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THE   WIFE'S   STORY. 


I  WILL  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life, 
since  you  ask  it ;  for,  though  the  mean- 
ing of  the  life  of  any  woman  of  my  char- 
acter would  be  the  same,  I  believe,  the 
facts  of  mine,  being  sharp  and  compress- 
ed, may  make  it,  perhaps,  more  appar- 
ent. It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  give 
you  the  history  of  one  day,  —  that  of  our 
first  coming  to  Newport ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  held  and  spoke  out  plain- 
ly whatever  gist  and  significance  there 
was  in  all  the  years  for  me.  I  know 
many  people  hold  the  theory,  that  once 
in  every  life  God  puts  the  stuff  of  which 
He  has  made  the  man  or  woman  to 
the  test,  gives  the  soul  a  chance  of  a 
conscious  fight  with  that  other  Power 
to  win  or  lose  itself,  once  for  all.  I 
do  not  know :  it  seems  but  just  that  one 
should  be  so  left,  untrammelled,  to  choose 
between  heaven  and  hell :  but  who  can 
shake  off  trammels,  —  make  themselves 
naked  of  their  birth  and  education  ?  I 
know  on  that  day  when  the  face  of  my 
fate  changed,  I  myself  was  conscious  of 
no  inward  master-struggle  :  the  great  Life 
above  and  Life  below  pressed  no  closer 
on  me,  seemed  to  wait  on  no  word  of 


mine.  It  was  a  busy,  vulgar  day  enough : 
each  passing  moment  occupied  me  thor- 
oughly. I  did  not  look  through  them  for 
either  God  or  Death ;  and  as  for  the  deed 
I  did,  I  had  been  drifting  to  that  all  my 
life :  it  began  when  I  was  a  pampered, 
thin-blooded  baby,  learning  the  alphabet 
from  blocks  on  my  mother's  lap;  then 
years  followed,  succulent  to  satiety  for 
my  hungry  brain  and  stimulated  tastes ; 
a  taint  of  hereditary  selfishness  played 
its  part,  and  so  the  end  came.  Yet  I 
know  that  on  that  clay  I  entered  the 
gate  through  which  there  is  no  return- 
ing :  for,  believe  me,  there  are  such,  ways 
and  gates  in  life ;  every  day,  I  see  more 
clearly  how  far  and  how  immovably  the 
paths  into  those  other  worlds  abut  into 
this,  and  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  have  gone 
in,  and  the  door  is  closed  behind  me. 
There  is  no  going  back  for  me  into  that 
long-ago  time.  Only  He  who  led  me 
here  knows  how  humbly  and  through 
what  pain  I  dared  to  believe  this,  and 
dare  to  believe  that  He  did  lead  me, — 
that  it  was  by  no  giddy,  blear  -  sighted 
free-will  of  my  own  that  I  arrived  where 
I  stand  to-day. 
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The   Wife's  Story. 


It  was  about  eighteen  months  after 
my  marriage  that  we  came  to  New- 
]>ort.  But  let  me  go  back  a  few  weeks 
to  one  evening  when  my  husband  first 
told  me  of  the  failure  of  the  house  in 
which  his  property  was  invested ;  for  it 
was  then,  I  think,  that  the  terror  and 
the  temptation  which  had  beset  my  mar- 
ried life  first  took  a  definite  shape  and 
hold  on  me. 

It  was  a  cool  September  evening,  I 
remember :  a  saffronish  umber  stain  be- 
hind the  low  Hudson  hills  all  that  was 
left  of  the  day's  fresh  and  harvest-scent- 
ed heat ;  the  trails  of  black  smoke  from 
the  boats  against  the  sky,  the  close-shut 
cottages  on  the  other  shore,  the  very 
red  cows  coming  slowly  up  from  the 
meadow-pool,  looking  lonesome  and  cold 
in  the  sharp,  blue  air.  In  the  library, 
however,  there  was  a  glow  of  warmth 
and  light,  as  usual  where  Doctor  Man- 
ning sat.  He  had  been  opening  the 
evening's  mail,  and  laid  the  last  letter 
on  the  table,  taking  off  his  glasses  in  his 
slow,  deliberate  way. 

"  It  is  as  we  feared,"  turning  to  me. 
"  It 's  quite  gone,  Hester,  quite.  I  '11 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  again. 
It  would  have  been  better  I  had  not 
trusted  the  whole  to  Knopps,  — yes." 

I  said  nothing :  the  news  was  not  al- 
together unexpected.  He  took  off  his 
wig,  and  rubbed  his  head  slowly,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  my  face  with  some  anxious, 
steady  inquiry,  which  his  tones  did  not 
express. 

"I'll  go  back  to  Newport.  Rob's 
there.  I  '11  get  a  school  again.  You 
did  not  know  I  taught  there  when  1 
was  a  young  man  ?  " 

"  No." 

I  knew  nothing  of  my  husband's  youth. 
Miss  Monchard,  his  ward,  who  was  in  the 
room,  did,  however;  and  after  waiting  for 
me  a  moment  to  go  on,  she  said,  cheer- 
fully,- 

"  The  boys  will  be  men  now,  Sir. 
Friends  ready  waiting.  And  different 
sort  of  friends  from  any  we  have  here, 
eh?" 

He  laughed. 


"  Yes,  Jacky,  you  're  right.  Yes.  They 
've  all  turned  out  well,  even  those  Arndts. 
Jim  Arndt  used  to  trot  you  on  his  knee 
on  the  school -house  steps,  when  you 
were  a  baby.  But  he  was  a  wild  chap. 
He  's  in  the  sugar-trade,  Rob  writes  me. 
But  they  '11  always  be  boys  to  me,  Jacky, 
—  boys." 

His  head  dropped,  with  a  smile  still  on 
his  mouth,  and  he  began  fingering  his 
scanty  beard,  as  was  his  habit  in  his  fits 
of  silent  musing.  Jacqueline  looked  at 
him  satisfied,  then  turned  to  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  she  saw  upon  my  face, 
but  she  turned  hastily  away. 

"  It 's  a  town  with  a  real  character  of 
its  own,  Newport,  Mrs.  Manning,"  —  try- 
ing to  make  her  coarse  bass  voice  gen- 
tle. "  You  '11  understand  it  better  than 
I.  New- York  houses,  now,  even  these 
on  the  Hudson,  hint  at  nothing  but  a 
satisfied  animal  necessity.  But  there, 
with  the  queer  dead  streets,  like  a  bit 
of  the  old  -  time  world,  and  the  big  salt 
sea  " She  began  to  stammer,  as  usu- 
al, and  grow  confused.  "  It  's  like  look- 
ing out  of  some  far -gone,  drowsy  old 
day  of  the  Colonies,  and  yet  feeling  life 
and  eternity  fresh  and  near  to  you." 

I  only  smiled  civilly,  by  way  of  an- 
swer. Jacqueline  always  tried  me.  She 
was  Western-born,  I  a  New-Englander ; 
and  every  trait  about  her,  from  the  free- 
dom with  which  she  hurled  out  her  opin- 
ions to  the  very  setting -down  of  her 
broad  foot,  jarred  on  me  as  a  something 
boorish  and  reckless.  Her  face  grew 
red  now. 

"  I  don't  say  what  I  want  exactly," 
she  hesitated.  "  I  only  hoped  you  'd 
like  the  town,  that  it  would  reconcile 
There  's  crabs  there,"  desperate- 
ly turning  to  Teddy,  who  was  playing  a 
furtive  game  of  marbles  under  the  table, 
and  grabbing  him  by  the  foot.  "  Come 
here  till  I  tell  you  about  the  crabs." 

I  remember  that  I  got  up  and  went  out 
of  the  low  window  on  to  the  porch,  looking 
down  at  the  quiet  dun  shadows  and  the 
slope  of  yellowed  grass  leading  to  the  river, 
while  Jacky  and  the  boy  kept  up  a  hur- 
ly-burly conversation  about  soldier-crabs 
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that  tore  each  other's  legs  off,  and  purple 
and  pink  sea-roses  that  ate  raw  meat,  and 
sea -spiders  like  specks  of  blood  in  the 
rocks.  My  husband  laughed  once  or  twice, 
helping  Jacky  out  with  her  natural  his- 
tory. I  think  it  was  the  sound  of  that 
cheery,  mellow  laugh  of  his  that  ferment- 
ed every  bitter  drop  in  my  heart,  and 
brought  clearly  before  me  for  the  first  time 
the  idea  of  the  course  which  I  afterwards 
followed.  I  thrust  it  back  then,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sneer  of  the  Devil's  at  all  I 
held  good  and  pure.  What  was  there  in 
the 'world  good  and  pure  for  me  but  the 
man  sitting  yonder,  and  the  thought  that 

I  was  his  wife  ?     And  yet I  had  an 

unquiet  brain,  of  moderate  power,  per- 
haps, but  which  had  been  forced  and  har- 
ried and  dragged  into  exertion  every  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  according  to  the  custom 
with  women  in  the  States  from  which  I 
came.  Every  meanest  hint  of  a  talent 
in  me  had  been  nursed,  every  taste  purg- 
ed, by  the  rules  of  my  father's  clique  of 
friends.  The  chance  of  this  was  all  over, 
—  had  been  escaping  since  my  marriage- 
day.  Now  I  clearly  saw  the  life  open- 
ing before  me.  What  would  taste  or 
talent  be  worth  in  the  coarse  struggle 
we  were  about  to  begin  for  bread  and 
butter  ?  "  Surely,  we  have  lost  some- 
thing beyond  money,"  I  thought,  looking 
behind  into  the  room,  where  my  husband 
was  quietly  going  back  to  the  Arndts  in 
quest  of  food  for  reflection,  and  Jacky 
prosed  on  about  sea-anemones.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  my  sallow  face  in  the  mir- 
ror :  it  was  full  of  a  fierce  disgust.  Was 
their  indifference  to  this  loss  a  mere  tor- 
pid ignorance  of  the  actual  brain-  and  soul- 
wants  it  would  bring  on  us,  or  did  they 
really  look  at  life  and  accept  its  hard 
circumstances  from  some  strange  stand- 

o 

ing -ground  of  which  I  knew  nothing? 
I  had  not  become  acclimated  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  my  husband's  family  in  the 
year  and  a  half  that  I  had  been  his  wife. 
He  had  been  married  before ;  there  were 
five  children,  beginning  at  Robert,  the 
young  preacher  at  Newport,  and  ending 
with  Teddy,  beating  the  drum  with  his 
fists  yonder  on  the  table ;  all  of  them, 


like  their  father,  Western-born,  with  big, 
square-built  frames,  and  grave,  down- 
right-looking faces;  simple-hearted,  and 
much  given,  the  whole  party,  to  bursts 
of  hearty  laughter,  and  a  habit  of  per- 
petually joking  with  each  other.  There 
might  be  more  in  them  than  this,  but  I 
had  not  found  it :  I  doubted  much  if  it 
were  worth  the  finding.  I  came  from  a 
town  in  Massachusetts,  where,  as  in  most 
New-England  villages,  there  was  more 
mental  power  than  was  needed  for  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done,  and  which 
reacted  constantly  on  itself  in  a  way 
which  my  husband  called  unwholesome; 
it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  these 
people  seemed  to  me  but  clogs  of  flesh, 
the  mere  hands  by  which  the  manual 
work  of  the  world's  progress  was  to  be 
accomplished.  I  had  hinted  this  to  Doc- 
tor Manning  one  day,  but  he  only  re- 
plied by  the  dry,  sad  smile  with  which 
it  had  become  his  habit  of  late  to  listen 
to  my  speculations.  It  had  cost  me  no 
pain  thus  to  label  and  set  aside  his  chil- 
dren :  but  for  himself  it  was  different ;  he 
was  my  husband.  He  was  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  which  I  had  never  weighed 
and  valued  to  estimate  how  much  it  was 
worth  to  me :  some  feeling  I  could  not 
define  had  kept  me  from  it  until  now. 
But  I  did  it  that  evening  :  I  remember 
how  the  cool  river-air  blew  in  the  win- 
dow-curtain, and  I  held  it  back,  looking 
steadily  in  at  the  thick-set,  middle-aged 
figure  of  the  man  sitting  there,  in  the 
lamp-light,  dressed  in  rough  gray :  peer- 
ing at  the  leather-colored  skin,  the  ner- 
vous features  of  the  square  face,  at  the 
scanty  fringe  of  iron-gray  whisker,  and 
the  curly  wig  which  he  had  bought  after 
we  were  married,  thinking  to  please  me, 
at  the  brown  eyes,  with  the  gentle  reti- 
cent look  in  them  belonging  to  a  man 
or  beast  who  is  thorough  "  game";  tak- 
in<r  the  whole  countenance  as  the  metre 

O 

of  the  man  ;  going  sharply  over  the  sa- 
lient points  of  our  life  together,  measur- 
ing myself  by  him,  as  if  to  know — what? 
to  know  what  it  would  cost  me  to  lose 
him.  God  be  merciful  to  me,  what 
thought  was  this?  Oh,  the  wrench  in 
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heart  and  brain  that  came  then !  A 
man  who  has  done  a  murder  may  feel 
as  I  did  while  I  stood  for  the  next  half- 
hour  looking  at  the  red  lights  of  the  boats 
going  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  in  the 
darkening  fog. 

After  a  while  Teddy  came  waddling 
out  on  the  porch,  in  his  usual  uncouth 
fashion,  and  began  pulling  at  my  cape. 

"  You  're  getting  cold,  mother.  Come 
in.  Come ! " 

I  remember  how  I  choked  as  I  tried  to 
answer  him,  and,  patting  his  gilt-button- 
ed coat,  took  the  fat  chapped  little  hands 
in  mine,  kissing  them  at  last.  I  was  so 
hungry  for  affection  that  night !  I  would 
have  clung  to  a  dog  that  had  been  kind 
to  me.  I  thought  of  the  first  day  Doctor 
Manning  had  brought  him  to  me,  in  this 
same  comical  little  jacket,  by  the  way, 
and  the  strangely  tender  tone  in  which 
he  had  said,  — "  This  is  your  mother, 
boy.  He  's  as  rough  as  a  bear,  Hetty, 
but  he  won't  give  you  trouble  or  pain. 

Nothing  shall  give  you  pain,  if  I " 

Then  he  stopped.  I  never  heard  that 
man  make  a  promise.  If  he  had  come 
out  instead  of  Teddy  on  the  porch  that 
night,  and  had  spoken  once  in  the  old 
tone,  calling  me  "Hetty,"  God  knows 
how  different  all  that  came  after  would 
have  been.  The  motherless  boy,  holding 
himself  up  by  my  knees,  was  more  sturdy 
than  I  that  night,  and  self-reliant :  never 
.  could  have  known,  in  his  most  helpless 
baby -days,  the  need  with  which  I,  an 
adult  woman,  craved  a  cheering  word, 
and  a  little  petting. 

Jacqueline  came  behind  me  and  pin- 
ned a  woollen  shawl  around  my  neck, 
patting  my  shoulders  in  her  cozy,  com- 
fortable fashion. 

"  None  of  your  dark  river-fogs  at  New- 
port," she  laughed.  "  The  sea-air  has 
the  sweep  of  half  the  world  to  gather 
cold  and  freshness  in,  and  it  makes  even 
your  bones  alive.  Your  very  sleep  is 
twice  as  much  sleep  there  as  anywhere 
else." 

Jacky's  rough  voice  was  like  the 
cuckoo's:  it  always  prophesied  pleasant 
weather.  She  went  in  again  now,  and 


sat  down  on  her  little  sewing  -  chair. 
The  low,  rolling  fogs  outside,  and  the 
sharp  September  wind  rattling  the  bare 
branches  of  the  orchard  -  t7-ees  and  the 
bushes  on  the  lawn,  only  made  the  sol- 
id home  -  look  of  comfort  within  warmer 
and  brighter.  There  was  a  wood  -  fire 
kindled  on  the  library  -  hearth,  and  its 
glow  picked  out  red  flushes  of  light  on 
the  heavy  brown  curtains,  and  the  white 
bust  of  Psyche,  and  a  chubby  plaster  an- 
gel looking  down.  Jacky,  rocking  and 
sewing,  her  red  mouth  pursed  up,  half 
whistling,  suited  the  picture,  somehow, 
I  could  not  but  feel,  mere  lump  and  mat- 
ter though  she  might  be.  There  was 
something  fresh  and  spicy  about  her.  I 
never  had  been  impressed  so  justly  by 
her  as  on  that  night.  Rough,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  a  pure  roughness  :  everything 
about  the  girl  had  been  clean  since  she 
was  born,  you  felt,  from  the  paint  of  the 
house  where  she  lived  to  the  prayer  her 
nurse  had  taught  her.  Her  skin  was  white 
and  ruddy,  her  blue  eyes  clear  and  full 
of  honesty,  her  brown  curls  crisp  and  un- 
oiled.  She  could  not  reason,  maybe  ; 
but  she  was  straightforward  and  com- 
fortable :  every  bone  in  her  roly  -  poly 
little  figure  forgot  to  be  a  bone,  and  went 
into  easy  cushions  of  dimpled  flesh.  If 
ever  Jacky  died  and  went  into  a  more 
spiritual  world,  she  would  be  sure  to 
take  with  her  much  of  the  warmth  and 
spring  and  vigor  of  this.  She  had  drawn 
her  chair  close  to  Doctor  Manning's, 
where  the  flickering  light  touched  the 
soft  woollen  folds  of  her  dress  and  the 
bit  of  crimson  ribbon  at  her  throat.  He 
liked  bright  colors,  like  most  men  of  his 
age.  It  was  a  pretty  picture. 

I  turned  and  looked  down  at  the  river 
again,  shivering, — trying  to  think  of  the 
place  and  all  we  were  leaving.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  it  cost  the  others  little  to  give 
up  the  house :  it  meant  but  little  to  them. 
Doctor  Manning  had  bought  it  just  be- 
fore we  were  married,  being  then  a 
square  chocolate  -  colored  farm-house, 
and  we  had  worked  our  own  whims  on 
it  to  make  it  into  a  home,  thrusting  out 
a  stout-pillared  big  porch  at  one  side,  and 
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one  or  two  snug  little  bay-windows  from 
my  sewing-room.  There  was  a  sunny  slope 
of  clover  down  to  the  river,  a  dusky  old 
apple  and  plum  orchard  at  the  left,  and 
Mary's  kitchen-garden  on  the  right,  with 
a  purblind  old  peacock  strutting  through 
the  paths,  showing  its  green  and  gold. 
Not  much  in  all  this :  nothing  to  please 
Jacky's  artist  and  poet  sense,  if  she 

had  any.     But I  held   on   to   the 

porch-railings  now,  drumming  with  my 
fingers,  as  I  thought  of  it.  It  was  all 
the  childhood  /  ever  had  known.  He 
brought  me  there  the  day  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  until  August  —  six  months  — 
we  had  been  there  alone.  I  could  hear 
his  old  nag  Tinder  neighing  now,  in  the 
stable  where  we  used  to  go  every  even- 
ing to  feed  and  rub  him  down  :  for  I 
went  with  Daniel,  as  I  called  him,  then, 
everywhere,  even  to  consult  his  mason 
or  farm-hands.  He  used  to  stand  joking 
with  them  a  minute  after  the  business 
was  over,  in  an  unwonted  fashion  for 
him,  and  then  scramble  into  the  buggy 
beside  me,  and  drive  off,  his  fresh,  bright 
eye  turned  to  the  landscape  as  if  enjoy- 
ing it  for  the  first  time. 

"  God  bless  you,  Hetty!"  he  used  to 
say,  "  this  is  putting  new  blood  into  my 
veins." 

Generally,  in  those  long  rides,  I  used 
to  succeed  in  coaxing  him  imperceptibly 
back  to  talk  of  his  life  in  South  America, 
—  not  only  that  I  liked  to  hear  this  new 
phase  of  wild  adventuring  life,  but  my 
own  blood  would  glow  and  freshen  to 
see  the  fierce  dare-devil  look  come  back 
into  the  eye,  and  the  shut  teeth  of  the 
grave,  laconic  old  Doctor.  People  did 
not  know  the  man  I  had  married,  — 
no ;  and  I  would  draw  in  closer  to  his 
shaggy  coat,  and  spur  him  on  to  his 
years  of  trading  in  the  West,  and  later 
in  this  State.  He  had  a  curious  epi- 
grammatic way  of  talking  that  I  have 
noticed  in  a  less  degree  in  many  West- 
ern men  :  coming  at  the  marrow  and 
meaning  of  a  scene  or  person  in  his  narra- 
tion with  a  sheer  subtilized  common-sense, 
a  tough  appreciation  of  fact  beyond  theo- 
ry, and  of  its  deeper,  juster  significance, 


and  a  dramatic  aptness  for  expression. 
Added  to  all  this,  my  husband's  life  had 
been  compacted,  crowded  with  incident ; 
it  had  saddened  and  silenced  his  nature 
abnormally  ;  this  was  the  first  break  :  a 
going  back  to  what  he  might  have  been, 
such  as  his  children  were  now. 

"  I  never  talked  to  any  one  before,  Het- 
ty," he  said  thoughtfully  once,  as  we  were 
driving  along,  after  a  few  moments'  si- 
lence. "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  breath, 
this  late  in  the  day,  that  I  never  expect- 
ed, for  whatever  thought  was  in  me, — 
and  —  whatever  love." 

He  turned  away  his  face,  crimson  at 
this.  He  was  as  strangely  reticent  and 
tender  on  some  points  as  a  woman.  So 
seldom  he  put  his  love  into  words  !  That 
time  I  remember  how  the  tears  sudden- 
ly blinded  me,  when  I  heard  him,  and 
my  fingers  grew  unsteady,  holding  the 
reins.  I  was  so  happy  and  proud.  But  I 
said  nothing  :  he  would  not  have  liked  it. 
Of  one  time  in  his  life  Doctor  Man- 
ning had  never  talked  to  me  :  of  his  ear- 
lier youth  ;  when  he  was  married  before. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  whom  you  could 
ask  questions;  yet  I  had  hinted  an  in- 
quiry once  or  twice  in  his  presence,  but 
only  by  a  change  of  color  and  a  strange 
vague  restlessness  had  he  shown  that  he 
understood  my  drift  of  meaning.  Soon 
after  that,  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  came  to 
see  his  father's  new  wife,  and  stayed  with 
us  a  day  or  two.  He  was  a  short,  thick- 
ly built  young  man,  with  heavy  jaws  and 
black  hair  and  eyes,  —  keen  eyes,  I  soon 
felt,  that  were  weighing  and  analyzing 
me  as  justly,  but  more  shrewdly  than 
ever  his  father  had  done.  The  night 
before  he  went  away  he  came  up  to  the 
porch-step  where  I  sat,  and  said  abrupt- 

iy,- 

"  I  am  satisfied,  and  happy  to  go  now." 
'  "  1  am  glad  of  that,"  I  said  earnestly  ; 
for  the  tenderness  of  the  son  to  the  father 
had  touched  me. 

"  Yes.  You  cannot  know  the  dread 
I  had  of  seeing  you.  I  knew  the  risk  he 
ran  in  laying  his  happiness  in  any  wom- 
an's hands  at  his  hour  of  life.  But  it  was 
hard  he  never  should  know  a  home  and 
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love  like  other  men," — his  voice  unsteady, 
and  with  an  appealing  look. 

"  He  never  shall  need  it,"  I  said,  qui- 
etly. 

"You  think  not?"— his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  "  At  all  events," — after  a  pause, 
— "  he  is  resting  like  a  child  now :  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  startle  him  to  any  harsh 
reality,  and,"  looking  up,  "  I  hope  God 
may  deal  with  you,  Mrs.  Manning,  as 
you  deal  with  my  father.  Forgive  me," 
as  I  began  to  speak,  "  you  do  not  know 
what  this  is  to  me.  It  makes  me  rough,  I 
know.  I  never  yet  have  forgiven  the  wom- 
an that " His  mother  ?  He  caught 

the  look,  stopped,  pushed  his  hair  back, 
caught  his  breath.  "  One  thing  let  me 
say,"  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  You  do 
not  know  my  father.  If  he  wakens  to 
find  his  wife  is  not  what  he  thinks  her, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  me  to  warn  you 
then.  He  has  been  hurt  sore  and  deeply 
in  his  life.  Your  chance  is  but  once." 

I  did  not  reply  to  Robert  Manning, 
nor  was  I  offended :  there  was  too  much 
solemnity  in  his  coarseness.  The  man's 
affection  for  his  father  was  as  part  of  his 
life-blood,  I  believed. 

My  husband  came  to  me  when  he  saw 
Robert  go,  and  loosened  my  hands  from 
my  face.  I  clung  to  him  as  I  never  did 
before. 

"  What  is  this  hurt  he  talks  of  in  your 
life,  Daniel  ?  Will  I  be  enough  to  take 
it  out?  Will  I?" 

He  laughed,  a  low,  constrained  laugh, 
holding  my  shoulders  as  if  I  were  a  bit 
of  a  child. 

"  God  knows  you  are  enough,  Hetty. 
I  never  thought  He  'd  send  me  this.  Rob 
has  been  talking  to  you  ?  He  " 

"  He  is  bitter." 

"  He  loves  me, — poor  Rob ! " 

"  Tell  me  of  those  people  that  hurt 
you,  as  he  says." 

It  was  a  prurient,  morbid  curiosity  that 
had  seized  me.  A  sort  of  shiver  ran  over 
his  frame. 

"  Eh,  what,  Hetty  ?  " — in  a  low  voice. 
"  Let  that  go,  let  that  go,"— standing  si- 
lent a  moment,  looking  down.  "  Why 
would  we  bring  them  back,  and  hack  over 


the  old  dead  faults  ?  Had  she  no  pain 
to  bear  ?  We  could  n't  find  that  out  to 
speak  for  her.  But  God  knows  it." 

I  might  have  known  how  my  question 
would  have  ended ;  for,  always,  he  cov- 
ered over  the  ill-doing  of  others  with  a 
nervous  haste,  with  the  charity  of  a  man 
himself  sharply  sensitive  to  pain. 

"It  is  healthful  to  go  back  to  past 
pain,"  I  said,  half  dissatisfied. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  " — doubtfully,  as  he  turned 
away  with  me.  "  I  don't  know,  child. 
Now  and  then  He  has  to  punish  us,  or 
cut  out  a  cancer  maybe.  But  for  going 
back  to  gloat  over  the  cure  or  the  whip- 
lash   No ;  it  will  keep  us  busy  enough 

to  find  good  air  and  food,  every  minute 
for  itself";  and,  with  a  ruddy,  genial 
smile,  he  had  stooped  and  kissed  my  fore- 
head. 

A  year  had  passed  since  that  night. 
I  was  standing  on  the  same  porch,  but  I 
was  alone  now.  My  husband  sat  a  few 
feet  from  me  in  his  old  easy-chair,  but  no 
gulf  could  have  parted  us  so  wide  and 
deeply.  Robert  Manning  had  said  I 
would  have  but  one  chance.  Well,  I 
had  had  it,  and  it  was  gone.  So  I  stood 
there,  looking  quietly  at  him  and  Jacky 
and  the  boy.  The  child  had  pushed  his 
father's  wig  off,  and  his  bare  head  with 
its  thin  iron-gray  hair  fell  forward  on  his 
breast,  resting  on  Teddy's  sleeping  cheek. 
I  saw  now  how  broad  and  sad  the  fore- 
head was,— the  quiet  dignity  on  the  whole 
face.  Yet  it  had  been  such  a  simple- 
hearted  thing  to  do,  —  to  buy  that  wig  to 
please  me !  One  of  those  little  follies  the 
like  of  which  would  never  come  again. 

I  went  in  and  sat  down  as  usual,  apart, 
throwing  aside  from  my  neck  the  shawl 
which  Jacky  had  pinned  there,  loathing 
anything  she  had  touched,  so  real  and 
sharp  was  the  thought  about  her  become, 
as  if  the  evening's  fog  and  cold  had  lent 
it  a  venomous  life.  They  had  made  a 
quiet  cozy  picture  before,  which  had  bit- 
terly brought  back  our  first  married  days, 
but  it  was  broken  up  now.  The  Doc- 
tor's three  boys  came  lumbering  in,  with 
muddy  shoes,  game-bags,  and  the  usual 
fiery  faces  and  loud  jokes  after  their  day's 
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sport.  Jacky  threw  down  her  sewing, 
and  went  out  to  see  the  squirrels  drawn, 
and  the  Doctor  smoothed  Teddy's  hair, 
looking  after  them  with  a  pleased  smile. 
One  of  the  rarest  sparkles  of  our  daily 
life  !  It  was  a  year  since  Doctor  Man- 
ning had  brought  his  children  home. 
They  filled  the  house.  Musing  on  the 
past  now,  and  trying  to  look  at  that  year 
calmly,  while  I  sat  by  the  fire,  my  hus- 
band would  fade  back  in  the  picture  in- 
to an  unmeaning  lay-figure.  Was  this 
my  fault  ?  Could  I  help  it,  if  God  had 
made  me  with  a  different,  clearer  insight 
into  life  and  its  uses  than  these  people 
with  their  sound  beef  and  muscle,  their 
uncouth  rejoicing  in  being  alive  ?  There 
was  work  enough  in  them :  a  broad-fist- 
ed grappling  with  the  day's  task  or  ob- 
stacle, a  drinking  of  its  pain  or  success 
into  their  slow  brains,  but  nowhere  the 
metre  to  note  the  soul's  changes,  nor  the 
eye  to  speculate  on  them.  "  No,"  my 
husband  had  said  to  me  one  day,  "  we 
Western  people  have  the  mass  of  this 
country's  appointed  work  to  do,  so  we 
are  content  that  God  should  underlie 
the  hypotheses.  We  waste  no  strength 
in  guesses  at  the  reason  why." 

I  remember  how  intolerably  the  days 
of  that  year  dragged  even  in  memory,  as 
I  sat  there  trying  to  judge  them  fairly, — 
how  other  years  of  my  life  thrust  them 
aside,  persistently,  as  foreign,  alien  to  me. 
These  others  were  to  me  home,  —  the 
thoughts  that  had  held  me  nearest  the  di- 
vine life :  I  went  back  to  them,  my  eyes 
wet,  and  my  heart  sick  under  my  weak 
lungs.  The  little  village  of  Concord,  away 
up  yonder,  where  I  was  born,— I  was  glad 
to  have  been  born  there  :  thinking  how 
man  not  only  had  learned  there  to  stand 
self -poised  and  found  himself  God,  but 
Nature  herself  seemed  there  to  stop  and 
reflect  on  her  own  beauty,  and  so  root 
deeper  in  the  inner  centre.  The  slow- 
dropping  river,  the  thoughtful  hills,  the 
very  dust -colored  fern  that  covers  its 
fields,  which  might  grow  in  Hades,  so 
breathless  and  crisp  it  is,  came  back  to  me 
with  a  glamour  of  quiet  that  night.  The 
soul  had  space  to  grow  there  !  remember- 


ing how  its  doors  of  thought  stood  wider 
open  to  welcome  truth  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth.  "  The  only  object  in  life  is  to 
grow."  It  was  my  father's,  —  Margaret 
Fuller's  motto.  I  had  been  nursed  on  it, 
I  might  say.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
I  had  dreamed  of  attaining  Margaret's 
stature ;  and  as  I  thought  of  that,  some  old 
subtile  flame  stirred  in  me  with  a  keen  de- 
light. New  tome,  almost;  for,  since  my 
baby  was  born,  my  soul  as  .well  as  my 
body  had  been  weak  and  nauseated.  It 
had  been  so  sharp  a  disappointment !  I 
had  intended  my  child  should  be  reared 
in  New  England  :  what  I  had  lacked  in 
gifts  and  opportunities  he  should  possess : 
there  was  not  a  step  of  his  progress  which 
I  had  not  mapped  out.  But  the  child  was 
a  girl,  a  weazen-faced  little  mortal,  cry- 
ing night  and  day  like  any  other  animal. 
It  was  an  animal,  wearing  out  in  me  the 
strength  needed  by-and-by  for  its  mental 
training.  I  sent  it  to  a  nurse  in  the  coun- 
try. Her  father  had  met  the  woman  car- 
rying it  out  to  the  wagon,  and  took  it  in 
his  arms.  "  Eh ?  eh  ?  is  it  so,  little  lass?  " 
I  heard  him  say.  For  days  after  that  he 
looked  paler,  and  his  face  had  a  quiet, 
settled  look,  as  if  he  had  tested  the  world 
and  was  done  with  it.  The  days  of  Tin- 
der and  the  paddock  and  the  drives  were 
long  gone  then.  I  do  not  remember  that 
after  this  he  ever  called  me  Hetty.  But 
he  was  cheerful  as  ever  with  the  boys, 
and,  the  week  after,  Jacky  came. 

Why  did  I  think  of  all  this  now  ?  Some 
latent,  unconscious  jar  of  thought  brought 
suddenly  before  me  a  scene  of  many  years 
before,  a  damp  spring  morning  in  Paris, 
when  I  had  gone  to  Rosa  Bonheur's 
studio,  just  out  of  the  city,  to  see  her 
"  Horse-Fair  "  :  the  moist  smell  of  jon- 
quils ;  the  drifting  light  clouds  above  the 
Seine,  like  patches  of  wool;  but  most, 
the  peculiar  life  that  seemed  to  impreg- 
nate the  place  itself,  holding  her,  as  it 
were,  to  her  own  precise  niche  and  work 
in  the  world, — the  sharply  managed  lights, 
the  skins,  trappings,  her  disguises  on  the 
walls,  the  stables  outside,  and  the  finish- 
ed work  before  us,  instinct  with  vigor  and 
an  observation  as  patient  as  keen.  I  re- 
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membered  how  some  one-  had  quoted  her 
as  saying,  "  Any  woman  can  be  a  wife 
or  mother,  but  this  is  my  work  alone." 

I,  too,  had  my  gift :  but  one.  But 
again  the  quick  shiver  of  ecstasy  ran 
through  me  ;  —  it  was  my  power,  my 
wand  with  which  to  touch  the  world,  my 
"  Vollmachtsbrief  zum  Glucke  "  :  was  I 
to  give  it  unused  back  to  God  ?  I  could 
sing :  not  that  only ;  I  could  compose 
music,  —  the  highest  soul-utterance.  I 
remember  clutching  my  hands  up  to  my 
throat,  as  if  holding  safe  the  power  that 
should  release  me,  suffer  me  to  grow 
again,  and  looking  across  the  oil-lamp 
on  the  table  at  my  husband.  I  had  been 
called,  then,  —  set  apart  to  a  mission  ;  it 
was  a  true  atom  of  the  creative  power 
that  had  fired  my  brain ;  my  birth  had 
placed  me  on  a  fitting  plane  of  self-de- 
velopment, and  I  had  thrust  it  all  aside 
— for  what  ?  A  mess  of  weakest  pottage, 
— a  little  love,  silly  rides  behind  Tinker, 
petting  and  paltering  such  as  other  wom- 
en's souls  grew  imbecile  without.  It  was 
the  consciousness  of  this  that  had  grown 
slowly  on  me  in  the  year  just  gone ;  I 
had  put  my  husband  from  me  day  by  day 
because  of  it ;  it  had  reached  its  intoler- 
able climax  to-night.  Well,  it  was  fact : 
no  fancy.  My  nature  was  differently  built 
from  others  :  I  could  look  now  at  my  hus- 
band, and  see  the  naked  truth  about  us 
both.  Two  middle-aged  people,  with  in- 
harmonious intellects  :  tastes  and  habits 
jarring  at  every  step,  clenched  together 
only  by  faith  in  a  vague  whim  or  fever  of 
the  blood  called  love.  Better  apart :  we 
were  too  old  for  fevers.  If  I  remained 
with  Doctor  Manning,  my  role  was  out- 
lined plain  to  the  end  :  years  of  cooking, 
stitching,  scraping  together  of  cents :  it 
was  the  fate  of  thousands  of  married 
women  without  means,  to  grovel  every 
year  nearer  the  animal  life,  to  grow  nig- 
gardly and  common.  Better  apart. 

As  I  thought  that,  he  laid  Teddy  down, 
and  came  towards  me,  —  the  usual  un- 
certain, anxious  half -smile  on  his  face 
with  which  he  regarded  me. 

"  I  am  sure  they  will  all  like  my  old 
home,  now,  lads  and  all.  I  'm  glad  of 


that.  Sure  of  all  but  you,  Hester.  But 
you  say  nothing." 

"  The  loss  is  great." 

I  shut  my  lips  firmly,  and  leaned  back, 
for  he  had  put  his  hard  hand  gently  on 
my  shoulder.  It  made  me  turn  faint,  with 
some  weakness  that  must  have  come 
down  to  me  from  my  infant  days,  so 
meaningless  was  it.  I  did  not  hear  his 
answer  ;  for  with  the  same  passionate  fee- 
bleness 1  caught  the  sleeve  of  his  dress- 
ing -  gown  in  my  fingers,  and  began 
smoothing  it.  It  was  the  first  thing  I 
had  ever  made  for  him.  I  remembered 
how  proud  I  was  the  evening  he  put  it 
on.  He  was  looking  down  steadily  at 
me  with  his  grave,  reasonable  eyes,  and 
speaking  when  I  looked  up. 

t  C5  i. 

"  I  have  been  knocked  up  and  down 
so  perpetually  in  my  own  life  :  that  may 
be  the  reason  the  change  did  not  trouble 
me  as  it  ought.  It  makes  one  feel  as  if 
outside  matters  were  but  just  the  tithes 
of  mint  and  cumin,  —  a  hurly-burly  like 
that  which  I  've  lived  in.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  you  would  grieve  least  of  all,  Hes- 
ter. You  are  stronger-brained  than  we 
Mannings,  eh  ?  I  was  sure  the  life  meant 
so  much  more  to  you  than  food  or  raiment." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  life  ? 
Have  I  found  it  here,  Daniel  ?  " 

"  No,  Hester  ?  " 

"  I  want  work  fit  for  me,"  I  said,  al- 
most fiercely.  "  God  made  me  for  a 
good,  high  purpose." 

"I  know,"  cheerfully.  "We  '11  find 
it,  dear :  no  man's  work  is  kept  back  from 
him.  We  '11  find  it  together." 

But  under  the  cheerfulness  there  was 
a  sad  quiet,  as  of  one  who  has  lost  some- 
thing forever,  and  tries  to  hide  the  loss 
from  himself.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then  I  got  up,  and  pushed  him 
down  into  my  chair.  I  took  the  gray 
head  in  my  arms,  leaned  it  on  my  shoul- 
der, held  the  thin  bits  of  hair  in  my  hand. 

"  Why,  why,  child  ! " 

"  Call  me  Hetty,  Daniel.  I  'd  like  to 
think  that  name  belonged  to  me  yet." 

"  Surely,  dear.  Why  !  but  —  this  is 
just  the  old  times  again,  Hetty  !  You  '11 
be  bringing  me  my  slippers  again." 
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"  Yes,  I  will." 

I  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  brought 
them,  sitting  down  on  the  floor  as  he  put 
them  on.  Another  of  the  old  foolish  tricks 
gone  long  ago.  There  was  a  look  on  his 
face  which  had  not  been  there  this  many  a 
day.  He  had  such  a  credulous  heart,  so 
easy  to  waken  into  happiness.  I  took  his 
wrist  in  my  bony  hands,  to  raise  myself; 
the  muscles  were 'like  steel,  the  cording 
veins  throbbing  with  health ;  there  was  an 
indescribable  rest  in  the  touch. 

"Daniel,"  I  said,  looking  him  full  in. 
the  face,  "  I  'd  like  to  have  no  mission 
in  God's  world.  I  'd  like  to  give  up  my 
soul,  and  forget  everything  but  you." 

He  did  not  answer.  I  think  now  that 
he  understood  me  then  and.  before  far 
better  than  I  dreamed.  He  only  put 
his  hand  on  mine  with  an  unutterable 
tenderness.  I  could  read  nothing  on  his 
face  but  a  grave  common -sense.  Pres- 
ently he  unbuttoned  my  sleeves  and  the 
close,  collar  about  my  throat  to  let  the 
cool  damp  blow  on  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it 's  a  fever,  Daniel. 
In  the  blood.  That  is  all,  —  with  me. 
I  decided  that  long  ago.  It  will  not  last 
long."  And  I  laughed. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  write  to  Rob  now,  about  our  plans. 
You  can  help  me." 

I  followed  him,  and  sat  down  by  the 
table.  "  There  is  something  in  the  man 
stronger  than  the  woman,"  I  thought, 
doggedly,  "  inside  of  blood  and  muscle." 
Yet  the  very  galling  of  that  conscious- 
ness set  me  more  firmly  in  the  mind  to 
be  again  free. 

A  month  after  that  we  came  to  New- 
port. It  was  not  an  idle  month.  Jacky 
had  proposed  a  review  of  my  husband's 
and  his  sons'  clothes,  and  day  after  day 
I  had  sat  by  the  window  looking  out  on 
the  sluggish  Hudson,  a  hank  of  patent 
thread  about  my  neck,  stitching  patches 
on  the  stiff,  half-worn  trousers.  "  It  be- 
comes us  to  take  care  of  the  pence  now," 
she  would  say,  and  go  on  with  her  ever- 
lasting whistling,  La-la.  It  rasped  on  my 
brain  like  the  chirp  of  the  partridge  outside 
in  the  cedar-hedge.  When  she  would  go 


out  of  the  room  sometimes,  I  would  hold 
my  hand  to  my  head,  and  wonder  if  it 
was  for  this  in  reality  God  had  made  me. 

Yet  I  had  my  own  secret.  The  work 
of  my  life,  before  I  was  married,  had 
been  the  score  of  an  opera.  I  got  it 
out  now  by  stealth,  at  night,  putting  my 
pen  to  it  here  and  there,  with  the  con- 
trolled fever  with  which  a  man  might 
lay  his  hand  on  a  dear  dead  face,  if  he 
knew  the  touch  would  bring  it  back  to 
life.  Was  there  any  waking  that  dead 
life  of  mine  ?  At  that  time,  in  New  York, 
M.  Vaux  was  trying  the  experiment  of 
an  English  opera  in  one  of  the  minor 
theatres.  I  sent  the  score  to  him.  It 
did  not  trouble  me,  that,  if  produced,  its 
first  effect  would  be  tried  on  an  uncul- 
tured caste  of  hearers  :  if  the  leaven 
was  pure,  what  matter  where  it  began  to 
work  ?  and  no  poet  or  artist  was  ever 
more  sincere  in  the  belief  that  the  divine 
power  spoke  through  him  than  I.  I 
thought,  that,  if  I  remained  with  Doctor 
Manning  as  his  wife,  this  venture  matter- 
ed little  :  if  I  shook  myself  free,  and,  tak- 
ing up  my  mission,  came  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  singer,  it  would  open  the  way  for 
me.  For  my  plan  had  grown  defined 
and  practical  to  me  now. 

M.  Vaux  had  left  his  family  at  New- 
port after  the  season  was  over.  I  was 
to  meet  him  there  when  we  went  down, 
and  hear  his  decision  on  the  score.  I 
met  him  one  day  on  Broadway,  and  hint- 
ed my  vague  desire  of  making  my  voice 
also  available. 

"  To  sing  ?  did  you  say  sing,  Mrs. 
Manning  ?  go  on  the  stage  ?  "  —  pawing 
his  chin  with  one  hand. 

He  was  a  short,  puffy  little  man,  with  a 
bullet  head  at  half-cock  in  the  air,  pro- 
ducing a  general  effect  of  nostrils  on  you. 

"  Sing,  eh  ?  "  he  mumbled,  once  or 
twice. 

Before  this  I  had  been  Mrs.  Manning, 
throwing  off  an  opera-score  as  a  careless 
whim,  one  of  the  class  to  whom  he  and 
his  like  presented  arms  :  he  surveyed  me 
now  with  the  eye  of  a  stock-raiser  buy- 
ing a  new  mule,  and  set  the  next  even- 
ing as  the  time  when  I  should  "  drop  in 
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at  his  house  and  give  him  a  trill  or  two. 
—  Keeping  dark  before  the  old  man  yet, 
eh  ?  "  with  a  wink.  I  went  in  the  next 
day,  but  he  declined  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment until  we  came  to  Newport. 

I  remember  my  husband  met  me  at 
the  gate  when  I  returned,  and  lifted  me 
from  the  little  pony-carriage. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  my  girl  is  taking  her 
drives  again,"  —  his  face  in  a  glow,  — 
"  coming  back  with  the  old  red  cheeks, 
too.  They  're  a  sort  of  hint  of  all  the 
good  years  coming.  We  're  far  off  from 
being  old  people  yet,  Hetty."  And  so 
went  beside1  me  slowly  up  the  garden- 
walk,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  stop- 
ping to  look  now  and  then  at  his  favorite 
purple  and  crimson  hollyhocks. 

I  looked  at  him  askance,  as  we  went 
through  the  evening  shadows.  There  was 
something  grand  in  the  quiet  of  the  face, 
growing  old  with  the  depth  of  sadness 
and  endurance  subdued  in  it :  the  kindly 
smile  over  all.  I  had  brought  the  smile 
there.  But  it  would  not  be  for  long : 
and  I  remember  how  the  stalk  of  gilly- 
flower I  held  snapped  in  my  hand,  and 
its  spicy  odor  made  me  throw  it  down. 
I  have  loathed  it  ever  since.  Was  my 
life  to  be  wasted  in  calling  a  smile  to  an 
old  man's  face  ?  My  husband  and  M. 
Vaux  were  different  men ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  they  were  gates  to  me  of  dif- 
ferent lives :  here,  a  sordid  slavery  of 
-work  ;  there,  —  something  in  me  glowed 
warm  and  triumphant,  —  fame  and  an  ac- 
complished deed  in  life ! 

Surely  these  mawkish  home-ties  were 
fast  loosing  their  hold  on  me,  I  thought, 
as  we  went  in.  I  asked  no  questions  as 
to  my  husband's  plans  ;  no  one  spoke  to 
me  of  them.  In  the  few  days  before  our 
departure  I  roped  up  chairs,  packed  china 
in  straw,  sorted  clothes  into  trunks,  work- 
ing harder  than  the  others,  and  then 
creeping  off  alone  would  hum  an  air 
from  the  score,  thanking  God  for  giving 
me  this  thoroughly  pure,  holy  message 
to  utter  in  the  world.  It  was  the  re- 
demption of  my  soul  from  these  vulgar 
taints  :  it  was  a  sort  of  mortgage  I  held 
on  the  eternal  truth  and  life.  Yet,  when 


no  one  told  me  of  their  plans,  when  I  saw 
they  all  held  some  secret  back  from  me, 
watching  me  constantly  and  furtively, 
when  Jacky  buzzed  about  my  husband 
all  day,  whispering,  laughing,  cooking 
his  favorite  omelet  for  breakfast,  bring- 
ing his  slippers  at  night,  —  it  was  like 
so  many  sharp  stings  through  stupor. 
"  It 's  the  woman's  flesh  of  me ! "  I  used 
to  say  bitterly,  when  I'  would  have  been 
glad  to  meanly  creep  after  them,  to  cud- 
dle Teddy  up  in  my  arms,  or  to  lean 
.my  head  on  his  father's  knees.  "  I  can 
live  it  down.  I  have  '  a  manly  soul.' " 
For  it  was  part  of  my  creed  that  Nature 
was  something  given  us  to  be  lived  down 
in  fulfilling  our  mission. 

We  went  by  the  evening's  boat  to  New- 
port. I  saw  M.  Vaux  in  the  outer  cabin, 
as  we  passed  through :  he  nodded  famil- 
iarly when  Doctor  Manning's  back  was 
turned,  without  removing  his  cigar. 

It  was  stifling  below,  with  the  smell 
of  frying  meat  and  numerous  breaths. 
We  went  on  deck,  my  husband  drawing 
a  bench  around  to  shelter  me  from  the 
keen  wind  across  the  bow,  and  wrapping 
my  flannel  hood  closer  to  my  throat  when 
we  drifted  out  within  scent  of  salt  water. 
It  was  a  night  that  waited  and  listened  : 
the  sea  silent  and  threatening,  a  few 
yellow,  dogged,  low  breakers  running 
in  at  long  intervals;  now  and  then  a 
rasping  gurgle  of  wind  from  shore,  as  of 
one  who  held  his  breath  ;  some  thin, 
brown  clouds  ragged  along  the  edges  of 
the  cold  sky,  ready  for  flight. 

I  sat  there  thinking  how  well  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sea  suited  my  soul  that  night. 
It  was  no  work  of  God's  praising  Him 
continually :  it  was  the  eternal  protest 
and  outcry  against  Fate, — chained,  help- 
less, unappealing.  Let  the  mountains  and 
the  sunshine  and  the  green  fields  chant 
an  anthem,  if  they  would;  but  for  this 
solitary  sea,  with  its  inarticulate  cry, 
surely  all  the  pain  and  impatience  of 
the  world's  six  thousand  years  had  gone 
down  and  found  a  voice  in  that.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleared  to  myself  the  significance 
of  the  sea  in  Nature,  I  was  trying  to  de- 
fine its  exact  effect  upon  my  own  tern- 
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perament,  (a  favorite  mental  exercise  of 
my  father's,)  when  my  husband  touched 
my  shoulder. 

"  I  '11  go  down  and  smoke  a  bit,  Hetty 
dear,  and  leave  you  with  Jacky.  She 's 
as  good  guard  as  a  troop  of  horse." 

Jacky  nodded  vehemently  once  or 
twice  from  where  she  stood,  followed 
him  with  her  eyes  as  he  went  down  the 
steps,  anxiously^and  then  stood  gravely 
silent.  She  was  but  a  lump  of  "  woman's 
flesh,"  that  was  clear,  and  I  doubted  if 
there  was  any  soul  inside  to  live  it  down. 
Her  face  was  red  and  her  eyes  shining 
with  the  sea-wind.  She  had  been  at  the 
stern  with  the  boys,  making  a  riot  about 
the  porpoises  rolling  under  the  boat ;  in 
the  engine-room  with  Teddy;  had  tried 
to  drag  me  to  the  deck-railing  to  watch 
the  unsteady  shimmer  of  some  pale-blue 
sea -weed  under  the  water,  which  the 
wheel  threw  up  in  silver  flashes,  or  to 
see  how,  before  the  sun  went  down,  we 
floated  over  almost  motionless  stretches 
of  pale  tea  -  colored  water,  holding,  it 
seemed,  little  curdling  pools  of  light  far 
below  in  their  depths  on  depths  of  shiv- 
ering brown  and  dull  red  mosses. 

"  Ach  -  h !  I  'm  glad  I  'm  alive  to- 
night ! "  she  had  said,  gritting  her  teeth 
in  her  Dutch  fashion. 

But  some  new  demon  had  possession 
of  her  brain  now  :  she  stood  working  with 
her  shawl  uncertainly,  a  trifle  pale,  watch- 
ing me.  She  came  to  me  at  last,  and 
stood  balancing  herself  first  on  her  heels 
and  then  her  toes,  biting  her  lip  as  if 
doubtful  how  to  begin. 

"  I  wish  we  had  the  baby  along ! "  came 
with  a  gruff*  burst,  finally.  "  God  bless  its 
little  soul !  I  went  out  to  see  it  on  Satur- 
day. It  would  do  Uncle  Daniel  good. 
He  needs  something  fresh  and  hearty, 
bread -and -butter -like,  or  a  baby.  You 
did  not  notice  him  this  evening  particu- 
larly, Mrs.  Manning,  eh  ?  "  anxiously. 

"  No." 

"  Nothing Well,  no  matter.  I  'm 

fanciful,  maybe.  There  's  an  old  saying 
in  the  family  about  him,  some  Doctor's 
prophecy,  and  it  makes  me  over  -  watch- 
ful, likely." 


She  waited  for  a  question.  I  asked 
none.  There  was  a  dull  throb  of  pain 
in  my  heart,  but  I  thrust  it  down.  The 
girl  waited  a  few  moments,  debating  with 
herself:  I  could  read  the  struggle  on  her 
face :  then  she  looked  up  straight  into 
my  eyes,  her  small  white  teeth  showing 
determined  as  a  steel-trap. 

"  It 's  quiet  here,  Mrs.  Manning,  and 
will  be  for  a  bit,  and  there  's  a  story  I  'd 
like  to  tell  you.  It  would  do  me  good, 
if  it  were  off  my  mind.  Perhaps  you, 
too,"  with  a  sharp  glance. 

"  Go  on." 

She  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  broken  morocco  case. 

"  Look  here.  This  tells  the  whole  of 
the  story,  almost," — holding  it  where  the 
light  from  the  cabin-window  fell  on  it. 

It  was  the  daguerreotype  of  a  woman  : 
one  of  those  faces  that  grow  out  of  a 
torpid,  cunning,  sensual  life ;  apparently 
marked,  too,  by  some  strange  disease,  the 
skin  white,  and  hanging  loose  from  the 
flesh.  I  pushed  it  away.  Jacqueline  pol- 
ished it  with  her  palm. 

"  She  was  an  opium-eater,  you  see  ? 
The  eyes  have  that  rigid  staring,  like 
Death  looking  into  life.  You  pushed  it 
from  you,  Mrs.  Manning?  "—shutting  it. 
"  Yet  I  know  a  man  who  cherished  that 
living  face  tenderly  in  his  bosom  for  fif- 
teen long  years,  and  never  opened  his 
lips  to  say  to  God  once  that  it  was  hard  to 
bear :  faugh ! "  and  she  flung  the  case  into 
the  water.  "  I  only  kept  it  to  show  you. 
She,  the  foul  vampire,  sucked  his  youth 
away.  I  think  it  was  but  the  husk  of 
life  that  was  left  him  when  she  died ;  — 
and  we  are  making  that  mean  and  poor 
enough," — in  a  lower  voice.  "  Yet  that 
man  "  —  more  firmly  —  "  has  a  stronger 
brain  and  fresher  heart  than  you  or  I  are 
fit  to  comprehend,  Mrs.  Manning.  One 
would  think  God  meant  that  the  last  of 
his  life,  after  that  gone,  should  be  a  warm 
Indian-summer  day,  opening  broad  and 
happily  into  the  life  He  is  keeping  for 
him,  —  would  you  not  ?  " 

"  Who  is  the  man  ?  "—my  lips  growing 
cold. 

"  Your  husband." 
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"  I  thought  so.  You  did  well  to  tell 
me  that  story." 

She  looked  from  me,  her  color  coming 
and  going. 

"It  was  hard  to  do  it.  You  are  an 
older  woman  than  I.  But  I  thought  it 
was  needed." 

I  looked  up  at  the  hard-set,  chubby  lit- 
tle face,  beyond  at  the  far  yellow  night- 
line  of  sea,  listened  to  the  low  choke, 
choke,  of  the  water  in  the  wheels. 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  me.  Let  me 
be  alone  awhile." 

She  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  deck, 
where  she  could  keep  me  in  sight  It 
was  so  dull,  that  throb  of  the  water, 
playing  some  old  tune  that  would  not 
vary !  The  sea  stretched  out  in  such 
blank,  featureless  reaches ! 

To  nestle  down  into  this  man's  heart 
and  life!  To  make  his  last  years  that 
warm  Indian-summer  day !  I  could  do 
it !  I !  What  utter  rest  there  were  in 
that! 

Yet  was  this  power  within  me  to  rot 
and  waste  ?  My  nature,  all  the  habit 
and  teaching  of  the  years  gone,  dragged 
me  back,  held  up  my  Self  before  me, 
bade  me  look  at  that.  A  whiff  of  tobac- 
co-scented breathing  made  me  look  up. 
M.  Vaux  was  leaning  on  the  deck-rail- 
ing, his  legs  crossed,  surveying  me  criti- 
cally through  his  half -shut  eyes. 

"Well,  'm,  glad  of  the  chance  t'  tell 
you.  Henz  and  Doctor  Howe  thought 
so  well  of  that  little  thing  of  yours  that  we 
've  put  it  in  rehearsal, — bring  it  out  Mon- 
day week.  'N'  've  concluded  you  can 
try  the  part  of  Marian  in  it.  Not  much 
in  that,  —  one  aria  you  can  make  some- 
thing of,  but  begin  easy,  hey  ?  " 

"I  have  concluded  to  give  up  that 
scheme,  Monsieur." 

"Tut!  tut!  No  such  thing.  Why, 
you  've  a  master -talent,  —  that  is,  with 
cultivation,  cultivation.  A  fine  gift,  Mad- 
am. Belongs  to  the  public.  Why,"  tap- 
ping his  yellow  teeth  with  his  cane-head, 
"  it 's  shutting  up  a  bird  in  a  cage,  to 
smother  a  voice  like  yours.  Must  have 
training,  —  yes,  yes,  '11  see  to  that ;  V 
there  are  tricks  and  bits  of  stage-effect ; 


but  you  '11  catch  'em,  —  soon  enough. 
There  's  other  little  matters,"  with  a  fur- 
tive glance  at  my  square  shoulders  and 
bony  figure,  "  necessary  to  success.  But 
you  '11  understand." 

I  saw  how  anxious  the  man  was  that 
I  should  accede  to  the  proposal.  I  had 
not  overrated  my  genius,  then  ? 

"  If  the  thing 's  to  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  quickly.  I  'm  going  to  run  back 
to  town  to-morrow  night,  and  you  'd 
best  go  with  me,  and  go  in  rehearsal  at 
once.  You  can  break  it  to  your  people 
to  -  morrow.  I  '11  meet  you  in  the  boat, 
—  that  is,"  with  an  unwilling  hesitation, 
"  if  you  decide  to  go." 

Jacky  approached  us. 

"  I  will  let  you  know,"  I  said ;  and  as 
he  walked  away,  the  water  began  its 
dull  throb,  throb,  again,  that  lasted  all 
night  long. 

All  night  long !  Other  people  may 
approach  the  crisis  of  their  fate  with 
senses  and  faculties  all  on  guard  and 
alert ;  but  with  me,  although  I  knew  the 
next  day  would  witness  my  choice  for 
life,  I  believe  that  heavy  thud  of  the  water 
was  the  most  real  thought,  trying  my 
brain  beyond  endurance.  I  tried  to  rea- 
son coolly  in  the  night  about  M.  Vaux 
and  his  scheme :  both  vulgar,  degrading 
in  outside  appearance,  —  I  felt  that,  to 
the  quick,  keenly  enough ;  bu,t  inside  lay 
a  career,  utterance  for  myself,  —  and  I 
had  been  dumb  and  choking  so  long ! 

A  beam  of  light  from  the  cabin-chande- 
lier struck  just  then  sharply  across  Doctor 
Manning's  face,  where  he  lay  asleep  in 
his  berth.  There  was  an  unusual  look  in 
it,  as  Jacky  had  said,  now  that  I  looked 
closely :  a  blueness  about  the  mouth,  and 
a  contraction  of  the  nostrils.  Was  it  a 
hint  of  any  secret  disease,  that  she  had 
looked  so  terrified,  and  even  the  boys 
had  kept  such  a  sidelong  scrutiny  over 
him  all  day  ?  I  sat  up.  If  I  could  go 
to  him,  put  my  hands  about  his  head, 
cling  to  him,  let  my  young  strength  and 
life  ooze  into  his  to  atone  for  all  he  had 
lost  in  those  old  days  !  There  was  pas- 
sion and  power  of  love  under  my  stiff- 
muscled  fingers  and  hard  calculating 
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brain,  such  as  these  people  with  their 
hot  blood  knew  nothing  of.  It  was 
passion,  a  weak  fever  of  the  flesh.  I 
drew  the  sheet  over  me,  and  lay  down 
again. 

The  morning  was  stifiingly  hot.  I  re- 
member the  crowd  of  porters,  drays,  etc., 
jostling  on  the  wharf:  the  narrow  street : 
Monsieur  passing  me,  as  we  turned  into 
it,  and  muttering,  "  By  six  this  after- 
noon I  must  know  your  decision " : 
Robert's  grave,  inquiring  face,  when  he 
first  met  his  father,  and  saw  his  changed 
look.  The  rooms  he  had  taken  for  us 
were  but  partially  furnished,  carpetless, 
the  sun  staring  in  through  dirty  win- 
dows, blue  and  yellow  paper  on  the 
walls.  He  went  out'with  Dr.  Manning 
for  a  walk ;  the  boys  scattered  off  noisily 
to  the  sea-side.  I  went  to  work  making 
a  sort  of  lounge  for  Teddy  to  sleep  on, 
out  of  some  blocks  of  wood  and  staves 
of  an  old  barrel,  and  so  passed  the  time 
until  noon.  Then  I  sat  down  to  mend  the 
weekly  heap  of  boys'  socks,  half-wash- 
ed and  leather-stained.  Out  of  the  win- 
dow where  I  sat  I  looked  down  into  the 
muddy  back-yard  of  the  boarding-house, 
where  an  Irishwoman  was  washing  and 
gossiping  with  the  cook  cleaning  fish 
over  the  ash-heap.  This  was  what  Life 
held  for  me  now,  was  it  ?  When  the 
door  was  opened,  a  strong  whiff  of 
dinner  filled  the  room.  Two  o'clock 
came. 

"  I  will  not  go  down  to  dinner,"  I  said 
to  Jacqueline,  when  the  cracked  bell 
rang.  "  I  will  go  out  and  find  Doctor 
Manning  on  the  cliffs.  I  may  have 
something  to  say  to  him." 

But  when  she  was  gone,  I  darned  on 
at  the  unclean  socks.  Somehow  the  fu- 
ture faced  me  in  my  work  and  surround- 
ings. But  I  did  not  think  of  it  as  a 
whole.  The  actual  dignity  and  beauty 
of  life,  God's  truth  itself,  may  have  grown 
dim  to  me,  behind  a  faint  body  and  tired 
fingers  ;  but  let  the  hard-worked  woman 
who  is  without  that  sin  throw  the  first 
stone  at  me.  I  got  up  at  last,  folded 
the  stockings,  and  put  them  away ;  then 
pinned  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl.  Teddy 


was  sitting  on  the  stairs,  half  asleep.  I 
stopped  to  kiss  him. 

"  You  '11  be  back  soon,  mother  ?  "  — 
hugging  me  close  about  the  neck. 

"  Good  bye,  Bud !  Bring  your  father 
his  pipe  to-night,  as  he  likes  you  to  do,— 
and  every  night." 

I  strained  him  close  to  my  breast  again ; 
he  had  a  warm,  honest  little  heart  of  his 
own ;  he  would  be  such  a  man  as  his  fa- 
ther. I  gasped,  set  him  down  :  I  dared 
not  kiss  him  after  I  thought  of  that :  and 
went  out  of  the  hall,  stumbling  over  the 
boarders'  hats  and  greasy  oil-cloth.  With- 
out, the  air  had  that  yellow  stirless  calm 
peculiar  to  Newport,  which  gives  to  the 
sea  and  landscape  the  effect  of  those 
French  pictures  glassed  in  tinted  crystal. 
There  were  but  few  passengers  on  the 
street.  I  wondered  if  any  of  them  held 
his  fate  in  his  hand  as  I  did  mine  that  day. 
Before  I  reached  the  cliffs  the  afternoon 
was  passing  away  rapidly ;  the  heated 
pavements  under  my  feet  growing  cooler, 
and  barred  with  long  gray  shadows ;  a 
sea-breeze  blowing  tattered  sand-colored 
clouds  inland;  the  bell  of  the  steamer 
rang  out  sharply  down  at  the  quiet  little 
wharf.  In  half  an  hour  she  would  sail. 
M.  Vaux  was  on  board,  awaiting  me.  I 
had  but  little  time  to  spare. 

I  turned  and  crept  slowly  along  the 
road  to  where  the  grassy  street  opened 
on  the  cliffs,  and  sat  down  on  the  brown 
rocks.  I  could  see  my  husband  on  the 
sands  with  Robert,  pacing  to  and  fro ; 
the  scent  of  their  cigars  almost  reached 
me  where  I  sat.  I  must  see  him  once 
more.  The  bell  of  the  boat  rang  again ; 
but  I  sat  still,  breaking  off  bits  of  the 
salt  crust  from  the  rock,  hardly  looking 
up  to  see  if  her  steam  was  up.  I  was 
going.  I  knew  she  would  not  sail  until 
I  was  on  board.  And  I  must  see  him 
again ;  he  would  call  me  Hetty,  maybe  : 
that  would  be  something  to  remember. 
It  was  very  quiet.  The  bare,  ghastly 
cliffs  formed  a  sort  of  crescent,  on  which 
I  sat ;  far  below,  the  sea  rolled  in,  over 
the  white  sand,  in  heavy  ashen  sweeps : 
in  one  horn  of  the  crescent  the  quaint 
old  town  nestled,  its  smoky  breath 
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sleepily  giving  good-night  to  the  clear 
pink  air ;  in  the  other  stood  the  sullen 
fort,  the  flag  flapping  sharply  against 
the  sky.  The  picture  cut  itself  vividly 
on  my  brain.  The  two  black  figures 
came  slowly  towards  me,  across  the 
sands,  seeing  me  at  last.  I  would  not 
tell  him  I  was  going :  I  could  write  from 
New  York :  I  thought,  my  courage  giv- 
ing way.  What  a  hard,  just  face  Rob- 
ert Manning  had !  What  money  I  made 
should  go  to  the  support  of  my  child: 
Robert  should  not  think  me  derelict  in 
every  duty.  Then  I  tried  to  get  up  to 
meet  them,  but  leaned  back  more  heav- 
ily on  the  rocks,  twisting  my  fingers  in 
a  tuft  of  salt  hay  that  grew  there. 

I  heard  Robert  say  something  about 
"jaded  "  and  "  overworked,"  as  he  look- 
ed at  me,  throwing  away  his  cigar;  his 
father  answered  in  a  whisper,  which 
made  the  young  man's  face  soften,  and 
•when  they  came  near,  he  called  me 
"  mother,"  for  the  first  time.  Into  the 
face  of  the  man  beside  him  I  did  not 
look :  I  thought  I  never  could  look  again. 
There  was  a  small  rip  in  the  sleeve  of 
his  great  -  coat :  I  remember  I  saw  it, 
and  wondered  feebly  if  Jacky  would  at- 
tend to  it,  —  if  my  child,  when  she  was  a 
woman,  would  be  careful  and  tender  with 
her  father.  Meantime  my  husband  was 
talking  in  his  cheerfullest,  heartiest  voice. 

"  Coming  here  makes  me  feel  as  if  the 
old  boy -time  had  come  back,  Hetty.  Rob 
and  I  have  been  planning  out  our  new 
life,  and  the  sea  and  the  fresh  air  and 
the  very  houses  seemed  to  join  in  the 
talk,  and  help  me  on  as  they  used  to  do 
then.  I  '11  begin  all  new :  just  as  then. 
Only  now" 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shawl  with  a 
motion  that  had  infinite  meaning  and 
affection  in  it.  The  little  steamer  at  the 
wharf  swayed  and  rocked.  Her  freight 
was  nearly  all  on  deck :  I  had  but  a  few 
moments  more,  —  that  is,  if  I  meant  to 
be  free. 

"  We  are  going  down  to  the  hotel  for 
a  few  minutes,  —  business,  Hetty,"  he 
said.  "  Will  you  wait  for  us  here  ?  or 
are  you  afraid  to  be  alone  ?  " 


"  No,  I  'm  not  afraid  to  be  alone.  It 
is  better  for  me." 

"  Good  bye,  then.     Come,  Rob." 

I  did  not  say  good-bye.  Even  then,  I 
think  I  did  not  know  what  I  had  resolv- 
ed. I  thrust  my  fingers  deeper  into  the 
wet  tuft  of  grass,  heard  the  long  dash  of 
the  breakers  on  the  beach,  looked  at  the 
square  black  figure  of  Robert  Manning 
as  it  went  slowly  up  the  sandy  road  into 
the  street.  At  the  other,  taller  and  more 
bent,  beside  it,  I  did  not  once  look.  I 
wiped  the  clammy  moisture  off  my  face 
and  throat. 

"  It 's  the  woman's  flesh  of  me,"  I  said. 
"  There  is  better  stuff  in  me  than  that. 
I  will  go  now,  and  fulfil  my  calling." 

On  the  wharf,  as  I  went  creeping  along, 
I  met  Monsieur.  He  offered  me  his  fat 
little  arm,  with  smiles  and  congratula- 
tions, and  handed  me  hurriedly  over  the 
plank  on  to  the  deck.  In  a  moment  the 
steamer  was  puffing  out  of  harbor. 

I  was  to  play  Marian  in  my  own  opera. 
God  had  given  me  a  power  of  head- 
work,  skill  for  a  certain  mission,  and  I 
was  going  to  perform  it.  The  vast,  vague 
substance  on  which  I  was  to  act  was 
brought  before  me  to-night,  palpable,  — 
the  world,  posterity,  time ;  how  did  I 
call  it  ?  But,  somehow,  it  was  not  what 
I  had  dreamed  of  since  my  babyhood  up 
yonder  in  Concord.  Nothing  was  vast  or 
vague.  I  was  looking  into  a  little  glass  in 
a  black-painted  frame,  and  saw  the  same 
Mrs.  Manning,  with  the  same  high  cheek- 
bones, the  yellow  mole  on  the  upper  lip, 
the  sorrowful  brown  eyes :  dressed  in 
tulle  now,  though,  the  angular  arms  and 
shoulders  bare,  and  coated  with  chalk,  a 
pat  of  rouge  laid  on  each  cheek :  under  the 
tulle -body  the  same  old  half  -  sickness ; 
the  same  throbbing  back-tooth  threaten- 
ing to  ache.  The  room  was  small,  tri- 
angular :  a  striped,  reddish  cotton  carpet 
on  the  floor,  a  door  with  a  brass  handle, 
my  bandbox  open  on  a  chair,  a  basin 
with  soapy  water,  soiled  towels,  two  drip- 
ping tallow-candles  :  in  short,  a  dressing- 
room  in  a  theatre.  Outside,  wheels,  pul- 
leys, pasteboard  castles,  trees,  chairs, 
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more  bony  women,  more  chalk,  more 
tulle.  Monsieur  in  a  greasy  green  dress- 
ing-gown odorous  of  tobacco,  swearing  at 
a  boy  with  blear  eyes,  —  a  scene-shifter. 
The  orchestra  tuning  beyond  the  foot- 
lights :  how  vilely  the  first  violin  slur- 
red over  that  second  passage  !  "  Life's 
Prophecy,"  I  called  it ;  and  that  "  Vision 
of  Heaven,"  the  trombonist  came  in  al- 
ways false  on  the  bass,  because,  as  Mon- 
sieur said,  he  had  always  two  brandy- 
slings  too  much.  Beyond  was  "  the 
world,"  passive,  to  be  acted  upon ;  the 
parquet,  —  ranged  seats  of  young  men 
with  the  flash  -  stamp  on  them  from  their 
thick  noses  to  the  broad  -  checked  trou- 
sers ;  the  dress-circle,  —  young  girls  with 
their  eyes  and  brains  full-facing  their  at- 
tendant sweethearts,  and  a  side -giggle 
for  the  stage  ;  crude  faces  in  the  gallery, 
tamed  faces  lower  down ;  gray  and  red 
and  black  and  tow  -  colored  heads  full 
of  myriad  teeming  thoughts  of  business, 
work,  pleasure,  outside  of  this :  treble 
and  tenor  notes  wandering  through  them, 
dying  almost  ere  born ;  touching  what 
soul  behind  the  dress  and  brain-work  V 
and  touching  it  how  ?  Ah,  well !  "I  am 
going  to  fulfil  my-  mission."  I  said  that, 
again  and  again,  as  I  stood  waiting. 
"  Now.  This  is  it.  I  take  it  up."  But 
my  blood  would  not  be  made  to  thrill. 

"  This  wart  must  be  covered,"  said  a 
walking-lady  in  red  paper-muslin,  touch- 
ing the  mole  on  my  lip  with  Meen  Fun. 
M.  Vaux  tapped  at  the  door,— a  sly,  oily 
smile  on  his  mouth. 

"  We  are  honored  to  -  night.  Be  pre- 
pared, my  dear  Madam,  for  surprises  in 
your  audience.  Your  husband  is  in  the 
house,  —  and  his  son,  Egbert  Manning." 

I  put  up  my  hands  in  the  vain  effort  to 
cover  the  bare  neck  and  shoulders, — then, 
going  back  into  the  dressing-room,  sat 
down,  without  a  word.  I  remember  how 
the  two  tallow-candles  flared  and  sputter- 
ed, as  I  sat  staring  at  them  ;  how  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brass  -  handled  door  the 
play  went  on,  the  pulleys  creaked,  and 
the  trombones  grated,  and  the  other  wom- 
en in  tulle  and  chalk  capered  and  sang, 
and  that  at  last  the  stuffy  voice  of  the 


call-boy  outside  cried,  "  Marian,  on,"  and 
it  was  my  time  to  fulfil  my  mission.  I 
remember  how  broad'  a  gap  the  green 
floor  of  the  stage  made  to  the  shining 
tin  foot-lights  ;  how  the  thousand  brassy, 
mocking  eyes  were  centred  on  the  lean 
figure  that  moved  forward  ;  how  I  heard 
a  weak  quaver  going  up,  and  knew  it  to 
be  my  own  voice  :  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  the  scene  was  ended  :  the  test 
and  last  scene  of  the  opera  it  had  been  : 
and  as  the  curtain  fell,  it  was  stopped  by 
a  faint,  dismal  hiss  that  grew  slowly  loud- 
er and  more  venomous,  was  mingled  with 
laughs  and  jeers  from  the  gallery,  and 
the  play  was  damned.  I  stood  with  my 
white  gauze  and  bony  body  and  rouge 
behind  a  pasteboard  flower- vase,  and  look- 
ed out  at  the  laughing  mob  of  faces.  This 
was  the  world ;  I  had  done  my  best  head- 
work  for  it,  and  even  these  plebeian  brains 
had  found  it  unfit  for  use,  and  tossed  it 
aside.  I  waited  there  a  moment,  and 
then  passing  Monsieur,  whose  puffy  face 
was  purple  with  disappointment  and  rage, 
went  into  the  dressing-room. 

"  What  wonder  ?  "  I  heard  him  de- 
mand in  French.  "It  was  so  coarse  a 
theft !  But  I  hoped  the  catch  -  dresses 
would  pass  it  off." 

I  wrapped  a  flannel  cloak  over  my  airy 
robes,  and  went  out,  down  the  crooked 
back -stairs  into  the  street.  I  had  no 
money ;  if  I  went  back  to  the  hotel 
where  I  had  been  stopping,  it  would  be 
as  a  beggar. 

I  waited  outside  of  the  theatre  by  an 
old  woman's  candy  -  stand  for  the  crowd 
to  hustle  past,  holding  myself  up  by  her 
chair-back.  She  was  nodding,  for  it  was 
past  midnight,  but  opened  her  red  eyes 
to  lift  a  little  child  on  her  knees  who  had 
been  asleep  at  her  feet. 

"  Come,  Puss,  the  play 's  out,  it 's  time 
for  you  an'  Granny  to  be  snug  at  home." 

I  laughed.  Why,  there  was  not  one 
of  these  women  or  men  crowding  by,  the 
very  black  beggar  holding  your  horse, 
who  had  not  a  home,  a  child  to  touch,  to 
love  them,  —  not  one.  And  I  —  I  had 
my  Self.  I  had  developed  that. 

I  pulled  the  cloak  closer  about  me  and 
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•went  down  the  pavement.  The  street  was 
thronged  with  street-cars  stopping  for  the 
play  -  goers,  hacks'  and  omnibuses  ;  the 
gas  flamed  in  red  and  green  letters  over 
the  house-fronts ;  the  crowd  laughed  and 
swayed  and  hummed  snatches  of  songs,  as 
they  went  by.  I  saw  one  or  two  husbands 
drawing  the  wrappings  tighter  about  their 
wives'  throats,  for  the  air  was  sharp.  My 
husband  had  seen  my  shoulders  to-night, 
—  so  had  they  all,  covered  with  chalk. 
There  were  children,  too,  cuddling  close 
to  their  mothers'  sides  in  the  carriages. 
I  wondered  if  my  child  would  ever  know 
it  had  a  mother.  So  I  went  slowly  down 
the  street.  I  never  saw  the  sky  so  dark 
and  steely  a  blue  as  it  was  that  night :  if 
there  had  been  one  star  in  it,  I  think  it 
would  have  looked  softer,  more  pitying, 
somehow,  when  I  looked  up.  Knowing 
all  that  I  had  done,  I  yet  cannot  but  feel 
a  pity  for  the  wretch  I  was  that  night.  If 
the  home  I  had  desolated,  the  man  and 
child  I  had  abandoned,  had  chosen  their 
revenge,  they  could  not  have  asked  that 
the  woman's  flesh  and  soul  should  rise  in 
me  with  a  hunger  so  mad  as  this. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street,  a  group 
from  the  crowd  had  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  drug-shop  ;  they  were  anxious,  curi- 
ous, whispering  back  to  those  behind 
them.  Some  woman  fainting,  perhaps, 
or  some  one  ill.  I  could  not  pass  the 
lock  of  carriages  at  the  crossing,  and  stop- 
ped, looking  into  the  green  light  of  the 
window  -  bottles.  In  a  moment  I  caught 
my  own  name,  "  Manning,"  from  a  police- 
man who  came  out,  and  a  word  or  two 
added.  The  crowd  drew  back  with  a 
sudden  breath  of  horror;  but  I  passed 
them,  and  went  in.  It  was  a  large  shop  : 
the  lustres,  marble  soda-fountains,  and 
glittering  shelves  of  bottles  dazzled  me  at 
first,  but  I  saw  presently  two  or  three 
men,  from  whom  the  crowd  had  shrunk 
away,  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop. 
Something  lay  on  the  counter  among 
them,  —  a  large,  black  figure,  the  arm 
hanging  down,  the  feet  crossed.  It  did 
not  move.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  stood 
there,  it  might  be  hours,  or  minutes,  and  it 
did  not  move.  But  I  knew,  the  first  mo- 


ment I  looked  at  it,  that  it  never  would 
move  again.  They  worked  with  him,  the 
three  men,  not  speaking  a  word.  The 
waistcoat  and  shirt  were  open  ;  there  was 
a  single  drop  of  blood  on  the  neck,  where 
they  had  tried  to  open  a  vein.  After  a 
while  the  physician  drew  back,  and  put 
his  hand  gently  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
shorter,  stouter  of  the  other  two  men. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  compassionately. 

Robert  Manning  did  not  seem  to  hear 
him.  He  had  knelt  on  the  floor  and  hid 
his  face  in  the  hand  that  hung  down  still 
and  cold.  The  druggist,  a  pale,  little  per- 
son, drew  the  doctor  aside. 

"  What  is  it,  now  ?  Apoplexy  ?  "  his 
face  full  of  pity. 

"  No.  Brought  on  by  nervous  excite- 
ment, —  heart,  you  know.  Threatened  a 
long  time,  his  son  says.  His  wife,  the 
woman  who  " 

The  policeman  had  been  eying  my 
dress  under  the  cloak  for  some  time. 

"  Hi !  You  'd  best  move  on,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  This  a'n't  no  place  for  the 
likes  of  you." 

I  stood  still  a  moment,  looking  at  the 
brawny  black  figure  lying  on  the  coun- 
ter. The  old  days  of  Tinder  and  the 
paddock,  —  I  don't  know  why  I  thought 
of  them.  It  did  not  move :  it  never 
would  move  again.  Dead.  I  had  mur- 
dered him.  I !  I  got  my  fingers  in  my 
oily  hair,  and  pulled  at  it.  "  Hetty,  Het- 
ty Manning,"  I  said,  "  good  bye !  Good 
bye,  Daniel ! "  I  remember  hearing  my- 
self laugh  as  I  left  the  shop-door ;  then  I 
went  down  the  street. 

When  I  was  far  down  the  Bowery,  an 
old  thought  came  feebly  up  in  my  brain. 
It  was  how  the  water  had  choked,  chok- 
ed, all  that  night  long  in  the  wheel  of  the 
boat.  When  I  thought  of  that,  I  waited 
to  think.  Then  I  turned  and  went  to  the 
bay,  beyond  Castle  Garden. 

The  rain,  drip,  dripping  on  a  cottage- 
roof:  on  branches,  too,  near  at  hand, 
that  rustled  and  struck  now  and  then 
against  the  little  window  -  shutters,  in  a 
fashion  just  dreary  enough  to  make  one 
nestle  closer  into  the  warm  bed,  and  peep 
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out  into  the  shadowy  chamber,  with  the 
cozy  little  fire  burning  hotly  in  the  grate. 
Patter,  patter :  gurgling  down  the  spouts : 
slacking  for  a  minute,  threatening  to  stop 
and  let  you  sleep  in  a  usual,  soundless, 
Vulgar  way,  as  on  other  nights :  then  at 
it  again,  drip,  drip,  more  monotonous, 
cheerl'uller  in  its  dreariness  than  ever. 
Thunder,  too :  growling  off  in  the  hills, 
where  the  night  and  rain  found  no  snug 
little  bed-room  to  make  brighter  by  their 
besieging:  greenish- white  jets  of  light- 
ning in  the  cracks  of  the  shutters,  mak- 
ing the  night  -  lamp  on  the  toilet  -  table 
and  the  fire  suddenly  go  out  and  kindle 
up  fiercely  again. 

This  for  a  long  time  :  hours  or  not, 
why  should  one  try  to  know  ?  A  little 
bed,  with  crimson  curtains,  cool  white 
pillows :  a  soft  bed,  where  the  aching 
limbs  rested  afresh  with  every  turn.  Af- 
ter a  while,  a  comfortable,  dumpling  little 
figure  in  a  loose  wrapper,  popping  out  of 
some  great  chair's  depths  by  the  fire  and 
stirring  some  posset  on  the  hearth  :  smell- 
ing at  a  medicine-bottle  :  coming  to  the 
bed-side,  putting  a  tat  hand  on  one's  fore- 
head :  a  start,  a  nervous  kiss,  a  shaky 
little  laugh  or  two,  as  she  fumbles  about, 
saying,  "  Hush-h  !  "  and  a  sudden  disap- 
pearing behind  the  curtains.  A  grave, 
pale  face  looking  steadily  down,  as  if 
afraid  to  believe,  until  the  dear  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  and  the  head,  with  its  old 
wig,  is  dropped,  and  I  and  God  only 
know  what  his  soul  is  saying. 

"  My  husband  !  " 

"  Hetty ! " 

"  Is  it  you  ?  —Daniel  ?  " 

He  lifted  me  in  his  arms  farther  up  on 
the  pillow,  smoothing  the  blankets  about 
me,  trying  to  speak,  but  only  choking, 
in  a  ridiculous  fashion. 

"  And  the  opera,  and  the  drug-shop, 
and  " 

I  held  my  hand  to  my  head. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Jacky,  bobbing 
out  from  behind  the  curtains,  her  eyes 
suspiciously  red  and  shiny,  "  I  'm  afraid 
you  've  had  some  bad  dreams,  dear.  Just 
take  a  teaspoonful  of  this,  that  's  a 
good  soul!  You  've  been  ill,  you  see. 
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Brain  -  fever,  and  what  not.  The  very 
day  we  came  to  Newport.  Uncle  Daniel 
and  Robert  found  you  on  the  cliff." 

"  When  we  came  from  the  hotel,  you 
remember  ?  "  still  pulling  the  blanket  up, 
his  lip  unsteady. 

"  You  '11  choke  her ;  what  a  nurse  you 
are,  to  be  sure,  Uncle  Dan  !  And  the 
woman's  feet  as  bare  " 

"  There,  there,  Jacky  !  I  know," — sub- 
missively, twitching  at  my  nightcap,  and 
then  gathering  my  head  into  his  arms 
until  I  could  hear  how  his  heart  throb- 
bed under  the  strong  chest.  "  My  wife  ! 
Hetty  !  Hetty  !  "  he  whispered. 

I  knew  he  was  thanking  God  for  giv- 
ing me  to  him  again.  /  dared  not  think 
of  God,  or  him  :  God,  that  had  given  me 
another  chance. 

I  lay  there  until  morning,  weak  and 
limp,  on  his  arm,  touching  it  now  and 
then  to  be  sure  it  was  alive,  an  actual 
flesh  -  and  -  blood  arm,  —  that  I  was  not 
a  murderer.  Weak  as  any  baby :  and 
it  seemed  to  me  —  it  comes  to  me  yet  as 
a  great  truth  —  that  God  had  let  me  be 
born  again :  that  He,  who  gave  a  new 
life  to  the  thief  in  his  last  foul  breath, 
had  given  me,  too,  another  chance  to  try 
again.  Jacky,  who  was  the  most  arbi- 
trary of  nurses,  coiled  herself  up  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  kept  her  unwink- 
ing eyes  sharp  on  us  to  enforce  silence. 
Never  were  eyes  more  healthful  and 
friendly,  I  thought,  feebly.  But  I  tried 
all  the  time  to  press  my  poor  head  in 
closer  to  my  husband's  breast :  I  was 
barely  free  from  that  vacuum  of  death 
and  crime,  and  in  there  were  the  strength 
and  life  that  were  to  save  me ;  I  knew 
that.  God,  who  had  brought  me  to  this, 
alone  knew  how  I  received  it :  whether  it 
was  a  true  wife  that  lay  on  Daniel  Man- 
ning's bosom  that  night ;  how  I  loathed 
the  self  I  had  worshipped  so  long ;  how 
the  misused,  diseased  body  andjoul  were 
alive  with  love  for  him,  craved  a  week's, 
a  day's  life  to  give  themselves  utterly  to 
him,  to  creep  closer  to  him  and  the  Fa- 
ther that  he  knew  so  simply  and  so  well. 
I  heard  him  once  in  the  night,  when  he 
thought  I  was  asleep,  say  to  himself 
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something  of  the  wife  who  had  been  re- 
stored to  him,  who  "  was  dead  and  is 
alive  a  wain,  was  lost  and  is  found."  But 

C 

how  true  those  words  were  he  can  nev- 
er know. 

I  fell  asleep  towards  morning,  and 
when  I  woke,  it  was  with  a  clear  head 
and  stronger  eye  to  comprehend  my  new 
chance  in  life.  The  room  had  a  pure, 
fresh,  daylight  look,  snug  and  tidy  ;  a 
clear  fire  crackled  on  the  clean  hearth ; 
Jacky  herself  had  her  most  invigorating 
of  morning  faces,  going  off  at  the  least 
hint  of  a  joke  into  redness  and  smiles.  It 
rained  still,  but  the  curtains  were  drawn 
back,  and  I  could  see  through  the  gray 
wet  what  a  pleasant  slope  of  meadow 
there  was  outside,  clumped  over  with 
horse-chestnuts  and  sycamores,  down  to 
a  narrow  creek.  The  water  was  fogged 
over  now  with  drifting  mist,  but  beyond 
I  caught  gh'mpses  of  low  wooded  hills, 
and  far  to  the  left  the  pale  flush  of  the 
sea  running  in  on  the  sand.  My  hus- 
band was  watching  me  eagerly  as  I  look- 
ed out. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  am,  Dan- 
iel." 

"  No,  of  course  you  don't,"  —  rubbing 
his  forehead,  as  he  always  did  when  he 
was  especially  pleased.  "  There  's  so 
much  to  tell  you,  Hetty  dear!  We  're 
beginning  all  new  again,  you  see." 

"  You  '11  not  tell  a  word,  until  she  's 
had  her  breakfast,"  said  Jacky,  dogmat- 
ically, coming  with  her  white  basin  of 
cool  water. 

Oh,  the  remembrance  of  that  plunge  of 
cold  on  the  hot  skin,  of  the  towel's  smell- 
ing of  lavender,  of  the  hard-brushed  hair, 
of  the  dainty  little  tray,  with  its  smoking 
cup  of  fragrant,  amber  tea,  and  delicatest 
slice  of  crisp  toast !  Truly,  the  woman's 
flesh  of  me,  having  been  triumphant  so 
long,  goes  back  with  infinite  relish  to  that 
first  meal,  and  the  two  bright  faces  bent 
over  me.  And  then  came  Teddy,  sly- 
ing  to  the  pillow-side,  watching  my  pale 
face  and  thin  hands  with  an  awe-struck 
gaze,  and  carrying  off  the  tea  and  toast 
to  finish  by  the  hearth. 

"  You  can't  see  much  for  the  rain, 


mother,"  anxiously.  "  Not  the  orchard, 
nor  the  stable,  —  but  there  is  a  stable, 
and  hay,  and  eggs  every  morning,  only 
the  gray  hen 's  trying  to  set,  if  you  '11  be- 
lieve it.  And  old  Mary  's  in  the  kitchen, 
and  we  've  got  even  Tinder  and  our  old 
peacock  from  the  Hudson." 

"  Eat  your  toast  now,  Captain,"  said 
his  father,  putting  his  arm  about  me 
again. 

"  Yes,  Hetty,  it 's  a  bit  of  a  farm, — ten 
or  fifteen  acres.  Ourcozery:  yours  and 
mine,  dear.  It 's  Rob's  surprise," — with 
the  awkward  laugh  a  man  gives,  when, 
if  he  were  a  woman,  the  tears  would 
come. 

"  Rob  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  had  it  ready.  I  knew  it 
before  we  left  New  York,  but  we  want- 
ed to  surprise  you.  The  boys  all  put  in 
a  little.  They  're  good  boys.  I  've  hard- 
ly deserved  it  of  them,"  —  pulling  at  the 
quilt-fringe.  "  I  've  been  a  glum,  unso- 
ciable old  dog.  I  might  have  made  their 
lives  cheerfuller.  They  're  going  West : 
Bill  and  John  to  Chicago,  and  Jem  to 
St.  Louis :  just  waiting  for  you  to  be 
better.". 

"  I  am  sorry." 

I  was  sorry.  The  thought  of  their 
earnest,  honest,  downright  faces  came  to 
me  now  with  a  new  meaning,  somehow  : 
I  could  enter  into  their  life  now :  it  was 
an  eager  affection  I  was  ready  to  give 
them,  that  they  could  not  understand :  I 
had  wakened  up,  so  thirsty  for  love,  and 
to  love. 

"  Yes,  Rob  did  it,"  —  lingering  on  the 
name  tenderly.  "  It 's  a  snug  home  for 
us  :  we  '11  have  to  rough  it  outside  a  lit- 
tle, but  we  're  not  old  yet,  Hetty,  eh  ?  " 
turning  up  my  face.  "  I  have  my  old 
school  in  town  again.  We  have  every- 
thing we  want  now,  to  begin  afresh." 

I  did  not  answer;  nor,  through  the 
day,  when  Jacky  and  the  boys,  one  af- 
ter another,  would  say  anxiously,  as  one 
does  to  a  sick  person,  "Is  there  any- 
thing you  need,  mother  ?  "  did  I  utter  a 
wish.  I  dared  not :  I  knew  all  that  I 
had  done :  and  if  God  never  gave  me 
that  gift  again,  I  never  should  ask  for  it. 
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But  I  saw  them  watching  ine  more  un- 
easily, and  towards  evening  caught  part 
of  Jacky's  talk  with  Doctor  Manning. 

"  I  tell  you  I  will.  I  '11  risk  the  fever," 
impatiently.  "  It 's  that  she  wants.  I 
can  see  it  in  her  eyes.  Heaven  save 
you,  Uncle  Dan,  you  're  not  a  woman ! " 

And  in  a  moment  she  brought  my  baby 
and  laid  it  in  my  breast.  It  was  only 
when  its  little  hand  touched  me  that  I 
surely  knew  God  had  forgiven  me. 

It  ceased  raining  in  the  evening :  the 
clouds  cleared  off,  red  and  heavy.  Rob 
had  come  up  from  town,  and  took  his 
father's  place  beside  me,  but  he  and 
Jacky  brought  their  chairs  close,  so  we 
had  a  quiet  evening  all  together.  Their 
way  of  talking,  of  politics  or  religion  or 
even  news,  was  so  healthy  and  alive, 
warm-blooded!  And  I  entered  into  it 
with  so  keen  a  relish !  It  was  such  an 
earnest,  heartsome  world  I  had  come 
into,  out  of  myself!  Once,  when  Jacque- 
line was  giving  me  a  drink,  she  said,  — 

"  I  wish  you  'd  tell  us  what  you  dream- 
ed in  all  these  days,  dear." 

Robert  glanced  at  me  keenly. 

"  No,  Jacky,"  he  said,  his  face  flushing. 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes :  from 
that  moment  I  had  a  curious  reliance 
and  trust  in  his  shrewd,  just,  kindly  na- 
'ture,  and  in  his  religion,  a  something  be- 
low that.  If  I  were  dying,  I  should  be 
glad  if  Robert  Manning  would  pray  for 


me.  I  should  think  his  prayers  would 
be  heard. 

"I  will  not  forget  what  I  dreamed, 
Robert,"  I  said. 

"  No,  mother.     I  know." 

After  that,  awhile,  I  was  talking  to 
him  of  the  home  he  had  prepared  for 
his  father  and  me. 

"  I  wanted  you  just  to  start  anew,  with 
Teddy  and  the  baby,  here,"  he  said, 
lightly. 

"  And  Jacky,"  I  added,  looking  up  at 
the  bright,  chubby  face. 

It  grew  suddenly  crimson,  then  color- 
less, then  the  tears  came.  There  was 
a  strange  silence. 

"  Rob,"  she  whispered,  hiding  her 
head  sheepishly,  "  Rob  says  no." 

"  Yes,  Rob  says  no,"  putting  his  hand 
on  her  crisp  curls.  "  He  wants  you.  And 
mother,  here,  will  tell  you  a  woman  has 
no  better  work  in  life  than  the  one  she 
has  taken  up :  to  make  herself  a  visible 
Providence  to  her  husband  and  child." 

I  kissed  Jacky  again  and  again,  but 
I  said  nothing.  He  went  away  just  af- 
ter that.  When  .he  shook  hands,  I  held 
up  the  baby  to  be  kissed.  He  played 
with  it  a  minute,  and  then  put  it  down. 

"  God  bless  the  baby,"  he  said,  "  and 
its  mother,"  more  earnestly. 

Then  he  and  Jacky  went  out  and 
left  me  alone  with  my  husband  and  my 
child. 


PALINGENESIS. 

I  LAY  upon  the  headland-height,  and  listened 
To  the  incessant  sobbing  of  the  sea 

In  caverns  under  me, 

And  watched  the  waves,  that  tossed  and  fled  and  glistened, 
Until  the  rolling  meadows  of  amethyst 

Melted  away  in  mist. 

Then  suddenly,  as  one  from  sleep,  I  started  ; 
For  round  about  me  all  the  sunny  capes 
Seemed  peopled  with  the  shapes 
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Of  those  whom  I  had  known  in  days  departed, 
Apparelled  in  the  loveliness  which  gleams 
On  faces  seen  in  dreams. 

A  moment  only,  and  the  light  and  glory 
Faded  away,  and  the  disconsolate  shore 

Stood  lonely  as  before  ; 
And  the  wild  roses  of  the  promontory 
Around  me  shuddered  in  the  wind,  and  shed 

Their  petals  of  pale  red. 

There  was  an  old  belief  that  in  the  embers 
Of  all  things  their  primordial  form  exists, 

And  cunning  alchemists 
Could  recreate  the  rose  with  all  its  members 
From  its  own  ashes,  but  without  the  bloom, 

Without  the  lost  perfume. 

Ah,  me !  what  wonder-working,  occult  science 
Can  from  the  ashes  in  our  hearts  once  more 

The  rose  of  youth  restore  ? 
What  craft  of  alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 

Renew  this  phantom-flower  ? 

"  Oh,  give  me  back,"  I  cried,  "  the  vanished  splendors, 
The  breath  of  morn,  and  the  exultant  strife, 

When  the  swift  stream  of  life 
Bounds  o'er  its  rocky  channel,  and  surrenders 
The  pond,  with  all  its  lilies,  for  the  leap 

Into  the  unknown  deep  ! " 

And  the  sea  answered,  with  a  lamentation, 
Like  some  old  prophet  wailing,  and  it  said, 

"  Alas  !  thy  youth  is  dead ! 
It  breathes  no  more,  its  heart  has  no  pulsation, 
In  the  dark  places  with  the  dead  of  old 

It  lies  forever  cold  !  " 

Then  said  I,  "  From  its  consecrated  cerements 
I  will  not  drag  this  sacred  dust  again, 

Only  to  give  me  pain  ; 

But,  still  remembering  all  the  lost  endearments, 
Go  on  my  way,  like  one  who  looks  before, 

And  turns  to  weep  no  more." 

Into  what  land  of  harvests,  what  plantations 
Bright  with  autumnal  foliage  and  the  glow 

Of  sunsets  burning  low  ;  , 

Beneath  what  midnight  skies,  whose  constellations 
Light  up  the  spacious  avenues  between 

This  world  and  the  unseen  ! 
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Amid  what  friendly  greetings  and  caresses, 
What  households,  though  not  alien,  yet  not  mine, 

What  bowers  of  rest  divine  ; 
To  what  temptations  iu  lone  wildernesses, 
What  famine  of  the  heart,  what  pain  and  loss, 

The  bearing  of  what  cross  ! 

I  do  not  know  ;  nor  will  I  vainly  question 
Those  pages  of  the  mystic  book  which  hold 

The  story  still  untold, 
But  without  rash  conjecture  or  suggestion 
Turn  its  last  leaves  in  reverence  and  good  heed, 

Until  "  The  End  "  I  read. 
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"  LET  the  wealthy  and  great 
Roll  in  splendor  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it; 
I  eat  my  own  lamb, 
My  own  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my -own  fleece,  and  I  wear  it; 
I  have  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 
I  have  fruits,  I  have  flowers, 

THe  lark  is  my  morning  alarm er; 
So,  jolly  boys,  now, 
Here 's  God  speed  the  plough, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer!  " 

So  sings  a  certain  venerable  pitcher  its 
untiring  song.  A  brave  pitcher  it  was  in 
its  day.  A  well-ordered  farm  lies  along 
its  swelling  sides.  A  purple  man  merrily 
drives  his  purple  team  afield.  Gold  and 
purple  milkmaids  are  milking  purple  and 
golden  cows.  Young  boys  bind  the  ri- 
pened sheaves,  or  bear  mugs  of  foaming 
cider  to  the  busy  hay-makers,  with  artis- 
tic defiance  of  chronology.  There  are 
ploughs  and  harrows,  hoes  and  spades, 
beehives  and  poultry  -  houses,  all  in  the 
best  repair,  and  all  resplendent  in  purple 
and  gold.  Alas !  Ilium  fuit.  The  gold 
is  become  dim,  the  purple  is  dingy,  the 
lucent  whiteness  has  gone  gray  ;  a  very 
large,  brown,  zigzag  fissure  has  rent  its 
volcanic  path  through  the  happy  home, 
dividing  the  fair  garden,  cutting  the 
plough  in  two,  narrowly  escaping  the 


ploughman ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  struct- 
ure is  saved  from  violent  disruption  only 
by  the  unrelaxing  clasp  of  a  string  of 
blue  yarn.  Thus  passes  away  the  glory 
of  the  world ! 

Is  it  not  too  often  typical  of  the  glory 
of  our  rural  dreams?  To  live  in  the 
country  ;  to  lie  on  green  lawns,  or  under 
bowers  of  roses  and  honeysuckle;  to 
watch  the  procession  of  the  flowers,  and 
bind  upon  our  brows  the  sweetest  and  the 
fairest ;  to  take  largess  of  all  the  fruits  in 
their  season ;  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  world,  dead  to  its  din,  alive  only 
to  its  beauty ;  to  feed  upon  butter  and 
honey,  and  feast  upon  strawberries  and 
cream,  all  found  within  your  own  gar- 
den-wall ;  to  be  wakened  by  the  lark, 
and  lulled  asleep  by  the  cricket ;  to  hear 
the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell  as  you  walk, 
and  to  smell  the  new-mown  hay :  sure- 
ly we  have  found  Arcadia  at  last.  Cast 
away  day-book  and  ledger,  green  bag 
and  yardstick  ;  let  us  go  straightway  into 
the  country  and  buy  a  farm.  __ 

But  before  the  deeds  are  actually  de- 
livered, before  your  feet  have  finally  de- 
serted the  pavement  to  make  life -long 
acquaintance  with  the  dew,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pitcher's  word  is  as  good  as  its  bond.  If 
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its  fallen  fortunes  are  indicative  of  what 
yours  shall  be,  —  if  Arcadia  blooms  only 
in  its  gorgeous  bosom,  and  will  turn  into 
an  Arabia  Petrasa  at  the  first  touch  of 
your  spade,  —  better  for  you  a  pitcher  of 
roughest  Delft  on  board  of  deal  than  all 
this  pomp  and  circumstance  of  lies. 

Reports  of  societies  are  not  generally 
"  as  interesting  as  a  novel."  Neverthe- 
less, if  one  will  consult  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  Agriculture  for  1862,  he 
will  find,  among  fascinating  columns  of 
figures,  bold  disquisitions  on  the  midge,  a 
mil-age  of  grapes,  pears,  and  peaches,  and 
uncomfortable  -  looking  "  thoroughbred  " 
cattle,  an  essay,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall  of 
New  York  city,  which  may  assist  him  in 
forming  his  plans.  It  is  not  necessarily 
destructive  of  the  most  charming  theories, 
but  it  is  very  definite  and  damnatory  as 
to  facts.  Among  other  unromantic  and 
disagreeable  things,  it  asserts — and  proves 
its  assertions  by  still  more  disagreeable, 
because  incontrovertible  statistics, — that, 
for  all  the  sylvan  delights  of  lawn  and 
bower,  and  the  exquisite  sensation  of  eat- 
ing your  own  hams,  the  largest  class  of 
patients  in  insane  asylums  comes  from  the 
"jolly  boys"  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters ;  but  better  watch  a  grass -blade 
struggling  up  under  the  curb-stone  of  the 
sidewalk  than  view  the  fairest  landscape 
in  the  world  from  behind  a  grated  win- 
dow. We  learn  also,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
ample  larder,  his  freedom  from  envy  and 
carking  care,  the  farmer  does  not  live  so 
long  as  the  pale  clergyman  whose  white 
hands  he  looks  upon  with  only  not  con- 
tempt; but  how  sweet  soever  may  be 
the  scent  of  clover  and  buttercup,  he 
little  heeds  their  fragrance  who  lies  be- 
neath them.  We  are  told  that  a  very 
large  part  of  our  farming  population  have 
no  breadth  of  view ;  that  they  cannot  en- 
ter into  a  conversation  beyond  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  weather,  the  crops,  the  mar- 
kets, and  the  neighborhood -news.  The 
freshness,  the  beauty,  the  music  and  mo- 
tion, that  breathe  and  stir  around  them, 
can  gain  no  foothold  in  the  unvarying 
routine  of  their  lives ;  but  in  vain  do 
the  heavens  spread  out  their  glory,  and 


in  vain  the  earth  unfolds  her  loveliness, 

if 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more." 

To  these  skeletons  is  added,  perhaps,  the 
causal  and  certainly  the  most  common 
skeleton  of  all :  in  this  rustic  paradise, 
this  home  of  all  the  graces  and  comforts, 
the  grim  spectre  Debt  stalks  to  and  fro, 
eating  out  the  farmer's  substance,  and 
giving  him  in  return  anxiety,  makeshifts, 
irascibility,  and  despair.  Three  homes 
out  of  four,  according  to  this  writer's  es- 
timate, suffer  from  the  ravages  of  debt. 
This  is  a  general,  perhaps  a  national 
view.  We  may  come  a  little  nearer 
home,  and  find  that  a  closer  examination 
only  confirms  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  broader  survey.  Thoreau,  who 
"  has  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Concord," 
and  whose  keen  eyes  took  note  there  for 
forty  years,  says, — "  When  I  consider  my 
neighbors,  the  farmers  of  Concord,  .... 
I  find  that  for  the  most  part  they  have 
been  toiling  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
that  they  may  become  the  real  owners  of 
their  farms,  which  commonly  they  have 
inherited  with  incumbrances,  or  else 
bought  with  hired  money,  ....  but  com- 
monly they  have  not  paid  for  them  yet. 
It  is  true,  the  incumbrances  sometimes 
outweigh  the  value  of  the  farm,  so  that 
the  farm  itself  becomes  one  great  incum- 
brance,  and  still  a  man  is  found  to  inherit 
it,  being  well  acquainted  with  it,  as  he 
says.  On  applying  to  the  assessors,  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  cannot  at 
once  name  a  dozen  in  the  town  who  own 
their  farms  free  and  clear.  If  you  would 
know  the  history  of  these  homesteads,  in- 
quire at  the  bank  where  they  are  mort- 
gaged. The  man  who  h.as  actually  paid 
for  his  farm  with  labor  on  it  is  so  rare 
that  every  neighbor  can  point  to  him.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  three  such  men  in 
Concord.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
merchants, —  that  a  very  large  majority, 
even  ninety-seven  in  a  hundred,  are  sure 
to  fail,  —  is  equally  true  of  the  farmers. 
....  Yet  the  Middlesex  Cattle  -  Show 
goes  off  here  with  eclat  annually,  as  if 
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all  the  joints  of  the  agricultural  machine 
were  suent." 

If  you  do  not  trust  the  testimony  of 
books,  but  will  turn  to  living  men,  you 
will  scarcely  fare  better.  One  man, 
whose  recreations  have  been  rural,  but 
his  business  civic,  conducts  you  through 
his  groves  and  summer-houses,  his  stone 
barns  and  his  latticed  cottages,  but  tem- 
pers your  enthusiasm  with  the  remark, 
that  this  fancy  farming  is  sowing  nine- 
pences  to  reap  sixpences.  Relinquishing 
fancy  farms,  you  go  to  the  practical  man 
swinging  his  scythe  in  his  hay-field,  his 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  above  his  elbows,  and 
his  trousers  tucked  into  his  boots.  He 
shows  you  the  face-walls  and  the  com- 
post-heap, the  drains  and  the  resultant 
hay -cocks,  with  measurable  pride,  but 
tells  you  at  the  same  time  that  every  dol- 
lar he  has  earned  on  that  farm  has  cost 
him  nine  shillings.  This  will  never  do. 
A  third  farmer  has  inherited  his  farm,  not 
only  without  incumbrance,  but  with  mon- 
ey at  interest.  Under  his  hands  it  waxes 
fat  and  flourishing,  and  sends  to  market 
every  year  its  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  produce.  But  you  over- 
hear its  owner  telling  his  neighbor  that 
"  it  's  a  Cain's  business,  this  farming : 
make  any  man  cross  enough  to  kill  his 
-brother!"  You  find  this  farmer  racked 
with  rheumatism,  though  in  the  prime  of 
life, — bent  with  the  weight  of  years  before 
his  time.  He  has  lost  his  health  just  as 
he  has  improved  his  farm,  by  working 
early  and  late  through  sun  and  rain. 
You  turn  to  still  another  farm,  whose 
owner  brings  the  learning  of  a  college  as 
well  as  the  muscles  of  a  yeoman  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  His  nurseries  and 
orchards  are  thrifty,  his  cattle  sleek  and 
comfortable,  his  yards  broad,  cleanly,  and 
sunny.  His  fields  wave  with  plenty,  his 
granary  overflows.  Here,  surely,  you  have 
struck  into  the  Happy  Valley.  Here  at 
last  Tityrus  reposes  under  the  shade  of 
his  broad-spreading  beech-trees.  On  the 
contrary,  you  find  Tityrus  in  the  back 
sitting-room,  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  fine 
frenzy  over  a  very  prose  bucolic  on  the 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  Sheep-Hus- 


bandry, which  he  is  writing  for  the 
"  Country  Gentleman  "  at  five  dollars  a 
page.  All  the  cool  of  the  day  he  works 
on  his  farm,  and  all  the  hot  of  the  day  he 
devotes  to  his  manuscript ;  and  he  avers 
with  a  solemnity  which  carries  convic- 
tion, that  he  and  his  wife  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  carrying  on 
their  farm  for  the  benefit  of  the  hired 
help !  He  is  devoted  to  farming ;  he  is 
interested  in  its  processes ;  but  the  men 
and  maids  get  all  the  profits,  and  he  sup- 
ports his  family  by  his  pen.  Everywhere 
you  find  one  song  with  variations.  Far- 
mers and  farmers'  wives  are  not  in  love 
with  their  calling.  They  are  not  enthu- 
siastic over  it.  The  "  smartest "  of  the 
children  do  not  remain  at  home  to  take 
charge  of  the  farm,  unless  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  their  aged  parents,  or 
lured  by  some  promise  of  extraordinary 
recompense.  Everywhere  the  farmer 
finds  farming  to  be  "  a  slave's  life,"  "  a 
dog's  life,"  "  delve  all  your  days,  and 
nothin'  to  show  for  't,"  "  hard  scrapin' 
to  make  both  ends  meet."  It  is  so  un- 
wieldly  a  mode  of  applying  means  to 
ends,  that,  if  you  must  believe  him,  every 
quart  of  milk  costs  him  six  cents,  with 
the  labor  thrown  in,  while  you  pay  the 
milkman  but  five  cents  at  your  own  door ; 
every  dozen  eggs  which  he  gathers  from 
his  own  barn  he  gathers  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  while  you  are 
paying  only  twenty-two.  And  even  when 
both  ends  do  meet,  and  not  only  meet, 
but  lap  over,  you  scarcely  find  a  hearty 
cheerfulness  and  sunshine,  a  liberal  praise 
and  unfeigned  ardor,  a  contagious  delight 
in  the  soil.  "Jolly  boys"  in  purple 
blouses  may  drive  ploughs  around  pitch- 
ers, but  they  are  rarely  met  on  the  hill- 
sides of  New  England.  If  we  may  credit 
Dr.  Hall,  they  are  quite  as  rarely  seen  on 
the  rich,  rolling  lands  toward  the  sunset. 
Is  this  state  of  things  inevitable  ? 
Farmers  have  a  very  general  belief  that 
it  is.  They  not  only  plod  on  in  the  old 
way  themselves,  but  they  have  no  faith 
in  the  possible  opening-up  of  any  other 
way.  Their  sole  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition  lies  in  abandoning  it  altogether. 
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If  one  son  is  superior  to  the  others,  if 
an  only  son  concentrates  upon  himself 
all  the  parental  affection,  they  do  not 
plan  for  him  a  brilliant  career  in  their 
own  line ;  they  do  not  look  to  him  to 
obtain  distinction  by  some  great  agricul- 
tural achievement,  a  discovery  of  new 
laws  or  a  new  combination  of  old  laws  ; 
all  their  love  and  hope  find  expression  in 
the  determination  "  not  to  bring  him  up 
to  farming."  They  "  don't  mean  he  shall 
ever  have  to  work."  Hard  work  and 
small  profits  is  the  story  of  their  lives 
and  of  the  lives  of  their  ancestors,  and 
they  do  not  believe  any  other  story  will 
ever  be  truly  told  of  the  genuine  farm- 
er. And  when  we  say  small  profits,  we 
wish  the  phrase  to  hold  all  the  meaning 
of  which  it  is  capable.  It  is  hard  work 
and  small  profits  to  body  and  soul ;  small 
profits  to  heart  and  brain  as  well  as 
purse.  But  every  plan  which  looks  to 
better  things  is  "notional,"  "new-fan- 
gled," "  easier  to  tell  of  than 't  is  to  do"; 
and  so  the  farmer  goes  on  his  daily  beat, 
with  a  shamefaced  pride  in  his  indepen- 
dence, fostered  by  the  flattery  of  his 
county-fair  orators,  yet  vituperating  his 
occupation,  bemoaning  its  hardships,  and 
depreciating  its  emoluments,  stubbornly 
set  in  the  belief  that  he  knows  all  there 
is  to  know  about  farming,  and  scornful 
of  whatever  attempts  to  go  deeper  than 
his  own  ploughshare  or  cut  a  broader 
swath  than  his  own  scythe. 

To  suggest  the  possibility  that  all  this 
is  the  result  of  limited  knowledge,  and 
that  the  most  favorable  and  beneficial 
change  might  be  found  in  a  more  liberal 
education  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  discovered  and  the  deductions 
made  by  science,  would  be  considered  by 
a  bold  yeomanry,  our  country's  pride,  as 
an  outbreak  of  "  book-farming "  in  its 
most  virulent  form.  "You  may  bet  your 
hat  on  one  thing,"  says  the  bold  yeoman, 
— "  a  man  may  know  sunthin',  an'  be  a 
good  minister  an'  a  tol'able  deacon,  but 
he  's  spiled  for  farmin'." 

Two  words  are  beginning  to  be  coupled 
in  the  newspapers  and  to  float  about  in 
the  air,  whose  juxtaposition  is  the  cause 


of  many  a  demure  chuckle  among  the  ru- 
ral population, —  "  Agricultural  College." 
Separately,  the  words  command  all  re- 
spect ;  united,  they  are  a  living  refuta- 
tion of  the  well-known  axiom  that  "  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts."  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  are  our  farmers  from  be- 
lieving this,  that,  while  they  acknowledge 
each  part  to  be  a  very  serious  and  im- 
portant fact,  they  look  upon  the  whole 
as  the  flimsiest  of  fallacies. 

"  Gov'ment  is  goin'  to  build  an  Agri- 
culteral  College.  Farmin'  an'  learnin' 
marry  an'  set  up  house-keepin'.  Guess 
Uncle  Sam  '11  have  to  give  'em  a  hist  with 
a  donation-party  now  V  then.  Agricul- 
teral  College  ?  Yes,  Sir !  Well,  Sir,  if 
you  '11  show  me  a  man,  Sir,  that 's  a  grad- 
ooate  from  that  College,  that  '11  ever  be 
seen  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand,  I  '11  give  him 
leave  to  knock  my  brains  out  with  it ! 
Yes,  Sir !  An'  it  '11  be  the  best  use  he 
can  put  it  to,  Sir !  He  '11  do  less  mis- 
chief that  way  'n  any  other !  Agriculteral 
College !  Edicated  farmers !  Yes,  Sir, 
I  've  seen  'em !  Got  a  grist  up  in  Topsell. 
Jint-stock  farm.  The  best  talent  in  Es- 
sex County  's  been  a  -  carryin'  on  that 
farm,  an'  nigh  about  carried  it  off,  an' 
themselves  along  with  it.  Yes,  Sir,  the 
best  talent  in  Essex  County,  an'  had 
the  farm  given  'em,  an'  they  've  sunk  a 
thousan'  dollars,  Sir,  a'ready  !  That 's 
what  I  call  a  Sinkin'-Fund,  Sir !  That 's 
to  begin  with.  Jones  is  an  edicated 
farmer.  He  made  his  cider  last  fall  on 
scinetific  principles.  Well,  Sir,  I  could 
put  an  apple  in  my  mouth,  an'  swim 
down  Merrimac  River,  an'  have  better 
cider  'n  that  all  the  way  !  Edicated 
farmin'  's  a  very  pootty  thing,  if  a  man 
can  be  at  the  expense  on 't ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  gittin'  a  livin',  farmin'  's  farmin'. 
Agriculteral  College  !  Yes,  Sir,  farmin' 
's  a  hard  life,  lookin'  at  the  best  side. 
Soil 's  light  an'  runnin'  to  stones.  But 
this  here  college  stuff 's  the  poorest  kind 
o'  top-dressin'  you  can  give  it.  Learn- 
in  's  a  good  thing.  I  've  nothin'  agin 
learnin',  but 't  a'n't  the  best  use  you  can 
make  on  't  to  plough  it  in.  The  only  way 
to  promote  the  agriculteral  interests  of 
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Essex  County,  Sir,  is  to  keep  the  farm- 
ers jest  as  they  are.  Greek  'n'  Latin 
a'n't  state-pi-ison  offences,  but  they  're 
sure  death  to  pork  'n'  potaters.  Minute 
you  edicate  the  farmers  they  '11  be  as 
uneasy  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow.  What 
kind  of  a  hand  would  Doctor  Hall  or 
Squire  Smith  make,  to  come  an'  take  a 
farm  alongside  o'  me '?  " 

This  is  the  way  our  bold  yeoman  puts 
it.  Planting  himself  on  the  indisputable 
facts  of  his  pork  and  potatoes,  he  regards 
one  who  stands  upon  any  other  ground 
as  a  dreamer  and  a  visionary.  He  for- 
gets that  pork  and  potatoes  are  not  the 
only  facts  in  the  world.  The  earth  itself 
is  a  larger  fact  than  anything  that  springs 
from  it.  It  is  the  inalienable  inheritance, 
the  sole  support  of  man.  Mother  and 
nurse,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  there 
comes  no  hour  when  he  can  withdraw 
from  her  nourishing  bosom.  But,  by  our 
farmers'  showing,  it  is  but  a  harsh  and 
niggardly  step-mother,  opening  the  foun- 
tains of  life  only  under  enforcement.  Is 
this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  one  calling  which  is  essen- 
tial to  life,  the  one  calling  on  which  ev- 
ery other  depends,  should  be  the  Ca- 
naan accursed,  servant  of  servants  to  its 
brethren  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
'that  God  gave  us  this  beautiful  round 
world,  source  of  all  our  wealth,  almoner 
of  every  comfort,  possessor  and  dispenser 
of  all  gi-ace  and  loveliness,  yet  with  such 
poison  in  her  veins  that  they  alone  are 
safe  who  deal  with  her  at  a  remove,  — 
she  withers  the  hand  that  touches  her  ? 
The  ancients  believed  better  things  than 
these.  They  reverenced  the  Mighty 
Mother,  and  fabled  a  giant's  strength  to 
him  who  craved  a  blessing  by  the  laying- 
on  of  hands.  We  know  that  a  curse  was 
pronounced  upon  the  earth,  but  why 
farmers  should  be  so  forward  to  monop- 
olize the  curse  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  are  equally  impli- 
cated. It  is  not  the  farmer  alone,  but 
the  minister  and  the  mechanic  as  well, 
who  is  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face.  One  product  of  the  earth  was  no 


more  accursed  than  another.  Wheat  and 
barley  and  corn  are  no  more  under  a 
ban  than  gold  and  iron  and  timber, 
which  all  come  from  the  same  bountiful 
bosom ;  but  while  artificers  in  gold  and 
iron  magnify  their  office  and  wax  fat,  the 
farmer  depreciates  his,  and  according  to 
his  own  showing  is  clothed  upon  with 
leanness. 

Surely  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Looking  at  this  earth  as  the  divinely  pre- 
pared dwelling-place  of  man,  and  look- 
ing at  man  as  divinely  appointed  to  dress 
and  keep  it,  to  replenish  and  subdue  it, 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there 
would  be  an  obvious  and  preeminent  ad- 
aptation of  the  one  to  the  other.  We 
should  naturally  suppose  that  the  primary, 
the  fundamental  occupation  of  the  race 
would  be  one  which  should  not  only  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  but  should  be 
especially  and  exactly  fitted  to  develop 
and  strengthen  all  the  powers  called  into 
exercise,  and  should  also  be  most  likely 
to  call  into  exercise  a  great  variety  of 
powers  to  the  fashioning  of  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  symmetry.  Looking  still  fur- 
ther at  the  secondary  occupations,  we 
find  our  views  confirmed.  The  shoe- 
maker must  bend  over  his  lapstone,  and 
he  becomes  stooping  and  hollow-chested. 
The  blacksmith  twists  the  sinews  of  his 
arms  to  strength,  but  at  the  expense  of 
his  other  members.  The  watchmaker 
trains  his  eyes  to  microscopic  vision,  but 
his  muscles  are  small  and  his  skin  colorless. 
A  very  large  majority  of  the  secondary 
callings  remove  men  from  the  open  air, 
often  from  the  sunshine,  and  generally 
train  one  or  a  few  faculties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  The  artisan  car- 
ries skill  to  perfection,  the  genius  tow- 
ers into  sublimity,  but  the  man  suffers. 
Not  so  the  farmer.  His  life  is  not 
only  many-,  but  all -sided.  His  ever- 
changing  employment  gives  him  every 
variety  of  motion  and  posture.  Not  a 
muscle  but  is  pressed  into  service.  His 
work  lies  chiefly  out-of-doors.  The  free- 
dom of  earth  and  sky  are  his.  Every 
power  of  his  mind  may  be  brought  into 
play.  He  is  surrounded  by  mysteries 
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which  the  longest  life  will  not  give  him 
time  enough  to  fathom,  problems  whose 
solution  may  furnish  employment  for  the 
deepest  thought  and  the  most  sustained 
attention,  and  whose  solution  is  at  the 
same  time  a  direct  and  most  important 
contribution  to  his  own  ease  and  riches. 
The  constant  presence  of  beautiful  and 
ever-shifting  scenery  ministers  to  his  taste 
and  his  imagination.  Nature,  in  her 
grandeur,  in  her  loveliness,  in  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  her  utilities,  is  always 
spread  before  him.  All  her  wonderful 
processes  go  on  beneath  his  eyes.  The 
great  laboratory  is  ever  open.  The  fur- 
nace-fire is  always  burning.  Patent  to 
his  curious  or  admiring  gaze  the  trans- 
mutation takes  place.  The  occult  prin- 
ciple of  life  surrounds  him,  might  almost 
bewilder  him,  with  manifestations.  Bee 
and  bird,  fruit  and  blossom,  and  the 
phantom  humanity  in  beasts,  offer  all 
their  secrets  to  his  eyes.  Every  process 
is  his  minister.  His  mental  and  material 
interests  lie  in  one  right  line.  The  sun 
is  his  servant.  The  shower  fulfils  his 
behest.  The  dew  drops  silently  down  to 
do  his  work.  The  fragrance  of  the  ap- 
ple-orchard shall  turn  to  gold  in  his 
grasp.  The  beauty  of  bloom  shall  fill 
his  home  with  plenty.  The  frost  of  win- 
ter is  his  treasure-keeper,  and  the  snows 
wrap  him  about  with  beneficence.  With 
nothing  trivial,  deceptive,  inflated,  has  he 
to  do.  An  unimpeachable  sincerity  per- 
vades all  things.  All  things  are  natural, 
and  all  things  act  after  their  kind.  Is  it 
a  divine  decree  that  all  this  shall  tend  to 
no  good  ?  Shall  all  this  pomp  of  prepa- 
ration rightly  come  to  nothing  ?  Do  we 
gather  the  natural  fruits  of  circumstance, 
when  the  mind  travels  on  to  madness, 
the  body  goes  prematurely  to  disease  and 
decay,  and  the  heart  shrivels  away  from 
love  and  is  overcast  with  gloom  ?  Is  all 
the  appearance  of  adaptation  false,  and 
do  farmers  gain  the  due  emoluments  of 
their  position  ?  Not  so.  It  is  their  fault 
that  they  do  not  see  the  life  which  revels 
in  exuberance  around  them.  In  their 
minds  is  no  under-draining,  no  subsoiling. 
Earth  with  all  her  interests  takes  unre- 


laxing  hold  of  their  potato  -  patch,  but 
they  have  eyes  only  for  the  potato-patch. 
Accustoming  themselves  to  the  contem- 
plation of  little  things,  considered  sepa- 
rately and  not  as  links  in  the  universal 
chain,  their  angle  of  vision  has  grown 
preternaturally  acute.  Things  they  see, 
but  not  the  relations  of  things.  They 
dwell  on  desert  islands.  For  all  the  in- 
tegrity of  Nature,  they  fail  to  learn  in- 
tegrity. The  honest  farmer  is  no  more 
common  than  the  honest  merchant.  He 
abhors  the  tricks  of  trade,  he  has  his 
standing  joke  about  the  lawyer's  con- 
science: but  the  load  of  hay  which  he 
sold  to  the  merchant  was  heavier  by  his 
own  weight  on  the  scales  than  at  the 
merchant's  stable-yard  ;  the  lawyer  who 
buys  his  wood,  taught  by  broad  rural  ex- 
perience, looks  closely  to  the  admeasure- 
ment ;  and  a  trout  in  the  milk  Thoreau 
counts  as  very  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. The  farmer  does  not  compass 
sublime  swindles  like  the  merchant,  nor 
such  sharp  practice  as  the  lawyer ;  but  in 
small  ways  he  is  the  peer  of  either.  We 
do  not  say  that  farmers  are  any  more  ad- 
dicted to  their  characteristic  vices  than 
the  lawyers  and  merchants  are  to  theirs ; 
but  that  they  have  their  peculiarities,  like 
other  classes,  and  that  the  term  honest 
is  as  necessary  a  prefix  to  farmer  as  to 
any  other  noun  of  occupation.  We  ad- 
mit all  this,  but  we  believe  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  farmer,  and  not  of  his  circum- 
stances. 

"  His  fault ! "  says  the  farmer,  and  say 
many  men  of  whom  better  things  might 
be  expected.  "  How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth 
in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  oc- 
cupied in  their  labors,  and  whose  talk  is 
of  bullocks  ?  "  How  ?  By  "  seeking  her 
as  silver,  and  searching  for  her  as  for 
hid  treasures."  For  remember,  O  farm- 
er !  the  despairing  question  is  from  be- 
low, the  inspiring  answer  from  above.  It 
is  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Apocrypha,  that 
casts  doubt  upon  agricultural  education. 
There  is  wisdom  to  him  that  holdeth  the 
plough.  Honor  and  health  and  wealth 
and  great  -  heartedness  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  soil.  Earth  is  not  one  huge  in- 
cumbrance  to  weigh  man  down  ;  it  is  the 
means  by  which  he  may  rise  to  heavenly 
heights.  Earth  has  been  the  mother  of 
dignity  ever  since  her  Maker's  eyes  look- 
ed upon  her,  and  the  Maker's  voice  pro- 
nounced her  very  good.  And  "  Very 
Good  "  is  the  true  verdict.  Ignorance, 
stupidity,  and  sin  insist  upon  perpetuat- 
ing the  curse  from  which  she  has  been 
once  redeemed ;  but  a  blessing  lies  in  her 
heart  for  him  who  has  but  the  courage  to 
grasp  it. 

What  analogies  have  they  to  prop 
their  conclusions  withal,  who  maintain 
the  necessary  degradation  of  the  soil  ? 
Fire,  air,  and  water  bow  down  and  do 
obeisance  to  man.  They  are  analyzed 
and  recombined.  They  are  studied  with 
insatiable  curiosity.  They  receive  the 
absorbed  attention  of  a  lifetime.  Daily 
their  secrets  are  wrested  from  them. 
Their  likings  and  their  dislikings  are 
forced  into  man's  service ;  they  are  coup- 
led in  strange  unions  and  harnessed  to 
his  chariot.  Whithersoever  he  will,  they 
bear  him.  They  minister  to  his  lowliest 
needs,  they  bend  to  his  loftiest  dreams. 
They  have  lifted  him  from  the  earth 
whereon  he  crept,  and  have  given  him 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  Swifter  than  the 
eagle  flies,  swift  as  the  lightnings  flash, 
they  run  to  and  fro  at  his  command. 
Nor  has  the  limit  of  their  capacities 
been  reached.  Nor  has  man  ceased  to 
pry  into  the  mysteries  which  lie  hidden 
in  their  depths.  He  was  once  their  ab- 
ject slave.  He  is  now  their  crowned 
king.  He  will  one  day  be  their  absolute 
monarch. 

But  while  the  three  ancient  elements 
are  thus  wrought  into  glory  and  honor, 
the  fourth  sister,  Earth,  remains  a  clod. 
They  give  gifts  to  men,  but  she  only  sears 
him  with  the  brand  of  servitude.  Every 
bold  seeker,  adventuring  into  their  ar- 
cana, bears  back  his  treasure-trove  ;  but 
the  earth  only  mocks  her  wooer,  and  robs 
him  of  his  strength  who  sleeps  upon  her 
knees ! 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  occurrences  which 
seem  to  prove  this,— to  experiments  which 


seemed  fruitless,  —  to  plans  adopted  only 
to  be  laid  aside, — to  new  modes  that  were 
heralded  with  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  shuffled  ignominiously  out  through 
the  pantry-door.  But  every  science  and 
every  art  has  had  its  empirical  age,  and 
every  age  has  its  empiricists.  Astrology 
spoke  its  great  swelling  words,  made  its 
cabalistic  signs,  and  passed  away  to  its 
burial ;  but  astronomy  remains  eternal 
as  the  heavens.  The  stars  cannot  tell  a 
man  when  he  shall  die,  and  they  shine 
upon  the  shepherd  as  brightly  as  on  the 
sage ;  but  they  have  marvellous  secrets 
to  whisper  to  him  who  watches  the  long 
night  through  to  behold  their  coming 
and  mark  the  magic  of  their  ways ;  and 
by  so  much  knowledge  unfolded  Earth 
takes  her  place  in  the  skies.  There  was 
no  El  Dorado  beyond  the  western  sea  to 
bestow  eternal  youth  upon  the  Spanish 
dreamer ;  but  there  was  a  land  fairer  than 
all  his  fancy  painted,  to  whose  light  the 
Gentiles  shall  yet  come,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  its  rising.  The  philoso- 
pher's stone  has  never  been  found  which 
should  transmute  all  metals  to  gold ;  but 
gold  itself  is  worthless  in  the  presence  of 
such  truths  as  philosophy  reveals.  All 
the  way  through,  no  science  has  been 
pushed  to  barren  results.  A  thousand 
errors  have  branched  off  from  the  cen- 
tral truth,  and  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  it ;  a  thousand  false  steps  have 
been  made  for  one  in  the  right  direction ; 
yet  the  truth  is  central  and  indivisible, 
and  men  have  pressed  on  steadily  to 
reach  it.  Counterfeits  do  not  annihilate 
the  pure  coin.  Pretenders  do  not  de- 
stroy faith  in  the  rightful  prince.  Even 
failures  lead  the  way  to  success.  Honest, 
wise,  persevering  research  has  ever  been 
rewarded  in  full  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  and  running  over.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  one  sci- 
ence of  the  earth  vaster  and  nobler  than 
all  others,  the  science  that  ministers  most 
directly  to  man's  life,  shall  be  the  one  sci- 
ence to  baffle  his  research  and  yield  him 
meagre  returns.  We  do  not  know  what 
wealth  the  earth  holds  in  store  for  us, 
and  it  is  our  shame  and  misery  that  we 
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so  little  strive  to  know,  so  little  care  to 
seek.  With  an  ignorance  for  which  our 
rich  experience  leaves  us  no  excuse,  we 
doggedly  assume  that  we  have  attained 
the  ultimatum.  The  earth  is  to  us  but 
an  immense  pippin  covered  all  over  with 
the  arrogant  label,  "  Seek-no-further." 

If  farmers  choose  to  accept  this  label 
as  their  motto,  they  should  also  accept 
the  consequences  without  complaint.  If 
they  choose  to  live  in  a  rut,  they  must 
not  expect  to  breathe  the  air  which  they 
would  find  on  a  hill.  Many  readers  will 
remember  a  passage  at  arms  that  occur- 
red in  the  legislative  assembly  of  one 
of  our  New-England  States.  A  clergy- 
man, advocating  a  bill  which  was  to  help 
a  certain  class  of  young  men  in  obtain- 
ing education,  referred  to  several  persons 
who  had  by  assistance  become  men  of 
note,  but  who  without  it  would  have  re- 
mained "  only  farmers."  Another  mem- 
ber immediately  took  umbrage,  avowed 
himself  to  be  a  farmer,  and  assured  the 
assembly  that  he  should  not  vote  for  a 
bill  which  was  to  educate  young  men  to 
sneer  at  him  !  The  bill  failed, — whether 
from  constitutional  weakness  or  from  this 
death-blow  we  are  not  informed,  but  are 
left  to  infer  the  latter.  The  repartee  was 
very  good  as  a  repartee,  and  a  respect- 
able degree  of  Parliamentary  skill  was 
shown  in  seizing  upon  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  but  so  far 
as\  the  question  was  of  principle  and  not 
of  repartee,  the  clergyman  was  right  and 
the  farmer  was  wrong.  We  may  exalt 
democracy,  and  abase  aristocracy,  and  ca- 
jole people  with  specious  phrases.  Igno- 
rance and  uncouthness  may  put  on  the 
garb  of  modest  merit,  and  worthlessness 
seek  to  veil  itself  by  an  unattractive  ex- 
terior ;  but  under  never  so  many  layers 
the  truth  remains  intact.  "  Only  a  farm- 
er" expresses  with  all-sufficient  accu- 
racy the  relative  position  of  farmers,  — 
not  their  necessary,  but  their  actual  posi- 
tion. The  occupation  which  should  be  a 
liberal  profession  is  a  most  illiberal  labor. 
The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  cannot 
change  facts.  Farming  is  honorable,  just 
as  any  other  business  is  honorable,  accord- 


ing to  the  amount  of  mind  and  heart 
brought  to  bear  on  it.  Shoemaking  will 
always  be  an  inferior  craft  to  statesman- 
ship, because  the  amount  of  intellect  re- 
quired is  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  man  who  aims  at  the  high- 
est culture,  both  of  his  farm  and  himself, 
is  aiming,  whether  consciously  or  not,  at 
the  highest  rank,  and  he  shall  not  stand 
among  mean  men ;  but  he  wno  simply 
delves  in  the  dirt  will  find  no  laurels 
there.  Fine  -  sounding  phrases  cannot 
give  dignity  to  that  which  is  in  itself  un- 
dignified. No  amount  of  complaint  can 
elevate  prejudice,  obstinacy,  and  routine 
into  intelligence,  generosity,  magnanimi- 
ty. Farmers  themselves  act  upon  this 
principle  with  entire  unanimity,  because 
it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  not  an  effort  of 
the  will.  The  man  upon  whose  experi- 
ments they  look  with  utter  distrust,  ill- 
concealed  contempt,  and  covert  ridicule, 
whose  science  seems  to  them  mere  non- 
sense, extravagance,  and  recklessness, 
they  at  the  same  time  regard  with  rever- 
ence, admiration,  and  confidence.  They 
look  down  upon  him  as  a  farmer,  but 
they  look  up  to  him  as  a  man.  They 
have  a  consciousness  that  he  lives  on  an- 
other plane  than  theirs.  They  are  proud 
and  pleased  to  have  his  family  visit  and 
receive  theirs.  They  feel  that  he  is  of 
a  different  order  from  themselves.  And 
if  farmers  persist  in  keeping  education 
and  science  away  from  their  farms,  if 
they  will  bring  only  their  hard  hands  to 
the  work,  and  will  leave  their  brains  to 
shrivel  in  their  skulls,  this  state  of  things 
must  go  on.  The  best  of  materials  is  of 
no  use  without  will  and  skill  to  work  it. 
Matter  is  a  sorry  substance  until  mind 
lays  hold  of  it.  The  world  was  not  made 
with  tug  and  sweat,  but  He  spake  and  it 
was  done,  He  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast.  As  the  world  was  made,  so  must  it 
be  subdued,  not  by  matter  clawing  at 
matter,  but  by  the  calm  dominion  of  spir- 
it over  matter.  Until  intellect  percolates 
the  soil,  the  soil  will  not  part  with  its 
hidden  hoards.  We  shall  have  effort, 
struggle,  wear,  and  weariness,  but  no  vic- 
tory. It  is  the  strife  of  clod  with  clod. 
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So  it  is  that  the  men  who  grieve  to 
bring  their  minds  into  play  will  never 
make  of  their  occupation  a  profession. 
The  people  who  work  mind  and  muscle, 
who  turn  knowledge  into  wisdom,  shall 
stand  before  kings.  Those  who 
"  Keep  in  uninquiring  trust 

The  old  dull  round  of  things  " 
shall  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  end  of  the  days.  If  farm- 
ing is  doomed,  farmers  are  doomed.  For 
here  is  the  earth  ready  -  made,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  dislike  it,  it  is  all  we 
have  and  the  best  we  shall  get.  If  farm- 
ing must  be  mere  mechanical  labor,  — 
peine  forte  et  dure, — then  there  is  a  point 
where  elevation  and  improvement  must 
stop,  for  there  must  always  exist  a  class 
of  serfs,  —  serfs  to  the  soil,  slaves  of  their 
own  farms ;  and  none  are  more  sure  of 
this  than  those  who  have  lived  in  a  farm- 
ing community,  and  seen  how  surely  the 
adventurous  spirits,  the  active,  the  ener- 
getic, the  intellectual,  the  promising,  turn 
away  from  the  dismal  monotony  of  the 
farm  and  launch  out  on  currents  of  freer 
flow,  or,  if  they  remain  at  home,  remain 
only  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
and  earnest  expostulations  and  the  fair- 
est promises  of  parents,  to  rock  the  cra- 
dle of  their  declining  years,  and  not  un- 
ffequently  to  rock  it  over. 

But  if  the  founders  of  our  Agricultural 
College,  or  if  any  furtherers  of  rural  ed- 
ucation, propose  to  themselves  to  diffuse 
light  (and  dispel  darkness)  by  appealing 
to  farmers,  —  if  they  think  to  correct  the 
evils  of  ignorance  by  furnishing  special 
opportunities  to  farmers,— if  they  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  establish  a  col- 
lege of  aims  and  claims  so  moderate  that 
farmers  and  farmers'  boys  will  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  time,  money,  or  mind 
required,  —  if  they  design  to  narrow  the 
crown  that  lesser  brows  may  be  circled, 
—  they  are  spending  their  strength  for 
nought.  No  college  and  no  school  can  be 
founded  so  wisely  and  fitly,  that  farmers, 
as  a  class,  will  send  their  sons  to  it.  Why 
should  they,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the 
district-school  already  gives  them  as  much 
"  learnin' "  as  they  need  ?  Boys  there  can 


"  read,  write,  and  cipher."  They  gain 
knowledge  enough  to  reckon  with  the 
hired  man,  to  keep  the  tally  of  the  mar- 
keting, to  compute  interest,  and  to  do  par- 
ish business.  What  more  do  they  want  ? 
Your  college  -  men  will  talk  about  selec- 
tions and  temperatures,  silex  and  fluorine ; 
but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  planting 
the  ten-acre  lot  ?  Timothy  and  red-top 
grew  before  Liebig  was  born.  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  is  just  as  sweet  to  the  ag- 
ricultural nose.  Farmers  who  have  grown 
to  manhood  with  full  faith  in  the  fixity  of 
their  condition,  in  the  impossibility  of  its 
improvement,  are  not  to  be  turned  right- 
about-face by  a  programme.  The  best 
patent  cultivator  could  not  root  out  this 
main  article  of  their  creed.  Agricultural 
colleges  may  spread  all  their  blandish- 
ments ;  but  farmers  will  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely.  The  academic  roof  may  be  set 
low  and  the  academic  door  flung  wide 
open,  and  the  academic  Siren,  with  new 
and  deeper  meaning,  may  sweetly 

"  Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  a  bag  full  of  rye  " ; 

but  before  it  reaches  the  rural  ear,  it  will 
have  transformed  itself  into  a  new  ren- 
dering of  the  fatal  entomological  civil- 
ity,— 

" '  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?  '  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly." 

Reasoning  is  of  no  avail.  Analogy  has 
nothing  to  take  hold  of.  Farmers  do  not 
grasp  the  chances  already  offered  them ; 
how  should  they  be  expected  to  possess 
themselves  of  future  ones  ?  Able  trea- 
tises on  breeding,  instructive,  eloquent, 
and  forcible,  are  written  and  printed ; 
but  these  men  continue  to  tie  up  night- 
ly their  ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed  kine, 
and  are  weekly  dragged  to  church  by 
loose-jointed  nags  wabbling  over  the  road, 
head  between  legs.  There  are  yearly 
reports,  rich  in  suggestion,  well  printed, 
cleverly  illustrated,  distributed  without 
cost  —  to  the  receivers.  They  will  not 
read  them.  They  may  glance  at  the  for- 
eign-looking sheep,  with  folds  of  wool  on 
his  throat ;  they  will  utter  a  strong  idi- 
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ovnatic  exclamation  over  the  broad-sided 
short  -  horn ;  but  they  will  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  township  to  re- 
plenish their  stock.  They  have  not  time 
nor  money  nor  heart  for  experiments. 
You  prove  to  them  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  gainsaying  that  their  mode  is  cum- 
brous, and,  in  truth,  extravagant;  they 
will  assent  to  your  propositions,  admit  the 
force  of  your  arguments,  but  inevitably 
leave  your  presence  with  the  remark,  that, 
"  after  all,  they  think,  like  Gran'ma'am 
Howdy,  they  'd  better  go  on  in  the  good 
old  diabolical  way,"  —  and  there,  accord- 
ingly, they  go.  Their  logic  is  devious, 
but  it  is  always  ready.  It  may  not  be 
convincing,  but  it  is  conclusive.  The 
major  premise  is  often  hidden,  but  it  is 
as  firm  as  Fate. 

"  Parson  Edwards  's  been  round  with 
the  temperance  -  pledge,"  says  one  old 
farmer  to  another. 

"  Yes,"  answers  the  latter.  "  Came 
to  me.  Asked  me,  says  he,  '  Mr.  Solo- 
mon,' says  he,  '  have  you  got  any  cider 
in  your  suller  ?  '  '  Yes,  Sir,'  says  I, — 
'  sixteen  barrels,  good  as  ever  you  see 
in  your  life,  I  don't  care  where  't  is.' 
'  Well,'  says  he,  '  Mr.  Solomon,  my  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  to  go  an'  tap  them  bar- 
rels, every  one  on  'em,  an'  let  it  run  ! ' " 

"  Guess  you  told  him  you  'd  wait  a 
spell,  did  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Humph  !  Let  it  run  !  I  knew  his 
gran' sir  !  Meddlin'  toad  !  Advisin'  me 
to  throw  my  cider  away !  1  KNEW  HIS 
GRAN'SIR  ! " 

Whenever  any  amendment  is  suggest- 
ed, some  "  gran'sir "  or  other  will  be 
sure  to  block  the  way.  That  he  has  been 
two  generations  dead,  or  that  he  has  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  point  at 
issue,  may  be  indisputably  proved,  but  it 
does  not  open  the  road. 

Nor  will  the  farmer's  sons  be  any  more 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  their  college 
than  the  farmer's  self.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  have  either  ploughed  their  own  fur- 
row "  in  the  good  old  diabolical  way,"  and 
walk  in  it  as  their  fathers  walked,  caring 
for  no  other,  or  they  have  acquired  so  un- 
conquerable a  repugnance  to  the  unconge- 


nial toil  that  they  cannot  conceive  of  any 
plan  or  process  by  which  it  can  be  made 
tolerable.  To  elevate  farming  by  placing 
the  lever  under  the  farmers  is  to  attack  a 
fort  where  its  defences  are  strongest.  But 
we  can  apply  socially  as  well  as  agricul- 
turally the  principle  of  a  rotation  of  crops. 
Poets  are  not  necessarily  the  sons  of  po- 
ets. We  do  not  draw  upon  engineers' 
families  for  our  supply  of  engineers.  The 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age  may  come 
from  the  smallest  estate  in  the  country. 
So  also  is  there  no  Medo-Persic  law  com- 
pelling the  cultivation  of  our  lands  by 
farmers'  sons.  An  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
is  sometimes  the  best  remedy  for  long- 
standing disease  and  weakness,  especially 
in  social  organizations.  The  end  desired 
is  not  the  education  of  any  special  exist- 
ing class,  but  the  establishment  of  a  class 
fit  to  receive  in  trust  special  existing  in- 
terests. We  want  our  country's  soil  to 
be  intelligently  and  beneficially  cultivat- 
ed. We  desire  that  it  shall  be  rescued 
from  ignorance  and  from  quackery,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  active  intellect  and 
sound  sense.  We  want  our  farmers  to  be 
working-men,  not  day-laborers.  We  want 
them  to  be  practical  farmers,  book-farm- 
ers, and  gentlemen-farmers  in  one.  The 
proprietors  of  the  soil  stand  at  the  base 
of  society,  and  should  constitute  by  them- 
selves an  order  of  nobility,  —  but  eclec- 
tic, not  hereditary.  Whenever  a  boy  dis- 
plays a  turn  for  agriculture,  there  is  a  fit 
subject  for  agricultural  education,  a  proper 
student  for  an  agricultural  college,  wheth- 
er his  father  were  merchant,  farmer,  po- 
liceman, or  president.  You  cannot  make 
a  college  so  mean  that  farmers'  sons  will 
flock  into  it,  but  you  can  make  it  so  great 
that  the  best  of  all  classes  shall  press 
in.  Endosinose  and  exosmose  are  the  soul 
of  growth ;  either,  alone,  would  bring 
death,  —  death  on  one  side  from  exhaus- 
tion, on  the  other  from  over-fulness.  The 
city  is  currently  said  to  draw  its  best 
blood  from  the  country.  Let  the  city 
pour  it  back  again  over  field  and  mead- 
ow, turning  our  wildernesses  into  gar- 
dens. Country  and  city  will  be  invigorat- 
ed by  an  exchange  of  commodities, — the 
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one  giving  of  its  nature,  the  other  of  its 
culture.  We  want  no  exclusiveness,  ar- 
istocratic or  democratic.  We  want  intel- 
ligent men  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the 
soil.  The  problem  is,  to  vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man, — to  demonstrate  that  He 
spake  truth,  when  He  looked  upon  the 
earth  which  He  had  made,  and  pronoun- 
ced it  very  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
generation  to  show  to  the  future  that  ag- 
riculture opens  a  career,  and  not  a  grave, 
to  thought,  energy,  and  genius.  It  needs 
strong  arms  and  stout  hearts,  but  there 
are  bays  to  be  won  and  worn.  We  want 
farmers  who  do  not  look  upon  their  land 
as  a  malicious  menial,  but  who  love  it 
and  woo  it,  and  delight  in  enriching  and 
adorning  it.  We  want  men  who  are  en- 
thusiastic,—who  will  not  be  put  down  by 
failures,  nor  disheartened  by  delay, — men 
who  believe  that  the  Earth  holds  in  her 
lap  richer  stores  than  gold  or  silver, — who 
are  not  deceived  by  all  the  grovelling 
that  has  been  laid  to  her  charge,  but 
know  in  their  inmost  souls  that  she  is  full 
of  beneficence  and  power,  and  that  it 
needs  only  to  pronounce  the  "  Open  Se- 
same !  "  to  gain  admittance  to  her  treas- 
ure -  house  and  possession  of  her  richest 
gifts.  We  want  men  who  are  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  not  for  paltry  gains 
or  'sordid  existence,  but  for  gains  that 
are  not  paltry  and  existence  that  is  not 
sordid,  —  for  love  of  truth,  —  men  who 
attribute  the  failure  of  their  experiments, 
not  to  the  poverty  of  Nature,  but  to  their 
own  short-sighted,  rough-handed  endeav- 
or, and  who  will  simply  take  heart  and 
try  again,  —  men  who  are  fully  persuad- 
ed in  their  own  minds  that  there  must 
be,  and  are  fully  determined  in  their  own 
hearts  that  there  shall  be,  profit  to  him 
that  glorieth  in  the  goad. 

It  is  left  for  our  country  to  show  that 
manual  and  mental  skill,  strength,  exer- 
cise, and  labor  are  not  incompatible, — 
that  hard  hands  may  comport  with  gra- 
cious manners,  —  that  one  may  be  a  gen- 
tleman digging  in  a  ditch,  as  well  as 
dancing  in  a  drawing-room.  The  Old 
World  groans  under  her  peasant  system, 
—  even  free  England  has  her  Hodge ; 


but  we  will  have  no  peasantry  here,  no 
Hodges  in  hobnailed  shoes,  no  stolid  per- 
petual serfdom  to  nurse  our  vanity  and 
pride.  The  very  genius  of  our  nation 
makes  every  man's  manhood  his  most  val- 
uable possession.  America  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  no  one  can  with  impunity  evade 
the  decree,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread."  She  professes  to 
hold  labor  in  honor;  but  she  should  show 
her  faith  by  her  work.  She  should  display 
her  children  of  labor,  fairer  and  fatter 
than  the  children  of  kings  and  princes. 
If  they  are  seen  to  be  decrepit  in  mind 
and  body  before  their  time, — if  they  have 
less  happiness  than  the  Austrian  peasant, 
and  less  content  than  the  English  clown, 
and  no  breadth  of  vision  or  liberality  of 
thought  or  clear  foresight  to  atone  for 
such  deficiency,  we  shall  have  to  com- 
pass sea  and  land  before  we  make  many 
intelligent  men  or  nations  proselytes  to 
our  faith. 

The  time  especially  has  need  of  men. 
This  hour,  and  every  hour  of  the  last 
three  years,  ought  to  prove  to  us  beyond 
cavil  that  no  class  can  safely  be  left  in 
ignorance,  least  of  all  the  class  that  holds 
in  its  hands  a  people's  staff  of  life.  Our 
country  needs  all  the  brain,  all  the  con- 
science, all  the  nerve  and  patience  and 
moral  strength,  that  can  be  commanded. 
Her  salvation  lies  in  a  yeomanry  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  momentous 
issues  at  stake.  "More  light!"  is  the 
dying  gasp  of  a  dying  people.  Our  re- 
publican institutions  are  but  half  com- 
pleted. To  give  every  man  the  right 
to  vote,  without  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  the  power  to  vote  intelligently,  is 
but  questionable  service.  If  such  an  ar- 
rangement were  perpetual,  it  would  be 
unquestionable  disservice.  Only  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  we  keep  enlightenment 
abreast  of  power  are  we  seeing  that  the 
Republic  receives  no  detriment.  Igno- 
rance is  the  never-failing  foe  of  freedom, 
the  never-failing  ally  of  despotism.  We 
have  organized  and  successfully  fought 
a  crusade  against  tyranny ;  we  are  now 
in  the  full  tide  of  our  crusade  against 
slavery ;  let  us  have  one  more,  organized' 
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and  efficient,  against  ignorance,  that  the 
fruit  of  -our  former  victories  be  not  lost 
to  us  for  lack  of  wisdom  to  use  them 
aright. 

That  the  people  who  suffer  most  from 
want  of  knowledge  should  disdain  it  is 
but  natural.  To  see  the  need  of  teach- 
ing, men  must  be  taught.  It  is  this  very 
ignorance  which  is  the  strong  buttress 
against  education.  Ignorance  propagates 
itself.  It  can  be  subdued  only  by  force 
or  tact,  not  by  argument.  But  for  men 
who  have  attained  by  the  help  of  their 
education  whatever  reputation  they  pos- 
sess to  affect  to  question  its  importance 
is  to  spurn  the  ladder  by  which  they 
have  mounted  to  eminence.  We  are 
sometimes  almost  tempted  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  petty  jealousy  in  members 
of  the  learned  professions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  small  fear  were  indulged 
lest  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a 
more  thorough  culture  among  the  farm- 
ing classes  should  detract  from  the  su- 
premacy of  others.  There  is  certainly, 
among  some  writers,  a  leaning  towards  a 
continuance  of  present  abuses  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account.  The  shrewd- 
ness of  the  plain  farmer  is  pitted  against 
the  science  of  the  scholar,  to  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  the  latter.  But  would 
the  plain  farmer's  shrewdness  be  at  all 
diminished  by  educating  the  plain  farm- 
er ?  Would  his  sharp  sense  be  blunted 
by  being  expressed  with  some  partial 
subjection  to  grammatical  forms  ?  Would 
his  observation  be  any  less  close  for  be- 
ing trained  ?  Would  his  reasoning  be 
any  less  profitable  by  being  wisely  di- 
rected than  by  running  at  hap-hazard  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  economical  to 
strengthen  and  polish  his  powerful  weap- 
ons, and  give  them  honest  work  to  do, 
than  to  leave  them  rough  and  rusty  from 
disuse,  and  only  brought  out  at  long  in- 
tervals to  hew  and  hack  devices  for  walk- 
ing in  darkness  ?  If  education  is  not  the 
foe  of  legal,  mechanical,  polemic,  nor  fo- 
rensic acuteness,  why  should  it  be  hos- 
tile to  any  ? 

No  lover  of  his  country,  who  brings  to 
this  view  the  same  clearness  and  sense 


which  he  takes  to  political  or  personal 
plans,  but  must  hail  as  an  omen  of  good 
the  efforts  now  making  throughout  the 
North  in  behalf  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  cause  for  proud  and  grateful 
gratulation  and  congratulation,  that  our 
government  is  so  wise  and  strong  as  to 
look  through  all  the  smoke  and  cloud  of 
warfare,  and  set  firm  in  the  tumultuous 
present  the  foundations  of  future  great- 
ness,— that,  calm  and  confident,  it  lays  in 
the  midst  of  the  thunder-storm  of  battle 
the  corner-stone  of  the  temple  of  Peace. 
It  is  equally  encouraging  to  see  the  States 
from  east  to  west  responding  to  this  move- 
ment, consulting  with  each  other,  en- 
listing in  the  enterprise  their  best  men, 
and  sending  them  up  and  down  in  the 
land,  and  in  other  lands,  to  observe  and 
collate  and  infer,  that  the  beneficent  de- 
signs of  Congress  may  be  carried  out  and 
carried  on  in  the  best  possible  manner 
for  the  highest  good  of  all.  So  a  free 
people  governs  itself.  So  a  free  people 
discerns  its  weakness  and  unfolds  its 
strength.  So  a  true  aristocracy  will  yet 
develop  a  worthy  democracy.  From  such 
living,  far-seeing  patriotism  we  augur 
the  best  results.  Mistakes  will  doubt- 
less be  made  ;  wisdom  will  not  die  with 
this  generation ;  but  a  beginning  is  the 
sure  presage  of  the  end.  Hesitation  and 
precipitancy,  unseemly  delay  and  ill-ad- 
vised action,  may  retard,  but  will  not  pre- 
vent, a  glorious  consummation.  In  these 
colleges  we  look  to  see  agricultural  cen- 
tres from  which  shall  radiate  new  light 
across  our  hills  and  valleys.  They  will 
not  at  once  turn  every  plough-boy  into 
a  philosopher,  nor  send  us  Liebigs  to 
milk  the  cows ;  but  to  every  plough-boy 
and  dairyman  in  the  country  they  will 
give  a  new  and  a  wider  horizon.  They 
will  bring  fresh  and  manly  incentives  into 
the  domain  of  toil.  They  will  establish 
in  society  a  new  order  of  men,  — an  order 
whose  mere  existence  will  give  heart  and 
hope  to  the  farmer-lad  disgusted  with  his 
narrow  life,  yet  unable  to  relinquish  it. 
They  will  send  out  to  us  men  who  have 
learned  and  will  teach  that  the  plough, 
the  hoe,  the  rake  are  implements  of 
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profit  and  honor,  as  well  as  of  industry. 
They  will  show  that  the  hand  and  the 
head  may  march  abreast,  and  that  only  so 
can  their  full  capacity  be  tested.  Science 
will  be  corrected  by  practice,  and  prac- 
tice will  be  guided  by  science.  These 
men  will  go  over  the  land  and  quietly 
set  up  their  household  gods  among  our 
old-time  farmers.  They  will  gradually 
acquire  influence,  not  by  loud-voiced 
rhetoric,  but  by  the  silent  eloquence  of 
rich  cornfields,  heavy-laden  orchards, 
full-uddered  kine,  and  merry -hearted 
boys  and  girls, — by  the  gentle,  but  irre- 
sistible force  of  kindly  words,  pleasant 
ways,  ready  sympathy,,  a  helping  hand 


in  trouble,  "  sago  counsel  in  cumber,"  — 
by  the  thousand  little  devices  of  taste  and 
culture  and  good-fellowship,  —  by  the 
cheap  elegances,  the  fine  endearments, 
all  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life. 
They  will  approve  the  beneficence  and 
the  power  of  the  Great  Mother;  they 
will  demonstrate  to  farmers  the  possibil- 
ity of  large  and  generous  living ;  they 
will  teach  them  to  distinguish  between 
the  mountebanks  of  pretended  science 
and  the  apostles  of  that  science  which 
alone  is  truth  ;  they  will  give  to  thought 
a  new  direction,  to  energy  a  new  im- 
pulse, to  earth  a  new  creation,  to  man  a 
new  life. 


SAADI. 


WHILST  the  Journal  of  the  Oriental 
Society  attests  the  presence  of  good 
Semitic  and  Sanskrit  scholars  in  our  col- 
leges, no  translation  of  an  Eastern  poet 
has  yet  appeared  in  America.  Of  the 
two  hundred  Persian  bards  of  whose 
genius  Von  Hammer  Purgstall  has  given 
•specimens  to  Germany,  we  have  had  on- 
ly some  fragments  collected  in  journals 
and  anthologies.  There  are  signs  that 
this  neglect  is  about  to  be  retrieved. 
In  the  interval,  while  we  wait  for  trans- 
lations of  our  own,  we  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  American  edition,  if 
it  be  only  a  careful  reprint,  of  the  "  Gu- 
listan "  of  Saadi,  —  a  book  which  has 
been  current  in  Asia  and  Europe  now 
for  six  hundred  years.  Of  the  "  Gulis- 
tan  or  Rose-Garden"  there  exist  three 
respectable  English  translations.  That 
of  Gladwin  is  to  be  preferred  for  its  more 
simple  and  forcible  style.  Mr.  Gladwjn 
has  not  thought  fit  to  turn  into  rhyme 
the  passages  of  verse  with  which  the 
"  Gulistan  "  is  interspersed.  It  is  the  less 
important,  that  these  verses  are  seldom 
more  than  a  metrical  repetition  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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Mr.  Eastwick's  metrical  renderings  do 
not  make  us  regret  their  omission.  Mr. 
James  Ross,  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  Saadi,"  has  searched  the 
works  of  his  author,  as  well  as  outside 
history,  for  biographical  facts  or  personal 
allusions. 

The  slowness  to  import  these  books  in- 
to our  libraries  —  mainly  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  forbidding  difficulty  of  the  origi- 
nal languages  —  is  due  also  in  part  to 
some  repulsion  in  the  genius  of  races. 
At  first  sight,  the  Oriental  rhetoric  does 
not  please  our  Western  taste.  Life  in 
the  East  wants  the  complexity  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  existence ;  and  in 
the  writing  of  the  primitive  nations  a 
certain  monotony  betrays  the  poverty 
of  the  landscape,  and  of  social  condi- 
tions. Every  word  in  Arabic  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  camel,  the  horse, 
or  the  sheep.  We  fancy  we  are  soon 
familiar  with  all  their  images.  Med- 
schun  and  Leila, .rose  and  nightingale, 
parrots  and  tulips ;  mosques  and  dervish- 
es ;  desert,  caravan,  and  robbers ;  peeps 
at  the  harem  ;  bags  of  gold  dinars ;  slaves, 
horses,  camels,  sabres,  shawls,  pearls,  am- 
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ber,  cohol,  and  henna;  insane  compli- 
ments to  the  Sultan,  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  prayer;  Hebrew  and  Gueber 
legends  molten  into  Arabesque  ;  —  'tis 
a  short  inventory  of  topics  and  tropes, 
which  incessantly  return  in  Persian  poe- 
try. I  do  not  know  but  at  the  first  en- 
counter many  readers  take  also  an  im- 
pression of  tawdry  rhetoric,  an  exagger- 
ation, and  a  taste  for  scarlet,  running  to 
the  borders  of  the  negro-fine,  —  or  if  not, 
yet  a  pushing  of  the  luxury  of  ear  and 
eye  where  it  does  not  belong,  as  the 
Chinese  in  their  mathematics  employ  the 
colors  blue  and  red  for  algebraic  signs, 
instead  of  our  pitiless  x  and  y.  These 
blemishes  disappear,  or  diminish,  on  bet- 
ter acquaintance.  Where  there  is  real 
merit,  we  are  soon  reconciled  to  differ- 
ences of  taste.  The  charge  of  monotony 
lies  more  against  the  numerous  Western 
imitations  than  against  the  Persians  them- 
selves, and  though  the  torrid,  like  the 
arctic  zone,  puts  some  limit  to  variety,  it 
is  least  felt  in  the  masters.  It  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  genius  to  play  its  game  indiffer- 
ently with  few  or  with  many  pieces,  as 
Nature  draws  all  her  opulence  out  of  a 
few  elements.  Saadi  exhibits  perpetual 
variety  of  situation  and  incident,  and  an 
equal  depth  of  experience  with  Cardinal 
de  Retz  in  Paris  or  Doctor  Johnson  in 
London.  He  finds  room  on  his  narrow 
canvas  for  the  extremes  of  lot,  the  play 
of  motives,  the  rule  of  destiny,  the  les- 
sons of  morals,  and  the  portraits  of  great 
men.  He  has  furnished  the  originals  of 
a  multitude  of  tales  and  proverbs  which 
are  current  in  our  mouths,  and  attribut- 
ed by  us  to  recent  writers ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  story  of  "  Abraham  and  the  Fire- 
Worshipper,"  once  claimed  for  Doctor 
Franklin,  and  afterwards  traced  to  Jere- 
my Taylor,  who  probably  found  it  in 
Gentius. 

The  superlative,  so  distasteful  in  the 
temperate  region,  has  vivacity  in  the 
Eastern  speech.  In  his  compliments  to 
the  Shah,  Saadi  says, — "The  incurvated 
back  of  the  sky  became  straight  with  joy 
at  thy  birth."  "  A  tax-gatherer,"  he  says, 
"  fell  into  a  place  so  dangerous,  that, 


from  fear,  a  male  lion  would  become  a 
female."  Of  dunces  he  says,  with  a  dou- 
ble superlative,  —  "If  the  ass  of  Christ 
should  go  to  Mecca,  it  would  come  back 
an  ass  still."  It  is  a  saying  from  I  know 
not  what  poet, — "  If  the  elegant  verses  of 
Dhoair  Fariabi  fall  into  thy  hands,  steal 
them,  though  it  were  in  the  sacred  tem- 
ple of  Mecca  itself."  But  the  wildness 
of  license  appears  in  poetical  praises  of 
the  Sultan  :  —  "  When  his  bow  moves, 
it  is  already  the  last  day  [for  his  ene- 
mies] ;  whom  his  onset  singles  out,  to 
him  is  life  not  appointed ;  and  the  ghost 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  sure  of  its 
time." 

But  when  once  the  works  of  these  poets 
are  made  accessible,  they  must  draw  the 
curiosity  of  good  readers.  It  is  provin- 
cial to  ignore  them.  If,  as  Mackintosh 
said,  "  whatever  is  popular  deserves  at- 
tention," much  more  does  that  which 
has  fame.  The  poet  stands  in  strict  re- 
lation to  his  people  :  he  has  the  over-dose 
of  their  nationality.  We  did  not  know 
them,  until  they  declared  their  taste  by 
their  enthusiastic  welcome  of  his  genius. 
Foreign  criticism  might  easily  neglect 
him,  unless  their  applauses  showed  the 
high  historic  importance  of  his  powers. 
In  these  songs  and  elegies  breaks  into 
light  the  national  mind  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabians.  The  monotonies  which 
we  accuse,  accuse  our  own.  We  pass  in- 
to a  new  landscape,  new  costume,  new 
religion,  new  manners  and  customs,  un- 
der which  humanity  nestles  very  com- 
fortably at  Shiraz  and  Mecca,  with  good 
appetite,  and  with  moral  and  intellectual 
results  that  correspond,  point  for  point, 
with  ours  at  New  York  and  London.  It 
needs  in  every  sense  a  free  translation, 
just  as,  from  geographical  position,  the 
Persians  attribute  to  the  east  wind  what 
•we  say  of  the  west. 

,  Saadi,  though  he  has  not  the  lyric 
flights  of  Hafiz,  has  wit,  practical  sense, 
and  just  moral  sentiments.  He  has  the 
instinct  to  teach,  and  from  every  occur- 
rence must  draw  the  moral,  like  Frank- 
lin. He  is  the  poet  of  friendship,  love, 
self-devotion,  and  serenity.  There  is  a 
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uniform  force  in  his  page,  and,  conspicu- 
ously, a  tone  of  cheerfulness,  which  has 
almost  made  his  name  a  synonyme  for 
this  grace.  The  word  Saadi  means  For- 
tunate. In  him  the  trait  is  no  result  of 
levity,  much  less  of  convivial  habit,  but 
first  of  a  happy  nature,  to  whjch  victory 
is  habitual,  easily  shedding  mishaps,  with 
sensibility  to  pleasure,  and  with  resources 
against  pain.  But  it  also  results  from  the 
habitual  perception  of  the  beneficent  laws 
that  control  the  world.  He  inspires  in 
the  reader  a  good  hope.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  cynical  tone  of  Byron 
and  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  Saadi ! 

Saadi  has  been  longer  and  better 
known  in  the  Western  nations  than  any 
of  his  countrymen.  By  turns,  a  student, 
a  water-carrier,  a  traveller,  a  soldier  fight- 
ing against  the  Christians  in  the  Crusades, 
a  prisoner  employed  to  dig  trenches  be- 
fore Tripoli,  and  an  honored  poet  in  his 
protracted  old  age  at  home,  —  his  varied 
and  severe  experience  took  away  all  pro- 
vincial tone,  and  gave  him  a  facility  of 
speaking  to  all  conditions.  But  the  com- 
manding reason  of  his  wider  popularity 
is  his  deeper  sense,  which,  in  his  treat- 
ment, expands  the  local  forms  and  tints 
to  a  cosmopolitan  breadth.  Through  his 
Persian  dialect  he  speaks  to  all  nations, 
'and,  like  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Cervan- 
tes, and  Montaigne,  is  perpetually  mod- 
ern. 

To  the  sprightly,  but  indolent  Persians, 
conversation  is  a  game  of  skill.  They 
wish  to  measure  wit  with  you,  and  ex- 
pect an  adroit,  a  brilliant,  or  a  profound 
answer.  Many  narratives,  doubtless,  have 
suffered  in  the  translation,  since  a  prom- 
ising anecdote  sometimes  heralds  a  flat 
speech.  But  Saadi's  replies  are  seldom 
vulgar.  His  wit  answers  to  the  heart  of 
the  question,  often  quite  over  the  scope 
of  the  inquirer.  He  has  also  that  splen- 
dor of  expression  which  alone,  without 
wealth  of  thought,  sometimes  constitutes 
a  poet,  and  forces  us  to  ponder  the  prob- 
lem of  style.  In  his  poem  on  his  old  age, 
he  says, — "  Saadi's  whole  power  lies  in  his 
sweet  words  :  let  this  gift  remain  to  me, 
I  care  not  what  is  taken." 


The  poet  or  thinker  must  always,  in  a 
rude  nation,  be  the  chief  authority  on  re- 
ligion. All  questions  touching  its  truth 
and  obligation  will  come  home  to  him, 
at  last,  for  their  answer.  As  he  thinks 
and  speaks  will  intelligent  men  believe. 
Therefore  a  certain  deference  must  be 
shown  him  by  the*  priests, — a  result  which 
conspicuously  appears  in  the  history  of 
Hafiz  and  Saadi.  In  common  with  his 
countrymen,  Saadi  gives  prominence  to 
fatalism,  —  a  doctrine  which,  in  Persia, 
in  Arabia,  and  in  India,  has  had,  in  all 
ages,  a  dreadful  charm.  "  To  all  men," 
says  the  Koran,  "  is  their  day  of  death 
appointed,  and  they  cannot  postpone  or 
advance  it  one  hour.  Wilt  thou  govern 
the  world  which  God  governs  ?  Thy  lot 
is  cast  beforehand,  and  whithersoever  it 
leads,  thou  must  follow."  "Not  one  is 
among  you,"  said  Mahomet,  "  to  whom 
is  not  already  appointed  his  seat  in  fire 
or  his  seat  in  bliss." 

But  the  Sheik's  mantle  sits  loosely  on 
Saadi's  shoulders,  and  I  find  in  him  a  pure 
theism.  He  asserts  the  universality  of 
moral  laws,  and  the  perpetual  retribu- 
tions. He  celebrates  the  omnipotence 
of  a  virtuous  soul.  A  certain  intimate 
and  avowed  piety,  obviously  in  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  of  his  nation,  is  habitual 
to  him.  All  the  forms  of  courtesy  and 
of  business  in  daily  life  take  a  religious 
tinge,  as  did  those  of  Europe  in  the  Mid- 
dle Age. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  passages, 
of  which  we  need  not  stop  to  give  ac- 
count, the  morality  of  the  "  Gulistan  "  and 
the  "  Bostan  "  is  pure,  and  so  little  clogged 
with  the  superstition  of  the  country  that 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  modern  reader :  he  can  easily 
translate  their  ethics  into  his  own.  Saadi 
praises  alms,  hospitality,  justice,  courage, 
bounty,  and  humility;  he  respects  the 
poor,  and  the  kings  who  befriend  the 
poor.  He  admires  the  royal  eminence  of 
the  dervish  or  religious  ascetic.  "  Hun- 
ger is  a  cloud  out  of  which  falls  a  rain  of 
eloquence  and  knowledge  :  when  the  bel- 
ly is  empty,  the  body  becomes  spirit ;  when 
it  is  full,  the  spirit  becomes  body."  He 
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praises  humility.  "  Make  thyself  dust,  to 
do  anything  well."  "  Near  Casbin,"  he 
tells  us,  "  a  man  of  the  country  of  Par- 
thia  came  forth  to  accost  me,  mounted 
on  a  tiger.  At  this  sight,  such  fear  seiz- 
ed me  that  I  could  not  flee  nor  move. 
But  he  said, — '  O  Saadi,  be  not  surprised 
at  what  thou  seest.  Do  thou  only  not 
withdraw  thy  neck  from  the  yoke  of  God, 
and  nothing  shall  be  able  to  withdraw  its 
neck  from  thy  yoke.' " 

In  a  country  where  there  are  no  libra- 
ries and  no  printing,  people  must  carry 
wisdom  in  sentences.  Wonderful  is  the 
inconsecutiveness  of  the  Persian  poets. 
European  criticism  finds  that  the  unity 
of  a  beautiful  whole  is  everywhere  want- 
ing. Not  only  the  story  is  short,  but  no 
two  sentences  are  joined.  In  looking 
through  Von  Hammer's  anthology,  cull- 
ed from  a  paradise  of  poets,  the  read- 
er feels  this  painful  discontinuity.  'Tis 
sand  without  lime,  —  as  if  the  neighbor- 
ing desert  had  saharized  the  mind.  It 
was  said  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  that 
the  page  would  read  as  well  by  omitting 
every  alternate  line.  But  the  style  of 
Thomson  is  glue  and  bitumen  to  the  loose 
and  irrecoverable  ramble  of  the  Oriental 
bards.  No  topic  is  too  remote  for  their 
rapid  suggestion.  The  Ghaselle  or  Kas- 
sida  is  a  chapter  of  proverbs,  or  proverbs 
unchaptered,  unthreaded  beads  of  all 
colors,  sizes,  and  values.  Yet  two  top- 
ics are  sure  to  return  in  any  and  every 
proximity, — the  mistress  and  the  name 
of  the  poet.  Out  of  every  ambush  these 
leap  on  the  unwary  reader.  Saadi,  in  the 
"  Gulistan,"  by  the  necessity  of  the  nar- 
rative, corrects  this  arid  looseness,  which 
appears,  however,  in  his  odes  and  elegies, 
as  in  Ilafiz  and  Dschami.  As  for  the 
incessant  return  of  the  poet's  name, — 
which  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  registry  of 
copyrights,  —  the  Persians  often  relieve 
this  heavy  custom  by  wit  and  audacious 
sallies. 

The  Persians  construct  with  great  in- 
trepidity their  mythology  and  legends  of 
typical  men.  Jamschid,  who  reigned  sev- 
en hundred  years,  and  was  then  driv- 
en from  his  throne,  is  their  favorite  ex- 


ample of  the  turns  of  fortune.  Karun 
or  Corah,  the  alchemist,  who  converted 
all  things  to  gold,  but  perished  with  his 
treasures  at  the  word  of  Moses,  is  their 
Croesus.  Lokman,  the  JEsop  of  the  East, 
lived  to  an  enormous  age,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah,  etc.  Saadi  relates, 
that  Lokman,  in  his  last  years,  dwelt  on 
the  border  of  a  reedy  marsh,  where  he 
constructed  a  cabin,  and  busied  himself 
with  making  osier  baskets.  The  Angel 
of  Death  appeared  to  him,  and  said, — 
"  Lokman,  how  is  it,  that,  in  three  thou- 
sand years  that  you  have  lived  in  the 
world,  you  have  never  known  how  to 
build  a  house  ?  "  Lokman  replied, — "  O 
Azrael !  one  would  be  a  fool,  knowing 
that  you  were  always  at  his  heels,  to  set 
himself  at  building  a  house."  Hatem 
Tai  is  their  type  of  hospitality,  who, 
when  the  Greek  emperor  sent  to  pray 
him  to  bestow  on  him  his  incomparable 
horse,  received  the  messenger  with  hon- 
or,-and,  having  no  meat  in  his  tent,  kill- 
ed the  horse  for  his  banquet,  before  he 
yet  knew  the  object  of  the  visit.  Nushir- 
van  the  Just  is  their  Marcus  Antoninus, 
or  Washington,  to  whom  every  wise  coun- 
sel in  government  is  attributed.  And 
the  good  behavior  of  rulers  is  a  point  to 
which  Saadi  constantly  returns.  It  is 
one  of  his  maxims,  that  the  "  bons  mots 
of  kings  are  the  kings  of  bons  mots." 
One  of  these  is,  —  "  At  night  thou  must 
go  in  prayer  a  beggar,  if  by  day  thou 
wilt  carry  thyself  as  a  king."  Again, — 
"  A  king  is  like  a  great  and  massive  wall : 
as  soon  as  he  leans  from  the  perpendic- 
ular [of  equity],  he  is  near  his  ruin." 
Again,  —  "  You,  O  king,  sit  in  the  place 
of  those  who  are  gone,  and  of  those  who 
are  to  come  :  how  can  you  establish  a  firm 
abode  between  two  non  -  existences  ?  " 
Dzoul  Noun,  of  Grand  Cairo,  said  to  the 
Caliph,  —  "I  have  learned  that  one  to 
whom  you  have  given  power  in  the  coun- 
try treats  the  subjects  with  severity,  and 
permits  daily  wrongs  and  violences  there." 
The  Caliph  replied,  —  "  There  will  come 
a  day  when  I  will  severely  punish  him." 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "  you  will 
wait  until  he  has  taken  all  the  goods  of 
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the  subjects  ;  then  you  will  bestir  your- 
self, and  snatch  them  from  him,  and  will 
fill  your  treasury.  But  what  good  will 
that  do  to  your  poor  and  miserable  peo- 
ple ? "  The  Caliph  was  ashamed,  and 
ordered  the  instant  punishment  of  the 
offender. 

It  appears,  from  the  anecdotes  which 
Professor  Graf  has  rendered  from  the 
Calcutta  manuscripts,  that  Saadi  enjoy- 
ed very  high  respect  from  the  great  in 
his  own  time,  and  from  the  Sultan  of 
the  Mongolian  court, — and  that  he  used 
very  plain  dealing  with  this  last,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  which  fell  under 
his  notice.  These,  with  other  passages, 
mark  the  state  of  society  wherein  a  shep- 
herd becomes  a  robber,  then  a  conqueror, 
and  then  sultan.  In  a  rude  and  religious 
society,  a  poet  and  traveller  is  thereby 
a  noble  and  the  associate  of  princes,  a 
teacher  of  religion,  a  mediator  between 
the  people  and  the  prince,  and,  by  his 
exceptional  position,  uses  great  freedom 
with  the  rulers.  The  growth  of  cities 
and  increase  of  trade  rapidly  block  up 


this  bold  access  of  truth  to  the  courts,  as 
the  narrator  of  these  events  in  Saadi's 
life  plainly  intimates.  "  The  Sultan, 
Abake  Khan,  found  great  pleasure  in 
the  verses.  Truly,  at  the  present  time, 
no  learned  men  or  Sheiks  would  dare  to 
utter  such  advice,  even  to  a  grocer  or  a 
butcher ;  and  hence,  also,  is  the  world  in 
such  bad  plight  as  we  see." 

The  Persians  have  been  called  "  the 
French  of  Asia  " ;  and  their  superior  in- 
telligence, their  esteem  for  men  of  learn- 
ing, their  welcome  to  Western  travellers, 
and  their  tolerance  of  Christian  sects  in 
their  territory,  as  contrasted  with  Turk- 
ish fanaticism,  would  seem  to  derive  from 
the  rich  culture  of  this  great  choir  of 
poets,  perpetually  reinforced  through  five 
hundred  years,  which  again  and  again 
has  enabled  the  Persians  to  refine  and 
civilize  their  conquerors,  and  to  preserve 
a  national  identity.  To  the  expansion 
of  this  influence  there  is  no  limit ;  and 
we  wish  that  the  promised  republication 
may  add  to  the  genius  of  Saadi  a  new 
audience  in  America. 


THE   RETURN  OF  THE   BIRDS. 

I  HEAR,  from  many  a  little  throat, 

A  warble  interrupted  long ; 
I  hear  the  robin's  flute-like  note, 

The  bluebird's  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds, 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rill 
Are  all  alive  with  birds. 

O  Choir  of  Spring,  why  come  so  soon  ? 

On  leafless  grove  and  herbless  lawn 
Warm  lie  the  yellow  beams  of  noon  ; 

Yet  winter  is  not  gone. 


For  frost  shall  sheet  the  pools  again  ; 
Again  the  blustering  East  shall  blow, 
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Whirl  a  white  tempest  through  the  glen, 
And  load  the  pines  with  snow. 

Yet,  haply,  from  the  region  where, 

Waked  by  an  earlier  spring  than  here, 
The  blossomed  wild-plum  scents  the  air, 

Ye  come  in  haste  and  fear. 

For  there  is  heard  the  bugle-blast, 

The  booming  gun,  the  jarring  drum, 
And  on  their  chargers,  spurring  fast, 

Armed  warriors  go  and  come. 

There  mighty  hosts  have  pitched  the  camp 

In  valleys  that  were  yours  till  then, 
And  Earth  has  shuddered  to  the  tramp 

Of  half  a  million  men. 

In  groves  where  once  ye  used  to  sing, 

In  orchards  where  ye  had  your  birth, 
A  thousand  glittering  axes  swing 

To  smite  the  trees  to  earth. 

Ye  love  the  fields  by  ploughman  trod  ; 

But  there,  when  sprouts  the  beechen  spray, 
The  soldier  only  breaks  the  sod 

To  hide  the  slain  away. 

Stay,  then,  beneath  our  ruder  sky  ; 

Heed  not  the  storm-clouds  rising  black, 
Nor  yelling  winds  that  with  them  fly  ; 

Nor  let  them  fright  you  back, — 

Back  to  the  stifling  battle-cloud, 

To  burning  towns  that  blot  the  day, 
And  trains  of  mounting  dust  that  shroud 

The  armies  on  their  way. 

Stay,  for  a  tint  of  green  shall  creep 

Soon  o'er  the  orchard's  grassy  floor, 
And  from  its  bed  the  crocus  peep 

Beside  the  housewife's  door. 

Here  build,  and  dread  no  harsher  sound, 

To  scare  you  from  the  sheltering  tree, 
Than  winds  that  stir  the  branches  round 

And  murmur  of  the  bee. 

And  we  will  pray,  that,  ere  again 

The  flowers  of  autumn  bloom  and  die, 
Our  generals  and  their  strong-armed  men 

May  lay  their  weapons  by. 
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Then  may  ye  warble,  unafraid, 

Where  hands,  that  wear  the  fetter  now, 
Free  as  your  wings  shall  ply  the  spade, 

And  guide  the  peaceful  plough. 

Then,  as  our  conquering  hosts  return, 
What  shouts  of  jubilee  shall  break 

From  placid  vale  and  mountain  stern 
And  shore  of  mighty  lake  ! 

And  midland  plain  and  ocean-strand 
Shall  thunder  :  "  Glory  to  the  brave, 

Peace  to  the  torn  and  bleeding  land, 
And  freedom  to  the  slave  !  " 
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BY  A  FARMER. 

VII. 


IN  these  notes  upon  the  Farm- Writers 
and  the  Pastorals,  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  a  certain  chronologic  order;  and 
upon  this  wet  morning  I  find  myself  em- 
bayed among  those  old  gentlemen  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  George  III.  is  tottering 
under  his  load  of  royalty ;  the  French 
Revolution  is  all  asmoke.  Fox  and  Sher- 
idan and  Burke  and  the  younger  Pitt 
are  launching  speeches  at  this  Gallic  tem- 
pest of  blood,  —  each  in  his  own  way. 
Our  American  struggle  for  liberty  has 
been  fought  bravely  out ;  and  the  master 
of  it  has  retired  to  his  estates  upon  the 
Potomac.  There,  in  his  house  at  Mount 
Vernon,  he  receives  one  day  a  copy  of 
the  early  volumes  of  .Young's  "  Annals 
of  Agriculture,"  with  the  author's  com- 
pliments, and  the  proffer  of  his  services 
to  execute  orders  for  seeds,  implements, 
cattle,  or  "  anything  else  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  General's  rural  amuse- 
ments." 

The  General,  in  his  good  old-fashioned 
way,  returns  the  compliments  with  in- 
terest, and  says,  "  I  will  give  you  the 


trouble,  Sir,  of  providing  and  sending  to 
the  care  of  Wakelin  Welch,  of  London, 
merchant,  the  following  articles  :  — 

"  Two  of  the  simplest  and  best-con- 
structed ploughs  for  land  which  is  neither 
very  heavy  nor  sandy ;  to  be  drawn  by 
two  horses;  to  have  spare  shares  and 
coulters ;  and  a  mould,  on  which  to  form 
new  irons,  when  the  old  ones  are  worn 
out,  or  will  require  repairing.  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that,  some 
years  ago,  from  a  description  or  a  recom- 
mendation thereof  which  I  had  some- 
where met  with,  I  sent  to  England  for 
what  was  then  called  the  Rotherham  or 
patent  plough ;  and,  till  it  began  to  wear 
and  was  ruined  by  a  bungling  country- 
smith,  that  no  plough  could  have  done 
better  work,  or  appeared  to  have  gone 
easier  with  two  horses ;  but,  for  want  of 
a  mould,  which  I  neglected  to  order  with 
the  plough,  it  became  useless  after  the 
irons  which  came  with  it  were  much  worn. 

"  A  little  of  the  best  kind  of  cabbage 
seed  for  field-culture. 

"  Twenty  pounds  of  the  best  turnip 
seed. 
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"  Ten  bushels  of  sainfoin  seed. 

"  Eight  bushels  of  the  winter  vetches. 

"  Two  bushels  of  rye-grass  seed. 

"  Fifty  pounds  of  hop-clover  seed." 

The  curious  reader  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  shipment  of  goods,  some- 
what injured  by  stowage  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  reached  Mount  Vernon  just 
one  week  after  Washington  had  left  it  to 
preside  over  the  sittings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  And  amidst  all  the 
eagerness  of  those  debates  under  which 
the  ark  of  our  nationality  was  being  ham- 
mered into  shape,  this  great  man  of  sys- 
tem did  not  omit  to  send  to  his  farm-man- 
ager the  most  minute  directions  in  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived seeds. 

Of  those  directions,  and  of  the  farm- 
method  at  the  home  of  Washington,  I 
may  possibly  have  something  to  say  at 
another  time  :  I  have  named  the  circum- 
stance only  to  show  that  Arthur  Young 
had  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  agri- 
culturist at  this  day,  (1786-7,)  although 
he  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
yond it. 

Arthur  Young  was  born  at  a  little  vil- 
lage near  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  (ever- 
more famous  as  the  scene  of  Pickwickian 
adventure,)  in  the  year  1741.  He  had 
his  schooling  like  other  boys,  and  was 
for  a  time  in  a  counting  -  room  at  Lynn, 
where  he  plunged  into  literature  at  the 
unfledged  age  of  seventeen,  by  writing  a 
tract  on  the  American  war ;  and  this  he 
followed  up  with  several  novels,  among 
which  was  one  entitled  "  The  Fair  Amer- 
ican." *  I  greatly  fear  that  the  book  was 
not  even  with  the  title :  it  has  certainly 
slipped  away  from  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  bibliographers. 

At  twenty-two,  he  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  farm  upon  which  his  moth- 
er was  living,  and  of  which  the  lease  was 
about  expiring  :  here,  by  his  own  account, 

*  By  an  odd  coincidence,  I  observe  that 
"Washington  made  one  of  his  first  shipments 
of  tobacco  (after  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Cus- 
tis)  upon  a  vessel  called  "  The  Fair  American." 
Did  the  ship  possibly  give  a  name  to  the  nov- 
el, or  the  novel  a  name  to  the  ship  ? 


he  spent  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever 
reaped.  A  little  later,  having  come  to 
the  dignity  of  a  married  man,  he  leased 
a  farm  in  Essex,  (Samford  Hall,)  consist- 
ing of  some  three  hundred  acres.  This, 
however,  he  abandoned  in  despair  very 
shortly, — giving  a  brother-farmer  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 
Thereupon  he  advertises  for  another  ven- 
ture, gallops  through  all  the  South  of 
England  to  examine  those  offered  to  his 
notice,  and  ends  with  renting  a  hundred- 
acre  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  which  proved 
of  "  a  hungry  vitriolic  gravel,"  where,  he 
says,  "  for  nine  years,  I  occupied  the  jaws 
of  a  wolf." 

Meantime,  however,  his  pen  has  not 
been  idle ;  for,  previously  to  1773,  he  had 
written  and  published  no  less  than  six- 
teen octavo  volumes  relating  mostly  to 
agricultural  subjects,  besides  two  ponder- 
ous quartos  filled  with  tabular  details  of 
"  Experiments  on  the  Cultivation  of  all 
Sorts  of  Grain  and  Pulse,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Methods." 

This  last  was  the  most  pretentious  of 
his  bpoks,  the  result  of  most  painstaking 
labor,  and  by  far  the  most  useless  and  un- 
interesting ;  it  passed  long  ago  into  the 
waste-paper  shops  of  London.  A  very 
full  synopsis  of  it,  however,  may  be  found 
in  four  or  five  consecutive  numbers  of  the 
old  "Monthly  Review"  for  1771. 

The  great  fault  of  the  book  is,  (and 
it  is  the  fault  of  a  good  many  books,)  it 
does  not  prove  what  the  author  wants  to 
prove.  He  had  hoped  by  a  long-contin- 
ued course  of  minute  experiments  (and 
those  detailed  in  his  book  count  a  thou- 
sand, and  extend  over  a  period  of  five 
years)  to  lay  down  an  exact  law  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  guidance  of  his  brother- 
farmers.  But  th£  brother  -  farmers  did 
not  weary  themselves  over  his  tables ; 
or  if  they  did,  they  found  themselves 
as  much  muddled  as  the  experimenter 
himself.  A  good  rule  for  dry  weather 
was  a  bad  one  for  wet ;  and  what  might 
be  advisable  for  Suffolk  would  be  wrong 
in  Herts.  Upon  one  occasion,  where  he 
shows  a  loss  of  nearly  three  pounds  to 
the  acre  on  drilled  wheat,  against  a  loss 
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of  two  shillings  fourpence  on  broadcast- 
sowing,  he  observes,  —  "  Reason  is  so  of- 
ten mistaken  in  matters  of  husbandry, 
that  it  is  never  fully  to  be  trusted,  even 
in  deducing  consequences  evident  from 
experiment  itself."  By  which  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  experiment  dis- 
appointed his  expectations.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Mr.  Young 
was  quite  youthful  and  inexperienced 
at  the  time  of  conducting  these  trials, 
and  that  he  possessed  none  of  that  sci- 
entific accuracy  which  characterizes  the 
analysis  of  faAn  -  experiments  at  Roth- 
amstead  or  at  Bechelbron.  He  says, 
with,  a  diverting  sincerity,  that  he  was 
never  "  absent  more  than  a  single  week 
at  a  time  from  the  field  of  his  observa- 
tions without  leaving  affairs  in  charge  of 
a  trusty  bailiff."  He  was  too  full  of  a 
constitutional  unrest,  and  too  much  wed- 
ded to  a  habit  of  wide  and  rapid  general- 
ization, to  acquit  himself  well  in  the  task 
of  laborious  and  minute  observation. 

His  "  Tours  "  through  the  English 
counties,  and  his  "  Letters  to  Farmers," 
•were  of  great  service,  and  were  widely 
read.  His  "  Farmer's  Calendar"  became 
a  standard  work.  He  entertained  at  one 
time  the  project  of  emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica ;  but,  abandoning  this,  he  enlisted  as 
Parliamentary  reporter  for  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post,"  —  walking  seventeen  miles  to 
his  country-home  every  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  returning  afoot  every  Monday 
morning.  His  energy  and  industry  were 
immense ;  his  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture,  wheth- 
er British  or  Continental,  entirely  un- 
matched. The  Empress  of  Russia  sent 
three  lads  to  him  to  be  taught  the  arts 
of  husbandry,— at  which,  I  venture,  his 
plodding  neighbors  who  "  made  the  ends 
meet"  laughed  incontinently.  He  had 
also  pupils  from  France,  America,  Italy, 
Poland,  Sicily,  and  Portugal. 

In  1 784  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  famous  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
which  grew  to  the  enormous  mass  of  forty- 
five  volumes,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
dukes  and  princes  and  kings  and  repub- 
lican generals  were  his  correspondents. 


At  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, he  was  named  Secretary,  with  a 
salary  and  duties  that  kept  him  mostly  in 
London,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1820. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that 
a  man  so  distinguished  in  agriculture,  so 
full  of  information,  so  earnest  in  advocacy 
of  improved  methods  of  culture,  so  dog- 
gedly industrious,  should  yet  never  have 
undertaken  farming  on  his  own  account 
save  at  a  loss.  I  attribute  this  very  much 
to  his  zeal  for  experiments.  If  he  could 
establish,  or  controvert,  some  popular  the- 
ory by  the  loss  of  his  crop,  he  counted  it 
no  loss,  but  a  gain  to  husbandry.  Such 
men  are  benefactors ;  such  men  need  sal- 
aries ;  and  if  any  such  are  afloat  with  us, 
unprovided  for,  I  beg  to  recommend  them 
for  clerkships  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington ;  and  if  the  Commissioner 
shall  hit  upon  one  Arthur  Young  among 
the  score  of  his  proteges,  the  country  will 
be  better  repaid  than  it  usually  is. 

The  "  Practical  Farmer,"  and  other 
books  of  William  Ellis,  Hertfordshire, 
were  in  considerable  vogue  in  the  days 
of  Young,  and  receive  a  little  faint  praise 
from  him,  while  he  says  that  through  half 
his  works  he  is  "  a  mere  old  woman." 

I  notice  that  Ellis  recommends  strong- 
ly the  ploughing-in  of  buckwheat,*  —  a 
practice  which  Washington  followed  ex- 
tensively at  Mount  Vernon.  He  tells  us 
that  a  cow  is  reckoned  in  his  day  to  pay 
a  clear  profit  of  four  pounds  a  year  (for 
butter  and  cheese) ;  but  he  adds,  "  Certain 
it  is  that  no  one  knows  what  a  cow  will 
pay,  unless  she  has  her  constant  bellyful 
of  requisite  meat."  And  his  talk  about 
cider  has  such  a  relishy  smack  of  a  "  mere 
old  woman  "  that  I  venture  to  quote  it. 

"  I  have  drank,"  he  says,  "  such  Pip- 
pin Cyder,  as  I  never  met  with  anywhere, 
but  at  Ivinghoe,  just  under  our  Chiltern 
Hills,  where  their  Soil  is  partly  a  chalky 
Loam :  It  was  made  by  its  Owner,  a 
Farmer,  and  on  my  Recommendation  our 
Minister  went  with  me  to  prove  it,  and 

*  Practicnl  Farmer,  by  William  Ellis.  Lon- 
don, 1759. 
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gave  it  his  Approbation.  This  Avas  made 
from  the  Holland  Pippin  :  And  of  such  a 
wholesome  Nature  is  the  Pippin  of  any 
Sort  above  all  others,  that  I  remember 
there  is  a  Relation  of  its  wonderful  in- 
fluences, I  think  it  was  in  Germany :  A 
Mother  and  two  or  three  of  her  Sons  hav- 
ing a  Trial  at  Law,  were  asked  what  they 
eat  and  drank  to  obtain  such  an  Age, 
which  was  four  or  five  hundred  years  that 
they  all  made  up  amongst  them ;  they  an- 
swered, chiefly  by  eating  the  Apple,  and 
drinking  its  Juice.  And  I  knew  an  emi- 
nent, rich  Lawyer,  almost  eighty  Years 
old,  who  was  very  much  debilitated 
through  a  tedious  Sickness,  on  the  tell- 
ing him  this  Story,  got  Pippins  directly, 
sliced  them  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  at 
a  Time,  and  infused  them  in  Spring-Wa- 
ter,  and  made  it  his  common  Drink,  till 
Cyder  -  Time  came  on ;  also  he  fell  on 
planting  a  number  of  Pippin- Trees  in 
order  to  his  enjoying  their  salubrious 
Quality,  and  a  fine  Plantation  there  is 
at  this  Day  in  his  Gardens  a  few  miles 
from  me.  This  Practice  of  his  drinking 
the  Pippin  Liquor  and  Cyder,  answered 
extraordinary  well,  for  he  lived  several 
Years  after,  in  a  pretty  good  State  of 
Health." 

The  next  name  I  come  upon,  in  this 
rainy-day  service,  starts  a  pleasant  pict- 
ure to  my  mind,  — not  offset  by  a  Brit- 
ish landscape,  but  by  one  of  our  own 
New-England  hills.  A  group  of  heavy, 
overgrown  chestnuts  stand  stragglingly 
upon  a  steep  ascent  of  pasture ;  they  are 
flanked  by  a  wide  reach  of  velvety  turf 
covering  the  same  swift  slope  of  hill; 
gray  boulders  of  granite,  scattered  here 
and  there,  show  gleaming  spangles  of 
mica ;  clumps  of  pokeweed  lift  sturdi- 
ly a  massive  luxuriance  of  stems  and 
a  great  growth  of  purple  berries  ;  occa- 
sional stumps  are  cushioned  over  with 
mosses,  green  and  gray ;  and,  winding 
among  stumps  and  rocks,  there  comes 
trending  down  the  green  hill -side  a 
comely  flock  of  great,  long-woolled  sheep : 
they  nibble  at  stray  clover-blossoms ;  they 
lift  their  heads  and  look,  —  it  is  only  the 


old  dog  who  is  by  me,  —  they  know  him ; 
they  straggle  on.  I  strew  the  salt  here 
and  there  upon  a  stone  ;  "  Dandie"  pre- 
tends to  sleep ;  and  presently  the  woolly 
company  is  all  around  me,  —  the  "  Bake- 
well  "  flock. 

Robert  Bakewell,*  who  gave  the  name 
to  this  race  of  sheep,  (afterward  known 
as  New-Leicesters,)  lived  at  Dishley,  up- 
on the  highway  from  Leicester  to  Derby, 
and  not  very  far  from  that  Ashby  de  la 
Zouche  where  Scott  plants  the  immortal 
scene  of  the  tournament  in  "  Ivanhoe." 
He  was  a  farmer's  son,  wilh  limited  edu- 
cation, and  with  limited  means  ;  yet,  by 
due  attention  to  crosses,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  flock  which  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  His  first  letting  of 
bucks  at  some  fifteen  shillings  the  sea- 
son was  succeeded  in  the  year  1774  by 
lettings  at  a  hundred  guineas  a  head; 
and  there  were  single  animals  in  his 
flock  from  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
received,  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Nor  was  Bakewell  less  known  for  his 
stock  of  neat -cattle,  for  his  judicious 
crosses,  and  for  a  gentleness  of  man- 
agement by  which  he  secured  the  ut- 
most docility.  A  writer  in  the  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine"  of  his  date  says, — 
"  This  docility  seemed  to  run  through 
the  herd.  At  an  age  when  most  of  his 
brethren  are  either  foaming  or  bellow- 
ing with  rage  and  madness,  old  '  Come- 
ly '  had  all  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb,  both 
in  his  look  and  action.  He  would  lick 
the  hand  of  his  feeder ;  and  if  any  one 
patted  or  scratched  him,  he  would  bow 
himself  down  almost  on  his  knees." 

The  same  writer,  describing  Mr.  Bake- 
well's  hall,  says, — "The  separate  joints 
and  points  of  each  of  the  more  celebrated 
of  his  cattle  were  preserved  in  pickle, 
or  hung  up  there  side  by  side, — showing 
the  thickness  of  the  flesh  and  external 
fat  on  each,  and  the  smallness  of  the 

*  The  eminent  geologist,  Robert  Bakewell, 
who  lived  many  years  later,  wrote  of  the  "  In- 
fluence of  the  Soil  on  Wool,"  and  for  that  rea- 
son, perhaps,  is  frequently  confounded  by  ag- 
ricultural writers  with  the  great  breeder. 
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offal.  There  were  also  skeletons  of  the 
different  breeds,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  the  compara- 
tive difference  marked." 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  "  Eastern  Tour," 
says,  "  All  his  bulls  stand  still  in  the 
field  to  be  examined  ;  the  way  of  driv- 
ing them  from  one  field  to  another,  or 
home,  is  by  a  little  switch ;  he  or  his 
men  walk  by  their  side,  and  guide  them 
with  the  stick  wherever  they  please ;  and 
they  are  accustomed  to  this  method  from 
being  calves." 

He  left  no  book  for  future  farmers  to 
maltreat,  —  not  even  so  much  as  a  pam- 
phlet ;  ^fe  the  sheep  that  bore  his  name 
are  now  refined  by  Bother  crosses,  or  are 
supplanted  by  the  long-woolled  troop  of 
"  New-Oxfordshire." 

On  the  way  from  Leicestershire  to 
London,  one  passed,  in  the  old  coach- 
days,  through  Northampton ;  and  from 
Northampton  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  drives  for  an  agriculturist  over 
to  the  town  of  Newport  -  Pagnell.  I 
lodged  there,  at  the  Swan  tavern,  upon 
a  July  night  some  twenty  years  gone ; 
and  next  morning  I  rambled  over  be- 
tween the  hedge-rows  and  across  mead- 
ows to  the  little  village  of  Weston,  where 
I- lunched  at  the  inn  of  "  Cowper's  Oak." 
The  house  where  the  poet  had  lived  with 
good  Mrs.  Unwin  was  only  next  door, 
and  its  front  was  quite  covered  over  with 
a  clambering  rose-tree.  The  pretty  wai- 
tress of  the  inn  showed  me  the  way,  and 
a  wheezing  old  man — half  gardener  and 
half  butler — introduced  me  to  the  rooms 
where  Cowper  had  passed  so  many  a 
dreary  hour,  and  where  he  had  been 
cheered  by  the  blithe  company  of  Cousin 
Lady  Hesketh. 

My  usher  remembered  the  crazy  re- 
cluse, and,  when  we  had  descended  to 
the  garden,  told  me  how  much  he,  with 
other  village-boys,  stood  in  awe  of  him, — 
and  how  the  poet  used  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  garden-alleys  in  dressing-gown 
and  white-tasselled  cotton  cap,  muttering 
to  himself;  but  what  mutterings  some  of 
them  were ! 


"  Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 
My  Mary ! 

"  For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary ! 

"Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign, 
Yet,  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine. 
My  Mary!  " 

Afterward  the  shuffling  old  usher  turns 
a  key  in  a  green  gate,  and  shows  me 
into  the  "  Wilderness."  Here  I  come 
presently  upon  the  Temple, —sadly  shat- 
tered, —  and  upon  the  urns  with  their 
mouldy  inscriptions;  I  wander  through 
the  stately  avenue  of  lindens  to  the  Al- 
cove, and,  so  true  are  the  poet's  descrip- 
tions, I  recognize  at  once  the  seat  of  the 
Throckmortons,  the  "  Peasant's  Nest," 
the  "  Rustic  Bridge,"  and  far  away  a 
glimpse  of  the  spire  of  Olney. 

Plainly  as  I  see  to-day  the  farm-flat  of 
Edgewood  smoking  under  the  spring  rains 
below  me,  I  see  again  the  fat  meadows 
that  lie  along  the  sluggish  Ouse  reeking 
with  the  heats  of  July.  And  I  bethink 
me  of  the  bewildered,  sensitive  poet, 
shrinking  from  the  world,  loving  Nature 
so  dearly,  loving  friends  like  a  child,  lov- 
ing God  with  reverence,  and  yet  with  a 
great  fear  that  is  quickened  by  the  harsh 
hammering  of  John  Newton's  iron  Cal- 
vinism into  a  wild  turbulence  of  terror. 
From  this  he  seeks  escape  in  the  walks 
of  the  "  Wilderness,"  and  paces  moodi- 
ly up  and  down  from  temple  to  alcove, 
—  in  every  shady  recess  still  haunted 
by  "  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment," 
and  from  every  sunny  bit  of  turf  clutch- 
ing fancies  by  eager  handful,  to  strew 
over  his  sweet  poem  of  the  "  Task." 
.  A  sweet  poem,  I  repeat,  though  not 
a  finished  or  a  grand  one  ;  but  there 
is  in  it  such  zealous,  earnest  overflow  of 
country-love  that  we  farmers  must  needs 
welcome  it  with  open  hearts. 

I  should  not  like  such  a  man  as  Cow- 
per for  a  tenant,  where  any  bargains 
were  to  be  made,  or  any  lambs  to  be 
killed;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  mere 
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memory  of  his  verse  would  have  put  me 
upon  that  July  walk  from  Newport  to 
Weston  ;  but  his  letters  and  his  sad  life, 
throughout  which  trees  and  flowers  were 
made  almost  his  only  confidants,  led  me 
to  the  scene  where  that  strange  marriage 
with  Nature  was  solemnized.  And  though 
the  day  was  balmy,  and  the  sun  fairly 
golden,  the  garden  and  the  alley  and 
the  trees  and  the  wilderness  were  like 
a  widow  in  her  weeds. 

Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  belongs  to 
this  epoch;  and  no  lover  of  the  coun- 
try or  of  country  -  things  can  pass  him 
by  without  cordial  recognition  and  gen- 
ial praise.  There  is  not  so  much  of  in- 
cident or  of  adventure  in  his  little  book 
as  would  suffice  to  pepper  the  romances 
of  one  issue  of  a  weekly  paper  in  our 
day.  The  literary  mechanicians  would 
find  in  him  no  artful  contrivance  of  parts 
and  no  rhetorical  jangle  of  language.  It 
is  only  good  Parson  White,  who,  wander- 
ing about  the  fields  and  the  brook-sides 
of  Selborne,  scrutinizes  with  rare  clear- 
ness and  patience  a  thousand  miracles 
of  God's  providence,  in  trees,  in  flowers, 
in  stones,  in  birds,  —  and  jots  down  the 
story  of  his  scrutiny  with  such  simplicity, 
such  reverent  trust  in  His  power  and 
goodness,  such  loving  fondness  for  almost 
every  created  thing,  that  the  reading  of 
it  charms  like  Walton's  story  of  the  fishes. 

We  Americans,  indeed,  do  not  alto- 
gether recognize  his  chaffinches  and  his 
titlarks;  his  daws  and  his  fern-owl  are 
strange  to  us ;  and  his  robin-redbreast, 
though  undoubtedly  the  same  which  in 
our  nursery-days  flitted  around  the  dead 
t;  Children  in  the  Wood,"  (while  tears 
stood  in  our  eyes,)  and 

"  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves," 
is  by  no  means  our  American  redbreast. 
For  one,  I  wish  it  were  otherwise  ;  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  identify 
the  old,  pitying,  feathered  mourners  in 
the  British  wood  with  the  joyous,  rol- 
licking singer  who  perches  every  sunrise, 
through  all  the  spring,  upon  the  thatch 
of  the  bee -house,  within  stone's  -  throw 


of  my  window,  and  stirs  the   dewy  air 
with  his  loud  bravura. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  dissim- 
ilarity of  species,  the  studies  of  this  old 
naturalist  are  directed  with  a  nice  par- 
ticularity, and  are  colored  with  an  unaf- 
fected homeliness,  which  are  very  charm- 
ing ;  and  I  never  hear  the  first  whisk  of 
a  swallow's  wing  in  summer  but  I  feel  an 
inclination  to  take  down  the  booklet  of 
the  good  old  Parson,  drop  into  my  library- 
chair,  and  follow  up  at  my  leisure  all  the 
gyrations  and  flutterings  and  incubations 
of  all  the  hirundines  of  Selborne.  Every 
country-liver  should  own  the  book,  and 
be  taught  from  it — nicety  of  observation. 

There  was  another  clergyman  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp, — the  Reverend  John  Trus- 
ler  of  Cobham,  Surrey, — who  wrote  about 
this  time  a  book  on  chronology,  a  few  ro- 
mances, a  book  on  law,  and  another  upon 
farming.  He  commenced  public  life  as 
an  apothecary;  from  his  drug -shop  he 
went  to  the  pulpit,  thence  to  book-sell- 
ing, and  finally  to  book-making.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  found  the  first 
of  these  two  trades  the  more  profitable 
one :  it  generally  is. 

Mr.  Trusler  introduces  his  agricultural 
work  by  declaring  that  it  "  contains  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  in  the  plain  business 
of  farming,  unincumbered  with  theory, 
speculation,  or  experimental  inquiry  " ; — 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modesty 
of  the  author  was  largely  overborne  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  bookseller.  The 
sole  value  of  his  treatise  lies  in  certain 
statistical  details  with  regard  to  the  cost 
and  profits  of  different  crops,  prices  of 
food,  rates  of  wages,  etc.  By  his  show- 
ing, the  profit  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in 
1780  was  £2  10s;  of  barley,  £3  3s.  6J; 
of  buckweat,  £2  19s  ;  and  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  judiciously  man- 
aged, would  leave  a  profit  of  £379. 

These  estimates  of  farm-profits,  how- 
ever, at  all  times,  are  very  deceptive. 
A  man  can  write  up  his  own  balance- 
sheet,  but  he  cannot  make  up  his  neigh- 
bor's. There  will  be  too  many  screws 
—  or  pigs  —  loose,  which  he  cannot  take 
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into  the  reckoning.  The  agricultural 
journals  give  us  from  time  to  time  the 
most  alluring  "  cash-accounts  "  of  farm- 
revenue,  which  make  me  regard,  for  a 
month  or  two  thereafter,  every  sober- 
sided  farmer  I  meet  as  a  Rasselas,  — 
"  choring  "  and  "  teaming  it "  in  a  Hap- 
py Valley ;  but  shortly  I  come  upon 
some  retired  citizen,  turned  farmer,  and 
active  member  of  a  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, slipping  about  the  doors  of  some 
"  Produce  and  Commission  Store "  for 
his  winter's  stock  of  vegetables,  butter, 
and  fruits,  —  and  the  fact  impresses  me 
doubtfully  and  painfully.  It  is  not  often, 
unfortunately,  that  printed  farm-accounts 
—  most  of  all,  model  -  farm  -  accounts — 
will  bear  close  scrutiny.  Sometimes  there 
is  delicate  reservation  of  any  charge  for 
personal  labor  or  superintendence ;  some- 
times an  equally  cheerful  reticence  in 
respect  to  any  interest  upon  capital ;  and 
in  nearly  all  of  them  such  miniature  ex- 
pression of  the  cost  of  labor  as  gives  a 
very  shaky  consistency  to  the  exhibit. 

Farmers,  I  am  aware,  are  not  much 
given  to  figures ;  but  outside  "  averagers  " 
are  ;  and  agricultural  writers,  if  they  in- 
dulge in  figures,  ought  to  show  some 
decent  respect  for  the  proprieties  of 
arithmetic.  I  have  before  me  now  the 
'-'  Bi-Monthly  Report  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department  for  January 
and  February,  1864,"  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  gravely  asserted,  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  suggested  tax  on  to- 
bacco, "the  tobacco  -  grower  would  find 
at  the  end  of  the  year  two  hundred 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  his  crops  unsold." 
Now  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  tobac- 
co-crop, and  still  less  familiar  with  the 
Washington  schemes  of  taxation  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  exigencies  of  the 
former,  and  whatever  may  be  the  enorm- 
ities of  the  latter,  I  find  myself  utterly  una- 
ble to  measure,  even  proximately,  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  tobacco-grower  who  should 
find  himself  stranded  with  two  hundred 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  his  crop,  after  his 
sales  were  closed  !  It  is  plainly  a  case  in- 
volving a  pretty  large  quid  pro  quo,  if  it 
be  not  a  clear  one  of  nisi  quid 
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Sir  John  Sinclair,  so  honorably  known 
in  connection  with  British  agriculture, 
dealt  with  an  estate  in  Scotland  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  He  parcelled  this 
out  in  manageable  farms,  advanced  money 
to  needy  tenants,  and  by  his  liberality  and 
enterprise  gave  enormous  increase  to  his 
rental.  He  also  organized  the  first  valid 
system  for  obtaining  agricultural  statis- 
tics through  the  clergymen  of  the  differ- 
ent parishes  in  Scotland,  thus  bringing 
together  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation, which  was  given  to  the  public 
at  intervals  between  1790  and  1798. 
And  I  notice  with  interest  that  the  poet 
Burns  was  a  contributor  to  one  of  these 
volumes,  *  over  the  signature  of  "  A 
Peasant,"  in  which  he  gives  account  of 
a  farmers'  library  established  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  adds,  in  closing, — "  A  peas- 
ant who  can  read  and  enjoy  such  books 
is  certainly  a  much  superior  being  to 
his  neighbor,  who,  perhaps,  stalks  beside 
his  team,  very  little  removed,  except  in 
shape,  from  the  brutes  he  drives." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  at  one  time,— in  the  heat  of  the 
French  Revolution,  —  projected  emigra- 
tion to  America ;  and  I  find  in  one  of 
Washington's  letters  f  to  him  the  follow- 
ing allusion  to  the  scheme :  —  "  To  have 
such  a  tenant  as  Sir  John  Sinclair  (how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be)  is  an  honor  I 
dare  not  hope  for;  and  to  alienate  any 
part  of  the  fee-simple  estate  of  Mount  Ver- 
non  is  a  measure  I  am  not  inclined  to." 

Another  British  cultivator  of  this  pe- 
riod, whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
Mount  Vernon  estate,  was  a  certain  Rich- 
ard Parkinson  of  Doncaster,  who  wrote 
"  The  Experienced  Farmer,"  and  who 
not  only  proposed  at  one  time  to  man- 
age one  of  the  Washington  farms,  but 
did  actually  sail  for  America,  occupied  a 
place  called  Orange-Hill,  near  Baltimore, 
for  a  year  or  more,  travelled  through  the 
country,  making  what  sale  he  could  of 
his  "  Experienced  Farmer,"  and,  on  his 

*  Third  volume  Statistics,  p.  598. 
t  Dated  December,  1796.    Sparks's  Life  and 
Letters,  Vol.  XII.  p.  328. 
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return  to  England,  published  "  A  Tour  in 
America,"  which  13  to  be  met  with  here 
and  there  upon  the  top-shelves  of  old  li- 
braries, and  which  is  not  calculated  to 
encourage  immigration. 

He  sets  out  by  saying,  —  "  The  great 
advantages  held  out  by  different  authors, 
and  men  travelling  from  America  with 
commission  to  sell  land,  have  deluded 
persons  of  all  denominations  with  an  idea 
of  becoming  land  -  owners  and  indepen- 
dent. They  have,  however,  been  most 
lamentably  disappointed,  —  particularly 
the  farmers,  and  all  those  that  have  pur- 
chased land ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  low 
price  at  which  the  American  lands  are 
sold,  the  poverty  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to 
make  it  not  to  pay  for  labor;  therefore 
the  greater  part  have  brought  themselves 
and  their  families  to  total  ruin." 

He  is  distressed,  too,  by  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  laborers, — being  "  often  for- 
ced to  rise  in  the  morning  to  milk  the 
cows,  when  the  servants  were  in  bed." 

Among  other  animals  which  he  took  with 
him,  he  mentions  "  two  race  -  horses,  ten 
blood  mares,  a  bull  and  cow  of  the  North 
Devon,  a  bull  and  cow  of  the  no  -  horned 
York,  a  cow  (with  two  calves  and  in  calf 
again)  of  the  Holderness,  five  boar-  and 
seven  sow-pigs  of  four  different  kinds." 

On  arriving  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in 
November,  he  inquired  for  hay,  and  "  was 
informed  that  American  cattle  subsisted 
on  blades  and  slops,  and  that  no  hay 
was  to  be  had."  He  found,  also,  that 
"  American  cows  eat  horse  -  dung  as  nat- 
urally as  an  English  cow  eats  hay ;  and 
as  America  grows  no  grass,  the  street  is 
the  cheapest  place  to  keep  them  in." 
This  sounds  very  much  as  if  it  had  been 
excerpted  from  the  scientific  column  of 
the  London  "  Athenaeum."  Again  he 
says,  with  a  delightful  pointedness  of 
manner,  —  "  No  transaction  in  America 
reflects  any  discredit  on  a  man,  unless  he 

loses  money  by  it I  remember  an 

Englishman,  after  repeating  all  the  things 
that  could  fill  a  stranger's  mind  with  trou- 
ble and  horror,  said,  with  a  very  heavy  sigh, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  house,  '  It  is  the 
Devil's  own  country,  to  be  sure  ! '  " 


The  "  Times  "  newspaper  never  said 
a  prettier  word  than  that ! 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  was  a  worthier  man, 
and,  I  suspect,  a  better  farmer ;  he  was 
one  of  the  earlier  types  of  those  East- 
Lothian  men  who  made  their  neighbor- 
hood the  garden  of  Scotland.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  book  on  "  Rural  Af- 
fairs," the  editor  for  fifteen  years  of  the 
well-known  "  Edinburgh  Farmers'  Mag- 
azine," and  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  com- 
municated flie  very  valuable  article  on 
"  Agriculture  "  to  the  old  "  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica." 

At  this  period,  too,  I  find  an  Earl  of 
Dundonald  (Archibald  Cochrane)  writ- 
ing upon  the  relations  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,— and  a  little  later,  Richard 
Kirwan,  F.  R.  S.,  indulging  in  vagaries 
upon  the  same  broad,  and  still  unsettled, 
subject. 

Joseph  Cradock,  a  quiet,  cultivated 
gentleman,  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and 
Goldsmith,  published  in  1775  his  "Vil- 
lage Memoirs,"  in  which  Lancelot  Brown 
has  a  little  fun  pointed  at  him,  under  the 
name  of  "  Layout,"  the  general  "  under- 
taker "  for  gardens.  Sir  Uvedale  Price, 
too,  a  man  of  somewhat  stronger  calibre, 
and  of  great  taste,  (fully  demonstrated 
on  his  own  place  of  Foxley,)  made  poor 
Brown  the  target  for  some  well  -  turned 
witticisms,  and,  what  was  far  better,  de- 
monstrated the  near  relationship  which 
should  always  exist  between  the  aims  of 
the  landscape-painter  and  those  of  the 
landscape-gardener.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Brown  was  a  little  unfairly  used 
by  these  new  writers,  and  that  he  had  won 
a  success  which  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy.  A  popularity  too  great  is  always 
dangerous.  Sir  Uvedale  was  a  man  of 
strong  conservative  tendencies,  and  be- 
lieved no  more  in  the  levelling  of  men 
than  in  the  levelling  of  hills.  He  found 
his  love  for  the  picturesque  sated  in  many 
of  those  hoary  old  avenues  which,  under 
Brown,  had  been  given  to  the  axe.  I  sus- 
pect he  would  have  forgiven  the  presence 
of  a  clipped  yew  in  a  landscape  where 
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it  had  thriven  for  centuries  ;  the  moss  of 
age  could  give  picturesqueness  even  to 
formality.  He  speaks  somewhere  of  the 
kindly  work  of  his  uncle,  who  had  dis- 
posed his  walks  so  as  to  be  a  convenience 
to  the  poor  people  of  an  adjoining  parish, 
and  adds,  with  curious  naivete,  —  "  Such 
attentive  kindnesses  are  amply  repaid  by 
affectionate  regard  and  reverence  ;  and 
were  they  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom, they  would  do  much  more  towards 
guarding  us  against  democratical  opin- 
ions than  '  twenty  thousand  soldiers  arm- 
ed in  proof.' " 

Richard  Knight  (a  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished horticulturist)  illustrated  the 
picturesque  theory  of  Price  in  a  passably 
clever  poem,  called  "  The  Landscape," 
which  had  not,  however,  enough  of  out- 
side merit  to  keep  it  alive.  Humphrey 
Repton,  a  professional  designer  of  gar- 
dens, whose  work  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  county  of  England,  took  issue  with 
Price  in  respect  to  his  picturesque  theory, 
—  as  became  an  independent  gardener 
who  would  not  recognize  allegiance  to  the 
painters.  But  the  antagonism  was  only 
one  of  those  petty  wars  about  non-essen- 
tials, and  significance  of  terms,  into  which 
eager  book-makers  are  so  apt  to  run. 

-  In  the  course  of  one  of  my  earlier 
Wet -Days  I  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  brave  old  age  that  was  reached  by 
the  classic  veterans,—  Xenophon,  Cato, 
and  Varro ;  and  now  I  find  among  the 
most  eminent  British  agriculturists  and 
gardeners  of  the  close  of  the  last  century 
a  firm  grip  on  life  that  would  have  match- 
ed the  hardihood  of  Cato.  Old  Aber- 
crombie  of  Preston  Pans,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  reached  the  age  of  eighty. 
"VValpole,  though  I  lay  no  claim  to  him 
as  farmer  or  gardener,  yet,  thanks  to 
the  walks  and  garden  -  work  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  lived  to  the  same  age.  Phil- 
ip Miller  was  an  octogenarian.  Lord 
Kames  was  aged  eighty -seven  at  his 
death  (1782).  Arthur  Young,  though 
struggling  with  blindness  in  his  later 
years,  had  accumulated  such  stock  of 
vitality  by  his  out-door  life  as  to  bridge 


him  well  over  into  the  present  century  : 
he  died  in  1820,  aged  seventy-nine.  Par- 
son Trusler,  notwithstanding  his  apothe- 
cary-schooling, lived  to  be  eighty.  In 
1826  died  Joseph  Cradock  of  the  "Vil- 
lage Memoirs,"  and  a  devoted  horticultu- 
rist, aged  eighty-five.  Three  years  after, 
(1829,)  Sir  Uvedale  Price  bade  final  adieu 
to  his  delightful  seat  of  Foxley,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  -  three.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
lived  fairly  into  our  own  time,  (1835,) 
and  was  eighty -one  at  his  death. 

William  Speechley,  whom  Johnson  calls 
the  best  gardener  of  his  time,  and  who 
established  the  first  effective  system  of 
hot-  house  culture  for  pines  in  England, 
died  in  1819,  aged  eighty-six ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  William  Marshal,  a  volumi- 
nous agricultural  writer  and  active  farmer, 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  And  I  must 
mention  one  more,  in  Dr.  Andrew  Dun- 
can, a  Scotch  physician,  who  cultivated 
his  garden  with  his  own  hands, —  inscrib- 
ing over  the  entrance-gate,  "//me  salus," 
• —  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Edinburgh.  This 
hale  old  doctor  died  in  1828,  at  the  ex- 
treme age  of  eighty-four  ;  and  to  the  very 
last  year  of  his  life  he  never  omitted  go- 
ing up  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  every 
May  -  Day  morning,  to  bathe  his  fore- 
head in  the  summer's  dew. 

As  a  country  -  liver,  I  like  to  con- 
template and  to  boast  of  the  hoary  age 
of  these  veterans.  The  inscription  of 
good  old  Dr.  Duncan  was  not  exagger- 
ated. Every  man  who  digs  his  own  gar- 
den, and  keeps  the  weeds  down  thor- 
oughly, may  truthfully  place  the  same 
writing  over  the  gate,  —  "  Hinc  salus  " 
(wherever  he  may  place  his  "  Hinc  pecu- 
nia  ").  Nor  is  the  comparative  safety  of 
active  gardening  or  farming  pursuits  due 
entirely  to  the  vigorous  bodily  exercise 
involved,  but  quite  as  much,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  that  enlivening  and  freshening  in- 
fluence which  must  belong  to  an  intimate 
and  loving  and  intelligent  companion- 
ship with  Nature.  It  may  be  an  animal 
view  of  the  matter,  —  but,  in  estimating 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  country  -  life,  I  think  we 
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take  too  little  account  of  that  glow  and 
exhilaration  of  the  blood  which  come  of 
every-day  dealings  with  the  ground  and 
flowers  and  trees,  and  which,  as  age  ap- 
proaches, subside  into  a  calm  equanimity 
that  looks  Death  in  the  face  no  more  fear- 
ingly  than  if  it  were  a  frost.  I  have  gray- 
haired  neighbors  around  me  who  have 
come  to  a  hardy  old  age  upon  their  little 
farms,  —  buffeting  all  storms,  —  petting 
the  cattle  which  have  come  down  to  them 
from  ten  generations  of  short-lived  kine, 
gone  by,  —  trailing  ancient  vines,  that 
have  seen  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  life, 
over  their  door-steps, — turning  over  soil, 
every  cheery  season  of  May,  from  which 
they  have  already  gathered  fifty  har- 
vests ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  their  se- 
rene philosophy,  and  their  quiet,  thank- 
ful, and  Christian  enjoyment  of  the  boun- 
ties of  Nature,  as  something  quite  as 
much  to  be  envied  as  the  distinctions  of 
town  -  craft.  I  ask  myself,  —  If  these  old 
gentlemen  had  plunged  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  a  city  five  -  and  -  fifty  years  ago, 
would  they  have  been  still  adrift  upon 
this  tide  of  time,  where  we  are  all  serv- 
ing our  apprenticeships  ?  —  and  if  so, 
would  they  have  worn  the  same  calm 
and  cheerful  equanimity  amid  the  har- 
vests of  traffic  or  the  blight  of  a  panic  ? 
—  and  if  not  adrift,  would  they  have 
carried  a  clearer  and  more  justifying  rec- 
ord to  the  hearing  of  the  Great  Court 
than  they  will  carry  hence  when  our 
village-bell  doles  out  the  funeral  march 
for  them  ? 

The  rain  is  beating  on  my  windows ; 
the  rain  is  beating  on  the  plain  ;  a  mist 
is  driving  in  from  the  Sound,  over  which 
I  see  only  the  spires,  —  those  Christian 
beacons.  And  (by  these  hints,  that  al- 
ways fret  the  horizon)  calling  to  mind  that 
bit  of  the  best  of  all  prayers,  '•  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation"  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  a  country-liver  might  transmute  it 
without  offence,  and  in  all  faith,  into 
words  h'ke  these,  —  "  Lead  us  not  into 
cities."  To  think  for  a  moment  of  poor 
farmer  Burns,  with  the  suppers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  orgies  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Caledonian  hunt,  inflaming  his  im- 


agination there  in  the  wretched  chamber 
of  his  low  farm-house  of  Ellisland  ! 

But  all  this,  down  my  last  half-  page, 
relates  to  the  physical  and  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  matter,  —  aspects  which  are, 
surely,  richly  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  question  whether  country -life  and 
country  -  pursuits  will  bring  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  to  their  strongest  bent  is 
quite  a  distinct  one.  There  may  be  op- 
portunity for  culture ;  but  opportunity 
counts  for  nothing,  except  it  occur  un- 
der conditions  that  prompt  to  its  employ- 
ment. The  incitement  to  the  largest  ef- 
forts of  which  the  mind  is  capable  comes 
ordinarily  from  mental  attrition, —  an  at- 
trition for  which  the  retirement  demand- 
ed by  rural  pursuits  gives  little  occasion. 
Milton  would  never  have  come  to  his 
stature  among  pear-trees, — nor  Newton, 
nor  Burke.  They  may  have  made  first- 
rate  farmers  or  horticulturists ;  they  may 
have  surpassed  all  about  them  ;  but  their 
level  of  action  would  have  been  a  far 
lower  one  than  that  which  they  actually 
occupied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bal- 
derdash written  and  talked  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  ought  to  have  an  end ;  it  does 
not  help  farming,  it  does  not  help  the 
world, — simply  because  it  is  untrue.  Ru- 
ral life  offers  charming  objects  of  study  ; 
but  to  most  minds  it  does  not  offer  the 
promptings  for  large  intellectual  exer- 
tion. It  ripens  healthfully  all  the  re- 
ceptive faculties ;  it  disposes  to  that  judi- 
cial calmness  of  mind  which  is  essential 
to  clearness  and  directness  of  vision  ;  but 
it  does  not  kindle  the  heat  of  large  and 
ambitious  endeavor.  Hence  we  often 
find  that  a  man  who  has  passed  the  first 
half  of  his  life  in  comparative  isolation, 
cultivating  his  resources  quietly,  unmoved 
by  the  disturbances  and  the  broils  of  civ- 
ic life,  will,  on  transfer  to  public  scenes, 
and  stirred  by  that  emulation  which  comes 
of  contact  with  the  world,  feel  all  his  fac- 
ulties lighted  with  a  new  glow,  and  accom- 
plish results  which  are  as  much  a  wonder 
to  himself  as  to  others.  The  pent  river  is 
at  length  set  loose, — the  barriers  broken 
by  the  wear  of  mingled  waters,  and  the 
force  and  the  roar  of  it  are  amazing. 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  poet -farmer 
Burns, —  a  capital  ploughman,  a  poor 
manager,  an  intemperate  lover,  a  sad 
reveller,  a  stilted  letter  -  writer,  a  rare 
good-fellow,  and  a  poet  whose  poems  will 
live  forever.  It  is  no  wonder  he  did 
not  succeed  as  farmer  ;  Moss-giel  had  an 
ugly,  wet  subsoil,  and  draining-tiles  were 
as  yet  not  in  vogue  ;  but  from  all  the  ac- 
counts I  can  gather,  there  was  never  a 
truer  furrow  laid  than  was  laid  by  Rob- 
ert Burns  in  his  days  of  vigor,  upon  that 
same  damp  upland  of  Moss  -  giel ;  his 
"  fearings  "  were  all  true,  and  his  head- 
lands as  clear  of  draggled  sod  as  if  he 
had  used  the  best  "  Ruggles,  Nourse,  and 
Mason  "  of  our  time.  Alas  for  the  dai- 
sies !  he  must  have  turned  over  perches 
of  them  in  his  day ;  and  yet  only  one  has 
caught  the  glory  of  his  lamentation  !  « 
Ellisland,  where  he  went  later,  and 
where  he  hoped  to  redeem  his  farm-prom- 
ise, was  not  over  -  fertile ;  it  had  been 
hardly  used  by  scurvy  tenants  before  him, 
and  was  so  stony  that  a  rain-storm  made 
a  fresh  -  rolled  field  of  sown  barley  look 
like  a  paved  street.  He  tells  us  this ; 
and  we  farmers  know  what  it  means. 
But  it  lay  in  Nithsdale  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  Nithsdale  shed  a  regal  splendor  on  his 
home.  It  was  the  poet  that  had  chosen 
the  farm,  and  not  the  grain-grower. 

Then  there  were  the  "  callants  "  com- 
ing from  Edinburgh,  from  Dumfries,  from 
London,  from  all  the  world,  to  have  their 
"  crack  "  with  the  peasant-poet,  who  had 
sung  the  "  Lass  of  Ballochmyle."  Can 
this  man,  whose  tears  drip  (in  verse)  for 
a  homeless  field  -  mouse,  keep  by  the 
plough,  when  a  half-  score  of  good  -  fel- 
lows are  up  from  Dumfries  to  see  him, 
and  when  John  Barleycorn  stands  froth- 
ing in  the  cupboard  ? 

Consider,  again,  that  his  means,  not- 
withstanding the  showy  and  short-lived 
generosity  of  his  Edinburgh  friends,  en- 
abled him  only  to  avail  himself  of  the  old 
Scotch  plough ;  his  harrow,  very  likely, 
had  wooden  teeth  ;  he  could  venture 
nothing  for  the  clearing  of  gorse  and 
broom;  he  could  enter  upon  no  system 
of  drainage,  even  of  the  simple  kind 
VOL.  XIV.  4 


recommended  by  Lord  Kames ;  he  had 
hardly  funds  to  buy  the  best  quality  of 
seed,  and  none  at  all  for  "'  liming,"  or  for 
"  wrack  "  from  the  shore.  Even  the  gift 
of  a  pretty  heifer  he  repays  with  a  song. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  exciseman ; 
and  he  loved  galloping  over  the  hills  in 
search  of  recreants,  and  cozy  sittings  in 
the  tap  of  the  "  Jolly  Beggars  "  of  Mauch- 
line,  better  than  he  loved  a  sight  of  the 
stunted  barley  of  Ellisland. 

No  wonder  that  he  left  his  farm ;  no 
wonder  that  he  went  to  Dumfries, — shab- 
by as  the  street  might  be  where  he  was 
to  live ;  no  wonder,  that,  with  his  mad 
pride  and  his  impulsive  generosity,  he 
died  there,  leaving  wife  and  children  al- 
most beggars.  But,  in  all  charity,  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  not  alone  the  poor 
exciseman  who  is  dead,  but  the  rare  po- 
et, who  has  intoned  a  prayer  for  ten 
thousand  lips,  — 

"  That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous 

nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide, 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine 
preside." 

Let  no  one  fancy  that  Burns  was  a 
poor  farmer  because  he  was  a  poet :  he 
was  a  poor  farmer  simply  because  he  gave 
only  his  hand  to  the  business,  and  none 
of  his  brain.  He  had  enough  of  good 
sense  and  of  clear  -  sightedness  to  sweep 
away  every  agricultural  obstacle  in  his 
path,  and  to  make  Ellisland  "  pay  well " ; 
but  good-fellowship,  and  the  "  Jolly  Beg- 
gars," and  his  excise-galloping  among  the 
hills  by  Nithsdale  made  an  end  of  the 
farmer,  —  and,  in  due  time,  made  an  end, 
of  the  man. 

Eobert  Bloomfield  was  another  poet- 
farmer  of  these  times,  but  of  a  much 
humbler  calibre.  I  could  never  give  any 
very  large  portion  of  a  wet  day  to  his 
reading.  There  is  truthfulness  of  de- 
scription in  him,  and  a  certain  grace  of 
rhythm,  but  nothing  to  kindle  any  glow. 
The  story  of  Giles,  and  of  the  milking, 
and  of  the  spotted  heifers,  may  be  true 
enough ;  but  every  day,  in  my  barn? 
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yard,  I  find  as  true  and  as  lively  a  story. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  details  of  farm-life 
—  the  muddy  boots,  the  sweaty  workers, 
the  amber-colored  pools,  the  wallowing 
pigs —  are  not  of  a  kind  to  warrant  or  to 
call  out  any  burning  imprint  of  verse. 
Theme  for  this  lies  in  the  breezes,  the  birds, 
the  waving  -  wooded  mountains  (N%m>v 
elvoai<j>v?dav'),  the  glorious  mornings 
"Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy," 
— and  for  these  the  poet  must  soar  above 
the  barn-yard  and  the  house-tops.  There 
is  more  of  the  spirit  of  true  poesy  in  that 
little  fragment  of  Jean  Ingelow's,*  be- 
ginning,— 

"  What  change  has  made  the  pastures  sweet, 
And  reached  the  daisies  at  my  feet, 
And  cloud  that  wears  a  golden  hem?  " 

than  in  all  the  verse  of  Bloomfield,  if  all 
of  Bloomfield  were  compressed  into  a  sin- 
gle song. 

And  yet,  if  we  had  lived  in  those  days, 
we  should  all  have  subscribed  for  the 
book  of  the  peasant-bard,  perhaps  have 
read  it, — but,  most  infallibly,  have  given 
it  away  to  some  country-cousin. 

I  will  not  leave  the  close  of  the  last 
century  without  paying  my  respects  to 
good  Mrs.  Barbauld,  —  not  so  much  for 
her  pleasant  "  Ode  to  Spring,"  about 
which  there  is  a  sweet  odor  of  the  fields, 
as  for  her  partnership  in  those  "  Even- 
ings at  Home  "  which  are  associated  —  I 
scarce  can  remember  how  —  with  roar- 
ing fires  and  winter  nights  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  not  less  strongly  with  the  first 
noisy  chorus  of  the  frogs  in  the  pools,  and 
the  first  coy  uplift  of  the  crocuses  and 
the  sweet  violets.  There  are  pots  of  flow- 
ers, and  glowing  fruit-trees,  and  country 
hill-sides  scattered  up  and  down  those  lit- 
tle stories,  which,  though  my  eye  has  not 
lighted  on  them  these  twenty  odd  years 
past,  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  full  of 
a  sweet  pastoral  fragrance.  The  sketch- 
es may  be  very  poor,  with  few  artist-like 
touches  in  them  ;  it  may  be  only  a  boy- 
ish caprice  by  which  I  cling  to  them  ; 

*  A  poetess  whose  merits,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
are,  as  yet,  only  half  acknowledged. 


but  what  plea.santer  or  more  grateful 
whim  to  cherish  than  one  which  brings 
back  all  the  aroma  of  childhood  in  the 
country,  —  floating  upon  the  remnant- 
patches  of  a  story  that  is  only  half  re- 
called ?  The  cowslips  are  there  ;  the 
pansies  are  there  ;  the  overhanging  chest- 
nuts are  there  ;  the  dusty  high  -  road  is 
there ;  the  toiling  wagons  are  there ;  and, 
betimes,  the  rain  is  dripping  from  the  cot- 
tage-eaves— as  the  rain  is  dripping  to-day. 

And  from  Mrs.  Barbauld  I  am  led 
away  to  speak  of  Miss  Austen, —  belong- 
ing, it  is  true,  to  a  little  later  date,  and 
the  tender  memory  of  her  books  to  an 
age  that  had  outgrown  ".Evenings  at 
Home."  Still,  the  association  of  her  tales 
is  strongest  with  the  country,  and  with 
country  -  firesides.  I  sometimes  take  up 
one  of  her  works  upon  an  odd  hour  even 
now;  and  how  like  finding  old -garret 
clothes  —  big  bonnets  and  scant  skirts — 
is  the  reading  of  such  old  -  time  story  ! 
How  the  "  proprieties  "  our  grandmoth- 
ers taught  us  come  drifting  back  upon 
the  tide  of  those  buckram  conventionali- 
ties of  the  "  Dashwoods  "  !  *  Ah,  Mari- 
anne, how  we  once  loved  you  !  Ah,  Sir 
John,  how  we  once  thought  you  a  pro- 
fane swearer  !  —  as  you  really  were. 

There  are  people  we  know  between 
the  covers  of  Miss  Austen  :  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings has  a  splutter  of  tease,  and  crude 
incivility,  and  shapeless  tenderness,  that 
you  and  I  see  every  day ;  —  not  so  patent 
and  demonstrative  in  our  friend  Mrs. 
Jones ;  but  the  difference  is  only  in  fash- 
ion :  Mrs.  Jennings  was  in  scant  petti- 
coats, and  Mrs.  Jones  wears  hoops,  thir- 
ty springs  strong. 

How  funny,  too,  the  old  love-talk !  "  My 
beloved  Amanda,  the  charm  of  your  an- 
gelic features  enraptures  my  regard." 
It  is  earnest ;  but  it 's  not  the  way  those 
things  are  done. 

And  what  visions  such  books  recall 
of  the  days  when  they  were  read,  —  the 
girls  in  pinafores,  —  the  boys  in  round- 
abouts, —  the  elders  looking  languishing- 
ly  on,  when  the  reader  comes  to  tender 
passages  !  And  was  not  a  certain  Mary 
*  Sense  and  Sensibility. 
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Jane  another  Ellinor  ?  And  was  not 
Louisa  (who  lived  in  the  two-story  white 
house  on  the  corner)  another  Marianne, 
—  gushing,  tender  ?  Yes,  by  George, 
she  was  !  (that  was  the  form  our  boyish 
oaths  took). 

And  was  not  the  tall  fellow  who  offer- 
ed his  arm  to  the  girls  so  gravely,  and 
saw  them  home  from  our  evening  visits  so 
cavalierly, —  was  he  not  another  gay  de- 
ceiver,—a  Lothario,  a  Willoughby  ?  He 


could  kiss  a  girl  on  the  least  provocation  ; 
he  took  pay  out,  for  his  escort,  that  way. 
It  was  wonderful,  —  the  fellow's  effron- 
tery. It  never  forsook  him.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  romance  in  his  family  ; 
but  he  went  into  the  grocery-line,  and 
has  become  a  contractor  now,  enormous- 
ly rich.  He  offers  his  arm  to  Columbia, 
who  wishes  to  get  home  before  dark  ;  and 
takes  pay  in  rifling  her  of  golden  kisses. 
Yes,  by  George,  he  does ! 


MEXICO. 


HAD  the  question  been  asked,  forty 
years  ago,  what  country,  beside  our  own, 
possesses  the  greatest  natural  advanta- 
ges, and  gives  the  best  promise  of  future 
growth  and  prosperity,  very  likely  the 
answer  would  have  been,  Mexico,  which 
had  then  just  thrown  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  achieved  national  indepen- 
dence. Cast  aside  for  a  moment  all  mod- 
ern ideas,  derived  from  her  known  weak- 
ness and  anarchy,  and  see  how  great  and 
manifold  those  apparent  advantages  and 
prospects  were. 

Situated  where  the  continent  of  North 
America  is  narrowing  from  the  immense 
breadths  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America  to  that  thread  of  communi- 
cation between  continents,  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  on  the  one  side  its  shores  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico for  more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  tranquil  Pacific 
for  four  thousand  more.  Yet  the  distance 
from  her  great  eastern  port,  Vera  Cruz, 
to  the  old  Spanish  treasure-depot,  Aca- 
pulco,  on  the  western  coast,  was  not,  as 
the  bird  flies,  more  than  three  hundred 
miles :  a  distance  scarcely  greater  than 
that  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
which,  with  modern  means  of  transit, 
might  be  traversed  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  Thus  with  one  hand  she  seemed 
ready  to  grasp  the  wealth  of  the  Indies, 


while  with  the  other  she  welcomed  all 
the  products  of  European  skill.  This 
wonderful  geographical  advantage  had, 
indeed,  been  rendered  futile  in  the  past 
by  the  jealous  spirit  and  the  exclusive 
enactments  of  her  oppressor.  But  what 
might  not  be  hoped  in  the  future  from  a 
free  people,  quickened  into  fresh  life  by 
the  breath  of  liberty  ? 

Then  the  marvellous  resources  of  every 
description  which  Nature  had  crowded  in- 
to her  soil.  Perhaps  there  is  not  on  the 
whole  earth  another  strip  of  country,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  only  a  thousand 
miles  and  varying  in  width  from  one  to 
five  hundred  miles,  where  side  by  side 
are  all  climates  and  all  their  products. 
On  the  coasts  the  land  is  low,  hot,  vapor- 
ous, and  luxuriant, — the  native  home  of 
the  richest  tropical  growths.  Travel  in- 
land but  a  few  leagues,  and  you  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation,  and  find  yourself  be- 
neath almost  Italian  skies  and  inhaling 
Italian  airs ;  while  all  around  is  a  new 
vegetation,  —  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  to- 
bacco, the  banana,  itself  perhaps  the  most 
prolific  and  nourishing  of  all  plants,  and 
which,  on  the  space  where  Indian  corn 
would  sustain  but  three  human  lives,  will 
nourish  with  its  free  bounty  more  than 
fifty.  A  few  miles  more,  and  you  stand 
on  that  great  plateau,  elevated  with  but 
little  variation  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  stretch- 
ing on  every  side  we  know  not  over  how 
many  hundred  thousands  of  square  miles. 
There,  under  the  tropics  and  beneath  a 
tropical  sun,  is  a  temperate  atmosphere, 
cool,  salubrious,  and  bracing.  There,  al- 
most within  sight  of  the  deadly  miasma 
of  the  coast,  is  a  new  climate,  which  deals 
kindly  even  with  a  European  constitu- 
tion. There  all  the  great  cereals  of  the 
North,  the  wheat,  the  barley,  the  corn, 
come  to  their  most  luxuriant  perfection. 
And  so  it  is  literally  true,  that,  travelling 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  Gulf  to  Ocean, 
you  pass  through  more  climates  and  see 
a  wider  variety  of  vegetation  than  if  you 
traversed  our  whole  country  from  the 
great  lakes  in  the  North  to  the  southern- 
most cape  of  Florida.  Nay,  so  striking 
is  this  contact  of  the  zones,  that  in  that 
table-land  itself  are,  it  is  said,  deep  val- 
leys, where  with  one  glance  the  eye  may 
behold  far  up  the  deep  shades  of  the  pine, 
while  below  waves  the  feathery  grace  of 
the  palm, — or  where  one  may  walk  amid 
familiar  waving  grain,  and  see  beneath 
him,  descending  in  beautiful  gradation, 
the  corn,  the  olive,  the  sugar-cane,  down 
to  depths  where  a  torrid  clime  lavishes 
its  full  wealth  of  verdure. 

Here,  too,  is  the  true  Ophir ;  here,  the 
rivers  that  roll  down  their  yellow  sands. 
For  here  are  the  veins  of  gold  that  at- 
tracted the  Spaniard  with  his  fatal  greed, 
and  the  mines  of  silver  that  for  three 
hundred  years  have  been  yielding  un- 
told treasures,  and  to-day  are  as  ready 
as  ever  to  yield  untold  treasures  more. 
With  such  germs  of  wealth  hidden  in 
her  soil,  what  was  needed  to  make  Mex- 
ico one  of  the  master-nations  but  men  ? 
What,  to  crowd  her  ports  with  ships,  to 
make  her  borders  pleasant  with  the  hum 
of  industry,  and  to  fill  her  storehouses 
with  its  products,  but  the  same  sagaci- 
ty and  energy  which  have  made  the  ster- 
ile hills  of  New  England  populous,  and 
which  are  now  transforming  the  prairies 
of  the  West  into  one  broad  cornfield  ? 
Was  it  surprising,  then,  that  fifty  years 
ago  men  were  dreaming  great  things  of 
Mexico  ? 


And  it  will  not  be  denied  that  into 
men's  estimate  of  her  future  some  ele- 
ments of  romance  entered,  to  blind  their 
eyes  and  to  distort  their  judgment.  This 
was  the  land  of  Cortes  and  Montezuma. 
Here  it  was  that  the  Spaniard,  fresh 
from  the  conquest  of  fair  Granada,  found 
in  the  depths  of  the  New  World  a  bar- 
barian civilization  which  mocked  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Moor.  Here,  on 
these  plains,  beneath  these  mountains,  on 
the  bosom  of  these  tranquil  lakes,  was 
transacted  that  marvellous  episode  in  his- 
tory, which,  on  the  pages  of  Prescott, 
looks  like  the  creations  of  the  fabled 
Genii.  Here  an  aboriginal  race  rose  to 
more  than  aboriginal  splendor ;  and  here, 
beneath  the  conqueror's  heel,  they  sank 
to  unsounded  depths  of  misery  and  ser- 
vitude. He  must  have  a  prosaic  nature 
to  whom  the  memories  and  associations 
of  such  a  land  do  not  come  glowing  with 
the  warm  flush  of  sentiment  and  romance. 

There  was  much,  too,  in  the  long  and 
bitter  struggle  by  which  this  people  were 
winning  their  independence,  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathy  of  men  who  had 
just  achieved  their  own  freedom.  Very 
likely,  as  we  read  now  the  history  of  that 
struggle,  —  as  we  see  how  little  of  any 
broad  and  generous  patriotism  entered 
into  it,  —  as  we  mark  how  every  step  was 
stained  with  blood  and  darkened  by  cruel 
passions, — as  we  behold  on  every  field  the 
selfish  ambition  of  petty  men  taking  the 
place  of  the  self-devotion  of  great  souls, 
it  will  not  look  heroic.  But  it  did  once. 
Men  saw  it  from  afar  off.  They  beheld 
in  it  the  ancient  conflict  between  liberty 
and  oppression.  It  was  the  time-worn 
story,  of  men  in  poverty,  of  men  in  ex- 
ile, of  men  dying  for  freedom. 

Thus,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from 
reasons  of  utility  or  from  reasons  of  sen- 
timent and  imagination,  it  is  certain  that 
many  cherished  the  highest  hopes  for 
Mexico,  and  saw  before  her  a  long  future 
of  rare  prosperity  and  honor.  "  It  is  to 
Mexico,"  writes  a  glowing  admirer,  "  that 
we  turn  and  turn  again  with  fond  de- 
light. We  invoke  the  reader  to  ponder 
her  present  position,  her  capacity  for  fu- 
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ture  greatness,  the  career  she  has  yet  to 
commence  and  run.  We  look  toward 
her,  and  we  see  the  day-spring  of  a  glo- 
rious national  existence  arising  within 
her  bounds." 

When  we  look  at  this  picture,  drawn 
by  hope  and  fancy,  and  then  turn  to  the 
reality, — when  we  see  Mexico  as  she  is, 
the  blankest  failure  of  the  century, — when 
we  run  over  her  forty  years  of  anarchy, 
with  its  four  constitutions  and  twenty- 
seven  plans  of  government,  with  its  be- 
wildering array  of  presidents  and  dicta- 
tors that  come  and  go  until  the  eye  is 
wearied  and  the  memory  fails  to  pre- 
serve even  their  names, — when  we  behold 
her  the  helpless  victim  of  any  power  that 
chooses  to  assail  her, — when,  in  short,  we 
compare  the  Mexico  that  is  with  the 
Mexico  that  was  to  be, — we  ask  ourselves, 
What  are  the  causes  which  have  made 
so  many  advantages  worse  than  futile  ?  — 
what  fate  has  ordained  that  so  much  sac- 
rifice and  so  much  blood  should  be  lav- 
ished, and  in  vain  ?  That  is  the  very 
question  we  seek  to  answer. 

We  begin  with  what  is  the  true  foun- 
dation of  all  national  fortunes,  the  char- 
acter and  social  relations  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  profound  remark  of  a  profound 
man,  that  "  you  can  create  no  national 
spirit  where  no  nation  is."  That  is  at 
the  root  of  Mexico's  troubles.  She  is  not 
in  any  proper  sense  a  nation.  All  her 
sufferings  have  not  as  yet  moulded  her 
diverse  elements  into  any  real  and  effi- 
cient unity.  Modern  Mexico,  dating 
from  the  Conquest,  was  founded,  not  up- 
on social  unity,  but  upon  the  widest  social 
divergence.  At  one  end  of  the  scale, 
high  up  in  luxury  and  pride,  was  the 
Spanish  Conqueror  and  oppressor.  At 
the  other,  deep  down  as  degradation 
could  go,  the  crushed  and  cowering  de- 
scendant of  the  native  races.  Between 
them  the  half-bloods,  with  the  vices  of 
both  and  the  virtues  of  neither.  The 
Spaniard  did  all  that  he  could  to  dig  deep 
and  broad  this  gulf  of  separation  between 
the  classes,  and  to  make  it  perpetual.  As 
if  to  stamp  inequality  in  biting  phrase 


upon  men's  speech,  he  called  the  whites 
people  with  reason,  the  Indians  people 
without  reason. 

Look,  then,  first  at  the  condition  of  the 
native  races  under  this  Colonial  author- 
ity. In  the  beginning,  they  were  liter- 
ally slaves,  bound  to  the  withering  toil 
of  the  mines.  Then  they  became  serfs, 
mere  appendages  to  estates.  And  when 
the  progress  of  light  swept  away  this  in- 
stitution, and  gave  them  a  nominal  free- 
dom, still  they  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  minority.  They 
were  simply  grown-up  children.  They 
were  confined  in  villages,  out  of  which 
they  could  not  go,  and  into  which  the 
white  could  not  come.  They  were  held 
to  be  incapable  of  making  contracts  above 
a  sum  equal  to  five  of  our  dollars.  The 
very  men  who  were  set  to  watch  over 
their  interests,  by  enticing  them  into  debts 
which  they  could  not  pay,  changed  their 
legal  freedom  into  a  peonage,  which  was 
actual,  and  too  often  life -long,  slavery. 
Says  Chevalier,  —  "These  functionaries 
acquired  for  themselves  troops  of  slaves. 
They  constituted  themselves  arbitrarily 
creditors  of  the  Indians  by  forcing  them 
to  buy,  at  unreasonable  prices,  horses, 
mules,  and  clothing.  The  Indians,  never 
being  able  to  pay,  were  forced  to  work  for 
them,  and  this  obligation  to  work,  or,  to 
speak  more  clearly,  this  servitude,  once 
contracted,  was  easily  made  perpetual." 
Here,  then,  we  have  in  Colonial  Mexico, 
at  the  foundation  of  the  State,  the  Indian, 
whom  oppression  had  made  but  half  a 
man. 

Just  above  them  were  the  half-bloods. 
These  were  not  slaves.  They  were  not 
serfs.  They  were  not  considered  to  be 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  It  was  ex- 
pressly said  of  them  that  they  were  "  ra- 
tional people."  But  they  had  burdens  of 
their  own.  Having  little  social  position 
and  less  education,  incapable  by  nature 
of  that  sullen  patience  which  kept  the 
Indian  from  chafing  under  his  yoke,  they 
were  both  more  unhappy  and  more  de- 
moralized. The  erimes  against  proper- 
ty, the  robberies  on  the  highway,  could 
for  the  most  part  be  traced  to  the  half- 
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breeds.  "  Are  there  any  robbers  on  this 
route  ?  "  asked  Baron  Deffandis,  as  he 
travelled  in  the  North  of  Mexico.  "  Oh, 
no ! "  was  the  answer ;  "  you  have  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  no  rational  people," — the 
speaker  remaining  all  unconscious  of  the 
bitter  satire  which  was  hidden  in  his 
words. 

Above  the  half-bloods  were  the  Cre- 
oles, the  children  of  white  parents  and 
born  in  the  Colony.  Even  they  were 
doomed  to  feel  the  sting  of  inferiority. 
They  had  no  real  political  liberty,  and 
no  place  in  the  State.  No  royal  trust 
was  ever  committed  to  them.  The  places 
of  public  emolument  were  closed  against 
them.  All  were  reserved  for  Spaniards, 
born  in  Spain.  Of  fifty-six  Mexican  vice- 
roys but  one  was  a  Creole,  and  he  a  Creole 
of  Peru.  It  is  the  boast  of  a  Frenchman, 
that  in  his  country,  in  its  most  despotic 
days,  the  people  have  always  had  their 
songs,  and  that  their  writers  have  dared 
to  breathe  forth  their  maledictions  upon 
the  oppression  which  has  loaded  them 
with  exactions.  But  in  Spain  and  her 
colonies  the  Inquisition  weighed  heavily 
upon  free  speech,  and  enforced  upon  all 
the  higher  subjects  of  human  thought  a 
silence  like  the  grave.  The  Creole  scarce- 
ly knew  that  there  was  any  world  beyond 
his  horizon,  or  that  there  could  be  a  bet- 
ter than  his  empty  and  barren  life  ;  or  if 
he  did  know  more,  he  must  keep  that 
knowledge  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
breast.  All  that  the  Spaniard  vouch- 
safed to  him  was  the  liberty  to  achieve 
wealth,  which  opened  to  him  no  career 
of  usefulness  and  distinction.  At  most, 
he  loaded  himself  with  cheap  decorations, 
to  which  there  was  no  answering  position 
of  responsibility.  "  One  is  surprised," 
says  a  tourist,  "  to  see  all  the  traders 
turned  into  colonels  and  captains,  and  to 
find  officers  of  the  militia  in  full  uniform, 
and  decorated  with  the  badge  of  the  or- 
der of  Charles  III.,  seated  in  their  shops, 
weighing  out  sugar,  coffee,  and  vanilla." 
But  as  for  any  real  distinction,  the  Creole 
had  none.  These  empty  titles  sufficed 
to  separate  him  in  feeling  yet  more  from 


the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen,  but 
they  did  not  satisfy  those  aspirations  for 
real  dignity  and  freedom  which  cannot 
quite  die  out  in  any  breast. 

We  see,  then,  what  a  fatal  legacy  the 
mother  -  country  left  to  her  rebellious 
child  :  four  castes, — the  Spaniard,  hated 
by  all ;  the  Creole,  proud,  hospitable, 
and 'brave,  but  by  his  very  training  in- 
capable of  persistent  energy ;  the  half- 
breed,  wild  and  untamable,  a  natural 
brigand  and  guerrilla ;  and  the  Indian, 
subdued,  sad,  and  patient,  yet  with  a 
drop  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  blood  of  his 
Aztec  progenitor  coursing  in  his  veins. 

The  first  act  in  the  drama  of  the  Mex- 
ican Revolution  showed  how  great  an 
obstacle  to  national  unity  this  sentiment 
of  caste  was.  When  the  priest  Hidalgo 
in  the  year  1810  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  though  the  Creole  heart  was 
throbbing  almost  to  bursting  with  the  de- 
sire for  freedom,  yet  the  Creole  popula- 
tion nearly  in  a  body  sided  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Do  you  ask  why  ?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  Hidalgo's  followers  were 
Indians.  And  all  through  that  prolonged 
struggle  of  ten  years  under  Morelos,  Vit- 
toria,  Teran,  and  countless  other  partisan 
leaders,  even  to  that  hour  when  the  re- 
bellion was  extinguished  in  its  own  blood, 
it  was  the  Creole  who  stood  between 
the  Spaniard  and  destruction,  and  who, 
through  his  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  na- 
tive races,  was  the  accomplice  in  binding 
heavier  chains  on  his  own  limbs.  When 
in  1820  the  revolt  passed  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Indian  into  that  of  the  native 
white,  the  struggle  was  over.  The  hun- 
dred thousand  foreigners  were  impotent, 
when  they  stood  alone. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  jealousy  and 
dislike  have  not  been  greatly  modified  by 
the  lapse  of  years  and  by  the  endurance 
of  common  sufferings.  No  doubt  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement.  There 
would  be  small  hope  for  the  country,  if 
it  were  not  so.  But  these  feelings  have 
not  by  any  means  been  altogether  eradi- 
cated. An  intelligent  writer,  as  lately  as 
last  year,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Liberal  Government,  now  overthrown 
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by  the  French,  had  to  encounter,  says 
that  they  were  not  a  little  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  Benito  Juarez,  its  head, 
was  an  Indian.  Though  he  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  risen 
to  power,  the  haughty  Creole  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that  an  Indian  should 
climb  from  his  adobe  hut  to  be  the  first 
personage  in  the  State.  Nor  is  the  fire 
quite  quenched  in  the  Indian's  breast. 
Under  a  grave  taciturnity  he  hides  burn- 
ing memories.  An  acute  observer  of  the 
native  character  remarks, — "I  have  my- 
self frequently  heard  Indians,  when  their 
ordinary  reserve  has  been  overcome  by 
spirituous  liquors,  declare  that  they  were 
the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  and  all  others 
foreign  intruders,  —  and  that,  if  the  Cre- 
oles could  expel  the  Spaniards,  they  them- 
selves had  a  far  better  right  to  expel  the 
Creoles."  We  say,  then,  emphatically, 
that  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
cause  of  Mexican  anarchy  is  that  the 
Mexicans  are  not  as  yet  a  people.  Their 
diverse  elements  have  not  as  yet  been 
fused  into  a  living  and  conscious  nation- 
ality. 

Another  striking  cause  is  the  popular 
ignorance.  We  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  understand  that  it  is  not  enough 

• 

'to  have  the  shape  and  thews  of  a  man, 
— that,  to  be  fit  for  freedom,  or  long  to 
retain  it,  a  people  must  have  mental 
and  moral  intelligence  sufficient  to  teach 
them  self-control,  and  to  enable  them  to 
judge  wisely  of  public  men  and  public 
measures.  Now  in  Mexico  there  is  very 
little  of  the  regulating  force  of  a  just  pop- 
ular sentiment.  You  never  catch  the 
thunder  of  the  people's  voice,  before 
whose  majesty  base  men  and  base  plans 
must  bow.  This  destitution  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  chance.  It  is  another  fatal  legacy 
of  the  mother  -  country.  Spain  steadily 
resisted  all  generous  culture  of  her  colo- 
nists. She  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  it  was  not  expedient  that  learning 
should  become  general  in  America.  A 
viceroy  said,  with  more  bluntness  than 
courtesy,  that  "  in  America  education 
ought  always  to  be  confined  to  the  Cate- 


chism." Under  one  pretence  or  another, 
a  college  established  for  the  instruction  of 
Indians,  in  the  better  days  of  Spanish 
domination,  was  broken  up.  No  book 
was  permitted  to  be  printed  in  Mexico, 
or  to  be  imported  from  abroad,  without  the 
consent  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Under  this  rule  the  actual 
literature  of  the  country  was  sufficiently 
dry  and  barren.  A  bishop  writes  that  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
produced  such  sluggishness  of  mind  and 
such  absolute  indifference  and  apathy, 
that  they  have  no  feelings  either  of  hope 
or  of  fear.  And  he  predicted  the  very 
results,  which  then  were  prophecy,  but 
now  are  history. 

How  entire  this  ignorance  was,  when 
the  colonial  tie  was  sundered,  we  cannot 
definitely  determine.  But  we  have  the 
testimony  of  one  who  had  ample  opportu- 
nity for  observation,  and  who  made  the 
most  extended  personal  inquiries,  that, 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  only  two 
per  cent,  of  the  Indians,  and  only  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  whites  and  half-breeds, 
could  read  and  write  ;  and  in  1856,  act- 
ual statistics  showed  that  but  one  in  thir- 
ty-seven attended  school.  When  we  con- 
sider that  in  Massachusetts  one  in  every 
five  and  a  third  of  our  population  enjoys 
school  -  privileges,  we  shall  comprehend 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  Mex- 
ico are  even  now  growing  up  in  utter  ig- 
norance. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  this  popular 
ignorance  is,  that  the  conduct  of  affairs 
has  virtually  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people.  To  a  considerable  extent,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  strifes  which 
divide  and  desolate  Mexico  do  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  civil  wars.  They  are 
not  so  much  the  conflicts  of  a  divided 
people  as  the  disgraceful  brawls  of  ambi- 
tious demagogues  and  their  adherents. 
Every  traveller  notes  with  astonishment 
how  little  these  great  changes,  which 
ought  to  stir  to  its  depths  the  national 
heart,  ruffle  even  the  surface  of  society, — 
how  the  great  mass  sit  undisturbed,  while 
events  big  with  importance  are  transact- 
ed before  their  eyes,  —  how  a  few  ambi- 
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tious  leaders,  or  a  few  military  chieftains, 
with  their  mercenary  bands,  are  permitted 
to  uphold  or  betray,  to  advance  or  tram- 
ple under  foot,  great  principles  which  with 
us  excite  every  mind  and  arouse  every 
heart.  We  believe  it  to  be  strictly  true 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple have  not  enough  mental  and  moral 
activity  to  take  an  interest  of  any  kind  in 
these  desolating  wars,  —  much  less  to  ex- 
ercise that  repressing  influence  by  which 
the  criminal  ambition  of  the  few  must 
bow  to  the  rights  of  the  many.  There 
could  not  be  a  worse  sign.  Popular  ig- 
norance, therefore,  leading  to  popular  ap- 
athy, must  be  put  down  among  the  influ- 
ential causes  of  Mexican  sorrows. 

A  third  cause  is  that  indifference  to 
blood  which  appears  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  the  Mexican  people,  or  at  least  of 
that  portion  of  them  who  have  concern- 
ed themselves  with  public  commotions. 
Some  terrible  elements  have  entered  in- 
to this  Mexican  stock.  The  Spaniard, 
one  of  its  sources,  has  written  his  name  in 
blood  in  the  history  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  Whether  hunting  out 
the  remnants  of  the  unhappy  Moriscos 
from  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  hills,  — 
or  torturing  the  Jews  in  the  dungeons 
of  his  Inquisition,— or  with  lust  and  mur- 
der filling  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  horror 
and  misery  for  the  captive  cities  of  Hol- 
land,— or  exterminating,  in  the  pitiless  la- 
bor of  the  mines,  the  peaceful  aborigines  of 
San  Domingo, — or  with  Cortes  putting  to 
slaughter  a  whole  city  on  mere  suspicion, 
—  everywhere  the  Spaniard  has  recorded 
great  deeds  with  a  pen  of  iron  dipped  in 
blood.  And  the  Aztec,  the  other  source 
of  that  stock,  had,  if  we  are  to  credit  his 
conqueror,  a  cruel  and  merciless  side  to 
his  character,  which  made  him  the  peer 
of  his  oppressor. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  had  its  hor- 
rible chapters.  And  impartial  truth  de- 
mands that  we  should  say  that  both  sides 
made  fearful  contributions  to  those  chap- 
ters. Hidalgo,  the  first  popular  leader, 
wrote  to  his  lieutenant  these  terrible 
words :  —  "If  you  suspect  your  prisoners 


of  entertaining  restless  or  seditious  ideas, 
bury  them  in  oblivion  at  once  by  putting 
them  to  death  in  some  secret  and  soli- 
tary place,  where  their  fate  may  remain 
forever  unknown."  His  practical  com- 
mentary was  a  permission  to  his  follow- 
ers to  slay  every  white  whom  they  could 
find  in  the  first  stronghold  which  they 
stormed,  and  afterwards  many  a  mid- 
night execution  in  the  gloomy  ravines  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  Cal- 
leja,  the  King's  general,  boasts  that  af- 
ter the  Battle  of  Aculco  he  put  to  death 
five  thousand  insurgents  in  cold  blood. 
And  Iturbide,  then  a  Government  gen- 
eral, writes,  under  date,  "  Good-Friday, 
1814,  In  honor  of  the  day  I  have  just 
ordered  three  hundred  excommunicat- 
ed wretches  to  be  shot"  :  — a  missive  in 
which  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  hideous  brevity,  the  blasphemy, 
or  the  cruelty.  One  act  of  noble  clem- 
ency stands  out  in  peculiar  sweetness 
from  this  background  of  horror.  When 
Morelos  had  given  to  his  lieutenant, 
Bravo,  three  hundred  of  the  King's  sol- 
diers to  be  used  as  a  ransom  for  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists,  and  when  the  viceroy, 
Venegas,  scornfully  rejected  the  offer, 
and  ordered  his  victim  to  immediate  ex- 
ecution, Bravo  instantly  set  at  liberty 
the  soldiers :  —  "  For  I  would  wish,"  he 
said,  "  to  put  it  out  of  my  own  power  to 
avenge  on  them  the  death  of  a  parent,  lest, 
in  the  first  moments  of  grief,  the  tempta- 
tion should  prove  irresistible."  The  ex- 
periences of  the  Texan  War,  whose  mas- 
sacre of  Alamo  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
borderers  in  all  succeeding  conflicts,  and 
whose  martyrdom  at  Goliad,  where  three 
hundred  and  fifty  unarmed  prisoners, 
trusting  in  the  pledged  faith  of  their  cap- 
tors, were  led  out  in  squads  and  shot, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  tendencies 
of  Mexican  leaders  and  soldiers  had  not 
greatly  changed  in  later  times.  What 
can  result  from  such  examples  but  utter 
carelessness  of  human  life  ?  But  to  de- 
stroy among  any  people  the  sacredness 
of  life  is  to  erase  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
peace  and  order.  The  nation  which  does 
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not  shrink  from  carnage,  which  is  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  but  princi- 
ple to  avert  it,  will  be  the  nation  of  all 
others  to  risk  everything,  honor,  safe- 
ty, social  stability,  for  a  whim.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  too  great  indifference  to  blood 
Las  been  a  fertile  source  of  unnecessary 
agitations,  and  so  of  weakness  and  an- 
archy. 

We  have  postponed  to  this  stage  of 
our  inquiry  the  consideration  of  that  rock 
upon  which  the  Mexican  State  has  final- 
ly split, — party-spirit.  During  the  forty 
stormy  years  of  its  existence,  that  ancient 
conflict,  ever  old  and  ever  new,  between 
conservatism  and  radicalism,  has  been  go- 
ing on.  A  statistician  records  that  Mex- 
ico has  had  twenty-seven  new  constitu- 
tions, or  at  least  modifications  of  old  ones, 
or  final  plans  of  settlement.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  custom  to  talk  of  these  as 
though  they  were  utterly  meaningless. 
They  are  full  of  meaning.  They  mark 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  this  great  battle. 
They  stand  for  the  victories  or  defeats 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  not  probable,  that,  at  the  outset 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Creoles  had  any 
thought  of  separating  from  the  mother- 
country.  They  professed  the  greatest 
loyalty.  And  they  proved  it  by  unshak- 
en fidelity  on  many  a  bloody  field.  Their 
only  request  was,  that  some  constitution- 
al features  might  mitigate  the  despotism 
under  which  they  groaned.  Even  after 
eleven  years'  struggle,  what  they  settled 
upon  was  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the 
King's  son  at  its  head, — or,  if  he  refused, 
then  some  scion  of  another  royal  house. 
And  even  when  this  project  failed,  they 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne  their  own 
general,  Iturbide.  So  strong  in  the  be- 
ginning was  the  element  of  conservatism, 
or  reaction,  as  they  term  it  now,  in  Mex- 
ican affairs. 

In  1823,  however,  the  Liberal  party  ob- 
tained the  supremacy,  and  under  the  lead 
of  Santa  Ana,  who  then  first  came  in- 
to prominence,  drove  Iturbide  from  the 
throne,  and  put  into  operation  a  consti- 


tution patterned  after  our  own.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that,  from  that  day  to 
the  hour  when  the  allied  troops  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  the  conflict  between  two  par- 
ties, two  principles,  two  methods  of  gov- 
ernment, has  been  waged  with  ever  in- 
creasing bitterness  and  ever  changing 
fortunes.  It  is  probable  that  the  Liberals 
have  always  been  numerically  the  stron- 
ger. But  the  reactionary  party  has  had 
its  advantages.  The  rich  and  aristocratic 
have  been  with  it.  To  a  great  extent  the 
army,  ever  partial  to  the  iron  hand,  has 
given  it  the  support  of  its  great  power. 
And  the  Church,  which  has  possessed  per- 
haps one-quarter  of  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  whose  income  has  often 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  State,  has  always 
plotted  for  the  downfall  of  the  Liberals. 
In  1835  the  power  of  these  combined 
forces  was  so  great  that  they  were  able 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  1824, 
and  put  into  operation  a  new  one  on  the 
plan  of  centralization.  By  this  plan  all 
federal  representation  ceased,  and  pop- 
ular freedom  was  subject  to  unaccustom- 
ed restraints.  The  most  noteworthy  fact 
connected  with  this  change  was  the  Texan 
Rebellion,  and  consequent  upon  it  our 
own  Mexican  War.  But  of  these  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  It  was  not  until  1857 
that  the  Liberals  won  back  all  that  they 
had  lost,  —  and  more  ;  for  they  replaced 
the  old  constitution  by  a  new  and  fl^eer 
one,  and,  as  if  by  one  stroke  to  inflict 
a  final  blow  upon  their  adversaries,  de- 
creed the  confiscation  of  all  Church  prop- 
erty. The  Reactionists  had  at  least  vi- 
tality enough  to  make  a  death  -  struggle. 
Leagued  with  the  army,  they  drove  Co- 
monfort  from  the  presidency,  and  his  party 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  three  years 
there  were  two  presidents  and  two  sets 
of  officers  of  all  sorts,  and  a  civil  war. 
The  Liberals,  under  the  Indian  Benito 
Juarez,  held  Vera  Cruz  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  Liberal  chieftain,  with  an  un- 
expected energy,  drove  the  opposing  par- 
ty out  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  its  lead- 
ers into  exile,  carried  into  effect  the  de- 
cree for  the  confiscation  of  Church  prop- 
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erty,  and  wellnigh  crushed  out  organized 
resistance. 

Not  only,  then,  did  this  sorely  tried 
Republic  begin  its  precarious  existence 
with  a  people  wholly  unapt  for  freedom 
and  embittered  by  caste  -  feeling,  but, 
from  the  outset,  it  was  so  divided  by  a 
broad  gulf  of  political  dissension,  that  the 
whole  body  politic  has  ever  since  been  in 
reality  cloven  asunder. 

We  have  omitted  from  their  proper 
place  the  Texan  War  and  its  consequen- 
ces, which  in  their  turn  have  done  more 
than  any  one  cause  to  weaken  and  dis- 
honor Mexico, — not  so  much  because  they 
took  away  from  her  valuable  districts 
as  because  they  advertised  to  the  whole 
world  what  feebleness  was  behind  great 
apparent  power.  We  tread  now  upon 
the  embers  of  an  extinguished  contro- 
versy. And  while  around  us  blaze  the 
lurid  flames  of  a  mightier  conflagration, 
which  it  helped  to  kindle,  we  could  not 
wish  to  stir  again  its  ashes.  But  seeking 
the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Mexico,  we 
can  hardly  omit  the  weightiest  cause. 

The  Texans  were,  as  we  all  know,  a 
people  who  came  for  the  most  part  from 
the  United  States,  and  who  were  drawn 
southward  by  the  combined  influence  of 
a  genial  climate  and  liberal  gifts  of  land. 
These  attractions  had  but  one  drawback, 
and  that  was  of  a  religious  nature.  By 
the  very  terms  of  the  gift,  all  emigrants 
were,  or  became,  or  professed  to  become, 
Roman  Catholics.  In  many  cases  mar- 
riages of  long  standing  were  reconsecrat- 
ed with  Catholic  ceremonies,  while  the 
children  were  baptized  at  Catholic  altars. 
Until  the  year  1835  the  Texans  had  been 
citizens  of  Mexico,  —  the  district  which 
they  inhabited,  together  with  Coahuila, 
making  a  sovereign  state  and  constitu- 
ent part  of  that  federal  republic.  Though 
the  Texans  had  thus  lived  for  many  years 
under  the  protection  of  Mexican  law,  it 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  they  had 
done  so  always  cheerfully  or  even  peace- 
ably. There  had  been  much  smothered 
discontent,  and  some  open  violence.  The 
reasons  were  various.  The  vexations, 
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and  perhaps  oppression,  incident  to  the 
rapid  and  violent  changes  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  led  to  much  ill  feeling, 
and  engendered  controversies  not  easily 
put  to  sleep.  The  natural  averseness, 
too,  of  a  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  to 
yield  obedience,  however  legitimate,  to 
a  mixed  race  like  the  Mexicans,  created 
bitterness,  which  was  intensified  by  the 
arrogant  and  reckless  temper  charac- 
teristic of  no  small  part  of  the  Texan 
people.  Last,  but  not  least,  their  irri- 
tation at  those  laws  which  abolished  sla- 
very, and  which  from  the  beginning  they 
had  always  broken  and  always  meant 
to  break,  would  have  sundered  a  far 
stronger  chain  than  ever  bound  them  to 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  When  the 
centralized  constitution  of  1835  came  in- 
to force,  their  discontent  ripened  into 
open  rebellion.  In  the  light  of  our  own 
bitter  experience,  with  the  inception  and 
growth  of  our  own  civil  war  open  for  our 
instruction,  few  Northern  men  will  doubt 
that  this  was  the  infant  Secession  whose 
full-grown  power  we  are  breasting.  That 
there  were  some  real  grievances  we  may 
allow  ;  for,  with  so  many  shifting  govern- 
ments, there  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  some  injustice  and  some  oppressive 
measures  or  deeds.  That,  with  the  es- 
sential difference  of  feeling,  character, 
and  habits  which  existed  between  the 
two  people,  disturbances  must  sooner  or 
later  have  arisen,  we  may  also  allow. 
But,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  for  rebellion  was  love  of  slavery. 
Mexico  stood  a  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
that  new  and  powerful  Slave  State  which 
was  the  dream  not  only  of  the  Texan,  but 
perhaps  even  more  of  the  statesmen  and 
leaders  of  the  extreme  South.  If  Mex- 
ico became  a  powerful  government,  all 
the  more  would  she  be  an  insuperable 
bar  to  such  a  project.  However  much, 
then,  the  Texans  may  have  desired  a  sep- 
arate State  existence,  and  however  little 
they  may  have  liked  the  establishment 
of  a  great  central  power,  their  fear  was 
not  so  much  that  the  strong  government 
would  oppress  them  as  that  it  might  grow 
strong  enough  to  force  them  to  cease  op- 
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pressing  others.  There  were  Mexican 
laws  which  they  never  had  obeyed,  never 
intended  to  obey,  and  which  by  the  aid 
of  State  existence  they  had  always  suc- 
ceeded in  evading.  And  now,  when  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  central  -authority  threatened  as 
never  before  the  cherished  institution, 
like  their  compeers,  they  took  their  stand 
on  the  same  battle-ground  of  State  Rights. 
We  repeat,  that  other  influences  and  real 
wrongs  no  doubt  helped  them  to  this  con- 
clusion. What  was  the  exact  power  of 
each  particular  influence  no  one  can  tell. 
But,  back  of  all  influences,  a  baneful 
spirit  and  motive,  was  the  love  of  slavery 
and  the  desire  to  perpetuate  it.  Their 
independence  achieved,  the  Texans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Few  in 
numbers,  burdened  with  debt,  harassed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  wild  Camanches 
and  Apaches,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Mexican  guerrillas,  pressed  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  governments,  who  wish- 
ed to  abolish  slavery  and  establish  a 
protectorate,  they  sought  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  which,  after  a  severe 
Congressional  struggle,  was  accomplished 
early  in  the  year  1845. 

The  farther  the  lapse  of  years  removes 
us  from  the  passions  and  pride  of  the  hour, 
perhaps  the  less  reason  shall  we  find  for 
entire  satisfaction  with  our  course,  both 
as  regards  this  act  of  annexation  and  the 
war  with  Mexico  by  which  it  was  suc- 
ceeded. While  the  feelings  with  which 
we  now  contemplate  the  French  aggres- 
sions in  Mexico  show  us  that  there  were 
other  and  good  reasons  besides  love  of 
slavery  why  we  might  wish  to  keep  this 
new  and  feeble  Gulf  State  out  of  foreign 
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hands, — while  we  cannot  fail  to  regard 
with  admiration  the  courage  and  skill 
with  which  our  gallant  army  won  its  way 
to  the  very  capital  of  a  hostile  State,  — 
while,  too,  the  progress  of  events  has 
given  us  no  cause  to  regret  that  sleeping 
California  was  given  up  to  the  fresh  en- 
ergy of  the  Anglo-Saxon,— while  we  re- 
joice to  believe  that  this  present  war  will 
result  in  adding  to  the  manifold  resources 
of  Texas  the  crowning  blessing  of  free- 


dom, —while,  in  short,  we  see  that  what 
men  call  circumstance,  but  which  is  God's 
majestic  Providence,  is  turning  our  errors 
into  good, — yet  the  final  verdict  of  impar- 
tial truth  must  be,  that  it  was  neither  in 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  nor  of  justice  that  we 
strengthened  the  power  which  even  then 
waited  to  slay  us,  and  that  in  our  pride 
and  impatience  we  showed  too  little  con- 
sideration to  that  State  at  the  root  of 
whose  greatness  we  were  laying  the  axe. 

Those  who  delight  in  historical  paral- 
lels will  remember  that  this  very  tract, 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
was  included  in  Texas,  was  the  same  ter- 
ritory which  was  in  controversy  between 
us  and  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury,— and  that  as  in  1846  the  advance 
of  the  Mexican  general  across  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  controverted  district 
brought  on  the  Mexican  War,  so,  forty 
years  before,  the  advance  of  an  Amer- 
ican general  across  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  same  district  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  Spanish  war. 

But  whatever  any  one  may  think  of 
the  nature  and  justice  of  the  Mexican 
War,  no  one  can  doubt  that  its  result  was 
the  infliction  of  the  severest  of  blows  up- 
on a  sister  -  republic.  And  the  severity 
consisted,  we  repeat,  not  so  much  in  the 
territory  which  she  relinquished  as  in 
her  entire  loss  of  prestige  among  the  na- 
tions. We  took  away,  indeed,  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
We  left  her  hardly  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  But  had  there  been 
any  recuperative  energy,  perhaps  the 
State,  so  much  more  compact  in  terri- 
tory, and  so  little  diminished  in  popula- 
tion, would  have  been  stronger  rather 
than  weaker  by  the  process. 

We  return  to  our  narrative.  The 
spring  of  1861  found  the  Liberal  party 
triumphant.  Never  had  it  seemed  so 
firmly  rooted.  Never  had  its  opponents 
been  so  cast  down.  Well  does  the  Scrip- 
ture say,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  All  through 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1861,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  party  were  flitting  from 
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Paris  to  Madrid,  and  from  Madrid  to 
Paris  again,  weaving  what  webs  of  in- 
trigue, seeking  what  forms  of  interven- 
tion, none  but  the  arch -plotter  of  the 
Tuileries  can  tell.  There  were  float- 
ing about  that  summer  rumors  of  inter- 
vention, coming  through  what  avenues, 
or  to  whom  traceable,  nobody  knew. 
Did  any  one  wish  to  intervene,  there 
were  certainly  ostensible  reasons  enough. 
In  that  long  agony  of  anarchy,  Mexico 
had  inflicted,  through  one  or  another  of 
her  jarring  parties,  insults  and  injuries, 
in  robberies,  in  murders,  in  forced  loans, 
in  illegal  taxes,  in  neglected  debts,  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  apparent  justification  to 
any  violence  of  policy  in  a  foreign  pow- 
er. The  British  minister,  under  date  of 
June  27,  1861,  transmitted  to  Lord  John 
Russell  a  fearful  list  of  outrages  against 
English  subjects.  In  that  list  were  in- 
cluded three  murders  committed,  or  per- 
mitted, by  Government  officials,  and  twen- 
ty-four robberies,  forced  loans  and  the 
like,  some  of  them  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  and  even  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. These  he  styles  "  British  claims  of 
the  small  and  distressing  class."  One 
fact  disturbs  the  force  of  this  impeach- 
ment of  the  Liberal  government.  Al- 
most without  exception,  these  outrages 
were  confessedly  the  work  of  the  con- 
servative party,  which  had  just  been  ex- 
pelled after  an  open  rebellion  of  three 
years  against  the  legitimate  authorities. 
It  was  as  though  England  should  enter 
complaint  against  our  Government  for 
property  destroyed  by  the  Alabama,  or 
for  insults  and  injuries  inflicted  upon  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  the  streets  of  Richmond. 
No  doubt,  the  form  of  law  was  with  her, 
but  hardly  substantial  justice.  As  the 
French  have  progressed,  we  have  seen 
still  stranger  anomalies.  The  leaders 
of  this  very  conservative  party,  who  more 
than  all  others  were  responsible  for  the 
state  of  irritation  which  produced  the 
conflict,  have  appeared  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French  army,  thus  acting  the  part  of 
public  prosecutors,  and  convicting  and 
condemning  innocent  people  for  their 
own  sins. 


But  it  remained  for  Juarez  himself, 
driven  by  necessity,  to  commit  the  act 
which  settled  the  fortunes  of  his  coun- 
try. On  the  1 7th  of  July,  1 8  6 1 ,  he  pub- 
lished a  decree  announcing  that  for  the 
term  of  two  years  all  payments  on  debts 
would  be  suspended,  expressly  includ- 
ing foreign  bonds.  From  that  moment 
Mexico  was  doomed.  The  British  and 
French  ministers  at  once  sent  in  sharp 
protests.  The  reply  of  the  Mexican 
cabinet-minister  is  pitiful  to  read.  His 
excuse  is  absolute  necessity.  The  mis- 
management of  his  predecessors  has  made 
it  impossible  that  he  should  carry  on  the 
Government,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
its  debts.  After  some  further  correspond- 
ence, apologetic  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
sharp  and  bitter  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eign ministers,  diplomatic  intercourse 
ceased.  The  Mexican  minister  at  Paris, 
in  obedience  to  orders,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  M.  Thouvenal.  He  began  by 
saying  that  "  he  was  instructed  to  give  the 
most  ample  explanations."  Whereupon 
M.  Thouvenal  interrupted  him,  exclaim- 
ing, "  We  will  not  hear  any  explanations ; 
we  will  receive  none  " ;  adding,  in  great 
excitement,  "  We  have  fully  approved 
the  conduct  of  M.  Saligny.  We  have  is- 
sued orders,  in  concert  with  England, 
that  a  squadron  composed  of  vessels  of 
both  nations  shall  exact  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  due  satisfaction,  and 
your  Government  will  learn  from  our 
minister  and  our  admiral  what  are  the 
claims  of  France."  We  have  quoted 
thus  fully  from  official  documents  to  show 
that  the  emergency  found  France  armed 
and  ready,  if  not  glad,  to  pursue  the  quar- 
rel to  the  end. 

What  was  that  end  ?  As  it  stood  on 
paper,  simply  to  take  possession  of  the 
ports  of  Mexico,  and  sequestrate  their 
customs  to  pay  the  interest  on  foreign 
debts.  This  is  stated  over  and  over  again 
by  every  party  in  all  possible  forms  of 
distinctness.  By  no  means  is  any  in- 
terference to  be  permitted  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  that  country.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  Lord  John  Russell  writes  to  the 
British  minister  at  Mexico  in  these  un- 
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mistakable  terms :  —  "  You  must  be  care- 
ful to  observe  with  strictness  Article  Two 
of  the  Convention,  signed  yesterday  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
by  which  it  is  provided  that  no  influence 
shall  be  used  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico,  calculated  to  prejudice  the  right 
of  the  Mexican  nation  freely  to  choose 
its  own  form  of  government.      Should 
any  Mexican,  or  any  party  in  Mexico, 
ask  your  advice  on  such  subjects,  you 
will  say  that  any  regular  form  of  gov- 
ernment,  which  shall  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  shall  not  permit  British  subjects  to 
be  attacked  or  annoyed  on  account  of 
their  occupation,  their  rights  of  proper- 
ty, or  their  religion,  will  secure  the  mor- 
al support  of  the  British  Government." 
The  statement  of  France  was  just  as 
clear,  only  shorter.    M.  Thouvenal  said 
to  Mr.  Dayton  that  "  France  could  do 
no  more  than  she  had  already, done,  and 
that  was  to  assure  us  of  her  purpose  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  inter- 
nal government   of  Mexico;  that  their 
sole  purpose  was  to  obtain  payment  of 
their  claims  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  done  them."     The  language 
of  Spain,  if  anything,  was  shortest  and 
clearest  of  all.    She  assured  Mr.  Schurtz, 
that,  "  if  Spain  did  take  part  in  this  in- 
tervention, it  would  be  solely  for  redress 
of  her  grievances,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  new  institutions  upon 
Mexico."     So  it  was  clear,  after  all,  that 
this  was  nothing  but  a  grand  naval  ex- 
cursion for  the  collection  of  just  dues 
from   a  reluctant   or  dishonest  debtor ! 
Nothing  more  !     No  intention  whatever 
of  intruding  upon  the  poor  man's  castle  ! 
Was  it  not  surprising,  now,  that,  with 
everything   so  transparent,  nobody  had 
any  faith  ?    Almost  simultaneously,  from 
Mr.  Adams  at  London,  from  Mr.  Dayton 
at  Paris,  from  Mr.  Schurtz  at  Madrid, 
and  from  Mr.  Cotwin  at  Mexico,  came 
missives,  couched  in  different  language, 
but  all  conveying  the  same  lesson  :  Eng- 
land meant  what  she  said,  and  France 
and  Spain  did  not.     All  at  once,  too,  the 
air  was  full  of  rumors.     The  conserva- 


tive party  was  to  be  restored  by  force. 
A  monarchy  was  to  be  set  up.  Prince 
Maximilian  was  to  be  invited  to  the  throne 
of  Mexico.  As  before,  nobody  could 
trace  these  rumors  to  any  trustworthy 
source.  But  everybody  believed  them. 
And  every  one  of  them  has  proved  to 
be  true.  About  this  time  there  appear- 
ed in  Paris  a  striking  book,  part  history, 
part  philosophy,  part  prophecy,  entitled, 
"  Mexico,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  by 
Michel  Chevalier.  What  is  peculiar 
about  the  book,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
present  affairs,  is,  that  it  says  but  little 
in  regard  to  the  collection  of  dues,  much 
concerning  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
Mexico,  much  as  to  the  duty  of  France 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Latin  races, 
much  more  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  strong  barrier  against  the 
ambition  of  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened, and  that  is  perhaps  all  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  while  the  present  Em- 
peror of  France  is  at  the  helm.  Events 
have  explained  these  dim  rumors  and 
intimations.  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 
taken,  France  unfolded  new  and  bolder 
schemes.  She  insisted  upon  marching 
inland  and  conquering  Mexico,  and  es- 
tablishing there  a  strong  government. 
Here  England  and  Spain  parted  from 
her :  the  former,  evidently  because  she 
always  meant  what  she  said  ;  the  latter, 
either  because  she,  too,  meant  what  she 
said,  or  because  she  found  herself  meas- 
ured with  a  more  acute  gamester,  with 
a  heavier  hand  and  a  sharper  sword  than 
she  could  boast.  France  has  gone  for- 
ward. She  has  stormed  Puebla.  The 
gates  of  Mexico  have  been  thrown  open 
to  her.  Her  authority  has  been  extend- 
ed over  many  of  the  States.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  reactionary  party  she 
has  established  a  monarchy,  and  invited 
Maximilian  to  be  its  head.  Never  re- 
sults so  exceeded  the  plan.  Whatever 
else  may  be  dark,  this  is  clear,  that  hence- 
forth under  the  Empire  promises  mean 
nothing,—  and  that  whoever  trusts  Impe- 
rial assurances  which  war  with  Imperial 
interests  does  so  at  his  own  proper  peril. 
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From  the  Emperor's  own  language, 
and  from  this  book  which  he  has  permit- 
ted to  appear,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, we  gather  easily  the  real  motives 
•which  have  governed  his  conduct.  No 
doubt,  the  mere  eclat  of  having  conduct- 
ed to  a  successful  issue  a  difficult  under- 
taking, and  by  which  he  would  secure 
anew  the  respect  and  pride  of  the  fickle 
people  over  whom  he  reigns,  may  have 
been  a  minor  motive.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
either,  that  he  has  gone  much  farther  than 
he  himself  originally  intended, — that  the 
prize  was  so  tempting,  when  once  he  had 
coquetted  with  it,  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  hands  off  from  it.  For  look  again  at 
Mexico.  A  country  full  of  noble  possi- 
bilities. A  land  which,  ruled  by  a  strong 
hand  and  a  sagacious  mind,  may  be  the 
fruitful  source  of  all  useful  commodities. 
And  if  he  can  keep  it,  what  a  giant  stride 
he  makes  to  girdling  the  earth  with  his 
posts  !  Count  them  :  France,  Martinique, 
Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  Tahiti,  Saigon,  his 
new  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Algiers,  and  France  again.  Not  many 
links  wanting  in  that  chain  !  If  he  can- 
not girdle  the  earth  in  forty  minutes, 
he  bids  fair  to  do  it  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  mortal  skill  and  mortal 
audacity  ever  did.  And  if  he  can  secure 
all  these  benefits  by  open  conquest,  or, 
better  yet,  by  the  people's  apparently 
free  choice  of  a  government  of  which  he 
shall  be  the  sole  guardian  and  adminis- 
trator, what  is  there  in  his  past  career  to 
warrant  us  in  the  expectation  that  he 
will  shrink  back  from  any  double  -  deal- 
ing necessary  for  the  achievement  of  such 
a  master-stroke  ? 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  this 
policy  as  it  concerns  ourselves,  and  espe- 
cially the  welfare  and  prospects  of  the 
Mexican  people  ?  We  cannot  like  it. 
That  is  plain.  For,  suffered  to  remain 
unchallenged,  it  cuts  right  through  our 
traditional  policy.  No  mere  diplomacy 
can  ever  mend  that  again.  All  our  fine 
discourse  about  the  Monroe  doctrine  is, 
as  matters  stand  now,  nothing  but  a  flight 
of  rhetoric.  Then,  in  such  a  nonchalant 


way,  it  puts  the  curb  on  any  future  am- 
bition which  we  may  cherish  southward, 
that  it  is  still  more  disagreeable.  And 
besides,  it  is  such  a  mingled  menace  and 
warning  !  If  this  potentate  could  do,  and 
would  do,  such  things  to  feeble  Mexico, 
—  if  real  or  fancied  interest  demand  it, 
what  may  he  not  attempt  with  us,  now 
that  we  are  not  so  stalwart  as  of  old, 
now  that  we  are  bearing  upon  our  shoul- 
ders a  burden  that  would  have  tasked 
the  fabled  Atlas  ?  It  is  plain  that  we 
cannot  look,  and  ought  not  to  look,  with 
any  favor  upon  this  man,  or  any  of  his 
Western  works. 

But  how  will  his  policy  affect  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  Mexico  ?  Will  it 
hold  her  back  from  the  realization  of  that 
dream  of  greatness  which  we  all  cherish- 
ed for  her  once  ?  Or  will  it  send  her 
forward  with  a  quicker  pace  to  its  speedy 
fulfilment  ?  One  feature  of  this  event  is 
memorable.  A  conqueror,  with  bayonet 
and  cannon-ball,  has  brought  to  this  peo- 
ple the  very  boon  which  forty  years  ago 
they  craved, —  a  monarchy,  with  an  off- 
shoot from  European  royalty  sitting  upon 
its  throne.  If  Maximilian  come  to  Mex- 
ico, he  can  build  his  palace  on  a  corner- 
stone which  Iturbide,  Guerrero,  and  many 
another  patriot  leader  who  sleeps  in  a 
bloody  grave,  helped  to  lay.  So  the  pen- 
dulum swings  back,  be  its  arc  ever  so 
long.  A  closer  examination,  however, 
will  show  that  this  remarkable  coinci- 
dence is  not  simply  an  accident.  The 
combination  which  in  1823  swept  away 
the  Spanish  power  and  established  a 
monarchy  was  not  a  combination  of  the 
free  and  liberal  elements  of  Mexican 
society,  but  rather  of  those  same  aris- 
tocratic, ecclesiastical,  and  conservative 
elements  which  are  now  in  alliance  with 
the  French  Emperor,  and  in  deadly  hos- 
tility to  what  is  democratic  or  republican 
in  that  distracted  land.  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that,  whatever  Louis  Napoleon 
may  affirm,  that,  whatever  generalities  he 
may  put  forth  concerning  Mexican  reor- 
ganization and  growth,  the  purpose  of  his 
sway  cannot  be  the  real  elevation  or  free- 
dom of  the  people.  He  has  espoiised  the 
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interests  of  that  party  which  seeks  to  per- 
petuate among  the  mass  of  the  people 
ignorance,  superstition,  poverty,  and  so- 
cial degradation.  While,  therefore,  his 
invasion  originated  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  injustice  and  thirst  for  power, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  occupation  of 
the  country  will  be  used  with  any  inten- 
tion of  elevating  and  blessing  it. 

But  God  is  greater  than  man.  And  so 
it  may  well  happen  that  the  results  of 
human  ambition  may  be  kinder  than  its 
purpose.  And  if  Louis  Napoleon  gives 
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Mexico  rest  from  change  and  suffering, 
that  will  be  something.  If  the  steel 
gauntlet  crushes  out  the  banditti,  and 
the  silken  glove  encourages  honest  toil, 
then,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  with  stable 
industry  and  peace  secured  to  her,  and 
with  every  good  gift  blossoming  at  her 
feet,  Mexico  may  yet  be  trained  to  take 
her  place  among  the  galaxy  of  the  na- 
tions. And  when  that  hour  comes,  if 
come  it  may,  it  will  be  no  power  four 
thousand  miles  across  gulf  and  sea  that 
will  keep  her  from  her  true  destiny. 


THE   RIM. 


PART  III.  —  CONCLUSION. 


THE  boat  went  cutting  through  the 
tide-waves  and  dashing  the  spray  over  her 
bows,  the  wide  sea  was  opening  all  around 
them, — the  salt  wind  stung  his  brain  to 
keener  life.  To  what  horrid  fate  were 
they  hurrying,  she  alone  with  this  mani- 
acal man  ?  Out  there  beyond,  away  and 
away,  the  mighty  billows  tossed  in  their 
cruel  glee,  silvered  their  crests  and  horns 
in  the  moonlight,  and  grew  and  disap- 
peared like  phantoms.  Her  heart  sank 
down  abysses  with  every  beat, — she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  in  some  vain 
call  for  miraculous  aid. 

Just  then  another  boat  came  by  and 
took  the  wind  from  their  sails.  Eloise 
felt  the  slackened  speed,  and  looked  up. 
First  the  figure  of  a  horseman  standing 
against  the  sky  on  the  cliff  above,  as  if  a 
portion  of  the  stone  itself,  caught  her  eye ; 
next,  the  sail  sheering  by  them  ;  then  she 
was  on  her  feet  beside  Marlboro'.  She 
reached  out  her  hand  to  the  tiller;  she 
looked  in  his  face  and  laughed  in  her  old 
way.  It  was  hardly  an  effort,  for  all  at 
once  her  heart  had  grown  light  as  a  bub- 
ble. 

"  Mr.  Marlboro',"  she  said,  in  the  sweet 
natural  ring  of  her  every-day  tones  and 


without  a  quiver,  "  these  are  the  Blue 
Bluffs  close  above  us." 

The  voice,  the  air,  the  meaning,  made 
him  irresolute.  At  the  same  moment  the 
tiller  obeyed  her  hand,  that  threw  out 
all  its  strength,  the  sails  flapped  loosely 
across  their  bending  brows,  they  went 
about,  heading  for  the  little  cove  of  still 
water. 

"You  are  right,"  said  he.  "That  is 
pur  home.  What  fiercely  glad  wild  dream 
have  I  had  ?  Our  home  ! " 

The  keel  grated  on  the  pebbles,  — 
some  one  came  dashing  down  the  narrow 
path,  shoved  them  off,  and  leaped  on 
board. 

"  Now,  Marlboro',"  said  Mr.  St.  George, 
"  the  rudder  is  mine.  A  pretty  dance 
with  Death  have  you  been  leading  Miss 
Changarnier !  How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose this  cockle-shell  could  buffet  such  a 
sea  as  is  playing  outside  ?  Do  you  fancy 
I  can  countenance  such  treatment  of  my 
ward?  Ease  that  rope  a  little,  Miss 
Eloise.  Here  we  go  !  What  will  Murray 
say,  Marlboro',  when  he  sees  me  come 
sailing  by  with  you  ? 

"  'A-sailing  and  a-sailing, 
My  love  he  left  me  sad ; 
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A-sailing  and  a-sailing, 
Let  him  come  and  make  me  glad ! '  " 

sang  Mr.  St.  George,  and  they  went  fly- 
ing up  the  river. 

"  The  south  winds  blow,  the  waters  flow, 

His  sail  is  in  the  sun; 
Though  twenty  storms  between  us  go, 
His  heart  and  mine  are  one," 

sang  Excise,  in  jubilant  response  at  her 
safety,  —  and  Marlboro',  fain  to  follow, 
echoed  the  air  they  trolled. 

Up  the  stream,  this  way  and  that,  tack- 
ing and  veering,  past  the  boats  that  hung 
on  their  oars  and  cheered  them  this  time 
lustily  themselves,  touching  shore,  —  and 
the  hunters  had  their  boat  again.  Then 
all  trooping  back  across  the  turf,  her  hand 
in  his,  to  the  place  where  Marlboro's 
horse  waited  with  pawing  hoofs.  What 
a  mad  evening  it  had  been  !  And  in  the 
whirl  of  it  filoise  had  uttered  no  word 
to  break  her  bonds.  But  broken  they 
must  be ;  —  in  what  insanity  had  she  riv- 
eted them, — set  free  this  slave  of  his  pas- 
sion ?  His  bottle-imp — had  not  her  mas- 
ter once  said  it  ?  —must  grow  into  a  demon 
that  with  his  wide  wings  would  blacken 
the  sky.  One  experience  of  it  was  too 
much.  Oh,  why  had  nobody  warned  her  ? 

Every  one  must  have  a  cup  of  coffee  to 
counteract  the  damp.  Mrs.  Aries  had  it 
ready.  The  horse  at  the  door  gave  a 
loud,  impatient  neigh.  The  rider  would 
not  wait. 

"  You  were  right,  Marlboro',"  said,  in 
his  significant  undertone,  Mr.  St.  George 
to  him  from  the  other  side,  as  he  mount- 
ed, while  Eloise  stood  on  the  step  above. 
"  Success  perched  on  your  banners.  I 
should  have  lost,  if  I  had  tossed." 

"  You  know  it,  then  ?  Why,  then,  of 
course,  it 's  true.  I  am  half  afraid  lest  it 
prove  one  of  my  cloud-capped  dreams.  I 
shall  need  no  more  opium  to-night,  I  have 
other  magic,"  said  Marlboro', — bent  down 
and  would  have  kissed  the  forehead  of 
Eloise,  when  the  horse  curvetted,  reared, 
and  galloped  off. 

Was  she  really  pledged  ?  then  thought 
filoise,  as  the  bead  of  all  her  defiant  effer- 
vescence fell.  Was  there  no  loop  of  es- 
cape ?  Had  she  so  rashly  given  all  at 


once  ?  Should  she  inevitably  become  the 
wife  of  Marlboro'  ?  Were  the  chains  up- 
on her?  Was  she  doomed?  Nobody 
guessed  her  misery,  as  she  reentered  with 
a  fanfare  of  jests,  unless  it  were  the  gay 
St.  George  himself. 

"  Are  you  to  be  congratulated  ?  "  asked 
the  low-voiced  Mrs.  Aries,  having  smil- 
ingly approached. 

"  No,  no,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  laicise, 
in  a  smothered  agony ;  and  Mrs.  Aries, 
misunderstanding  her,  supposed  it  was 
not  finally  arranged. 

"  What  a  reckless  rider ! "  cried  Miss 
Murray,  looking  down  the  moonlit  way 
after  Marlboro'. 

"It  is  not  the  only  reckless  thing  he 
does,"  said  her  brother. 

"  No,"  interpolated  Mr.  Dean.  "  The 
way  in  which  Marlboro'  manages  his  af- 
fairs is  too  Plutonic.  But  what  a  gloss 
those  shining  sovereign  manners  of  his 
do  put  upon  it  all ! " 

"  Sovereign  manners  !  Don't  talk  of 
sovereign  manners,  unless  you  mention 
Mr.  St.  George's,"  said  Lottie  Humphreys 
under  her  breath,  and  glancing  to  see  if 
he  could  possibly  hear  with  the  length  of 
the  room  between  them.  "Mr.  St.  George 
puts  my  heart  in  a  flutter,  when  he  asks 
will  I  have  ice  or  cream." 

"  I  've  no  doubt  of  it,"  whispered  Em- 
ma Houghton,  with  meaning. 

"  Sure  you  're  right,  Dean  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Humphreys.  "  I  should  not  like  to 
have  at  home  the  dangerous  cattle  Marl- 
boro' can  put  finger  on." 

"  Perhaps  they  would  be  less  danger- 
ous, if  the  fingers  were  less  weighty." 

"  Here  's  Marlboro's  theory,  and  in  the 
long  run  it 's  about  the  true  one,  you  must 
confess. —  Shut  that  door,  Kate,  my  dear. 
—  A  cramped  stature  does  not  feel  a 
cramped  roof;  but  raise  the  stature,  and 
the  slave  outgrows  his  institution,  and 
there  's  revolt.  Eh  ?  There  's  such  a  thing 
as  equally  bad  extremes.  Our  old  friend 
Mr.  Erne's  of  late,  and  St.  George's  now, 
— beg  your  pardon,  St.  George, — are  both 
of  them  just  as  bad  the  other  way." 

"  You  are  severe,"  said  St.  George,  as 
he  set  the  chessmen. 
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"  Our  host  yonder,"  continued  Mr. 
Humphreys,  in  the  best  of  humors,  sip- 
ping his  coffee,  "  among  his  other  crotch- 
ets, endows  his  people  with  what  Nature 
saw  fit  to  deny  to  them, — souls.  But  he  's 
one  of  those  men  autocratic  enough  to 
reverse  Nature.  Indeed, — I  am  out  of  all 
patience, — the  whole  place  is  managed 
other  than  I  think  at  all  wise." 

"That  is  to  be  regretted,"  said  St. 
George,  challenging  his  adversary. 

"  Well,  here  is  an  instance,  a  single  in- 
stance, trivial  enough,  but  dragging  after 
it  a  train  as  enormous  as  the  Genius  drew 
from  the  fisherman's  jar.  These  people 
are  reared  to  a  degree  of  independence 
that  will  stop  no  one  knows  where.  They 
supply  the  house  with  poultry,  eggs,  and 
vegetables  from  their  own  yards,  which 
the  house  purchases  with  money,  or  with 
commodities  beyond  the  usual  allowance, 
—  actually  pays  for, — do  you  mark  ?  Any 
labor  of  extra  hours  is  always  compen- 
sated ;  there  is  a  system  of  holidays ;  the 
quarters  are,  so  to  say,  palatial ;  and,  in 
fact,  a  very  detrimental  policy  is  pursued, 
— one  that  occasions  discontent  on  all  the 
neighboring  plantations.  Marlboro'  'd 
have  less  trouble,  if  St.  George  had  differ- 
ent discipline.  It  will  not  do, — I  've  told 
you  so,  St.  George, — I  'm  older  than  you, 
—it  will  not  do.  There  are  hands  on  the 
place  who,  as  their  master  says,  have 
found  their  manhood  and  felt  their  sla- 
very :  there  's  one  of  them  now,  that 
coachman  Ned.  I  'd  sell  him  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Will  Mr.  St.  George  ?  " 

"  He  ?  Oh,  no !  There  's  this  Quix- 
otic chivalry  again  !  You  listen,  my  dear 
fellow  ?  He  will  let  the  man  purchase  his 
freedom, — if  he  don't  lend  him  the  money 
to  do  it  himself!  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Dean, "  I  Ve  tried  St. 
George's  plan,  on  his  recommendation, 
these  three  or  four  months,  Humphreys, 
— not  wishing  to  be  illiberal,  or  have  the 
world  outstrip  me, — and,  so  far,  I  find 
that  it  will  do  very  well, — that  it  will  do 
admirably." 

"  Well,  we  won't  speak  of  new  brooms." 

"  Yet  there  's  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
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ance  everywhere  about,  I  hear.  You 
don 't  know,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Hough- 
ton,  in  an  under -voice,  and  nervously 
drawing  up  his  chair,  "  that  Marlboro' 
has  had  his  place  under  guard  these  three 
weeks  ?  " 

"  Crowded  on  all  his  steam,  and  now 
he  's  sitting  on  the  valve.  What  a  blessed 
life  it  is  !  "  said  Mr.  Dean. 

"  Come,  come,  Dean,  we  shall  have  to 
look  up  your  record  ! " 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Miss  Murray, "  why 
will  you  talk  about  it  ?  It 's  worse  than 
ghost-stories  just  before  bed.  I  've  heard 
you  gentlemen  insinuating  so  much  to- 
,  gether  that  I  fancy  every  night  I  hear 
the  great  alarm  -  bell  booming  in  my 
dreams." 

"  There  's  no  danger  of  that  here." 

"  But  it  would  be  so  terrible  any- 
where ! " 

"Here  is  Will,"  said  her  mother,  as 
the  young  brother  of  Laura  entered. 
"  If,  my  dear  friends,  we  should  change 
the  subject  for  bed-candles  " 

"  Check  ! "  said  Mr.  St.  George,  rising. 

It  was  a  balmy  meridional  night,  and 
filoise,  at  length  alone  in  her  misery, 
leaned  from  her  window  to  breathe  the 
wind  that  floated  in  over  the  fields,  fra- 
grant and  gentle.  Leaning  there,  and 
great  resplendent  stars  seeming  to  hang 
out  of  heaven  close  above  her,  the  min- 
utes went  slipping  into  the  hours,  and  the 
house-clock  struck  one,  startling  her  with 
its  peal,  as  doubtless  it  did  Miss  Murray. 
Bending  her  head  that  she  might  not 
strike  the  sash,  a  dark  cobweb  caught  filo- 
ise's  eye ; — it  was  a  lace  shawl,  which  the 
draught  had  borne  through  the  window, 
and  caught  outside  upon  the  thorny  vine. 
It  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  disentangle  at 
a  touch ;  she  put  out  her  hand,  and,  tak- 
ing the  stem,  shook  the  whole  blossoming 
mass,  scattering  a  rain  of  dew  and  per- 
fume, and  the  filmy  thing  detached  and 
fluttered  to  the  ground.  Without  wait- 
ing to  think,  filoise  hastened  down  and 
found  an  exit.  Coming  round  beneath 
the  gable,  the  great  dog  following  with 
his  nose  in  her  hand,  she  found  herself 
insphered  in  a  soft  light  that  stole  from 
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the  open  cabinet  -  casement,  but,  hoping 
to  escape  notice,  flitted  on  after  the  lace, 
•with  which  the  breeze  was  already  frol- 
icking. Suddenly  the  dog  perceived  net- 
object  and  bounded  after  it.  Fear  pos- 
sessed her  soul ;  it  was  Laura  Murray's  ; 
he  would  rend  and  mouth  the  costly 
thing,  which  her  whole  year's  salary, 
she  thought,  could  not  buy,  as  he  would 
her  handkerchief.  She  softly  called  him 
away  ;  but  the  dog  refused  to  hear. 

"  Rounce  !  "  cried  another  voice,  and 
Bounce  came  tumbling  and  gambolling 
back,  while  Mr.  St.  George  obtained  the 
shawl,  and  was  beside  her. 

"  So,  Miss  Changarnier,  it  was  this  lit- 
tle thing  that  brought  you  out  here  after 
midnight  ?  Never  do  it  again.  It  is  for- 
bidden. Nothing  could  be  more  unsafe." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  St.  George ;  I  did 
not  perceive  danger." 

As  she  spoke,  and  while  they  paused, 
there  stole  upon  them  the  far  and  faint 
pulsation  of  a  bell.  It  was  the  tide-bell 
placed  on  a  distant  reef  to  swing  and 
ring  with  the  ebb  and  flow. 

"  Era  gia  1'  ora  che  volge  "I  desio 
A'  naviganti,  e  intenerisce  '1  cuore 
Lo  dl  ch'  an  detto  a'  dolci  amici  a  Dio; 

"  E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'  amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano 
Che  paia  '1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore," 

murmured  Mr.  St.  George,  half  lifting 
the  book  in  which  his  bitter  mood  had 
sought  stinging  solace,  and  where  his  fin- 
ger yet  kept  the  place. 

"  It  is  many  hours  too  late  for  that 
sweet  vesper-bell,"  said  Eloise. 

"  Any  slow  bell  at  night  is  like  it.  The 
tones  of  a  bell  are  always  homesick  tones 
to  me, — who  have  no  home  !  " 

"  You,  Sir ! "  said  Eloise,  forgetfully,  • — 
half  losing  sight  of  her  own  burden. 

Mr.  St.  George,  for  all  response,  gazed 
at  her  a  moment.  Was  she  entirely 
plighted  to  Marlboro'  ?  Could  she  care 
for  him  ?  How  far  did  that  tacit  prom- 
ise go? 

"  $loise  !  "  he  said. 

But  suddenly  she  turned  away  her 
bead,  outstretching  a  forbidding  hand. 


Abruptly  he  bowed  and  stepped  aside, 
and  followed  her  only  at  a  distance. 

When  Mr.  Marlboro'  appeared  just  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  with  a  color 
fanned  into  his  cheek  by  the  half-score 
miles  of  gallop,  Vane  came  trotting  along 
behind  him. 

"  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Marlboro',  after  he 
had  saluted  Eloise  as  warmly  as  he  dared, 
"  this  is  your  mistress." 

And  filoise  felt  her  fetters  close  mis- 
erably upon  her.  This  had  been  his  de- 
vice to  know  if  he  had  dreamed  or  not 
on  the  night  before,  to  detect  whether 
his  joy  were  solid  truth  or  mounting  lau- 
danum-fumes. But  as  for  Vane,  so  soon 
as  his  bow  was  made  and  homage  paid, 
he  fled  away  round  the  corner  and  lost 
himself  in  Hazel's  happy  arms. 

At  dinner  that  day  the  ladies  rose 
early,  as  they  were  to  dress  for  a  wed- 
ding-party that  awaited  them  some  miles 
away.  Just  as  I^loise,  who  was  the  last, 
passed  out  of  the  door  which  Mr.  St. 
George  held  open,  he  produced  from 
somewhere  and  placed  in  her  hand  a 
braided  trencher  of  broad  vine  and  fig- 
leaves  that  bore  a  mass  of  strange  and 
beautiful  growth.  Scarcely  had  she 
plunged  taper  fingers  between  the  scent- 
ed layers,  when  a  box  with  Mr.  Marlbo- 
ro's compliments  was  delivered,  which, 
on  being  laughingly  opened,  proved  to 
hold  rare  wreaths  of  pinky  buds  and 
bells. 

"  Four  gray  walls  and  four  gray  towers 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers," 
hummed  Lottie ;  but  Mr.  St.  George  was 
consummately  oblivious,  and  returned  to 
his  friends.  Why  it  fell  out,  that,  when 
Miss  Changarnier  came  floating  down  the 
staircase  again,  robed  in  something  thin, 
white,  and  glittering  as  the  hoar-frost  it- 
self, the  darkness  of  her  hair,  svas  twined 
neither  with  the  roseate  Marlboro'  bells, 
nor  yet  with  the  long  acacia-sprays  whose 
golden  balls  should  have  expanded  and 
bloomed  in  the  light  and  heat  till  they 
seemed  like  fragrant  drops  of  lustre, 
Miss  Changarnier  could  best  tell  for  her- 
self. 
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But  the  wedding  passed  as  weddings 
do,  —  to-day  cake,  to-morrow  crumbs,  — 
and  at  length  the  carriages  were  ordered 
for  The  Rim.  The  evening  had  not  been 
without  its  triumphs  to  Eloise,  however 
many  masks  she  wore  over  her  inner  de- 
pression. St.  George  had  forgotten  her 
till  a  late  hour,  and,  conspicuous  as  Marl- 
boro's devoir  had  been,  her  own  accept- 
ance of  it  had  been  scarcely  less  so.  Per- 
haps there  was  nothing  in  the  world,  of 
its  kind,  more  beautiful  than  Eloise  Chan- 
garnier's  dancing.  Fragrances,  if  they 
were  visible,  would  float  with  just  such  a 
dreamy  grace  from  flower  to  flower.  Sim- 
ple and  sensuous,  yet  airy  and  fine,  was 
the  spirit  of  every  motion  ;  and  with  ev- 
ery wave,  with  every  look,  she  appealed 
to  the  beholder's  heart.  Swimming  down 
the  room  on  the  slow  circles  of  the  indo- 
lent languor  of  the  waltz,  perfumes  fan- 
ning all  about  her,  the  wind  lifting  the 
curtains  and  letting  in  gleams  of  ame- 
thyst heavens  and  low-hanging  stars,  the 
music  pulsing  in  passionate  throbs, — once 
only  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  the  great 
beryl  jewels -rested  on  Earl  St.  George 
Erne's,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  with 
his  supreme  indifference  of  lordly  man- 
ner ;  and  if  he  revenged  himself  with  the 
swift  gleam  of  that  involuntary  smile  that 
must  never  kindle  for  her,  though  it  shot 
its  light  over  brow  and  lip  forever,  he 
never  knew  it.  An  instant  afterwards 
he  was  beside  her,  yet  he  dared  not  with 
the  next  strain  suffer  it  to  be  his  arm  that 
upheld  her,  and  Eloise  sat  where  he  pla- 
ced her  and  danced  no  more.  And  then 
Mrs.  Murray  came,  and  they  all  took 
their  seats  in  the  carriages  :  Laura  jubi- 
lant, but  stately ;  Lottie  eminently  dis- 
hevelled, and  still  clutching  the  crumpled 
list  of  her  partners ;  Master  Will  with  his 
fists  in  his  eyes,  and  heavy  beneath  a 
drowsinewfrom  which  he  soon  had  enough 
to  waken  mm  ;  while  in  Mr.  St.  George's 
deportment  to  every  one  there  was  a 
shade  of  the  old  sardonic  displeasure  with 
which  he  was  occasionally  wont  to  favor 
his  friends.  But  Lottie,  after  a  few  fur- 
longs, was  asleep  in  somebody's  arms ;  the 
rest  were,  perhaps,  living  the  evening 
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over  again  in  reverie ;  the  other  carriages 
were  far,  far  ahead,  and  theirs,  which, 
having  been  detained,  was  the  last,  trun- 
dled on  slowly  over  a  bad  road.  At  length 
Laura  stirred,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  divine  music, 
Eloise  ?  Why  did  n't  Mrs.  Aries  come, 
do  you  know,  Mr.  Marlboro'  ?  " 

"  Does  Mrs.  Aries  go  into  such  general 
society  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Marlboro'. 

"  Can't  say.  How  long  she  wore  black ! 
so  long  that  it  has  really  become  quite 
gray !  Has  she  been  husbanding  her 
charms,  or  is  she  husbanding  them  now  ? 
Don't  you  shake  your  fan  at  me,  Eloise 
Changarnier,  or  I  shall  tell  how  you  said 
it  yourself  this  very  noon  !  " 

The  carriage -top  had  been  thrown 
open,  and  at  the  moment  of  these  words 
Miss  Changarnier  saw  Mr.  St.  George, 
from  his  seat  on  the  box  beside  the  coach- 
man, hastily  start  and  turn,  but  whether 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Aries,  or  at  some- 
thing in  the  road,  she  could  not  discern  ; 
for  Marlboro's  horse  having  very  singu- 
larly fallen  lame  in  the  stables  that  night, 
she  had  heard  Mr.  St.  George  muttering 
something  about  foul  play,  as  he  offered 
the  other  a  seat,  and  she  felt  that  he  en- 
tertained apprehensions.  Had  she  seen 
Marlboro's  arm  raised  quiveringly,  while 
the  lash  of  the  riding-whip  fell  across  the 
groom's  face  in  a  welt,  as  he  dismissed 
him,  she  might  have  felt  also  a  woman- 
ly fear  that  the  apprehensions  were  not 
groundless.  For  Marlboro',  unable  to  get 
speech  with  Eloise  one  moment  apart 
from  others  that  day,  had  fled  home  in 
a  fury,  and  had  thus,  when  his  anger 
cooled,  been  obliged  to  ride  alone  to  the 
place  of  merry  rendezvous. 

Gradually,  now,  as  they  jogged  along, 
Mrs.  Murray  began  nodding  here  and 
there  about  the  carriage,  dropping  her 
head  very  much  as  if  she  meant  to  drop 
it  for  good  and  all ;  one  by  one  the  oth- 
ers forgot  themselves ;  but  Eloise  could 
see  Marlboro'  in  the  opposite  corner  sit- 
ting alert  and  pale  and  sparkling-eyed, 
and  felt  that  Mr.  St.  George  was*  watch- 
ing every  brier  on  the  road-side,  beneath 
his  slouching  brim.  At  length  the  car- 
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riage  stopped  with  a  jerk  just  as  they 
reached  the  little  log-bridge  that  crossed 
the  creek,  and  Mr.  St.  George  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"  You  must  all  alight  a  moment,"  he 
said.  "  Here  is  a  break -down  ;  —  and, 
moreover,  a  log  of  the  bridge  has  been 
displaced," — the  last  in  an  aside  to  Marl- 
boro'. 

It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  repair 
the  road,  and  to  tie  up  the  broken  springs 
of  the  coach  as  they  could  ;  but,  after  a 
trial,  it  was  found  impossible  for  all  to 
ride. 

"  I  will  walk,"  said  Excise,  stepping 
down  before  any  one  could  arrest  her. 
"  We  were  all  too  much  crowded.  Come 
•with  me,  Will,— if  only,  Mr.  St.  George, 
you  will  take  the  reins  yourself  and  spare 
Ned  to  us  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  perhaps 
knowing  from  old  experience  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  oppose  l5loise,  and  having 
no  time  to  lose.  "  Keep  your  place,  Will ; 
do  you  hear  ?  The  horses  are  best  used 
to  the  customary  driver.  That  makes  it 
all  right." 

"  Certainly,  St.  George,  this  should  be 
my  duty  !  "  exclaimed  Marlboro'. 

But,  as  he  sprang  up,  Mr.  St.  George's 
"arm  barred  the  way. 

"  You  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  Marlboro' ! "  said  he, 
thrusting  his  revolver  into  the  other's 
hand.  "  Drive  on,  Ned.  Only  keep  us 
in  sight." 

"  Mas'r  Sin  George,  Sah,"  said  the  stol- 
id Ned,  "  you  are  safe  enough.  Expect, 
'f  you  want  him  safe,"  with  supreme  con- 
tempt, "  I  'd  better  get  de  go  out  o'  dese 
yer  critters  wile  dey  feel  der  oats  !  " 

"  Wretched  insolence  !  "  murmured 
Marlboro',  still  incensed.  And  in  a  few 
minutes  the  coach  had  disappeared  round 
the  winding  way. 

"  So  much  for  Marlboro's  theories  !  " 
burst  forth  St.  George,  in  a  moment.  "  A 
man's  works  follow  him.  Sowing  the  wind 
and  reaping  the  whirlwind  is  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  He  has  been  away  so  long 
and  so  often,  there  has  been  such  mis- 
management under  a  long  minority,  such 


changes  and  such  misrule,  such  a  hard 
hand  and  such  a  high  hand,  that  the 
whole  place  is  a  fester.  How  dares  he 
prowl  round  the  country  so  after  night- 
fall ?  I  would  n't  give  a  pin  for  his  life 
this  moment,  if  it  were  n't  for  that  white 
defiance  of  his  that  would  back  him 
against  a  whole  Ashantee  tribe  !  If  he 
were  the  coward  that  I  am,  he  'd  be  a  bet- 
ter master ;  but  he  's  what  the  poor  trash 
call  a  damned  aristocrat, — which  means 
an  aristocrat  past  salvation,  I  take  it." 

filoise  laughed  to  hear  the  words  from 
Mr.  St.  George's  autocratic  lips.  "  It  is 
very  odd,"  said  she,  "  that  so  formida- 
ble an  aristocracy  must  needs  underlie 
so  powerful  a  democracy  !  " 

The  night  was  clear  and  deep ;  great 
shadows  floated  down  from  the  heavens, 
as  if  of  beings  travelling  on  the  winds  : 
one  of  those  perfect  seasons  when  the 
powers  of  the  dark  seem  to  be  surprised 
at  their  work,  although  low  in  the  hori- 
zon behind  lay  a  glimmer,  as  if  the  hour 
were  soon  to  bring  forth  its  marvel,  —  a 
glimmer  which  made  the  whole  more 
weird,  and  hung  the  very  spirit  of  sum- 
mer nights  about  them  as  they  walked. 

"  What  should  you  have  thought  of 
yourself,  Miss  Eloise,"  said  Mr.  St.  George, 
"  if  a  year  ago,  you  had  seen  your  image 
prospected  on  the  canvas  of  a  dark  and 
lonely  highway,  extremely  late  at  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning, — as  you  choose, 
—  with,  for  sole  companion,  a  creature 
who  indulges  himself  in  pipes,  porter,  and 
parties,  a  usurper,  a  demagogue, — in  fact, 
one  who  can  be  represented  only  as  dis- 
reputable ?  A  very  improper  young  wom- 
an ?" 

One  year  ago!  The  tears  sprang  to 
Excise's  eyes.  She  dared  not  look  up, 
but  let  them  fall  from  the  downcast  lash- 
es. Yet  Mr.  St.  George  saw  them. 

"  And  what  is  there  so  painful  in  the 
picture,  may  I  ask  ?  "  said  he. 

"  A  year  ago  my  father  was  alive,  Mr. 
St.  George." 

A  change  came  over  his  face,  —  pallor 
like  a  soft  cloud. 

"  Yet  you  are  better  off  than  I,"  he 
said,  with  singular  unreserve  for  him.  "  It 
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is  twelve  times  as  long  since  my  father 
was  with  me.  And  you  could  hardly  have 
worshipped  the  one  more  than  I  worship 
the  memory  of  the  other." 

Yet,  as  if  this  at  least  were  a  sympathy 
between  them,  his  manner  became  for  the 
moment  tenderer,  and  he  forgot  himself  in 
order  to  arouse  her.  For  filoise  was  al- 
ready full  of  reproach  at  having  made 
one  at  so  gay  a  reunion, — not  remember- 
ing that  all  the  rest  had  seriously  vowed 
they  would  stay  at  home,  unless  she  join- 
ed them,  and  that  the  wedding  had  been 
also  that  of  a  dear  friend.  So  Mr.  St. 
George  was  no  longer  lofty  ;  he  told  her 
strange  legends  of  the  region  that  some- 
how she  had  never  heard,  repeated  tiny 
droplets  of  song  that  would  have  lost  their 
volatile  essence  in  any  alembic  of  trans- 
lation, pointed  out  to  her  all  the  signs  of 
the  night,  for  the  nonce  forgot  politics, 
and  gathered  spray  after  spray  of  the  gor- 
geous creepers  from  the  way-side,  whose 
names  and  natures  he  knew. 

"  How  is  it,"  she  asked,  "  that  you, 
whose  mind  is  certainly  filled  with  things 
of  an  apparently  vaster  scale, — with  legis- 
lation and  war  and  finance, — can  care  for 
these  bubbles,  these  songs  and  flowers  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  Homer,  Miss  Eloise, — 
Chapman's  Homer  ?  Although  I  'm  not 
sure  but  that  the  old  English  poet  breathes 
a  bloom  upon  the  Greek.  Well,  I  do  not 
forget,  that,  when  the  envoys  went  to  ap- 
pease the  enraged  ^Eacides,  that  thun- 
derer  in  arms, — 

"  The  quarter  of  the  Myrmidons  they  reached, 
and  found  him  set 

Delighted  with  his  solemn  harp,  which  curi- 
ously was  fret 

With  works  conceited  through  the  verge; 
the  bawdrick  that  embraced 

His  lofty  neck  was  silver  twist;  this,  when 
his  hand  laid  waste 

Action's  city,  he  did  choose  as  his  especial 
prize, 

And,  loving  sacred  music  well,  made  it  his 
exercise." 

"  That  is  superb!  You  must  find  me 
the  place  to-morrow.  But  Achilles  play- 
ing on  the  harp  ?  I  am  afraid  he  will 
suffer  in  Will  Murray's  estimation." 

"  Hush  !  don't  breathe  it !     Will  does 
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n't  know  it  yet,— perhaps  may  never  find 
it  out.  Do  you  know,  Miss  filoise,  as 
you  go  flitting  along  in  that  misty  dress, 
with  the  little  scarf  dropping  from  your 
hair,  that  you  are  like  the  very  soul  of  a 
white  cloud  fallen  from  above  and  trail- 
ing along  beside  me  ?  " 

"  I  ?  with  my  dark  skin  ?  "  said  filo- 
ise,  before  she  thought. 

"  Yes,  you,  Egypt !  White,  because 
there  combine  all  colors  that  are ;  and 
in  you — pardon  me — there  is  a  univer- 
sal wealth  of  tint,  be  it  carnation,  sea- 
green,  black,  or  cream,  so  harmonized 
that  one  looks  a  hundred  times  before 
finding  it  all.  You  recollect  how  a  great 
painter  produces  his  effect  of  white,  — 
of  white  sunlight  on  a  stem  ?  He  lays 
the  solar  spectrum  there,  the  seven  colors 
of  light,  —  and  their  union  in  the  be- 
holder's eye  makes  the  dash  of  sunshine, 
the  white  lustre.  Do  you  know,  in  fact, 
what  you  remind  me  of?  " 

"  No,  —  how  should  I  ? — Hark !  what 
was  that  ?  " 

It  was  the  pealing  of  a  bell,  the  far 
and  faint  pulsation  of  that  bell  she  had 
once  before  heard,  as  it  rang  out  the 
changes  of  the  sea,  now  above  and  now 
below  the  flashing,  falling  foam-crests. 

"It  is  the  tide -bell,"  said  Mr.  St. 
George,  stiffly ;  and,  with  the  word,  the 
previous  midnight  rose  as  if  by  incanta- 
tion, and  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
Yet,  as  they  walked,  it  seemed  to  Eloise 
that  her  quickened  senses  detected  a  hid- 
den rustle  and  murmur,  as  if  the  distant 
morasses,  the  neighboring  thickets,  were 
alive.  She  seemed  to  be  aware  of  soft 
and  stealthy  soundless  foot-falls ;  shadowy 
forms,  she  would  have  said,  were  gliding 
around  them  in  the  night.  Cold  terror 
made  her  heart  stand  still.  Suddenly  all 
these  fears  condensed  into  shape,  —  two 
flaming  eyeballs  glared  in  the  copse,  — 
a  shock,  a  flash,  a  smell  of  powder,  just 
as  she  had  seized  Mr.  St.  George's  arm 
and  snatched  him  back.  Then  the  boughs 
crashed,  and  the  dark  shade  went  leaping 
away.  Terror  died  in  Eloise's  heart  In- 
trepid rage  possessed  her.  She  sprang 
forward,  still  holding  him  back  with  the 
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continued  gesture  of  the  light  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  gazed  over  the  bushes,  the 
very  incarnation  of  splendid  fearlessness 
and  defiance.  Mr.  St.  George  laughed. 

"  Is  there  nothing  that  excites  your  in- 
dignation ?  "  she  cried.  "  Could  you  not 
have  throttled  him  ?  " 

"  A  flash  in  the  pan,"  said  he,  coolly. 
"  However,  it  might  have  been  worse.  It 
has  blown  a  breeze  through  my  sombre- 
ro" —  taking  off  the  hat,  which  the  ball 
had  partly  twisted  around.  "  It  was  meant 
for  Marlboro',  Miss  Changaruier.  I  am 
in  his  place  to-night,  you  see.  You  have 
misled  the  rascals.  Listen !  "  he  murmur- 
ed, in  a  lower  tone,  beside  her.  "  There 
is  a  freemasonry  among  these  black  dev- 
ils, —  doubtless  the  tide-bell  signals  some 
secret  meeting.  They  are  all  about  us. 
Here  !  you  are  the  last  person  to  be  seen. 
Take  this,  and  hurry  on  while  I  wait ;  you 
can  walk  fast.  Go  !  " 

And  the  handle  of  a  knife,  a  great 
broad  blade,  produced  from  some  hidden 
sheath,  was  between  her  fingers. 

But  ]5lo5se  did  not  stir. 

"  Go ! "  he  repeated,  in  the  same  smoth- 
ered murmur. 

''  Place  you  in  such  danger  ?  Leave 
you  so  ?  "  said  ]5loise.  "  Never ! " 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you  ! "  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  as  full  of  cold,  unsuppressed  bitter- 
ness as  a  north  wind,  motioning  her  away, 
and  moving  back. 

The  moon  behind  him,  as  he  stepped, 
was  floating  up  from  the  horizon,  a  great 
bubble  of  glory,  whitening  the  tops  of  the 
whole  dark  landscape,  throwing  out  in 
glittering  points,  like  frosted  silver-work, 
the  rimy,  dewy  tracery  of  budding  boughs, 
studding  each  twig  with  gems,  and  pour- 
ing light  into  the  high  hollow  heaven, 
like  vast  draughts  shed  crystal  -  clear 
from  some  shining  drinking-horn:  When, 
then,  Mr.  St.  George  mounted  the  stump 
by  the  way-side  and  stood  there  erect, 
weaponless  and  with  folded  arms,  the 
moonlight  upslanted  full  on  face  and 
form,  and  made  him  as  distinctly  and 
rigidly  visible  to  all  the  low  laud  on  ei- 
ther side  the  road  as  if  he  had  been 
itue  set  up  for  a  mile-stone.  A 


little  time  he  remained  so.  A  night- 
hawk  slowly  wheeled  from  a  distant 
grove,  and  came  dreamily  sailing  high 
above  his  head.  There  was  an  instant's 
flare  that  revealed  a  group  of  dusky  fa- 
ces in  the  swamp  below,  a  report,  and 
the  night-hawk  plunged  downwards  and 
fell  at  his  feet. 

"  Mas'r  Sin  George,"  cried  a  voice, 
grim  with  murder  ten  minutes  since, 
"  we  lebe  you  our  card.  Good  night !  " 

Mr.  St.  George  stood  there  a  moment 
and  watched  the  group  till  it  faded  off 
from  sight  in  the  shadows  of  that  distant 
cypress  -  grove,  and  then  stepped  down 
and  found  filoise  with  clasped  hands  ex- 
actly where  he  had  left  her. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  obey  ?  "  he  said,— 
but  this  time  with  what  a  different  voice  ! 
"  You  could  not  feel  your  danger!  You 
did  not  know  your  risk  !  Great  God, 
filoise  " 

Mr.  St.  George  silenced  himself  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  after  a  few 
paces,  "  I  convinced  the  wretches  of  my 
identity.  It  is  quite  like  life  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  an  hour  with  the  brigands  of 
the  Marches,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  pleasant 
to  play  the  hero  for  five  minutes.  But 
you !  They  know  Marlboro'  can  be 
hurt  through  you.  Truth  runs  in  subtle 
channels  here.  Come,  hasten  !  By  God  ! 
if  I  had  such  people  as  Marlboro's,  I 
would  sell  them,  and  that  with  a  tan- 
toasting! — or  I  'd  send  them  all  to  the 
North,  that  's  so  fond  of  them !  Come, 
hasten  !  " — and,  half  dragging  her  on  his 
arm,  he  strode  forward,  wordless  and 
fierce,  till  they  reached  the  house. 

I  do  not  know  what  thoughts  whirled 
through  filoise's  dreamless  brain  during 
the  rest  of  that  night,  nor  with  what  half- 
trembling  resolutions  she  arose,  nor  how 
much  pride  she  had  drowned  in  a  vast- 
er flood.  But  when  she  descended,  she 
found  the  house  ablaze  with  fearful  ru- 
mors that  had  risen  like  marsh -lights 
everywhere  out  of  the  ground.  All  was 
not  right  at  Blue  Bluffs,  they  said ;  some 
escaping  slave  —  perhaps  the  compunc- 
tious Vane  himself,  who  knew  ?  —  had 
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dared  to  breathe  of  great  disturbance 
and  of  retaliatory  examples  during  the 
week  before,  which,  seen  in  the  light  of 
last  night's  broken  bridge  and  gunshots, 
struck  up  fresh  terror.  At  noon  Marl- 
boro' came,  but  only  for  a  brief  stay. 
There  had  been  trouble  with  the  creat- 
ures on  his  place,  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously, owing  to  some  conspiracy  among 
them,  suspicions  and  punishments.  He 
could  not  account  for  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs, unless  through  incendiary  emissa- 
ries. If  further  punishments  were  found 
necessary,  they  should  be  just  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  vowed  in  an  angry 
aside  to  Mr.  Humphreys, — the  thing  must 
now  be  settled  once  for  all.  He  would 
be  here  again  on  the  next  day,  no  new 
occurrence  detaining  him  at  home,  he 
said,  as  calmly  as  if  that  covered  nothing ; 
and  with  his  fair  hair  shining  in  the  sun, 
and  the  handsome  Vaudyck-face  laugh- 
ing over  the  shoulder,  he  rode  off  in  gay 
heart  and  knightly  guise,  accompanied 
by  Evan  Murray  and  Earl  St.  George 
Erne. 

They  were  all  standing  on  the  piazza 
that  night,  looking  for  Mr.  St.  George's 
return  ere  going  to  bed.  A  sudden  toll, 
and  then  a  sharp,  quick  ringing,  broken 
by  other  tolls,  burst  the  air  close  above 
them. 

It  was  the  alarm-bell,  and  Ned  the 
saturnine,  rebellious  in  reason  and  loyal 
in  love,  stood  at  the  wheel.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, the  father,  leaped  away.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys drew  his  brood  within  -  doors. 
There  was  mustering  of  weapons,  shriek- 
ing of  children ;  Miss  Houghton  fell  in 
hysterics ;  Mrs.  Aries  brought  her  the  cam- 
phor, as  quietly  as  she  would  have  done 
at  any  other  time;  Miss  Changarnier  stood 
like  the  expiatory  victim  for  the  white 
race.  Then  came  runners,  overseers  gal- 
loped up  the  avenue,  gentlemen,  crackers, 
and  leashed  blood-hounds.  There  follow- 
ed hurried  words  and  counter-tommands ; 
then  part  remained,  part  dashed  away  on 
the  road  to  Blue  Bluffs.  Nobody  thought 
of  sleeping ;  in  the  dead  of  night  the  dull 
tramp  of  infantry  resounded  from  the 
distant  turnpike,  and  later  they  heard 


the  clang  of  grounding  arms,  and  by  the 
faint  morning  light  they  saw  the  forms 
of  the  silent  sentries  stalking  stalwart 
about  them,  while,  all  around,  the  Erne 
slaves  pursued,  some  their  usual  routine, 
some  the  steps  of  the  moment's  master  or 
mistress,  and  others  watched,  huddled  in- 
to frightened  groups.  Eloise  stood  lean- 
ing against  one  side  of  the  long  draw- 
ing-room window;  without  knowing  it, 
her  fingers  constantly  closed  around  the 
knife  that  lay  in  her  belt,  and  which  she 
had  failed  to  restore  to  its  owner.  All 
night  she  kept  her  motionless  position, 
looking  far  out  and  away  to  the  east- 
ward, till  the  dark  mass  of  Blue  Bluffs 
should  resolve  itself  into  the  azure  mist 
of  castellated  height  that  by  daylight  ever 
loomed  upon  the  sea-horizon. 

Hours  of  suspense  and  of  silence.  At 
length,  hurriedly  resounding  hoofs,  and 
St.  George  once  more  stood  among  them. 

"  A  revolt  at  Blue  Bluffs,"  said  he. 

"  As  I  have  expected  every  night  this 
month,"  said  Mr.  Dean. 

"  They  have  captured  the  ringlead- 
ers ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Aries. 

"  What  have  they  done  with  them?  " 
cried  Emma  Houghton. 

Every  one  paused. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  St.  George, 
with  a  terrible  hiatus. 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Marlboro'  ?  " 

"  Where  should  you  expect  a  man  to 
be  who  crowds  down  the  steam  and  sits 
on  the  valve,  —  who  walks  on  crater- 
crust  ?  Marlboro',  —  poor  Marlboro' !  — 
Marlboro'  is  dead." 

Excise  dropped  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

The  women  gathered  over  her  and 
got  her  away,  laid  at  last  upon  her  bed, 
—  and  then  she  ordered  them  all  to  leave 
her,  which  glad  enough  were  they  to  do. 

Mr.  St.  George  walked  the  room  in  si- 
lence then,  and  finally  sitting  down  and 
resting  his  elbows  on  the -table,  remain- 
ed so  a  long  time,  —  his  knotted  brow 
hidden  by  the  tightly  clasped  hands.  No- 
body got  any  further  information  from 
him.  They  must  wait  till  Evan  Mur- 
ray returned  with  the  officers  from  the 
forts.  Then  he  rose. 
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"  You  are  in  no  danger  here,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Murray.  "  There  is  a  guard  de- 
tailed for  every  adjacent  plantation.  The 
affair  is  altogether  crushed.  —  I  must  go 
just  the  same,"  he  muttered,  and  entered 
his  cabinet  alone. 

It  was  about  two  hours  afterward, 
that  Hiloise  —  with  whom,  after  having 
roused  herself  from  the  horror  of  the 
shock,  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  pity, 
awe,  and  quaking  terror  had  merged  in 
another  of  equally  indescribable  and  cru- 
el relief  and  freedom  —  was  wakened 
from  the  dull  dream  that  sogged  up- 
on her  brain  in  answering  the  place  of 
two  nights'  lost  rest,  by  a  servant  at  the 
door  who  brought  to  her  a  note.  All 
confused  at  the  instant  of  starting,  sud- 
denly memory  struck  out  the  late  events 
in  letters  of  fire.  Half  awake,  with  her 
pulse  beating  in  great  shocks  all  about 
her  wherever  a  pulse  could  play,  she 
tore  the  note  open  and  read  its  but  half- 
interpretable  hieroglyphs  twice  before 
she  comprehended  it. 

"  Distasteful  as  the  thought  of  me  may 
be  at  such  a  time,  you  must  endure  it 
for  a  moment. 

"  I  return  to  you  to-day  the  property 
of  which  many  months  ago  I  despoiled 
you.  I  leave  it  in  better  condition  than 
I  found  it,  and  so  well  has  it  met  my  de- 
mands, that,  in  spite  of  all  expenditure, 
you  will  find  the  customary  income  for 
the  length  of  time  in  the  cabinet-escri- 
toire untouched. 

"  I  leave  it  because  it  becomes  impos- 
sible for  me  to  retain  it.  I  leave  it  be- 
cause it  becomes  impossible  for  me  to 
live  longer  in  the  house  with  you,  to 
breathe  the  air  you  breathe,  to  feel  my- 
self growing  desperate  beneath  the  sound 
of  your  voice.  Because  I  cannot  see  you 
in  sorrow  for  another.  Because  self-con- 
trol can  go  no  farther.  I  leave  it,  Eloise, 
because  I  love  you  ! 

"  If  I  cherished  one  hope,  it  would 
not  be  at  this  time  that  I  should  tell  you 
my  deadly  secret.  I  have  none,  and 
therefore  I  go. 

"  EARL  ST.  GEORGE  ERNE." 


A  sickly  thrill  of  something  like  dis- 
gust swept  over  Eloise  as  she  read,  that 
one  could  think  of  anything  but  the  great 
horrid  fact  of  the  hour.  Then  she  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot,  and  hid  her  face 
with  shame  and  sobs.  "  What  does  it 
mean  ?  "  she  cried.  " '  At  such  a  time '  ? 
What  time  ?  Oh !  he  thinks  —  can  he 
think  ?  —  I  love  Marlboro' !  Will  no  one 
keep  him  ?  Is  he  gone  ?  He  leaves  be- 
cause he  loves  me  ?  Why,  if  he  loves 
me,  I  should  think  he  would  stay  !  Oh, 
is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ?  St.  George,  St. 
George,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  Hurriedly 
she  smoothed  her  hair  while  she  exclaim- 
ed, threw  over  her  shoulders  the  scarf  of 
blue  and  silver  hanging  across  the  mir- 
ror, and  ran  down. 

Mr.  St.  George  had  that  moment  left, 
saying  he  was  absolutely  obliged  to  de- 
part, but  that  he  hoped  his  guests  would 
remain  the  guests  of  Miss  Changarnier. 
His  luggage  was  to  be* sent  after  him. 

"  Which  way  had  he  gone  ?  towards 
Blue  Bluffs  ?  " 

"  No,  the  other  way." 

Excise  summoned  Vane  and  Hazel  to 
follow  her,  and,  flashing  out  of  the  house, 
went  rapidly  down  the .  mazes  of  the 
woody  avenue,  over  the  fields,  to  the 
nearest  place  where  the  road  crossed  the 
creek.  If  Mr.  St.  George  was  on  the 
winding  highway,  by  taking  this  straight 
cut  she  would  reach  the  creek  even  be- 
fore his  galloping  horse  could  do  so.  At 
length  she  paused,  stationed  Hazel  and 
Vane  behind  her, — busy  enough  in  them- 
selves, for  Hazel,  become  happy  again, 
had  again  become  coquette, — and  went  on 
alone.  There  had  been  a  heavy  shower 
that  morning ;  filoise  stooped  and  exam- 
ined the  clayey  path  that  led  up  from 
the  creek,  to  see  if  footprints  had  lately 
been  set  there,  and  found  nothing.  The 
minutes  dragged  away  like  hours,  and 
when  thirty  elapsed,  she  wondered  why 
it  was  not  growing  dark.  "  He  has  not 
come  this  way  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  He 
is  gone  !  I  never  shall  know  where  he 
is.!  "—and  she  threw  herself  down  among 
the  wild,  rich  growth  that  half  rose  and 
buried  her.  Gradually,  when  her  fever 
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of  sobs  had  died  away,  a  sound  broke  on 
her  ear,  the  sound  of  a  slow,  steady  tramp. 
Was  it  the  beating  of  her  heart  ?  —  or 
was  it  Earl  St.  George  ?  It  drew  near- 
er ;  she  dared  not  rise  and  see.  She  heard 
the  splash  of  the  feet  in  the  water,  in 
the  intense  light  within  her  brain  could 
seem  to  see  the  dark  water  strike  up  and 
break  in  showers  of  prisms.  Then  the 
feet  left  it,  and  came  up  the  bank.  Should 

she  dare  ?  If  she  delayed Suddenly 

that  apparition  tangled  in  the  blue  and 
silver  scarf  rose  and  confronted  Mr.  St. 
George. 

The  horse  knew  her,  as  he  swerved, 
then  bent  to  rub  his  cheek  on  her  shoul- 
der ;  Rounce,  who,  from  stopping  to  plant 
his  nose  deep  in  every  rose  upon  his  way, 
had  just  rushed  up  breathless,  knew  her 
too,  and  fell  to  frolicking  about  her  feet. 
She  stood  with  both  her  arms  about  the 
horse's  bending  neck,  with  her  face  half 
drooping  there,  and  the  black,  falling 
tress  curving  forward  on  the  cheek. 

"I  never  loved  him ! "  was  what  she 
murmured.  "  I  never  meant  to  marry 
him ! " 

"  Miss  Changarnier  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
St.  George,  dismounting,  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  trouble  made  her  wild.  "  Here  ? 
To-day  ?  Alone  ?  You  must  return  at 
once ! "  . 

"  I  never,  never  will  return,  unless 
you  take  me  back ! "  she  said,  raising  her 
head,  but  not  daring  to  raise  her  quiver- 
ing glance. 

"  filoise  !  Excise  !  Do  you  know  what 
you  say  ?  " 

She  ventured  just  a  glimpse  at  the  dark 
eyes  above  her,  glowing  and  glooming, 
smiles  breaking  out  of  their  pain,  and 
then  with  a  little  blind  motion  the  ten- 
der face  was  hidden  in  his  breast. 


Just  there  a  cloud  peeled  off  the  sun 
and  went  all  radiant  upon  its  way,  the 
silent  birds  fell  into  one  deep  chorus,  the 
locust  shot  out  its  great  whirring  lance 
of  jubilant  sound,  the  whole  forest  grew 
astir  and  alive  over  the  glad  secret  it  had 
learned. 

The  sun  was  setting,  when  Mr.  St. 
George,  leading  his  horse,  on  whose  back 
Eloise  was  throned,  and  followed  by 
Hazel  and  Vane,  came  into  view  of  the 
wondering,  waiting,  indignant  party  on 
the  piazza.  The  party,  fickle  as  any 
mob,  be  it  patrician  or  plebeian,  was 
easily  appeased  with  such  quarry  as  it 
found,  and  changed  itself  straightway 
with  acclaim  into  a  bridal  party.  That 
night  St.  George  brought  in  and  tried 
upon  the  third  finger  of  the  white  left- 
hand  a  narrow  glittering  band. 

''  Nothing  but  a  wedding-fetter  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Yet  capable  of  great  things, 
that  fetter !  It  holds  the  famous  elixir 
which  sinks  two  identities  in  one ;  it  is 
the  visible  sign  of  a  sacrament ;  it  is  to 
be  the  type  of  our  souls'  union,  pure, 
perfect,  and  without  end  " 

But  here,  perhaps,  the  eyes  of  filoise 
silenced  him,  perhaps  the  mouth.  And 
when  life  settled  in  its  new  channel  at 
The  Rim,  iSloise,  wearing  at  last  her  fa- 
ther's name,  sat  at  the  head  of  her  hus- 
band's table,  and  Mrs.  Earl  St.  George 
Erne  herself  entertained  her  guests. 
They  lingered  a  little  while,  with  the  dis- 
inclination that  any  group  finds  to  sep- 
arate, and  circumstances  had  knitted  a 
bond  among  them  all.  And  then,  when 
deepening  summer  ended  the  renewed 
cheer,  Mrs.  Aries  put  on  her  widow's- 
cap  once  more,  her  little  foot  went  into 
obscurity,  and  the  gold  and  ebony  riding- 
whip  hung  reclaimed  above  her  mantel. 
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WATCHING. 

IN  childhood's  season  fair, 
On  many  a  balmy,  moonless  summer  night, 
While  wheeled  the  light-house  arms  of  dark  and  bright 

Far  through  the  humid  air, — 

How  patient  have  I  been, 
Sitting  alone,  a  happy  little  maid, 
Waiting  to  see,  cheery  and  unafraid, 

My  father's  boat  come  in, — 

Close  to  the  water's  edge 
Holding  a  tiny  spark,  that  he  might  steer 
(So  dangerous  the  landing  far  and  near) 

Safe  past  the  ragged  ledge ! 

No  fears  had  I,  not  one. 
The  wild,  wide  waste  of  water  leagues  around 
Washed  ceaselessly,  there  was  no  human  sound, 

And  I  was  all  alone. 

But  Nature  was  so  kind ! 
Like  a  dear  friend  I  loved  the  loneliness ; 
My  heart  rose  glad,  as  at  some  sweet  caress, 

When  passed  the  wandering  wind. 

Yet  it  was  joy  to  hear 

From  out  the  darkness  sounds  grow  clear  at  last, 
Of  rattling  rowlocks,  and  of  creaking  mast, 

And  voices  drawing  near. 

"  Is  't  thou,  dear  father  ?     Say  ! " 
What  well-known  shout  resounded  in  reply, 
As  loomed  the  tall  sail,  smitten  suddenly 

With  the  great  light-house  ray ! 

I  will  be  patient  now, 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  waiting  here  for  Thee  ! 
I  know  the  darkness  holds  Thee  !     Shall  I  be 

Afraid,  when  it  is  Thou  ? 

On  Thy  eternal  shore, 
In  pauses,  when  Life's  tide  is  at  its  prime, 
I  hear  the  everlasting  rote  of  Time 

Beating  forevermore  ! 

Shall  I  not,  then,  rejoice  ? 
Oh,  never  lost  or  sad  should  child  of  Thine 
Sit  weeping,  fearing  lest  there  come  no  sign, 

No  whisper  of  Thy  voice ! 
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ON  HORSEBACK  INTO  OREGON. 


AFTER  our  return  from  the  Yo-Semite 
Valley,  Bierstadt  and  myself  remained 
in  San  Francisco,  or  its  delightful  neigh- 
borhood, making  short  excursions  around 
and  across  the  bay,  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night. But  this  lotus -eating  life  soon 
palled.  We  burned  to  see  the  giant 
Shasta,  and  grew  thirsty  for  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  Cascade  Peaks  still  farther 
north.  So  much  of  a  horseback  -  ride  to 
the  Columbia  as  brought  us  into  Oregon 
I  here  propose  to  sketch  in  brief. 

The  rest  of  our  party  had  become  sated 
•with  travel  and  gone  home.  One  glori- 
ous September  day  we  took  our  saddle- 
bags, note-books,  and  color-boxes,  put  our 
horses  on  board  the  Sacramento  steamer, 
and,  without  other  baggage  or  company 
of  any  sort,'  set  out  for  the  Columbia 
River  and  Vancouver's  Island. 

At  Sacramento,  on  the  next  morning  af- 
ter leaving  San  Francisco,  we  shifted  our 
quarters  to  a  smaller  and  light  -  draught 
boat  which  was  to  take  us  up  the  shal- 
low river  to  its  head  of  navigation.  This 
arrangement  was  a  great  economy  of 
time.  The  country  bordering  the  Upper 
Sacramento  for  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Californian  capital  is  level  and  com- 
paratively tame,  so  that  no  artistic  ad- 
vantage would  have  resulted  from  fol- 
lowing the  bank  on  horseback.  From 
the  little  steamer  the  view  became  a  per- 
petual pleasure.  About  twenty  miles 
above  Sacramento  we  passed  the  mouth 
of  Feather  River,  disgorging  coffee-col- 
ored mud  from  the  innumerable  gold- 
diggings  along  its  course,  and  came  into 
lovely  blue  water,  pure  as  the  cradling 
snow-ridges  between  which  it  issued.  The 
immediate  margin  began  to  be  thickly 
wooded  with  overhanging  willows,  oaks, 
and  sycamores.  These  were  alive  with 
birds  of  every  aquatic  description.  The 
shag,  a  large  fowl  of  black  and  dingy- 
white  plumage,  apparently  belonging  to 
the  cormorant  family,  peopled  every  dead 
tree  with  a  live  fruit  whose  weight  nearly 


cracked  its  branches  ;  every  snag  pro- 
jecting from  the  river-bed  was  studded 
with  a  row  of  the  same  creatures  at  math- 
ematically equal  intervals,  each  possess- 
ing just  room  enough  for  his  favorite  pas- 
time of  slowly  opening  his  wings  to  the 
utmost,  and  then  shutting  them  again  in 
solemn  rhythm,  like  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis's  or  a  patient  in  the  Swedish 
Movement-  Cure.  The  quiet  embayed 
pools  and  eddies  swarmed  with  ducks : 
every  sunny  bar  or  level  beach  was  a 
stalking-ground  for  stately  cranes,  both 
white  and  sand-hill ;  and  garrulous  crows 
kept  the  air  lively,  in  company  with  big 
California  magpies,  above  our  heads. 

The  course  of  the  river  grew  more  and 
more  sinuous  as  we  ascended ;  it  was 
near  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  and  there 
remained  none  of  those  cut-offs  which 
economize  distance  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  rains.  The  Upper  Sacra- 
mento, especially  when  softened  and  ren- 
dered illusory  by  such  a  full  moon  as 
it  was  our  good  -  fortune  to  travel  un- 
der, perpetually  recalls  that  loveliest  of 
fairy  streams,  the  higher  St.  John's,  in 
Florida.  Nothing  out  of  dreams  is  more 
peacefully  enchanting  than  the  embow- 
ered stretches  of  clear  water  rippled  in- 
to silver  arabesque  through  a  long  moon- 
light night,  or  the  hazy  vistas,  impur- 
pled  by  twilight,  into  which  one  swings 
around  the  short  curves  of  the  Sacramen- 
to, amid  a  silence  that  would  be  absolute 
but  for  his  own  motion,  while  beyond 
either  woody  margin  the  great  plains 
spread  away  untenanted,  a  waving  wil- 
derness of  wild  grass  and  tule. 

Enjoying  the  far-nientc  of  a  life  of 
such  sweet  monotone  all  the  more  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  contrast  to  our  rough 
riding  past  and  future,  we  spent  two  gold- 
en days,  as  many  mezzotint  twilights,  and 
a  pair  of  silver  nights  upon  our  steamer. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we 
reached  Tehama,  a  dead-and-alive  little 
settlement,  seven  hours'  journey  by  the 
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river-windings  from  Red  Bluffs,  the  head 
of  navigation,  but  only  ten  miles  by  land. 
We  had  now  got  in  sight  of  mountains ; 
the  ethereal  blue  of  Lassen's  Buttes,  rim- 
med with  the  opal  of  perpetual  snow, 
bounded  our  view  northerly ;  and  as  every 
motive  for  taking  to  the  saddle  now  con- 
sisted with  our  desire  for  economizing 
time,  we  here  began  our  horseback-ride, 
reaching  Red  Bluffs  several  hours  before 
the  steamer. 

Just  out  of  Tehama  we  struck  into  a 
country  whose  features  reminded  us  of 
the  wooded  tracts  between  Stockton  and 
Mariposa.  After  two  days  of  tule  and 
wild  grass,  Nature  grew  suddenly  enno- 
bled in  our  eyes  by  thick  and  frequent 
groves  of  the  royal  California  oak.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  luxury  in  the  change, 
which  none  can  know  who  have  not 
had  a  surfeit  of  boundless  plains.  We 
bathed  our  hearts  and  heads  in  shadow  ; 
the  fever  of  unbroken  light  went  out  of 
us;  our  very  horses  shared  in  the  re- 
lief, and  gave  themselves  up  to  a  sweet 
somnambulism  with  which  we  had  too 
much  sympathy  to  break  it  by  spurs. 

Red  Bluffs  we  found  a  place  of  more 
apparent  stir  and  enterprise  than  any 
Californian  town  we  had  seen,  except 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  There 
was  quite  a  New-England  air  about  the 
main  street,  —  so  much  so  that  I  have 
forgotten  to  call  it  Plaza,  as  I  ought. 
This  place  is  the  starting-point  for  all 
overland  supplies  sent  between  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Portland.  Immense  wag- 
ons —  shaped  like  the  Eastern  charcoal- 
vehicle,  but  dwarfing  it  into  insignificance 
by  a  size  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  a 
Mississippi  flat-boat  —  are  perpetually 
leaving  the  town,  drawn  by  twelve  mules 
or  horses,  and  in  charge  of  drivers  whose 
magnificent  isolation  has  individualized 
them  to  a  degree  not  exceeded  in  the 
most  characteristic  coachman  of  the  Wel- 
ler  tribe,  or  the  typical  skipper  of  the 
Yankee  fishing  -  smack.  There  are  few 
finer  places  to  study  genre  than  the  Cali- 
fornia ranches  frequented  by  the  cap- 
tains of  these  "prairie-schooners."  At 
convenient  distances  for  noon  halts  and 


nightly  turnings-in,  the  main  freighting- 
roads  of  the  State  are  adorned  with  gi- 
gantic caravanseras  offering  every  ac- 
commodation for  man  and  beast,  provid- 
ed with  arcades  straddling  nearly  across 
the  road,  under  which  all  passing  wagon- 
ers not  only  may,  but  must,  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  rigors  of  rain  or  *un,  and 
billeted  along  their  fronts  with  seductive 
descriptions  of  the  paradise  within,  to 
which  few  hearts  prove  obdurate  after 
being  softened  by  the  compulsory  mag- 
nanimity of  the  arcade. 

In  time  there  must  be  a  railroad  all 
the  way  from  Sacramento  to  Portland. 
There  is  not  a  mile  of  the  distance  be- 
tween Red  Bluffs  and  the  Oregon  me- 
tropolis where  it  is  not  greatly  needed 
already.  Nearly  the  whole  intervening 
region  is  exhaustlessly  fertile,  —  one  of 
the  finest  fruit  -  countries  in  the  world, — 
but  so  entirely  without  an  economical 
avenue  for  its  supplies  or  outlet  for  its 
productions,  that  many  of  the  ranchmen 
who  have  settled  in  it  feel  despondent  in 
the  midst  of  abundance,  and  leave  hun- 
dreds of  magnificent  orchard-acres  paved 
with  rotting  apples  which  would  com- 
mand a  "  bit "  a  pound  in  the  San-Fran- 
cisco market,  if  the  freight  did  not  more 
than  consume  the  profit,  and  the  length 
of  the  journey  render  the  fruit  unsala- 
ble. 

The  first  day  out  from  Tehama  we 
made  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles,  — 
part  of  the  way  through  oak-groves  and 
part  over  fine  breezy  plains,  with  the 
noble  mountain-chain  out  of  which  Las- 
sen's Buttes  rise  into  the  perpetual-snow 
region  continually  in  sight  on  the  right 
hand.  The  only  incident  that  occurred 
to  us  this  day,  in  any  other  key  than 
that  of  pure  sensuous  delight  in  the  fact 
of  life  and  motion  under  such  a  spotless 
sky  and  in  an  air  that  was  such  breath- 
able elixir,  together  with  the  artistic  hap- 
piness which  flowed  down  on  us  from  the 
noble  neighboring  mountains,  was  our 
discovery  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
cloud  of  dust  about  half  a  mile  ahead, 
with  the  forms  of  a  hundred  horsemen 
dimly  looming  through  it.  Such  a  sight 
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sets  an  old  overlander  instinctively  fum- 
bling at  his  holsters;  fresh  as  we  were 
from  the  horrors  of  the  desert,  we  felt  our 
scalps  begin  to  detach  themselves  slightly 
from  the  cranium.  But  we  rode  straight 
ahead,  as  our  only  method  of  safety  was 
to  wear  a  bold  front,  if  the  cavaliers  were, 
as  we  half  suspected,  a  party  of  Humboldt 
Indians  who  had  lately  taken  the  war- 
path between  Lassen's  Buttes  and  the 
coast.  I  don't  recollect  ever  having  been 
better  pleased  with  the  look  of  Uncle 
Sam's  cavalry-uniform  than  we  were,  up- 
on coming  up  with  the  squad  and  find- 
ing it  a  detachment  of  our  own  men  sent 
out  to  chastise  the  savages. 

That  night  we  reached  a  ranch  call- 
ed the  "  American,"— and  certainly  its 
title  was  none  too  ambitious,  for  it  had 
the  whole  horizon  to  itself,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance might  have  been  the  only  house 
on  the  continent.  It  was  a  place  unvis- 
ited  of  fresh  meat  and  ignorant  of  grid- 
irons ;  but  we  were  tired  enough,  after  the 
first  day  of  our  return  to  the  saddle,  to 
sleep  soundly  in  a  bed  of  tea-tray  dimen- 
sions, and  under  what  appeared  to  be.  a 
casual  selection  from  a  hamper  of  soiled 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  when  we  had  de- 
spatched the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
suppers  on  fried  pork  and  green  -  ser- 
'  pentine  saleratus-biscuits  which  stretched 
between  us  and  the  northern  edge  of 
Oregon. 

Though  the  month  was  September,  the 
heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  upon  the 
broad  rolling  plains  we  now  had  to  trav- 
erse was  as  oppressive  as  an  Eastern  Ju- 
ly. During  our  whole  horseback -journey, 
therefore,  we  made  it  our  custom  to  rise 
as  soon  after  dawn  as  possible,  breakfast, 
travel  a  stage  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
make  a  long  mid-day  halt  in  some  pleas- 
ant nook,  and  push  on  twenty  miles  far- 
ther before  we  unsaddled  for  the  ni^ht. 

O 

We  were  just  now  enabled  to  make  this 
second  stage  the  most  leisurely  and  the 
longest  of  the  two,  —  for  the  moon  was 
still  in  all  the  glory  of  its  California  bright- 
ness and  plenitude,  and  to  have  trav- 
elled by  moonlight  between  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Mount  Shasta  is  one  of  the 


prominent  memories  of  a  lifetime.  No  pa- 
triotic attachment  is  demanded  to  make 
the  Californian  say  with  the  Irishman 
that  his  country's  full-moon  is  twice  as 
large  and  splendid  as  any  other's.  Phe- 
nomenally, at  least,  the  bare  facts  sup- 
port him. 

At  noon  of  the  day  on  which  we  left 
the  American  Ranch,  we  came  up  a  rug- 
ged hill  into  the  settlement  of  Shasta. 
This  town  is  a  mining  depot  of  some  im- 
portance, chiefly  memorable  to  us  for 
some  excellent  pie,  made  out  of  the  Cali- 
fornia apple-melon,  in  wonderful  imita- 
tion of  the  Eastern  green-apple  tart,  and 
a  charge  of  five  dollars  and  a  half  in  gold 
made  by  the  great  Californian  Express 
Company  for  bringing  Bierstadt's  color- 
box  (heavy  as  a  small  valise)  from  Red 
Bluffs,  whither  we  had  let  it  go  on  by 
boat.  Why  this  should  have  left  a  mem- 
orable impression  on  our  minds  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  ;  for,  although  the  demand 
was  somewhat  more  than  the  stage  em- 
ployed by  the  Express  Company  would 
have  charged  to  take  either  one  of  us  the 
same  distance,  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
trunk,  we  should  by  this  time  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  familiarity  with  extor- 
tion from  the  Company's  officials  to  have 
paid  very  quietly  a  bill  of  fifty  dollars 
for  the  same  service,  and  then  dismissed 
the  trifling  matter  from  our  minds.  But 
indignation  at  swindles  is  sometimes  cu- 
mulative. 

At  the  town  of  Shasta  we  left  the  main 
wagon-road,  —  finding  that  it  passed  a 
long  way  from  the  most  important  point 
on  our  itinerary,  the  base  of  Shasta  Peak. 
By  striking  across  the  country  six  miles 
to  the  small  settlement  of  Buckeye,  we 
intersected  a  route  little  travelled,  but 
far  more  picturesque,  and  leading  direct- 
ly to  the  great  object  of  our  longings. 
On  the  way  to  Buckeye  we  again  en- 
countered the  Sacramento,  here  dwindled 
to  a  narrow  mountain-stream,  with  bold 
precipitous  banks  and  a  rock  bottom,  a 
smooth  and  deep,  but  rapid  current,  and 
full  of  trout  and  salmon.  We  crossed  it 
on  a  rope-ferry,  and  climbed  the  steeps 
on  the  other  side,  but  did  not  leave  it. 
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Thenceforward  to  Shasta  Peak  we  were 
never  out  of  its  neighborhood. 

By  this  detour  of  ours  we  came  into  a 
country  better  wooded  and  watered  than 
any  through  which  we  had  been  travel- 
ling. When  the  sun  left  us,  we  found 
the  moonlight  so  seductive  that  we  push- 
ed on  late  into  the  evening,  —  making 
our  all-night  halt  at  a  ranch-man's  whose 
name  had  been  given  us  by  some  passing 
native,  who  praised  his  accommodations 
unboundedly,  but  proved  much  more 
of  a  friend  to  him  than  to  ourselves. 
It  is  a  duty  to  visit  the  afflicted.  It  is 
a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  to  have  a  wife 
and  six  children,  the  latter  all  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  a  still  greater 
and  no  less  irresponsible  calamity  to  have 
them  all  prostrated  by  chills-and-fever, 
yet  forbidden  to  yield  to  its  depressing 
influence  by  the  stimulus  of  several  mill- 
ion healthy  fleas.  Ignorance,  not  wil- 
fulness,  may  be  at  the  causal  bottom  of 
a  batch  of  -bread  which  is  half  saleratus, 
and  a  stew  of  venerable  hens  which  is 
one-third  feathers.  Nor  can  we  regard 
it  as  other  than  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment in  the  grand  scheme  of  Nature's 
laws,  that  a  pack  of  noble  hounds  should 
pass  the  hours  of  slumber  around  our 
humble  casement  in  the  free  indulgence 
of  a  liberty  distinctly  authorized  by  the 
sacred  Watts  as  follows,  — 

"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark,"  etc. 
Still,  I  think  public  opinion  will  sustain 
me  in  the  view  that  the  much  afflicted 
family  were  not  agreeable  to  pass  the 
night  with. 

This  is  the  place  for  a  useful  financial 
statement.  Everything  on  our  present 
trip  cost  a  dollar.  Bed  for  one,  i.  e. 
one's  share  of  a  bed  for  two,  —  supper, 
—  each  horse's  forage,  —  breakfast,  — 
every  several  item,  a  dollar.  No  mat- 
ter how  afflicted  the  family,  saleratusy 
the  bread,  loud  the  dogs, — nothing  was 
furnished  under  the  dollar.  When  peo- 
ple happen  to  have  enough  dollars,  this 
becomes  comic.  It  reminded  us  of  the 
Catskill  Mountain  House,  where  in  spe- 
cie-times everything  (after  hotel-bills) 
was  twenty-five  cents,  —  from  getting  a 


waiter  to  look  at  you,  to  having  the  Falls 
tipped  up  for  you. 

The  day's  journey  between  the  afflict- 
ed family  and  Dog  Creek,  where  we 
stopped  the  third  night,  is  such  an  afflu- 
ent remembrance  of  beauty  that  I  feel 
glad  while  I  write  about  it.  We  started 
under  circumstances  somewhat  tedious. 
Nobody  was  going  toward  Mount  Shasta 
with  so  much  as  a  pack-mule.  The  father 
of  the  afflicted  family  labored  under  the 
blight  of  his  surroundings,  and  after  se- 
vere thought  gave  up  the  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  recall  when  anybody  had  been 
going  toward  Mount  Shasta.  It  was 
also  too  much  for  him  to  calculate  when 
anybody  would  be  going.  We  paid  him 
his  dollars,  —  wished  that  his  shadow 
might  never  be  less,  which  it  could  n't 
very  well,  unless  the  ague  can  dance 
on  a  mathematical  line,  —  and  set  out 
with  the  color  -  box  carried  alternately 
before  us  on  our  pommels.  It  had  been 
our  bete  noire  from  the  time  five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ransomed  it  at  Shasta. 
We  now  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
Express  Company  also  had  carried  it  on 
a  pommel,  —  in  which  case  we  thought 
we  could  forgive  the  Express  Company. 
The  morning  was  sultry,  and  as  we  start- 
ed our  horses  forth  upon  a  walk,  —  for 
the  box  could  not  stand  jolting,  —  we 
looked  forward  to  a  tiresome  day. 

As  we  went  on,  Nature  seemed  de- 
termined to  kiss  us  out  of  the  sulks. 
Just  as  we  broke  into  fresh  grumbles, 
which  we  wanted  to  indulge,  and  our 
horses  into  fresh  trots,  which  we  desired, 
but  could  not  tolerate,  we  entered  some 
lovely  glen,  musical  with  tinkling  springs, 
its  Availing  banks  tapestried  with  the  rich- 
est velvet  of  deep-green  grass,  brocaded 
with  spots  of  leaf-filtered  sunshine.  When 
we  be"gan  to  swelter,  we  came  into  the 
dense  shadow  of  great  oaks,  or  caught 
the  balmiest  wind  in  the  world  through 
aromatic  pine  and  cedar  vistas  along  the 
crown  of  some  lofty  ridge.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  vexed  with  the  step-moth- 
er, Fate,  when  the  fingers  of  our  mother, 
Nature,  were  straying  through  our  hair. 
To  drive  away  the  last  elf  of  ill-humor, 
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and  make  us  thenceforth  agree  to  regard 
the  box  as  an  ornamental  appendage 
which  we  were  good-natured  enough  to 
let  each  other  enjoy  by  turns,  Pitt  Riv- 
er, the  last  fork  of  the  Upper  Sacramen- 
to, came  glancing  into  our  landscape, 
the  very  perfection  of  fluent  freedom  and 
gladness.  Every  rod  of  the  journey  along 
its  west  bank  disclosed  a  new  picture. 
The  misty  blue  mountains  of  the  range 
toward  Shasta  Peak  formed  the  abiding 
background  of  every  view.  Steep,  fir- 
battlemented  banks  of  one  generic  form, 
but  endless  variety  in  the  beauty  of  the 
tree  forms  and  groups  which  rose  from 
their  glacis,  mile  after  mile,  framed  in  some 
new  loveliness  of  light-and-shadow-fleck- 
ed  bend,  deep  sepia-dark  pool,  singing 
shallow,  or  brawling  rapid  of  the  clear 
stream.  Eagles  were  sailing,  like  a  pla- 
cid thought  in  a  large  heart,  1'ar  over  our 
heads  in  the  intimacy  of  a  spotless  sky ; 
the  great  ground-squirrel  flashed  like  a 
gray  gleam  over  the  gnarled  mossy  roots 
at  the  side  of  our  narrow  dug-way ;  and 
in  brilliant  blots  or  darting  shafts  of 
Magenta  fire,  we  recognized  among 
the  tree-tops  that  loveliest  bird  of  the 
North  -  American  forest,  the  great  crest- 
ed woodpecker.  Here  and  there,  to  in- 
troduce a  human  element,  came  cleared 
•  spaces  by  the  river's  brink,  where  point- 
ed wands  stood  impaling  flakes  of  red 
salmon-flesh,— the  open-air  curing-house 
and  out-door  store-room  of  the  Pitt-River 
Indians.  Once  in  the-  course  of  the  day 
we  lighted  on  a  picturesque  ragged  hut, 
where  the  purveyors  of  this  meat  were 
soaking  themselves  in  full  side  -  hill  sun- 
light,—  where  little  savages  of  every  de- 
gree of  gauntness  in  their  limbs,  ochriness 
on  their  cheeks,  shockiuess  in  their  heads, 
and  protuberance  in  their  abdomens,  were 
gorging  themselves  to  still  more  hide- 
ous ventral  embonpoint,  —  where  white 
men,  lower  than  the  lowest  Diggers  they 
herded  with,  had  forgotten  the  little 
they  ever  knew  of  civilization,  and  stood 
glaring  at  us  like  half-sated  Satyrs  as  we 
passed.  Other  bits  of  genre  hourly  came 
into  the  picture  with  pappoose-carrying 
squaws  who  hunted  yew -berries  along 


the  road-side  fringe  of  woods,  youngsters 
wearing  no  attire  but  a  party-colored 
acorn-basket  of  deft  finger- work,  which 
they  carried  loaded  on  their  shoulders, 
or  listlessly  trailed  empty  at  their  sides. 
Dr.  Prichard  has  some  hideous  pict- 
ures of  Papuans  and  Australians ;  but 
if  Ethnology  were  a  match  -  game,  we 
could  give  him  those  two  points,  and 
beat  him  easily  by  playing  a  few  of  the 
Digger  women  whom  we  saw  that  day. 
They  reached  the  ugliness  of  aboriginal 
specimens  which  we  had  encountered 
on  the  west  verge  of  the  Goshoot  coun- 
try ;  and  if  any  earthly  pilgrimage,  short 
of  the  mountains  of  Nightmare,  can  re- 
veal their  rivals,  I  should  like  to  get 
into  a  prime  state  of  health  and  be  al- 
lowed a  peep  at  them  through  a  spy- 
glass. 

The  condition  of  the  white  men  who 
live  and  make  alliances  with  these  poor 
creatures  is  too  heart-sickening  to  print. 
The  law  that  governs  all  associations  of 
culture  with  barbarism,  where  the  latter 
is  in  dynamic  excess,  holds  rigorously 
true  in  California.  The  higher  race  rec- 
ollects only  the  cultivated  evil  of  the 
state  whence  it  fell,  —  and  carrying  to 
its  savage  mates  subtler  means  of  ac- 
complishing vice  than  they  knew  be- 
fore, presently  gives  rise  to  a  combination 
from  which  all  the  simplicity  of  the  low 
race  is  eliminated,  and  into  which  enter 
all  the  devils  of  mature  civilization.  Nor 
do  these  devils  come  accompanied  by  a 
single  grace  or  angel  which  softened 
or  restrained  crime  in  the  developed 
community.  The  attachment  of  this 
region's  older  settlers  for  their  savage 
comrades  is  something  incredible.  To 
enjoy  their  society  they  cheerfully  em- 
brace a  life  as  impure,  uncleanly,  free 
from  all  humanizing  influences,  as  that 
of  the  lowest  Digger  with  whom  they 
consort.  Sometimes  a  strange  incon- 
gruous romance,  like  moonlight  on  a 
puddle,  lights  up  these  mongrel  liaisons, 
and  infuses  into  them  a  burlesque  of  sen- 
timent. We  found  one  old  hunter  whose 
squaw  ran  away  from  him  into  the  moun- 
tains at  regular  six-months'  intervals,  and 
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who  invariably  spent  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  no  end  to  hardships  in  hunting  her 
up  and  restoring  her  to  his  wigwam. 
Another,  who  had  kept  an  Indian  se- 
raglio from  the  time  of  the  earliest  gold- 
discoveries,  had  repeatedly  been  to  the 
nearest  legal  officer,  (two  or  three  days' 
journey  off,)  and  besought  him,  without 
effect,  to  marry  him  to  one  of  his  squaws 
in  Christian  fashion.  It  certainly  did 
seem  hard  that  the  poor  fellow  should 
be  forbidden  to  make  the  only  repara- 
tion in  his  power  for  wrongs  of  twelve 
years'  standing ;  but  the  aesthetic,  natu- 
rally enough  to  those  who  have  seen  Dig- 
gers, predominated  over  the  legal  and 
moral  in  the  judicial  mind,  and  he  was 
finally  sent  away  with  an  injunction 
never  to  show  his  face  again  while  "  this 
court  continued  to  know  herself"  in  the 
Shasta  region. 

As  often  happens  in  the  discipline  of 
human  life,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  was 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  we  had  learned 
the  lesson  of  bearing  it  resignedly.  At 
the  last  crossing  of  the  Sacramento,  we 
learned  from  the  ferryman  that  a  provi- 
dential wagoner  was  just  ahead  of  us, 
going  certainly  to  Dog  Creek,  and  pre- 
sumably, if  we  made  it  an  object,  all 
the  way  to  Strawberry  Valley,  at  the 
foot  of  Shasta.  The  one  whose  turn  it 
was  not  to  carry  the  color  -  box  galloped 
ahead,  and  detained  the  wagoner  until 
the  heavy  dragoon  had  time  to  come  up. 
With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  we  stowed 
our  box  in  the  "  prairie  -  schooner,"  — 
made  a  contract  to  have  it  packed  on 
mule -back  from  Dog  Creek  to  Shasta, 
in  consideration  of  one  among  a  gross  of 
cheap  watches  which  we  had  brought  for 
trade  with  Indians  and  Trappers,  —  and, 
relieving  our  horses  by  the  first  canter 
they  had  enjoyed  that  day,  sped  away 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  the  man 
who  first  called  chrome  and  white-lead 
light  colors  must  have  been  indulging 
the  subtile  irony  of  a  diseased  mind. 

The  seven  miles  of  our  journey  from 
the  last  Sacramento  crossing  to  Dog 
Creek  were  even  grander  in  their  sce- 
nery than  our  morning  stage.  The  road 


was  a  dug-way  from  one  to  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  base  of  a  winding  castel- 
lated cliff,  here  and  there  cut  in  rugged 
sandstone,  but  often  both  walled  and 
buttressed  with  steep  slopes  of  virgin  turf 
ke'pt  emerald  by  innumerable  trickling 
springs,  ice-cold  and  crystal-clear,  while 
here  and  there  it  passed  through  woods 
as  dark  as  twilight.  The  slope  on  which 
we  travelled  formed  one  side  of  a  valley, 
green  at  its  bottom  as  a  New-England 
meadow,  and  watered  by  a  picturesque 
affluent  of  the  Sacramento.  About  dark 
we  came  to  the  Dog-Creek  Ranch,  where 
we  had  such  a  delicious  supper  of  trout, 
cooked  in  the  good  old  Green-Mountain 
fashion  with  an  Indian-meal  night-gown 
on,  as  made  us  "  forget  the  steps  already 
trod,"  followed  by  a  really  nice  pair  of 
beds,  wherein  we  took  long  and  ample 
preparation  to  "  onward  urge  our  way  " 
upon  the  morrow. 

At  Dog  Creek  we  were  encamped 
round  about  by  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  Indian  tribe  that  we  had  seen 
on  our  trip.  Their  bows  and  arrows 
were  elegant  in  shape  and  color :  the 
former  stained  in  a  variety  of  patterns, 
sometimes  carved,  and  wrapped  as  well 
as  strung  with  deer -sinews;  the  latter 
headed  with  nicely  cut  pieces  of  a  black 
obsidian  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shasta  Peak,  and  which  .of  itself  is 
an  unerring  test  of  the  original  volcanic 
character  of  the  mountain.  The  quivers 
of  this  Dog -Creek  tribe  were  the  most 
beautiful  preparations  of  whole  mink,  ot- 
ter, and  sable  skins,  which  I  have  seen 
in  Indian  hands  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. One  of  the  men  had  a  great 
cap  made  out  of  an  entire  grizzly  cub- 
skin,  the  claws  very  nicely  preserved 
and  dangling  behind,  while  the  head 
curved  forward  on  top  like  the  crest  of 
an  old  Greek  helmet.  Nowhere  did  we 
find  neater,  more  ornamental  berry -bas- 
kets, or  more  carefully  worked  dishes 
and  basins,  than  those  woven  or  scooped 
and  stained  by  this  tribe.  In  wandering 
through  their  stick  -  and  -  bark  lodges  we 
found  some  tolerably  good-looking  men, 
far  above  the  average  brutality  of  the 
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Diggers,  with  simple,  pleasant  expres- 
sions, and  not  afraid  to  look  one  in  the 
eye.  In  one  lodge  crouched  a  man  and 
woman  who  without  exception  were  the 
oldest-looking  people  I  ever  saw.  The 
husband  was  blind,  the  wife  palsied ; 
but  they  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a 
sprawling  family  of  their  fifth  generation, 
which  haste  and  the  warm  weather  for- 
bade our  counting.  I  gave  the  old  la- 
dy a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  watched,  as 
she  put  it  up  against  her  husband's  face, 
to  see  which  of  the  wrinkles  was  his 
mouth ;  while,  on  her  filling  a  pipe  and 
smoking  with  grunts  of  evident  appro- 
bation directed  to  myself,  I  felt  pleasant 
and  Biblical,  as  if  I  had  been  doing  a 
good  turn  to  Methuselah's  aunt. 

Only  forty  miles  more  stretched  be- 
tween us  and  Shasta  Peak.  We  had 
now  reached  an  elevation  where  it  was 
visible  to  us  in  its  full  majesty  from  the 
southwestern  side.  All  day,  after  our 
leaving  Dog  Creek,  its  giant  cone,  snow- 
wrapt  half-way  to  the  base,  kept  surpris- 
ing us  through  clefts  in  the  surrounding 
crags  at  the  end  of  long  wooded  vistas, 
or  on  some  clear,  treeless  height  to  which 
we  had  climbed,  forgetting  the  moun- 
tain in  our  heat  and  labor.  The  coun- 
try about  us  was  becoming  wilder  and 
wilder :  our  road  was  sometimes  a  mere 
trail,  half  obliterated  by  springs  or  trav- 
ersing rivulets.  We  now  rode  in  the 
woods  most  of  the  time,  and  found  the 
shadow,  stillness,  and  fragrance  all  deli- 
cious. Beside  all  the  springs  we  discov- 
ered the  southernwood  of  our  Eastern 
gardens  growing  wild,  its  strawberry- 
scented  and  maroon  -  colored  buds  much 
larger  than  those  of  our  variety,  and, 
though  a  trifle  less  intense  in  their  per- 
fume, still  sufficiently  sweet  to  make  ev- 
ery nook  in  which  they  grew  delicious 
for  yards  around.  Here  and  there  the 
woods  showed  some  symptoms  of  autum- 
nal change  ;  there  were  hectic  spots  now 
and  then  on  the  maple-leaves ;  but  noth- 
ing approaching  in  loveliness  the  forest- 
euthanasia  of  our  Eastern  fall  appeared 
until  we  had  crossed  the  boundary  of  Ore- 
gon. Shasta  Peak  is,  by  the  track,  nearly 
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'  eighty  miles  from  that  line.  To-day,  just 
as  the  sun  got  down  to  the  tree-tops,  the 
wooded  slope  suddenly  receded  from  our 
left,  and  towered  into  one  of  those  noble 
crags  which  all  over  the  continent  go  by 
the  name  of  "  Castle  Rock,"  but  which 
include  no  instance  more  truly  deserving 
the  name  than  this  bold  mass  of  pinnacles 
and  bastions,  bare  as  a  Yo- Semite  preci- 
pice, which  lifted  itself  apparently  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  green  glacis  of 
the  slope,  stern  and  gray  at  the  base,  but 
etherealized  along-  its  crest  and  battle- 
ment by  sunset  splendors  of  red  and  gold. 
Simultaneously  with  the  Castle's  appear- 
ance, our  leafy  covert  parted  before  us, 
and  disclosed  in  level  light,  which  made 
its  snow  opalescent,  and  bathed  its  vast, 
rugged  masses  of  stone  and  earth  in  one 
inclusive  winy  glow,  the  glorious  giant  of 
California  which  had  drawn  us  hither 
through  the  wilderness.  The  height  of 
Shasta  is  variously  stated.  It  is  certainly 
over  sixteen  thousand  feet,  and  may  likely 
be  nearer  eighteen  thousand.  The  last 
geological  survey  pronounced  it  the  high- 
est mountain  in  the  Nevada  range,  — 
a  statement  taking  into  account  Mount 
Hood  and  the  other  great  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  system,  which  itself  is  but  an 
Oregon  reappearance  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. The  distance  from  which  Hood, 
Saint  Helen's,  and  Rainier  could  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  led  us  afterward  to 
regard  this  statement  with  some  doubt ; 
but  certainly  no  peak  which  we  met  in 
all  our  large  experience  of  the  mountains 
of  this  continent  ever  compared  with  Shas- 
ta in  producing  the  effect  of  vast  height. 
All  the  others  which  we  have  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  Lander's  Peak,  whether 
in  the  Rocky,  the  Nevada,  the  Cascade, 
or  the  Pacific  Coast  range,  have  suffer- 
ed, visually,  from  modulation  through 
their  gradually  ascending  tiers  of  foot- 
hills, or  by  the  blending  of  their  outlines 
with  the  neighboring  peaks.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  with  Pike's  Peak,  which,  de- 
spite its  being  one  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  America,  has  its  proportions  most 
dissatisfyingly  disguised,  in  all  but  a  single 
point  of  view,  in  the  canon  of  the  Fon— 
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taine-quj-Bouille.  Shasta  is  a  mountain 
without  mediations.  It  sits  on  the  verge 
of  a  plain,  broken  for  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward  only  by  pigmy  volcanic 
cones  heaped  around  extinct  solfataras. 
We  approached  it  in  the  only  direction 
where  there  were  anything  like  foot- 
hills to  climb ;  but  even  upon  us,  on 
reaching  Strawberry  Valley,  at  its  south- 
western foot,  the  wonderful  peak  broke 
with  as  little  feeling  of  gradual  approach 
as  if  we  had  not  seen  its  head  glowing 
grander  and  more  real  out  of  the  blue 
distance  repeatedly  during  the  last  three 
days.  When  we  first  saw  the  whole  of  it 
distinctly,  it  seemed  to  make  no  compro- 
mise with  surrounding  plains  or  ridges, 
but  rose  in  naked  majesty,  alone  and 
simple,  from  the  grass  of  our  valley  to  its 
own  topmost  iridescent  ice. 

That  view  was  not  accorded  to  us  on 
our  first  day  out  from  Dog  Creek.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  Soda 
Springs,  nine  miles  south  of  Strawberry,  — 
took  a  draught  of  the  most  delicious  min- 
eral -  water  I  ever  drank,  more  piquant 
than  Kissingen,  and  cold  as  ice, — resisted 
the  seductions  of  a  small,  premature  boy 
of  eight,  who  issued  from  the  Springs 
Ranch  to  dilate  agedly  on  the  tonic  prop- 
erties of  the  water,  the  relaxing  virtues 
of  the  beds,  and  the  terrors  of  the  grim 
forest  which  lay  for  us  in  the  black  night 
between  there  and  Strawberry,  —  and, 
clapping  spurs  to  our  tired  horses,  push- 
ed forward  with  stern  determination  to 
reach  Sisson's  that  evening. 

I  think  that  a  darker  night  than  pres- 
ently lapped  us  among  the  thick  ever- 
greens was  never  travelled  in.  There 
were  some  streaks  of  blackness  a  mile 
long,  in  which,  literally,  I  could  not  see 
my  horse's  head.  But  we  had  learned 
confidence  in  our  animals'  sagacity,  and 
walked  them,  cheerily  whistling  to  keep 
each  other  informed  of  our  whereabouts, 
through  at  least  six  miles  of  road  utter- 
ly unknow^  to  and  unseen  by  us.  It 
wis.  rfnat  Eastern  people  call  very  "  po- 
ky" ;  but  the  language  addressed  to  us  by 
the  premature  boy  had  made  it  a  matter 
of  personal  self-  respect  for  us  to  get  to 


Sisson's  that  night.  With  a  certain  sense 
of  triumph  over  that  unpleasant  and  dis- 
suasive child,  we  saw  a  lantern  gleam 
from  a  corral  about  ten  p.  M.,  and  had  our 
interrogative  hail  of"  Sisson's  ?  "  answer- 
ed in  welcome  affirmative  by  Sisson  him- 
self. 

At  Sisson's,  or  exploring  with  him  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Shasta,  we  passed 
one  of  the  most  delightful  weeks  in  our 
diary  of  travel  through  any  land.  His 
house  was  a  low,  two-story  building,  wLich 
had  run  like  a  verbena  in  all  directions 
over  a  grassy  level, —  putting  out  a  fresh 
arm  at  every  new  suggestion  of  domestic 
convenience,  until  it  had  become  at  once 
the  most  amorphous  and  the  most  com- 
fortable dwelling  in  the  California  wilds. 
His  herds  were  populous  and  prosperous ; 
only  the  merest  pretence  of  fences  broke 
their  dream,  without  affecting  their  re- 
ality, of  limitless  pasture.  His  ranch  os- 
tensibly consisted  of  a  few  hundred  acres ; 
but  Old  Shasta  was  his  only  surveyor  of 
landmarks,  and  his  base  of  supplies  was 
coextensive  with  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. His  family  consisted  of  an  admira- 
bly energetic  and  thrifty  wife,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Illinois,  where  he 
used  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  one  pretty 
little  baby -girl  indigenous  to  Strawber- 
ry Valley.  The  presence  of  this  mother 
and  child  in  a  wilderness  which  otherwise 
howled  chiefly  with  rough  sporadic  men 
and  equally  rough  ubiquitous  bears,  was 
a  perpetual  delight  to  us,  so  far  from  our 
domestic  communications.  We  admired 
Shasta  all  the  more  for  looking  at  it  over 
a  little,  gentle,  pink-and- white  baby  who 
lay  asleep  in  its  shadow,  like  a  cherub 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  Djinn. 
Escaping  from  the  poetical  ground,  I  may 
observe,  that,  between  the  chief  French 
restaurant  of  Sacramento  City  and  the 
Dennison  House  in  Portland,  Oregon,  no 
family  whom  we  encountered  lived  in 
such  wholesome  and  homelike  luxury  as 
Sisson's.  If  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Gastronomic  Intelligence  among  the 
Heathen  is  ever  founded  in  California 
and  Oregon,  (and  how  bitterly  such  a 
philanthropic  enterprise  is  needed  my 
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diary  spotted  with  the  abominable  grease 
of  universal  frying  bears  abundant  wit- 
ness,) I  hope  that  the  first  tract  which 
it  publishes  will  be  a  biography  of  Mrs. 
Sisson,  frhe  first  point  insisted  on  by  that 
tract,  "  This  excellent  and  devoted  wom- 
an used  a  gridiron."  Bless  her  !  how  she 
could  bioil  things  !  No  man  who  has  not 
built  up  his  system  during  a  long  expedi- 
tion with  brick  after  brick  of  pork  fried 
hard  in  its  own  ooze, — who  has  not  turn- 
ed all  his  brain's  active  phosphorus  into 
phosphate  of  soda  by  alkali -biscuits  drawn 
from  the  oven  in  the  hot-dough  stage,  — 
who  has  not  drunk  his  pease-coffee  with- 
out milk  at  the  tables  of  repeated  Pike 
settlers  too  shiftless  to  milk  one  of  their 
fifty  kine, — who  has  not  slept  myriads  in 
a  bed  with  Cimex  lectularius  and  his  live- 
lier congener  of  the  saltatory  habits, — can 
imagine  what  a  blissful  bay  in  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  bad-living  Sisson's  seemed 
to  us  both  in  fruition  and  retrospection. 
We  occasionally  had  beef,  when  Sisson,  or 
some  near  neighbor  ten  miles  off,  "  killed 
a  critter  "  and  distributed  it  around ;  ex- 
cellent mountain-mutton,  flavorous  as  the 
Welsh,  was  not  lacking  in  its  turn ;  but 
the  great  stand-by  of  our  table  was  ven- 
ison, roast,  broiled,  made  into  pasties, 
treated  with  every  variety  of  prepara- 
tion save  an  oil-soak  in  the  pagan  frying- 
pan  of  the  country.  As  for  chickens  and 
eggs,  it  "  snewe  in  Sisson's  house "  of 
that  sort  of  "  mete  ^and  drinke," — he  was 
Chaucer's  Franklin  transported  to  Shas- 
ta. Cream  flowed  in  upon  us  like  a  riv- 
er ;  potatoes  were  stewed  in  it ;  it  was  the 
base  of  chicken-sauce ;  the  sirupy  baked 
pears,  whose  secret  Mrs.  Sisson  had  in- 
herited from  some  dim  religious  ancestor 
in  the  New  -  England  past,  were  drown- 
ed in  it ;  and  we  took  a  glass  of  it  with 
magical  shiny  rusk  for  nine-o'clock  sup- 
per, just  to  oil  our  joints  before  we  relax- 
ed them  in  innocent  repose.  Our  rooms 
were  ample,  our  beds  luxurious,  our  sur- 
roundings the  grandest  within  Nature's 
bestowal.  Our  capital  host  and  hostess 
became  our  personal  friends ;  and  all  that 
they  did  for  us  was  so  heartily  kind  and 
so  cheerily  comfortable,  that,  if  we  were 


asked  where,  on  the  whole,  we  passed  the 
pleasantest,  as  distinct'from  the  grandest, 
week  in  California,  I  think  we  should  an- 
swer, "  At  Sisson's,  in  Strawberry  Val- 
ley." 

Sisson  was,  without  exception,  the  best 
rifle  -  shot  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  him 
bring  down  a  hawk  soaring  as  high  as  I 
could  see  it.  Before  a  target,  at  any  dis- 
tance usual  for  such  experiments,  his  aim 
was  practically  unerring.  He  possessed,  in 
addition,  two  other  prime  qualities  of  a 
first-class  woodsman,  — keen  sight  for  game 
in  covert,  and  soft  -  footedness  in  stealing 
on  it,  —to  a  degree  so  unequalled  in  my 
acquaintance  that  I  feel  justified  in  call- 
ing him,  not  only  the  best  shot,  but  the 
best  hunter  I  ever  knew.  We  spent  three 
days  in  exploring,  sketching,  and  deer- 
stalking with  him,  during  all  which  time 
he  was  never  once  taken  by  surprise,  but 
invariably  saw  his  game  before  it  scented 
him,  and  as  invariably  cracked  it  over 
before  ourselves,  or  another  old  huntsman 
with  us,  had  time  to  say,  "  Where  is  it  ?  " 
Our  main  excursion  led  us  about  a  doz- 
en miles  from  the  house  to  a  lofty  ridke, 
populous  with  game,  thickly  wooded  with 
evergreens,  and  on  its  bold  prominences 
giving  us  splendid  views  of  Shasta.  No 
height  that  we  could  attain  dwarfed  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  by  sinking 
its  base,  and  no  lateral  variation  of  our 
standing -points  produced  any  change  in 
its  shape.  New  delicacies  of  rock  and 
snow  net -work  came  out  as  we  shifted, 
and  the  sunlight  produced  different  beau- 
ties of  color  and  chiaroscuro  in  the  gla- 
cier -  like  cradles  of  its  upper  ice ;  but  so 
far  as  height  and  form  were  concerned, 
it  seemed  to  have  no  more  parallax  than 
a  fixed  star.  This  fact  is  of  course  part- 
ly due  to  its  being  a  nearly  regular  cone, 
but  much  of  it  depends  on  the  intrinsic 
grandeur  of  a  mountain  standing  lonely 
on  the  plain,  full  sixty  miles  in  cincture, 
and  in  stature  nearly  eighteen  thousand 
feet. 

We  came  back  from  our  expedition 
with  an  abundance  of  venison,  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  color-studies,  and  mem- 
ories of  California  scenery  surpassed  only 
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by  the  Yo  -  Semite.  We  had  struggled 
through  miles  of  chaparral,  after  which 
no  abatis  that  I  ever  saw  on  the  Poto- 
mac would  have  been  any  discourage- 
ment to  us,  provided  only  we  had  the 
same  wonderful  horses.  To  get  some  idea 
of  this  peculiarly  Californian  institution 
as  we  encountered  it,  imagine  a  side-hill 
which  would  have  given  the  best  horse  a 
hard  pull,  even  had  it  been  bare  of  un- 
dergrowth, and  set  this  hill  as  thick  as  it 
will  hold  with  manzanita  and  burr  -  oak  : 
the  former,  as  its  name  implies,  like  a  lit- 
tle apple-tree,  only  more  viciously  gnarl- 
ed, leathery,  and  complicated  in  its  boughs 
than  the  most  picturesque  old  russet  in 
a  New-England  orchard,  and  ramifying 
at  once  from  the  root  without  any  main 
trunk ;  the  latter,  an  oak  -  bush  of  the 
same  general  characteristics,  having  its 
swarming  acorn-cups  covered  with  spikes 
like  the  chestnut  When  these  have  in- 
terlocked with  each  other  till  the  earth  is 
invisible  and  the  whole  tract  has  become 
a  lattice  of  springes  and  pitfalls,  push  a 
horse  through  it  three  miles  up  a  slope 
of  fcrty-five  degrees,  the  breast-high  twigs 
scourging  him  at  every  step ;  and  if  you 
get  out,  as  we  did,  without  a  fall  or  a  brok- 
en leg  to  either  man  or  beast,  you  will 
not  only  have  acquired  a  just  idea  of  the 
California  chaparral,  but  an  admiration 
for  the  California  horse  which  will  last 
you  to  your  dying-day.  To  repay  us  for 
this  struggle,  we  had  found  one  lake 
lying  in  a  precipitous  gorge,  only  twice 
beforj  visited  by  white  men  ;  while  Bier- 
stadt,  always  the  most  indefatigable  ex- 
plorer of  every  party  we  were  in  to- 
gether, climbed  with  his  color-box  to  still 
another  lake,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
discoverer,  and  whose  lovely  lineaments 
no  preserved  in  one  of  the  best  studies  of 
our  trip.  Besides  these  results  of  our  ex- 
pedition, we  brought  away  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  leaped  our  horses  across  the 
Sacramento  River.  Where  it  flowed  at 
the  bottom  of  one  deep  ravine  we  had  to 
traverse,  it  was  a  foot  deep  and  ten  feet 
wide.  The  twig  which  cracked  under 
my  horse's  hoof,  and  fell  into  the  stream 
as  he  sprang  over,  a  month  hence  might 


be  dashing  about  in  the  scud  undor  the 
foot  of  some  Pacific  whaler,  or,  still  far- 
ther off*  in  time,  drift  into  the  harbor  of 
Hong  Kong.  Rivers  always  seem  to  me 
like  the  nerves  of  Nature :  there  is  no 
conductor  of  thought  and  impression  like 
that  little  silver  thread  which  leads  out 
from  the  ganglion  of  a  deep  forest-spring, 
to  spread,  many  leagues  off,  upon  the 
sensory  surface  of  the  Oceanic  World.  In 
an  earlier  article  I  spoke  of  the  mighty 
emotions  which  came  thronging  on  me  at 
the  heads  of  the  Platte  and  the  Colorado : 
I  felt  them  only  less  powerfully  when  my 
horse  jumped  across  the  Sacramento's 
birthplace. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Sisson's,  we  bade 
the  capital  fellow  and  his  excellent  wife 
a  good-bye  which  had  more  regret  in  it 
than  we  ever  felt  before  for  comrades  of  a 
single  week's  standing,  and  resumed  our 
northward  journey,  —  Bierstadt's  color- 
box  the  fuller  by  a  score  of  Shasta  studies 
taken  under  every  possible  variety  of  po- 
sition, sky,  and  time  of  day. 

The  country  continued  thickly  wooded 
for  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Strawberry, 
and  the  forest-trail  was  every  now  and 
then  drowned  out  of  sight  by  streams 
rushing  from  the  snow  of  Shasta.  When 
we  emerged  from  the  timber,  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  plain  opening  widely  to 
the  north  between  diverging  ridges,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  with  black  scoriae 
like  the  slag  of  a  furnace.  In  some  places 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  mend  the 
road  with  lava,  and  as  it  crunched  under 
our  horses'  hoofs  we  could  almost  imagine 
ourselves  making  the  circuit  of  Vesuvius, 
so  evident  was  it  from  the  look  and  feel 
of  things  that  Pluto  has  at  no  very  re- 
mote period  boiled  his  dinner-pot  on  the 
hob  of  Shasta  Peak. 

The  day  was  fine,— the  air  more  brac- 
ing than  we  had  found  since  leaving  the 
Yo-Semite.  Our  week  of  comparative 
rest  at  Sissons  had  brought  our  horses  in- 
to splendid  condition  for  the  road  ;  both 
we  and  they  were  boiling  over  with  ani- 
mal spirits ;  and  it  was  still  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  rode  the  fortieth  mile 
of  our  way  into  Yreka,  on  the  full  gallop. 
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I  need  not  say  that  we  had  made  other 
arrangements  than  our  pommels  for  the 
transportation  of  our  heavy  baggage  to 
the  next  place  where  we  should  need  it. 
Sisson,  always  full  of  resources,  had  tak- 
en good  care  of  that  for  us  both. 

Neither  to  the  traveller  nor  the  racon- 
teur is  Yreka  a  place  to  linger  in.  It 
consists  of  one  long  street,  with  a  toler- 
able brick  hotel  at  one  end,  and  a  ken- 
nel of  straggling  houses  swarming  with 
Chinese  of  ill  odor  and  worse  repute  at 
the  other,  —  intersected  by  half  a  dozen 
narrow  lanes,  devoted  principally  to  sta- 
bles, gambling-shops,  and  liquor-dens.  I 
only  quote  the  language  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants whom  I  conversed  with,  when  I 
say  that  such  glory  as  it  once  held  among 
the  northern  mining -towns  has  entirely 
departed  from  it.  The  discovery  of  the 
Boise  and  John  -  Day  mines  to  the  far 
northeast  has  attracted  away  all  the  prin- 
cipal gold -seekers  who  once  dug  and 
panned  in  the  vicinity ;  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  place  which  had  nothing  intrinsic 
to  fall  back  upon,  it  is  Yreka.  We  were 
glad  to  leave  it  after  one  night's  rest. 

The  day  we  evacuated  it  was  atmos- 
pherically the  most  glorious  that  we  en- 
joyed upon  our  whole  trip.  The  air  had 
a  golden  look,  as  if  it  not  merely  trans- 
mitted, but  were  stained  with  sunshine. 
The  sky  was  spotless,  the  weather  as  warm 
as  our  mid  -  June,  but  without  the  least 
languor.  The  landscape  was  that  broad 
plain  I  have  mentioned,  with  Shasta  on 
its  verge,  intersected  by  low  rolling  ridg- 
es, and  broken  by  the  cones  of  extinct 
volcanic  spiracles,  sometimes  grouped,  but 
oftener  isolated.  Shasta  himself  seemed 
to  have  gained  rather  than  lost  in  majes- 
ty by  our  forty  and  now  steadily  increas- 
ing miles  of  distance.  Either  from  at- 
mospheric effect,  or  because  we  now  saw 
a  new  and  more  irregular  portion  of  his 
crown,  the  snow  upon  it  became  opales- 
cent to  a  degree  which  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed  by  any  such  effect.  The  light 
reflected  from  it  seemed  to  gleam  like  a 
softened  flame  deep  down  beneath  some 
pearly  medium,  rather  than  any  rebound 
of  sunlight  from  a  surface. 


The  rugged  hillocks  between  which 
we  rode  were  bare  and  craggy  at  their 
tops,  but  all  about  their  base,  and  far 
down  into  the  plain,  grew  abundance  of 
a  plant  wonderfully  like  the  heather  in 
its  size  as  well  as  in  the  shape  and  color 
of  its  blossoms.  Broad,  exquisitely  claret- 
tinted  streaks  and  patches  of  this  lovely 
thing  softened  the  landscape  every  where. 
We  seemed  to  be  travelling  in  a  beauti- 
ful confusion  of  Nature,  where  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  had  got  together  under 
a  California  sky  with  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  Throughout  this  sweet  desola- 
tion reigned  a  visible  and  audible  quiet 
which  made  our  horses'  hoofs  seem  noisy. 
Between  Yreka  and  the  Klamath  River 
—a  narrow,  rapid  stream,  recalling  some 
portions  of  the  Housatonic,  which  we  in- 
tersected about  noon,  and  along  which 
we  rode  for  an  hour  —  we  met  only  two 
or  three  silent  horsemen  and  as  many 
eremitic  wood-choppers. 

Turning  north  from  the  Klamath,  we 
dined  at  a  miserable  settlement  called 
Cottonwood,  around  which  for  miles  in 
every  direction  departed  gold -hunters 
had  burrowed  till  the  ground  was  a 
honey -comb,  or  more  properly  a  last- 
year's  hornets'  -  nest,  since  there  was  no 
sign  of  honey  in  the  cells,  and,  from 
what  a  most  dejected  native  told  us  of 
the  yield,  never  had  been  any  to  speak 
of. 

Leaving  dreary  Cottonwood  with  even 
greater  pleasure  than  we  had  felt  in 
abandoning  Yreka,  we  began  ascending 
the  slope  toward  the  Oregon  line.  At 
every  mile  the  country  grew  lovelier. 
California  seemed  determined  to  make 
our  last  impressions  of  her  tender.  The 
bare,  brown  rocks  became  densely  wood- 
ed with  oaks  and  evergreens.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  broad  meadows 
of  such  refreshing  deep -green  grass  as 
we  had  not  seen  before  since  we  left  the 
rich  farming-lands  of  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  the  level  golden  bars  which  lay  on 
them  between  forest-edges  made  us  home- 
sick with  memories  of  peaceful  East- 
ern lawns  at  sunset.  After  crossing  sev- 
eral miles  of  such  meadows,  and  the  quiet 
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brooks  which  ran  througli  them,  we  trav- 
ersed a  number  of  strange  low  ridges, 
undulating  in  systematic  rhythm,  like  a 
mountain-chain  making  a  series  of  false 
starts  prior  to  the  word  "  go,"  reached 
the  true  base  of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains, 
and  began  our  final  climb  out  of  the 
Golden  State. 

The  road  was  very  uneven,  rocky,  cut 
up  by  rivulets  from  the  higher  ridges, 
and  in  most  places  only  a  rude  dug-way, 
with  a  rocky  wall  on  one  side,  and  a  but- 
ment  of  thickly  wooded  debris  steeply 
descending  to  a  black  brawling  torrent 
on  the  other.  But  we  did  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  road.  The  wild  beau- 
ty of  the  forest  absorbed  us  on  either 
hand ;  and  we  were  astonished  at  the 
rapid  transition  which  the  leaves  sud- 
denly took  on,  from  the  dry,  burnt  look, 
characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  Cali- 
fornia dry  season,  to  autumnal  splendors 
of  red  and  yellow,  hardly  rivalled  by  the 
numberless  varieties  of  tint  in  our  own 
October  woods.  Just  as  the  sun  sank 
out  of  sight,  we  reached  a  lofty  command- 
ing ridge,  stopped  to  rest,  turned  around 


and  saw  Shasta  looming  grandly  up  out 
of  the  valley-twilight,  his  icy  forehead  all 
one  mass  of  gold  and  ruby  fire.  It  was 
one  of  the  grandest  mountain  -  sights  I 
ever  looked  on  :  such  a  purple  hush  over 
the  vast  level  below  us;  such  colossal 
broad  shadows  on  the  giant's  foot ;  such 
a  wonderful  flame  on  that  noble,  soli- 
tary head,  which,  but  for  the  unbroken 
outlines  leading  up  to  it  out  of  the  twi- 
light, might  have  been  only  some  loftier 
cloud  catching  good -night  sun -glimps- 
es at  half-way  up  the  firmament.  Good- 
night from  Shasta !  Alas,  not  only  to 
the  sun,  but  to  us !  We  felt  a  real  pang, 
as  we  confessed  to  ourselves  that  we 
were  now  looking  upon  this  noblest  and 
serenest,  if  not  loftiest,  of  all  the  moun- 
tains in  our  travel,  for  the  last  time  in 
years,  —  perhaps  the  last  forever.  We 
gazed  wistfully  till  admonished  by  the 
deepening  twilight ;  then,  as  Shasta  be- 
came a  shadow  on  .the  horizon,  plunged 
silently  into  the  dense  woods  again,  climb- 
ed to  the  Siskiyou  summit,  and,  descend- 
ing through  almost  jetty  darkness,  were 
in  Oregon. 


ICE-PERIOD  IN  AMERICA. 


IN  the  autumn  of  1846,  six  years  after 
my  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  search  of 
glaciers,  I  sailed  for  America.  When  the 
steamer  stopped  at  Halifax,  eager  to  set 
foot  on  the  new  continent  so  full  of 
promise  for  me,  I  sprang  on  shore  and 
started  at  a  brisk  pace  for  the  heights 
above  the  landing.  On  the  first  undis- 
turbed ground,  after  leaving  the  town,  I 
was  met  by  the  familiar  signs,  the  pol- 
ished surfaces,  the  furrows  and  scratches, 
the  line-engraving  of  the  glacier,  so  well 
known  in  the  Old  World ;  and  I  became 
convinced  of  what  I  had  already  antici- 
pated as  the  logical  sequence  of  my  pre- 
vious investigations,  that  here  also  this 
great  agent  had  been  at  work,  although 


it  was  only  after  a  long  residence  in 
America,  and  repeated  investigations  of 
the  glacial  phenomena  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  that  I  fully  understood 
the  universality  of  its  action.  A  detail- 
ed description  of  these  appearances  could 
hardly  be  more  than  a  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  my  statements  respecting  their 
existence  in  other  regions;  but  the  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  this  continent,  as 
compared  with  the  more  mountainous 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  led 
to  some  modifications  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena here,  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Thus  far,  the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers 
in  America  have  been  studied  only  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  little  is  known 
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of  the  glaciers  still  remaining  in  the  high 
mountain-ranges  dividing  the  eastern  part 
of  the  continent  from  California,  still  less 
respecting  any  indications  of  their  former 
extension.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
such  traces  exist,  and  as  soon  as  the  so- 
called  parks  between  Pike's  Peak  and 
Long  Peak  are  explored,  we  may  hope 
for  information  on  this  point.  Indeed, 
the  investigation  may  be  spoken  of  as 
already  undertaken ;  for  among  the  ex- 
ploring parties  now  on  their  way  to  that 
region  are  some  intelligent  observers  who 
will  not  fail  to  make  this  point  a  subject 
of  special  study.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  the  usual  characteristic  marks  of  gla- 
ciers extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea 
to  the  latitude  of  the  Ohio,  in  its  middle 
course,  while  within  the  range  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  they  stretch  as  far  south  as 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  no  other  re- 
gion where  these  traces  have  been  ob- 
served do  they  extend  over  such  wide 
tracts  of  country  in  unbroken  continuity, 
this  being  of  course  owing  to  the  level 
character  of  the  land  itself. 

The  continent  of  North  America,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  indeed,  an 
immense  uniform  plain,  intersected  from 
east  to  west  only  by  the  ranges  of  low  hills 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  from 
northeast  to  southwest  by  the  Alleghany 
range  stretching  from  Alabama  to  New 
England,  where  it  trends  towards  the 
Canadian  hills  in  the  ridges  known  as  the 
Green  and  White  Mountains.  This  coast- 
range  has  a  short  slope  towards  the  At- 
lantic, and  a  long  one  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  With 
the  exception  of  some  higher  points  of 
the  Alleghany  range,  the  surface  of  this 
whole  plain  is  glacier-worn  from  the  Arc- 
tic regions  to  about  the  fortieth  degree 
of  northern  latitude,  the  glacier  -  marks 
trending  from  north  to  south,  with  occa- 
sional slight  inclinations  to  the  east  or 
west,  according  to  the  minor  inequalities 
of  the  surface.  There  is,  however,  no  de- 


cided modification  of  their  general  trend 
in  consequence  of  the  range  of  hills  inter- 
secting them  at  right  angles  for  nearly 
the  whole  width  of  the  continent  between 
latitudes  forty-six  and  fifty ;  indeed,  the 
Canadian,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
the  Laurentian  Hills,  formed  a  no  more 
powerful  barrier  to  the  onward  progress 
of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  covering  the 
continent  than  did  the  small  hummocks, 
or  roches  moutonne'es,  in  the  Swiss  val- 
leys to  the  advance  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
In  fact,  these  low  hills  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  succession  of  roches  moutonne'es, 
trending  in  a  continuous  ridge  from  east 
to  west,  over  which  the  masses  of  north- 
ern ice  have  moved  unimpeded  to  the  lat- 
itude of  the  Ohio. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  high  moun- 
tain-ranges over  this  vast  expanse  of 
land,  the  glacial  phenomena  of  America 
are  not  grouped  about  special  centres  of 
dispersion,  or  radiating  from  them,  as  in 
Europe.  During  the  greatest  extension 
of  the  ice-fields,  there  were  but  few  prom- 
inent peaks  rising  above  them,  and  drop- 
ping here  and  there  huge  boulders  on 
their  surface,  to  be  transported  to  great 
distances  without  losing  their  rough  angu- 
lar character.  And  when  the  tempera- 
ture under  which  these  vast  frozen  mass- 
es had  been  formed  rose  again,  the  wast- 
ing ice  must  have  yielded  first  on  its 
southern  boundary,  gradually  and  uni- 
formly retreating  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
without  breaking  up  into  distinct  glacial 
regions,  separated  from  one  another,  each 
with  its  local  distribution  of  erratic  boul- 
ders and  glacier-marks  radiating  from  cir- 
cumscribed areas  on  higher  levels,  as  they 
occur  everywhere  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  localities  within 
the  Alleghany  range,  on  the  Green  and 
White  Mountains,  and  in  parts  of  Maine, 
where  it  is  evident  that  local  glaciers 
have  had  a  temporary  existence ;  but 
even  throughout  this  eastern  coast-range 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  is  so  slight, 
and  their  trend  so  uniform  in  a  northeast- 
erly and  southwesterly  direction  through 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  that  the  local- 
ization of  the  phenomena  is  less  marked 
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than  in  Norway,  Great  Britain,  or  Switz- 
erland. In  short,  the  ice  of  the  great 
glacial  period  in  America  moved  over  the 
continent  as  one  continuous  sheet,  over- 
riding nearly  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  Thus  the  peculiar  physical  char- 
acter of  the  country  gives  a  new  aspect 
to  the  study  of  glacial  evidences  here. 
The  polished  surfaces  stretch  continuous- 
ly over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  ; 
the  rectilinear  scratches,  grooves,  and  fur- 
rows are  unbroken  for  great  distances ; 
the  drift  spreads  in  one  vast  sheet  over 
the  whole  land,  consisting  of  an  indiscrim- 
inate medley  of  clays,  sands,  gravels,  peb- 
bles, boulders  of  all  dimensions,  and  so 
uniformly  mixed  together  that  it  presents 
hardly  any  difference  in  its  composition, 
Avhether  we  examine  it  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  in  Iowa 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  the  more  north- 
ern Territories,  or  in  Canada. 

In  Europe,  boulders  of  large  dimen- 
sions do  not  often  occur  within  the  drift, 
but  are  usually  resting  above  it  with  their 
sharp  angles  and  rough  surfaces  un~hang- 
ed,  having  travelled  evidently  upon  the 
glacier  and  not  under  it.  But  such  large 
boulders,  polished  and  scratched  like  the 
smaller  pebbles,  are  to  be  found  every- 
where imbedded  in  American  drift,  while 
the  angular  fragments  of  rock  resting 
above  these  triturated  masses  are  com- 
paratively rare.*  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  the  ice  overtopped  the  rocky  ine- 
qualities of  the  land,  and  that  the  detach- 
ed fragments  remaining  beneath  the  icy 

*  The  greater  proportion  of  large,  rounded 
boulders  in  the  American  drift,  as  compared 
•with  the  European,  is  a  singular  fact  not  fully 
met  by  the  above  explanation;  since,  while  the 
number  of  mountain  -  peaks  rising  above  the 
ice  in  Europe  would  account  for  the  frequency 
of  large  angular  fragments  transported  upon  its 
surface,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  drift,  carried  along  by  a  mass  of  ice  hav- 
ing the  same  thickness  in  both  continents, 
should  not  contain  as  many  rounded  masses  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  The  facts,  however,  are 
as  I  have  stated  them,  and  the  difference  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  broken  character  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  drift  must  have  passed 
in  Europe,  subjecting  it  to  a  more  violent  pro- 


covering  underwent  the  same  action  from 
friction  and  pressure  to  which  the  whole 
mass  of  drift  was  subjected.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  few  angular  boulders  scatter- 
ed over  the  country  no  doubt  began 
when  some  of  the  higher  portions  of  the 
land  had  emerged  from  the  mass  of  snow 
and  ice ;  and  they  are  most  frequent  in 
New  England,  where  the  mountain-ele- 
vation is  greatest. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  the 
loose  materials  forming  the  American 
drift  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
movement,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
local  modifications  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  lay  of  the  land,  was  from  north 
to  south,  all  the  fragments  not  belonging 
to  the  localities  where  they  occur  be- 
ing readily  traced  to  rocks  in  situ  to  the 
north  of  their  present  resting-places.  The 
farther  one  journeys  from  their  origin,  the 
more  extraordinary  does  the  presence  of 
these  boulders  become.  It  strikes  one 
strangely  to  find  even  in  New  England 
fragments  of  rock  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior ;  but  it  is  still  more  impressive 
to  meet  with  masses  of  northern  rock  on 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  or  Iowa.  One  may 
follow  these  boulders  to  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude,  beyond  which  they  become 
more  and  more  rare,  while  the  finer  drift 
alone  extends  farther  south. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  tracking  the 
boulders  back  to  their  origin  in  the  North 
that  we  ascertain  the  starting-point  of 
the  whole  mass ;  we  have  another  kind 
of  evidence  to  this  effect,  already  allud- 
ed to  in  the  description  of  the  roches 

cess  of  friction  and  grinding  than  in  America, 
and  partly  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
the  drift  -  boulders  during  so  many  centuries 
for  building -purposes  in  the  Old  World,  the 
drift-boulders  being  naturally  taken  first,  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  reached,  while  the 
angular  ones  are  frequently  perched  on  almost 
inaccessible  spots.  Indeed,  the  stone  fences  in 
both  countries  tell  us  the  use  to  which  many 
of  the  rounded  boulders  have  been  put,  and 
the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
has  already  been  cleared  to  a  great  extent  of 
its  rocky  fragments  for  this  and  like  purposes. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  will,  no  doubt,  dis- 
appear from  the  surface  of  this  country,  as  they 
have  done  from  that  of  Europe. 
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moutonnees.  Wherever  the  natural  sur- 
face of  any  hill,  having  a  steep  south- 
ern slope,  is  exposed,  the  marks  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  very  distinct  on  the 
northern  side  and  entirely  wanting  on  the 
southern  one,  showing,  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  rochet  moutonnees  in  Switz- 
erland, the  mass  moved  up  the  northern 
slope,  forcing  its  way  against  it,  grinding 
and  furrowing  the  northern  face  of  the 
hill  as  it  moved  over  it,  but  bridging  the 
opposite  side  in  its  descent  without  com- 
ing into  contact  with  it.*  This  is  true, 
not  only  of  hills,  but  of  much  slighter  ob- 
stacles which  presented  themselves  in  the 
path  of  the  ice.  Even  pebbles  imbedded 
in  masses  of  pudding  -  stone,  but  rising 
sometimes  above  the  level  of  the  general 
surface,  often  have  their  northern  side 
polished  and  scratched,  while  the  south- 
ern one  remains  untouched. 

Moraines  are  not  wanting  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence  respecting  the  an- 
cient existence  of  glaciers  in  this  country, 
although  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them 
here  so  frequently  as  in  Europe,  where  the 
many  local  glaciers  in  circumscribed  val- 
leys afforded  special  facilities  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  these  lateral  and  transverse  walls. 
Over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  with  such  slight 
•  variations  of  level,  the  disappearance  of 
the  ice  at  its  breaking-up  would  natural- 
ly be  more  complete  and  continuous  than 
in  a  country  intersected  by  frequent 
mountain  -  chains,  where  the  ice  would 
linger  in  the  higher  valleys  long  after  it 
had  disappeared  from  the  plains  below. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  here  also  in  cer- 
tain localities  the  boundary -line  of  the 
ice  underwent  oscillations,  pausing  here 
and  there  long  enough  to  collect  mounds 
of  the  same  character  as  those  spanning  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain. 
We  have  several  of  these  mounds  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  The  Waverley  Oaks, 
so  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  fine  trees 
in  our  community,  stand  on  an  ancient 
moraine,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Hills.  In  the 

*  Fuller  descriptions  of  these  polished  hills 
may  be  found  in  my  work  on  Lake  Superior. 


southeastern  parts  of  Maine,  also,  I  have 
observed  very  well-defined  moraines.  In 
Vermont,  the  valley  of  the  Winooski 
River  retains  ample  traces  of  the  local 
glacier  by  which  it  was  formerly  filled; 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Alleghany 
range,  in  its  northeastern  as  well  as  its 
southern  extension,  we  have  various  evi- 
dences of  localized  glaciers,  which  must 
have  outlived  the  general  ice-period  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

I  am  unwilling  to  weary  my  readers  by 
dwelling  upon  appearances  identical  with 
those  already  described  ;  but  I  may  state, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate these  traces  for  themselves,  that 
any  recently  uncovered  ledge  of  rock  in 
our  neighborhood,  the  surface  of  which 
has  not  been  altered  by  atmospheric  agen- 
cies, presents  the  glacier-worn  surfaces 
with  the  characteristic  strice  and  furrows. 
These  marks  may  be  traced  everywhere, 
even  to  the  sea-shore,  not  only  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  but  beneath  it,  where- 
ever  the  harder  rocks  have  resisted  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  retain  their  orig- 
inal character.  In  our  granitic  regions 
intersected  by  innumerable  trap  dikes, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Nahant,  the  smooth 
surface  of  many  of  the  rocks,  where  sien- 
ite  and  trap  have  been  evenly  levelled, 
shows  that  the  same  inexorable  saw,  cut- 
ting alike  through  hard  and  soft  materials, 
has  passed  over  them.  In  the  hills  of 
pudding-stone  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Roxbury,  we  have  quartz  pebbles  cut 
down  to  the  same  level  with  the  softer 
paste  in  which  they  lie  imbedded  with 
pebbles  of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  gneiss, 
and  limestone.  In  the  limestone  regions 
of  Western  New  York  and  Northern 
Ohio,  about  the  neighborhood  of  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland,  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
limestone  are  most  uniformly  polished, 
furrowed,  and  scratched,  the  furrows  of- 
ten exhibiting  that  staccato  grating  ac- 
tion described  in  a  former  article.  I  have 
observed  the  same  traces  in  the  vicinity' 
of  Milwaukee  and  Iowa  City,  and  we 
know,  from  the  accounts  given  by  Arc- 
tic travellers  of  their  overland  expedi- 
tions, that  these  peculiar  appearances  of 
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the  surface  arc  characteristic  of  the  rocks 
in  those  regions,  wherever  they  are  not 
disintegrating  under  the  influence  of  the 
present  atmospheric  agents. 

Upon  these  surfaces,  through  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  country,  rests  the  drift, 
having  everywhere  the  characteristic 
composition  of  glacier-drift,  and  nowhere 
that  of  an  aqueous  stratified  deposit,  ex- 
cept when  afterwards  remodelled  by 
the  action  of  water.  But  of  this  strati- 
fied drift  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  in  detail  hereafter.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence along  our  New-England  shores, 
requiring  special  explanation,  because  it 
is  generally  misunderstood.  Along  our 
sea-shore,  and  even  within  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  at  the  base  of  the  harbor-islands, 
as  well  as  at  the  outlet  of  our  larger  At- 
lantic streams,  numbers  of  boulders  are 
found  of  considerable  size ;  and  this  fact 
is  often  adduced  as  showing  the  power 
of  water  to  transport  massive  fragments 
of  rock  to  great  distances,  the  minera- 
logical  character  of  these  boulders  being 
frequently  such  as  to  show  that  they  cannot 
have  originated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  present  resting-places.  But  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  a  comparison  of  the  nature  and 
level  of  the  drift  on  the  mainland  with 
those  of  the  same  deposits  on  the  harbor- 
islands,  (a  series  of  evidence  to  be  given 
with  more  detail  in  a  future  article,) 
suggest  a  different  explanation  of  these 
phenomena.  The  sheet  of  drift  was  once 
more  continuous  and  extensive  than  it  is 
now,  and  the  localities  in  which  we  find 
these  crops  of  boulders  are  spots  where 
the  tide  has  eaten  into  the  drift,  wearing 
away  the  finer  materials,  or  the  paste  in 
which  the  larger  fragments  were  imbed- 
ded, and  allowing  them  to  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, or  where  the  same  result  has  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  rivers  cutting 
their  way  through  the  drift,  and  thus 
finding  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  short,  in- 
stead of  showing  the  power  of  currents 
to  carry  along  heavy  fragments,  these 
stranded  boulders  prove,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inability  of  water  to  produce  any  such 


effect,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  tides 
washing  against  the  shore,  or  the  rivers 
rushing  down  to  the  sea,  were  equally 
incapable  of  bearing  off  the  weightier 
materials,  and  allowed  them  to  drop  to 
the  bottom,  while  they  readily  swept 
away  the  lighter  ones.  Such  localities 
compare  with  the  surrounding  drift  much 
as  the  bottom  of  a  gravel-pit  which  has 
been  partially  worked  compares  with  its 
banks.  Look  into  any  gravel-pit,  a  por- 
tion of  which  has  already  been  carted 
away.  At  its  bottom  a  number  of  lar- 
ger stones  and  boulders  are  usually  lying, 
too  heavy  for  the  cart,  and  therefore  left 
upon  the  spot.  Fragments  of  the  same  size 
and  character,  and  equally  numerous,  will 
be  seen  protruding  at  various  heights  from 
the  sides,  where  they  are  imbedded  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  drift.  As  soon  as 
the  work  progresses  a  little  farther,  and 
the  finer  materials  are  removed,  these 
boulders  will  also  drop  out,  and  lie  as 
thickly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  they  now  do  in  that  portion  of 
the  bottom  where  the  pit  has  been  com- 
pletely opened  and  the  gravel  removed. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  these  bould- 
ers, derived  from  the  land-drift  and  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  those  cast  ashore  by  icebergs. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  facts 
thus  far  collected  respecting  glacial  phe- 
nomena in  America,  certainly  forming  in 
their  combination  a  very  strong  chain  of 
evidence,  the  scientific  world  has,  never- 
theless, been  slow  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  over 
such  a  wide,  unbroken  expanse  of  level 
land.  This  backwardness  is,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  the  fact,  that,  as  glaciers 
have  hitherto  been  studied  in  mountain- 
ous countries,  their  presence  has  been 
supposed  to  imply  the  presence  of  moun- 
tains, this  impression  being  strengthened 
by  the  downward  and  onward  movement 
of  existing  glaciers,  so  long  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  due  to  the  slopes  along 
which  all  modern  glaciers  advance.  Were 
it  true  that  glaciers  move  solely  or  main- 
ly on  account  of  the  sloping  bottom  on 
which  they  rest,  and  that  they  can  ad- 
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vance  only  on  an  inclined  plane,  all  the 
phenomena  concerning  drift,  polished  and 
furrowed  surfaces,  boulders,  etc.,  in  Amer- 
ica, would  hardly  justify  us  in  assuming 
a  moving  sheet  of  ice  as  their  cause.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  phenomena  of 
glaciers,  like  those  of  currents,  are  in 
great  part  meteorological.  The  Gulf- 
Stream  does  not  flow  toward  the  English 
shore  because  the  ocean -bottom  slopes 
eastward ;  nor  does  the  cold,  current  of 
Baffin's  Bay  run  down-hill  when  it  pours 
its  icy  waters  southward  upon  our  north- 
east coast.  Their  course  is  determined 
by  laws  of  temperature,  and  so  have 
we  also  seen  that  the  motion  of  glaciers 
is  mainly  determined  by  conditions  of 
temperature,  although,  in  this  case,  an 
internal  mechanical  action  is  combined 
•with  external  influences;  and  while  it  is 
true  that  glaciers,  as  they  now  exist,  are 
dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  valleys 
in  lofty  mountain  -  chains,  yet  under  dif- 
ferent geographical  conditions  the  same 
phenomena  may  be  produced  over  level, 
open  countries. 

I  believe  that  circumstances  similar  to 
those  determining  the  more  rapid  advance 
of  the  glaciers  from  higher  to  lower  lev- 
els at  that  point  where  the  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing,  the  infiltration  of 
water  and  consequent  expansion  of  the 
ice  under  frost,  are  greatest,  would  also 
determine  the  motion  of  a  large  body  of 
ice  from  north  to  south,  since  it  would 
be  along  its  southern  limits  that  these 
conditions  would  prevail ;  while  the  great 
reservoir  of  snow  at  the  north  would  cor- 
respond to  the  upper  troughs  of  the  present 
glaciers,  from  which  their  lower  ranges  are 
constantly  fed.  The  change  of  snow  in- 
to ice  is  owing  to  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture, to  partial  melting  and  subsequent 
freezing,  constantly  renewed, — :and  also 
to  the  sinking  of  the  mass  upon  itself  in 
consequence  of  its  own  weight,  the  low- 
er portions  being  thus  forced  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  ice.  Up- 
on an  inclined  plane  the  movement  con- 
sequent upon  these  changes  will  of  course 
be  downward;  but  what  would  be  the 
result,  if  a  field  of  snow  many  thousand 


feet  thick,  corresponding,  except  in  its 
greater  bulk,  to  the  accumulations  by 
which  the  present  glaciers  are  caused, 
were  stretched  over  an  extensive  level 
surface  ?  The  moisture  from  the  upper 
superficial  layers  would  permeate  the 
larger  mass  as  it  now  does  the  smaller 
one,  trickling  down  into  its  lower  por- 
tions, while  the  pressure  from  above  would 
render  the  bottom  hard  and  compact, 
changing  it  gradually  into  ice.  If  this 
should  take  place  under  climatic  condi- 
tions which  would  keep  the  whole  as  a 
mass  in  a  frozen  state,  the  pressure  from 
above  would  force  out  the  lower  ice  in 
every  direction  beyond  its  original  cir- 
cumscription, thus  enlarging  the  area 
covered  by  it,  while  the  whole  would 
subside  in  its  bulk.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
assume  that  such  an  accumulation  of 
snow  takes  place  around  the  northern 
and  southern  poles,  stretching  thence 
over  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres to  latitude  forty,  and  that  this 
field  of  snow  acquires  a  thickness  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet.  Such  a 
mass  would  subside  upon  itself  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  weight ;  it  would  be 
transformed  into  ice  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity  and  completeness,  according  to 
the  latitude  determining  the  surrounding 
climatic  influences  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  falling  upon  it  as  rain  or  dew, 
the  alternations  of  temperature  being  of 
course  more  frequent  and  greater  along 
its  outer  limit.  In  proportion  as,  with 
the  rising  of  the  temperature,  these  al- 
ternations became  more  general,  a  pack- 
ing of  the  mass  would  begin,  correspond- 
ing to  that  observed  in  the  glacial  val- 
leys of  Switzerland,  though  here  the  ac- 
tion would  not  be  intensified  by  lateral 
pressure ;  an  internal  movement  of  the 
whole  mass  would  be  initiated,  and  the 
result  could  be  no  other  than  a  uniform 
advance  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
the  Arctic  toward  the  more  temperate 
latitudes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  from  the  Antarctic  toward 
South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  we  need 
not  build  up  a  theoretical  case  in  order 
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to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  great 
ice  -  sheet  stretching  over  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent  during  the  glacial 
period.  It  would  seem  that  man  was 
intended  to  decipher  the  past  history  of 
his  home,  for  some  remnants  or  traces  of 
all  its  great  events  are  left  as  a  key  to 
the  whole.  Greenland  and  the  Arctic 
regions  hold  all  that  remains  of  the  gla- 
cial period  in  North  America.  Their 
shrunken  ice-fields,  formidable  as  they 
seem  to  us,  are  to  the  frozen  masses  of 
that  secular  winter  but  as  the  patches 
of  snow  and  ice  lingering  on  the  north 
side  of  our  hills  after  the  spring  has  open- 
ed; let  us  expand  them  in  imagination 
till  they  extend  over  half  the  continent, 
and  we  shall  have  a  sufficiently  vivid 
picture  of  this  frozen  world.  And  a 
temperature  which  would  bring  the  cli- 
mate of  Greenland  down  to  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude  would  not  only  render 
the  field  of  ice  far  more  extensive,  but 
thousands  of  feet  thicker  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  physical  configuration  of 
Greenland  also  confirms  the  possibility 
of  a  glacial  period  in  America,  for  there 
we  have  at  this  moment  a  wide  expanse 
of  land  unbroken  by  mountains,  over 
which  a  uniform  sheet  of  ice  moves 
southward,  with  occasional  variations  of 
its  trend  according  to  the  undulations 
of  the  surface.  The  interesting  accounts 
of  Dr.  Kink  show  that  in  reality  Green- 
land is  a  miniature  picture  of  the  ice- 
period.  The  immense  number  of  ice- 
bergs breaking  off  and  floating  south- 
ward every  summer  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  annual  waste  and  renewal  of  the  ice. 
How  can  we  doubt,  that,  when,  under  the 
same  latitude,  Norway,  Sweden,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland  were  cov- 
ered by  sheets  of  ice  many  thousand  feet 
in  height,  the  ice  -  fields  of  Greenland 
must  have  shared  in  the  same  climatic 
influences,  and  have  been  much  thicker 
and  far  more  extensive  than  they  are  at 
present  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  lofty 
mountain-chains  in  America,  we  are  not 
wholly  without  the  means  of  measuring 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  -  sheet,  by  com- 


paring it,  as  in  Europe,  with  some  of  our 
highest  elevations.  The  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  wherever  they  have 
been  examined,  are  glacier-worn  to  the 
very  top,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
points ;  but  these  points  are  sufficient  to 
give  us  data  for  the  comparison.  Mount 
Washington,  for  instance,  is  over  six  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  the  rough,  unpolished 
surface  of  its  summit,  covered  with  loose 
fragments,  just  below  the  level  of  which 
glacier  -  marks  come  to  an  end,  tells  us 
that  it  lifted  its  head  alone  above  the 
desolate  waste  of  ice  and  snow.  In  this 
region,  then,  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  six 
thousand  feet,  and  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  other  parts 
of  the  country ;  for,  wherever  the  moun- 
tains are  much  below  six  thousand  feet, 
the  ice  seems  to  have  passed  directly  over 
them,  while  the  few  peaks  rising  to  that 
height  are  left  untouched.  And  while  we 
can  thus  sink  our  plummet  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  Mount  Washington  and 
measure  the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  ice, 
we  have  a  no  less  accurate  indication  of  its 
extension  in  the  undulating  line  mark- 
ing the  southern  termination  of  the  drift. 
I  have  shown  that  the  moraines  mark 
the  oscillations  of  the  glaciers  in  Europe. 
Where  such  accumulations  of  loose  ma- 
terials took  place  at  its  terminus,  there 
we  know  the  glacier  must  have  held  its 
ground  long  enough  to  allow  time  for 
the  collection  of  these  debris.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  trace  the  southern 
border  of  our  ancient  ice -sheet  on  this 
continent  by  the  limit  of  the  boulders; 
beyond  that  line  it  evidently  did  not  ad- 
vance as  a  solid  mass,  since  it  ceased  to 
transport  the  heavier  materials.  But  as 
soon  as  the  outskirts  of  the  ice  began  to 
yield  and  to  flow  off  as  water,  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  drift  were  swept  onward  ; 
and  hence  we  find  a  sheet  of  finer  drift- 
deposit,  sand  and  gravel  more  or  less 
distinctly  stratified,  carried  to  greater 
or  less  distances,  and  fading  into  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  mingles  with 
the  most  recent  river-deposits. 

One   naturally   asks,    What  was   the 
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use  of  this  great  engine  set  at  work  ages 
ago  to  grind,  furrow,  and  knead  over,  as 
it  were,  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  We 
have  our  answer  in  the  fertile  soil  which 
spreads  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  glacier  was  God's  great 
plough  ;  and  when  the  ice  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  land,  it  left  it  prepared 
for  the  hand  of  the  husbandman.  The 
hard  surface  of  the  rocks  was  ground  to 
powder,  the  elements  of  the  soil  were 
mingled  in  fair  proportions,  granite  was 
carried  into  the  lime  regions,  lime  was 
mingled  with  the  more  arid  and  un- 
productive granite  districts,  and  a  soil 
was  prepared  fit  for  the  agricultural  uses 
of  man.  I  have  been  asked  whether  this 
inference  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  a  rich  vegetation  preceded  the 
ice  -  period,  —  a  vegetation  sufficiently 
abundant  to  sustain  the  tropical  animals 
then  living  throughout  the  temperate  re- 
gions. But  the  vegetation  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  ice-period  is  of  a  different 
character,  and  one  that  could  not  have 
flourished  on  a  soil  that  would  nourish  a 
more  tropical  growth.  The  soil  we  have 


now  over  the  temperate  zone  is  a  grain- 
growing  soil,  —  one  especially  adapted 
to  those  plants  most  necessary  to  the 
higher  domestic  and  social  organizations 
of  the  human  race.  Therefore  I  think 
we  may  believe  that  God  did  not  shroud 
the  world  He  had  made  in  snow  and  ice 
without  a  purpose,  and  that  this,  like 
many  other  operations  of  His  Provi- 
dence, seemingly  destructive  and  chaotic 
in  its  first  effects,  is  nevertheless  a  work 
of  beneficence  and  order. 

In  the  next  article,  in  order  to  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  glacial 
question  as  it  stands  at  present,  I  shall  say 
something  of  the  possible  causes  of  this 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  snow,  — 
though  all  such  explanations  are  thus  far 
mere  suggestions,  —  and  shall  also  give 
some  more  precise  estimates  of  the  changes 
of  temperature  involved  in  the  history  of 
the  glacial  period,  before  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice,  as  shown 
in  our  stratified  lowland  drift,  and  in  our 
estuaries  and  river-terraces. 
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WHILE  I  was  preparing  my  article  for 
the  "  Atlantic,"  our  friend  Bob  Stephens 
burst  in  upon  us,  in  some  considerable 
heat,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  girls,  your  time  is  come  now  ! 
You  women  have  been  preaching  hero- 
ism and  sacrifice  to  us, — so  splendid  to  go 
forth  and  suffer  and  die  for  our  country, 
—  and  now  comes  the  test  of  feminine 
patriotism." 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  now  ?  "  said 
Jennie,  running  eagerly  to  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  paper. 


"  No  more  foreign  goods,"  said  he,  wav- 
ing it  aloft,  —  "no  more  gold  shipped  to 
Europe  for  silks,  laces,  jewels,  kid  gloves, 
and  what-not.  Here  it  is, — great  move- 
ment, headed  by  senators'  and  generals' 
wives,  Mrs.  General  Butler,  Mrs.  John 
P.  Hale,  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson,  and  so  on, 
a  long  string  of  them,  to  buy  no  more  im- 
ported articles  during  the  war." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done," 
said  Jennie. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  do  you  suppose  that 
'  nothing  to  wear '  is  made  in  America  ?  " 
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"  But,  dear  Mr.  Crowfield,"  said  Miss 
Featherstone,  a  nice  girl,  who  was  just 
then  one  of  our  family  -  circle,  "  there  is 
not,  positively,  much  that  is  realty, fit  to 
use  or  wear  made  in  America,— is  there 
now  ?  Just  think  ;  how  is  Marianne  to 
furnish  her  house  here  without  French  pa- 
pers and  English  carpets? — those  Amer- 
ican papers  are  so  common,  and  as  to 
American  carpets,  everybody  knows  their 
colors  don't  hold ;  and  then,  as  to  dress, 
a  lady  must  have  gloves,  you  know, — 
and  everybody  knows  no  such  things  are 
made  in  America  as  gloves." 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have  heard  of 
certain  fair  ladies  wishing  that  they  were 
men,  that  they  might  show  with  what 
alacrity  they  would  sacrifice  everything 
on  the  altar  of  their  country :  life  and 
limb  would  be  nothing ;  they  would  glory 
in  wounds  and  bruises,  they  would  enjoy 
losing  a  right  arm,  they  would  n't  mind 
limping  about  on  a  lame  leg  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  if  they  were  John  or  Peter,  if 
only  they  might  serve  their  dear  coun- 
try." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob,  "  that 's  female  pa- 
triotism !  Girls  are  always  ready  to  jump 
off  from  precipices,  or  throw  themselves 
into  abysses,  but  as  to  wearing  an  un- 
fashionable hat  or  thread  gloves,  that 
they  can't  do,  —  not  even  for  their  dear 
country.  No  matter  whether  there  's  any 
money  left  to  pay  for  the  war  or  not,  the 
dear  souls  must  have  twenty  yards  of 
silk  in  a  dress,  —  it 's  the  fashion,  you 
know." 

"  Now,  is  n't  he  too  bad  ?  "  said  Mari- 
anne. "  As  if  we  'd  ever  been  asked 
to  make  these  sacrifices  and  refused !  I 
think  I  have  seen  women  ready  to  give 
up  dress  and  fashion  and  everything  else, 
for  a  good  cause." 

"For  that  matter,"  said  I,  "the  his- 
tory of  all  wars  has  shown  women  ready 
to  sacrifice  what  is  most  intimately  fem- 
inine in  times  of  peril  to  their  country. 
The  women  of  Carthage  not  only  gave  up 
their  jewels  in  the  siege  of  their  city,  but, 
in  the  last  extremity,  cut  off  their  hair 
for  bow-strings.  The  women  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  in  their  country's  need,  sold 


their  jewels  and  plate  and  wore  orna- 
ments of  iron  and  lead.  In  the  time  of 
our  own  Revolution,  our  women  dressed 
in  plain  homespun  and  drank  herb-tea, — 
and  certainly  nothing  is  more  feminine 
than  a  cup  of  tea.  And  in  this  very  strug- 
gle, the  women  of  the  Southern  States 
have  cut  up  their  carpets  for  blankets, 
have  borne  the  most  humiliating  retrench- 
ments and  privations  of  all  kinds  with- 
out a  murmur.  So  let  us  exonerate  the 
female  sex  of  want  of  patriotism,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Certainly,"  said  my  wife ;  "  and  if 
our  Northern  women  have  not  retrench- 
ed and  made  sacrifices,  it  has  been  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  impressed  on  them 
that  there  is  any  particular  call  for  it. 
Everything  has  seemed  to  be  so  prosper- 
ous and  plentiful  in  the  Northern  States, 
money  has  been  so  abundant  and  easy  to 
come  by,  that  it  has  really  been  difficult 
to  realize  that  a  dreadful  and  destructive 
war  was  raging.  Only  occasionally,  after 
a  great  battle,  when  the  lists  of  the  kill- 
ed and  wounded  have  been  sent  through 
the  country,  have  we  felt  that  we  were 
making  a  sacrifice.  The  women  who  have 
spent  such  sums  for  laces  and  jewels  and 
silks  have  not  had  it  set  clearly  before 
them  why  they  should  not  do  so.  The 
money  has  been  placed  freely  in  their 
hands,  and  the  temptation  before  their 
eyes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jennie,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  are  hundreds  who  have  been 
buying  foreign  goods,  who  would  not  do  it, 
if  they  could  see  any  connection  between 
their  not  doing  it  and  the  salvation  of 
the  country ;  but  when  I  go  to  buy  a 
pair  of  gloves,  I  naturally  want  the  best 
pair  I  can  find,  the  pair  that  will  last 
the  longest  and  look  the  best,  and  these 
always  happen  to  be  French  gloves." 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Featherstone,  "  I 
never  could  clearly  see  why  people  should 
confine  their  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment to  works  of  their  own  country.  I  'm 
sure  the  poor  manufacturers  of  England 
have  shown  the  very  noblest  spirit  with 
relation  to  our  cause,  and  so  have  the 
silk-weavers  and  artisans  of  France, — at 
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least,  so  I  have  heard ;  why  should  we 
not  give  them  a  fair  share  of  encourage- 
ment, particularly  when  they  make  things 
that  we  are  not  in  circumstances  to  make, 
have  not  the  means  to  make  ?  " 

"  Those  are  certainly  sensible  ques- 
tions," I  replied,  "  and  ought  to  meet  a 
fair  answer,  and  I  should  say,  that,  were 
our  country  in  a  fair  ordinary  state  of 
prosperity,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  our  wealth  should  not  flow  out  for 
the  encouragement  of  well  -  directed  in- 
dustry in  any  part  of  the  world ;  from 
this  point  of  view  we  might  look  on  the 
whole  world  as  our  country,  and  cheer- 
fully assist  in  developing  its  wealth  and 
resources.  But  our  country  is  now  in 
the  situation  of  a  private  family  whose 
means  are  absorbed  by  an  expensive 
sickness,  involving  the  life  of  its  head; 
just  now  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  keep  the 
family  together,  all  our  means  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  our  own  domestic  wants,  we 
have  nothing  to  give  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  other  families,  we  must  exist 
ourselves,  we  must  get  through  this  crisis 
and  hold  our  own,  and  that  we  may  do 
it  all  the  family  -  expenses  must  be  kept 
within  ourselves  as  far  as  possible.  If 
we  drain  off  all  the  gold  of  the  country 
to  send  to  Europe  to  encourage  her  wor- 
thy artisans,  we  produce  high  prices  and 
distress  among  equally  worthy  ones  at 
home,  and  we  lessen  the  amount  of  our 
resources  for  maintaining  the  great  strug- 
gle for  national  existence.  The  same 
amount  of  money  which  we  pay  for  for- 
eign luxuries,  if  passed  into  the  hands  of 
our  own  manufacturers  and  producers, 
becomes  available  for  the  increasing  ex- 
penses of  the  war." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Jennie,  "  I  under- 
stood that  a  great  part  of  our  Govern- 
mental income  was  derived  from  the  du- 
ties on  foreign  goods,  and  so  I  inferred 
that  the  more  foreign  goods  were  import- 
ed the  better  it  would  be." 

"  Well,  suppose,"  said  I,  "  that  for 
every  hundred  thousand  dollars  we  send 
out  of  the.  country  we  pay  the  Govern- 
ment ten  thousand ;  that  is  about  what 
our  gain  as  a  nation  would  be ;  —we  send 


our  gold  abroad  in  a  great  stream,  and 
give  our  Government  a  little  driblet." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Miss  Featherstone, 
"  what  can  be  got  in  A  merica  f  Hard- 
ly anything,  1  believe,  except  common 
calicoes." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  my  dear  lady," 
said  I,  "  there  is  where  you  and  multi- 
tudes of  others  are  greatly  mistaken. 
Your  partiality  for  foreign  things  has 
kept  you  ignorant  of  what  you  have  at 
home.  Now  I  am  not  blaming  :»Jie  love 
of  foreign  things  ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  us 
Americans ;  all  nations  have  it.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  poetry  of  our  nature  to  love 
what  comes  from  afar,  and  reminds  us  of 
lands  distant  and  different  from  our  own. 
The  English  belles  seek  after  French 
laces ;  the  French  beauty  enumerates 
English  laces  among  her  rarities ;  and 
the  French  dandy  piques  himself  upon  an 
English  tailor.  We  Americans  are  great 
travellers,  and  few  people  travel,  I  fan- 
cy, with  more  real  enjoyment  than  we  ; 
our  domestic  establishments,  as  compar- 
ed with  those  of  the  Old  World,  are  less 
cumbrous  and  stately,  and  so  our  money 
is  commonly  in  hand  as  pocket-money, 
to  be  spent  freely  and  gayly  in  our  tours 
abroad. 

"  We  have  such  bright  and  pleasant 
times  in  every  country  that  we  conceive 
a  kindliness  for  its  belongings.  To  send 
to  Paris  for  our  dresses  and  our  shoes 
and  our  gloves  may  not  be  a  mere  bit 
of  foppery,  but  a  reminder  of  the  .bright, 
pleasant  hours  we  have  spent  in  that  city 
of  Boulevards  and  fountains.  Hence  it 
conies,  in  a  way  not  very  blamable,  that 
many  people  have  been  so  engrossed 
with  what  can  be  got  from  abroad  that 
they  have  neglected  to  inquire  what  can 
be  found  at  home ;  they  have  supposed, 
of  course,  that  to  get  a  decent  watch 
they  must  send  to  Geneva  or  to  Lon- 
don, —  that  to  get  thoroughly  good  car- 
pets they  must  have  the  English  manu- 
facture,—that  a  really  tasteful  wall-paper 
could  be  found  only  in  Paris, — and  that 
flannels  and  broadcloths  could  come  only 
from  France,  Great  Britain,  or  Germany." 

"  Well,  is  n't  it  so  ?  "  said  Miss  Feather- 
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stone.  "  I  certainly  have  always  thought 
so ;  I  never  heard  of  American  watches, 
I  'm  sure." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  '{ I  'm  sure  you  can't 
have  read  an  article  that  you  should  have 
read  on  the  Waltham  watches,  written  by 
our  friend  George  W.  Curtis,  in  the  "At- 
lantic "  for  January  of  last  year.  I  must 
refer  you  to  that  to  learn  that  we  make 
in  America  watches  superior  to  those  of 
Switzerland  or  England,  bringing  into  the 
service  machinery  and  modes  of  work- 
manship unequalled  for  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision ;  as  I  said  before,  you  must  get  the 
article  and  read  it,  and  if  some  sunny  day 
you  could  make  a  trip  to  Waltham,  and 
see  the  establishment,  it  would  greatly  as- 
sist your  comprehension." 

"  Then,  as  to  men's  clothing,"  said 
Bob,  "  I  know  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
that  many  of  the  most  popular  cloths  for 
men's  wear  are  actually  American  fab- 
rics baptized  with  French  and  English 
names  to  make  them  sell." 

"  Which  shows,"  said  I,  "  the  use  of 
a  general  community  -  movement  to  em- 
ploy American  goods.  It  will  change  the 
fashion.  The  demand  will  create  the 
supply.  When  the  leaders  of  fashion 
are  inquiring  for  American  instead  of 
French  and  English  fabrics,  they  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what  nice  American  ar- 
ticles there  are.  The  work  of  our  own 
hands  will  no  more  be  forced  to  skulk 
into  the  market  under  French  and  Eng- 
lish names,  and  we  shall  see,  what  is  re- 
ally true,  that  an  American  gentleman 
need  not  look  beyond  his  own  country 
for  a  wardrobe  befitting  him.  I  am 
positive  that  we  need  not  seek  broad- 
cloth or  other  woollen  goods  from  foreign 
lands,  —  that  better  hats  are  made  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  and  better 
boots  and  shoes ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  send  an  American  gentleman  to  the 
World's  Fair  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in 
American  manufactures,  with  an  Ameri- 
can watch  in  his  pocket,  and  see  if  he 
would  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  gen- 
tlemen of  any  other  country." 

"  Then,  as  to  house  -  furnishing,"  be- 
gan my  wife,  "  American  carpets  are 


getting  to  be  every  way  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  what  is  more, 
the  Brussels  carpets  of  England  are  wov- 
en on  looms  invented  by  an  American, 
and  bought  of  him.  Our  countryman, 
Bigelow,  went  to  England  to  study  car- 
pet-weaving in  the  English  looms, — sup- 
posing that  all  arts  were  generously  open 
for  the  instruction  of  learners.  He  was 
denied  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
machinery  and  watching  the  processes 
by  a  short-sighted  jealousy.  He  imme- 
diately sat  down  with  a  yard  of  carpet- 
ing, and,  patiently  unravelling  it,  thread 
by  thread,  combined  and  calculated  till 
he  invented  the  machinery  on  which  the 
best  carpets  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
are  woven.  No  pains  which  such  ingenu- 
ity and  energy  can  render  effective  are 
spared  to  make  our  fabrics  equal  those 
of  the  British  market,  and  we  need  only 
to  be  disabused  of  the  old  prejudice,  and 
to  keep  up  with  the  movement  of  our 
own  country,  and  find  out  our  own  re- 
sources. The  fact  is,  every  year  improves 
our  fabrics.  Our  mechanics,  our  manu- 
facturers, are  working  with  an  energy, 
a  zeal,  and  a  skill  that  carry  things  for- 
ward faster  than  anybody  dreams  of; 
and  nobody  can  predicate  the  character 
of  American  articles,  in  any  department, 
now,  by  their  character  even  five  years 
ago." 

"  Well,  as  to  wall  -  papers,"  said  Miss 
Featherstone,  "  there  you  must  confess 
the  French  are  and  must  be  unequal- 
led." 

"  I  do  not  confess  any  such  thing," 
said  I,  hardily.  "  I  grant  you  that  in 
that  department  of  paper-hangings  which 
exhibits  floral  decoration  the  French  de- 
signs and  execution  are  and  must  be 
for  some  time  to  come  far  ahead  of 
all  the  world, —  their  drawing  of  flowers, 
vines,  and  foliage  has  the  accuracy  of 
botanical  studies  and  the  grace  of  finish- 
ed works  of  art,  and  we  cannot  as  yet 
pretend  in  America  to  do  anything  equal 
to  it.  But  for  satin  finish,  and  for  a 
variety  of  exquisite  tints  of  plain  colors, 
American  papers  equal  any  in  the  world ; 
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our  gilt  papers  even  surpass  in  the  heavi- 
ness and  polish  of  the  gilding  those  of  for- 
eign countries;  and  we  have  also  gor- 
geous velvets.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  let 
people  who  are  furnishing  houses  inquire 
for  articles  of  American  manufacture, 
and  they  will  be  surprised  at  what  they 
will  see.  We  need  go  no  farther  than 
our  Cambridge  glass  -  works  to  see  that 
the  most  dainty  devices  of  cut-glass, 
crystal,  ground  and  engraved  glass  of 
every  color  and  pattern,  may  be  had 
of  American  workmanship,  every  way 
equal  to  the  best  European  make,  and 
for  half  the  price.  In  fact,  it  would  re- 
quire very  little  self-  denial  to  resolve  to 
carpet  and  paper  and  furnish  a  house  en- 
tirely from  the  manufactures  of  America." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Featherstone,  "  there 
is  one  point  you  cannot  make  out, — gloves ; 
certainly  the  French  have  the  monopoly 
of  that  article." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  ruin  my  cause  by 
asserting  too  much,"  said  I.  "  I  have  n't 
been  with  nicely  dressed  women  so  many 
years  not  to  speak  with  proper  respect 
of  Alexander's  gloves,  —  and  I  confess, 
honestly,  that  to  forego  them  must  be  a 
fair,  square  sacrifice  to  patriotism.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  gloves  have  long  been  made 
in  America  and  surreptitiously  brought 
into  market  as  French.  I  have  lately 
heard  that  very  nice  kid  gloves  are  made 
at  Watertown  and  in  Philadelphia.  I 
have  only  heard  of  them,  and  not  seen. 
A  loud  demand  might  bring  forth  an  un- 
expected supply  from  these  and  other 
sources.  If  the  women  of  America  were 
bent  on  having  gloves  made  in  their  own 
country,  how  long  would  it  be  before  ap- 
paratus and  factories  would  spring  into 
being  ?  Look  at  the  hoop-skirt  factories, 
—  women  wanted  hoop  -  skirts,  —  would 
have  them  or  die,  —  and  forthwith  fac- 
tories arose,  and  hoop-skirts  became  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth  for  abundance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Featherstone,  "  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  American  hoop- 
skirts  are  the  only  ones  fit  to  wear.  When 
we  were  living  on  the  Champs  Elyse'es, 
I  remember  we  searched  high  and  low 
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for  something  like  them,  and  finally  had 
to  send  home  to  America  for  some." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  shows  what  I 
said.  Let  there  be  only  a  hearty  call  for 
an  article,  and  it  will  come.  These  spir- 
its of  the  vasty  deep  are  not  so  very  far 
off,  after  all,  as  we  may  imagine,  and 
women's  unions  and  leagues  will  lead 
to  inquiries  and  demands  which  will  as 
infallibly  bring  supplies  as  a  vacuum 
will  create  a  draught  of  air." 

"  But,  at  least,  there  are  no  ribbons 
made  in  America,"  said  Miss  Feather- 
stone. 

"  Pardon,  my  lady,  there  is  a  ribbon- 
factory  now  in  operation  in  Boston,  and 
ribbons  of  every  color  are  made  in  New 
York ;  there  is  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  a  factory  which  makes  Roman 
scarfs.  This  shows  that  the  faculty  of 
weaving  ribbons  is  not  wanting  to  us 
Americans,  and  a  zealous  patronage 
would  increase  the  supply. 

"  As  to  silks  and  satins,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  pretend  that  they  are  to  be  found 
here.  It  is  true,  there  are  silk  manufac- 
tories, like  that  of  the  Cheneys  in  Con- 
necticut, where  very  pretty  foulard  dress- 
silks  are  made,  together  with  sewing- 
silk  enough  to  supply  a  large  demand. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  silks 
might  be  made  in  America ;  but  at  pres- 
ent, as  compared  with  Europe,  we  claim 
neither  silks  nor  thread  laces  among  our 
manufactures. 

"  But  what  then  ?  These  are  not 
necessaries  of  life.  Ladies  can  be  very 
tastefully  dressed  in  other  fabrics  besides 
silks.  There  are  many  pretty  American 
dress-goods  which  the  leaders  of  fashion 
might  make  fashionable ;  and  certainly 
no  leader  of  fashion  could  wish  to  dress 
for  a  nobler  object  than  to  aid  her  coun- 
try in  deadly  peril. 

"  It  is  not  a  life-pledge,  not  a  total  ab- 
stinence, that  is  asked,  —  only  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  to  meet  a  stringent  crisis. 
Surely,  women  whose  exertions  in  Sani- 
tary Fairs  have  created  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  will  not  shrink  from  so 
small  a  sacrifice  for  so  obvious  a  good. 

"  Here  is  something  in  which  every  in- 
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dividual  woman  can  help.  Every  wom- 
an who  goes  into  a  shop  and  asks  for 
American  goods  renders  an  appreciable 
aid  to  our  cause.  She  expresses  her  opin- 
ion and  her  patriotism ;  and  her  voice 
forms  a  part  of  that  demand  which  shall 
arouse  and  develop  the  resources  of  her 
country.  We  shall  learn  to  know  our  own 
country.  AVe  shall  learn  to  respect  our 
own  powers,  —  and  every  branch  of  use- 
ful labor  will  spring  and  flourish  under 
our  well-directed  efforts.  We  shall  come 
out  of  our  great  contest,  not  bedraggled, 
ragged,  and  poverty-stricken,  but  devel- 
oped, instructed,  and  rich.  Then  will 
we  gladly  join  with  other  nations  in  the 
free  interchange  of  manufactures,  and 
gratify  our  eye  and  taste  with  what  is 
foreign,  while  we  can  in  turn  send  abroad 
our  own  productions  in  equal  ratio." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Miss  Feather- 
stone,  "  I  should  think  it  was  the  Fourth 
of  July,  —  but  I  yield  the  point.  I  am 
convinced ;  and  henceforth  you  will  see 
me  among  the  most  stringent  of  the 
leaguers." 

"  Right !  "  said  I. 

And,  fair  lady-reader,  let  me  hope  you 
will  say  the  same.  You  can  do  some- 
thing for  your  country, — it  lies  right  in 
your  hand.  Go  to  the  shops,  determined 


on  supplying  your  family  and  yourself 
with  American  goods.  Insist  on  having 
them ;  raise  the  question  of  origin  over 
every  article  shown  to  you.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary times,  some  of  the  leading  ma- 
trons of  New  England  gave  parties  where 
the  ladies  were  dressed  in  homespun  and 
drank  sage-tea.  Fashion  makes  all  things 
beautiful,  and  you,  my  charming  and 
accomplished  friend,  can  create  beauty 
by  creating  fashion.  What  makes  the 
beauty  of  half  the  Cashmere  shawls? 
Not  anything  in  the  shawls  themselves, 
for  they  look  coarse  and  dingy.  It  is 
the  association  with  style  and  fashion. 
Fair  lady,  give  style  and  fashion  to  the 
products  of  your  own  country,  —  resolve 
that  the  money  in  your  hand  shall  go  to 
your  brave  brothers,  to  your  co- Ameri- 
cans, now  straining  every  nerve  to  up- 
hold the  nation,  and  cause  it  to  stand 
high  in  the  earth.  What  are  you  without 
your  country  ?  As  Americans  you  can 
hope  for  no  rank  but  the  rank  of  your 
native  land,  no  badge  of  nobility  but 
her  beautiful  stars.  It  rests  with  this 
conflict  to  decide  whether  those  stars 
shall  be  badges  of  nobility  to  you  and 
your  children  in  all  lands.  Women  of 
America,  your  country  expects  every 
woman  to  do  her  duty ! 


HAWTHORNE. 


IT  is  with  a  sad  pleasure  that  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  will  see  in  its  pages 
the  first  chapter  of  "  The  Dolliver  Ro- 
mance," the  latest  record  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  meant  for  the  public  eye. 
The  charm  of  his  description  and  the 
sweet  flow  of  his  style  will  lead  all  who 
open  upon  it  to  read  on  to  the  closing 
paragraph.  With  its  harmonious  cadences 
the  music  of  this  quaint,  mystic  overture 
is  suddenly  hushed,  and  we  seem  to  hear 
instead  the  tolling  of  a  bell  in  the  far 
distance.  The  procession  of  shadowy 


characters  which  was  gathering  in  our 
imaginations  about  the  ancient  man  and 
the  little  child  who  come  so  clearly  before 
our  sight  seems  to  fade  away,  and  in  its 
place  a  slow-pacing  train  winds  through 
the  village -road  and  up  the  wooded  hill- 
side until  it  stops  at  a  little  opening  among 
the  tall  trees.  There  the  bed  is  made 
in  which  he  whose  dreams  had  peopled 
our  common  life  with  shapes  and  thoughts 
of  beauty  and  wonder  is  to  take  his  rest. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  we 
have  been  reading,  and  of  that  other 
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first  chapter  in  the  life  of  an  Immortal, 
whose  folded  pages  will  be  opened,  we 
trust,  in  the  light  of  a  brighter  day. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  among  the 
last  of  the  friends  who  looked  upon  Haw- 
thorne's living  face.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  he  left  Boston  on 
his  last  journey  I  called  upon  him  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  staying.  He  had 
gone  out  but  a  moment  before.  Looking 
along  the  street,  I  saw  a  figure  at  some 
distance  in  advance  which  could  only  be 
his,  —  but  how  changed  from  his  former 
port  and  figure  !  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  long  iron-gray  locks,  the  carriage 
of  the  head,  and  the  general  look  of  the 
natural  outlines  and  movement;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  shrunken  in  all  his  di- 
mensions, and  faltered  along  with  an 
uncertain,  feeble  step,  as  if  every  move- 
ment were  an  effort.  I  joined  him,  and 
we  walked  together  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  I  learned  so  much  of  his  state 
of  mind  and  body  as  could  be  got  at  with- 
out worrying  him  with  suggestive  ques- 
tions,— my  object  being  to  form  an  opin- 
ion of  his  condition,  as  I  had  been  re- 
quested to  do,  and  to  give  him  some 
hints  that  might  be  useful  to  him  on 
his  journey. 

His  aspect,  medically  considered,  was 
very  unfavorable.  There  were  persist- 
ent local  symptoms,  referred  especially 
to  the  stomach,  —  "  boring  pain,"  disten- 
sion, difficult  digestion,  with  great  wast- 
ing of  flesh  and  strength.  He  was  very 
gentle,  very  willing  to  answer  questions, 
very  docile  to  such  counsel  as  I  offered 
him,  but  evidently  had  no  hope  of  re- 
covering his  health.  He  spoke  as  if  his 
work  were  done,  and  he  should  write  no 
more. 

With  all  his  obvious  depression,  there 
was  no  failing  noticeable  in  his  conversa- 
tional powers.  There  was  the  same  back- 
wardness and  hesitancy  which  in  his  best 
days  it  was  hard  for  him  to  overcome,  so 
that  talking  with  him  was  almost  like  love- 
making,  and  his  shy,  beautiful  soul  had  to 
be  wooed  from  its  bashful  pudency  like  an 
unschooled  maiden.  The  calm  despond- 
ency with  which  he  spoke  about  himself 


confirmed  the  unfavorable  opinion  sug- 
gested by  his  look  and  history. 

The  journey  on  which  Mr.  Hawthorne 
was  setting  out,  when  I  saw  him,  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  A 
few  weeks  earlier  he  had  left  Boston  on  a 
similar  errand  in  company  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ticknor,  who  had  kindly  volun- 
teered to  be  his  companion  in  a  trip  which 
promised  to  be  of  some  extent  and  dura- 
tion, and  from  which  this  faithful  friend, 
whose  generous  devotion  deserves  the 
most  grateful  remembrance,  hoped  to 
bring  him  back  restored,  or  at  least  made 
stronger.  Death  joined  the  travellers, 
but  it  was  not  the  invalid  whom  he  se- 
lected as  his  victim.  The  strong  man 
was  taken,  and  the  suffering  valetudina- 
rian found  himself  charged  with  those 
last  duties  which  he  was  so  soon  to  need 
at  the  hands  of  others.  The  fatigue  of 
mind  and  body  thus  substituted  for  the 
recreation  which  he  greatly  needed  must 
have  hastened  the  course  of  his  disease, 
or  at  least  have  weakened  his  powers  of 
resistance  to  no  small  extent. 

Once  more,  however,  in  company  with 
his  old  college-friend  and  classmate,  Ex- 
President  Pierce,  he  made  the  attempt 
to  recover  his  lost  health  by  this  second 
journey.  My  visit  to  him  on  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure  was  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar one,  partly  of  friendship,  but  partly 
also  in  compliance  with  the  request  I 
have  referred  to. 

I  asked  only  such  questions  as  were  like 
to  afford  practical  hints  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  should  manage  himself  on  his 
journey.  It  was  more  important  that  he 
should  go  away  as  hopeful  as  might  be 
than  that  a  searching  examination  should 
point  him  to  the  precise  part  diseased, 
condemning  him  to  a  forlorn  self-knowl- 
edge such  as  the  masters  of  the  art  of 
diagnosis  sometimes  rashly  substitute  for 
the  ignorance  which  is  comparative  hap- 
piness. Being  supposed  to  remember 
something  of  the  craft  pleasantly  satiriz- 
ed in  the  chapter  before  us,  I  volunteered, 
not  "an  infallible  panacea  of  my  own 
distillation,"  but  some  familiar  palliatives 
which  I  hoped  might  relieve  the  symp- 
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toms  of  which  he  complained  most.  The 
history  of  his  disease  must,  I  suppose,  re- 
main unwritten,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  so.  Men  of  sen- 
sibility and  genius  hate  to  have  their  in- 
firmities dragged  out  of  them  by  the  roots 
in  exhaustive  series  of  cross-questionings 
and  harassing  physical  explorations,  and 
he  who  has  enlarged  the  domain  of  the 
human  soul  may  perhaps  be  spared  his 
contribution  to  the  pathology  of  the  hu- 
man body.  At  least,  I  was  thankful  that 
it  was  not  my  duty  to  sound  all  the  jar- 
ring chords  of  this  sensitive  organism,  and 
that  a  few  cheering  words  and  the  pre- 
scription of  a  not  ungrateful  sedative  and 
cordial  or  two  could  not  lay  on  me  the 
reproach  of  having  given  him  his  "  final 
bitter  taste  of  this  world,  perhaps  doom- 
ed to  be  a  recollected  nauseousness  in  the 
next." 

There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
aspect  that  gave  warning  of  so  sudden  an 
end  as  that  which  startled  us  all.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  died  by  the  gentlest  of 
all  modes  of  release,  fainting,  without  the 
trouble  and  confusion  of  coming  back  to 
life,  —  a  way  of  ending  liable  to  happen 
in  any  disease  attended  with  much  de- 
bility. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  died  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  May.  The  moment,  and  even 
the  hour,  could  not  be  told,  for  he  had 
passed  away  without  giving  any  sign  of 
suffering,  such  as  might  call  the  attention 
of  the  friend  near  him.  On  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  his  body  was  given 
back  to  earth  in  the  place  where  he  had 
long  lived,  and  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  widely  known,  —  the  ancient  town 
of  Concord. 

The  day  of  his  burial  will  always  live 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  shared  in  its 
solemn,  grateful  duties.  All  the  fair 
sights  and  sweet  sounds  of  the  opening 
season  mingled  their  enchantments  as  if 
in  homage  to  the  dead  master,  who,  as  a 
lover  of  Nature  and  a  student  of  life,  had 
given  such  wealth  of  poetry  to  our  New- 
England  home,  and  invested  the  stern 
outlines  of  Puritan  character  with  the 


colors  of  romance.  It  was  the  bridal  day 
of  the  season,  perfect  in  light  as  if  heaven 
were  looking  on,  perfect  in  air  as  if 
Nature  herself  were  sighing  for  our  loss. 
The  orchards  were  all  in  fresh  flower,  — 

41  One  boundless  blush,  one  white-empurpled 
shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms  " ;  — 
the  banks  were  literally  blue  with  vio- 
lets ;  the  elms  were  putting  out  their 
tender  leaves,  just  in  that  passing  aspect 
which  Raphael  loved  to  pencil  in  the 
backgrounds  of  his  holy  pictures,  not 
as  yet  printing  deep  shadows,  but  only 
mottling  the  sunshine  at  their  feet.  The 
birds  were  in  full  song ;  the  pines  were 
musical  with  the  soft  winds  they  sweet- 
ened. All  was  in  faultless  accord,  and 
every  heart  was  filled  with  the  beauty 
that  flooded  the  landscape. 

The  church  where  the  funeral  servi- 
ces were  performed  was  luminous  with 
the  whitest  blossoms  of  the  luxuriant 
spring.  A  great  throng  of  those  who  lov- 
ed him,  of  those  who  honored  his  genius, 
of  those  who  held  him  in  kindly  esteem 
as  a  neighbor  and  friend,  filled  the  edi- 
fice. Most  of  those  who  were  present 
wished  to  look  once  more  at  the  features 
which  they  remembered  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  life's  sunshine  upon  them. 
The  cold  moonbeam  of  death  lay  white 
on  the  noble  forehead  and  still,  placid 
features ;  but  they  never  looked  fuller  of 
power  than  in  this  last  aspect  with  which 
they  met  the  eyes  that  were  turned  upon 
them. 

In  a  patch  of  sunlight,  flecked  by  the 
shade  of  tall,  murmuring  pines,  at  the 
summit  of  a  gently  swelling  mound  where 
the  wild-flowers  had  climbed  to  find  the 
light  and  the  stirring  of  fresh  breezes,  the 
tired  poet  was  laid  beneath  the  green 
turf.  Poet  let  us  call  him,  though  his 
chants  were  not  modulated  in  the  rhythm 
of  verse.  The  element  of  poetry  is  air  : 
we  know  the  poet  by  his  atmospheric  ef- 
fects, by  the  blue  of  his  distances,  by  the 
softening  of  every  hard  outline  he  touch- 
es, by  the  silvery  mist  in  which  he  veils 
deformity  and  clothes  what  is  common 
so  that  it  changes  to  awe-inspiring  mys- 
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tery,  by  the  clouds  of  gold  and  purple 
which  are  the  drapery  of  his  dreams. 
And  surely  we  have  had  but  one  prose- 
writer  who  could  be  compared  with  him 
in  aerial  perspective,  if  we  may  use  the 
painter's  term.  If  Irving  is  the  Claude 
of  our  unrhymed  poetry,  Hawthorne  is 
its  Poussin. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  the  analy- 
sis and  valuation  of  Hawthorne's  genius. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a  thoughtful 
and  generous  estimate  of  his  powers,  and 
a  just  recognition  of  the  singular  beauty 
of  his  style,  he  may  turn  to  the  number 
of  this  magazine  published  in  May,  1860. 
The  last  effort  of  Hawthorne's  creative 
mind  is  before  him  in  the  chapter  here 


printed.  The  hand  of  the  dead  master 
shows  itself  in  every  line.  The  shapes  and 
scenes  he  pictures  slide  at  once  into  our 
consciousness,  as  if  they  belonged  there 
as  much  as  our  own  homes  and  relatives. 
That  limpid  flow  of  expression,  never 
laboring,  never  shallow,  never  hurried 
nor  uneven  nor  turbid,  but  moving  on 
with  tranquil  force,  clear  to  the  depths 
of  its  profoundest  thought,  shows  itself 
with  all  its  consummate  perfections.  Our 
literature  could  ill  spare  the  rich  ripe  au- 
tumn of  such  a  life  as  Hawthorne's,  but 
he  has  left  enough  to  keep  his  name  in 
remembrance  as  long  as  the  language  in 
which  he  shaped  his  deep  imaginations 
is  spoken  by  human  lips. 


A  SCENE   FROM  THE   DOLLIVER  ROMANCE. 


DOCTOR  DOLLIVER,  a  worthy  person- 
age of  extreme  antiquity,  was  aroused 
rather  prematurely,  one  summer  morn- 
ing, by  the  shouts  of  the  child  Pansie,  in 
an  adjoining  chamber,  summoning  Old 
Martha  (who  performed  the  duties  of 
nurse,  housekeeper,  and  kitchen-maid, 
in  the  Doctor's  establishment)  to  take 
up  her  little  ladyship  and  dress  her. 
The  old  gentleman  woke  with  more 
than  his  customary  alacrity,  and,  after 
taking  a  moment  to  gather  his  wits  about 
him,  pulled  aside  the  faded  moreen  cur- 
tains of  his  ancient  bed,  and  thrust  his 
head  into  a  beam  of  sunshine  that  caused 
him  to  wink  and  withdraw  it  again.  This 
transitory  glimpse  of  good  Dr.  Dolliver 
showed  a  flannel  nightcap,  fringed  round 
with  stray  locks  of  silvery  white  hair,  and 
surmounting  a  meagre  and  duskily  yel- 
low visage,  which  was  crossed  and  criss- 
crossed with  a  record  of  his  long  life  in 
wrinkles,  faithfully  written,  no  doubt,  but 
with  such  cramped  chirography  of  Father 
Time  that  the  purport  was  illegible.  It 
seemed  hardly  worth  while  for  the  patri- 
arch to  get  out  of  bed  any  more,  and 


bring  his  forlorn  shadow  into  the  sum- 
mer day  that  was  made  for  younger  folks. 
The  Doctor,  however,  was  by  no  means 
of  that  opinion,  being  considerably  en- 
couraged towards  the  toil  of  living  twen- 
ty-four hours  longer  by  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  he  found  himself  going 
through  the  usually  painful  process  of 
bestirring  his  rusty  joints,  (stiffened  by 
the  very  rest  and  sleep  that  should  have 
made  them  pliable,)  and  putting  them  in 
a  condition  to  bear  his  weight  upon  the 
floor.  Nor  was  he  absolutely  disheart- 
ened by  the  idea  of  those  tonsorial,  ablu- 
tionary,  and  personally  decorative  labors 
which  are  apt  to  become  so  intolerably 
irksome  to  an  old  gentleman,  after  per- 
forming them  daily  and  daily  for  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  years,  and  finding  them 
still  as  immitigably  recurrent  as  at  first. 
Dr.  Dolliver  could  nowise  account  for  this 
happy  condition  of  his  spirits  and  physi- 
cal energies,  until  he  remembered  tak- 
ing an  experimental  sip  of  a  certain  cor- 
dial which  was  long  ago  prepared  by  his 
grandson  and  carefully  sealed  up  in  a 
bottle,  and  had  been  reposited  in  a  dark 
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closet  among  a  parcel  of  effete  medi- 
cines ever  since  that  gifted  young  man's 
death. 

"  It  may  have  wrought  effect  upon 
me,"  thought  the  Doctor,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  lifted  it  again  from  the  pil- 
low. "  It  may  be  so;  for  poor  Cornelius 
oftentimes  instilled  a  strange  efficacy  in- 
to his  perilous  drugs.  But  I  will  rather 
believe  it  to  be  the  operation  of  God's 
mercy,  which  may  have  temporarily  in- 
vigorated my  feeble  age  for  little  Pansie's 
sake." 

A  twinge  of  his  familiar  rheumatism, 
as  he  put  his  foot  out  of  bed,  taught  him 
that  he  must  not  reckon  too  confidently 
upon  even  a  day's  respite  from  the  in- 
trusive family  of  aches  and  infirmities 
which,  with  their  proverbial  fidelity  to 
attachments  once  formed,  had  long  been 
the  closest  acquaintances  that  the  poor 
old  gentleman  had  in  the  world.  Never- 
theless, he  fancied  the  twinge  a  little  less 
poignant  than  those  of  yesterday ;  and, 
moreover,  after  stinging  him  pretty  smart- 
ly, it  passed  gradually  off  with  a  thrill, 
which,  in  its  latter  stages,  grew  to  be  al- 
most agreeable.  Pain  is  but  pleasure 
too  strongly  emphasized.  With  cautious 
movements,  and  only  a  groan  or  two,  the 
good  Doctor  transferred  himself  from  the 
bed  to  the  floor,  where  he  stood  awhile, 
gazing  from  one  piece  of  quaint  furniture 
to  another,  (such  as  stiff-backed  May- 
flower chairs,  an  oaken  chest-of-drawers 
carved  cunningly  with  shapes  of  animals 
and  wreaths  of  foliage,  a  table  with  mul- 
titudinous legs,  a  family-record  in  faded 
embroidery,  a  shelf  of  black-bound  books, 
a  dirty  heap  of  gallipots  and  phials  in  a 
dim  corner,)— gazing  at  these  things  and 
steadying  himself  by  the  bedpost,  while 
his  inert  brain,  still  partially  benumbed 
with  sleep,  came  slowly  into  accordance 
with  the  realities  about  him.  The  object 
which  most  helped  to  bring  Dr.  Dolliver 
completely  to  his  waking  perceptions  was 
one  that  common  observers  might  suppose 
*o  have  been  snatched  bodily  out  of  his 
dreams.  The  same  sunbeam  that  had 
dazzled  the  Doctor  between  the  bed- 
curtains  gleamed  on  the  weather-beaten 


gilding  which  had  once  adorned  this  mys- 
terious symbol,  and  showed  it  to  be  an 
enormous  serpent,  twining  round  a  wood- 
en post,  and  reaching  quite  from  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  to  its  ceiling. 

It  was  evidently  a  thing  that  could 
boast  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  dry- 
rot  having  eaten  out  its  eyes  and  gnawed 
away  the  tip  of  its  tail ;  and  it  must  have 
stood  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
for  a  kind  of  gray  moss  had  partially 
overspread  its  tarnished  gilt  surface,  and 
a  swallow,  or  other  familiar  little  bird, 
in  some  by-gone  summer,  seemed  to  have 
built  its  nest  in  the  yawning  and  exag- 
gerated mouth.  It  looked  like  a  kind  of 
Manichean  idol,  which  might  have  been 
elevated  on  a  pedestal  for  a  century  or 
so,  enjoying  the  worship  of  its  votaries 
in  the  open  air,  until  -the  impious  sect 
perished  from  among  men,  —  all  save  old 
Dr.  Dolliver,  who  had  set  up  the  monster 
in  his  bedchamber  for  the  convenience 
of  private  devotion.  But  we  are  un- 
pardonable in  suggesting  such  a  fantasy 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  venerable  friend, 
knowing  him  to  have  been  as  pious  and 
upright  a  Christian,  and  with  as  little 
of  the  serpent  in  his  character,  as  ever 
came  of  Puritan  lineage.  Not  to  make  a 
further  mystery  about  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, this  bedimmed  and  rotten  reptile  was 
once  the  medical  emblem  or  apothecary's 
sign  of  the  famous  Dr.  Swinnerton,  who 
practised  physic  in  the  earlier  days  of 
New  England,  when  a  head  of  ^scula- 
pius  or  Hippocrates  would  have  vexed 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  as  savoring  of 
heathendom.  The  ancient  dispenser  of 
drugs  had  therefore  set  up  an  image  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  and  followed  his  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  with  great  credit, 
under  this  Scriptural  device;  and  Dr. 
Dolliver,  being  the  apprentice,  pupil,  and 
humble  friend  of  the  learned  Swinner- 
ton's  old  age,  had  inherited  the  symbolic 
snake,  and  much  other  valuable  property, 
by  his  bequest 

While  the  patriarch  was  putting  on 
his  small-clothes,  he  took  care  to  stand 
in  the  parallelogram  of  bright  sunshine 
that  fell  upon  the  uncarpeted  floor.  The 
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summer  warmth  was  very  genial  to  his 
system,  and  yet  made  him  shiver;  his 
wintry  veins  rejoiced  at  it,  though  the 
reviving  blood  tingled  through  them  with 
a  half  painful  and  only  half  pleasurable 
titillation.  For  the  first  few  moments 
after  creeping  out  of  bed,  he  kept  his 
back  to  the  sunny  window  and  seem- 
ed mysteriously  shy  of  glancing  thither- 
ward ;  but  as  the  June  fervor  pervaded 
him  more  and  more  thoroughly,  he  turn- 
ed bravely  about,  and  looked  forth  at  a 
burial-ground  on  the  corner  of  which  he 
dwelt.  There  lay  many  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the 
flavor  of  Dr.  Dolliver's  tinctures  and 
powders  upon  his  tongue ;  it  was  the  pa- 
tient's final  bitter  taste  of  this  world,  and 
perhaps  doomed  to  be  a  recollected  nau- 
seousness  in  the  next.  Yesterday,  in  the 
chill  of  his  forlorn  old  age,  the  Doctor 
expected  soon  to  stretch  out  his  weary 
bones  among  th*at  quiet  community,  and 
might  scarcely  have  shrunk  from  the 
prospect  on  his  own  account,  except, 
indeed,  that  he  dreamily  mixed  up  the 
infirmities  of  his  present  condition  with 
the  repose  of  the  approaching  one,  being 
haunted  by  a  notion  that  the  damp  earth, 
under  the  grass  and  dandelions,  must  needs 
be  pernicious  for  his  cough  and  his  rheu- 
.  matism.  But,  this  morning,  the  cheerful 
sunbeams,  or  the  mere  taste  of  his  grand- 
son's cordial  that  he  had  taken  at  bed- 
time, or  the  fitful  vigor  that  often  sports 
irreverently  with  aged  people,  had  caused 
an  unfrozen  drop  of  youthfulness,  some- 
where within  him,  to  expand. 

"  Hem !  ahem ! "  quoth  the  Doctor,  hop- 
ing with  one  efibrt  to  clear  his  throat  of 
the  dregs  of  a  ten  years'  cough.  "  Mat- 
ters are  not  so  far  gone  with  me  as  I 
thought.  I  have  known  mighty  sensible 
men,  when  only  a  little  age-stricken  or 
otherwise  out  of  sorts,  to  die  of  mere  faint- 
heartedness, a  great  deal  sooner  than 
they  need." 

He  shook  his  silvery  head  at  his  own 
image  in  the  looking-glass,  as  if  to  im- 
press the  apophthegm  on  that  shadowy 
representative  of  himself ;  and  for  his  part, 
he  determined  to  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  live 


as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  if  it  were  on- 
ly for  the  sake  of  little  Pansie,  who  stood 
as  close  to  one  extremity  of  human  life  as 
her  great-grandfather  to  the  other.  This 
child  of  three  years  old  occupied  all  the 
unfossilized  portion  of  good  Dr.  Dolliver's 
heart.  Every  other  interest  that  he  for- 
merly had,  and  the  entire  confraternity 
of  persons  whom  he  once  loved,  had  long 
ago  departed,  and  the  poor  Doctor  could 
not  follow  them,  because  the  grasp  of 
Pansie's  baby-fingers  held  him  back. 

So  he  crammed  a  great  silver  watch 
into  his  fob,  and  drew  on  a  patchwork 
morning-gown  of  an  ancient  fashion.  Its 
original  material  was  said  to  have  been 
the  embroidered  front  of  his  own  wed- 
ding-waistcoat and  the  silken  skirt  of  his 
wife's  bridal  attire,  which  his  eldest  grand- 
daughter had  taken  from  the  carved  chest- 
of-drawers,  after  poor  Bessie,  the  beloved 
of  his  youth,  had  been  half  a  century 
in  the  grave.  Throughout  many  of  the 
intervening  years,  as  the  garment  got 
ragged,  the  spinsters  of  the  old  man's 
family  had  quilted  their  duty  and  affec- 
tion into  it  in  the  shape  of  patches  upon 
patches,  rose-color,  crimson,  blue,  violet, 
and  green,  and  then  (as  their  hopes  faded, 
and  their  life  kept  growing  shadier,  and 
their  attire  took  a  sombre  hue)  sober 
gray  and  great  fragments  of  funereal 
black,  until  the  Doctor  could  revive  the 
memory  of  most  things  that  had  befallen 
him  by  looking  at  his  patchwork-gown, 
as  it  hung  upon  a  chair.  And  now  it 
was  ragged  again,  and  all  the  fingers 
that  should  have  mended  it  were  cold. 
It  had  an  Eastern  fragrance,  too,  a  smell 
of  drugs,  strong-scented  herbs,  and  spicy 
gums,  gathered  from  the  many  potent 
infusions  that  had  from  time  to  time 
been  spilt  over  it ;  so  that,  snuffing  him 
afar  off,  you  might  have  taken  Dr.  Dol- 
liver for  a  mummy,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  undeceived  by  his  shrunken 
and  torpid  aspect,  as  he  crept  nearer. 

Wrapt  in  his  odorous  and  many-color- 
ed robe,  he  took  staff  in  hand  and  moved 
pretty  vigorously  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case. As  it  was  somewhat  steep,  and  but 
dimly  lighted,  he  began  cautiously  to  de- 
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scend,  putting  his  left  hand  on  the  banis- 
ter, and  poking  down  his  long  stick  to 
assist  him  in  making  sure  of  the  succes- 
sive steps ;  and  thus  he  became  a  living 
illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  Scripture, 
where  it  describes  the  aged  as  being 
"  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,"  —  a  truth 
that  is  often  found  to  have  a  sadder  pur- 
port than  its  external  one.  Half-way  to 
the  bottom,  however,  the  Doctor  heard 
the  impatient  and  authoritative  tones 
of  little  Pansie,  —  Queen  Pansie,  as  she 
might  fairly  have  been  styled,  in  refer- 
ence to  her  position  in  the  household,  — 
calling  amain  for  grandpapa  and  break- 
fast. He  was  startled  into  such  perilous 
activity  by  the  summons,  that  his  heels 
slid  on  the  stairs,  the  slippers  were  shuf- 
fled off  his  feet,  and  he  saved  himself 
from  a  tumble  only  by  quickening  his 
pace,  and  coming  down  at  almost  a 
run. 

"  Mercy  on  my  poor  old  bones ! "  men- 
tally exclaimed  the  Doctor,  fancying  him- 
self fractured  in  fifty  places.  "  Some  of 
them  are  broken,  surely,  and  methinks 
my  heart  has  leaped  out  of  my  mouth  ! 
What !  all  right  ?  Well,  well !  but  Prov- 
idence is  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve, 
prancing  down  this  steep  staircase  like  a 
kid  of  three  months  old !  " 

He  bent  stiffly  to  gather  up  his  slip- 
pers and  fallen  staff;  and  meanwhile 
Pansie  had  heard  the  tumult  of  her 
great -grandfather's  descent,  and  was 
pounding  against  the  door  of  the  break- 
fast-room in  her  haste  to  come  at  him. 
The  Doctor  opened  it,  and  there  she 
stood,  a  rather  pale  and  large-eyed  little 
thing,  quaint  in  her  aspect,  as  might 
well  be  the  case  with  a  motherless  child, 
dwelling  in  an  uncheerful  house,  with  no 
other  playmates  than  a  decrepit  old  man 
and  a  kitten,  and  no  better  atmosphere 
within  -  doors  than  the  odor  of  decayed 
apothecary's  -  stuff,  nor  gayer  neighbor- 
hood than  that  of  the  adjacent  burial- 
ground,  where  all  her  relatives,  from  her 
great-grandmother  downward,  lay  call- 
ing to  her,  "  Pansie,  Pansie,  it  is  bed- 
time ! "  even  in  the  prime  of  the  sum- 
mer morning.  For  those  dead  women- 


folk, especially  her  mother  and  the 
whole  row  of  maiden  aunts  and  grand- 
aunts,  could  not  but  be  anxious  about 
the  child,  knowing  that  little  Pansie 
would  be  far  safer  under  a  tuft  of  dan- 
delions than  if  left  alone,  as  she  soon 
must  be,  in  this  difficult  and  deceitful 
world. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  damask 
roses  in  her  cheeks,  she  seemed  a  healthy 
child,  and  certainly  showed  great  capa- 
city of  energetic  movement  in  the  impul- 
sive capers  with  which  she  welcomed 
her  venerable  progenitor.  She  shouted 
out  her  satisfaction,  moreover,  (as  her 
custom  was,  having  never  had  any  over- 
sensitive auditors  about  her  to  tame 
down  her  voice,)  till  even  the  Doctor's 
dull  ears  were  full  of  the  clamor. 

"  Pansie,  darling,"  said  Dr.  DoUiver 
cheerily,  patting  her  brown  hair  with 
his  tremulous  fingers,  "  thou  hast  put 
some  of  thine  own  friskiriess  into  poor  old 
grandfather,  this  fine  morning  !  Dost 
know,  child,  that  he  came  near  breaking 
his  neck  down-stairs  at  the  sound  of  thy 
voice  ?  What  wouldst  thou  have  done 
then,  little  Pansie  ?  " 

"  Kiss  poor  grandpapa  and  make  him 
well ! "  answered  the  child,  remembering 
the  Doctor's  own  mode  of  cure  in  similar 
mishaps  to  herself.  "  It  shall  do  poor 
grandpapa  good ! "  she  added,  putting  up 
her  mouth  to  apply  the  remedy. 

"  Ah,  little  one,  thou  hast  greater  faith 
in  thy  medicines  than  ever  I  had  in  my 
drugs,"  replied  the  patriarch  with  a  gig- 
gle, surprised  and  delighted  at  his  own 
readiness  of  response.  "  But  the  kiss  is 
good  for  my  feeble  old  heart,  Pansie, 
though  it  might  do  little  to  mend  a  brok- 
en neck ;  so  give  grandpapa  another  dose, 
and  let  us  to  breakfast." 

In  this  merry  humor  they  sat  down  to 
the  table,  great-grandpapa  and  Pansie 
side  by  side,  and  the  kitten,  as  soon  ap- 
peared, making  a  third  in  the  party. 
First,  she  showed  her  mottled  head  out 
of  Pansie's  lap,  delicately  sipping  milk 
from  the  child's  basin  without  rebuke ; 
then  she  took  post  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's shoulder,  purring  like  a  spinning- 
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wheel,  trying  her  claws  in  the  wadding 
of  his  dressing-gown,  and  still  more  im- 
pressively reminding  him  of  her  presence 
by  putting  out  a  paw  to  intercept  a 
warmed-over  morsel  of  yesterday's  chick- 
en on  its  way  to  the  Doctor's  mouth. 
After  skilfully  achieving  this  feat,  she 
scrambled  down  upon  the  breakfast-table 
and  began  to  wash  her  face  and  hands. 
Evidently,  these  companions  were  all 
three  on  intimate  terms,  as  was  natural 
enough,  since  a  great  many  childish  im- 
pulses were  softly  creeping  back  on  the 
simple-minded  old  man ;  insomuch  that, 
if  no  worldly  necessities  nor  painful  in- 
firmity had  disturbed  him,  his  remnant 
of  life  might  have  been  as  cheaply  and 
cheerily  enjoyed  as  the  early  playtime 
of  the  kitten  and  the  child.  Old  Dr. 
Dolliver  and  his  great-grand-daughter 
(a  ponderous  title,  which  seemed  quite  to 
overwhelm  the  tiny  figure  of  Pansie) 
had  met  one  another  at  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  the  life-circle  :  her  sunrise  served 
him  for  a  sunset,  illuminating  his  locks 
of  silver  and  hers  of  golden  brown  with 
a  homogeneous  shimmer  of  twinkling 
light. 

Little  Pansie  was  the  one  earthly  creat- 
ure that  inherited  a  drop  of  the  Dolli- 
ver blood.  The  Doctor's  only  child,  poor 
Bessie's  offspring,  had  died  the  better 
part  of  a  hundred  years  before,  and  his 
grandchildren,  a  numerous  and  dimly  re- 
membered brood,  had  vanished  along  his 
weary  track  in  their  youth,  maturity,  or 
incipient  age,  till,  hardly  knowing  how 
it  had  all  happened,  he  found  himself 
tottering  onward  with  an  infant's  small 
fingers  in  his  nerveless  grasp.  So  misti- 
ly did  his  dead  progeny  come  and  go  in 
the  patriarch's  decayed  recollection,  that 
this  solitary  child  represented  for  him  the 
successive  babyhoods  of  the  many  that 
had  gone  before.  The  emotions  of  his 
early  paternity  came  back  to  him.  She 
seemed  the  baby  of  a  past  age  oftener 
than  she  seemed  Pansie.  A  whole  fam- 
ily of  grand-aunts,  (one  of  whom  had 
perished  in  her  cradle,  never  so  mature 
as  Pansie  now,  another  in  her  virgin 
bloom,  another  in  autumnal  maiden- 


hood, yellow  and  shrivelled,  with  vin- 
egar in  her  blood,  and  still  another,  a 
forlorn  widow,  whose  grief  outlasted  even 
its  vitality,  and  grew  to  be  merely  a  tor- 
pid habit,  and  was  saddest  then,)  —  all 
their  hitherto  forgotten  features  peeped 
through  the  face  of  the  great-grandchild, 
and  their  long  inaudible  voices  sobbed, 
shouted,  or  laughed,  in  her  familiar  tones. 
But  it  often  happened  to  Dr.  Dolliver, 
while  frolicking  amid  this  throng  of 
ghosts,  where  the  one  reality  looked  no 
more  vivid  than  its  shadowy  sisters,  — 
it  often  happened  that  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  at  a  sudden  perception  of  what  a 
sad  and  poverty-stricken  old  man  he 
was,  already  remote  from  his  own  gen- 
eration, and  bound  to  stray  farther  on- 
ward as  the  sole  playmate  and  protector 
of  a  child  ! 

As  Dr.  Dolliver,  in  spite  of  his  advanc- 
ed epoch  of  life,  is  likely  to  remain  a 
considerable  time  longer  upon  our  hands, 
we  deem  it  expedient  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  position,  in  order  that  the 
story  may  get  onward  with  the  greater 
freedom  when  he  rises  from  the  break- 
fast-table. Deeming  it  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, we  have  allowed  him  the  honora- 
ry title  of  Doctor,  as  did  all  his  towns- 
people and  contemporaries,  except,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  formal  old  physicians, 
stingy  of  civil  phrases  and  over-jealous 
of  their  own  professional  dignity.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  crusty  graduates  were 
technically  right  in  excluding  Dr.  Dol- 
liver from  their  fraternity.  He  had 
never  received  the  degree  of  any  medi- 
cal school,  nor  (save  it  might  be  for  the 
cure  of  a  toothache,  or  a  child's  rash,  or 
a  whitlow  on  a  seamstress's  finger,  or 
some  such  trifling  malady)  had  he  ever 
been  even  a  practitioner  of  the  awful 
science  with  which  his  popular  designa- 
tion connected  him.  Our  old  friend,  in 
short,  even  at  his  highest  social  elevation, 
claimed  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
apothecary,  and,  in  these  later  and  far 
less  prosperous  days,  scarcely  so  much. 
Since  the  death  of  his  last  surviving 
grandson,  (Pansie's  father,  whom  he  had 
instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his 
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science,  and  who,  being  distinguished 
by  an  experimental  and  inventive  ten- 
dency, was  generally  believed  to  have 
poisoned  himself  with  an  infallible  pan- 
acea of  his  own  distillation,)  —  since  that 
final  bereavement,  Dr.  Dolliver's  once 
pretty  flourishing  business  had  lament- 
ably declined.  After  a  few  months  of 
unavailing  struggle,  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  take  down  the  Brazen  Serpent 
from  the  position  to  which  Dr.  Swinner- 
ton  had  originally  elevated  it,  in  front  of 
his  shop  in  the  main  street,  and  to  retire 
to  his  private  dwelling,  situated  in  a  by- 
lane  and  on  the  edge  of  a  burial-ground. 
This  house,  as  well  as  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent, some  old  medical  books,  and  a 
drawer  full  of  manuscripts,  had  come  to 
him  by  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Swinnerton. 
The  dreariness  of  the  locality  had  been 
of  small  importance  to  our  friend  in  his 
young  manhood,  when  he  first  led  his 
fair  wife  over  the  threshold,  and  so  long 
as  neither  of  them  had  any  kinship  with 
the  human  dust  that  rose  into  little  hil- 
locks, and  still  kept  accumulating  be- 
neath their  window.  But,  too  soon  after- 
wards, when  poor  Bessie  herself  had 
gone  early  to  rest  there,  it  is  probable 
that  an  influence  from  her  grave  may 
have  prematurely  calmed  and  depressed 
her  widowed  husband,  taking  away  much 
of  the  energy  from  what  should  have 
been  the  most  active  portion  of  his  life. 
Thus  he  never  grew  rich.  His  thrifty 
townsmen  used  to  tell  him,  that,  in  any 
other  man's  hands,  Dr.  Swinnerton's 
Brazen  Serpent  (meaning,  I  presume, 
the  inherited  credit  and  good-will  of  that 
old  worthy's  trade)  would  need  but  ten 
years'  time  to  transmute  its  brass  into 
gold.  In  Dr.  Dolliver's  keeping,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  inauspicious  symbol  lost 
the  greater  part  of  what  superficial  gild- 
ing it  originally  had.  Matters  had  not 
mended  with  him  in  more  advanced  life, 
after  he  had  deposited  a  further  and 
further  portion  of  his  heart  and  its  af- 
fections in  each  successive  one  of  a  long 
row  of  kindred  graves  ;  and  as  he  stood 
over  the  last  of  them,  holding  Pansie  by 
the  hand  and  looking  down  upon  the 


coffin  of  his  grandson,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  old  man  wept,  partly  for  those 
gone  before,  but  not  so  bitterly  as  for  the 
little  one  that  stayed  behind.  Why  had 
not  God  taken  her  with  the  rest  ?  And 
then,  so  hopeless  as  he  was,  so  destitute 
of  possibilities  of  good,  his  weary  frame, 
his  decrepit  bones,  his  dried-up  heart, 
might  have  crumbled  into  dust  at  once, 
and  have  been  scattered  by  the  next 
wind  over  all  the  heaps  of  earth  that 
were  akin  to  him. 

This  intensity  of  desolation,  however, 
was  of  too  positive  a  character  to  be  long 
sustained  by  a  person  of  Dr.  Dolliver's 
original  gentleness  and  simplicity,  and 
now  so  completely  tamed  by  age  and 
misfortune.  Even  before  he  turned 
away  from  the  grave,  he  grew  conscious 
of  a  slightly  cheering  and  invigorating 
effect  from  the  tight  grasp  of  the  child's 
warm  little  hand.  Feeble  as  he  was,  she 
seemed  to  adopt  him  willingly  for  her 
protector.  And  the  Doctor  never  after- 
wards shrank  from  his  duty  nor  quailed 
beneath  it,  but  bore  himself  like  a  man, 
striving,  amid  the  sloth  of  age  and  the 
breaking-up  of  intellect,  to  earn  the  com- 
petency which  he  had  failed  to  accumu- 
late even  in  his  most  vigorous  days. 

To  the  extent  of  securing  a  present 
subsistence  for  Pansie  and  himself,  he  was 
successful.  After  his  son's  death,  when 
the  Brazen  Serpent  fell  into  popular  dis- 
repute, a  small  share  of  tenacious  patron- 
age followed  the  old  man  into  his  retire- 
ment. In  his  prime,  he  had  been  allow- 
ed to  possess  more  skill  than  usually  fell 
to  the  share  of  a  Colonial  apothecary, 
having  been  regularly  apprenticed  to 
Dr.  Swinnerton,  who,  throughout  his 
long  practice,  was  accustomed  person- 
ally to  concoct  the  medicines  which  he 
prescribed  and  dispensed.  It  was  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  the  ancient  physi- 
cian had  learned  the  art  at  the  world- 
famous  drug -manufactory  of  Apothe- 
cary's Hall,  in  London,  and,  as  some 
people  half-malignly  whispered,  had  per- 
fected himself  under  masters  more  sub- 
tle than  were  to  be  found  even  there. 
Unquestionably,  in  many  critical  cases 
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Le  was  known  to  have  employed  reme- 
dies of  mysterious  composition  and  dan- 
gerous potency,  which  in  less  skilful 
hands  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
kill  than  cure.  He  would  willingly,  it  is 
said,  have  taught  his  apprentice  the  se- 
crets of  these  prescriptions,  but  the  lat- 
ter, being  of  a  timid  character  and  del- 
icate conscience,  had  shrunk  from  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  It  was  probably 
as  the  result  of  the  same  scrupulosity  that 
Dr.  Dolliver  had  always  declined  to  enter 
the  medical  profession,  in  which  his  old 
instructor  had  set  him  such  heroic  exam- 
ples of  adventurous  dealing  with  matters 
of  life  and  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
aromatic  fragrance,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
learned  Swinnerton's  reputation  had 
clung  to  our  friend  through  life ;  and 
there  -were  elaborate  preparations  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  that  day,  requiring 
such  minute  skill  and  conscientious  fidel- 
ity in  the  concocter  that  the  physicians 
were  still  glad  to  confide  them  to  one  in 
whom  these  qualities  were  so  evident. 

Moreover,  the  grandmothers  of  the 
community  were  kind  to  him,  and  mind- 
ful of  his  perfumes,  his  rose-water,  his  cos- 
metics, tooth-powders,  pomanders,  and 
pomades,  the  scented  memory  of  which 
lingered  about  their  toilet-tables,  or  came 
faintly  back  from  the  days  when  they 
were  beautiful.  Among  this  class  of  cus- 
tomers there  was  still  a  demand  for  cer- 
tain comfortable  little  nostrums,  (deli- 
cately sweet  and  pungent  to  the  taste, 
cheering  to  the  spirits,  and  fragrant  in 
the  breath,)  the  proper  distillation  of 
which  was  the  airiest  secret  that  the 
mystic  Swinnerton  had  left  behind  him. 
And,  besides,  these  old  ladies  had  always 
liked  the  manners  of  Dr.  Dolliver,  and 
used  to  speak  of  his  gentle  courtesy  be- 
hind the  counter  as  having  positively 
been  something  to  admire  ;  though,  of 
later  years,  an  unrefined,  an  almost  rus- 
tic simplicity,  such  as  belonged  to  his 
humble  ancestors,  appeared  to  have  tak- 
en possession  of  him,  as  it  often  does  of 
prettily  mannered  men  in  their  late  de- 
cay. 

But  it  resulted  from  all  these  favorable 


circumstances  that  the  Doctor's  marble 
mortar,  though  worn  with  long  service 
and  considerably  damaged  by  a  crack 
that  pervaded  it,  continued  to  keep  up 
an  occasional  intimacy  with  the  pestle  ; 
and  he  still  weighed  drachms  and  scru- 
ples in  his  delicate  scales,  though  it  seem- 
ed impossible,  dealing  with  such  minute 
quantities,  that  his  tremulous  fingers 
should  not  put  in  too  little  or  too  much, 
leaving  out  life  with  the  deficiency  or 
spilling  in  death  with  the  surplus.  To 
say  the  truth,  his  stanchest  friends  were 
beginning  to  think  that  Dr.  Dolliver's 
fits  of  absence  (when  his  mind  appeared 
absolutely  to  depart  from  him,  while  his 
frail  old  body  worked  on  mechanically) 
rendered  him  not  quite  trustworthy  with- 
out a  close  supervision  of  his  proceedings. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  convince 
the  aged  apothecary  of  the  necessity  for 
such  vigilance ;  and  if  anything  could  stir 
up  his  gentle  temper  to  wrath,  or,  as 
oftener  happened,  to  tears,  it  was  the 
attempt  (which  he  was  marvellously 
quick  to  detect)  thus  to  interfere  with 
his  long-familiar  business. 

The  public,  meanwhile,  ceasing  to  re- 
gard Dr.  Dolliver  in  his  professional  as- 
pect, had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
him  as  perhaps  their  oldest  fellow-citizen. 
It  was  he  that  remembered  the  Great 
Fire  and  the  Great  Snow,  and  that  had 
been  a  grown-up  stripling  at  the  terrible 
epoch  of  Witch-Times,  and  a  child  just 
breeched  at  the  breaking -out  of  King 
Philip's  Indian  War.  He,  too,  in  his 
school-boy  days,  had  received  a  benedic- 
tion from  the  patriarchal  Governor  Brad- 
street,  and  thus  could  boast  (somewhat 
as  Bishops  do  of  their  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  the  Apostles)  of  a  transmitted 
blessing  from  the  whole  company  of 
sainted  Pilgrims,  among  whom  the  ven- 
erable magistrate  had  been  an  honored 
companion.  Viewing  their  townsman  in 
this  aspect,  the  people  revoked  the  cour- 
teous Doctorate  with  which  they  had 
heretofore  decorated  him,  and  now  knew 
him  most  familiarly  as  Grandsir  Dolliver. 
His  white  head,  his  Puritan  band,  his 
threadbare  garb,  (the  fashion  of  which 
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he  had  ceased  to  change,  half  a  century 
ago,)  his  gold-headed  staff,  that  had  been 
Dr.  Swinnerton's,  his  shrunken,  frosty 
figure,  and  its  feeble  movement,  —  all 
these  characteristics  had  a  wholeness  and 
permanence  in  the  public  recognition, 
like  the  meeting-house  steeple  or  the 
town-pump.  All  the  younger  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  unconsciously  ascribed 
a  sort  of  aged  immortality  to  Grandsir 
Dolliver's  infirm  and  reverend  presence. 
They  fancied  that  he  had  been  born  old, 
(at  least,  I  remember  entertaining  some 
such  notions  about  age-stricken  people, 
when  I  myself  was  young,)  and  that  he 
could  the  better  tolerate  his  aches  and 
incommodities,  his  dull  ears  and  dim  eyes, 
his  remoteness  from  human  intercourse 
within  the  crust  of  indurated  years,  the 
cold  temperature  that  kept  him  always 
shivering  and  sad,  the  heavy  burden 
that  invisibly  bent  down  his  shoulders, 
—  that  all  these  intolerable  things  might 
bring  a  kind  of  enjoyment  to  Grandsir 
Dolliver,  as  the  life-long  conditions  of  his 
peculiar  existence. 

But,  alas!  it  was  a  terrible  mistake. 
This  weight  of  years  had  a  perennial 
novelty  for  the  poor  sufferer.  He  never 
grew  accustomed  to  it,  but,  long  as  he 
had  now  borne  the  fretful  torpor  of  his 
waning  life,  and  patient  as  he  seemed, 
he  still  retained  an  inward  consciousness 
that  these  stiffened  shoulders,  these  quail- 
ing knees,  this  cloudiness  of  sight  and 
brain,  this  confused  forgetfulness  of  men 
and  affairs,  were  troublesome  accidents 
that  did  not  really  belong  to  him.  He 
possibly  cherished  a  half-recognized  idea 
that  they  might  pass  away.  Youth,  how- 
ever eclipsed  for  a  season,  is  undoubtedly 
the  proper,  permanent,  and  genuine  con- 
dition of  man ;  and  if  we  look  closely 
into  this  dreary  delusion  of  growing  old, 
we  shall  find  that  it  never  absolutely 
succeeds  in  laying  hold  of  our  innermost 
convictions.  A  sombre  garment,  woven 
of  life's  unrealities,  has  muffled  us  from 
our  true  self,  but  within  it  smiles  the 
young  man  whom  we  knew ;  the  ashes 
of  many  perishable  things  have  fallen 
upon  our,  youthful  fire,  but  beneath  them 


lurk  the  seeds  of  inextinguishable  flame. 
So  powerful  is  this  instinctive  faith  that 
men  of  simple  modes  of  character  are 
prone  to  antedate  its  consummation. 
And  thus  it  happened  with  poor  Grand- 
sir  Dolliver,  who  often  awoke  from  an 
old  man's  fitful  sleep  with  a  sense  that 
his  senile  predicament  was  but  a  dream 
of  the  past  night ;  and  hobbling  hastily 
across  the  cold  floor  to  the  looking-glass, 
he  would  be  grievously  disappointed  at 
beholding  the  white  hair,  the  wrinkles 
and  furrows,  the  ashen  visage  and  bent 
form,  the  melancholy  mask  of  Age,  in 
which,  as  he  now  remembered,  some 
strange  and  sad  enchantment  had  in- 
volved him  for  years  gone  by  ! 

To  other  eyes  than  his  own,  however, 
the  shrivelled  old  gentleman  looked  as  if 
there  were  little  hope  of  his  throwing  off 
this  too  artfully  wrought  disguise,  until, 
at  no  distant  day,  his  stooping  figure 
should  be  straightened  out,  his  hoary 
locks  be  smoothed  over  his  brows,  and 
his  much  enduring  bones  be  laid  safely 
away,  with  a  green  coverlet  spread  over 
them,  beside  his  Bessie,  who  doubtless 
would  recognize  her  youthful  companion 
in  spite  of  his  ugly  garniture-  of  decay. 
He  longed  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  loving 
eyes  now  closed ;  he  shrank  from  the 
hard  stare  of  them  that  loved  him  not. 
Walking  the  streets  seldom  and  reluc- 
tantly, he  felt  a  dreary  impulse  to  elude 
the  people's  observation,  as  if  with  a  sense 
that  he  had  gone  irrevocably  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  broken  his  connecting  links  with 
the  network  of  human  life ;  or  else  it  was 
that  nightmare  -  feeling  which  we  some- 
times have  in  dreams,  when  we  seem 
to  find  ourselves  wandering  through  a 
crowded  avenue,  with  the  noonday  sun 
upon  us,  in  some  wild  extravagance  of 
dress  or  nudity.  He  was  conscious  of 
estrangement  from  his  towns-people,  but 
did  not  always  know  how  nor  wherefore, 
nor  why  he  should  be  thus  groping 
through  the  twilight  mist  in  solitude. 
If  they  spoke  loudly  to  him,  with  cheery 
voices,  the  greeting  translated  itself  faint- 
ly and  mournfully  to  his  ears ;  if  they 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  it  was  as  if  a 
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thick,  insensible  glove  absorbed  the  kind- 
ly pressure  and  the  warmth.  When  lit- 
tle Pansie  was  the  companion  of  his  walk, 
her  childish  gayety  and  freedom  did  not 
avail  to  bring  him  into  closer  relationship 
with  men,  but  seemed  to  follow  him  in- 
to that  region  of  indefinable  remoteness, 
that  dismal  Fairy-Land  of  aged  fancy, 
into  which  old  Grandsir  Dolliver  had  so 
strangely  crept  away. 

Yet  there  were  moments,  as  many 
persons  had  noticed,  when  the  great- 
grandpapa  would  suddenly  take  stronger 
hues  of  life.  It  was  as  if  his  faded  figure 
had  been  colored  over  anew,  or  at  least, 
as  he  and  Pansie  moved  along  the  street, 
as  if  a  sunbeam  had  fallen  across  him,  in- 
stead of  the  gray  gloom  of  an  instant  be- 
fore. His  chilled  sensibilities  had  prob- 
ably been  touched  and  quickened  by  the 
warm  contiguity  of  his  little  companion 
through  the  medium  of  her  hand,  as  it 
stirred  within  his  own,  or  some  inflection 
of  her  voice  that  set  his  memory  ring- 
ing and  chiming  with  forgotten  sounds. 
While  that  music  lasted,  the  old  man  was 
alive  and  happy.  And  there  were  sea- 
sons, it  might  be,  happier  than  even 


these,  when  Pansie  had  been  kissed  and 
put  to  bed,  and  Grandsir  Dolliver  sat 
by  his  fireside  gazing  in  among  the  mas- 
sive coals,  and  absorbing  their  glow  into 
those  cavernous  abysses  with  which  all 
men  communicate.  Hence  come  angels 
or  fiends  into  our  twilight  musings,  ac- 
cording as  we  may  have  peopled  them 
in  by -gone  years.  Over  our  friend's 
face,  in  the  rosy  flicker  of  the  fire-gleam, 
stole  an  expression  of  repose  and  perfect 
trust  that  made  him  as  beautiful  to  look 
at,  in  his  high-backed  chair,  as  the  child 
Pansie  on  her  pillow  ;  and  sometimes  the 
spirits  that  were  watching  him  beheld  a 
calm  surprise  draw  slowly  over  his  feat- 
ures and  brighten  into  joy,  yet  not  so 
vividly  as  to  break  his  evening  quietude. 
The  gate  of  heaven  had  been  kindly 
left  ajar,  that  this  forlorn  old  creature 
might  catch  a  glimpse  witihin.  All  the 
night  afterwards,  he  would  be  semi-con- 
scious of  an  intangible  bliss  diffused 
through  the  fitful  lapses  of  an  old  man's 
slumber,  and  would  awake,  at  early 
dawn,  with  a  faint  thrilling  of  the  heart- 
strings, as  if  there  had  been  music  just 
now  wandering  over  them. 


CURRENCY. 


IT  is  not  only  for  gold  that  men  labor, 
fight,  and  die.  One  labors  long  to  perfect 
an  invention  ;  another,  to  illustrate  a  the- 
ory ;  a  third,  to  express  a  sentiment ;  a 
fourth,  to  acquire  real  estate.  With  suc- 
cess, the  first  has  a  machine ;  the  second, 
a  treatise ;  the  third,  a  poem ;  the  fourth, 
a  deed.  Perhaps  no  other  four  persons 
would  willingly  expend  the  same  amount 
of  labor  on  the  same  objects  ;  yet  this  dif- 
ference of  estimate  effects  no  difference 
in  the  objects.  Estimation,  therefore,  or 
value,  is  not  a  quality  of  those  objects, 
but  a  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  them  ; 
accordingly,  the  poem  has  value  as  well 
as  the  machine, — the  deed,  as  well  as  the 
wealth  it  defines.  The  value  of  the  deed 


is,  however,  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  wealth.  The  value  of  the  wealth  is 
based  on  desire,  that  of  the  deed  on  right, 
though  in  neither  case  exclusively,  as,  in 
a  general  sense,  value  always  involves 
both  desire  and  right,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  commercial  relation,  resulting  from  a 
state  of  society. 

Men  have  the  sense  of  right,  and  the 
intellect  to  define  it,  the  will  to  defend, 
and  the  power  to  enforce  it ;  and,  for  the 
more  perfect  development  of  these  capa- 
bilities, they  have  instituted  government. 
The  functions  of  government  are,  there- 
fore, the  definition,  the  defence,  and  the 
enforcement  of  right. 

The  exercise  of  the  function  of  defini- 
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tion  led  to  the  invention  of  two  classes  of 
commercial  instrumentalities,  —  the  real, 
consisting  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  ideal  or  representative,  consisting  of 
writing  and  notation.  The  exercise  of 
the  remaining  functions  of  government 
secures  the  wealth  these  serve  to  define. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  true,  in  a  rude  sense, 
that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  in  a  proper  sense, 
that  the  remaining  point  is  worth  more 
than  the  nine ;  the  defence  and  enforce- 
ment of  right  being  an  absolute  and  well- 
defined  rule  of  government.  In  a  state 
of  barbarism  men  prefer  fact  to  right,  for 
an  obvious  reason  ;  but  as  they  advance 
in  science  and  civilization,  as  their  con- 
ceptions become  more  distinct,  their  defi- 
nitions more  exact,  their  defences  more 
complete,  and  their  enforcements  more 
powerful,  their  faith  in  right  increases, 
and  their  esteem  increases  with  their 
faith,  until  right  becomes  of  more  value 
than  possession. 

Exchange,  whether  by  barter  or  sale, 
is  the  result  of  differences  of  estimate  or 
value.  By  barter,  the  articles  exchanged 
are  themselves  the  mediums ;  if,  there- 
fore, a  given  article  be  generally  accept- 
ed to  that  use,  it  becomes  a  common  me- 
dium ;  and  if  it  be  divided  by  government 
into  well-defined  quantities,  suited  and 
intended  for  that  use,  it  becomes  money. 
Money,  therefore,  in  its  original  form,  is 
a  common  medium  of  barter,  that  is  ac- 
cepted to  that  use  by  authority  of  law, — 
a  medium  which,  considered  distinctly 
from  that  authority,  is  simply  an  article 
of  merchandise  possessing  qualities  that 
make  it  preferable  as  a  means  of  barter, 
and  which,  for  convenience  of  use,  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  government  -  inspector, 
defining  the  exact  quantity  contained  in 
each  piece,  but  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
authorized,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  law,  has  ideal  qualities  that  make  it 
the  means  of  sale  :  these  are,  right  of 
use,  nomination,  and  numeration.  The 
ideal  qualities  of  money  serve  to  estab- 
lish price,  to  create  money  of  account,  to 
make  credits  possible,  and  ultimately  to 
produce  credit  -  mediums  of  exchange,  or 


bills,  which,  in  a  given  form,  though  mere 
declarations  of  right  to  the  wealth  they 
are  said  to  represent,  become,  in  the  hands 
of  a  civilized  people,  a  species  of  currency 
that,  with  all  its  defects,  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  most  effectual  means  both  of 
commerce  and  of  government. 

Wealth  is  that  which  may  be  used. 
Value  is  that  by  means  of  which  wealth 
may  be  exchanged.  A  currency,  there- 
fore, should  consist  of  representatives  of 
value, — of  representatives,  because  value, 
being  ideal,  is  known  only  by  that  means, 
—  of  value,  because  it  is  only  by  differ- 
ences of  estimate  or  value  that  exchanges 
are  possible.  But,  as  these  representa- 
tives are  wholly  nominal,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  issued  in  any  quantity,  and  as 
their  increase  or  decrease  affects  the  val- 
ue of  credits,  their  issue  requires  regula- 
tion. The  quantity  of  the  currency  may 
be  well  regulated  by  finding  the  rate  per 
head  of  population  during  a  favorable 
state  of  trade,  and  by  adhering  to  that 
invariably. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  reached  the  degree  of  science  and 
civilization  proper  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  currency  is  not  yet  evident ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  take 
the  lead  in  this  as  they  have  in  some  oth- 
er actions  indicative  of  advance,  —  that 
they  will  erelong  understand  the  impro- 
priety of  attempting  to  measure  value 
by  means  of  merchandise,  that  is,  by  a 
means  that  is  subject  to  variations  of 
quantity, — a  conclusion  that  may  not  ap- 
pear obvious  in  this  aspect,  but  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  in  commerce  a 
variable  measure  is  absurd  in  theory  and 
intolerable  in  practice.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely parallel  with  using  'gold,  or  any 
other  article  of  merchandise,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value. 

The  elements  of  currency  are  value, 
a  commercial  relation  derived  from  per- 
sons, and  quantity,  a  property  of  things 
derived  heretofore  from  the  precious  met- 
als or  their  representatives.  But  this 
quantity  is  inconstant,  and  to  use  an  in- 
constant quantity  as  a  measure  is  absurd. 
The  quantity  of  the  currency  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  rendered  constant,  both  positive- 
ly and  relatively,  by  deriving  it  wholly 
from  persons,— that  is,  by  giving  it  an  in- 
variable quantitative  relation  to  the  pop- 
ulation :  a  rule  that  is  both  simple  and 
easy  of  practice,  because  value  is  already 
nominated  and  numerated,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  already  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  divisions  of  the  currency  should  be 
the  simplest  possible,  that  is,  binary,  and 
the  definitions  of  the  parts  should  be  as 
simple  as  those  of  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  -  tender  cur- 
rency, so  called,  it  serves  well  for  tem- 
porary use,  —  much  better,  indeed,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors ;  and  as  long  as 
its  promises  are  ignored,  and  as  long  as 
its  quantity  is  not  increased  faster  than 
the  increase  of  the  population,  it  is  prac- 
tically a  value  -  currency,  resting  on  its 
own  inherent  right  of  use,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  limitation  denned  by  the 
law  of  legal  tender. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  to  supply  the  people  with  a 
currency.  That  this  is  to  be  used  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  and  that,  being  intended 
for  use,  and  authorized  by  law,  it  has 
the  right  of  use,  is  equally  obvious  ;  there 
is,  therefore,  little  need  of  a  law  of  legal 
tender  to  give  it  that  right.  According- 
ly, however  affirmative  such  laws  may  be 
in  form,  their  intention  is  not  so  much  to 
bestow  as  to  withhold. 

That  the  currencies  of  the  world  have 
great  defects  is  so  well  known  that  the 
statement  of  the  fact  would  be  superflu- 
ous, except  as  introductory  to  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  those  defects, 
and  to  propose  an  adequate  remedy,  — 
an  attempt  suggested  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  people,  profiting  by  their  pres- 
ent tuition,  are  learning  wisdom  by  the 
things  which  they  suffer  in  the  defence 
and  enforcement  of  right. 

Of  a  specie-currency  the  defect  is  want 
of  constancy.  This  defect,  derived  from 
its  material  element,  has  a  particular  and 
a  general  aspect.  The  particular  is  the 
reduction  of  the  quantity  of  metal  in 
coins.  The  Roman  money-unit — the  as — • 
consisted  originally  of  a  pound  of  bronze ; 


that  of  England — the  pound  sterling  — 
and  that  of  France— the  livre — consisted 
each  of  a  pound  of  silver.  The  first  Punic 
war  caused  the  pound  of  bronze  to  be  re- 
duced to  two  ounces  ;  the  second  caused 
its  further  reduction  to  half  an  ounce ; 
and  what  now  is  the  weight  of  the  pound 
sterling  ?  where  now  is  the  livre  ?  and 
what  of  coins  generally  ?  Like  these 
individuals,  types  of  the  class,  they  de- 
preciate. The  general  aspect  is,  the  oc- 
casional reduction  of  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  circulation.  The  merchant,  believing 
it  to  be  more  immediately  profitable,  ex- 
ports the  coin,  —  that  is,  finding  the  cur- 
rency to  consist  of  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise that  suits  his  immediate  purpose,  he 
treats  it  accordingly,  —  though  by  so  do- 
ing he  causes  a  rise  of  prices  where  he 
buys  and  a  fall  where  he  sells,  and  to 
that  extent  nullifies  his  own  business- 
intentions,  and  deranges  those  of  others. 
If  this  derangement  be  sufficient,  hoard- 
ing commences ;  and  as  this  action  mul- 
tiplies itself,  the  currency  is  soon  reduced 
to  its  minimum  quantity,  and  business 
of  every  kind  witb  it,  until  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  atrophy,  until  a  mere  commercial  de- 
rangement is  converted  into  an  immense 
loss ;  because  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  due  to  its  scarcity,  causes  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  thus  checks 
industry  and  stays  production. 

These  defects  are  not  pointed  out  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  adoption 
of  a  specie-currency.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability of  such  a  currency  ever  prevail- 
ing in  this  country,  except  in  the  neigh-  • 
borhood  of  the  mines,  and  there  only  for 
a  time.  Much  is  said  about  it,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  subjects  that  are  little 
understood;  but  the  driblets  of  specie 
that  may  be  seen  occasionally  are  not  a 
currency  ;  neither  are  those  larger  quan- 
tities held  by  banks  and  brokers.  In- 
deed, a  specie  -  currency  in  the  presence 
of  bank-notes  is  an  impossibility,  because 
the  notes  proclaim  their  own  inferiority ; 
consequently,  the  specie  is  retained  and 
the  notes  circulated.  Yet,  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  mint  are  continued,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  creating  a  specie  cur- 
rency. This  practice  is,  however,  of  some 
use.  It  serves  to  show  that  mind  and 
matter  are  governed  by  the  same  gener- 
al laws,  —  that  either  being  put  in  mo- 
tion will  continue  to  move  in  the  given 
direction,  though  the  original  intention 
may  have  ceased.  That  the  original  in- 
tention of  coining  has  ceased  when  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  is  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  ornamentation  and 
security  is  a  plain  case. 

The  National  Government  issues  coin 
for  currency,  and  the  States  create  banks, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  the  coin  as  se- 
curity, and  of  issuing  in  its  stead  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  notes.  These,  diluted  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  form, 
with  the  authority  derived  from  State 
laws,  a  species  of  currency  that,  because 
of  its  great  convenience,  derived  from  its 
representative  character,  has  become,  not- 
withstanding its  defects,  one  of  the  great- 
est powers  known  to  man.  The  defects 
of  a  bank-note  currency  are,  that,  being 
based  on  specie,  it  is  necessarily  incon- 
stant, and  being  insufficiently  based,  it  is 
necessarily  insecure. 

The  precious  metals  are  desired  for 
three  distinct  uses, — ornamentation,  secu- 
rity, and  currency ;  they  have,  therefore, 
three  distinct  elements  of  value.  By  the 
creation  of  banks  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rency is  converted  into  security,  and  an- 
other portion  undergoes  the  same  change 
by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  bank-notes. 
Thus,  by  the  influence  of  banks,  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  deprived  of  most  of  the 
•  value  they  had  as  currency,  the  specie 
and  the  notes  depreciating  together,  and 
maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  value,  un- 
til the  exportation  of  the  former  to  coun- 
tries where  its  value  is  not  thus  impaired 
becomes  profitable.  Then,  if  the  notes 
continue  to  depreciate,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed, 
and  specie  commands  a  premium.  This 
causes  the  remainder  to  be  hoarded,  so 
that  it  then  commands  an  additional  pre- 
mium as  security,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing insecurity  of  bank-notes. 


A  result  of  the  inconstancy  of  a  bank- 
note currency  is  exhibited  in  each  of  its 
several  states,  —  as  a  diluted,  as  a  de- 
preciated, and  as  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency ;  but  more  especially  in  this  its 
third  state.  But  as  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  redeemed,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  as  these  several  states  are 
proper  to  it,  and  differ  only  in  degree,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  final 
result  or  climax.  This  is  depreciation  in 
relation  to  specie,  because  of  the  demand 
for  that  article,  first  for  exportation,  and 
then  for  security ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
appreciation  in  relation  to  every  other 
article  of  merchandise,  because  of  the  re- 
duction of  its  own  quantity,  necessary  to 
the  restoration  of  the  lost  equilibrium, — 
necessary  to  the  reestablishment  of  its  es- 
sential element,  credit.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  results  of  a  bank-note  currency 
are  similar  to  those  of  a  specie-currency, 
but  as  much  more  disastrous  as  its  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  are  greater  and 
more  sudden. 

To  avoid  these  disasters,  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  national  currency  that  is  con- 
stant, and  that  is  therefore  a  standard 
measure  of  value,  —  an  instrumentality 
that  commerce  has  never  yet  been  fur- 
nished with,  though  it  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  affording  to  the  industry  of 
the  country  proper,  that  is,  invariable, 
encouragement.  Not  being  empirical, 
it  will  make  no  pretence  of  furnishing 
the  precious  metals  at  less  than  the  mar- 
ket-rate, either  for  exportation  or  hoard- 
ing ;  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  their  true  position,  that  of 
merchandise,  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries with  profit.  For  the  same  reason 
it  will  not  be  redeemable.  To  redeem 
a  currency  is  to  replace  it  by  another. 
What  other  ?  Specie  ?  That  is  out  of 
the  question.  However  desirable  specie 
may  be  as  wealth,  as  a  currency,  except 
for  change,  it  is  a  nuisance.  Accord- 
ingly, merchants  prefer  a  representative 
currency,  even  though  its  representative 
character  be  somewhat  problematical. 
And  government  failing  to  supply  a  bet- 
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ter,  this  becomes  the  currency  of  the 
country  by  a  species  of  necessity.  In 
short,  because  of  its  inconveniences  and 
risks,  specie  is  not  used  as  a  currency, 
and  will  not  be,  because,  in  addition  to 
these  obstacles,  the  representative  cur- 
rency in  use,  being  without  proper  regu- 
lation, has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  coin  to  replace 
it,  —  a  fact  that  practically  settles  in  the 
negative  the  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  precious  metals  for  currency,  in 
addition  to  their  other  use,  in  a  country 
where  civilization  has  established  cred- 
it as  a  means  of  trade.  Nevertheless, 
a  specie-currency  is  advocated  even  by 
those  who  carefully  avoid  handling  it, 
and  who  would  be  the  last  to  consent 
to  such  a  reduction  of  the  currency  as 
its  exclusive  use  would  require,  —  a  con- 
fusion of  mind  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  value  and  wealth  is 
not  always  distinctly  recognized.  More- 
over, it  is  not  the  function  of  a  currency 
to  be  replaced,  but  to  be  a  means  of 
payment.  This  the  proposed  currency 
will  be  by  right  of  use, — a  right  inherent 
in  a  national  currency,  and  respected  as 
long  as  the  government  respects  itself, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  people  govern 
wisely. 

A  dollar,  value  -  currency,  will  always 
buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold,  but  it  may 
not  always  buy  the  quantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  gold  dollar.  How  much 
it  will  buy  depends  on  the  quantitative 
relation  of  the  currency  to  the  popula- 
tion, —  a  relation  which,  though  entire- 
ly optional,  should  never  be  changed,  be- 
cause, with  whatever  change,  provided 
the  proper  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole  be  preserved,  with  little  there 
will  be  no  lack,  and  with  much,  there 
will  be  nothing  over, —  and  because  any 
change  of  that  relation  is  injurious  to 
commerce,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  value  of  cred- 
its. And  assuming  a  change  to  have 
been  made,  a  return  to  the  former  rate, 
instead  of  being  a  mitigation,  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  injury,  except  in  re- 
gard to  credits  so  extended  that  they 
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embrace  both  changes.  If,  however,  a 
reduction  be  insisted  on,  a  suitable  mode 
may  be  proposed.  Twenty  dollars  per 
head  gives  six  hundred  millions.  As- 
suming this  quantity  to  be  superabun- 
dant, if  it  be  adhered  to  until  the  popu- 
lation reaches  forty  millions,  the  rate 
will  be  fifteen  dollars  per  head,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  abundant.  If 
it  be  adhered  to  until  the  population 
reaches  sixty  millions,  which  it  will  prob- 
ably do  in  one  generation,  the  rate  will 
be  ten  dollars  per  head,  which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  convenient ;  and  any  at- 
tained rate  may  be  continued,  or  made 
constant,  by  increasing  the  currency  pro- 
portionately with  the  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This  mode  of  reduction,  how- 
ever, is  possible  with  a  national  value- 
currency  only.  A  specie-currency  is  in- 
capable of  regulation.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  any  currency  based  on  specie. 
Indeed,  a  credit-currency  will  necessari- 
ly collapse  under  a  superabundant  issue, 
unless  its  promises  be  ignored,  or  unless 
it  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  — an  expense  which  the  nation  it- 
self cannot  sustain  permanently. 

The  rate  of  the  currency  governs  the 
value  of  wealth.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  government  have  time  to  pay 
its  debts  before  any  great  decrease  of 
currency  takes  place  ;  otherwise,  that  de- 
crease will  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
taxes,  without  producing  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  the  public  debt.  For 
the  portion  payable  in  gold  it  will  be 
better  economy  to  pay  the  premium  than 
to  reduce  the  currency  sufficiently  to 
avoid  it ;  because  such  a  reduction  will 
work  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
value  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  a 
sum  much  greater  than  the  debt.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that  the 
more  currency  the  less  taxes,  and  the 
greater  the  ability  to  pay  them ;  or  that, 
when  the  war  is  over,  government  will 
cease  to  spend  several  hundred  millions 
per  annum,  and  the  industry  this  money 
supports  will  require  time  to  rearrange 
and  adapt  itself  to  pacific  demands;  or 
that,  if  the  currency  be  suddenly  and 
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largely  reduced  at  such  a  time,  an  accu- 
mulation of  distress  will  follow,  such  as 
is  rarely  seen.  With  the  proposed  cur- 
rency, however,  and  the  proposed  mode 
of  reduction,  if  a  reduction  be  agreed  on, 
the  change  from  the  condition  of  war  to 
that  of  peace  may  take  place  without 
producing  the  prostration  of  business  so 
justly  anticipated,  because  so  fully  war- 
ranted by  experience  of  a  credit  -  cur- 
rency, and  so  earnestly  to  be  deprecat- 
ed, because  so  evidently  and  so  easily 
avoidable  by  the  adoption  of  a  national 
currency  that  is  capable  of  regulation, 
and  that,  being  properly  regulated,  can- 
not fail. 

Though  this  currency,  like  that  of 
bank-notes,  is  wholly  nominal,  the  words 
of  which  it  consists  are  those  of  a  nation, 
and  represent  power.  Accordingly,  they 
give  to  the  currency  power  to  perform 
its  allotted  function ;  but  they  give  it  no 
other  power.  Has  any  other  currency 
any  other  power  ?  A  specie  -  currency 
may  be  converted  into  ear-rings,  but  it 
is  no  longer  a  currency  ;  it  may  be  bur- 
ied in  iron  pots,  or  locked  in  iron  safes, 
but  it  is  not  then  a  currency;  it  may 
be  exported  to  foreign  lands,  but  it  is 
not  there  a  currency  until  reauthoriz- 
ed. Currencies,  properly  speaking,  are 
ideas  clothed  in  words,  —  the  words  of 
a  nation,  otherwise  called  laws.  The 
merchandise  attached  to  a  specie -cur- 
rency is  an  evidence  of  former  barbar- 
ism,—  a  remain  of  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  barter, — an  incongruous  element, 
tending  to  impede  rather  than  to  assist 
circulation,  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
create  a  currency. 


But  is  a  value-currency  possible  ?  It 
is,  to  a  people  enjoying  universal  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  and  knowing  that 
every  individual  has  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  in  it,  —  knowing  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  business-policy  of  each. 
And  it  is  only  such  a  people  that  will 
dare  to  inaugurate,  and  persevere  to 
sustain  it.  Nevertheless,  as  it  cannot 
but  appear  problematical  to  minds  that 
have  not  given  to  the  subject  the  most 
earnest  attention,,  its  adoption  will  doubt- 
less be  most  strenuously  opposed,  by  hab- 
its of  thought,  by  modes  of  action,  and 
by  interests,  as  ancient,  as  universal,  and 
apparently  as  fixed  as  the  race  itself. 
Yet,  as  M.  Arago  justly  remarks  in  one 
of  his  biographies  addressed  to  the 
French  Academy,—"  The  moral  trans- 
formations of  society  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  continuity ;  they  rise  and  grow, 
like  the  productions  of  the  earth,  by  im- 
perceptible gradations.  Each  century 
develops,  discusses,  and  adapts  to  itself, 
in  some  degree,  truths  —  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  principles  —  of  which  the  concep- 
tion belonged  .to  the  preceding  century ; 
this  work  of  the  mind  usually  goes  on 
without  being  perceived  by  the  vulgar ; 
but  when  the  day  of  application  arrives, 
when  principles  claim  their  part  in  prac- 
tice, when  they  aim  at  penetrating  in- 
to political  life,  the  ancient  interests,  if 
they  have  only  this  same  antiquity  to 
invoke  in  their  favor,  become  excited, 
resist,  and  struggle,  and  society  is  shak- 
en to  its  foundations.  The  tableau  will 
be  complete,  Gentlemen,  when  I  add, 
that,  in  these  obstinate  conflicts,  it  is 
never  the  principles  that  succumb." 
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IN  MEMORY  OF 

J.  W.  — R.  W. 

No  mystic  charm,  no  mortal  art 

Can  bid  our  loved  companions  stay  ;       » 
The  bands  that  clasp  them  to  our  heart 
Snap  in  death's  frost  and  fall  apart ; 

Like  shadows  fading  with  the  day, 
They  pass  away. 

The  young  are  stricken  in  their  pride, 

The  old,  long  tottering,  faint  and  fall ; 
Master  and  scholar,  side  by  side, 
Through  the  dark  portals  silent  glide, 
That  open  in  life's  mouldering  wall 
And  close  on  all. 

Our  friend's,  our  teacher's  task  was  done, 
When  mercy  called  him  from  on  high  ; 
A  little  cloud  had  dimmed  the  sun, 
The  saddening  hours  had  just  begun, 
And  darker  days  were  drawing  nigh  : 
'T  was  time  to  die. 

A  whiter  soul,  a  fairer  mind, 

A  life  with  purer  course  and  aim, 
A  gentler  eye,  a  voice  more  kind, 
We  may  not  look  on  earth  to  find. 
.      The  love  that  lingers  o'er  his  name 
Is  more  than  fame. 

These  blood-red  summers  ripen  fast ; 

The  sons  are  older  than  the  sires ; 
Ere  yet  the  tree  to  earth  is  cast, 
The  sapling  falls  before  the  blast ; 

Life's  ashes  keep  their  covered  fires,  — 
Its  flame  expires. 

Struck  by  the  noiseless,  viewless  foe, 

Whose  deadlier  breath  than  shot  or  shell 
Has  laid  the  best  and  bravest  low, 
His  boy,  all  bright  in  morning's  glow, 
That  high-souled  youth  he  loved  so  well, 
Untimely  fell. 

Yet  still  he  wore  his  placid  smile, 

And,  trustful  in  the  cheering  creed 
That  strives  all  sorrow  to  beguile, 
Walked  calmly  on  his  way  awhile  : 
Ah,  breast  that  leans  on  breaking  reed 
Must  ever  bleed  ! 
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So  they  both  left  us,  sire  and  son, 

With  opening  leaf,  with  laden  bough : 
The  youth  whose  race  was  just  begun, 
The  wearied  man  whose  course  was  run, 
Its  record  written  on  his  brow, 
Are  brothers  now. 

Brothers  1  —  the  music  of  the  sound 

Breathes  softly  through  my  closing  strain ; 
The  floor  we  tread  is  holy  ground, 
Those  gentle  spirits  hovering  round, 
While  our  fair  circle  joins  again 

Its  broken  chain. 
MAY  25th,  1864. 
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"  THOU  knowest  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour."  Scarcely  two  years  ago  the  great 
composer,  whose  recent  death  involves 
so  irreparable  a  loss  to  the  world  of  mu- 
sical art,  was  accosted,  while  in  a  Paris 
coffee  -  house,  by  a  friend  recently  arriv- 
ed from  Berlin. 

"  What  do  they  say  of  me  there  ?  " 
asked  Meyerbeer,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions. 

"  They  say,  with  regret,  that  you  are 
just  now  as  reticent  as  Rossini." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yet,  after  all,  they  add  that  you  are 
busier  than  Rossini,  for  he  is  doing  noth- 
ing, and  you,  at  least,  have  an  opera  in 
your  portfolio." 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  are  hinting  about 
the  '  AfHcaine.' " 

"  Yes,  I  refer  to  the  '  Africaine.' " 

"  Bah  1  bah  !  The  Parisians  are  in  a 
great  hurry  about  it.  I  am  not  dead  yet, 
and  some  fine  day  I  will  astonish  them  in 
a  way  they  will  remember." 

Providence  decreed  that  this  harmless 
boast,  this  careless  prediction,  should  come 
to  nought.  While  he  was  yet  working 
on  the  "  Africaine,"  the  hand  of  death  in- 
terposed, and,  at  the  cold  touch,  the  pen 
was  laid  aside,  the  music  -  paper  dropped 
unheeded  on  the  floor,  the  piano  was  si- 


lent, and  the  composer  left  forever  the 
scene  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs.  Few 
men  might,  at  the  last  hour,  be  more  jus- 
tified in  pleading,  with  earnest  anxiety, 
—  "  Not  now  1  —  not  now  ! " 

Biographers  already  differ  about  the 
date  of  Meyerbeer's  birth,  some  asserting 
that  it  took  place  in  1791,  while  the  ma- 
jority agree  that  the  day  was  September 
5,  1 794.  Born  of  a  rich  family  of  Jew- 
ish bankers,  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  stim- 
ulated to  honorable  exertion  by  the  suc- 
cess in  other  pursuits  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, the  astronomer,  and  Michael,  the 
poet,— successes  which,  however,  at  this 
day,  are  chiefly  remembered  from  their 
association  with  the  name  made  really  fa- 
mous by  the  composer.  His  parents  en- 
couraged the  talent  of  the  youth,  who,  at 
as  early  an  age  as  Mozart  himself,  mani- 
fested plainly  .the  possession  of  genius ; 
and  when  only  five  years  old,  the  boy  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Lanska, 
a  local  celebrity  of  Berlin.  Two  years 
later,  little  Jacob  was  a  fair  performer  on 
the  piano-forte,  or  such  an  instrument  as 
at  that  time  served  for  the  firard,  the 
Chickering,  the  Steinway  of  the  present 
day.  He  played,  as  a  prodigy,  at  the 
most  fashionable  amateur-concerts  given 
at  the  Prussian  capital ;  and  a  faded  old 
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copy  of  a  Leipsic  paper,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1803,  yet  survives  the  destruc- 
tion awarded  to  all  old  newspapers,  sim- 
ply because  it  mentions  the  youthful  prod- 
igy —  then  nine  years  old  —  as  one  of  the 
best  pianists  of  his  native  city. 

One  of  those  charming  old  musical 
enthusiasts  who  nowadays  are  met  with 
only  in  Germany — and  but  seldom  there 
—  about  this  time  visited  Berlin.  He 
heard  little  Jacob  play,  and  at  once  pre- 
dicted that  the  boy  would  "  one  day  be- 
come one  of  the  glories  of  Europe."  To 
take  lessons  in  the  theory  of  music  was 
the  advice  of  this  old  enthusiast,  the  Abbe 
Vogler. 

So  the  lad  was  transferred  from  the 
tuition  of  Lanska  to  that  of  Bernard  An- 
selm  Weber,  a  former  pupil  of  old  Vo- 
gler, and  at  that  time  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Berlin  opera ;  and  from 
this  master  the  boy  learned  the  art  of  in- 
strumentation and  harmony,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least.  Weber  was  very  fond 
of  his  pupil,  and  sent  one  of  his  fugues  to 
Vogler,  to  show  the  old  man  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  able  to  turn  out  accom- 
plished scholars.  Two  months  passed  with- 
out any  answer,  and  Weber  attributed 
the  silence  to  jealousy,  until,  one  day, 
a  large  roll  arrived  at  his  house.  It 
•  contained  a  complete  "  Treatise  on  the 
Fugue,"  written  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
the  old  master,  and  containing  also  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  little  Jacob's  work,  expos- 
ing its  errors,  adding  example  to  precept, 
by  contrasting  with  it  a  fugue  written  by 
the  Abbe  on  the  same  theme,  and  also 
subjecting  the  two  compositions  to  a  se- 
vere and  logical  criticism,  which  only 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  masterly 
hand  over  the  inexperienced. 

Little  Jacob  was  less  mortified  by  this 
incident  than  was  his  poor  teacher,  We- 
ber. He  took  the  manuscript,  and,  after 
a  faithful  study  of  its  contents,  wrote 
another  eight-part  fugue,  which  he  sent 
himself  to  Vogler.  The  result  was  pre- 
cisely as  he  desired :  he  became  a  pupil 
of  the  old  musician. 

Among  the  central  towns  of  Germany, 
few  are  more  pleasing,  and,  perhaps,  none 


at  all  more  utterly  neglected,  than  Darm- 
stadt. The  capital  of  a  duchy,  it  con- 
tains a  harmless,  quiet  little  court,  to 
which  are  attached  a  court-church  and  a 
court-theatre,  alternately  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  courtiers.  The  palace  is 
a  quaint  old  affair,  on  one  side  as  precise 
and  finished  as  a  modern  Italian  villa, 
but  taking  its  revenge  by  indulging  on 
the  opposite  side  in  a  series  of  wild  irreg- 
ularities as  incomprehensible  as  they  are 
picturesque,— old  towers,  romantic  gate- 
ways, broken  battlements,  running  ivies, 
and  gay,  green  foliage,  uniting,  in  charm- 
ing confusion,  to  form  the  most  pleasing 
picture  in  the  dear,  lazy  old  town. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  quiet,  neglect- 
ed little  Darmstadt  came  temporarily  to 
the  surface,  and  was  seen  of  men.  The 
Princess  Alice  of  England  married  the 
heir  to  the  Duchy,  and  the  event  aroused 
(in  England  especially)  a  natural  curios- 
ity as  to  the  young  lady's  future  home, — a 
curiosity  which  has  since  quite  died  away. 
Darmstadt,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was 
also  somewhat  talked  of  in  a  distant  North- 
ern land ;  for  from  the  dull  old  Ducal 
palace  went  forth  a  pretty,  delicate-look- 
ing girl,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  and  £he  Empress  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias. 

In  the  Darmstadt  picture-gallery  is  an 
old  painting  of  the  city  as  it  was  just  one 
century  ago, —  in  1764.  It  was  a  very 
little  and  a  very  shabby  city  then.  Peo- 
ple dressed  in  the  most  ridiculous  of  cos- 
tumes, and  the  picture  shows  His  Serene 
Highness,  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  yellow, 
getting  out  of  a  very  clumsy,  gilded  car- 
riage, amid  the  adulation  of  bowing  and 
wigged  courtiers.  When  Meyerbeer  was 
there,  however,  Darmstadt  was  much  as 
it  is  to-day,  —  a  city  so  quiet  that  you 
might  almost  pitch  your  tent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  principal  street,  and  sleep  un- 
disturbed for  a  week  at  least. 

The  Abbe  Vogler  was  organist  of  the 
cathedral,  an  ugly,  clumsy  old  build- 
ing, darkened  by  wide  wooden  galleries. 
Meyerbeer  was  a  Jew,  but  his  parents 
were  liberal  enough  to  send  him  to  the 
fireside  of  a  Christian,  and  the  boy  be- 
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came  an  inmate  of  Vogler's  house.  For 
two  years  he  studied  faithfully,  and  by 
that  time  was  initiated,  as  he  had  never 
been  before,  into  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
point. For  several  years  after  this  he 
remained  with  Yogler,  studying,  working, 
composing,  and  enjoying. 

Indeed,  the  biographer  who  shall  give 
us  a  permanent  "  Life  of  Meyerbeer " 
must  recur  to  the  composer's  sojourn  in 
Darmstadt  as  the  most  romantic  phase 
of  his  existence,  —  when,  away  from  the 
pleasures  and  temptations  of  a  great  capi- 
tal, free  from  the  demands  of  society, 
with  nothing'  to  distract  his  mind  from 
Art,  he  consecrated  his  young  life  to 
her  service.  His  few  associates  of  his 
own  age  were  devoted  to  the  same 
cause,  and  all  were  certainly  inspired  by 
a  mutual  emulation.  But  only  one  of  the 
little  group,  besides  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  has  left  a  name  to  be  remember- 
ed, —  and  that  is  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 
The  other  two  may  have  had  as  noble 
aspirations,  as  untiring  energy,  as  pas- 
sionate ambitions  ;  but  Fate  had  decreed 
that  Godefroy  von  Weber  and  Ga'ns- 
bacher  should  never  win  the  world's  ap- 
plause. Carl  Maria  and  Meyerbeer  were 
the  "  cronies  "  of  the  little  school.  They 
were  constantly  together ;  they  built  their 
air -castles  with  a  view  to  future  joint 
occupancy ;  they  made  their  boyish  vows 
of  eternal  friendship.  Among  the  papers 
of  Weber  was  found,  after  his  death,  one 
bearing  the  title,  "Cantata,  written  by 
Weber  for  the  Birthday  of  Vogler,  and 
set  to  Music  by  Meyerbeer."  The  words 
of  Weber,  it  is  said,  are  better  than  the 
music  of  his  friend. 

All  these  boys  loved  their  old  master, 
the  Abbe",  and  knew  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  enjoy  his  personal  instructions. 
The  duties  of  each  day  were  regular, 
simple,  and  gladly  performed.  The  Abbe, 
in  his  capacity  of  priest,  began  by  cel- 
ebrating a  mass,  at  which  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  assisted,  as  little  boys  do  in 
these  times  at  every  mass  throughout  the 
land.  Then,  as  a  maestro,  the  Abbe  ap- 
portioned to  each  of  his  pupils  the  task 
for  the  day,— the  Kyrie,  the  Sanctus,  or 


the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Vogler  himself 
joined  in  the  task,  and  the  completed 
compositions  were  sent  to  the  various 
church-choirs  in  the  Duchy  for  perform- 
ance. In  the  twilight  hours,  there  were 
strolls  about  the  quiet  streets  of  Darm- 
stadt, in  the  Ducal  gardens,  or  among  the 
tombstones  of  an  old  churchyard  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  Outside  the  town 
there  was  really  little  to  attract  the  pleas- 
ure-seeker, for  Darmstadt  lies  in  a  flat, 
cultivated  plain,  and  its  surroundings  are 
tame  and  monotonous.  On  Sundays  they 
all  went  to  the  cathedral,  where  there 
were  two  organs.  The  Abbe  played  one, 
and  as  he  finished  some  masterly  volun- 
tary or  some  scientific  fugue,  his  pupils 
would  in  turn  respond  on  the  other  in- 
strument, at  times  playing  fanciful  varia- 
tions, on  some  theme  given  out  by  their 
teacher,  and  again  wandering  in  rich  ex- 
temporaneous harmonies  over  the  old  yel- 
low keys.  Who  knows  but  that,  in  this 
way,  the  quiet,  phlegmatic  congregation 
of  the  Darmstadt  cathedral  may  have 
heard,  unheedingly,  from  the  hand  of 
Weber,  sweet  strains  which  afterwards 
were  elaborated  in  "  Oberon  "  and  "  Der 
Freischiitz  "  ?  or  have  listened,  with 
dreamy  pleasure,  to  snatches  of  melo- 
dy destined  in  future  years  to  be  wov- 
en by  Meyerbeer  into  the  score  of"  Rob- 
ert "  or  the  "  Huguenots  "  ? 

Thus  the  quiet  music-life  at  Darmstadt 
passed  on,  each  of  the  four  boys  living 
but  for  their  art.  Meyerbeer  was  the 
foremost  in  success ;  for,  when  but  seven- 
teen years  old,  he  wrote  a  religious  can- 
tata, called  "  God  and  Nature,"  which, 
performed  before  the  Duke,  secured 
to  him  the  title  of  Composer  to  the 
Court.  In  1811  a  still  greater  excite- 
ment disturbed  the  serenity  of  Meyer- 
beer's period  of  study.  Vogler  closed  his 
school,  and  started  with  his  scholars  on  a 
tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Each  of  the  young  composers 
canned  with  him  a  portfolio  of  original 
compositions,  though  they  were  generous 
enough  to  consider  a  manuscript  opera 
by  Meyerbeer,  called  "  The  Vow  of  Jeph- 
thah-,"  as  the  ablest  work,  and  at  Munich 
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aided  heartily  in  preparing  it  for  the 
stage.  In  this  critical  Bavarian  capital 
Meyerbeer  made  his  first  appeal  to  pub- 
lic favor  as  an  operatic  composer,  —  and 
failed.  He  was  not  hissed  or  ridiculed, 
but  "  The  Vow  of  Jephthah  "  fell  coldly 
on  the  audience,  and  was  shortly  with- 
drawn. 

Doubting  whether  he  was  destined  to 
succeed  as  a  composer,  Meyerbeer  went 
to  Vienna,  a  city  not  unfrequently  called 
by  musicians  Pianopolis,  and  there  he 
heard  Hummel  play  the  piano.  He  had 
already  taken  a  few  lessons  of  Clementi, 
but  no  sooner  did  he  listen  to  the  former 
master  than  he  recognized  his  own  in- 
efficiency, and  saw  work  before  him.  He 
determined  to  unite  in  himself,  as  a  pia- 
nist, the  brilliancy  of  execution  of  Clemen- 
ti, and  the  charm,  the  grace,  and  purity 
of  Hummel's  style.  He  succeeded,  and 
made  his  debut  at  a  concert  at  Vienna 
with  the  most  flattering  applause.  At 
this  day  the  amateur  would  give  much 
to  hear  exactly  how  such  men  as  Meyer- 
beer, and  Hummel,  and  Clementi  play- 
ed, and  to  compare  them  with  Thalberg, 
Gottschalk,  and  Satter.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  respects  Meyerbeer  may 
have  fallen  behind  or  surpassed  these  ac- 
complished executants ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  while  scarce  out  of  his  teens,  the 
favorite  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Vogler  was  the 
favorite  pianist  of  the  Vienna  public. 

Yet,  after  all  his  triumphs  in  the  con- 
cert-room, he  yearned  for  the  greater 
triumphs  of  the  stage,  and  leaving  the 
piano  to  his  renowned  successors,  Cho- 
pin and  Liszt,  he  turned  again  to  com- 
posing. He  wrote  an  opera  called  u  The 
Two  Caliphs,"  which,  like  his  previous 
effort,  was  replete  with  strange  harmo- 
nies, very  sparing  in  melody,  and  met  with 
the  same  (lack  of)  success.  The  cele- 
brated Metternich  —  an  authority  in  Art 
as  well  as  in  diplomacy — was  present  at 
the  production  of  "  The  Two  Caliphs," 
but  only  once  ventured  to  applaud.  The 
old  master,  Vogler,  and  the  dearer  friend, 
Von  Weber,  still  encouraged  the  young 
composer  with  their  approbation,  and 


only  blamed  a  stupid  audience  that  would 
not  discern  the  beauties  appreciable  by 
their  sharper  ears. 

Meyerbeer  had  good  sense,  and  with 
a  modesty  perhaps  more  unusual  in  a 
musician  than  in  any  one  else,  he  was 
disposed  rather  to  blame  himself  than  the 
public.  A  prominent  amateur  composer 
of  Vienna  —  Salieri  by  name  —  advised 
him  to  go  to  Italy ;  and  to  Venice,  as  the 
nearest  point,  he  hastened  without  de- 
lay. 

In  these  days  of  universal  travel,  when 
every  tourist  can  talk  glibly  of  the  dif- 
ferent theatres  and  composers  of  the 
Old  World,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  a  young  man  of  wealth  and  taste 
like  Meyerbeer  should  not  have  visited 
Italy  till  almost  forced  to  do  so.  Yet 
such  was  the  case.  Meyerbeer  was  a 
man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  mu- 
sic. No  journey  which  had  any  other 
object  possessed  attractions  for  him.  To 
the  influences  of  history,  to  the  grandeur 
of  that  land  which  should  not  be  named 
without  an  almost  holy  veneration,  he 
was  quite  indifferent.  It  was  not  the 
Caesars  that  drew  -him  to  Italy,  nor  the 
Popes,  nor  the  Raphaels,  nor  the  Michel 
Angelos, — it  was  Rossini  and  the  modern 
opera. 

At  that  time  the  composer  of  "  Semi- 
ramide  "  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  Meyerbeer  heard  "  Tancredi," 
and  for  the  first  time  felt  the  delicious  fas- 
cination of  Italian  melody.  He  determin- 
ed to  transplant  it  into  the  rugged  soil 
of  his  own  masculine  musical  science; 
and  three  years  after  the  Rossinian  rev- 
elation at  Venice,  his  first  Italian  opera, 
"  Romilda  e  Costanza,"  was  produced 
at  that  dismal  old  metropolis  of  necro- 
mancy, Padua,  Signora  Pisaroni  taking 
the  principal  part.  It  pleased,  as  did 
his  next  work,  "  Semiramide  Ricono- 
sciuta,"  produced  at  Turin,  though  nei- 
ther was  so  successful  as  his  "  Emma  di 
Risbur<n>  "  first  heard  at  Venice,  and  for 

C"     ' 

some  time  a  rival  in  popularity  to  "  Tan- 
credi." 

At  this  period  Meyerbeer  adopted  the 
name  of  Giacomo,  —  the  Italian  transla- 
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tion  of  Jacob,  —  which  he  ever  after  re- 
tained. His  true  name  was  Meyer  Lieb- 
mann  Beer,  but  he  suppressed  the  Lieb- 
mann,  because  that  word  in  German, 
when  joined  with  Beer,  could  by  weak 
punsters  be  translated  into  "  a  philan- 
thropic bear  " ;  so  he  Italianized  his  pre- 
nomen,  dropped  his  middle  name,  and 
joined  the  two  other  words  in  one,  —  the 
result  of  all  these  liberties  in  nomencla- 
ture being  "  Giacomo  Meyerbeer." 

Thus,  doubly  armed  with  an  Italian 
name  and  an  Italian  reputation,  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  but  was  coldly  wel- 
comed. Even  Weber  charged  him  with 
being  a  renegade  to  the  cause  of  Ger- 
man Art,  and,  while  "  Emma  di  Risburgo  " 
was  played  at  one  of  the  Berlin  theatres, 
had  "  The  Two  Caliphs  "  revived  at  an- 
other. Meyerbeer  thus  could  have  heard 
his  two  styles  of  composition  exemplified 
in  the  same  night  Weber,  indeed,  al- 
ways looked  upon  Meyerbeer's  Italian 
operas  as  a  sad  falling  away  from  grace, 
and  in  a  letter  written  to  his  brother, 
Godefroy,— the  fourth  of  the  little  group 
of  Darmstadt  students,  —  says,  — 

"  Meyerbeer  has  promised  on  his  re- 
turn to  Berlin  to  write  a  German  opera. 
God  be  praised  for  it !  I  appealed  strong- 
ly to  his  conscience  in  the  matter." 

Returning  to  Italy,  Meyerbeer  pro- 
duced "Margherita  d'  Angiu"  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  following  it  with  "  L'  Esule 
di  Granata";  and  then  in  1824  Venice 
saw  and  heard  the  "  Crociato."  This 
last  opera  made  the  tour  of  the  world, 
carried  the  name  of  the  composer  to 
every  place  where  musical  art  was  cul- 
tivated, and  won  for  Meyerbeer,  from 
the  distant  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Cross  of  the  South. 

In  Paris  alone  —  Paris,  which  after- 
wards made  such  an  idol  of  the  compo- 
ser—  did  the  "Crociato"  fail  to  meet 
with  immediate  success.  In  nonsense 
and  folly  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the  Pa- 
risians that  "  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them " ;  and  so  it  happened  on  this  oc- 
casion. In  the  admirable  quartette  of 
the  second  act  a  child  is  introduced,  as 
in  "Norma,"  to  awaken  the  sympathies 


of  an  untractable  tenor  papa.  This  ju- 
venile, by  no  means  a  young  Apollo,  took 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  music, 
and  was  so  indifferent  to  the  publicity  of 
the  situation,  so  utterly  blase,  (and  sleepy,) 
as  to  yawn  during  the  most  affecting  pas- 
sages. At  the  first  yawn,  the  audience 
smiled ;  the^nma  donna,  proceeding  with 
her  part,  exclaimed  in  tragic  Italian,  "  Re- 
strain thy  tears ! "  —  and  the  child  gaped 
again  for  the  second  time,  while  the  au- 
dience grinned.  "  Heaven  will  comfort 
thee  1 "  shrieked  the  singer, — whereat  the 
child  gave  such  a  prodigious  yawn  that 
the  house  burst  into  laughter,  and  the 
vocalist  could  not  finish  the  piece. 

In  1827  Meyerbeer  married,  and  re- 
tired from  public  life  for  a  while.  Two 
of  the  children  born  to  him  died,  their 
loss  casting  so  deep  a  shade  on  his  soul 
that  for  nearly  two  years  he  compos- 
ed only  religious  music  to  words  select- 
ed from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  written 
by  Klopstock.  He  also  wrote  a  collec- 
tion of  melodies,  among  them  an  elegy 
entitled  "  At  the  Tomb  of  Beethoven." 
But  erelong  the  glorious  old  instinct  for 
operatic  composition  returned.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  1829,  M.  Lub- 
bert,  then  director  of  the  opera,  received 
a  letter  couched  in  these  terms :  — 

"17  Septembre,  1829. 

"  J'ai  1'honneur  de  vous  prevenir,  Mon- 
sieur, que  par  decision  de  ce  jour  j'ai 
accorde"  h  M.  Meyerbeer,  compositeur, 
ses  entries  a  1' Academic  Royale  de  Mu- 

sique 

"  L'Aide-de-Camp  du  Roi, 
"  Directeur- General  des  Beaux-Arts, 

"  VICOMTE  DE  LAROCHEFOUCAULD." 

And  two  years  later,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September,  1831,  Dr.  Yeron,  the 
successor  of  Lubbert,  opened  his  doors 
for  the  first  performance  of  "  Robert  le 
Diable."  This  wonderful  and- popular 
opera  was  written  in  French,  to  a  libretto 
sent  to  Berlin  by  Scribe,  and  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  Opera  Comique,  but  its 
three  acts  were  subsequently  increased 
to  five,  and  its  destination  changed  to 
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the  Grand  Ope'ra.  Meyerbeer  himself 
had  to  bear  much  of  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  stage  -  appointments,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  produc- 
tion of  his  "  Rotnilda  "  in  Italy,  when  he 
bought  the  libretto,  gave  the  music  gra- 
tis, paid  the  singers,  and  provided  the 
costumes. 

Dr.  Veron,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  accidents  which 
attended  the  first  production  of  "  Rob- 
ert." In  the  third  act,  a  chandelier  fell, 
and  the  prima  donna  Dorus  had  a  nar- 
row escape-  from  being  hit  by  the  fall- 
ing glass ;  after  the  chorus  of  demons, 
a  cloud,  rising  from  the  cave  to  hide 
the  stage,  reached  a  certain  elevation, 
and  then,  giving  way,  tumbled  on  the 
boards,  nearly  striking  Taglioni  the  dan- 
cer, who,  as  Elena,  was  extended  on 
her  tomb,  ready  for  the  next  scene ; 
and  in  the  last  act,  Nourrit,  the  Robert 
of  the  evening,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  leaped  down  the  trap-door  by 
which  Levasseur  (the  Bertram)  had  just 
disappeared.  This  last  event  received 
different  interpretations.  On  the  stage 
there  was  alarm  and  weeping,  because 
it  was  then  thought  Nourrit  in  his  leap 
had  been  killed  or  maimed ;  by  the  au- 
dience it  was  supposed  that  the  author 
'intended  Robert  should  share  with  Ber- 
tram the  infernal  regions ;  while  under 
the  stage  Levasseur  greeted  the  tenor 
with  mingled  surprise  and  disgust :  — 
"  Que  diable  faites  vous  id  f  Est  ce  qu'on 
a  change  le  denouement  f  "  Luckily,  Nour- 
rit was  unhurt,  the  curtain  was  raised 
again,  the  singers  made  their  convention- 
al acknowledgments,  and  the  names  of 
the  authors  were  announced  amid  the 
wildest  enthusiasm. 

After  that  night  Meyerbeer  had  to 
pay  no  more  money  to  get  his  operas  on 
the  stage.  The  tables  were  so  complete- 
ly turned  that  he  thenceforth  could  com- 
mand almost  any  price  he  chose  to 
ask.  To  follow  his  career  more  minute- 
ly, after  this  period  of  his  emergence  into 
the  bright  light  of  fame,  would  be  but  to 
recount  a  story  with  which  almost  every 
one  is  familiar. 


The  "  Huguenots  "  was  the  next  opera, 
and  it  was  produced  only  after  infinite 
delays;  indeed,  just  before  the  rehears- 
al, Madame  Meyerbeer  fell  ill,  and  her 
husband  decided  to  convey  her  to  Italy. 
He  took  the  music  from  the  orchestra- 
desks,  forfeited  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
francs,  and  a  few  hours  later  he  and  his 
"  Huguenots  "  were  on  the  way  to  Nice. 
When  finally  produced  at  Paris,  this  op- 
era was  as  well  received  as  the  "  Rob- 
ert." It  appears,  that,  after  the  first  gen- 
eral rehearsal,  Nourrit,  the  tenor,  found 
fault  with  the  sublime  music  of  the  fourth 
act.  Meyerbeer  returned  home  in  a  very 
unpleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  told  his 
troubles  to  the  friend  with  whom  he  lodg- 
ed. "  If  I  only  had,"  said  he,  "  a  few 
stanzas  to  arrange  as  an  andante  and  duo, 
all  would  be  right.  But  I  cannot  ask 
Scribe  to  add  more  verses."  The  friend 
immediately  called  a  literary  acquaint- 
ance, Emile  Deschamps,  who  was  play- 
ing cards  in  a  neighboring  cafe,  explained 
to  him  the  situation,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  verses  were  written.  It  was 
about  midnight,  and  the  composer,  seat- 
ing himself  at  the  piano  with  the  words 
before  him,  in  a  fever  of  inspiration  threw 
out  the  splendid  duo  between  Raoul  and 
Valentine  which  closes  the  act,  and  which 
always  equally  enchants  performers  and 
audience  ;  and  when  this  music  was  per- 
formed at  the  next  rehearsal,  the  orches- 
tra, players,  and  vocalists  carried  the 
composer  in  triumph  on  the  stage  to  re- 
ceive their  spontaneous-plaudits  and  con- 
gratulations, while  Nourrit  embraced  him 
with  tears  of  delight. 

Eight  years  later  came  another  triumph 
of  elaborate  Art  in  "  Le  Prophete,"  a 
work  which  is  generally  underrated  by 
the  leading  French  critics,  though  it  con- 
tains many  of  the  very  noblest  inspira- 
tions of  the  genius  of  Meyerbeer.  To 
this  opera  followed  "  L'fitoile  du  Nord," 
and  "  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,"  while  to 
these  will  soon  follow  "  L'Africaine,"  so  < 
long  promised,  and  in  behalf  of  which  the 
composer  was  visiting  Paris  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  score  of  the  opera  has 
been  completed  since  1860. 
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On  Friday,  the  twenty-second  of  April 
last,  Meyerbeer  dined  alone  at  his  re- 
sidence, his  meal  being,  as  usual,  very 
frugal.  On  Saturday,  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  he  felt  unwell,  but  a  physician 
was  not  sent  for  till  the  next  week,  and 
in  the  mean  time  Meyerbeer  was  busy 
superintending  the  copyists  engaged  in 
his  house  on  the  score  of  "  L'Africaine," 
for  which  he  had,  instead  of  his  custom- 
ary orchestral  introduction,  just  written 
a  long  overture.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, the  first  of  May,  his  disorder,  which 
was  internal,  grew  worse,  and  his  weak- 
ness increased  so  that  he  became  almost 
irritable  about  it,  —  he  was  so  anxious  to 
continue  at  the  work  of  the  orchestration 
of  his  new  opera,  and  so  annoyed  by  the 
illness  which  prevented  him.  His  fam- 
ily were  sent  for  by  telegraph,  but  were 
mostly  too  late  to  hold  converse  with 
him ;  for  on  Sunday  night,  before  they 
arrived,  he  turned  in  his  bed  and  bade 
them  farewell  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he 
said,  "  I  now  bid  you  good-night  till  to- 
morrow morning."  These  were  his  last 
words  ;  for  when  the  morning  was  come, 
and  daylight  peered  into  the  windows  of 
the  tall  house  at  Paris,  he  was  shadowed 
by  the  mystery  of  that  night  which  awaits 
a  resurrection-morning. 

Among  his  papers  in  his  travelling-port- 
folio was  found  a  packet  marked,  "  To 
be  opened  after  death,"  containing  direc- 
tions, written  in  German,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  literal  translation  :  — 

"  I  desire  the  following  details  to  be 
observed  after  my  decease. 

"  I  wish  to  be  left  lying  on  my  bed, 
with  my  face  exposed  to  view,  just  as  I 
was  previously  to  my  death,  for  four 
days,  and  on  the  fifth  day  to  have  in- 
cisions made  in  the  brachial  artery  and 
in  the  foot  After  this,  my  body  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  Berlin,  where  I  wish  to  be 
'aterred  in  the  tomb  of  my  dearly  be- 
loved mother.  Should  there  be  no  room,, 
I  beg  that  I  may  be  laid  by  the  side  of 
my  two  dear  children,  who  died  at  a  very 
early  age. 

"  Should  I  happen   to  die  far  from 


those  related  to  me,  the  same  measures 
are  to  be  pursued,  and  two  attendants 
are  to  watch  my  body  day  and  night  to 
see  whether  I  do  not  give  any  signs  of 
life. 

"  If,  owing  to  any  particular  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessary  to  take  me  to  a 
dead-house,  I  desire,  that,  according  to 
custom,  little  bells  shall  be  fastened  to 
my  hands  and  feet,  in  order  to  keep  the 
attendants  on  the  alert. 

"  Having  always  feared  being  buried 
alive,  my  object  in  giving  the  above  di- 
rections is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  return  of  life. 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done,  and  His 
name  sanctified  and  blessed  in  heaveu 
and  on  earth !  Amen ! " 

All  these  directions  were  complied 
with ;  while  the  funeral  arrangements  — 
in  Paris  at  least  —  were  very  theatrical 
and  "  Frenchy,"  though  at  Berlin  they 
were  conducted  with  greater  dignity. 
The  line  of  procession,  led  by  a  band 
playing  extracts  from  Meyerbeer's  music, 
passed  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Grand 
Opera,  both  of  which  were  dressed  in 
black.  Auber  was  among  the  pall-bear- 
ers, and  Gounod  among  the  mourners. 
Behind  the  coffin  were  carried  on  a  cush- 
ion the  various  decorations  with  which 
sovereigns  and  societies  had  decked  the 
composer.  At  the  Northern  Railway 
station,  (also  draped  in  mourning,)  ora- 
tions were  delivered,  and  applauded  by 
the  listeners,  and  sometimes  interrupt- 
ed by  the  impatient  steam  -  whistles  of 
departing  trains.  An  incident  of  the 
funeral  was  the  decoration  of  the  cata- 
falque with  a  silver  cross :  Meyerbeer 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  inconsistency  was 
not  noticed  till  there  was  barely  time 
to  tear  away  the  Christian  emblem  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  Israelite  composer 
was  laid  in  its  place.  That  same  night, 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  the  "  Huguenots  " 
•was  performed,  and  never  did  Sax,  Gney- 
mard,  Faure,  and  Beisal  sing  or  act  with 
greater  effect.  After  the  fourth  act  the 
curtain  was  raised ;  and  while  the  orches- 
tra played  the  Coronation  March  from  the 
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"  Prophete,"  the  bust  of  the  composer  was 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  performers. 

The  family,  in  accordance  with  the  cu- 
rious European  custom,  sent  around  to 
their  friends  a  circular  worded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


"  SIR,  —  Madame  Meyerbeer  (wid- 
ow); Miles.  Cecile  and  Corne"lie  Mey- 
erbeer; the  Baron  and  Baroness  De 
Korf,  and  Son  ;  M.  and  Madame 
Georges  Beer ;  M.  and  Madame  Jules 
Beer  and  Children  ;  M.  and  Madame 
Alexandre  Oppenheim ;  M.  and  Ma- 
dame S.  de  Haber,  Madlle.  Laure  de 
Haber ;  and  Madlle.  Anna  Eberty, 
have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you 
the  sad  loss  they  have  just  suffered  by 
the  death  of  M.  Giacomo  Meyerbeer, 
their  husband,  father,  father  -  in  -  law, 
grandfather,  uncle,  and  great -uncle, 
who  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  May, 
1864,  aged  seventy-two." 


Meyerbeer  was,  up  to  the  last,  full  of 
plans  for  the  future,  and  while  getting 
"  L'Africaine  "  ready  was  looking  for  the 
libretto  of  a  comic  opera  to  compose  "  for 
amusement,"  as  a  repose  between  grand- 
er works.  It  is  said  that  he  has  left  an- 
other completed  opera,  on  the  Biblical 
story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes;  and  he 
also  had  a  vague  idea  of  writing  a  grand 
historical  opera  on  an  English  subject, 
the  idea  having  been  suggested  by  a  vis- 
it to  the  Princess  Theatre,  London,  when 
Charles  Kean  was  playing,  with  unusual 
scenic  accessories,  Shakspeare's  "  Henry 
VIII."  The  proposed  opera  was  to  have 
been  equally  as  grand  a  work  as  the 
"  Huguenots,"  and  the  peculiarities  of 
old  English  music  —  the  style  of  melody 
of  Locke,  Purcell,  and  Arne  —  were  to 
have  been  imitated  with  that  skill  of 
which  Meyerbeer  was  so  eminently  a 
master.  He  never  would  write  an  ora- 
torio, because  he  had  no  hope  of  excel- 


ling Mendelssohn  in  that  branch  of  mu- 
sical art.  His  last  composition  was  an 
aria  written  to  Italian  words  for  a  Span- 
ish lady -friend,  the  Senorita  Zapater; 
and  he  was  about  to  arrange  the  accom- 
paniment for  the  orchestra  when  his  last 
illness  came  on. 

Personally,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  had 
many  characteristics  which  were  not  in- 
viting. He  was  fond  of  money,  yet  will- 
ing to  lavish  it  whenever  Art  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  He  took  snuff,  and  wore 
green  spectacles,  was  careless,  often  shab- 
by in  his  dress,  and  would  stroll  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  wearing  a  wretched 
hat,  inwardly  composing  music  as  he  walk- 
ed along ;  on  grand  occasions,  however, 
he  would  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
in  matters  of  toilet,  and  appear  radiant 
with  the  numerous  decorations  present- 
ed to  him  by  the  different  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  He  knew  the  power  of  the 
press,  and  was  not  too  delicate  to  invite 
the  leading  critics  to  elaborate  dinners 
at  the  Trois  Freres  the  night  before  a 
first  performance. 

It  is  not  intendeu  here  to  enter  into  a 
critical  or  scientific  analysis  of  Meyerbeer 
as  a  composer.  As  far  as  the  present 
development  of  Art  would  indicate,  his 
name  seems  to  us  destined  to  go  down  to 
posterity  encircled  by  a  fadeless  halo  of 
glory ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  there  have  been  other 
composers  who,  though  now  forgotten, 
yet  in  their  time  and  at  their  death  have 
similarly  impressed  their  contemporaries. 
But  certain  it  is,  that,  in  our  day  and 
generation,  and  at  least  during  the  life 
of  every  one  now  existing,  the  fame  of 
Meyerbeer  will  be  brilliant  indeed,  and 
the  music  of  the  "  Robert,"  the  "  Hu- 
guenots," and  the  "  Prophete"  will  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  and  love  of  all  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  strains  that  musical  science 
has  yet  evoked. 
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THE  MAY   CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA. 


THERE  are  few  months  in  the  calen- 
dar of  centuries  that  will  have  a  more 
conspicuous  place  in  history  than  the 
month  of  May,  1864.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered on  account  of  the  momentous  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  present 
military  operations.  It  inaugurates  one  of 
the  greatest  campaigns  of  history.  We 
who  are  in  it  are  amazed,  not  by  its  magni- 
tude merely,  for  there  have  been  larger 
armies,  heavier  trains  of  artillery,  greater 
preparations,  in  European  warfare, — but 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  a  succession  of 
events  unparalleled  for  rapidity.  We  can- 
not fully  comprehend  the  amount  of  en- 
durance, the  persistency,  the  hard  march- 
ing, the  harder  fighting,  the  unwearied, 
cheerful  energy  and  effort  which  have 
carried  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  Chickahominy 
in  thirty  days,  against  the  stubborn  op- 
position of  an  army  of  almost  equal  num- 
bers. There  has  not  been  a  day  of  rest, 
scarcely  an  hour  of  quiet.  Morning, 
noon,  and  midnight,  the  booming  of  can- 
non and  the  rattling  of  musketry  have 
echoed  unceasingly  through  the  Wilder- 
ness, around  the  hillocks  of  Spottsylvania, 
along  the  banks  of  the  North  Anna,  and 
among  the  groves  of  Bethesda  Church 
and  Coal  Harbor. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  campaign,  thus 
far  developed,  is  all  that  can  be  attempt- 
ed in  the  space  assigned  me.  I  must  pass 
by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  as  heroic 
and  soul-stirring  as  those  of  the  old  Cav- 
aliers renowned  in  story  and  song,  where 
all  the  energies  of  life  are  centred  in 
one  moment,  —  the  spirited  advance  of 
regiments,  the  onset  of  brigades,  and 
the  resistless  charges  of  divisions.  I  can 
speak  only  of  the  movements  of  corps, 
without  dwelling  upon  those  scenes  which 
stir  the  blood  and  fire  the  soul,— the  har- 
dihood, the  endurance,  the  cool,  collect- 
ed, reserved  force,  abiding  the  time,  the 
calm  facing  of  death,  the  swift  advance, 
the  rush,  the  plunge  into  the  thickest 


of  the  fight,  where  hundreds  of  cannon, 
where  fifty  thousand  muskets,  fill  the  air 
with  iron  hail  and  leaden  rain  ! 


THE    GEXERAL   PLAN. 

THE  army  wintered  between  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  the  Rapidan.  There  had 
been  a  reduction  and  reconstruction  of 
its  corps, —  an  incorporation  of  the  First 
and  Third  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  with 
reinforcements  added  to  the  Second.  The 
Second  was  commanded  by  Major-Gener- 
al  Hancock,  the  Fifth  by  Major-General 
Warren,  the  Sixth  by  Major- General 
Sedgwick.  No  definite  statement  of  the 
number  of  men  composing  the  army  can 
be  given,  for  the  campaign  is  not  yet 
ended ;  and  no  aid  or  comfort,  no  infor- 
mation of  value  to  the  enemy,  can  be 
tendered  through  the  columns  of  the  loy- 
al "Atlantic." 

These  three  corps,  with  three  divisions 
of  cavalry  commanded  by  General  Sher- 
idan, composed  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, commanded  by  Major  -  General 
Meade.  The  Ninth  Corps,  commanded 
by  Major-General  Burnside,  was  added 
when  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  march 

There  was  concentration  everywhere. 
General  Gillmore,  with  what  troops  could 
be  spared  from  the  department  of  the 
South,  joined  his  forces  to  those  already 
on  the  Peninsula  and  at  Suffolk ;  Sigel 
had  several  thousand  in  the  Shenandoah ; 
Crook  and  Averell  had  a  small  army  in 
Western  Virginia ;  while  at  Chattanooga, 
under  Sherman  and  Thomas,  was  gath- 
ered a  large  army  of  Western  troops. 

The  dramatis  personce  were  known 
to  the  public,  but  the  part  assigned  to 
each  was  kept  profoundly  secret.  There 
was  discussion  and  speculation  whether 
Burnside,  from  his  encampment  at  An- 
napolis, would  suddenly  take  transports 
and  go  to  Wilmington,  or  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock, or  the  James,  or  the  York, 
uniting  his  forces  with  Butler's.  Would 
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Meade  move  directly  across  the  Rapidan 
and  attack  Lee  in  front,  with  every  pas- 
sage, every  hill  and  ravine  enfiladed  by 
Rebel  cannon  ?  Or  would  he  move  his 
right  flank  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  crowd- 
ing Lee  to  the  seaboard  ?  Would  he  not 
make,  rather,  a  sudden  change  of  base  to 
Fredericksburg  ?  None  of  the  wise  men, 
military  or  civil,  in  their  speculations,  in- 
dicated the  line  which  General  Grant 
adopted.  The  public  accepted  the  dis- 
aster at  Chancellorsville  and  the  failure 
at  Mine  Run  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  successful  advance  across  the  Rapidan 
by  the  middle  fords  was  impossible,  or  at 
least  improbable.  So  well  was  the  se- 
cret kept,  that,  aside  from  the  corps  com- 
manders, none  in  or  out  of  the  army,  ex- 
cept the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
had  information  of  the  line  of  march  in- 
tended. 

We  know  now  how  General  Burnside 
marched  to  Washington,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  the  public  \  how  his 
troops  passed  in  review  before  the  Pres- 
ident,—  a  few  veterans,  with  Roanoke, 
Newbern,  all  the  seven  days  before  Rich- 
mond, Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Vicks- 
burg,  and  Knoxville  on  their  tattered 
ensigns ;  how  they  were  cheered  by  the 
crowd ;  how,  following  them,  came  a  divis- 
ion for  the  first  time  shouldering  a  mus- 
"ket  for  their  country,— who  till  a  year  ago 
never  had  a  country,  —  who  even  now, 
although  Americans,  are  not  citizens,  — 
disfranchised,  yet  fighting  for  the  flag, 
—  beholding  now  for  the  first  time  the 
careworn,  yet  benevolent  face  of  their 
benefactor,  and  rending  the  air  with  their 
hurrahs.  There  was  swinging  of  hats, 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  banners. 
They  marched  to  victory  or  certain 
death.  For  them  there  was  no  surren- 
der, after  the  massacres  of  Milliken's 
Bend,  Plymouth,  and  Fort  Pillow. 

We  know  how  Butler  went  up  to 
White  House,  and  then  suddenly  down 
the  York  and  up  the  James  to  Bermuda 
Hundred.  We  know  of  the  movements 
of  Sigel  and  Crook  and  Averell,  —  mi- 
nor, yet  important  in  the  general  plan. 
We  have  had  the  victorious  march  of 


Sherman,  flanking  and  defeating  John- 
ston. Ah1  these  movements  were  parts 
of  the  well-considered  plan  of  operations. 

The  expedition  of  General  Banks  up 
the  Red  River  was  in  process  of  execu- 
tion when  General  Grant  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  field.  He  sent  a  messenger  recalling 
it ;  but,  through  some  miscarriage  or  mis- 
conception of  orders,  or  from  some  cause 
yet  unexplained,  the  expedition  kept  on 
its  way,  resulting  in  disaster.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  gunboats  which  had  been 
demonstrating  off  Mobile,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  troops  from  the  Mississippi,  enabled 
General  Johnston  to  gather  all  the  forces 
of  the  Southwest  in  front  of  Sherman. 
General  Grant  designed  that  General 
Banks,  with  troops  and  flotilla,  should 
suddenly  fall  upon  Mobile,  front  and 
rear.  If  the  works  were  carried  by  as- 
sault, then  gunboats  and  transports  could 
appear  at  Montgomery,  flanking  John- 
ston. It  would  be  the  thrusting  of  a  probe 
deep  into  the  tenderest  and  sorest  parts 
of  the  Confederate  body-politic.  It  would 
sever  Alabama  and  Mississippi  from  the 
other  Rebel  States.  Or,  if  failing  in  the 
assault,  it  would  at  least  compel  John- 
ston to  send  back  the  troops  withdrawn, 
thus  making  it  easy  work  for  Sherman. 

The  failure  of  any  part  in  a  concerted 
movement  affects  all  other  parts.  Gen- 
eral Banks  not  appearing  at  Mobile  has 
retarded  Sherman.  The  failure  of  But- 
ler to  close  the  Southern  portal,  and  the 
defeat  of  Sigel,  who,  instead  of  knocking 
loudly  at  the  back-door  of  the  Rebel  capi- 
tal, was  himself  knocked  back,  have  en- 
abled Lee  to  concentrate  all  his  troops 
against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Fin- 
negan's  troops  from  Florida,  Beauregard's 
from  Charleston,  Pickett'sfrom  North  Car- 
olina, Buckner's  from  Western  Virginia, 
and  Breckenridge's  from  the  Shenandoah, 
at  the  close  of  the  month,  are  fighting- 
against  General  Grant  at  Coal  Harbor. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  the 
campaign  as  a  whole ;  but,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  movements  of  all  oth- 
er armies  and  bodies  of  men,  are  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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•which  has  a  campaign  of  its  own,  —  for- 
ever memorable ! 

LEFT-FLANK    MOVEMENTS. 

THERE  have  been  four  movements  by 
the  left  flank :  — 

From  Culpepper  to  Wilderness. 

From  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania. 

From  Spottsylvania  to  the  North  Anna. 

From  the  North  Anna  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy. 

It  has  been  a  month  of  marching  and 
fighting, — fighting  and  marching, — day 
and  night, — night  and  day, — winning  no 
great,  decisive  victory,  nor  suffering  de- 
feat, yet  getting  nearer  the  while  to  Rich- 
mond, and  compelling  the  enemy  to 
choose  new  positions  or  be  cut  off  from 
his  capital. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  con- 
vey to  the  eye  the  relative  movements 
of  the  two  armies, — General  Grant  mov- 
ing on  the  arcs  of  the  circles,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  lines,  and  Lee  upon 
the  chords  of  the  arcs,  as  indicated  by  the 
continuous  lines. 


©R. 

C.    Culpepper. 

O.    Orange  Court-House. 

W.    Wilderness. 

S.    Spottsylvania. 

N.  A.    North  Anna. 

C.  H.     Coal  Harbor. 

B.    Richmond. 


FROM   CULPEPPER  TO  WILDERNESS. 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  3d,  the 
cavalry  broke  camp  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad,  and  moved  eastward, 
—  General  Gregg's  division  towards  Ely's 
Ford,  and  General  Wilson's  division  to- 
wards Germanna  Ford,  each  having  pon- 
toons. At  midnight  the  Second  Corps, 
which  had  been  encamped  east  of  Cul- 
pepper, followed  General  Gregg.  At  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  and  the  reserve 
artillery  were  moving  towards  Germanna 
Ford.  The  supply  -  train  —  sixty  miles 
in  length,  eight  thousand  wagons  —  fol- 
lowed the  Second  Corps.  There  were 
but  these  two  available  roads. 

The  enemy  was  at  Orange  Court-House, 
watching,  from  his  elevated  lookout  on 
Clark's  Mountain,  for  the  first  sign  of 
change.  In  the  light  of  the  early  dawn 
he  saw  that  the  encampments  at  Culpep- 
per were  broken  up,  while  the  dust-cloud 
hanging  over  the  forest  toward  the  east 
was  the  sure  indication  of  the  movement. 

General  Lee  put  his  army  in  instant 
motion  to  strike  the  advancing  columns 
as  they  crossed  the  Rapidan.  The  move- 
ment of  Grant  was  southeast,  that  of  Lee 
northeast,— lines  of  advance  which  must 
produce  collision,  unless  Grant  was  far 
enough  forward  to  slip  by  the  angle. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  General 
Grant  did  not  intend  to  fight  Lee  at  Wil- 
derness, but  that  it  was  his  design  to  slip 
past  that  point  and  swing  round  by  Spott- 
sylvania, and,  if  possible,  get  between 
Lee  and  Richmond.  He  boldly  cut  loose 
his  connection  with  Washington,  and  sail- 
ed out  into  the  unknown  and  untried,  re- 
lying upon  the  ability  of  his  soldiers  to 
open  a  new  base  for  supplies  whenever 
needed. 

In  this  first  day's  movement  he  did  not 
uncover  Washington.  Burnside  was  still 
lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock.  It  was  understood  in  the  army 
that  the  Ninth  Corps  was  to  be  a  reserve 
to  protect  the  capital.  So,  perhaps,  Lee 
understood  it.  But  at  nightfall,  on  the 
4th,  the  shelter-tents  are  folded,  and  the 
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men  of  the  Ninth,  with  six  days'  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  are  on  the  march 
along  the  forest-road,  lighted  only  by  the 
stars,  joining  the  main  army  at  Germanna 
Ford  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

Although  the  movement  of  the  troops 
was  well  timed,  and  the  march  made 
with  great. rapidity,  the  trains  were  de- 
layed, and  it  was  not  possible  for  General 
Grant  to  swing  past  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing upon  his  flank. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Gen- 
erals Meade  and  Grant,  with  their  staffs, 
after  riding  five  miles  from  Germanna 
Ford,  halted  near  the  old  mill  in  the  Wil- 
derness. General  Sheridan's  cavalry  had 
been  pushing  out  south  and  west.  Aids 
came  back  with  despatches. 

"  They  say  that  Lee  intends  to  fight  us 
here,"  said  General  Meade,  as  he  read 
them. 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  quiet  reply  of 
General  Grant. 

The  two  commanders  retire  a  little 
from  the  crowd,  and  stand  by  the  road- 
side in  earnest  conversation.  Grant  is 
of  medium  stature,  yet  has  a  well -de- 
veloped physique,  sandy  whiskers  and 
moustache,  blue  eyes,  earnest,  thoughtful, 
and  far-seeing,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  oth- 
er, which  he  is  whittling  to  a  point.  He 
whittles  slowly  towards  him.  His  thoughts 
are  not  yet  crystallized.  His  words  are 
few.  Suddenly  he  commences  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  stick,  and  whittles  en- 
ergetically from  him.  His  mind  is  made 
up,  —  his  plan  matured.  He  is  less  reti- 
cent, —  talks  freely.  He  is  dressed  in 
plain  blue ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  three 
stars  upon  his  shoulder,  few  would  select 
him  as  the  Lieutenant  -  General  com- 
manding all  the  armies  of  the  Union  in 
the  field. 

Meade  is  tall,  thin,  a  little  stooping  in 
the  shoulders,  quick,  comprehending  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  an  instant,  ener- 
getic, —  an  officer  of  excellent  executive 
ability. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  WILDERNESS. 

AT  the  old  Wilderness  tavern  the  Ste- 


vensburg  plank -road  leading  southeast 
from  Germanna  Ford  crosses  the  Orange 
and  Fredericksburg  turnpike.  Five  miles 
beyond  the  tavern  is  Wilderness  Church, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Stevensburg  with 
the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg  plank- 
road.  Near  by  is  the  Brock  road,  which 
leads  south  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House. 
West  of  the  old  tavern,  four  miles  on 
the  turnpike,  is  Parker's  store.  In  the 
early  morning,  General  Ewell's  brigades 
appeared  in  line  of  battle  at  the  store, 
on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike,  while  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill's  corps  was  found  to  be 
pushing  rapidly  eastward  along  the  Or- 
ange plank  -  road,  to  gain  the  junction 
of  the  roads  at  Old  Church.  Longstreet 
was  following  Hill. 

The  Second  Corps,  which  had  crossed 
at  Ely's  Ford,  was  already  on  the  move 
towards  Spottsylvania.  A  recall  was 
sent,  also  orders  directing  Hancock  to 
hold  the  junction  of  the  roads.  The  Fifth 
Corps  was  thrown  out  upon  the  turnpike 
towards  Parker's  store.  The  Sixth  was 
moved  up  from  the  Germanna  road,  west, 
into  the  woods,  and  placed  in  position  to 
cover  all  approaches  to  the  ford.  The 
Ninth  arrived  during  the  day,  and  moved 
into  the  gap  between  the  Fifth  and  Sec- 
ond. Divisions  were  moved  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  and  to  the  centre,  during  the 
two  days'  fight,  but  the  positions  of  the 
corps  remained  unchanged. 


2.  Second  Corps.  '    T.  Old  Tavern. 

5.  Fifth  Corps.  C.  Old  Church. 

6.  Sixth  Corps.  P.  Parker's  Store. 
9.  Ninth  Corps.           .  Rebel  Lines. 
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Standing  by  the  old  tavern  and  look- 
ing west,  you  see  the  line  of  battle.  At 
your  feet  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast,  and  there 
is  another  smaller  stream  joining  its 
waters  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads. 
Beyond  the  bridge  the  turnpike  crosses 
a  ridge  of  land.  On  the  southern  slope 
is  the  house  of  Major  Lucy,  with  a 
smooth  lawn,  and  meadows  green  with 
the  verdure  of  spring.  Beyond  the 
meadows  are  hills  wooded  with  oaks, 
pines,  and  cedar-thickets.  At  the  right 
hand  of  the  turnpike  the  ridge  is  close- 
ly set  with  pines  and  cedars.  Farther 
out  it  breaks  down  into  a  ravine.  Ewell 
has  the  western  slope,  and  Warren  with 
the  Fifth  Corps  the  eastern,  with  the 
Sixth  on  his  right. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  tall  trees  and  small 
underbrush, —  dense,  almost  impenetra- 
ble. There  are  hills,  knolls,  dells,  dark 
ravines.  It  is  a  battle-ground  for  In- 
dians, but  one  not  admitting  of  the  mil- 
itary movements,  —  of  advance  by  col- 
umns, or  lines,  as  laid  down  in  the 
books. 

The  battle  commenced  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  closed  Saturday  morning. 
It  was  fierce,  terrible,  bloody,  and  yet 
indecisive.  It  was  one  unbroken  roll  of 
musketry.  There  was  a  hostile  meeting 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  There 
were  bayonet-charges,  surgings  to  and  fro 
of  the  opposing  lines,  a  meeting  and 
commingling,  like  waves  of  the  ocean, 
sudden  upspringings  from  the  under- 
brush of  divisions  stealthily  advanced. 
There  was  the  continuous  rattle,  the  roll 
deepening  into  long  heavy  swells,  the 
crescendo  and  the  diminuendo  of  a  ter- 
rible symphony,  rising  to  thunder-tones, 
to  crash  and  uproar  indescribable,  then 
dying  away  to  a  ripple,  to  silence  at 
last! 

Lee  hastened  from  his  intrenchments 
beyond  Mine  Run  to  strike  Grant  a  dam- 
aging blow,  —  to  fall  upon  him  while  his 
line  was  thin  and  attenuated.  Grant  was 
in  column,  moving  southeast,  —  Lee  in 
two  columns,  moving  northeast.  These 
lines  show  it  to  the  eye  :  — 


Lee. 


a 


The  advance  of  Lee  has  its  parallel  in 
naval  warfare,  —  in  Nelson's  lines  of  bat- 
tle at  Trafalgar.  But  there  the  compar- 
ison fails.  The  advance  is  the  same,  — 
the  result,  instead  of  a  victory,  a  defeat. 
He  fell  upon  the  Fifth  Corps,  first  at  Park- 
er's store,  then  on  the  right  centre,  then 
on  the  left,  then  upon  the  Sixth,  then 
upon  the  Second,  —  then  upon  the  whole 
line,  renewing  and  repeating  the  assaults. 
Grant  stood  throughout  upon  the  line  se- 
lected at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Lee 
began  the  attack  on  the  5th,  and  renew- 
ed it  at  daybreak  on  the  6th. 

Through  all  those  long  hours  of  con- 
flict, there  was  patient  endurance  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  There  were  tem- 
porary successes  and  reverses  on  both 
sides.  In  only  a  single  instance  was 
there  permanent  advantage  to  the  en- 
emy, and  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
improve.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test on  the  6th.  The  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  twilight  was  deepening  into  night. 
The  wearied  men  of  Rickett's  division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  in  the  front  line  of  bat- 
tle on  the  right,  had  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  ground.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  rush  upon  their  flank.  There  was  mus- 
ketry, blinding  flashes  from  cannon,  and 
explosions  of  shells.  The  line  which  had 
stood  firmly  through  the  day  gave  way, 
not  because  it  was  overpowered,  but  be- 
cause it  was  surprised.  General  Seymgur 
and  a  portion  of  his  brigade  were  taken 
prisoners.  There  was  a  partial  panic, 
which  soon  subsided.  The  second  line  re- 
mained firm,  the  enemy  was  driven  back, 
and  the  .disaster  repaired  by  swinging  the 
Sixth  Corps  round  to  a  new  position,  cov- 
ered by  the  reserve  artillery.  It  was  the 
only  substantial  advantage  gained  by  Lee 
during  the  battle. 
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There  were  indications  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Saturday,  the  7th,  that  Lee 
was  withdrawing  his  army.  A  recon- 
noissance  in  force  made  it  more  apparent. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  removal  of 
the  wounded  to  Fredericksburg.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Ninth  Corps 
was  on  the  march  to  Spottsylvania.  The 
first  step  towards  Richmond  had  been 
successfully  taken.  If  Grant  had  not 
gained  what  he  desired,  a  position  be- 
tween Lee  and  Richmond,  Lee  on  the 
other  hand  had  utterly  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  crush  Grant  by  a  sudden  blow 
upon  his  flank.  He  had  not  been  able, 
in  the  language  of  the  President,  even 
to  "jostle  him  from  his  chosen  line  of 
march." 

SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

AT  sunrise  on  the  8th,  the  Fifth  Corps 
was  at  Todd's  Tavern,  four  miles  from 
Spottsylvania,  where  Gregg  had  just  de- 


feated Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  on  Saturday.  The  Sixth  and 
Second  Corps  arrived  during  the  day. 
The  Ninth  moved  with  the  teams  through 
Chancellorsville  farther  to  the  east. 

The  natural  defences  of  Spottsylvania 
are  two  small  streams,  —  the  Po  and  the 
Ny,  affluents  of  the  Mattapony.  The 
advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  checked, 
three  miles  west  of  the  Court-House,  by 
Longstreet's  and  Ewell's  corps,  which 
had  left  Wilderness  on  the  night  of  the 
6th.  The  Sixth  came  up  at  five  o'clock 
and  joined  in  the  conflict,  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  position  he  had  taken  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ny. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  it  was 
apparent  that  Lee,  having  failed  on 
Grant's  flank,  had  now  placed  himself 
squarely  in  front,  with  his  entire  army. 

One  of  the  great  battles  of  the  cam- 
paign was  fought  on  Tuesday,  the  corps 
occupying  positions  as  in  the  diagram :  — 


A.  Catharpen  Road. 

B.  Brock  Road. 

C.  Pine-Grove  Road. 

D.  Fredericksburg  Road. 


F. 
L. 
E. 

IT. 


Richmond  Road. 

Lonpcstreet. 

Ewell. 

Hill. 


E.     Bowling-Green  Road. 


2,  5,  6,  9.     Corps  positions,  9th  Maj. 
Position  of  Grant,  17th  May. 
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The  line  of  battle  was  formed  with 
the  Second  Corps  on  the  right,  the  Fifth 
on  the  right-centre,  the  Sixth  on  the  left- 
centre,  with  the  Ninth  nine  miles  distant, 
approaching  by  the  Fredericksburg  road. 
There  was  a  severe  engagement  in  the 
afternoon,  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
the  Second  Corps,  which  pushed  across 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  west  of  the  Court- 
House.  On  the  left,  the  Rebels  made  an 
attack  upon  Wilcox's  division  of  the  Ninth, 
but  were  repulsed. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  forest,  — 
in  the  marshes  along  the  Ny,— in  ravines, 
—  in  pine-thickets,  densely  shaded  with 
the  dark  evergreens  that  shut  out  the 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun, — in  open  fields, 
where  Rebel  batteries  had  full  sweep  and 
play  with  shell  and  grape  and  canister 
from  intrenched  positions  on  the  hills. 

It  began  in  the  morning.  There 
was  an  hour  of  calm  at  noon,  but  at 
one  o'clock  artillery  and  infantry  be- 
came engaged  all  along  the  line.  Grant 
was  the  attacking  party.  There  was  no 
cessation  or  diminution  of  effort  during 
the  afternoon.  The  Rebel  outer  line  of 
works  in  the  centre  was  carried  by  Up- 
ton's brigade  of  the  first  -division,  and 
Russell's  brigade  of  the  third  division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  The  men  of  these  bri- 
gades, (and  among  them  were  the  stal- 
wart sons  of  Vermont,)  without  firing  a 
shot,  moved  steadily  to  the  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets ;  they  were  cut  through 
by  solid  shot,  their  ranks  torn  by  shells, 
thinned  by  constant  volleys  of  musketry, 
but,  with  matchless  ardor  and  unconquer- 
able will,  they  went  up  to  the  line  of 
earthworks,  leaped  over  them,  and  gath- 
ered a  thousand  prisoners ;  they  held  the 
ground,  but  their  valor  had  carried  them 
so  far  beyond  their  supports  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  withdraw  them. 

There  was  some  fighting  on  the  llth. 
General  Lee  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  bury  the  dead  ; 
but  the  request  was  not  acceded  to  by 
General  Grant. 

The  early  dawn  of  Thursday,  the  12th, 
beholds  the  Second  Corps  in  motion,  — 
not  to  flank  the  enemy,  but  moving, 


with  fixed  bayonets,  straight  on  towards 
his  intrenchments.  Barlow's  and  Birney's 
divisions  in  columns  of  battalions,  doubled 
on  the  centre,  to  give  strength  and  firm- 
ness, lead  in  the  assault.  They  move  si- 
lently through  the  forest,  —  through  the 
ravine  in  front  of  them, — up  to  their  own 
skirmish-line, — past  it, — no  longer  march- 
ing, but  running  now,  dashing  on  with 
life  and  energy  and  enthusiasm  thrilling 
every  nerve.  They  sweep  away  the 
Rebel  picket-line  as  if  it  were  a  cobweb. 
On,  —  into  the  intrenchments  with  a 
hurrah  which  startles  the  soldiers  of 
both  armies  from  their  morning  slum- 
bers. Major-General  Johnson  and  Brig- 
adier-General Stewart  and  three  thou- 
sand men  of  Ewell's  division  are  taken 
prisoners,  eighteen  cannon  and  twenty- 
two  standards  captured. 

It  is  the  work  of  five  minutes,— as  sud- 
den as  the  swoop  of  an  eagle.  The  up- 
roar of  the  day  began.  The  second  line  of 
the  enemy's  works  was  assaulted ;  but,  ex- 
asperated by  their  losses,  the  Rebels  fought 
with  great  stubbornness.  The  Ninth  Corps 
was  moved  up  from  the  left  to  support 
the  Second.  Longstreet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  brought  over  to  -help  Ewell. 
The  Fifth  and  Sixth  became  partially  en- 
gaged. There  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges. Positions  were  gained  and  lost. 
From  morning  till  night  the  contest  raged 
on  the  right,  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
left,  swaying  to  and  fro  over  the  undula- 
tions and  through  the  ravines.  It  was  a 
battle  of  fourteen  hours'  duration,  —  in 
severity,  in  unflinching  determination,  in 
obstinacy  and  persistency,  not  exceeded 
by  any  during  the  war.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  at  one 
time  in  the  hands  of  General  Hancock ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  removal, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  he  could 
secure  only  eighteen.  During  the  day, 
Grant  advanced  his  lines  a  mile  towards 
the  Court -House,  and  repulsed  Lee  in 
all  his  counter-attacks. 

By  this  success  Lee  was  compelled  on 
Thursday  night  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  line  he  had  held  so  tenaciously, 
and  concentrate  them  in  a  smaller  semi- 
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circle.  Lee  had  the  advantage  of  John- 
ston. It  was  Gettysburg  reversed. 

There  was  constant  skirmishing  and 
continuous  artillery  -  firing  through  the 
13th,  and  a  moving  of  the  army  from 
the  north  to  the  east  of  the  Court- House. 
A  rain-storm  set  in.  The  roads  became 
heavy,  and  a  contemplated  movement — 
a  sudden  flank-attack  —  was  necessarily 
abandoned. 

There  was  a  severe  skirmish  on  the  14th, 
constant  picket-firing  on  the  15th,  and  on 
the  16th  another  engagement  all  along 
the  line,  —  not  fought  with  the  fierceness 
of  that  of  the  12th,  but  lasting  through 
the  forenoon,  and  resulting  in  the  taking 
of  a  line  of  rifle-pits  from  the  enemy. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  there  was  an 
assault  upon  Lee's  outer  line  of  works. 
Two  lines  of  rifle-pits  were  carried ;  but 
an  impassable  abatis  prevented  farther 
advance,  and  after  a  six  hours'  struggle 
the  troops  were  withdrawn. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Ewell 
gained  the  rear  of  Grant's  right  flank, 
came  suddenly  upon  Tyler's  division  of 
heavy  artillery,  armed  as  infantry,  just 
arrived  upon  the  field.  Though  sur- 
prised, they  held  the  enemy  in  check, 
forced  him  back,  and  with  aid  from  the 
Second  Corps  compelled  him  to  retreat 


with  great  loss.  This  attack  was  made 
to  cover  Lee's  withdrawal  to  the  North 
Anna.  His  treops  were  already  on  the 
march. 

Grant  was  swift  to  follow. 

THE   NORTH    ANNA. 

IT  is  a  two  days'  march  from  Spottsyl- 
vania  to  the  North  Anna.  The  cross- 
ings of  the  Mattapony  were  held  by 
Rebel  cavalry,  which  were  quickly  driv- 
en. For  want  of  space  I  am  forced  to 
pass  over  the  operations  on  that  natural 
line  of  defence,  —  the  gallant  crossing 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  at  Jericho  Ford,  the 
irresistible  charge  of  Birney  and  Barlow 
at  Taylor's  Bridge,  the  sweeping -in  of 
five  hundred  prisoners,  the  severe  en- 
gagements lasting  three  days, — all  mem- 
orable events,  worthy  of  prominence  in 
the  full  history  of  the  campaign. 

Instead  of  walking  over  the  obstacle, 
Grant  decided  to  go  round  it.  Steal- 
ing a  march  upon  Lee,  he  moved  sud- 
denly southeast,  and  crossed  the  Pa- 
munky  at  Hanover  Town,  opened  a  new 
base  of  supplies  at  White  House,  forcing 
Lee  to  fall  back  on  the  Chickahominy. 

OX   THE    CHICKAHOMINY. 

Ox  Sunday,  the  29th,  there  was  one 


2,  5,  6,  9, 18.     Corps. 

B.  Bethesda  Church. 

C.  H.     Coal  Harbor. 
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of  the  severest  cavalry  -  engagements 
of  the  war,  at  Hawes's  shop,  west  of 
Hanover  Town,  where  Sheridan  drove 
the  Rebels  back  upon  Bethesda  Church. 
The  army  came  into  position  on  the 
30th,  its  right  towards  Hanover  Court- 
House.  Lee  was  already  in  position, 
and  during  the  day  there  was  firing  all 
along  the  line.  Each  corps  was  engaged. 
The  Second  Corps  by  the  Shelton  House 
with  a  bayonet-charge  pushed  the  enemy 
from  the  outer  line  of  works  which  he  had 
thrown  up,  while  the  Fifth  Corps  roll- 
ed back,  with  terrible  slaughter,  the  mass 
of  men  which  came  upon  its  flank  and 
front  at  Bethesda  Church.  At  Coal 
Harbor,  the  Sixth,  joined  by  the  Eigh- 
teenth Army  Corps,  under  Major-General 
W.  F.  Smith,  from  Bermuda  Hundred, 
met  Longstreet  and  Breckenridge  and 
troops  from  Beauregard.  Sheridan  had 
seized  this  important  point,  —  important 
because  of  the  junction  of  roads, — and 
held  it  against  cavalry  and  infantry  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  and  Eighteenth. 
The  point  secured,  a  new  line  of  battle  was 
formed  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  Ninth 
held  the  right  at  Bethesda  Church ; 
the  Fifth  was  south  of  the  church,  join- 
ing the  Eighteenth;  the  Sixth  held  the 
road  from  Coal  Harbor  to  Gaines's  Mill ; 
while  the  Second  was  thrown  out  on  the 
left,  on  the  road  leading  to  Despatch  Sta- 
tion and  the  Chickahominy,  as  indicated 
by  the  diagram  (p.  131). 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  army 
within  ten  miles  of  Richmond, — the  line 
of  battle  crossing  the  ground  occupied 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill. 

Sanguinary  conflicts  have  since  taken 
place, —bayonet -charges,  desperate  en- 
counters with  varying  success  and  re- 
verse,— but  the  record  of  the  month  has 
closed.  There,  face  to  face,  cannon  front- 
ing cannon,  with  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  between,  are  the  two  armies  on  the 
31st  of  May,  at  midnight.  Without  losing 
a  train  of  supplies,  cutting  loose  from  one 


base  after  another,  —  from  Washington, 
Belle  Plain,  and  Port  Royal  successive- 
ly,— establishing  new  depots  at  pleasure, 
General  Grant  has  moved  from  the  Rap- 
pahannock  to  the  Chickahominy,  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  General  Lee  to  turn 
him  back.  General  Grant  believes  that 
the  military  power  of  the  Rebels  must 
be  broken  before  the  Rebellion  can  be 
crushed.  Continued  hammering  pro- 
duces abrasion  at  last,  in  the  toughest 
iron.  Break  the  iron  pillars,  and  the  edi- 
fice tumbles.  There  is  a  manifest  weak- 
ening of  the  Rebel  army.  Longstreet's 
veterans  have  lost  their  fire ;  and  since 
the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  Rebel 
troops  have  had  no  heart  for  a  bayonet- 
charge. 

The  line  of  advance  taken  by  General 
Grant  turned  the  Rebels  from  Washing- 
ton. The  country  over  which  the  two 
armies  marched  is  a  desolation.  There 
is  no  subsistence  remaining.  The  rail- 
roads are  destroyed.  Lee  has  no  longer 
the  power  to  invade  the  North.  On  the 
other  hand,  General  Grant  can  swing 
upon  the  James  and  isolate  the  Rebel 
army  from  direct  connection  with  the 
South.  That  accomplished,  and,  sooner 
or  later, —  with  Hunter  "in  the  Shenan- 
doah,  with  Union  cavalry  sweeping  down 
to  Wilmington,  Weldon,  and  Danville, 
and  up  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  cutting  rail- 
roads, burning  bridges,  destroying  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  and  provisions, — the 
question  with  Lee  must  be,  not  one  of 
earthworks  and  cannon  and  powder  and 
ball,  but  of  subsistence.  Plainly,  the  day 
is  approaching  when  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  unfortunate  at  times  in  the 
past,  derided,  ridiculed,  but  now  trium- 
phant through  unparalleled  hardship,  en- 
durance, courage,  persistency,  will  plant 
its  banners  on  the  defences  of  Richmond, 
crumble  the  Rebel  army  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  cohesion,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  forces  in  other  depart- 
ments, crush  out  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Rebellion. 
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The  American  Conflict:  A  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  1860-64.  By  HORACE  GREE- 
LEY.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  648.  Hartford : 
0.  D.  Case  &  Co. 

THE  plan  of  this  work  contemplates  not 
only  a  faithful  and  complete  historical  de- 
scription of  the  leading  events  in  the  stu- 
pendous conflict  now  raging  between  the 
interests  of  Slavery  and  the  principles  of 
Freedom,  but  an  accurate  analysis  and 
lucid  exposition  of  the  antagonist  ideas 
which  have  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  present  civil  war.  With  this 
purpose,  the  issue  of  the  portion  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  public  cannot  be 
regarded  as  premature  or  unseasonable. 
If  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  a  thorough  historic  survey  of  the 
mighty  struggle  which  has  convulsed  the 
nation  to  its  deepest  heart,  there  are  am- 
ple materials  for  a  profound  review  of 
the  past,  and  an  instructive  exhibition  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  movement,  the 
pregnant  conflict  of  thought,  which  has 
found  its  ultimate  issue  in  the  bloody  death- 
throes  of  the  battle-field.  No  nobler  theme 
could  tempt  the  pen  of  the  philosophic  his- 
torian. No  subject  of  study  could  present 
more  attractive  features,  or  prove  of  more 
fruitful  import  to  every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can thinker. 

Mr.  Greeley's  position  and  professional 
training  as  a  prominent  journalist  give  him, 
in  man)-  respects,  excellent  facilities  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  delicate  and  by 
no  means  easy  task.  Nor  is  he  less  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  its  execution  by  the 
native  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  experi- 
ence as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  polit- 
ical party.  With  an  instinctive  passion 
for  freedom,  a  profound  faith  in  social  and 
humanitary  progress,  and  an  ardent  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  masses,  irre- 
spective of  artificial  and  temporary  dis- 
tinctions, he  has  long  watched  the  conflict 
of  opinions  and  the  development  of  ideas 
with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  great 
American  principle  of  political  justice  and 
individual  right.  Without  following  the 
lead  of  any  special  class  of  reformers,  he 
has  been  keenly  sensitive  to  the  wrongs 


and  outrages  which,  under  the  semblance 
of  freedom,  have  blended  themselves  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  His  clear- 
headed sagacity  has  enabled  him  to  fore- 
see the  perilous  consequences  of  political 
inconsistencies.  For  many  years  he  has 
anticipated  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
social  anomalies  for  which  our  statesmen 
of  all  parties  have  sought  a  remedy  in  com- 
promises and  concealment.  He  has  ad- 
hered to  the  policy  of  attacking  political 
evils  with  political  weapons.  The  insti- 
tution of  Slavery,  in  his  view,  was  one  of 
the  crying  wrongs  for  which  the  cure  was 
to  be  found  in  the  ballot-box.  Not  so  much 
by  denouncing  and  exhorting  as  by  giving 
effect  to  popular  sentiment  through  the 
elections,  has  he  aimed  at  social  regenera- 
tion. To  this  principle  he  has  steadily 
adhered  throughout  his  public  life.  His 
political  relations  have  been  formed  in 
accordance  with  this  idea.  The  charac- 
ter and  tendency  of  parties  have  been 
judged  by  this  standard.  Hence  the  pres- 
ent work  is  eminently  the  record  of  his 
personal  experience.  It  presents  in  vivid 
outlines  and  with  striking  illustrations  the 
action  of  political  causes  with  which  he 
has  been  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabet 
of  his  mother-tongue.  The  principles  of 
the  great  rebellion  are  traced  back  to  the 
little  germs  which  have  since  expanded 
into  a  tree  of  such  mighty  proportions 
and  of  such  baleful  character.  Few  men, 
we  may  perhaps  safely  say  no  man,  among 
us,  could  bring  to  the  composition  of  a 
work  with  this  intent  such  a  rich  fund 
of  observation,  such  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  practical  working  of  parties,  such 
true  insight  into  the  aims  and  motives  of 
the  conspicuous  American  statesmen,  such 
accurate  judgment  in  regard  to  the  lead- 
ing measures  of  governmental  policy,  com- 
bined with  such  prevailing  fairness  of 
mind,  and  such  a  high  degree  of  literary 
skill  and  mastership. 

Regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
torical treasures  of  which  American  lit- 
erature can  boast  such  rare  wealth,  Mr. 
Greeley's  work  may  challenge,  if  not  per- 
haps unqualified,  sincere  and  respectful 
commendation.  His  style  is  eminently  his 
own.  Familiar  with  the  best  models,  he 
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follows  none.  Although  aiming  at  vigor 
and  popular  effect,  rather  than  at  grace- 
ful and  polished  elegance,  it  shows  a  re- 
markable sense  of  the  power  and  aptness 
of  words,  and  an  unusual  command  of  the 
resources  of  expression.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate at  a  certain  quaintness  of  phrase  which 
gives  an  antique  air  to  many  of  his  sen- 
tences ;  but  he  is  never  dull,  never  languid, 
never  commonplace,  always  free,  emphat- 
ic, and  racy.  The  purely  narrative  por- 
tions of  the  volume  are  truly  excellent. 
In  the  immense  range  of  his  productions 
as  a  journalist,  to  our  thinking,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley  has  written  nothing  better.  Compact, 
sustained,  and  enlivened  with  a  choice  va- 
riety of  coloring,  the  story  as  it  comes 
from  his  pen  is  uniformly  clear  even  to 
transparency,  and  never  fails  to  read  with 
singular  interest,  while  it  abounds  in  fresh 
and  novel  information.  He  cannot  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  a  little  episodical 
pleasantry  ;  but  his  humor  is  never  ill- 
timed,  and  often  mercilessly  effective  by 
its  keenness  and  truth,  though  for  the 
most  part  genial  and  good-natured.  Some- 
times, however,  we  notice  a  mischievous 
delight  in  calling  attention  to  the  dead 
flies  in  the  apothecary's  ointment.  The 
author's  sincerity  of  conviction  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose  are  apparent  on  every  page 
of  his  work,  and  give  it  a  sterling,  perma- 
nent value,  irrespective  of  its  other  mer- 
its. 

In  the  selection  of  his  materials,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley  has  made  great  use  of  the  speeches, 
messages,  letters,  and.  other  public  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  different  branches 
of  his  subject,  the  essential  points  of  which 
he  often  interweaves  into  his  narrative, 
though  in  all  suitable  cases  he  does  not 
scruple  to  present  from  them  full  and  co- 
pious citations.  In  most  instances  which 
involve  the  opinions  of  his  political  antag- 
onists, he  has  confined  himself  to  the  lat- 
ter method.  Impressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  exhibiting  the  views  of  an  opponent  with 
fairness  and  accuracy,  he  has  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  employ  the  very  language  of  his 
original  authorities,  wherever  the  exercise 
of  perfect  impartiality  might  appear  too 
sublime  a  virtue  for  our  fallen  and  frail 
human  nature.  In  the  mutations  of  opin- 
ion, moreover,  many  persons  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  faith  which  they  zealously 
defended  but  two  years  ago  is  at  war  with 
their  present  creed.  The  surest  guaranty 


of  exact  and  satisfactory  statements,  ac- 
cordingly, is  to  fall  back  on  the  primitive 
authentic  platform. 

The  subject  of  compromises,  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  between  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  country,  occupies,  of 
course,  a  prominent  place  in  these  pages, 
and  is  treated  by  Mr.  Greeley,  as  we  think, 
with  signal  discretion  and  ability.  Hia 
views  on  this  point  are  marked  by  candor 
and  moderation,  though  he  is  firm  and  un- 
compromising in  his  hostility  to  conces- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Slave-Power.  Political  compromises,  he 
maintains,  though  liable  to  abuse,  are  the 
necessary  incidents  of  all  governments, 
excepting  pure  and  simple  despotisms. 
Liberty  cannot  exist  without  diversity  of 
opinions.  Unless  one  will  is  permitted  the 
supremacy  over  all  others,  a  medium  must 
be  sought  between  widely  differing  con- 
victions. If  a  legislature  composed  of  two 
distinct  bodies  differs  with  regard  to  a  spe- 
cial appropriation,  a  partial  concession  on 
each  side  is  often  the  only  practicable  mode 
of  adjustment.  When  the  object  is  un- 
precedented, or  not  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  public  service,  such 
as  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad,  canal, 
or  other  public  work,  the  opposition  of  ei- 
ther house  should  suffice  for  its  defeat,  or, 
at  least,  for  its  postponement.  Neither 
branch  has  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
other  conformity  with  its  views  on  a  dis- 
puted point  as  the  price  of  its  own  con- 
currence in  measure*  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government.  Hence  the 
movement  of  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1849,  dictating  to  the  House  a  certain 
organization  of  the  Territories,  under  pen- 
alty of  defeating  the  Civil  Appropriation 
Bill,  was  totally  unjustifiable.  But  the 
fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  often  occur  on  mo- 
mentous questions  where  the  rights  of 
each  party  are  equal,  and  where  an  ulti- 
mate concurrence  in  one  common  line  of 
action  is  essential.  Without  some  mutual 
concession  to  adverse  views,  the  union  of 
the  States  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  cases,  moreover,  where  the  Executive  is 
permitted  a  veto  on  legislative  measures, 
a  certain  deference  to  his  views  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  practical  working  of  the 
government.  A  compromise,  according- 
ly, is  at  times  indispensable  and  laudable. 
But  no  valid  defence  can  be  made  of  the 
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celebrated  compromise  of  1850.  It  was  a 
monstrous  corruption  in  legislation,  which 
not  even  jthe  great  name  of  Henry  Clay 
could  shield  from  subsequent  opprobri- 
um. 

Still,  this  compromise  was  accepted  and 
ratified  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  The  announcement  that  all  sec- 
tional differences  had  been  adjusted  was 
hailed  with  almost  universal  joy.  The 
terms  of  settlement  were  regarded  as  of 
subordinate  consequence.  The  people 
wanted  peace  and  prosperity,  and  were 
content  with  driving  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness. They  had  no  disposition  to  shed 
each  other's  blood  in  a  quarrel  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  negroes.  The  com- 
promise had  taken  no  money  from  their 
pockets.  It  had  imposed  upon  them  no 
pecuniary  burdens.  It  had  exposed  them 
to  no  personal  dangers.  It  had  rather  ap- 
peased the  terrors  of  disunion,  increased 
the  facilities  for  money  -  making,  and 
opened  a  brilliant  prospect  of  national 
greatness,  security,  and  peace. 

But  this  same  compromise  contained  the 
seeds  of  disunion  and  civil  war.  The  ex- 
treme State-Rights  party  in  the  South  re- 
solved not  to  submit  to  it,  but  to  prepare 
the  people  for  forcible  resistance.  Still,  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  open  demon- 
strations. The  new  Fugitive-Slave  Law 
produced  a  wide-spread  excitement  at  the 
"North.  This  was  increased  by  the  fre- 
quent cases  of  brutality  which  occurred 
under  its  execution.  The  progress  of 
opinion  was  rapid  and  decisive,  preparing 
for  the  bloody  conflict  which  commenced 
with  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

The  development  of  events  from  this 
cardinal  epoch  to  the  defeat  of  the  Union 
arms  at  Ball's  Bluff,  is  traced  by  Mr.  Gree- 
ley  with  a  vigorous  and  discriminating 
pen.  His  comments  may  not  always  com- 
mand conviction,  but  they  can  never  fail 
to  win  respect.  He  expresses  himself  with 
freedom,  although  temperately,  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  prominent  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  subsequent  facts  have 
confirmed  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment. 
He  holds  General  Scott  to  a  rigid  respon- 
sibility for  the  inglorious  days  of  Bull  Run, 
which  dispelled  all  lingering  illusions  as 
to  his  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  a  great 
war.  The  Fabian  policy  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  campaign  of  the  succeeding 


winter  is  ably  discussed.  According  to 
Mr.  Greeley,  this  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  constitutional  aversion  on  the 
part  of  our  young  Napoleon  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  —  that  is,  of  other  men's; 
since  he  was  eager  to  involve  the  country 
in  another  war  by  the  refusal  to  surrender 
Mason  and  Slidell.  Natural  timidity  and 
irresolution  no  doubt  had  their  influence. 
But  beyond  this  was  the  slowly  awakened 
consciousness  that  Slavery  was  the  real 
assailant  of  our  national  existence.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  saw,  that,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  policy  to  which  he  had  been  long 
committed,  in  order  to  save  both  slavery 
and  the  Union,  there  must  be  little  fight- 
ing and  a  speedy  compromise.  It  is  only 
on  this  hypothesis  that  his  course  while  in  • 
high  command,  but  especially  during  that 
long  autumn  and  winter,  admits  of  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  explanation. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer  faithfully  translated  into 
Unrhymed  English  Metre.  By  F.  W.  NEW- 
MAN. London.  1856. 

MR.  NEWMAN  executed  this  translation 
upon  the  theory  that  Homer  was  a  "  noble 
savage  "  ;  that  his  congener  would  be  found 
in  a  "  lively  African  from  the  Gold-Coast " ; 
that  his  style  of  language  and  thought  was 
to  the  age  of  Pericles  what  that  of  the  very 
oldest  ballads  is  to  ours  ;  that  he  must  be 
rendered,  therefore,  in  English  by  a  ballad- 
metre  and  an  antiquated  diction.  To  this 
capricious  and  indefensible  theory,  and  to 
the  translation,  so  far  as  founded  upon  it, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  have  given 
the  coup  de  (/race.  We  come,  accordingly, 
not  to  criticize,  but  to  bury. 

Hie  jacet,  therefore,  what  was  mortal  of 
Newman's  Homer,— a  work  executed  upon 
a  theory  which  no  art  of  performance  could 
redeem,  while  to  that  theory  it  was  rather 
clumsily  than  skilfully  adapted.  Yet  was 
it  the  work  of  a  scholar  so  thorough,  of  a 
writer  so  able,  of  a  translator  so  faithful  to 
his  original,  that  no  error  of  theory  could 
wholly  vitiate  his  performance.  The  pic- 
tures of  Homer,  despite  the  crudity  of  his 
coloring  and  the  spots  and  daubs  with  which 
his  rendering  was  conscientiously  sprin- 
kled, he  brought  out  more  clearly  than  any 
had  done  before  him.  His  work,  therefore, 
being  dead,  still  lives  ;  its  ashes  glow  and 
shine  from  the  urn  which  contains  them. 
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Its  ill-fortune  was,  that  it  was  only  antiqua- 
rian literature  from  its  birth  ;  its  good-for- 
tune is,  that  it  shall  never  cease  to  be  cher- 
ished as  such.  Honestas  mortem  vincit :  the 
high  degrees  of  intellectual  sincerity  and 
power  conquer  even  literary  damnation. 


1.  On  Translating  Homer.     By  MATTHEW 

ARNOLD.    London. 

2.  Last  Words.    By  the  Same. 

WHOEVER  loves  Homer  will  like  these 
little  books.  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  man  of  large 
and  liberal  intelligence,  well  up  with  his 
time  ;  he  is  critically  inspired,  yet  himself 
a  poet ;  his  thinking,  while  ample,  is  sin- 
gularly definite  ;  he  has  an  admirable  fac- 
ulty of  minding  his  own  business,  doing 
what  he  can  do,  and  speaking  where  he  has 
a  right  to  speak ;  his  style,  while  precise  and 
vigorous,  has  a  charm  of  composure  and 
naturalness ;  and  he  exhibits  such  a  com- 
bination of  two-edged  critical  truth  and 
intrepidity  with  perfect  temper  as  is  rare- 
ly seen.  In  his  first  volume  he  had  been 
Rhadamanthine  upon  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Newman.  The  latter  replied  with  as- 
perity. In  "  Last  Words  "  Mr.  Arnold  re- 
sponds in  a  tone  so  pure,  so  manly  and 
gentle,  that  the  volume  should  be  memo- 
rable for  this  alone,  were  there  nothing  else 
to  recommend  it.  Let  us  all  hasten  to  bless 
the  banns  between  steel  -  edged  truth  and 
perfect  amenity. 


Mr.  Arnold  characterizes  Homer  as  rap- 
id, as  plain,  direct,  and  natural  in  language, 
as  the  same  in  his  thought,  and  finally  as 
noble,  having  the  grand  manner.  A  trans- 
lation must  reproduce  these  features,  what- 
ever it  fail  to  do.  Passing  existing  trans- 
lations in  review,  he  finds  Cowper  slow, 
Pope  artificial,  Chapman  fanciful,  Newman, 
through  the  vice  of  his  theory,  ignoble. 
Some  one  having  pronounced  Tennyson 
eminently  Homeric,  Mr.  Arnold  discusses 
the  relation  of  the  English  idyllic  to  the 
Ionian  epic  poet,  and  finds  him  at  the  op- 
posite pole  in  respect  of  simplicity. 
•  As  to  a  vehicle  for  the  translation  of 
Homer,  he  gives  his  voice  decidedly  in  favor 
of  English  hexameter,  and  tries  his  own 
hand  at  that  measure.  His  success  strikes 
us  as  respectable,  but  not  eminent.  Blank 
verse  he  thinks  too  slow  in  movement,  and 
too  much  opposed  in  character.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson answers  this  last  by  translating  a 
passage  from  Homer  into  blank  verse,  and 
shows  at  least  that  he  can  make  it  run  like 
a  race-horse,  and  that,  too,  without  sacrifice 
of  fineness  or  of  melody.. 

Right  or  wrong  on  these  matters,  and 
notwithstanding  we  confess  to  certain  sym- 
pathies with  Mr.  Newman,  we  find  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  books  some  of  the  pleasantest 
reading  we  have  seen  this  many  a  day, 
and  wish  that  for  every  leisure  hour  of  life 
a  companion  so  intelligent  and  liberal,  so 
cultivated  and  genuine,  so  manly  and  man- 
nerly, might  await  us. 
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CHARLES   READE. 


SOME  one  lately  took  occasion,  in  pass- 
ing, to  class  Charles  Reade  with  the  clev- 
er writers  of  the  day,  sandwiching  him 
between  Anthony  Trollope  and  Wilkie 
Collins, — for  no  other  reason,  apparently, 
than  that  lie  never,  with  Chinese  accu- 
racy, gives  us  gossiping  drivel  that  re- 
duces life  to  the  dregs  of  the  common- 
place, or  snarls  us  in  any  inextricable 
tangle  of  plots. 

Charles  Reade  is  not  a  clever  writer 
-merely,  but  a  great  one, — how  great,  on- 
ly a  careful  resume  of  his  productions  can 
tell  us.  We  know  too  well  that  no  one 
can  take  the  place  of  him  who  has  just  left 
us,  and  who  touched  so  truly  the  chords  of 
every  passion  ;  but  out  of  the  ranks  some 
one  must  step  now  to  the  leadership  so 
deserted, — for  Dickens  reigns  in  another 
region, — and  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
Charles  Reade  depends  solely  upon  his 
own  election :  no  one  else  is  so  compe- 
tent, and  nothing  but  wilfulness  or  vani- 
ty need  prevent  him, — the  wilfulness  of 
persisting  in  certain  errors,  or  the  vanity 
of  assuming  that  he  has  no  farther  to  go. 
He  needs  to  learn  the  calmness  of  a  lessj 
variable  temperature  and  a  truer  equilib- 


rium, less  positive  sharpness  and  more 
philosophy  ;  he  will  be  a  thorough  master, 
when  the  subject  glows  in  his  forge  and 
he  himself  remains  unheated. 

He  is  about  the  only  writer  we  have 
who  gives  us  anything  of- himself.  Quite 
unconsciously,  every  sentence  he  writes 
is  saturated  with  his  own  identity  ;  he  is, 
then,  a  man  of  courage,  and — the  postu- 
late assumed  that  we  are  not  speaking  of 
fools — courage  in  such  case  springs  only 
from  two  sources,  carelessness  of  opinion 
and  possession  of  power.  Now  no  one,  of 
course,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
audience  he  strives  to  please ;  and  it  would 
seem,  then,  that  that  daring  which  is  the 
first  element  of  success  arises  here  from 
innate  capacity.  Unconsciously,  as  we 
have  said,  is  it  that  our  author  is  self-be- 
trayed, for  he  is  by  nature  so  peculiarly 
a  raconteur  that  he  forgets  himself  entire- 
ly in  seizing  the  prominent  points  of  his 
story  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  his  chief  fault 
is  attributable,— the  want  of  elaboration, 
—  a  fault,  however,  which  he  has  greatly 
overcome  in  his  later  books,  where,  leav- 
ing sketchy  outlines,  he  has  given  us  one 
or  two  complete  and  perfect  pictures.  His 
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style,  too,  owes  some  slight  debt  to  this 
fact ;  it  has  been  saved  thereby  from  of- 
fensive mannerism,  and  yet  given  traits 
of  its  owft  insusceptible  of  imitation, — for 
by  mannerism  we  mean  affectations  of 
language,  not  absurdities  of  type. 

There  is  a  racy  verve  and  vigor  in 
Charles  Reade's  style,  which,  after  the 
current  inanities,  is  as  inspiriting  as  a  fine 
breeze  on  the  upland  ;  it  tingles  with  vi- 
tality ;  he  seems  to  bring  to  his  work  a 
superb  physical  strength,  which  he  em- 
ploys impartially  in  the  statement  of  a 
trifle  or  the  storming  of  a  city ;  and  if  on 
this  page  he  handles  a  ship  in  a  sea-fight 
with  the  skill  and  force  of  a  Viking,  on 
the.  other  he  picks  up  a  pin  cleaner  of  the 
adjacent  dust  than  weaker  fingers  would 
do  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  here ;  the  books  are  fair- 
ly alive,  and  that  gesture  tells  their  au- 
thor best  with  which  a  great  actress  once 
portrayed  to  us  the  poet  Browning,  roll- 
ing her  hands  rapidly  over  one  another, 
while  she  threw  them  up  in  the  air,  as  if 
she  would  describe  a  bubbling,  boiling 
fountain. 

Charles  Reade  is  the  prose  for  Brown- 
ing. The  temperament  of  the  two  in  their 
works  is  almost  identical,  having  first  al- 
lowed for  the  delicate  femineity  proper 
to  every  poet ;  and  the  richness  that 
Browning  lavishes  till  it  strikes  the  world 
no  more  than  the  lavish  gold  of  the  sun, 
the  lavish  blue  of  the  sky,  Reade,  taking 
warning,  hoards,  and  lets  out  only  by 
glimpses.  Yet  such  glimpses  !  for  beauty 
and  brilliancy  and  strength,  when  they  do 
occur,  unrivalled.  Yet  never  does  he  de- 
sert his  narrative  for  them  one  moment ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  might  complain  that 
he  almost  ignores  the  effect  of  Nature  on 
various  moods  and  minds :  in  a  volume 
of  six  hundred  pages,  the  sole  bit  of  so- 
called  fine  writing  is  the  following,  justi- 
fied by  the  prominence  of  its  subject  in 
the  incidents,  and  showing  in  spite  of  it- 
self a  certain  masculine  contempt  for  the 
finicalities  of  language  :  — 

"  The  leaves  were  many  shades  deeper 
and  richer  than  any  other  tree  could  show 


for  a  hundred  miles  round, — a  deep  green, 
fiery,  yet  soft  ;  and  then  their  multitude, 
— the  staircases  of  foliage,  as  you  looked  up 
the  tree,  and  could  scarce  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  sky,  —  an  inverted  abyss  of  color, 
a  mound,  a  dome,  of  flake-emeralds  that 
quivered  in  the  golden  air. 

"And  now  the  sun  sets,  —  the  green 
leaves  are  black,  —  the  moon  rises,  —  her 
cold  light  shoots  across  one-half  that  giant 
stem. 

"  How  solemn  and  calm  stands  the' great 
round  tower  of  living  wood,  half  ebony, 
half  silver,  with  its  mighty  cloud  above 
of  flake-jet  leaves  tinged  with  frosty  fire 
at  one  edge  ! " 

This  oak  was  in  Brittany,  —  the  very 
one,  perhaps,  before  which, 

"  So  hollow,  huge,  and  old, 
It  looked  a  tower  of  ruined  mason-work, 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wileful  Vivien  lay." 

Indeed,  Brittany  seems  a  kind  of  fairy- 
land to  many  writers.  Tennyson,  Spen- 
ser, Matthew  Arnold,  Reade,  all  locate 
some  one  of  their  choicest  scenes  there. 
The  reason  is  not,  perhaps,  very  remote. 
We  prate  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood ; 
yet,  in  reality,  there  is  very  little  of  it  to 
prate  about,  especially  in  the  educated 
classes.  When  the  British  were  driv- 
en from  their  island,  they  took  refuge  in 
Wales  and  Brittany.  When  William  the 
Norman  conquered  that  island  again,  his 
force  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  very  Britons ;  for  so  feeble 
was  the  genuine  Norse  element  that  it  had 
been  long  since  absorbed,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Norman  —  used  until  a  late 
day  upon  certain  records  in  England  — 
there  is  not  one  single  word  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  Thus  it  was  neither 
French  nor  Norman  nor  Scandinavian 
invading  the  white  cliffs,  but  the  exiled 
Briton  reconquering  his  native  land ;  and, 
to  make  the  fact  still  stronger,  the  army 
of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.,  was  entirely 
recruited  in  Brittany.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
reason  that  Brittany  is  to  many  a  region 
of  romance  and  delight  is  a  feeling  akin 
to  the  pleasure  we  take  in  visiting  some 
.ancestral  domain  from  whose  soil  our  fa- 
thers once  drew  their  being. 
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The  Breton  novel  of  Mr.  Reade, 
"White  Lies,"  although  somewhat  crude, 
otherwise  ranks  with  his  best.  The  ac- 
tion is  uninterrupted  and  swift,  the  char- 
acters sharply. defined,  if  legendary,  the 
dialogue  always  sparkling,  the  plot  clean- 
ly executed,  the  whole  full  of  humor  and 
seasoned  with  wit.  So  well  has  it  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  scene  that  it  reads  like  a 
translation,  and,  lest  we  should  mistake 
the  locale,  everybody  in  the  book  lies 
abominably  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  '  A  lie  is  a  lump  of  sin  and  a  piece  of 
folly,'  cries  Jacintha. 

"  Edouard  notes  it  down,  and  then  says, 
in  allusion  to  a  previous  remark  of  hers,— 

" '  I  did  not  think  you  were  five-and- 
twenty,  though.' 

"  '  I  am,  then, — don't  you  believe  me  ? ' 

" '  Why  not  ?  Indeed,  how.could  I  dis- 
believe you  after  your  lecture  ? ' 

" '  It  is  well,'  said  Jacintha,  with  dig- 
nity. 

"  She  was  twenty-seven  by  the  parish- 
books." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque 
beauty  in  this  volume,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  its  affairs  there  occurs  a  paragraph 
•which  we  appropriate,  not  merely  for  its 
merit,  nor  because  it  is  the  only  "  interi- 
or "  that  we  can  recall  in  all  his  novels, 
but  because  also  it  contains  a  character- 
istically fearless  measuring  of  swords  with 
a  great  champion  :  — 

"  A  spacious  saloon  panelled :  dead,  but 
snowy  white  picked  out  sparingly  with 
gold.  Festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers  finely 
carved  in  wood  on  some  of  the  panels. 
These  also  not  smothered  with  gilding,  but 
as  it  were  gold  speckled  here  and  there  like 
tongues  of  flame  winding  among  insolu- 
ble snows Midway  from  the  can- 
dle to  the  distant  door  its  twilight  deep- 
ened, and  all  became  shapeless  and  som- 
bre. The  prospect  ended  half-way,  sharp 
and  black,  as  in  those  out-o'-door  closets 
imagined  and  painted  by  Mr.  Turner, 
whose  Nature  (Mr.  Turner's)  comes  to  a 
full  stop  as  soon  as  Mr.  Turner  sees  no 
further  occasion  for  her,  instead  of  melt- 
ing by  fine  expanse  and  exquisite  grada- 
tion into  genuine  distance,  as  Nature  does 
in  Claude  and  in  Nature.  To  reverse  the 


picture  :  standing  at  the  door,  you  look- 
ed across  forty  feet  of  black,  and  the  lit- 
tle corner  seemed  on  fire,  and  the  fair 
heads  about  the  candle  shone  like  the 
heads  of  St.  Cecilias  and  Madonnas  in  an 
antique  stained  -  glass  window.  At  last 
Laure  [Laure  Aglae  Rose  de  Beaurepaire, 

—  would  a  rose  by  any  other  name  smell 
as  sweet"?]  observed  the  door  open,  and 
another   candle   glowed  upon  Jacintha's 
comely  peasant-face  in  the  doorway ;  she 
dived  into  the  shadow,  and  emerged  into 
light  again  close  to  the  table,  with  nap- 
kins on  her  arm." 

The  book  abounds,  as  indeed  all  its 
companions  do,  in  quaint  passages,  comi- 
cal turns  of  a  word,  shrewd  sayings, — of 
which  a  handful :  — 

" '  Now  you  know/  said  Dard,  '  if  I 
am  to  do  this  little  job  to-day,  I  must 
start.' 

"  '  Who  keeps  you  ? '  was  the  reply. 

"  Thus  these  two  loved." 

Dard,  by  the  way,  .being  an  entirely 
new  addition  to  the  novelists'  corps  dra- 
matique,  and  almost  a  Shakspearian  char- 
acter. 

"It  was  her  feelings,  her  confidence, 
the  little  love  wanted,  —  not  her  secret : 
that  lay  bare  already  to  the  shrewd  young 
minx,  — I  beg  her  pardon,  —  lynx." 

Another  involves  a  curious  philosophy, 
summed  up  in  the  following  formula  :  — 

"  She  does  not  love  him  quite  enough. 
Cure,  —  marriage. 
"  He  loves  her  a  little  too  much.    Cure, 

—  marriage." 

But  there  are  one  or  two  scenes  in  this 
tale  of  "  White  Lies  "  perfectly  match- 
less for  fire  and  spirit ;  and  to  support 
the  assertion,  the  reader  must  allow  a  ci- 
tation. And  he  will  pardon  the  first  for 
the  sake  of  the  others,  since  Josephine  is 
the  betrothed  of  Camille  Dujardin. 

"  When  he  uttered  these  terrible  words, 
each  of  which  was  a  blow  with  a  blud- 
geon to  the  Baroness,  the  old  lady,  whose 
courage  was  not  equal  to  her  spirit,  shrank 
over  the  side  of  her  arm-chair,  and  cried 
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piteously,  —  '  He  threatens  me  !  he  threat- 
ens me  !  I  am  frightened ! '  —  and  put  up 
her  trembling  hands,  so  suggestive  was 
the  notary's  eloquence  of  physical  vio- 
lence. Then  his  brutality  received  an 
unexpected  check.  Imagine  that  a  spar- 
row-hawk had  seized  a  trembling  pigeon, 
and  that  a  royal  falcon  swooped,  and  with 
one  lightning  like  stroke  of  body  and 
wing  ouffeted  him  away,  and  there  he 
was  on  his  back,  gaping  and  glaring  and 
grasping  at  nothing  with  his  claws.  So 
swift  and  irresistible,  but  far  more  terrible 
and  majestic,  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire 
came  from  her  chair  with  one  gesture  of 
her  body  between  her  mother  and  the  no- 
tary, who  was  advancing  on  her  with  arms 
folded  in  a  brutal  menacing  way,  — not  the 
Josephine  we  have  seen  her,  the  calm, 
languid  beauty,  but  the  Demoiselle  de 
Beaurepaire,  —  her  great  heart  on  fire,  her 
blood  up,  — not  her  own  only,  but  all  the 
blood  of  all  the  De  Beaurepaires,  —  pale 
as  ashes  with  wrath,  her  purple  eyes  flar- 
ing, and  her  whole  panther-like  body  ready 
either  to  spring  or  strike. 

" '  Slave  !  you  dare  to  insult  her,  and 
before  me !  Arriere,  miserable !  or  I  soil 
my  hand  with  your  face ! ' 

"  And  her  hand  was  up  with  the  word, 
up,  up,  —  higher  it  seemed  than  ever  a 
hand  was  lifted  before.  And  if  he  had 
hesitated  one  moment,  I  believe  it  would 
have  come  down ;  and  if  it  had,  he  would 
have  gone  to  her  feet  before  it :  not  under 
its  weight,  —  the  lightning  is  not  heavy, — 
but  under  the  soul  that  would  have  struck 
with  it.  But  there  was  no  need :  the  tow- 
ering threat  and  the  flaming  eye  and  the 
swift  rush  buffeted  the  caitiff  away :  he 
recoiled  three  steps,  and  nearly  fell  down. 
She  followed  him  as  he  went,  strong  in 
that  moment  as  Hercules,  beautiful  and 
terrible  as  Michael  driving  Satan.  He 
dared  not,  or  rather  he  could  not,  stand 
before  her :  he  writhed  and  cowered  and 
recoiled  down  the  room  while  she  march- 
ed upon  him.  Then  the  driven  serpent 
hissed  as  it  wriggled  away. 

" '  For  all  this,  she  too  shall  be  turned 
out  of  Beaurepaire,  —  not  like  me,  but  for- 
ever !  I  swear  it,  parole  de  Perrin  I ' 

" '  She  shall  never  be  turned  out !  I 
swear  it,  foi  de  De  Beaurepaire  !  ' 

"  '  You,  too,  daughter  of  Sa ' 

" '  Tais  toi,  et  sors  a  Vinstant  meme ! 
Lache  ! ' 


"  The  old  lady  moaning  and  trembling 
and  all  but  fainting  in  her  chair ;  the 
young  noble  like  a  destroying  angel,  hand 
in  air,  and  great  eye  scorching  and  with- 
ering; and  the  caitiff  wriggling  out  at 
the  door,  wincing  with  body  and  head, 
his  knees  knocking,  his  heart  panting, 
yet  raging,  his  teeth  gnashing,  his  cheek 
livid,  his  eye  gleaming  with  the  fire  of 
hell." 

Too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  becomes 
meretricious ;  a  man  is  never  the  master 
of  his  subject,  when  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  it.  And  though  a 
fault  of  haste  is  pardonable,  when  lost 
in  fine  execution,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  certainly  something  very 
"  Frenchy  "  in  this  scene,  —  a  remark, 
though,  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  derogatory,  when  we  remember  that 
altogether  the  most  readable  fiction  of 
the  day  is  French  itself.  Our  author  is 
evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Victor  Hugo, 
though  he  is  no  such  careful  artist  in  lan- 
guage :  he  seldom  closes  with  such  tre- 
mendous subjects  as  that  adventurous 
writer  attempts ;  but  he  has  all  the  sharp 
antithesis,  the  pungent  epigram  of  the 
other,  and  in  his  freest  flight,  though  he 
peppers  us  as  prodigally  with  colons,  he 
never  becomes  absurd,  which  the  other  is 
constantly  on  the  edge  of  being. 

The  next  scene  which  we  adduce  is  that 
where  the  battered  figure  of  a  pale,  gris- 
ly man  walks  into  the  garrison-town  of 
Bayonne,  after  a  three  -  years'  absence, 
explained  only  to  his  disgrace,  mutely 
overcomes  the  guard,  and  rings  the  bell 
of  the  Governor's  house. 

"  The  servant  left  him  in  the  hall,  and 
went  up-stairs  to  tell  his  master.  At  the 
name,  the  Governor  reflected,  then  frown- 
ed, then  bade  his  servant  reach  him  down 
a  certain  book.  He  inspected  it. 

"  '  I  thought  so  :  any  one  with  him  ?  ' 
"  'No,  Monsieur  the  Governor.' 
" '  Load  my  pistols  :  put  them  on  the 
table  :  put  that  book  back  :  show  him  in  : 
and  then  order  a  guard  to  the  door.' 

"  The  Governor  was  a  stern  veteran, 
with  a  powerful  brow,  a  shaggy  eyebrow, 
and  a  piercing  eye.  He  never  rose,  but 
leaned  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his  el- 
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bow  on  a  table  that  stood  between  them, 
and  eyed  the  new-comer  very  fixedly  and 
strangely. 

" '  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you  on  this 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.' 

"  '  Nor  I  myself,  Governoj.' 

" '  What  do  you  come  to  me  for  ?  ' 

"  '  A  welcome,  a  suit  of  regimentals,  and 
money  to  take  me  to  Paris.' 

"  '  And  suppose,  instead  of  that,  I  turn 
out  a  corporal's  guard,  and  bid  them  shoot 
you  in  the  court-yard  ?  ' 

" '  It  would  be  the  drollest  thing  you 
ever  did,  all  things  considered,'  said  the 
other,  coolly;  but  he  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"  The  Governor  went  for  the  book  he 
had  lately  consulted,  found  the  page,  hand- 
ed it  to  the  rusty  officer,  and  watched  him 
keenly  :  the  blood  rushed  all  over  his  face, 
and  his  lip  trembled ;  but  his  eye  dwelt 
stern,  yet  sorrowful,  on  the  Governor. 

"  '  I  have  read  your  book  :  now  read 
mine.' 

"  He  drew  off  his  coat,  and  showed  his 
wrists  and  arms,  blue  and  waled. 

"  '  Can  you  read  that,  Monsieur  ? ' 

" '  No.' 

" '  All  the  better  for  you  !  Spanish  fet- 
ters, General.' 

"  He  showed  a  white  Scar  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"  '  Can  you  read  that,  Sir  1 ' 

" '  Humph  ? ' 

'"This  is  what  I  cut  out  of  it,' — and 
he  handed  the  Governor  a  little  round 
stone,  as  big  and  almost  as  regular  as  a 
musket-ball. 

"  '  Humph  !  that  could  hardly  have  been 
fired  from  a  French  musket.' 

"  '  Can  you  read  this  ? '  —  and  he  show- 
ed him  a  long  cicatrix  on  his  other  arm. 

"  '  Knife,  I  think  ? '  said  the  Governor. 

" '  You  are  right,  Monsieur :  Spanish 
knife  !  —  Can  you  read  this  ? ' —  and  open- 
ing his  bosom,  he  showed  a  raw  and  bloody 
wound  on  his  breast. 

"  '  Oh,  the  Devil ! '  cried  the  General. 

"  The  wounded  man  put  his  coat  on 
again,  and  stood  erect  and  haughty  and 
silent. 

"  The  General  eyed  him,  and  saw  his 
great  spirit  shining  through  this  man.  The 
more  he  looked,  the  less  could  the  scare- 
crow veil  the  hero  from  his  practised  eye. 

" '  There  has  been  some  mistake,   or 


else  I  dote  —  and  can't  tell  a  soldier  from 
a' 

"  '  Don't  say  the  word,  old  man,  or  your 
heart  will  bleed  ! ' 

"  '  Humph  !  I  must  go  into  this  mat- 
ter at  once.  Be  seated,  Captain,  if  you 
please,  and  tell  me  what  have  you  been 
doing  all  these  years  t ' 

"  '  Suffering  ! ' 

"  '  What,  all  the  time  ? ' 

"  '  Without  intermission.' 

"  '  But  what  ?  suffering  what  ?  ' 

"  '  Cold,  hunger,  darkness,  wounds,  sol- 
itude, sickness,  despair,  prison,  —  all  that 
man  can  suffer.' 

"  '  Impossible  !  a  man  would  be  dead  at 
that  rate  before  this.' 

"  '  I  should  have  died  a  dozen  times,  but 
for  one  thing.' 

"  '  Ay  !  what  was  that  ? ' 

"  '  I  had  promised  to  live.' 

"  There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  old 
man  said,  calmly,  — 

"  '  To  the  facts,  young  man  :  I  listen.'  " 

And  high  time,  be  it  said  ;  since  it  be- 
gins to  read  very  much  like  one  of  Arte- 
mas  Ward's  burlesques.  The  upshot  of 
which  listening  was,  that  the  man  left  for 
Paris  directly  in  the  demanded  regimen- 
tals, and  wrapt  about  with  the  Gover- 
nor's furred  cloak  to  boot ;  that  he  would 
not  delay  in  the  metropolis  one  moment, 
even  to  put  on  the  epaulets  they  gave 
him,  but  saved  them  for  his  sweetheart 
to  make  him  a  colonel  with,  and,  though 
weary  and  torn  with  pain,  galloped  away 
to  the  Chateau  de  Beaurepaire,  to  find 
that  sweetheart  another  man's  wife. 

"  He  turned  his  back  quickly  on  her. 
'  To  the  army ! '  he  cried,  hoarsely.  He 
drew  himself  haughtily  up  in  marching- 
attitude.  He  took  three  strides,  erect  and 
fiery  and  bold.  At  the  fourth  the  great 
heart  snapped,  and  the  worn  body  it  had 
held  up  so  long  rolled  like  a  dead  log  upon 
the  ground,  with  a  tremendous  fall." 

Which  scene  must  be  followed  by  its 
pendant,  taking  place  during  the  siege 
of  a  Prussian  town,  when,  from  the  ene- 
my's bastion,  Long  Tom,  out  of  range  of 
Dujardin's  battery,  was  throwing  red- 
hot  shot,  sending  half  a  hundred-weight 
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of  iron  up  into  the  clouds,  and  plunging 
it  down  into  the  French  lines  a  mile  off. 

"  '  Volunteers  to  go  out  of  the  trench- 
es ! '  cried  Sergeant  La  Croix,  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  standing  erect  as  a  poker,  and 
swelling  with  importance. 
\  "  There  were  fifty  offers  in  less  than  as 
many  seconds. 

" '  Only  twelve  allowed  to  go,'  said  the 
Sergeant ;  '  and  I  am  one,'  added  he, 
adroitly  inserting  himself. 

"  A  gun  was  taken  down,  placed  on  a 
carriage,  and  posted  near  Death's  Alley, 
but  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

"  The  Colonel  himself  superintended  the 
loading  of  this  gun  ;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
his  men  had  the  shot  weighed  first,  and 
then  weighed  out  the  powder  himself. 

"  He  then  waited  quietly  a  long  time, 
till  the  bastion  pitched  one  of  its  periodical 
shots  into  Death's  Alley  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  shot  struck,  and  sent  the  sand  fly- 
ing past  the  two  lanes  of  curious  noses, 
than  Colonel  Dujardin  jumped  upon  the 
gun  and  waved  his  cocked  hat.  At  this 
preconcerted  signal,  his  battery  opened  fire 
on  the  bastion,  and  the  battery  to  his  right 
hand  opened  on  the  wall  that  fronted  them ; 
and  the  Colonel  gave  the  word  to  run  the 
gun  out  of  the  trenches.  They  ran  it  out 
into  the  cloud  of  smoke  their  own  guns 
were  belching  forth,  unseen  by  the  enemy ; 
but  they  had  no  sooner  twisted  it  into  the 
line  of  Long  Tom  than  the  smoke  was 
gone,  and  there  they  were,  a  fair  mark. 

"  '  Back  into  the  trenches,  all  but  one  ! ' 
roared  Dujardin. 

"  And  in  they  ran  like  rabbits. 

"  '  Quick  !  the  elevation.' 

"  Colonel  Dujardin  and  La  Croix  raised 
the  muzzle  to  the  mark,— hoo  !  hoo  !  hoo  ! 
ping !  ping  !  ping '  came  the  bullets  about 
their  ears. 

"  '  Away  with  you ! '  cried  the  Colonel, 
taking  the  linstock  from  him. 

"  Then  Colonel  Dujardin,  fifteen  yards 
from  the  trenches,  in  full  blazing  uniform, 
showed  two  armies  what  one  intrepid  sol- 
dier can  do.  He  kneeled  down  and  ad- 
justed his  gun,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
in  a  practising-ground.  He  had  a  pot-shot 
to  take,  and  a  pot-shot  he  would  take.  He 
ignored  three  hundred  muskets  that  were 
levelled  at  him.  He  looked  along  his  gun, 
adjusted  it  and  readjusted  to  a  hair's- 


breadth.  The  enemy's  bullets  pattered 
over  it ;  still  he  adjusted  and  readjusted. 
His  men  were  groaning  and  tearing  their 
hair  inside  at  his  danger. 

"  At  last  it  was  levelled  to  his  mind,  and 
then  his  movements  were  as  quick  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  slow.  In  a  moment  he 
stood  erect  in  the  half-fencing  attitude  of 
a  gunner,  and  his  linstock  at  the  touch- 
hole  :  a  huge  tongue  of  flame,  a  volume 
of  smoke,  a  roar,  and  the  iron  thunderbolt 
was  on  its  way,  and  the  Colonel  walked 
haughtily,  but  rapidly,  back  to  the  trench- 
es :  for  in  all  this  no  bravado.  He  was 
there  to  make  a  shot,  —  not  to  throw  a 
chance  of  life  away,  watching  the  effect. 

"  Ten  thousand  eyes  did  that  for  him. 

"  Both  French  and  Prussians  risked 
their  own  lives,  craning  out  to  see  what  a 
colonel  in  full  uniform  was  doing  under 
fire  from  a  whole  line  of  forts,  and  what 
would  be  his  fate  :  but  when  he  fired  the 
gun,  their  curiosity  left  the  man  and  fol- 
lowed the  iron  thunderbolt. 

"  For  two  seconds  all  was  uncertain  : 
the  ball  was  travelling. 

"  Tom  gave  a  rear  like  a  wild  horse,  his 
protruding  muzzle  went  up  sky-high,  then 
was  seen  no  more,  and  a  ring  of  old  iron 
and  a  clatter  of  fragments  were  heard 
on  the  top  of  the  bastion.  Long  Tom  was 
dismounted.  Oh,  the  roar  of  laughter  and 
triumph  from  one  end  to  another  of  the 
trenches,  and  the  clapping  of  forty  thou- 
sand hands,  that  went  on  for  full  five  min- 
utes !  then  the  Prussians,  either  through 
a  burst  of  generous  praise  for  an  act  so 
chivalrous  and  so  brilliant,  or  because  they 
would  not  be  crowed  over,  clapped  their  ten 
thousand  hands  as  loudly,  and  thundering 
heart-thrilling  salvo  of  applause  answered 
salvo  on  both  sides  that  terrible  arena." 

If  all  this  was  melodramatic,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  time  was  melo- 
dramatic itself;  it  is,  however,  saved 
from  such  accusation  by  the  truthfulness 
of  the  handling ;  and  the  homeliness  of 
a  portion  of  it  recalls  the  ballad  of  "  Up 
at  the  villa,  down  in  the  city,"  with  its 
speeches  of  drum  and  fife.  Neverthe- 
less, here  are  combined  the  true  elements 
of  modern  sensational  writing  :  there  are 
the  broad  canvas,  the  vivid  colors,  the 
abrupt  contrast,  all  the  dramatic  and 
startling  effects  that  weekly  fiction  af- 
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fords,  the  supernatural  heroine,  the  more 
than  mortal  hero.  What,  then,  rescues 
it  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  reply.  Perhaps 
the  reckless,  rollicking  wit :  we  cannot 
censure  one  who  makes  us  laugh  with 
him.  Perhaps  nothing  bnt  the  writer's 
exuberant  and  superabundant  vitality, 
which  through  such  warp  shoots  a  gold- 
en woof  till  it  is  filled  and  interwoven 
with  the  true  glance  and  gleam  of  genius. 
The  difference  between  these  pages  and 
that  of  the  previously  mentioned  style  is 
the  same  as  exists  between  any  coarse 
scene-curtain  and  some  glorious  painting, 
be  it  Church,  with  his  tropical  lushness,  or 
Gifford,  with  his  shaking,  shining  mists, — 

"  mist 

Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance  far 
As  the  curved  horizon's  bound,"  — 

some  canvas  that  seems  to  palpitate  and 
live  and  tremble  with  the  breathing  be- 
ing confided  to  it  by  the  painter.  In- 
deed, Charles  Reade  has  a  great  deal 
of  this  pictorial  power.  A  single  sen- 
tence will  sometimes  give  not  only  the 
sketch,  but  all  its  tints.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  paragraph  in  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  Newhaven  fish-wives,  he  says, 
"  It  is  a  race  of  women  that  the  Northern 
sun  peachifies  instead  of  rosewoodizing  " ; 
and  it  is  as  good  as  that  picture  of  the 
"  Two  Grandmothers,"  where  the  rosy 
woman  with  her  rosy  troop  is  confronted 
by  the  tawny  sunburnt  gypsy  and  her 
swarthy  group  of  dancing-girl  and  tam- 
bourine-tosser. 

When  "  Peg  Woffington  "  first  fell  up- 
on us,  a  dozen  years  ago  or  so,  Humdrum 
opened  his  eyes :  it  was  like  setting  one's 
teeth  in  a  juicy  pear  fresh  from  the  warm 
sunshine.  Then  came  "  Christie  John- 
stone,"  a  perfect  pearl  of  its  kind,  in 
which  we  recognize  an  important  con- 
tribution to  one  class  of  romance.  If 
ever  the  literature  of  the  fishing -coast 
shall  be  compiled,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
scanty,  but  superlative  ;  let  us  suggest 
that  it  shall  open  with  Lucy  Larcom's 
"  Poor  Lone  Hannah,"  the  most  touching 
and  tearful  of  the  songs  of  New-England 


life,  —  followed  by  Christie  Johnstone's 
night  at  sea  among  the  blue-lights  and 
the  nets  with  their  silver  and  lightning 
mixed,  where  the  fishers  struggle  with 
that  immense  sheet  varnished  in  red-hot 
silver,  —  and  at  the  end  let  not  the  "  Pi- 
lot's Pretty  Daughter  "  of  William  Al- 
lingham's  be  forgotten  :  — 

"  Were  it  my  lot —  there  peeped  a  wish  — 

To  hand  a  pilot's  oar  and  sail, 
Or  haul  the  dripping  moonlit  mesh 

Spangled  with  herring-scale : 
By  dying  stars  how  sweet  'twould  be, 
And  dawn-blow  freshening  the  sea, 
With  weary,  cheery  pull  to  shore 
To  gain  my  cottage-home  once  more, 
And  meet,  before  I  reached  the  door, 
My  pretty  pilot's  daughter!  " 

But  it  is  a  fine  fashion  of  this  noble 
world  never  to  acknowledge  itself  too 
well  pleased.  Men  are  ashamed  of  satis- 
faction. So  soon  as  they  have  exhaust- 
ed the  honey,  they  condemn  the  comb ;  it 
will  do  to  wax  an  old  wife's  thread ;  — 
they  forget  that  the  cells  whose  sides 
break  the  usual  uniformity  contain  the 
royal  embryos.  Humdrum  read  these 
little  novels  through  and  through,  laugh- 
ed and  cried  over  them  in  secret,  then 
pulled  a  long  face,  stepped  forth  and  de- 
nounced— the  typography.  Now  we  ad- 
mit that  the  page  presents  a  fairer  ap- 
pearance with  single  punctuations,  un- 
blurred  by  Italics,  and  its  smooth  surface 
unbroken  by  strings  of  capitals  ;  —  but 
let  us  ask  these  criticasters  for  what  pur- 
pose types  were  cast  at  all.  To  assist 
the  author  in  the  expression  of  his  ideas, 
and  to  elucidate  subtile  shades  of  mean- 
ing ?  or  to  prove  his  let  and  hindrance, 
and  to  wrap  his  expression  in  mystery  ? 
Whether  or  no,  it  is  patent  that  Charles 
Reade  makes  an  exclamation-  and  an  in- 
terrogation-point together  say  as  much 
as  many  novelists  can  dibble  over  a  whole 
page.  Nevertheless,  in  his  latest  work 
these  eccentricities  are  greatly  modified  ; 
yet  who  would  forego  in  the  sea-fight  that 
almost  inaudible,  breathless  whisper  of 
"  Our  ammunition  is  nearly  done  ;'  ?  Or  again 
the  moment  when  Skinner  pokes  Mr. 
Hardie  lightly  in  the  side  and  says, 
"  But  —  I  've  —  got  —  THE  RECEIPT"? 
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And  could  anything  express  the  state 
of  young  Reginald's  mind  so  ineffably  as 
the  primer  type  of  his  letter  to  Lucy  ? 

A  much  less  venial  fault  than  any  ty- 
pographical trifle  is  a  tendency  belong- 
ing to  this  author  to  repeat  both  in- 
cident and  colloquy.  This  of  course  is 
merely  the  result  of  negligence,  —  and 
negligence  no  one  likes  to  forgive ;  on- 
ly Shakspeare  can  afford  to  be  careless 
of  his  fame,  and  the  rags  that  his  com- 
mentators make  of  him  are  a  warning 
to  all  pettier  people.  We  have  seen  the 
manuscript  of  a  man  already  immor- 
tal, so  interlined,  erased,  and  corrected 
as  to  be  undecipherable  by  any  but  him- 
self and  the  printer  who  has  been  for 
twenty  years  condemned  to  such  hard 
labor ;  surely  others  can  condescend  to 
the  same  pains ;  —  yet  we  doubt  if  Mr. 
Reade  so  much  as  looks  his  over  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Many  persons  have  a  trick  of  writing 
their  names,  not  on  the  fly  -  leaf  of  the 
books  they  possess,  but  on  the  hundredth 
or  the  fiftieth  page.  Perhaps  it  is  accord- 
ing to  some  such  brand  of  the  warehouse 
that  we  find  in  "  Very  Hard  Cash,"  or 
in  "  White  Lies,"  indifferently,  such  brief 
dialogues  as  this :  — 

"'No.' 

"'Are  you  sure  ?' 

" '  Positive.' " 

Then,  Reade's  characters  are  perpetu- 
ally doing  the  same  thing.  Josephine  and 
Margaret  both  seize  their  throats  not  to 
cry  put;  Josephine  and  Margaret  both 
kiss  their  babies  alike, — a  very  pretty 
description  of  the  act,  though  :  — 

"  The  young  mother  sprang  silently  up- 
on her  child, — you  would  have  thought 
she  was  going  to  kill  it,  —  her  head  rear- 
ed itself  again  and  again,  like  a  crested 
snake's,  ami  again  and  again,  and  again 
and  again  plunged  down  upon  the  child, 
and  she  kissed  his  little  body  from  head 
to  foot  with  soft  violence,  and  murmured 
through  her  starting  tears." 

But  not  content  with  that,  Margaret 
must  reenact  it.  Then  Gerard  and  Al- 


fred, returning  from  long  absences,  both 
find  their  only  sister  dead  ;  and  the  plot 
of  three  of  the  novels  turns  on  the  fact 
of  long  and  inexplicable  absences  on  the 
part  of  the  heroes.  The  Baroness  de 
Beaurepaire,  w4io  is  flavored  with  what 
her  maker  calls  the  "  congealed  essence 
of  grandmamma,"  shares  her  horror  of 
the  jargon-vocabulary  equally  with  Mrs. 
Dodd,  (the  captain's  wife,  who  "  reared 
her  children  in  a  suburban  villa  with  the 
manners  which  adorn  a  palace,  —  when 
they  happen  to  be  there ").  There  is 
a  singular  habit  in  the  several  works  of 
putting  up  marble  inscriptions  for  folks 
before  actual  demise  requires  it,  —  Har- 
die  showing  Lucy  Fountain  hers,  Ca- 
mille  erecting  one  to  Raynal.  All  his 
heroines,  as  soon  as  they  are  crossed  in 
love,  invariably  lose  their  tempers,  and 
invariably  by  the  same  process ;  all, 
without  exception,  have  violet  eyes  and 
velvet  lips,  (and  sometimes  the  heroes 
also  have  the  latter !)  and  all  of  them 
should  wear  key-holes  at  their  ear-rings. 
Indeed,  here  is  our  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Reade.  The  conception  of  an  artless 
woman  is  impossible  with  him.  Plenty  of 
beautiful  ideals  he  creates,  but  with  the 
actual  woman  he  is  almost  unacquaint- 
ed :  Lucy  Fountain,  of  all  his  feminine 
characters,  is  the  only  one  whose  coun- 
terpart we  have  ever  met ;  Julia,  the 
most  perfect  type  of  his  fancy,  impetu- 
ous, sparkling,  and  sweet,  has  this  to  say 
for  herself,  on  occasion  of  a  boat-race :  — 
"  '  We  have  won  at  last,'  cried  Julia,  all 
on  fire,  '  and  fairly ;  only  think  of  that ! ' " 
Through  every  sentence  that  he  jots 
down  runs  a  vein  of  gentle  satire  on  the 
sex.  Every  specimen  that  he  has  drawn 
from  it  possesses  feline  characteristics : 
if  provoked,  they  scratch ;  if  happy,  they 
purr ;  when  they  move,  it  is  with  the  bod- 
ies of  panthers ;  when  they  caress  their 
children,  it  is  like  snakes ;  and  in  every 
single  one  of  his  books  the  women  listen, 
behind  the  door,  behind  the  hedge,  be- 
hind the  boat. 

"  '  He  would  make  an  intolerable  wom- 
an/ says  the  Baroness.  '  A  fine  life,  if 
one  had  a  parcel  of  women  about  one, 
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blurting  out  their  real  minds  every  mo- 
ment, and  never  smoothing  matters  ! ' 

"  '  Mamma,  what  a  horrid  picture  1 '  cries 
Laure." 

When  upon  this  subject  our  author 
leaves  innuendo,  and  fairly  shows  his 
colors,  he  writes  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  For  nothing  is  so  hard  to  her  sex  as  a 
long,  steady  struggle.  In  matters  physi- 
cal, this  is  the  thing  the  muscles  of  the 
fair  cannot  stand.  In  matters  intellectual 
and  moral,  the  long  strain  it  is  that  beats 
them  dead.  Do  not  look  for  a  Bacona,  a 
Newtona,  a  Handella,  a  Victoria  Huga. 
Some  American  ladies  tell  us  education  has 
stopped  the  growth  of  these.  No,  Mes- 
dames  !  These  are  not  in  Nature.  They 
can  bubble  letters  in  ten  minutes  that  you 
could  no  more  deliver  to  order  in  ten  days 
than  a  river  can  play  like  a  fountain.  They 
can  sparkle  gems  of  stories  ;  they  can  flash 
little  diamonds  of  poems.  The  entire  sex 
has  never  produced  one  opera,  nor  one  epic 
that  mankind  could  tolerate  a  minute  :  and 
why  1  —  these  come  by  long,  high  -  strung 
labor.  But,  weak  as  they  are  in  the  long 
run  of  everything  but  the  affections,  (and 
there  giants,)  they  are  all  overpowering 
while  the  gallop  lasts.  Fragilla  shall  dance 
any  two  of  you  flat  on  the  floor  before  four 
o'clock,  and  then  dance  on  till  peep  of  day. 
You  trundle  off  to  your  business  as  usual, 
•and  could  dance  again  the  next  night,  and 
so  on  through  countless  ages.  She  who 
danced  you  into  nothing  is  in  bed,  a  human 
jelly  crowned  with  headache." 

Certainly,  the  concluding  sentence 
shows  that  the  writer  is  unacquainted 
with  the  Fifth  -  Avenue  Fragilla.  And, 
moreover,  we  were  unaware  that  she  had 
'ever  entered  herself  as  competitor  with. 
Dr.  Windship  in  the  lifting  of  three-thou- 
sand-pound weights.  But  this  is  poor  stuff 
for  a  man  of  talent  to  busy  himself  with, 
—  as  if  the  Creator  intended  rivalry  be- 
tween beings  complementary  to  each  oth- 
er, and  of  too  diverse  physical  organization 
to  allow  the  idea.  Yet  a  fair  friend  of  ours 
would  meet  him  on  his  own  ungallant 
ground.  If  Mr.  Reade  will  trouble  him- 
self, says  Una  and  the  Lion,  to  turn  over 
a  work  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe's  on 


Intuitive  Morals,  he  will  see  that  the 
first  two  impossibilities  in  his  catalogue 
are  lessened  so  far  as  to  allow  hope ;  as 
for  Handella,  there  is  reason' to  believe 
in  her  advent, — many  women  have  writ- 
ten faultless  tunes, — all  that  is  wanted  is 
mathematical  harmony, — and  Mary  Sorn- 
erville,  Maria  Mitchell,  and  the  sister 
of  the  Herschels  forbid  despair  on  that 
point ;  and  God  forbid  the  Victoria  Hu- 
ga 1  the  male  of  the  species  is  more  than 
enough.  We  must  look  upon  any  wide 
departure  from  the  prevailing  pattern 
either  as  a  monstrosity  or  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  great  plan  ;  therefore,  if  one 
of  these  women  is  a  monstrosity,  Laplace 
and  Aristotle  are  to  be  considered  equal- 
ly so.  And  then,  also,  Mr.  Reade,  mas- 
culine as  he  is,  finds  eclipse  in  the  shade 
of  either  Mrs.  Lewes,  (Marion  Evans,) 
or  Charlotte  Bronte,  or  Madame  Dude- 
vant.  As  for  men,  they  are  themselves 
just  emerging  from  barbarism ;  a  race 
rises  only  with  its  women,  as  all  history 
shows.  The  whole  sex  has  produced  no 
operas  ?  they  are  modern  things ;  when 
men  have  advanced  a  little,  when  our 
audience  is  ready,  we  shall  write  operas. 
Epics  ?  how  many  has  the  entire  oppo- 
site sex  produced  ?  well,  four :  terrible 
disparity,  when  we  count  by  billions  ! 
These  are  not  in  Nature  ?  Whose  asser- 
tion for  that  ?  till  he  can  prove  it,  the 
word  of  "  some  American  ladies "  is  as 
good  as  the  word  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 
For  myself,  continued  the  outraged  Una, 
I  know  a  beautiful  woman  who  left  lov- 
ers, society,  pleasures,  —  absorbed  in  her 
moulding  and  modelling,  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year,  with  no  positive  result  ex- 
cept in  her  own  convictions  and  conscious- 
ness,— who  spent  the  long  summer  hours 
alone  in  the  little  building  with  her  white 
ideas,  and  who,  winter  night  after  night, 
rose  to  cross  street  and  garden  and  snowy 
fields  to  tend  the  fire  and  wet  the  clay, 
and  who,  on  more  than  one  morning 
finding  the  weary  labor  of  months  wast- 
ed where  the  frozen  substance  had  peel- 
ed from  the  framework  and  lay  in  frag- 
ments on  the  floor,  without  a  murmur  be- 
gan the  patient  work  again.  That  was 
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during  the  trial ;  afterwards  attainment. 
Was  there  no  long  strain  and  steady 
struggle  there  ? 

Una's  enthusiasm  infects  us ;  and  very 
apropos  to  all  this  do  we  hear  Mr.  Reade's 
Jacintha  remark, — 

"  We  are  good  creatures,  but  we  don't 
trouble  our  heads  with  justice  ;  it  is  a  word 
you  shall  never  hear  a  woman  use,  unless 
she  happens  to  be  doing  some  monstrous 
injustice  at  the  very  moment." 

And  with  the  best-natured  contempt 
in  the  world,  Dr.  Sampson  exclaims,  — 

"  What !  go  t'  a  wumman  for  the  truth, 
when  I  can  go  t'  infallible  inference  ?  " 

Even  Lucy  Fountain  saw  many  young 
ladies  healed  of  many  young  enthusiasms 
by  a  wedding-ring,  —  but  a  wittier  wom- 
an has  said  it  better,  Una  declares,  in 
asserting  that  a  married  woman's  name 
is  her  epitaph.  If,  however,  Mr.  Reade's 
opinion  of  womankind  is  at  any  time  jus- 
tifiable, we  must  bring  Una  to  witness 
that  it  is  so  in  the  following  instance  :  — 

"  Realize  the  situation,  and  the  strange 
incongruity  between  the  senses  and  the 
mind  in  these  poor  fellows  !  The  day  had 
ripened  its  beauty  ;  beneath  a  purple  heav- 
en shone,  sparkled,  and  laughed  a  blue  sea, 
in  whose  waves  the  tropical  sun  seemed  to 
have  fused  his  beams ;  and  beneath  that 
fair,  sinless,  peaceful  sky,  wafted  by  a 
balmy  breeze  over  those  smiling,  Wanspar- 
ent,  golden  waves,  a  bloodthirsty  pirate 
bore  down  on  them  with  a  crew  of  human 
tigers ;  and  a  lady  babble  babble  babble 
babble  babble  babbled  in  their  quivering 
ears ! " 

We  have  heard  numberless  inquiries 
as  to  Mr.  Reade's  private  life,  with  which, 
whether  they  have  the  right  or  not,  the 
public  will  concern  itself.  So  at  home  is 
he  on  every  subject  that  each  appears  to 
be  his  specialty.  One  asserts  that  he  fol- 
lows Galen :  witness  his  mania  on  med- 
icine. Certainly  not,  another  replies ; 
are  not  his  principles  erroneous,  and  sec- 
ond-hand at  that  ?  Does  he  not  dredge 
the  science  with  ridicule  ?  No  practition- 
er would  gravely  assert  the  feasibility  of 


transfusion,  an  operation  never  yet  per- 
formed with  success,  since  the  red  glob- 
ules of  his  own  blood  seem  to  be  as  prop- 
er to  each  individual  as  his  identity,  and 
allow  no  admixture  from  alien  veins ;  in 
surgery  he  has  but  one  foe,  —  phleboto- 
my; in  pharmacy,  but  one  friend, — chlo- 
roform ;  he  asserts  of  Dr.  Sampson,  (  Dr. 
Dickson,  the  writer  of  "  Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty  "  ?)  that  "  he  was  strong,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  populace  sus- 
pend an  opinion;  yet  it  might  be  done  : 
by  chloroforming  them."  (Which  leads 
one  parenthetically  to  remark  that  it  is 
great  pity,  then,  that,  in  the  prevalent 
headlong  precipitancy  of  public  judgment, 
anaesthetics  have  not  been  more  general- 
ly employed  on  this  side  of  the  water  of 
late.)  Certainly  he  is  no  physician,  they 
say.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conjecture 
that  he  has  been  before  the  mast  is  as 
plausible  a  one  as  that  ever  Herman 
Melville  was;  there  is  the  true  sailor's- 
roll  about  him  ;  nobody  less  skilful  than 
the  captain  of  a  three-decker  could  have 
run  the  Agra  through  such  a  gantlet  of 
broadsides  and  hurricanes  ;  the  manoeu- 
vring of  the  ship,  when  her  master  puts 
her  before  the  wind  that  he  may  rake  one 
schooner's  deck  and  hurl  the  majestic 
monster  bodily  upon  the  other,  is  unequal- 
led by  anything  in  nautical  literature, 
and  approached  by  nothing  in  verity,  ex- 
cept it  may  be  Admiral  Dupont's  waltz  of 
fire  around  the  two  forts  of  Hilton  Head. 
Another,  who  laughs  at  both  of  these  am- 
ateur statements,  has  a  Grub-Street  one  ; 
but,  except  to  a  favored  few,  to  everybody 
in  this  country  he  is  only  an  impersonal 
existence.  In  this  general  dearth  of  use- 
ful information,  there  are,  however,  one  or 
two  biographical  sketches  afloat,  —  possi- 
bly hints  of  those  waiting  their  chahce  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Thunderer,  —  of 
which  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  reader 
a  sample,  brought  to  us  by  Una  in  sub- 
stantiation of  her  hostilities. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was 
picked  up  at  sea,  a  child,  and,  under  the 
provisions  of  maritime  law  concerning 
flotsam,  jetsam,  and  lagan,  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  crew.  He  then  followed 
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their  fortunes  for  several  years,  with  va- 
rious adventures,  among  which  is  the  one 
wherein  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Arthur  Gordon  Pym  (disguised  in  the 
published  account  of  that  voyage  under 
the  name  and  appearance  of  one  Peters) 
upon  his  fearful  South  -  Sea  sail  towards 
that  vapory  cataract  at  the  world's  end 
which  was  seen  "rolling  silently  into 
the  sea  from  some  immense  and  far-dis- 
tant rampart  of  the  heaven,"  from  the 
horrors  of  which  he  escaped  in  the  same 
miraculous  manner  that  Mr.  Pym  did. 
He  must  still  have  been  young  at  the 
time,  as  this  occurred  in  1838.  Unable 
to  find  any  credence  to  these  extraordi- 
nary statements  upon  his  return,  he  found 
an  asylum  from  the  unbelieving  world, 
where,  in  order  not  to  become  a  perma- 
nent resident,  and  being  capable  of  im- 
partial judgment  thereon,  he  employed 
himself  in  a  profound  study  of  finance. 
Emerging  from  this  seclusion,  lest  he 
should  defraud  his  natural  element  en- 
tirely, he  plunged  into  the  hot  water  of 
the  revolutions  then  ravaging  Europe. 
Receiving  wounds,  he  was  laid  up  in  hos- 
pital; and  being  of  an  active  turn  of 
mind  and  debarred  from  other  pursuits, 
he  fell  (like  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewski)  to 
studying  the  cards  renewed  every  day 
'above  the  patients'  beds  with  the  disease 
written  thereon,  its  symptoms,  and  its 
treatment ;  in  this  manner  he  acquired 
quite  a  knowledge  of  medicine.  He  was, 
however,  mercifully  prevented  from  prac- 
tising by  the  fact,  that,  upon  repeating  his 
story  to  an  acquaintance,  he  met,  as  be- 
fore, with  such  total  disbelief,  that,  most 
fortunately  for  many  readers,  he  deter- 
mined at  once  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  fiction. 

How  much  faith  such  a  narrative  de- 
serves we  leave  others  to  decide.  It, 
however,  has  the  virtue,  as  Una  declares 
again,  of  plausibly  explaining  Mr.  Reade's 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  feminine 
portion  of  humanity,  —  since,  during  the 
whole  course  of  such  a  career,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  he  should  have 
made  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  single 
specimen  of  the  sex.  It  is  true  that  in 


"  Christie  Johnstone  "  he  speaks  of  the 
musical  performances  of  certain  female 
relatives  of  his  own ;  but  of  course  that  is 
to  be  taken  only  as  a  part  of  the  fiction. 
One  thing,  however,  is  evident, — that,  if 
this  sketch  is  not  true,  the  converse  of  it 
must  be,  and  where  the  reader  has  paid 
his  money  he  may  take  his  choice. 

Mr.  Reade's  latest  novel,  "  Very  Hard 
Cash,"  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
one,  "  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long." 
A  great  charm  of  Thackeray's  books  was, 
that  in  every  fresh  one  we  heard  a  little 
news  of  the  dear  old  friends  of  former 
ones ;  and  "  Very  Hard  Cash  "  has  all  the 
advantage  of  prepossession  in  its  favor. 
Its  forerunner  was  a  startling  thing  to  the 
circulating  -  library,  for  the  hero  was  an 
entirely  new  character,  dashing  among 
the  elegancies  of  the  habitual  hero  like  a 
shaggy  dog  in  a  drawing-room ;  and  though 
the  author  admires  him  to  the  core  of  his 
heart,  he  never  once  hesitates  to  put  him 
in  ridiculous  plight,  and  sets  at  last  this 
diamond-in-the-rough  in  his  purest  and 
most  polished  gold.  It  is  a  delightful 
book,  with  one  scene  in  it,  the  memora- 
ble night  at  sea,  worth  scores  of  custom- 
ary novels,  and,  apart  from  the  noble,  and 
beautiful  delineation  of  David  Dodd, 
would  be  invaluable  for  nothing  else  but 
its  faultless  portraiture  of  that  millinery 
devotee,  Mrs.  Bazalgette. 

From  two  such  natures  as  David  and  his 
wife  nothing  less  noble  should  spring ;  and 
therefore,  through  necessity,  their  daugh- 
ter Julia,  the  heroine  of  "  Very  Hard 
Cash,"  is  that  ideal  of  vehemence  and 
sweetness  which  we  find  her,  not  by  any 
choice  or  fancy  of  the  writer,  but  on  ac- 
count of  fate;  natural  deduction,  and  a 
priori  logic.  She  is,  however,  for  all  that, 
to  some  extent  a  creation ;  one  may  im- 
agine her,  long  for  her,  look  for  her,  — 
one  will  not  immediately  find  her.  Youth 
never  was  painted  so  well  as  here ;  both^ 
Julia  and  Alfred  are  aureoled  in  its  beau- 
ty ;  they  are  not  reasonable  mortals  with 
the  accumulated  perfections  of  three- 
score and  ten,  but  young  creatures  just 
brimmed,  as  young  creatures  are,  with 
the  blissfulness  of  being.  Nobody  ever 
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appreciated  youth  as  this  writer  does,  no- 
body has  so  entered  into  it ;  he  never  fails, 
to  be  sure,  to  make  you  laugh  at  it  a  lit- 
tle, but  all  the  time  he  confesses  a  kind 
of  loving  worship  of  that  buoyant  time 
when  the  effervescence  of  the  animal 
spirits  fills  the  brain  with  its  happy  fumes, 
of  that  fearless,  confident  period  that 

"  Is  not,  like  Atlas,  curled 
Stooping  'neath  the  gray  old  world, 
But  which  takes  it,  lithe  and  bland, 
Easily  in  its  small  hand." 

We  have  often  wondered  that  no  one 
ever  before  grappled  with  the  material 
of  this  last  volume.  The  easy  ability  of 
one  person  to  incarcerate  another  in  a 
mad-house  is  as  often  abused  in  America 
as  in  England,  and  circumstances  in  this 
drama  which  might  strike  a  casual  read- 
er as  preposterous  we  can  match  with 
kindred  and  more  hopeless  cases  within 
our  own  knowledge.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
ablest  portions  of  the  treatment  which 
this  book  affords  the  theme  is  in  the  sin- 
gular collocation  of  characters,  —  the  he- 
ro being  wrongfully  imprisoned  as  insane, 
the  heroine's  father  really  made  so  by 
medical  malpractice,  the  hero's  sister  dy- 
ing of  injuries  received  from  another  ma- 
niac, his  uncle  being  imbecile,  and  his 
father  and  one  of  his  physicians  becoming 
monomaniac.  Nicer  shades  than  these 
allow  could  not  be  drawn,  and  the  sub- 
ject stands  in  bold  relief  as  a  monument 
of  dauntless  courage  and  enthusiasm. 

No  one  can  hesitate  to  declare  this  nov- 
el, as  it  is  the  latest,  to  be  also  the  finest 
of  all  that  Charles  Reade  has  given  us. 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  the  "  Clois- 
ter and  Hearth,"  which,  however  tender 
and  touching  and  true  to  its  century,  is 
rather  a  rambling  narrative  than  an  elu- 
cidated plot.  "  Very  Hard  Cash "  is 
wrought  out  with  the  finest  finish,  yet 
nowhere  overdone ;  it  so  abounds  in 
scenes  of  dramatic  climax  that  we  fancy 
Ihe  stage  has  lost  immensely  by  the  ro- 
mance-reader's gain ;  yet  there  is  never 
a  single  situation  thrown  away,  every 
word  tends  in  the  main  direction,  and 
after  that  the  prolific  mind  of  the  writer 
overflows  in  marginalia.  There  are  one 


or  two  striking  improbabilities,  which  Mr. 
Reade  himself  excuses  by  asserting  that 
the  commonplace  is  neither  dramatic  nor 
evangelical,  —  and  therefore  we  confess, 
that,  so  long  as  Reginald  Bazalgette  had 
a  ship,  Captain  Dodd  was  as  likely  to 
turn  up  on  that  as  on  any  other,  the  purs- 
er as  likely  to  make  his  communication 
at  that  moment  as  later,  and  the  fly  as 
likely  to  resuscitate  the  patient  as  the 
surgeon.  But  the  characterization  in 
this  book  is  wonderful;  every  name  be- 
comes an  acquaintance,  from  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  dividing  Ajax's  emotion  and  declin- 
ing to  be  drowned  in  the  dark,  with  her 
servant  Ramgolam  and  his  matchless  Ori- 
entalisms, up  to  the  loftier  models,  one  of 
whom  he  endows  with  this  exquisite  bit 
of  description  :  — 

"  A  head  overflowed  by  ripples  of  dark- 
brown  hair  sat  with  heroic  grace  upon  his 
solid  white  throat,  like  some  glossy  falcon 
new-lighted  on  a  Parian  column." 

We  must,  however,  object  to  Fulla- 
love,  who  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  au- 
thor, though  perhaps  complacently  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  success,  being  merely 
the  traditional  Yankee  compound  of  pat- 
ents and  conjectures,  a  little  smarter  than 
usual,  as  of  course  a  passage  through  Mr. 
Reade's  pen  must  make  him ; — he  never 
touched  his  brain.  Vespasian,  also,  is  not 
so  good  as  he  might  be,  although  one  en- 
joys his  contempt  for  the  pirate's  crew  of 
Papuans,  Sooloos,  and  Portuguese,  as  a 
"  mixellaneous  bilin'  of  darkies,"  and 
finds  something  inimitable  in  his  injur- 
ed dignity  over  the  anomalous  sobriquet 
afforded  him,  whose  changes  he  rings 
through  analogy  and  anatomy  till  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  only  a  u  darned  anem- 
one." The  real  charm  of  the  book, 
however,  lies  in  the  beautiful  relation 
which  it  pictures  between  mother  and 
children,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  daugh- 
ter herself,  so  exuberant,  so  dancing, 
yet  the  foam  subsiding  into  such  a  lumi- 
nous body  of  clearness,  which  so  lights  up 
the  page  with  its  loveliness,  that,  seeing 
how  an  artless  woman  is  foreign  to  Mr. 
Reade's  ideas,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
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that  Nature  was  too  strong  for  him  and 
he  wrote  against  the  grain.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  enough  of  his  own  prejudice  re- 
tained for  piquancy,  —  and  since  the  poor 
things  must  be  insignificantly  wicked,  see 
how  charming  they  can  be  !  There  are 
many  scenes  between  these  covers  that 
would  well  bear  repetition,  were  they 
not  too  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind  to  re- 
quire it ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  single  one,  which  contains  the  only  pre- 
tentious writing  of  the  whole  novel,  done 
at  a  touch,  with  a  light,  loose  pen,  but 
showing  beyond  compare  the  soul  of  the 
poet  through  the  flesH  of  the  novelist. 

"At  six  twenty -five,  the  grand  orb  set 
calm  and  red,  and  the  sea  was  gorgeous 
with  miles  and  miles  of  great  ruby  dim- 
ples :  it  was  the  first  glowing  smile  of 
southern  latitude.  The  night  stole  on  so 
soft,  so  clear,  so  balmy,  all  were  loath  to 
close  their  eyes  on  it :  the  passengers  lin- 
gered long  on  deck,  watching  the  Great 
Bear  dip,  and  the  Southern  Cross  rise, 
and  overhead  a  whole  heaven  of  glorious 
stars  most  of  us  have  never  seen  and  nev- 
er shall  see  in  this  world.  No  belching 
s'noke  obscured,  no  plunging  paddles  deep- 
ened; all  was  musical;  the  soft  air  sigh- 
ing among  the  sails ;  the  phosphorescent 
water  bubbling  from  the  ship's  bows  ;  the 
murmurs  from  little  knots  of  men  on  deck 
gubdued  by  the  great  calm  :  home  seem- 
ed near,  all  danger  far ;  Peace  ruled  the 
sea,  the  sky,  the  heart :  the  ship,  making 
a  track  of  white  fire  on  the  deep,  glided 
gently,  yet  swiftly,  homeward,  urged  by 
showy  sails  piled  up  like  alabaster  towers 
against  a  violet  sky,  out  of  which  looked 
a  thousand  eyes  of  holy,  tranquil  fire.  So 
melted  the  sweet  night  away. 


"Now  carmine  streaks  tinged  the  east- 
ern sky  at  the  water's  edge,  and  that 
water  blushed  ;  now  the  streaks  turned 
orange,  and  the  waves  below  them  spar- 
kled. Thence  splashes  of  living  gold  flew 
and  settled  on  the  ship's  white  sails,  the 
deck,  and  the  faces;  and,  with  no  more 
prologue,  being  so  near  the  line,  up  came 
majestically  a  huge,  fiery,  golden  sun,  and 
set  the  sea  flaming  liquid  topaz. 

"  Instant  the  lookout  at  the  foretop-gal- 
lant-mast-head  hailed  the  deck  below. 

" '  Strange  sail !     Right  ahead  ! ' 

"  Ah  !  the  stranger's  deck  swarms  black 
with  men  ! 

"  His  sham  ports  fell  as  if  by  magic, 
his  guns  grinned  through  the  gaps  like 
black  teeth ;  his  huge  foresail  rose  and 
filled,  and  out  he  came  in  chase. 

"  The  breeze  was  a  kiss  from  Heaven, 
the  sky  a  vaulted  sapphire,  the  sea  a  mill- 
ion dimples  of  liquid,  lucid  gold." 

In  conclusion,  we  must  pronounce  Mr. 
Reade's  merit,  in  our  judgment,  to  be- 
long not  so  much  to  what  he  has  already 
done  as  to  what,  if  life  be  allowed  him, 
he  is  yet  to  do.  All  his  previous  works 
read  like  '  studies,'  in  the  light  of  his  last. 
For  "  Very  Hard  Cash  "  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era ;  it  shows  the  careful  hand 
of  the  artist  doing  justice  to  the  concep- 
tions of  genius,  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor, 
with  all  his  powers  well  in  hand.  The 
forms  of  literature  change  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  age,  —  to  some  future 
generation  what  illustration  the  drama- 
tists were  to  the  Elizabethan  day  the 
knot  of  superior  novelists  will  be  to  this, 
and  among  them  all  Charles  Reade  is 
destined  to  no  subordinate  rank. 
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THERE  are  a  thousand  descriptions  of 
Rome,  its  antiquities,  galleries,  ceremonies, 
and  manners,  but  hardly  any,  that  I  re- 
member, of  the  organization  of  the  Pa- 
pal Government,— that  wonderful  power 
which  long  played  the  chief  part  in  the 
social  and  political  revolutions  of  Europe, 
which,  even  in  its  decay,  preserves  so 
much  of  its  original  grandeur,  and  still 
clings  to  its  traditions  with  a  tenacity  of 
conviction  that  commands  our  respect,  al- 
though the  remembrance  of  the  evil  that  it 
has  done  compels  us,  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians, to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  its  fall. 

This  omission  on  the  part  of  so  many 
thoughtful  travellers  is  by  no  means  an 
unnatural  one.  We  go  to  Rome  in  or- 
der to  see  and  to  feel,  rather  than  to 
study  and  to  think.  The  past  crowds 
upon  us  overladen  with  history  and  po- 
etry ;  and  the  present  is  so  full  of  new 
forms  of  life  that  it  is  only  when  we 
come  to  sit  down  at  a  distance  and  gath- 
er up  our  recollections  that  we  ask  our- 
selves how  all  the  instruments  of  that 
gorgeous  pageantry  are  put  together  and 
moved.  The  Pope  has  palaces  and  vil- 
las. The  cardinals  live  in  splendid  apart- 
ments, and  ride  in  massive  coaches  of 
purple  and  gilt,  drawn  by  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  attended  by  servants  in 
livery.  Bishops  and  prelates  and  monks 
and  priests  and  friars  fill  long  processions 
on  public  occasions,  and  move  about  in 
their  daily  life  with  the  air  and  bearing 
of  men  who  belong  to  a  sphere  that  com- 
mon men  have  no  concern  in. 

There  is  a  church  or  a  chapel  for  ev- 
ery day  in  the  year,  and  some  emblem 
of  external  recognition  for  every  saint  in 
the  calendar.  There  are  lenten  days, 
when  the  rich  eat  fresh  tunny  from  the 
Adriatic  or  eels  from  Comacchio,  and  the 
poor  whatever  they  can  get ;  and  holi- 
days, when  the  shops  are  shut  and  the 
churches  and  theatres  open,  and  every- 
body amuses  himself  as  well  as  his  tastes 
and  his  means  allow.  Nowhere  are  pro- 


cessio'.s  so  splendid,  festivals  so  magnif- 
icent, the  v.  hole  body  of  the  population 
accustomed,  either  as  actors  or  as  spec- 
tators, to  such  daily  displays  of  opulence 
and  grandeur. 

How  is  all  this  done  ?  How  do  all 
these  men  live  ?  What  do  they  do  for 
themselves  and  for  one  another  ?  What 
is  the  object  of  this  multiplication  of  in- 
signia and  titles  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  red  stockings  and  the  purple  stock- 
ings, and  the  red  and  the  purple  hat- 
band, and  the  various  decorations  of  the 
horses,  and  the  infinite  varieties  of  cut 
and  color  and  device  in  dress  and  equi- 
page, which  you  begin  to  distinguish  only 
when  you  become  accustomed  to  objects 
so  unlike  anything  you  have  ever  seen 
before  ?  For  every  one  of  them  has  a 
meaning,  and  tells  the  instructed  eye  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  half  the  his- 
tory of  the  bearer  as  plainly  as  a  tablet 
or  an  inscription. 

Without  attempting,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  answer  all  of  these  questions  in 
detail,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  such  an 
outline  of  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
Government  as  shall  cover  the  most  im- 
portant of  them. 

The  head  of  this  vast  body,  the  Pope, 
is  better  known  than  any  of  the  inferior 
members ;  for,  as  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church  and  absolute  sovereign  of  her  tem- 
poral dominions,  his  peculiar  position  has 
always  made  him  the  object  of  peculiar 
attention.  Officially,  he  was  for  centu- 
ries the  acknowledged  chief  of  Christen- 
dom, jealous  of  his  prerogatives,  bold  in 
his  assumptions,  often  feared  where  he 
was  not  reverenced,  and  often  courted  and 
flattered  where  he  inspired  neither  rev- 
erence nor  fear.  Individually,  his  edu- 
cation and  habits,  the  books  he  reads  and 
the  company  he  keeps,  have  seldom  led 
him  to  study  the  causes  of  national  pros- 
perity, and  still  more  seldom  taught  him 
to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  or  respect 
the  rights  of  mankind. 
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From  his  childhood,  the  purest  source 
of  sympathies  and  affections  is  closed  for 
him  rigorously  and  hopelessly.  He  grows 
up  as  a  stranger  at  the  family  -  hearth  ; 
for,  as  he  sits  there,  he  is  taught  that  he 
can  never  have  a  family  -  hearth  of  his 
own.  He  begins  life  by  renouncing  its 
dearest  privileges,  and  training  all  his 
faculties  for  a  relentless  war  upon  him- 
self,— for  repressing  natural  impulses,  not 
guiding  them,  extirpating  his  passions, 
not  subduing  them,  and  aiming  at  an  in- 
sensibility that  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  every  human  instinct,  rather 
than  that  serene  tranquillity  of  spirit  in 
which  every  passion  is  recognized  as  a  pow- 
er for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  and  all  are 
subjected  alike  to  the  guidance  of  a  dis- 
criminating and  conscientious  self-control. 

He  is  in  a  false  position  from  his  first 
step  in  life,  and  strays  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  true  course  to  the  very  end 
of  it.  His  hopes  and  aspirations  are  all 
directed  to  one  object,  trained  to  flow 
in  a  dark  and  narrow  channel,  on  which 
the  sunbeams  never  play,  and  which  the 
pure  breath  of  Nature  never  visits.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  have  a  thousand 
things  to  talk  about  and  think  about 
which  he  has  no  part  in.  If  he  joins  in 
their  games,  it  is  still  as  the  abbatino  : 
,the  formal  small-clothes  and  narrow  neck- 
band and  three-cornered  hat  that  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  their  gay  dresses 
are  ever  present  to  remind  him  and  them 
that  they  have  different  paths  to  travel, 
and  have  already  entered  upon  them.  It 
is  a  dreary  process  that  education  of  his, 
and  one  that  makes  your  heart  ache  to 
look  upon.  A  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed 
boy,  with  boyish  blood  in  his  veins,  run- 
ning through  them  quick  and  warm,  and 
every  now  and  then  making  them  tingle 
with  some  boyish  longing  that  will  out, 
although  he  is  a  priest  in  miniature  and 
a  Pope  in  prospective.  I  never  could 
look  at  it  without  thinking  of  the  gar- 
dener, in  the  fulness  of  his  topiary  pride, 
cutting  trees  and  shrubs  into  towers  and 
walls,  and  every  shape  but  that  which 
Nature  designed  them  for.  Clip,  clip,  go 
the  long,  scythe -like  shears;  and  with 


every  clip  down  comes  a  branch  with  its 
thousand  songs  unsung,  or  a  shoot  with 
its  half -blown  promise  of  spring.  Cut 
away  earnestly,  patiently.  You  have 
your  faith  to  help  you ;  and  though  your 
eyes  are  of  the  strongest  and  keenest, 
you  have  never  been  taught  to  use  them. 
Cut  away  till  your  arms  ache  and  your 
head  swims  with  the  strain  of  measuring 
angles  and  inches  and  pyramids  and  obe- 
lisks ;  Nature  is  working  at  the  root  while 
you  are  warring  on  the  branches.  True, 
the  birds  will  not  build  where  your  shears 
have  passed;  and  the  winds  will  wail 
where  they  would  have  piped  it  merrily, 
if  the  young  boughs  had  been  there  to 
dance  to  their  breathings.  But  the  roots 
are  tough  and  the  trunks  are  strong,  and 
the  sap  wells  surely  up  from  those  myste- 
rious sources  where,  in  darkness  and  si- 
lence, Nature  works  her  wondrous  trans- 
formations,— proving,  through  each  wax- 
ing and  waning  year,  by  bud  and  leaf 
and  branch,  that,  thwart  and  mutilate 
and  deny  her  as  you  may,  she  is  the  same 
kind  mother  still. 

As  life  advances,  the  dividing  lines, 
grow  sharper  and  more  defined.  He  has 
got  his  Latin,  and,  in  getting  it,  read  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  and  Cicero,  as  his  broth- 
ers did.  But  henceforth  St.  Augustine 
becomes  his  Cicero ;  and  he  already  be- 
gins to  suspect 'that  the  best  service,  his 
Homer  and  Thucydides  and  Demosthe- 
nes have  rendered  him  has  been  by  ena- 
bling him  to  understand  St.  Chrysostom. 
What  is  Herodotus  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  or  Livy  to  Baronius  ?  Why 
should  he  waste  his  time  on  human  na- 
ture in  Tacitus,  or  follow,  with  Guicci- 
ardini,  the  tortuous  paths  of  princes,  when 
he  can  find  lessons  more  to  his  taste,  and 
wisdom  more  to  his  purpose,  in  Mabillon 
and  Pallavicini  ?  His  daily  conversation 
is  about  the  interests  and  concerns  of  his 
order,  and,  as  he  enters  upon  its  duties, 
about  the  questions  which  those  duties 
raise,  and  the  rewards  which  their  ful- 
filment promises  or  brings.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  him  and  for  his  friends,  when 
he  first  ascended  the  altar  in  cope  and 
stole  ;  but  mass  soon  becomes  a  daily  ex- 
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ercise,  and,  like  all  things  done  daily, 
sinks  into  routine.  A  still  more  anxious 
day  was  it,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  confessional  to  absolve  and  to  con- 
demn, to  interpret  and  to  enjoin,  to  lis- 
ten to.  secrets  which  are  like  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  from  one  of  the  darkest  mys- 
teries of  life,  and  feel  the  breath  that 
bore  them  through  the  punctures  of  the 
thin  partition  fall  on  his  cheek  with  a 
warmth  that  made  his  veins  glow  and  his 
own  breath  come  fast  and  thick. 

I  once  heard  a  confession  of  murder 
from  the  murderer's  lips,  as  we  sat  alone, 
side  by  side,  on  the  same  sofa.  It  was 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  bright,  beautiful, 
and  still,  one  of  those  days  in  which  earth 
looks  so  pure  and  lovely  that  you  can 
hardly  believe  sin  could  ever  have  found 
a  home  thereon.  He  was  a  Sicilian,  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  fortune ;  and 
when  he  first  came  into  the  room,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  intrusion,  and  regretting 
that  he  was  taking  up  my  time  with  the 
business  of  a  stranger,  I  thought  that  I 
Lad  never  seen  a  more  intelligent  face  or 
felt  more  immediately  at  home  with  an 
utter  stranger.  He  began  his  story  in  a 
low,  musical  voice, — Italian  loses  none  of 
its  softness  in  the  mouth  of  a  Sicilian,  — 
and  I  had  followed  him  through  a  mid- 
night ride  over  a  wild  and  solitary  road 
before  I  began  to  suspect  how  it  was  to 
end.  Then  came  the  details :  a  sudden 
meeting, — angry  words,  heating  to  mad- 
ness blood  already  too  hot,  —  a  shot,  —  a 
body  writhing  on  the  ground  in  its  own 
blood.  His  voice  hardly  changed,  though 
the  tones,  perhaps,  were  somewhat  deep- 
er ;  but  his  cheek  flushed  and  his  eye  kin- 
dled, and  I  felt  such  a  sickening  shudder 
come*  over  me  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 
He  was  dressed  in  white,  too, — spotless 
white,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  when  he  first 
came  into  the  room ;  I  had  even  admir- 
ed the  neatness  of  his  trousers  and  waist- 
coat :  but  as  I  looked  and  listened,  big 
drops  of  blood  seemed  to  come  out  upon 
them, — a  drop  for  every  word,  slowly  ex- 
uding from  some  mysterious  source,  till  he 
was  bathed  all  over  in  it  from  head  to  foot. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  met  him  upon 


the  Pincian,  in  the  midst  of  walkers  and 
riders  and  all  the  gay  throng  of  a  crowd- 
ed promenade  at  its  most  crowded  hour. 
But  the  blood  was  on  him  still,  and,  under 
the  locks  that  clustered  darkly  over  his 
forehead,  the  ineffaceable  mark  of  Cain. 

But  even  the  story  of  murder  may 
become  familiar.  Human  nature  at  the 
confessional  is  the  dark  side  of  human  na- 
ture, and  it  is  as  hard  for  the  moral  eye 
to  preserve  a  healthy  tone  in  the  midst 
of  this  moral  darkness  as  for  the  physical 
eye  to  preserve  its  clearness  and  strength 
in  the  constant  presence  of  physical  dark- 
ness. Curious  questions  come  up  there, 
undoubtedly,  of  a  deep,  strange  interest, 
and  often,  too,  of  a  deep  and  strange  fas- 
cination. But  it  is  not  Nature's  generous 
impulses,  its  tender  yearnings,  its  noble 
aspirations,  that  the  stricken  conscience 
pours  into  the  confessor's  ear.  The  strug- 
glings  and  writhings  of  the  soul,  the  con- 
vulsive efforts  to  cast  off  an  insupportable 
burden,  to  escape  from  an  insufferable 
anguish,  to  find  rest  for  itself  in  its  weari- 
ness, peace  for  its  warring  passions,  an 
answer  and  a  solution  to  its  doubts, — 
these  are  the  events  of  the  confessional. 
And  its  fruits  are  the  folios  of  Molina  and 
Vasquez  and  Filutius  and  Lessius  and 
Escobar,  wherein  sin  and  temptation  are 
weighed  in  scales  so  delicate  that  the 
tenderest  conscience  can  hardly  hesitate 
to  indulge  itself  now  and  then  in  the 
flowery  little  by-paths  that  run  so  pleas- 
antly close  to  the  straight  and  narrow 
way.  It  was  not  in  the  confessional 
that  Filangieri  and  Gioja  and  Romagno- 
si  studied,  that  Adam  Smith  sought  the 
secret  of  national  prosperity,  or  that 
Sismondi  found  that  perennial  fountain 
of  generous  sympathies,  which,  through 
his  fifty  years  of  incessant  labor,  welled 
up  with  such  a  quickening  and  invigorat- 
ing vitality  from  the  profound  investiga- 
tions of  the  historian  and  the  patient  sta- 
tistics of  the  economist. 

Not  all,  however,  who  wear  the  priest's 
dress  are  confessors  and  priests.  There 
is  a  body  of  reserves  always  in  waiting 
upon  the  vast  army  of  regular  ecclesias- 
tics :  men  ready  to  push  forward  into  the 
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ranks,  but  who  stop  short  at  the  prima 
tonsura  till  they  have  ascertained  how 
much  their  chances  will  be  bettered  by 
taking  the  final  and  irrevocable  step. 
Yet,  although  they  now  and  then  bring 
somewhat  more  of  worldly  leaven  into 
their  intellectual  and  moral  training,  they 
well  know  that  there  is  but  one  road  to 
the  red  hat  and  the  tiara,  and  that  they 
who  give  themselves  up  to  this  ambition 
must  give  themselves  up  to  it  with  un- 
divided hearts.  Thus  the  models  which 
they  set  before  themselves,  the  ideals  af- 
ter which  they  strive,  are  all  taken  from 
successful  aspirants  to  the  honors  of  the 
Church.  And  the  interests  of  that  great 
body,  as  a  body  independent  of  laymen, 
and  which  can  preserve  its  immunities  on- 
ly by  preserving  its  independence,  and  its 
independence  only  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of 
foreign  elements,*  become  as  dear  to  them 
as  if  they  already  enjoyed  all  its  privileges 
and  had  assumed  all  its  obligations. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  sort 
of  statesmen  such  an  education  makes, 
let  him  go  thoughtfully  over  the  twenty 
legations,  prolegations,  delegations,  and 
governments  into  which  the  twelve  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles  of  the  Pontifical  States  were  still 
divided  only  four  years  ago,  and  see  how 
the  two  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  subjects  of  the  Pope  lived  and 
throve  under  the  care  of  cardinals  and 
prelates.  Subtle  negotiators,  skilled  in 
the  crooks  and  tangles  of  a  wily  and  self- 
ish policy,  they  have  always  been,— for 
they  have  studied  well  the  selfish  ele- 
ments of  the  human  heart ;  patient,  too, 
and  persevering  and  keen-eyed,  as  they 
must  needs  be  who  walk  in  tortuous 
ways,  —  but  cold,  contracted,  and  arro- 
gant, mistaking  artifice  for  statesman- 
ship, unwilling  to  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  and  unable  to  comprehend 

*  I  was  once  trying  to  convince  an  eminent 
prelate— one  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal  of 
his  order,  and  even  then  close  to  the  red  hat 
—  of  the  importance  of  admitting  laymen  to 
certain  State  functions.  "  All  right,"  said  he, 
"from  your  point  of  view;  but  still  I  shall  op- 
pose it  always,  tooth  and  nail ;  for,  if  they  come 
in,  we  must  go  out." 

VOL.   XIV.  11 


the  changes  that  are  going  on  around 
them,  or  to  see  that  every  forward  step 
of  the  human  race  is  the  result  of  causes 
which  man  has  sometimes  been  permitted 
to  modify,  but  which  he  can  never  hope 
to  control. 

It  is  from  men  thus  educated  that  the 
Pope  and  his  counsellors  are  chosen. 

As  far  as  theoretical  origin  goes,  the 
Pope  is  the  most  democratic  of  sover- 
eigns ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his 
being  taken  from  any  rank  or  order  of 
the  faithful.  The  sons  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanics have  sat  upon  the  Papal  throne, 
and  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Vatican  have 
been  launched  by  hands  familiar  with  the 
pruning-knife  and  the  plough.  But  in 
practice  these  bounds  were  effectually 
narrowed,  when  the  college  of  cardinals 
tacitly  restricted  the  choice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  —  and  still  more 
effectually,  when,  by  the  same  silent  usur- 
pation, they  resolved  that  Adrian  of 
Utrecht  should  be  the  last  of  foreign  pon- 
tiffs. For  three  hundred  and  forty  years 
none  but  Italians  have  been  called  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter's,  thus,  by  an  inevita- 
ble result  of  the  unnatural  alliance  of 
temporal  with  spiritual  sovereignty,  con- 
fining the  birthright  of  Christendom  to 
the  nation  which  all  Christendom  delight- 
ed to  humiliate  and  oppress. 

Theoretically,  also,  the  election  of  the 
Pope  is  made  by  the  special  interven- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  the  do- 
ings of  most  conclaves  fill  many  pages  of 
very  unholy  history.  Intrigues  begin  the 
moment  the  Pope's  health  is  known  to 
be  failing,  and  grow  thicker  and  more 
intricate  with  each  unfavorable  bulletin. 
There  are  few  among  the  cardinals  ^who 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  at  least  a 
chance  of  election ;  and  not  one,  per- 
haps, but  enters  the  conclave  prepai1- 
ed  to  make  the  most  of  his  individual 
pretensions.  Some  even,  like  Consalvi 
at  the  conclave  of  Leo  XII.,  set  their 
hearts  so  strongly  upon  it  that  they  have 
been  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  disap- 
pointment. Great  services  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  recommendation  ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  serve  the  public  well  without 
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making  some  private  enemies.  Little 
griefs,  long  forgotten  by  the  offender,  but 
carefully  treasured  up  in  the  more  tena- 
cious memory  of  the  offended,  have  more 
than  once  proved  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles in  the  path  to  the  throne.  Each, 
too,  of  the  great  Catholic  powers  has  a 
right  to  exclude  one  among  the  candi- 
dates, if  the  exclusion  be  announced  be- 
fore the  votes  are  all  given  in  :  a  privi- 
lege which,  as  it  narrows  the  circle  of  the 
eligible  and  increases  individual  chances, 
seldom  fails  to  be  faithfully  exercised. 
Indeed,  up  to  the  last  moment,  no  one  can 
tell  who  may  and  who  may  not  be  chosen. 
The  most  prominent  candidates  are  often 
the  first  to  be  set  aside ;  and  the  elec- 
tion, like  all  elections,  from  that  of  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  that  of  a 
village-constable,  is  oftener  decided  by  a 
combination  of  personal  ambitions  and 
interests  than  by  those  pure  and  elevat- 
ed motives  which  look  so  attractive  in 
the  programme. 

The  death  of  the  Pope  is  announced 
by  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the 
Capitol,  and  with  all  convenient  haste 
the  nine  days'  funeral  begins.  Every- 
body that  has  been  at  Rome  will  remem- 
ber the  beautiful  little  chapel  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  enter  St.  Peter's ;  for 
in  the  niche  above  the  altar  is  the  group 
of  the  Virgin  -with  the  dead  Christ  on 
her  knees,  one  of  the  few  works  which 
the  volcanic  genius  of  Michel  Angelo 
could  bring  itself  to  finish  in  marble.  In 
this  chapel,  directly  in  front  of  this  mar- 
vellous group,  the  body  of  the  dead  Pope, 
embalmed  and  clad  in  Pontifical  robes,  is 
laid  on  a  sumptuous  bier,  amid  a  blaze 
of  tapers,  with  sentinels  from  the  Swiss 
guard  at  his  feet,  leaning  on  their  long 
halberds,  and  officers  of  the  household 
in  official  costume,  and  all  that  imposing 
mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  -which 
Rome  knows  so  .well  how  to  use  upon  all 
great  occasions.  And  here,  day  after 
day,  the  faithful  still  crowd  to  take  the 
last  look  of  their  "  Holy  Father,"  and 
kiss  the  cross  on  his  slipper,  and  repeat  a 
prayer  for  his  soul.  And  hundreds  among 
them,  especially  the  very  young  and  the 


very  old,  go  a  few  yards  farther  on  to  the 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  once  the  bronze 
statue  of  Jupiter,  and  with  equal  faith 
imprint  a  fervent  kiss  on  the  well  -  worn 
toe,  and  repeat  a  prayer  for  themselves. 

On  the  opposite  side,  over  the  door- 
way that  leads  to  the  dome,  is  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  looking 
down,  if  marble  can  be  supposed  to  look, 
upon  the  monument  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts :  dead  Pope  and  dead  King  al- 
most face  to  face ;  crown  and  tiara  mould- 
ering within  a  few  paces  of  each  other ; 
for  in  that  sarcophagus  Pope  after  Pope 
has  silently  taken  his  place,  till  summon- 
ed by  the  death  of  his  successor  to  go 
down  to  the  darker  slumbers  of  the  vaults 
below.  And  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  crowd  is 
gone,  and  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the 
evening  shadows  begin  to  fall  upon  chap- 
el and  altar,  and  the  votive  tapers  twin- 
kle like  dim  stars  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  the  sarcophagus  is  opened,  the 
coffin  taken  out  and  examined  and  then 
carried  down  to  the  vault,  the  newly 
dead  is  raised  to  his  temporary  resting- 
place,  and  amid  a  silence  seldom  bro- 
ken by  lamentation  the  apostolic  notary 
writes  by  flickering  torchlight  that  once 
more  the  successor  of  the  throne  has  be- 
come the  successor  of  the  grave. 

Then  begins  the  conclave.  Each  car- 
dinal comes  in  state  with  his  two  concla- 
vistas,  or  conclave  -  companions,  usually 
prelates,  and  always  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  services  they  may  be  able  to  ren- 
der in  the  approaching  struggle  ;  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  solemnly  said, 
if  not  always  devoutly  listened  to ;  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  powers  utter 
their  official  exhortations  to  harmony  and 
a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  Church  ; 
and  when  they  withdraw,  the  mason  of 
the  conclave  steps  gravely  forth,  trowel 
in  hand,  to  build  up  a  solid  wall  of  brick 
and  mortar  betwixt  the  electors  and  that 
•world  which  still  looks  forward  with  cu- 
rious interest,  although  with  diminished 
faith,  to  the  result  of  the  election. 

The  conclave,  as  the  name  indicates, 
is  a  room,  and  when  the  constitution  of 
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Gregory  X.  was  in  force,  not  a  very  com- 
fortable one.  This  Gregory  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Popes,  —  a  holy  man  in 
thought  and  action  as  well  as  in  words,  — 
one  of  whom  even  Protestant  Christen- 
dom might  sadly  say,  — 

"  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque 

ultra 
Esse  sinunt." 

His  brief  reign  of  four  years,  four  months, 
and  ten  days  had  been  preceded  by  a 
scandalous  interregnum  of  thirty  -  four 
months,  filled  with  intrigues  and  bitter 
feuds  that  might  almost  have  made  a 
Luther  of  Erasmus,  if  there  had  been 
either  an  Erasmus  or  a  Luther  there. 
But,  unfortunately,  or  rather  fortunately, 
as  time  has  shown,  neither  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  nor  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  both 
saw  and  sighed  over  them,  was  of  the 
stuff  that  reformers  are  made  of;  and  al- 
though the  scandal  ended,  at  last,  by  the 
fifteen  cardinals  who  had  been  wrang- 
ling at  Viterbo  delegating  the  power 
of  election  to  six,  who  immediately  chose 
Tealdo  of  Piacenza,  neither  cardinal  nor 
prelate,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  choice  which 
savored  more  of  inspiration  than  any 
that  had  been  made  for  years,  yet  it 
came  too  late  to  repair  the  breach  which 
their  dissensions  had  made  in  the  great 
fabric  of  Gregory  and  Innocent.  One 
of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  Gregory  was 
to  call  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  into 
which  he  sought,  like  his  predecessors,  to 
breathe  his  own  spirit, — happily,  for  once, 
a  spirit  of  harmony  and  love.  To  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  scandals  like  those 
which  had  preceded  his  own  election,  he 
framed  a  new  constitution  for  the  con- 
clave, appealing,  not  to  the  higher  mo- 
tives in  which  they  had  so  often  been 
found  wanting,  but  to  the  coarsest  form 
of  that  selfishness  which  they  had  so  sig- 
nally displayed.  By  this  constitution 
they  were  confined  to  a  single  room,  —  to 
be  used  by  all  in  common  for  all  purpos- 
es :  a  death-blow  to  those  intrigues  and 
bargainings  which  had  so  often  drawn 
out  the  election  to  a  length  fatal  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church.  If  after 


three  days  they  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
choice,  they  received  a  preliminary  ad- 
monition of  the  virtue  of  a  temperate 
diet,  being  confined  to  a  single  dish  at 
noon  and  a  single  dish  in  the  evening. 
If  five  days  of  moderation  failed,  they 
were  brought  down  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session  to  bread  with  wine  and  wa- 
ter.* Lest,  too,  there  should  be  any  un- 
necessary delay  in  coming  together,  the 
conclave  was  to  begin  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  death  of  the  last  Pope,  and  be 
held  in  the  place  where  he  died. 

With  all  their  reverence  for  their  spir- 
itual father,  the  cardinals  held  out  against 
the  new  constitution  like  men  who  knew 
how  to  prize  the  privilege  of  keeping 
Christendom  in  suspense ;  and  it  was  only 
by  private  negotiations  with  the  prelates 
that  it  could  be  carried  at  last.  If  any 
but  the  cardinals  themselves  had  doubt- 
ed its  efficacy,  their  doubts  must  have 
been  shaken  by  the  first  trial ;  for  Inno- 
cent V.,  Gregory's  immediate  successor, 
was  chosen  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
conclave.  The  next  election,  it  is  true, 
brought  the  reverend  body  to  their  sin- 
gle dish  ;  but  they  shrank  with  instinc- 
tive loathing  from  the  bread  and  water, 
although  the  water  was  kindly  tempered 
with  wine,  and  on  the  sixth  day  Adrian 
V.  received  the  number  of  votes  neces- 
sary to  save  himself  and  his  companions 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  starved  in- 
to a  choice.  Almost  the  only  act  of  his 
thirty-eight  days'  reign,  during  which  he 
could  not  find  time  to  be  ordained  either 
bishop  or  priest,  was  to  suspend  the  hat- 
ed constitution  ;  and  upon  his  death  the 
cardinals  entered  the  conclave  prepared 
to  take  their  time  about  it,  as  in  the  hap- 
py days  of  old.  Now,  however,  the  peo- 
ple took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
threatened  them  with  the  literal  enforce- 
ment of  the  constitution,  and  secured  a 
speedy  election.  But  what  could  the 
people  do  with  both  Pope  and  cardinals 
against  them  ?  Without  waiting  to  issue 

*  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  of  Napoleon's 
opinion,—  "  C'est  la  /«»'«,  c'est  le  petit  venire, 
quifait  momoir  le  monde  !  " — Las  Casas,  Tom. 
V..p.  32. 
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the  customary  circular  letters  announ- 
cing his  election,  the  new  Pope,  John 
XXL,  better  known,  if  known  at  all,  by 
his  "  Thesaurus  Pauperum  "  than  by  his 
administration  of  the  Holy  See,  issued  a 
Bull  confirming  the  suspension  of  the  ob- 
noxious constitution,  as  containing  things 
"  obscure,  impracticable,  and  opposed  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  election."  The 
next  conclave  lasted  six  months  and  eight 
days. 

Still  the  conclave  is  a  kind  of  impris- 
onment, which  nothing  but  that  love  of 
power  which  reconciles  man  to  so  many 
things  he  hates,  and  those  hopes  that 
never  die  in  hearts  that  have  once  cher- 
ished them,  could  induce  seventy  men 
accustomed  to  lives  of  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence to  submit  to.  The  usual  place 
of  holding  it  is  the  Quirinal,  a  cooler 
and  healthier  palace  than  the  Vatican ; 
and,  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Gregorian  constitution,  everything 
is  done  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  is 
consistent  with  narrow  space  and  walled- 
up  doors.  Each  cardinal  has  four  small 
rooms  for  himself  and  his  two  companions, 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes 
at  his  dinner  and  supper  depend  upon 
his  own  habits  and  the  skill  of  his  cook. 
The  approaches  are  guarded  by  the  sen- 
ators and  conservatory  patriarchs  and 
bishops,  and  at  meal-times,  a  judge  of  the 
Rota  is  stationed  at  the  dumb-waiter  to 
examine  the  dishes  as  they  are  brought 
up,  and  make  sure  that  the  intrigues  with- 
in get  no  help  from  the  intrigues  without. 
Daily  mass  forms,  of  course,  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine,  and  is  followed  by  the 
morning  vote. 

The  voting  usually  begins  with  the  scru- 
tinio,  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  the  ballot. 
Each  cardinal  writes  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  candidate  on  a  ticket.  Then, 
with  many  ceremonies  and  genuflections, 
not  very  edifying  to  profane  eyes,  if  pro- 
fane eyes  were  permitted  to  see  them, 
but  each  of  which  has  its  mystical  inter- 
pretation, he  ascends  to  the  altar  and 
lays  his  ticket  on  the  communion-plate, 
whence  it  is  transferred  to  the  chalice, 
—  communion-plate  and  communion-cup 


playing  a  part  in  the  ceremony  which  has 
made  more  than  one  good  Catholic  groan 
deeply  in  spirit.  The  votes  are  then 
counted,  care  being  taken  that  they  cor- 
respond in  number  to  the  number  of  car- 
dinals present,  and  if  any  candidate  is 
found  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast, 
the  election  is  complete.  If,  however,  the 
legal  two -thirds  are  not  reached,  any 
voter  may  change  his  vote  by  saying  that 
he  accedes  to  the  votes  thrown  in  favor 
of  any  other  candidate.  This  mode  of 
election  is  called  accession,  and  has  often 
been  found  successful  where  the  promi- 
nence of  any  candidate  was  sufficient  to 
make  it  evident  that  two  or  three  votes 
would  secure  a  choice. 

Inspiration  is  another  mode  of  election, 
not  so  common  as  the  ballot,  but  which, 
whenever  any  candidate  has  succeeded 
in  forming  a  strong  party,  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  Several  cardinals  call 
out  together  the  name  of  their  candidate, 
and  if  many  of  them  agree  in  calling  the 
same  name,  the  rest  are  seldom  willing  to 
hold  out  in  open  opposition  to  a  choice 
which  after  all  may  be  made  without 
them :  the  successful  candidate  always 
being  expected  to  remember  those  who 
favored,  and  seldom  known  to  forget 
those  who  opposed  his  election. 

A  fourth  and  last  mode,  never  resorted 
to  except  in  desperate  straits,  and  when 
the  contest  seems  interminable,  is  by  del- 
egation :  the  power  of  choice  being  dele- 
gated by  the  cardinals  to  one  or  more  of 
their  number,  and  all  solemnly  pledging 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision.  It 
was  thus  that  Gregory  X.  was  chosen 
by  a  delegation  of  six,  —  and  that  John 
XXII.  became  Pope  after  two  years 
of  regular  voting  had  failed  to  procure  a 
successor  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  John, 
who,  partly  by  his  talents  and  partly  by 
fraud,  had  raised  himself  from  the  low- 
est walks  of  life,  had  no  sooner  secured 
a  pledge  of  concurrence  than  he  an- 
nounced his  own  name  as  that  of  the 
candidate  of  his  choice.  Surprised,  but 
not  edified,  the  cardinals  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  elevation,  for  Christendom  and 
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they  themselves  were  tired  of  waiting ; 
but  the  lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  no 
delegation  of  this  tempting  power  has 
ever  been  made  since,  without  such  pre- 
liminary guaranties  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  fraud. 

As  soon  as  the  choice  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  successful  candidate  is  placed 
in  a  chair  upon  the  altar,  and  his  rivals 
of  ten  minutes  ago  come  one  by  one  to 
adore  him  (I  use  the  technical  word) 
as  their  spiritual  father.  In  844  a  Ro- 
man of  the  name  of  Osporco  was  chosen 
Pope,  who,  unwilling  to  bring  so  unseem- 
ly an  appellation  to  the  throne,  drop- 
ped it  and  took  that  of  Sergius,  in  its 
stead.  The  example  pleased,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  the  first  act  of  the  new 
sovereign  has  been  to  choose  for  himself 
a  new  name.  And  the  choice  is  promptly 
made ;  for  in  the  thousand  years  and  more 
that  have  elapsed  since  that  day,  there  has 
not  been,  probably,  one  among  them  all 
who  did  not  come  to  the  conclave,  like 
Leo  X.,  with  his  choice  already  made. 
Next,  a  window  on  the  square  is  broken 
open,  and  the  dean  of  the  sacred  college 
announces  in  Latin  to  the  crowd  below 
—  as  a  great  joy  —  gaudium  magnum  — 
that  they  have  a  new  "  Father,"  and  the 
Church  a  new  head.  Then  the  Pope  him- 
self comes  forward,  not  yet  pontifically 
arrayed,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  spir- 
itual treasury,  raises  his  right  hand  and 
pronounces  a  blessing  upon  his  children  ; 
and  thus  the  curtain  falls  gracefully  upon 
the  first  act  of  the  solemn  drama.  Sol- 
emn indeed !  for  how  often  have  the  dear- 
est interests  of  humanity  depended  upon 
the  choice  of  those  seventy  men  ! 

The  reader  of  JElian  will  remember  the 
gravity  with  which  the  credulous  Prsenes- 
tian  tells  us  that  Philip  of  Macedon,  feel- 
ing his  head  grow  dizzy  by  prosperity,  ap- 
pointed an  officer  to  repeat  to  him  three 
times  a  day,  —  "  Philip,  thou  art  a  man." 
Nor  will  most  readers  have  forgotten  how 
little  the  solemn  admonition  prevented 
him  from  indulging  his  royal  passions  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  An  analogous  warn- 
ing, and  unhappily  too  often  equally  in- 
effective, greets  the  Pope  on  his  first 


official  visit  to  St.  Peter's.  For,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  higli  altar  amid  a  crowd  of 
attendants,  every  knee  bending  in  exter- 
nal reverence,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
holds  up  before  his  eyes  a  staff  with  a 
bunch  of  tow  upon  the  top  of  it,  and,  set- 
ting fire  to  the  tow,  says  in  a  grave  voice, 
— "Sancte  Pater,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
Thrice  the  staff  is  raised,  thrice  the  flax 
is  burned,  and  thrice  the  solemn  words 
are  repeated ;  and  then,  after  praying 
awhile  at  the  altar,  the  Pope  withdraws  to 
meditate,  under  the  gilded  canopy,  which 
has  cast  its  bewildering  shadows  upon  the 
heads  of  a  long  line  of  men  equally  warn- 
ed and  equally  heedless  of  the  warning, 
how  he  shall  make  the  most  of  this  tran- 
sitory glory  before  it  has  all  passed  away. 

I  pass  over  the  coronation  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  taking  possession  at  St.  John's, 
and  other  pageants  and  ceremonies  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  my  present  pur- 
pose. Rome  is  as  full  of  ceremonies  as 
the  calendar  of  saints  :  clogs  in  the  great 
wheel  of  government,  almost  all  of  them, 
if  by  government  we  mean  the  study  of 
the  welfare  of  the  governed ;  for  they  com- 
pel the  workman  to  stand  idle  when  his 
wants  bid  him  work,  and  drain  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  for  things  which  bring 
neither  moral  nor  material  return.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  rites 
which  were  full  of  meaning  in  the  age  of 
infinite  symbols  have  lost  all  their  mean- 
ing in  an  age  wherein  the  exclusive  sym- 
bols of  printing-press  and  steam  devour, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  their  impotent  brethren. 
The  rite  remains ;  but  the  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  actors  with  devotion  and  the 
spectators  with  reverence  has  passed 
away,  and  forever. 

The  life  of  the  Pope  is  regular  almost 
to  monotony.  He  is  generally  an  early 
riser :  early  bedtime  and  the  national 
siesta  making  it  easy  to  be  up  with  the 
sun,  and  even  before.  Mass  inaugurates 
the  day.  His  breakfast,  like  that  of  most 
Italians,  is  habitually  light.  Official  au- 
diences begin  at  nine.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  his  days,  the  Treasurer  his. 
The  Governor  of  Rome  brings  a  port- 
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folio  crammed  with  projects  and  reports  : 
bishops  and  missionaries  transport  him  in 
a  moment  from  England  to  China,  from 
Egypt  to  Peru.  If  you  could  look  into 
those  piles  of  papers  which  are  awaiting 
his  signature,  you  would  find  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  death-warrants  and  par- 
dons, political  processes  and  criminal  pro- 
cesses, schemes  for  a  new  bishopric  or  a 
new  canonization,  plans  for  a  cathedral 
in  New  York  or  a  convent  in  Syria,  for  a 
new  prison  in  the  Patrimony  or  a  new  tax 
in  the  Marches,  architecture  and  law, 
finance  and  theology,  sacred  and  profane 
all  jumbled  together :  and  what  wonder 
they  should  keep  jumbled,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  from  his  coronation  to 
his  funeral,  leaving  him,  even  with  the 
best  intentions  and  the  most  untiring  in- 
dustry, a  helpless  prey  to  intrigues  and 
cabals  and  all  the  artifices  and  deceptions 
which  beset  a  throne  ?  Gioja  and  Romag- 
nosi  are  under  the  ban,  and  he  has  no  wish 
to  ask  them  for  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  he 
is  wandering  in,  even  if  he  had  the  time. 
He  has  no  time  to  read  the  newspapers. 
His  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from 
abstracts  prepared  for  him  by  a  clerk  in 
the  Governor's  office, — containing,  there- 
fore, what  the  minister  allows  to  be  put 
there,  and  nothing  more ;  while  their  liv- 
ing pictures,  those  columns  of  advertise- 
ments which  bring  before  you  day  by  day 
the  wants  and  hopes  and  pursuits  of  so 
many  of  your  fellow-creatures,  carrying 
you,  as  it  were,  into  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies, and  laying  open  to  your  scrutiny 
hundreds  of  human  hearts,  the  different 
lights  in  which  men  and  things  appear  to 
the  organs  of  different  parties,  and  the 
proof  which,  in  the  midst  of  their  contra- 
dictions, they  all  concur  in  giving  that 
there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  cannot  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  are  lessons  all  lost  for 
him,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  be  equal- 
ly lost,  even  if  he  had  the  leisure  and  the 
knowledge  to  study  them. 

He  dines  alone,  —  for  in  the  city,  in 
the  dearth  of  publicans  and  sinners,  no 
one  can  sit  at  table  with  the  Vicar  of 
Christ ;  and  thus  dinner-hour,  the  open- 
hearted  hour,  puts  him  almost  more  abso- 


lutely in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  at- 
tendants than  any  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four.  If  he  walks,  it  is  in  the  garden  or 
library ;  if  he  rides,  it  is  surrounded  by 
guards  and  followed  by  his  household 
train.  He  took  his  last  walk  in  the  streets 
when  he  was  a  prelate,  and  thenceforth 
knows  no  more  of  the  city  than  he  can 
see  through  his  carriage-windows ;  and 
now  even  that  imperfect  view  is  more 
than  half  cut  off  by  the  officers  of  the 
guard,  who  ride  their  great  black  horses 
close  to  the  carriage-door. 

But  enough  of  the  Pope,  and  much 
more  than  I  had  intended  when  I  first 
took  up  my  pen.  That,  even  when  he 
has  studied  them  most,  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  his  people  must  suffer  in  his 
hands,  has  been  proved  by  the  sufferings 
of  millions  through  centuries  of  oppression 
and  misrule.  And  must  it  not  always  be 
so,  when  the  interests  of  husbands  and 
fathers  are  intrusted  to  men  cut  off  by 
education  and  profession  from  the  do- 
mestic sympathies  wherein  these  inter- 
ests have  birth,  and  that  domestic  hearth 
which  is  at  once  the  source  and  the  em- 
blem and  the  purifier  of  the  State  ? 

The  electors  and  advisers  of  the  Pope 
form  the  College  of  Cardinals,  seventy 
in  number,  when  full :  eix  bishops,  fifty 
priests,  and  fourteen  deacons ;  once  mere- 
ly the  parish  priests  of  Rome,  then  prin- 
ces of  the  Church  and  electors  of  its  visi- 
ble head.  In  this  body,  formerly  so  im- 
portant and  on  which  so  much  still  de- 
pends, all  Catholic  Europe  has  its  repre- 
sentatives, although  it  is  mainly  compos- 
ed of  native  Italians.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  exemplary  piety,  many  of  them 
eminent  for  talent  and  learning,  but  some, 
too,  mere  worldlings,  raised  by  intrigue 
or  favor  or  the  necessities  of  birth  to  a  po- 
sition too  exalted  for  weak  heads,  and  too 
much  beset  with  temptation  for  corrupt 
hearts. 

The  path  that  leads  to  the  sacred  col- 
lege is  neither  a  straight  nor  a  narrow  one. 
There  are  no  prescribed  qualifications  of 
age  or  of  rank.  Leo  X.  was  cardinal  at 
thirteen ;  and  although  no  such  prema- 
ture appointment  to  the  gravest  duties 
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has  been  made  since,  or  will  ever,  proba- 
bly, be  made  again,  yet  there  is  always  a 
salutary  sprinkling  of  youth  in  this  emi- 
nent body,  if  priests  and  prelates  can  ever 
be  said  to  be  truly  young.  And  although 
families  of  a  certain  rank  are  sure  of  the 
speedy  promotion  of  any  child  whom  they 
may  see  fit  to  dedicate  to  the  Church,  yet 
the  representative  of  untainted  blood  has 
often  found  himself  side  by  side  with  the 
son  of  a  peasant  or  of  an  artisan.  The 
cardinal  is  not  necessarily  even  a  priest. 
Adrian  V.  died  without  ordination ;  and 
Leo  X.  held  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  four 
days  with  unconsecrated  hands.  He  may 
even  have  been  married,  but  must  be  sin- 
gle again  when  he  puts  on  the  red  hat. 

The  appointment  is  made  by  the  Pope, 
and,  although  announced  to  the  whole 
body  assembled  in  consistory,  requires 
no  confirmation  to  make  it  valid.  Cer- 
tain offices  lead  to  it,  and  are  known  as 
cardinalate  offices.  Every  prelate  looks 
forward  to  it  with  hope,  and  every  priest 
with  longing  ;  and  besides  the  priests 
and  prelates,  the  regular  orders  also,  the 
monks  and  friars,  claim  a  representation 
in  the  college.  But  whatever  the  preten- 
sions or  expectations  of  individuals  may 
be,  the  •  decision  rests  with  the  Pope, 
whose  good-will,  adroitly  managed,  has 
'often  let  fall  the  coveted  honor  upon  men 
who  had  little  else  to  recommend  them. 
It  was  certainly  honorable  to  this  rever- 
end body  in  our  own  day  that  they  num- 
bered Mai  and  Mezzofante  among  their 
brethren ;  but  in  Rome  the  story  ran  that 
neither  the  palimpsestic  labors  of  the  one 
nor  the  fifty  languages  of  the  other  would 
have  won  him  the  well-earned  promotion, 
if  the  Pope's  favorite  servant  had  not  set 
his  heart  upon  making  his  children's  tutor 
assistant-librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

.Although  nominally  the  council  of  the 
Pope,  the  consistory  or  official  assembly 
of  the  cardinals  has  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  deliberative  body.  The 
Pope  addresses  them  from  his  throne ; 
but  the  substance  of  his  address  is  al- 
ready known  to  most  of  them  before- 
hand, and  his  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
as  well  as  theirs,  made  up  before  they 


come  together.  They  have  no  constit- 
uents to  enlighten,  nothing  to  hope  and 
nothing  to  fear  from  public  opinion.  They 
are  all  so  near  the  topmost  round  that 
each  of  them  is  justified  in  feeling  as  if 
he  already  had  his  hand  upon  it ;  but  to 
whichever  of  them  that  envied  preemi- 
nence may  be  destined,  it  is  neither  the 
favor  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
that  can  raise  him  to  it.  What  they  al- 
ready hold  they  are  sure  of;  and  it  is 
only  to  the  good-will  of  their  colleagues 
that  they  are  to  look  for  more. 

But  it  is  in  those  public  meetings  that 
the  Roman  court  puts  on  all  its  splendor. 
The  very  hall  has  a  grave  and  imposing 
air  about  it  that  inspires  serious  thoughts 
in  serious  minds,  and  checks,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  frivolous  vivacity  of  lighter 
ones.  You  cannot  look  at  the  walls  with- 
out feeling  a  solemn  sadness  steal  over 
you,  as  you  think  of  the  thousands  of 
your  fellow-creatures  who  have  gazed  on 
them  with  the  same  freshness  and  fulness 
of  life  with  which  you  now  gaze  on  them, 
since  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  first 
clothed  them  with  their  own  immortal 
conceptions,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  in  an  assembly  like  this,  and  per- 
haps in  this  very  room,  that  the  con- 
demnation of  Luther  was  pronounced, 
that  Henry  was  proclaimed  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  and  that  Cardinal  Pole 
rejoiced  with  his  brethren  of  the  purple 
over  the  approaching  return  of  England 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  And  as  you 
are  musing  on  these  things,  and  centuries 
seem  to  pass  before  you  like  the  figures 
of  a  dream,  the  room  gradually  fills,  the 
cardinals  come  in  and  take  their  places, 
each  clad  in  the  simple  majesty  of  the  pur- 
ple, and  last  of  all  comes  the  Pope  himself, 
the  steel  sabres  of  his  guard  ringing  on 
the  marble  floor  with  a  clang  that  breaks 
the  harmonious  silence  most  discordant- 
ly. Then  in  a  moment  all  is  hushed 
again.  The  cardinals  go  one  by  one  to 
pay  their  homage  to  their  spiritual  fa- 
ther, kneeling  and  kissing  the  cross  on 
his  mantle,  he  blessing  them  all,  as  du- 
teous children,  in  return.  If  you  are  an 
American  and  a  Catholic,  you  look  on 
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devoutly,  feeling,  perhaps,  at  moments, 
although  you  take  good  care  not  to  say 
so,  that,  although  highly  edifying,  it  is  a 
little  dull ;  if  an  American  and  a  Prot- 
estant, you  think  of  the  morning  prayer 
in  Congress,  and  members  with  news- 
papers or  half-read  letters  in  their  hands, 
a  very  busy  one  now  and  then  forget- 
ting that  he  is  standing  with  his  hat 
on,  and  all  of  them  in  a  hurry  to  have 
it  over  and  enter  upon  the  business  of 
the  day, —  or  of  a  reception-night,  per- 
haps, at  the  White  House,  with  the  Presi- 
dent shaking  hands  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  held  out,  and  trying  hard  to  smile 
each  new-comer  into  the  belief  that  the 
"  present  incumbent "  is  the  very  best 
man  he  can  vote  for  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

But  hush !  the  Pope  is  speaking,  — 
not  always  as  orators  speak,  it  is  true, 
but  gravely,  at  least,  and  with  that  in- 
definable air  of  dignity  which  the  habit 
of  command  seldom  fails  to  impart.  The 
language  is  sonorous,  and  if  you  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  unlearn  your  bar- 
barous application  of  English  sounds  — 
cunningly  devised  by  Nature  herself  to 
keep  damp  fogs  and  cold  winds  out  of 
the  mouth  —  to  Italian  vowels,  which 
the  same  judicious  mother  framed  with 
equal  cunning  to  let  soft  and  •  odorifer- 
ous airs  into  it,  you  will  probably  un- 
derstand what  he  says,  for  his  speech  is 
generally  in  Latin,  and  very  good  Latin 
too.* 

But  still  you  grow  tired,  and,  like  the 
actors  in  the  splendid  pageant,  are  hearti- 
ly glad  when  it  is  all  over,— well  pleased 
to  have  seen  it,  but,  unless  a  sight-seer 
by  nature,  equally  pleased  to  feel  that 
you  will  never  be  compelled  by  your 
duty  to  your  guide-book  and  cicerone 
to  see  it  again. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  consistory, — 
the  private,  the  public,  and  the  semi-pub- 
lic. The  most  interesting  are  those  in 
which  ambassadors  are  received,  for  the 

*  Dr.  Lieber,  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  Nie- 
bnhr,"— a  delightful  book  of  a  delightful  class, 
—  records  the  great  historian's  testimony  in 
fevor  of  Italian  Latin. 


ambassador's  speech  gives  some  variety 
to  the  routine.  But  in  substance  they 
are  all  equally  splendid,  equally  formal, 
and  —  now  that  the  world  no  longer 
looks  to  the  Vatican  for  its  creeds  —  all 
equally  insignificant  and  dull. 

Thus  it  is  not  as  a  deliberative  body 
that  the  cardinals  take  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  collective  functions  are 
for  the  most  part  purely  formal,  and  the 
great  wheel  turns  steadily  on  its  axle 
without  any  direct  help  from  them.  Bnt 
as  sole  electors  of  the  sovereign,  whom 
they  are  not  only  to  choose,  but  to  choose 
from  among  themselves,  and  as  the  body 
from  which  the  highest  functionaries  of 
the  State  are  drawn,  their  individual  in- 
fluence is  always  very  considerable,  of- 
ten whatever  they  have  the  tact  and  skill 
to  make  it. 

Another  body  which  shares  with  tho 
"  Sacred  College  "  the  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing the  instruments  of  government 
is  the  Prelacy,  —  a  term  which  must  be 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense,  of  men, 
whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  destin- 
ed by  profession  to  various  offices  of 
dignity  and  trust  in  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical administration,  some  of  which 
lead  directly  to  the  cardinalate,  and  all 
of  them  to  personal  privileges  and  a  com- 
petent income.  Their  education  is  often 
less  exclusive  than  that  of  the  priests, 
for  many  of  them  have  belonged  to  the 
world  before  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  Church,  and  profane  studies  have 
employed  some  of  the  time  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  Bellar- 
mino  and  his  brethren.  In  dress  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
stockings  and  hat -band.  When  they 
walk  out,  a  liveried  servant  follows  them 
a  few  paces  in  the  rear ;  and  while  the 
cardinals,  from  "Illustrious"  have  be- 
come "  Eminent,"  these  aspirants  to  the 
purple  are  always  addressed  as  "  Mon- 
signore,"  or  "  My  Lord." 

The  first  set  of  wheels  in  this  compli- 
cated machine  is  composed  of  the  twenty- 
three  Congregations,  a  kind  of  execu- 
tive and  deliberative  committees,  consist- 
ing of  cardinals  and  prelates,  and  first 
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used  by  Sixtus  V.,  as  a  speedier  and  more 
effective  method  of  eliciting  the  opinions 
of  his  counsellors  and  bringing  their  ad- 
ministrative talents  into  play  than  the 
deliberations  in  full  consistory  which  had 
obtained  till  his  time.  Sixteen  of  them 
are  ecclesiastical,  the  remaining  seven 
civil,  although  the  number  may  at  any 
time  be  restricted  or  enlarged  according 
to  the  wants  and  the  views  of  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff.  They  have  their  stated 
meetings,  their  regular  offices  and  offi- 
cers ;  and  while  theoretically  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  sovereign, 
they  actually  relieve  him  from  many  of 
the  details  and  not  a  few  of  the  direct 
responsibilities  of  sovereignty. 

The  first  of  these  Congregations  bears 
a  name  which  sounds  harshly  in  Prot- 
estant ears,  although  but  a  shadow  of 
that  fearful  power  which  once  carried 
terror  to  every  fireside,  and  made  even 
princes  tremble  and  turn  pale  on  their 
thrones.  The  Holy  Office  still  retains 
the  form  and  authority  conferred  upon 
it  by  Paul  III.,  if  not  the  spirit  breathed 
into  it  by  the  grasping  Innocent  and 
fiery  Dominic.  Its  dark  walls,  which 
so  long  shrouded  darkest  deeds,  stand 
close  to  St.  Peter's,  under  the  very  eye 
of  the  Pope,  as  he  looks  from  his  bed- 
room-window,— within  ear -shot  of  the 
thousands  whom  curiosity  or  devotion 
brings  yearly  to  the  church  or  to  the 
palace,  little  heeding,  as  they  gaze  on 
the  dome  of  Michel  Angelo  or  climb  the 
stairway  of  Bernini,  that  almost  beneath 
the  pavement  they  tread  on  are  dun- 
geons and  chains  and  victims. 

But  the  Inquisition,  you  say,  is  no 
longer  the  Inquisition  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Buuyan  tells  us  that  Chris- 
tian, on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial 
City,  saw,  among  other  memorable  sights, 
a  cave  hard  by  the  way-side,  wherein 
sat  an  old  man,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as 
they  passed  by,  and  biting  his  nails  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  at  them.  And 
now  let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  the  In- 
quisition which  I  know  to  be  true. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  liv- 
ed in  Rome  a  physician  well  known  for 


his  professional  skill,  and  still  better  for 
his  good  companionship  and  ready  wit. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  pleasant  companion, 
fond  of  a  good  story,  fonder  still  of  his 
dog  and  gun,  fondest  of  all  of  talking 
about  poetry  and  reciting  verses,  which 
he  could  do  by  the  hour, — sometimes  re- 
peating whole  .pages  from  Dante  or  Pe- 
trarch or  Tasso  or  his  favorite  of  all, 
Alfieri,  —  and  sometimes  extemporizing 
sonnets,  or  terzine,  or  odes,  with  that  won- 
derful facility  which  Nature  has  given  to 
the  Italian  improvvisatore  and  denied  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  the  study  of  medicine 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  certain  bold- 
ness of  speculation  not  altogether  in  har- 
mony with  the  lessons  of  the  priest.  No 
one  who  has  lived  in  Italy  long  enough 
to  get  at  the  true  character  of  the  peo- 
ple can  have  failed  to  observe  this  in 
Italian  physicians ;  and  our  doctor,  like 
many  of  his  brethren,  was  suspected  of 
carrying  his  speculations  into  forbidden 
fields.  Still,  his  practice  was  large,  and 
went  on  increasing.  Laymen,  if  they 
must  needs  be  sick,  were  glad  to  have 
him  at  their  bedsides;  and  there  were 
even  men  with  purple  on  their  shoulders 
who  had  strong  faith  in  his  skill,  if  they 
had  strong  doubts  of  his  orthodoxy.  Ex- 
ternally "he  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Church  f  heard  mass  of  Sun- 
days, and  went  once  a  year  to  the  con- 
fessional; for  this  much  is  a  police  reg- 
ulation, a  tax  upon  conscience  which 
every  Roman  is  bound  to  pay.  But  he 
was  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  do 
it  with  a  good  will,  and  saw  profession- 
ally too  much  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
clergy,  looked  too  freely  and  too  close- 
ly at  some  of  their  "  pleasant  vices,"  to 
feel  much  reverence  either  for  them  or 
for  their  teachings. 

Suddenly  his  chair,  for  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  medical  college,  was  taken 
from  him :  a  warning,  thought  his  friends, 
that  unfriendly  eyes  were  upon  him ; 
and  so,  also,  thought  some  of  his  patients, 
and  called  in  a  new  physician.  Still  his 
general  practice  continued  large ;  and 
although  he  found  a  little  more  time  for 
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his  dog  and  gun,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
give  up  his  carriage. 

Italian  physicians,  instead  of  waiting 
for  calls  at  their  houses,  have  a  kind  of 
office  in  common  at  their  apothecaries', 
where,  sometimes  in  an  inner  room,  some- 
times in  the  front  shop,  you  will  be  sure, 
at  stated  hours,  of  meeting  several  of 
them  together,  talking  as  amicably  as 
though  they  had  never  quarrelled  over  a 
patient.  One  evening,  as  Doctor  M— — 
was  at  his  seven-o'clock  post,  a  boy  came 
in  in  great  haste  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
wanted  immediately.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common summons,  and  he  followed  him 
into  the  street  without  further  inquiry. 
The  apothecary's  shop  was  on  a  corner, 
with  a  wide  street  in  front  and  a  nar- 
row street  at  the  side.  The  boy  turned 
into  the  narrow  street,  saying,  — 

"  Here  is  the  carriage,  Signor  Dot- 
tore" 

"  A  carriage  ?  "  thought  he ;  "  so  much 
the  better !  it  must  be  for  somebody  of 
importance." 

The  door  was  open,  he  got  in,  the 
horses  started  at  a  trot ;  all  had  passed 
so  suddenly  that  he  had  asked  no  ques- 
tions. Then,  too,  the  coming  sudden- 
ly from  a  lighted  room  into  a  dark  street 
had  blinded  him  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  carriage  passed  close  to  a 
street-lamp  that  he  became  aware  of  a 
person  on  the  front-seat,  and,  looking 
closely  at  him,  distinguished  the  well- 
known  features  of  the  dreaded  Nardoni. 

The  truth  flashed  upon  him.  They 
were  carrying  him  to  prison. 

But  to  what  prison  ?  For  the  notori- 
ous Caposbirro  was  used  to  all  work,  and 
seemed  to  love  it  all.  M 's  resolu- 
tion was  taken  instantly.  Whatever  else 
they  might  do,  they  should  not  break 
his  spirit,  and  until  gagged  or  stiffened 
in  death,  his  tongue  should  do  its  office, 
as  it  had  always  done,  freely  and  boldly. 

"  Where  are  you  carrying  me  ?  " 

"  To  the  Holy  Office." 

"  And  you  have  taken  this  rascally 
way  of  arresting,  to  repay  me,  I  suppose, 
for  saving  your  son's  life  for  you,  last 
week."  For  M had  been  called  only 


the  week  before  to  attend  Nardoni's 
child,  and  cured  him. 

"  I  am  only  obeying  my  orders,  Doc- 
tor." 

"  Obey  them,  then." 

It  was  a  long  ride,  and  M employ- 
ed the  time  in  marking  out  for  himself  a 
plan  of  action.  He  knew  Rome  too  well 
not  to  know  that  he  had  long  been  watch- 
ed by  spies,  and  that  their  record  was 
probably  a  long,  and  certainly  a  black 
one.  Denial  could  not  help  him ;  for  the 
Holy  Office  has  no  lack  of  witnesses,  and 
every  word  that  the  informers  had  put 
in  his  mouth  would  be  backed  by  secret 
testimony  beyond  his  control.  He,  resolv- 
ed, therefore,  to  put  on  a  bold  face,  deny 
nothing,  and  trust  to  his  ready  wit  for 
extricating  himself  from  the  toils  that 
had  been  so  stealthily  woven  around  him. 

At  last  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  the  Inquisition,  dark  without,  and 
within,  two  or  three  sickly  lamps  vainly 
contending  with  the  shadows  of  the  vault- 
ed corridors.  Silent,  too :  the  door  open- 
ed silently,  the  guards  moved  noiselessly : 
not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper,  as  Nardoni 
consigned  him  to  the  door-keeper  and 
they  began  to  ascend  the  stairs  together. 

M felt  the  chill  stealing  towards  his 

heart.  "  Now  or  never ! "  said  he  to  him- 
self, —  and  began  to  hum  a  well  -  known 
air,  as  if  he  were  going  up  his  own  stairs, 
at  the  end  of  a  good  day's  work. 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  good  spirits,  Doc- 
tor," said  the  Register,  as  he  entered  his 
name  upon  the  prison-roll. 

"  I  always  am.  God  gave  them  to  me, 
and  nobody  can  take  them  away." 

The  official  looked  doubtful,  but  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  gainsay  so  or- 
thodox a  sentiment,  especially  as  he  very 
well  knew  that  he  had  time  and  appli- 
ances on  his  side  to  test  it  by.  So  he 
contented  himself  for  the  moment  by  fin- 
ishing his  entry  and  consigning  the  bold 
singing-bird  to  his  cage. 

It  was  not  an  uncomfortable  one,  though 
small ;  for  it  was  not  particularly  damp, 
and  the  trundle-bed  looked  sufficiently 
clean.  But  it  was  not  a  pleasant  place 
for  a  husband  to  lie  down  in  and  think  of 
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his  wife,  —  for  a  father  to  sit  in,  in  dark- 
ness and  silence,  and  recall  the  sunny 
faces  and  sweet  prattle  of  his  children. 
But  he  felt  that  unseen  eyes  might  be 
watching  him  even  there,  and  that  a  sigh, 
though  breathed  never  so  softly,  might 
reach  the  ears  of  some  who  would  rejoice 
in  it  and  come  all  the  more  confidently 
to  the  work  they  had  resolved  to  do  upon 
him.  So,  setting  down  his  lamp,  he  made 
two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  and 
«  then,  drawing  out  his  watch,  as  if  to  as- 
sure himself  that  it  was  bedtime,  delib- 
erately undressed  and  went  to  bed. 

And  to  sleep  ? 

You  will  not  call  him  coward,  if  with 
closed  eyes  he  lay  wakeful  upon  his  pil- 
low, thinking  over  the  last  hour  with  a 
heart  that  beat  quick,  though  it  faltered 
not,  listening  vainly  for  some  sound  to 
break  the  unearthly  silence,  and  longing 
for  daylight,  if,  indeed,  the  light  of  day 
was  permitted  to  visit  that  lonely  cell.  It 
came  at  last,  the  daylight, — though  not  as 
it  was  wont  to  come  to  him  in  his  own 
dear  home,  with  a  fresh  morning  breath 
and  a  fresher  song  of  birds,  waking  fa- 
miliar voices  and  greeted  with  endearing 
accents.  How  would  it  be  in  that  home 
this  morning  ?  How  had  it  been  there 
through  the  slow  hours  of  that  feverish 
•night?  How  was  it  to  be  thenceforth 
with  those  precious  ones,  and  with  him 
too,  whom  they  all  looked  to  for  guid- 
ance and  counsel  ? 

He  got  up  and  dressed  himself  a  little 
more  carefully  than  usual,  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  outside  telltales  of 
the  thoughts  that  were  struggling  within. 
He  had  hardly  finished  dressing  when 
the  door  opened.  Neither  footsteps  in 
the  corridor  nor  the  turning  of  the  key 
had  he  heard,  but  there  stood  a  familiar 
of  the  Inquisition,  friar  in  dress,  and  with 
the  stony  face  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
live  by  lamp-light  and  talk  in  whispers. 
He  brought  the  prisoner's  breakfast,  — 
coffee  and  bread.  "  You  have  been  lis- 
tening," thought  M ;  "  but  I  will  be 

even  with  you."  And  to  make  a  fair  start, 
he  refused  to  touch  either  the  bread  or  the 
coffee  until  the  familiar  had  tasted  both. 


The  morning  passed  slowly,  though  he 
helped  it  along  as  well  as  he  could  by  re- 
peating verses  and  writing  a  sonnet  on 
the  wall  with  his  pencil.  Dinner  came : 
a  good  meal,  more  substantial  than  dun- 
geon-air could  give  an  appetite  for ;  but 
he  ate  it.  Supper  followed,  —  brought 
by  the  same  silent  familiar  who  had  serv- 
ed breakfast  and  dinner,  and  who  still 
came  with  the  same  noiseless  step,  set 
the  dishes  upon  the  table,  tasted  the  food 
as  the  Doctor  bade  him,  and  then  went 
silently  away. 

Five  days  passed,  slowly,  monotonous- 
ly, wearily.  Five  nights  of  unwelcome 
dreams  and  sleep  that  brought  no  rest. 
The  close  air  and  narrow  bounds  began 
to  tell  upon  his  appetite  and  strength. 
He  had  soon  gone  over  his  poets.  For- 
tunately, they  were  well  chosen  and 
would  bear  repeating.  The  fountain  in 
his  own  mind,  too,  was  still  full,  and  he 
found  great  relief  in  declaiming  extem- 
pore verses  in  a  loud  voice,  and  writing 
out  those  that  pleased  him  best.  But 
could  he  hold  out  ?  for  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  wear  him  down  by  anxiety 
and  solitude,  and  when  they  had  broken 
his  spirits  bring  him  to  an  examination. 

At  last  a  new  face  appeared :  not  cold 
like  that  of  the  familiar,  nor  wreathed 
in  smiles  like  that  of  a  successful  enemy, 
but  wearing  a  decent  expression  of  grav- 
ity tempered  by  compassion.  And  "  How 
do  you  do,  Doctor  ?  "  asked  the  visitor 
in  a  soothing  voice,  trained  like  his  face 
to  tell  lies  at  his  bidding. 

"  Well,  Father,  perfectly  well." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  was 
afraid  your  appetite  might  have  suffered 
from  the  sudden  change  in  your  mode 
of  life." 

"Not  in  the  least.  .  I  have  a  sound 
stomach,  and  can  digest  anything  you 
send  me." 

"  And  how  do  you  contrive  to  pass 
your  time  ?  For  so  active  a  man,  the 
change  is  very  great." 

"  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough.  I  am  very 
fond  of  poetry,  and  have  such  a  good 
memory  that  I  know  volumes  of  it  by 
heart.  There  is  nothing  pleasanter  than 
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repeating  verses  that  you  like,— except, 
perhaps,  making  verses  yourself." 

"  Do  you  ever  compose  ?  " 

"  I  ?  It  has  always  been  my  favorite 
pastime.  Would  you  like  to  hear  some 
of  my  verses  ?  " 

The  sympathizing  father  was,  of  course, 

too  happy ;  and  M recited,  in  his  most 

effective  manner,  a  sonnet,  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  eavesdroppers  and  spies. 
A  shadow  passed  over  the  monk's  face ; 
but  he  was  too  well  trained  to  let  out  his 
feelings  prematurely  ;  and  resuming  the 
conversation  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 

to  disturb  his  equanimity,  he  told  M 

in  his  softest  tone  that  he  hoped  there 
had  been  nothing  in  his  treatment  to 
complain  of.  M sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  this,  by  Heaven,  is  too  much,  even 
from  you  !  Nothing  to  complain  of !  To 
tear  the  father  of  a  family  from  the  arms 
of  his  wife  and  children,  a  physician 
from  patients  who  are  looking  to  him  for 
life  and  health,  —  and  nothing  to  com- 
plain of! " 

It  was  just  the  question  he  wanted ; 
and  partly  from  design,  and  partly  from 
irrepressible  indignation,  he  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  invective  and  reproach  which 
soon  sent  his  visitor  away,  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  spirit  they  had  under- 
taken to  break  had  not  yet  begun  to 
bend. 

Five  more  weary  days,  and  then  be- 
gan the  examination, — cautious,  minute, 
perplexing:  questions  framed  to  entan- 
gle ;  charges  advanced,  not  for  discussion, 
but  for  conviction ;  a  review  of  the  whole 
course  and  tenor  of  his  past  life  ;  his  sto- 
ries and  verses ;  his  jests  among  friends ; 
sayings  that  he  had  forgotten ;  things 
that  he  had  done  years  before,  mixed  up 
with  things  that  he  had  never  done ;  all 
adroitly  commingled,  and  so  skilfully  ar- 
ranged, that,  while  each  seemed  com- 
paratively unimportant  in  itself,  each 
had  its  place  prepared  for  it  with  malig- 
nant craft  and  wondrous  subtlety;  and 
all  taken  together  forming  a  network  of 
harmonious  evidence  from  which  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  escape.  Famil- 
iar as  he  was  with  the  history  of  the 


Holy  Office,  and  aware  as  he  had  al- 
ways been  that  his  steps,  like  those  of 
every  man  upon  whom  suspicion  had 
ever  fallen,  were  dogged  by  spies,  he 
had  never  supposed  that  his  daily  life 
had  been  tracked  with  such  persistence, 
and  so  carefully  treasured  up  against 
him. 

He  saw  his  danger,  and  saw,  too,  that 
the  course  he  had  resolved  upon  in  the 
first  hour  of  his  arrest  was  the  only  course 
that  could  save  him.  Denial  would  be  use- 
less. They  expected  it  and  were  well  pre- 
pared for  it.  But  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  they  were  equally  well  prepared 
for  frank  confession  and  adroit  interpreta- 
tion. To  every  question  with  regard  to 
acts  or  words  he  answered,  "  Yes,  I  did 

so, — I  said  so,  —  but " and  then,  by 

putting  an  unexpected  interpretation  up- 
on it,  he  either  stripped  it  of  its  offensive 
bearing,  or  reduced  it  to  an  idle  jest  of 
which  nothing  worse  could  be  said  than 
that  it  was  indiscreet. 

The  fathers  were  puzzled.  For  deni- 
al they  had  proofs.  Prevarication  they 
were  familiar  with,  and  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  saw  a  poor,  perplexed, 
bewildered  victim  vainly  struggling  in 
the  toils,  driven  triumphantly  from  sub- 
terfuge to  subterfuge,  and  at  last,  with 
nerveless  arms  and  faltering  tongue,  drop- 
ping hopeless  upon  his  chair,  as  the  con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  him  that  he 
was  there,  not  for  trial,  but  for  condem- 
nation. 

But  a  bold,  self-possessed,  self-reliant 
man,  looking  them  in  the  face  with  an 
eye  as  keen  and  scrutinizing  as  their 
own,  answering  every  question  prompt- 
ly in  a  firm  voice,  and,  just  as  the  blow 
seemed  ready  to  fall,  parrying  it  by  a 
movement  so  skilful  as  to  compel  his  ad- 
versary to  change  his  ground  and  gird 
himself  up  for  a  new  attack,— this  was 
something  which,  with  all  their  experi- 
ence, they  had  not  counted  upon,  and 
knew  not  how  to  meet.  Day  after  day 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  Hour  after 
hour  they  laboriously  plied  question  up- 
on question.  On  their  side  was  the  writ- 
ten record,  —  nothing  omitted,  nothing 
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forgotten ;  the  words  of  yesterday  close 
by  the  words  of  ten  years  ago ;  each  ac- 
cusation propping  the  others ;  and  every 
explanation  and  answer  written  minute- 
ly down,  to  be  brought  out  unexpected- 
ly, and  compared  with  each  new  one  as 
it  came.  On  his,  a  ready  wit,  perfect 
self-control,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  those  whom  he  was  deal- 
ing with,  a  remarkable  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  a  courage  that  nothing  could 
shake. 

It  was  an  exhausting  process,  and  the 
Inquisitors,  like  the  royal  patron  of  their 
institution,  well  knew  that  time  was  a 
powerful  ally.  Still  they  resolved  to 

call  in  a  new  one  to  their  aid.    M 

was  known  to  be  very  fond  of  his  fam- 
ily ;  and  long  experience  had  taught  the 
reverend  fathers  that  even  the  manliest 
heart  may  be  shaken  by  a  sudden  awak- 
ening of  tender  emotions.  The  exam- 
inations were  discontinued.  For  three 

days  M was  left  to  the  solitude  of 

his  cell, — a  solitude  deeper  and  more  un- 
nerving from  contrast  with  the  mental 
tension  of  the  last  fortnight.  Then,  at 
the  usual  hour  of  examination,  the  door 
opened.  The  usual  attendants  were  in 
waiting.  "  Now  for  a  new  trial  of  wits," 
thought  he,  as  he  rose  to  follow  them. 
.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
for  sentence  that  he  was  summoned ;  and 
while  he  was  weighing  the  probabilities, 
and  calling  up  his  strength  for  the  occa- 
sion, he  reached  the  door,  .the  attendants 
threw  it  open,  and  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence,  not  of  his  judges,  but  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Pale,  bewilder- 
ed, looking  timidly  towards  him,  through 
eyes  dim  with  tears,  there  they  stood, 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  what  to 
do. 

He  felt  his  heart  bound.  But  he  saw 
the  snare,  and,  repressing  his  emotions  by 
a  powerful  effort,  held  out  his  hand  in- 
stead of  opening  his  arms,  and  bidding 
tlwiH.  cheer  up  and  give  themselves  no 
uneasiness  about  him,  and  above  all  not 
to  let  their  enemies  fancy  that  either  he 
or  they  would  be  cast  down  by  anything 
that  they  could  do,  he  calmly  turned  to 


the  guards,  and  told  them,  that,  if  that 
stale  trick  w#s  all  they  had  brought  him 
there  for,  they  had  better  take  him  back 
to  his  cell. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  were  not  idle  : 
and  he  had  friends,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  even  in  the  sacred  college.  With 
a  cardinal,  on  your  side,  you  may  do 
many  things  in  Rome  which  it  would 
hardly  answer  to  venture  upon  without 
him  ;  for  who  can  tell  but  that  that 
Cardinal  may  one  day  be  Pope  ?  The 
precise  nature  of  the  accusation  lodged 

against  him  M never  knew  ;  but  he 

had  gathered  enough  from  the  interrog- 
atories to  feel  that  he  had  got  lightly  off, 
when  he  found  himself  condemned  to  say 
his  prayers  and  read  books  of  devotion 
three  months  in  a  convent,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  walking  in  the  garden  and  talk- 
ing theology  with  the  elder  brethren. 

And  thus  the  old  man  whom  Bun- 
yan's  English  Pilgrim  saw  in  the  cave  by 
the  way-side  two  hundred  years  ago  still 
sits  there,  biting  his  nails  and  grinning, 
not  altogether  impotently,  at  Roman  Pil- 
grims, to  this  very  day. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  is 
composed  of  thirteen  cardinals,  one  of 
whom  is  secretary,  and  an  assessor,  a  com- 
missary, counsellors,  and  several  officers 
taken  from  the -prelates  and  regular  or- 
ders. The  Pope  himself  is  Prefect.  The 
counsellors  meet  on  Mondays  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Inquisition ;  the  whole  body  on 
Wednesdays  in  the  Convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva,—where  St.  Dominic  still  smiles  up- 
on his  faithful  followers,— and  Thursdays 
before  the  Pope.  The  examination  of 
their  records  and  the  opening  of  their- 
prisons,  during  the  brief  existence  of  the 
"Roman  Republic"  of  1849,  showed  that 
these  meetings  were  not  always  mere 
matters  of  form. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Index  was 
founded  by 'Pi us  V.,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Holy  Office  of  that  part  of  its  du- 
ties which  relates  to  written  and  printed 
thought :  censorship  of  the  press  would  be 
the  proper  term,  if  censorship,  even  in  its 
most  rigid  form,  did  not  fall  short  of  the 
attributes  and  functions  of  this  odious 
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tribunal.  It  is  composed  of  cardinals  and 
ecclesiastics,  many  of  them  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  some,  doubtless,  by 
their  piety,  —  but  all  leagued  together, 
and  solemnly  pledged  to  sleepless  war- 
fare against  every  form  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Without  their  approbation  no 
manuscript  can  be  sent  to  the  press,  no 
new  editions  issued,  no  thought  promul- 
gated. Even  the  stone-carver  is  not  per- 
mitted to  use  his  chisel  until  they  have 
decided  how  far  love  or  pride  may  go  in 
commemoration  of  the  dead.  They  mu- 
tilate, with  equal  sovereignty  of  will,  the 
printed  pages  of  a  classic  and  the  manu- 
script of  an  unknown  scribbler,  —  sit  in 
judgment  upon  Botta  and  Laplace,  as 
their  predecessors  sat  in  judgment  upon 
Guicciardini  and  Galileo,  —  and,  in  the 
fervor  of  their  undiscriminating  zeal,  con- 
demn Robertson  and  Gibbon,  Reid  and 
Hume,  the  skeptic  Bolingbroke  and  the 
pious  Addison,  to  the  same  fiery  purga- 
tion. That  Italian  h'terature  was  not 
crushed  by  them  long  ago  is,  perhaps, 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  irrepressible 
vigor  and  marvellous  vitality  of  the  Ital- 
ian mind.  Not  to  be  on  the  "  Index  " 
would  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
most  unambitious  of  authors, — would  car- 
ry a  presumption  of  worthlessness  with  it 
from  which  even  the  penny-a-liner  would 
shrink  with  dismay, — and  to  the  poet  and 
historian  would  sound  like  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  exclusion  from  all  those  cher- 
ished hopes  which  irradiate  with  heaven- 
ly light  the  steep  and  thorny  paths  of  in- 
tellectual renown. 

Next  to  these  in  importance  is  the 
Congregation  of  the  "  Propaganda,"  or 
of  that  celebrated  institution  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
which,  since  the  reign  of  Gregory  XV., 
has  governed,  as  from  a  common  centre, 
the  immense  network  of  missions  that 
Christian  Rome  has  spread  over  the  lands 
she  hopes  to  conquer,  as  Pagan  Rome 
spread  her  network  of  military  roads 
over  the  lands  which  she  had  already  re- 
duced to  subjection.  Cardinals,  with  a 
cardinal  for  prefect  and  a  prelate  for  sec- 
retary, compose  this  congregation,  which 


holds  regular  meetings  twice  a  month,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  extraordinary  meetings 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  In  these 
the  important  questions  of  the  missionary 
world  are  discussed,  reports  examined, 
new  missions  proposed,  new  missiona- 
ries appointed,  new  bishoprics  founded 
"  among  the  heathen,"  and  all  these 
complicated  interests  taken  into  impar- 
tial consideration. 

For  here,  at  least,  there  is  little  room 
for  heart-burnings  and  jealousies.  It  is 
of  equal  importance  to  all  that  the  con- 
quests of  the  Church  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth,  the 
heathen  converted,  and  heretics  won  back 
to  the  fold.  While  John  Eliot  was  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  a  language  which 
no  one  has  been  left  to  read,  and  his 
Puritan  brethren  were  hanging  and  shoot- 
ing the  Indians  whom  they  had  neither 
the  patience  to  win  by  their  teaching 
nor  the  charity  to  enlighten  by  their  ex- 
ample, Indians  from  the  true  Indies  were 
preparing  themselves  in  the  halls  of  the 
Propaganda  to  carry  the  healing  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel  to  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers who  had  watched  over  their  heathen 
infancy.  In  the  record  of  the  great  things 
that  Rome  has  done,  there  is  nothing 
greater  than  the  foundation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, —  no  conception  so  worthy  of  a 
steadfast  faith,  or  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  To 
borrow  the  helpless  child,  and  restore  him 
a  helpful  man,.— to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  birth,  and  secure  for  themselves  the 
eloquence  of  natural  affection,— to  over- 
leap the  barriers  of  race  and  elude  the 
sensitiveness  of  national  pride  by  putting 
the  doctrines  they  sought  to  diffuse  into 
mouths  which,  untainted  by  repulsive  ac- 
cents, could  enforce  new  truths  by  well- 
known  images  and  familiar  illustrations, 
—  was  like  laying  anew  the  foundations 
of  the  Capitol,  and  consecrating  that  spirit 
of  worldly  wisdom  wherein  ancient  Rome 
was  never  found  wanting  by  that  spirit 
of  Christian  philanthropy  which  modern 
Rome  has  always  claimed  as  her  pecu- 
liar distinction. 

But  alas  that  a  twenty-minutes'  walk 
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should  take  us  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
to  the  Via  di  Sant'  Uffizio  ! 

The  other  ecclesiastical  functions  of 
government  are  performed  in  a  similar 
way :  one  congregation  superintending 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  its  district, 
under  the  title  of  Visita  Apostolica  ;  one, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church;  one,  ec- 
clesiastical immunities  ;  one,  sacred  rites  ; 
one,  indulgences  and  .relics.  Questions 
relative  to  bishops,  bishoprics,  and  the 
regular  orders  are  intrusted  to  four  con- 
gregations, under  different  and  appropri- 
ate names.  St.  Peter's  has  a  special  con- 
gregation for  itself,  and  not  the  least  dig- 
nified and  important  of  them ;  for,  be- 
sides eight  cardinals  and  four  prelates,  it 
commands  the  official  services  of  the  Au- 
ditor of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Treas- 
urer, a  judge  of  the  Rota,  a  comptroller, 
an  attorney-general,  a  secretary,  and  sev- 
eral counsellors-at-law.  Not  St.  Peter's  • 
only,  but  all  the  churches  of  Rome,  come 
in  for  a  share  of  their  attention ;  and  what 
is  more  important,  they  form  a  court  of 
probate,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  wills  containing  charitable  bequests, 
or  bequests  to  heretics  and  strangers,  fu- 
gitives, 6xiles,  or  the  dead.  Even  a  doubt 
as  to  the  probability  of  being  able  to  ex- 
ecute the  bequest  according  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  testator,  or  an  apparent  contra- 
diction in  the  devises  themselves,  brings 
the  will  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tri- 
bunal ;  and  should  the  legatee,  after  full 
experience  of  the  law's  delay,  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  favorable  decree,  the  in- 
come of  his  legacy,  from  the  death  of  the 
testator  to  the  publication  of  the  decis- 
ion, is  sequestrated  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's.  Few  congregations 
are  more  assiduous  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

A  criminal  court  of  appeals,  with  the 
appellation  of  Sacra  Consulta, —  how  this 
sacred  meets  you  at  every  turn  ! — a  coun- 
cil called  Buon  Governo,  for  the  superin- " 
tendence  of  municipal  administration,  — 
one  for  roads,  fountains,  and  water-courses, 
called  the  General  Prefecture  of  Waters 
and  Roads, — a  Council  of  "  Economy,"  a 
Council  of  Studies,  a  Council  for  the  Ex- 


amination of  Accounts,  in  which  four  lay- 
men sit  side  by  side  with  four  prelates, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  cardinal,  and 
the  Congregation  of  the  Census  for  the 
apportionment  of  taxes  on  real  estate  in 
the  country,  foVm  the  seven  civil  congre- 
gations by  which  the  Pope  is  assisted  in 
his  labors,  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
brought  in  to  a  share  of  the  administra- 
tion. Add  to  these  sixteen  tribunals,  or 
courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  a  Secretary  of  Briefs  and 
one  of  Memorials,  a  Camerlengo,  a  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Governor  of  Rome,  and  you 
have  an  outline  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment under  Gregory  XVI. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  are  always  car- 
dinals ;  the  Camerlengo,  who  is  the  official 
head  of  government  during  the  vacancies 
of  the  Holy  See,  a  cardinal ;  the  Treasurer 
and  Governor  of  Rome,  prelates,  who,  on 
leaving  office,  become  cardinals  by  right. 
The  only  part  of  this  complex  machinery 
which  was  intrusted  to  laymen  was  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  :  the  latter  an  institution 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  directly  connected  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  whose 
fifteen  members  two  of  its  three  judges 
are  chosen,  while  the  third  is  furnished 
by  the  bar ;  the  former,  the  feeble  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  left  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  Rome. 

Rome  has  sixty  noble  families  who  en- 
joy the  title  of  Conscript.  From  these  are 
chosen,  every  three  months,  three  Conser- 
vatori  and  a  Prior  of  the  Wards,  who  form 
a  committee  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
walls  and  public  monuments,  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  income  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Chamber.  If  we  look  at  them  in 
connection  with  the  ancient  government 
of  Rome,  we  shall  find  them  employed  in 
functions  not  unlike  those  of  the  ^Ediles. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  Sena- 
tor may  be  said  to  resemble  the  City  Pre- 
fect; although,  when  you  see  him  on  public 
days,  standing  like  a  statue  on  the  steps 
of  the  Pontifical  throne,  above  the  prel- 
ates, but  a  little  lower  than  the  cardi- 
nals, you  can  think  neither  of  prefect 
nor  of  senate,  nor  of  anything  that  recalls 
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the  days  when  Romans  acknowledged 
no  superior  but  the  fellow-citizens  whom 
they  themselves  had  chosen  as  represent- 
atives of  their  sovereign  will. 

It  requires  no  very  profound  exami- 
nation of  this  system  to  see  that  it  is  pure- 
ly and  rigidly  ecclesiastical.  The  eccle- 
siastical leaven  penetrates  h  in  every 
part.  Wherever  you  go,  either  for  busi- 
ness or  for  amusement,  you  find  some 
representative  of  the  Church.  Which- 
ever way  you  turn,  you  see  keen  eyes 
peering  upon  you  from  under  a  three- 
cornered  hat  or  a  cowl.  And  even  when 
the  path  seems  for  a  while  to  be  leading 
you  back  to  the  world,  through  rows  of 
shops,  under  the  windows  of  bankers, 
within  sight  of  sails  and  steam,  or  within 
sound  of  humming  wheels,  there  are  still 
shrines  and  oratories  numberless  by  the 
way,  and  a  church  or  a  convent  at  the 
end. 

Elective  sovereign  by  origin,  the  mo- 
ment the  Pope  ascends  the  throne,  he 
becomes  absolute.  Authority  and  hon- 
ors proceed  from  him  as  from  their  legit- 
imate source.  Money  bears  his  image 
and  superscription.  Monuments  are  in- 
scribed with  his  name.  Laws  and  de- 
crees are  promulgated  as  voluntary  em- 
anations of  his  sovereign  will.  As  head 
of  the  Church,  all  spiritual  interests  are 
under  his  protection.  As  chief  of  the 
State,  all  temporal  interests  are  subject  to 
his  control.  He  reigns,  not  merely  like 
other, sovereigns,  by  the  "grace  of  God," 
but  by  a  peculiar  privilege  and  inherent 
right,  as  Vicar  of  Christ.  Resistance  to 
his  will  is  not  simply  rebellion,  but  the 
deeper  and  deadlier  sin  of  sacrilege.  His 
interpretation  relieves  the  mind  from  the 
agony  of  doubt;  his  blessing  frees  the 
conscience  from  the  burden  of  sin.  And 
how,  if  earnest-minded  and  sincere,  can 
he  fail  to  look  upon  the  interests  of  the 
State  as  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  interpret  his  duties  and  obli- 
gations as  the  legatee  of  Constantine  by 
his  feelings  and  convictions  as  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  ? 

In  the  practical  exercise  of  this  author- 
ity he  feels  the  want  of  other  eyes  to 


help  him  see  and  other  hands  to  help 
him  do.  He  cannot  read  all  that  is  to  be 
read,  or  write  all  that  is  to  be  written,  or 
even  hear  and  say  all  that  is  to  be  heard 
and  said.  However  great  his  love  of 
detail,  there  are  details  which  he  can- 
not reach.  However  comprehensive  his 
glance,  or  unwearied  his  industry,  there 
are  objects  that  lie  beyond  the  compass 
of  his  vision,  and  labor  to  be  performed 
which  no  industry  can  bring  within  the 
human  allotment  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Therefore,  reserving  to  himself  the 
final  decision,  he  distributes  the  various 
functions  of  government  among  his  offi- 
cial counsellors  and  those  from  whom  new 
counsellors  are  to  be  chosen.  He  spreads 
an  elaborate  network  over  all  the  inter- 
ests and  functions  of  the  State,  holding 
the  line  in.  his  own  hand,  and  drawing 
or  relaxing  it  at  his  own  pleasure.  He 
'  is  still  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge,  dictat- 
ing according  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
deciding  according  to  his  own  conviction. 
Of  his  laws  there  is  no  revision  ;  from  his 
sentence  there  is  no  appeal.  The  duties 
of  the  subject  are  defined  by  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  of  those  rights  he 
is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge. 

Hence  a  consciousness  of  power  ever 
present  and  supreme,  extending  to  all 
that  has  been  left  him  of  the  common  re- 
lations of  life, — to  the  hour  of  business  and 
the  hour  of  repose,  to  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence and  the  garden -walk,  and  giving 
equally  its  deceptive  coloring  to  the 
thoughts  that  stir  him  when  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  through  a  prostrate 
crowd,  and  those  that  flit  dimly  through 
his  brain  as  he  lays  a  weary  head  upon 
a  solitary  pillow.  And  hence,  too,  he  be- 
comes for  himself,  as  well  as  for  others,  an 
object  of  constant  contemplation, — valu- 
ing things  as  they  contribute  to  his  pleas- 
ure, and  men  as  they  subject  themselves 
to  his  will,  —  not  always  cruel  in  heart, 
even  when  his  acts  are  cruel,  nor  un- 
feeling when  he  inflicts  unmerited  suffer- 
ing and  needless  pain,  but  seeming  both 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  because  education 
and  habit  have  dried  up  within  him  that 
fount  of  human  sympathies  which  Nature 
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has  set  in  the  heart  of  man  at  his  birth,  can  neither  lose  sight  of  it  nor  escape 
that  he  might  ever  bear  something  about  from  its  obligations,  that  surely  must  be 
him  to  remind  him  of  a  mother's  tender-  the  worst  in  which  one  man  thinks  and 
ness  and  a  father's  pride.  judges  for  all,  and,  by  an  unnatural  union 
If  that  be  the  best  government  where-  of  spiritual  and  temporal  attributes,  is 
in  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  raised  above  all  human  responsibility,  — 
of  the  governed  receive  their  fullest  de-  a  theocracy,  with  man  to  interpret  the 
velopment,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  will  of  God,  and  to  enforce  his  own  in- 
sovereign  is  made  so  immediate  that  he  terpretations. 


CONCOKD. 

MAT  23, 1864. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 

In  the  long  week  of  rain  ! 
Though  all  its  splendor  could  not  chase  away 

The  omnipresent  pain. 

The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple-blooms, 
'  And' the  great  elms  o'erhead 

Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms, 
Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

Across  the  meadows,  by  the  gray  old  manse, 

The  historic  river  flowed :  — 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance, 

Unconscious  of  his  road. 

The  faces  of  familiar  friends  seemed  strange  ; 

Their  voices  I  could  hear, 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed  to  change 

Their  meaning  to  the  ear. 

For  the  one  face  I  looked  for  was  not  there, 

The  one  low  voice  was  mute  ; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air, 
And  baffled  my  pursuit. 

Now  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse,  and  stream 

Dimly  my  thought  defines ; 
I  only  see  —  a  dream  within  a  dream  — 

The  hill-top  hearsed  with  pines. 

I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone, 
The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast, 

The  voice  so  like  his  own. 

VOL.   XIV.  12 
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There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 

The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 
Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen, 

And  left  the  tale  half  told. 

Ah,  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power, 

And  the  lost  clue  regain  ? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 

Unfinished  must  remain ! 
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WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THEM? 


A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 


"  PLEASE,  Ma'am,  I  want  to  come  in 
out  of  the  rain,"  said  the  dripping  figure 
at  the  door. 

"  And  who  are  you,  Sir  ?  "  demanded 
the  lady,  astonished;  for  the  bell  had 
been  rung  familiarly,  and,  thinking  her 
son  had  come  home,  she  had  hastened  to 
let  him  in,  but  had  met  instead  (at  the 
front-door  of  her  fine  house ! )  this  wretch. 

"  I  'm  Fessenden's  fool,  please,  Ma'am," 
replied  the  son — not  of  this  happy  moth- 
er, thank  Heaven  !  not  of  this  proud,  ele- 
gant lady,  oh,  no!  —  but  of  some  no 
less  human  -  hearted  mother,  I  suppose, 
who  had 'likewise  loved  her  boy,  perhaps 
all  the  more  fondly  for  his  infirmity, — who 
had  hugged  him  to  her  bosom  so  many, 
many  times,  with  wild  and  sorrowful 
love, — and  who,  be  sure,  would  not  have 
kept  him  standing  there,  ragged  and  shiv- 
ering, in  the  rain. 

"  Fessenden's  fool ! "  cries  the  lady. 
"  What 's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Please,  Ma'am,  that  's  my  name." 
Meekly  spoken,  with  an  earnest,  star- 
ing face.  "  Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  we  don't  want  a  boy  with  such 
a  name  as  that ! " 

And  the  lady  scowls,  and  shakes  her 
head,  and  half  closes  the  forbidding  door, 
—  not  thinking  of  that  other  mother's 


heart, — never  dreaming  that  such  a  gaunt 
and  pallid  wight  ever  had  a  mother  at  all. 
For  the  idea  that  those  long,  lean  hands, 
reaching  far  out  of  the  short  and  split 
coat-sleeves,  had  been  a  baby's  pure,  soft 
hands  once,  and  had  pressed  the  white 
maternal  breasts,  and  had  played  with 
the  kisses  of  the  fond  maternal  lips, — it 
was  scarcely  conceivable  ;  and  a  delicate- 
minded  matron,  like  Mrs.  Gingerford, 
may  well  be  excused  for  not  entertain- 
ing any  such  distressing  fancy. 

"  Wai !  I  '11  go ! "  And  the  youth 
turned  away. 

She  could  not  shut  the  door.  There 
was  something  in  the  unresentful,  sad  face, 
pale  cheeks,  and  large  eyes,  that  fasci- 
nated her ;  something  about  the  tattered 
clothes,  thin,  wet  locks  of  flaxen  hair,  and 
ravelled  straw  hat -brim,  fantastic  and 
pitiful.  And  as  he  walked  wearily  away, 
and  she  saw  the  night  closing  in  black 
and  dark,  and  felt  the  cold  dash  of  the 
rain  blown  against  her  own  cheek,  she 
concluded  to  take  pity  on  him.  For  she 
was  by  no  means  a  hard-hearted  woman ; 
and  though  her  house  was  altogether  too 
good  for  poor  folks,  and  she  really  did  n't 
know  what  she  should  do  with  him,  it 
seemed  too  bad  to  send  him  away  shel- 
terless, that  stormy  November  night.  Be- 
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sides,  her  husband  was  a  rising  politician, 
— the 'public-spirited  Judge  Gingerford, 
you  know, — the  eloquent  philanthropist 
and  reformer ;  —  and  to  hare  it  said  that 
his  door  had  been  shut  against  a  perish- 
ing stranger  might  hurt  him.  So,  as  I 
remarked,  she  concluded  to  take  pity  on 
the  boy,  and,  after  duly  weighing  the 
matter,  to  call  him  back.  And  she  call- 
ed, —  though,  as  I  suspect,  not  very  loud. 
Moreover,  the  wind  was  whistling  through 
the  leafless  shrubbery,  and  his  rags  were 
fluttering,  and  his  hat  was  flapping  about 
his  ear's,  and  the  rain  was  pelting  him ; 
and  just  then  the  Judge's  respectable  dog 
put  his  head  out  of  the  warm,  dry  kennel, 
and  barked ;  so  that  he  did  not  hear, — 
the  lady  believed. 

He  had  heard  very  well,  nevertheless. 
Why  did  n't  he  go  back,  then  ?  Maybe, 
because  he  was  a  fool.  More  likely,  be- 
cause he  was,  after  all,  human.  Within 
that  husk  of  rags,  under  all  that  dull  in- 
cumbrance  of  imperfect  physical  organs 
that  cramped  and  stifled  it,  there  dwelt 
a  soul ;  and  the  soul  of  man  knows  its 
own  worth,  and  is  proud.  The  coarsest, 
most  degraded  drudge  still  harbors  in  his 
wretched  house  of  clay  a  divine  guest. 
There  is  that  in  the  convict  and  slave 
which  stirs  yet  at  an  insult.  And  even 
in  this  lank,  half-witted  lad,  the  despised 
and  outcast  of  years,  there  abode  a  sense 
of  inalienable  dignity,  —  an  immanent 
instinct  that  he,  too,  was  a  creature  of 
God,  and  worthy  therefore  to  be  treated 
with  a  certain  tenderness  and  respect, 
and  not  to  be  roughly  repulsed.  This 
was  as  strong  in  him  as  in  you.  His  wis- 
dom was  little,  but  his  will  was  firm.  And 
though  the  house  was  cheerful  and  large, 
and  had  room  and  comforts  enough  and 
to  spare,  rather  than  enter  it,  after  he 
had  been  flatly  told  he  was  not  wanted, 
he  would  lie  down  in  the  cold,  wet  fields 
and  die. 

"  Certainly,  he  will  find  shelter  some- 
where," thought  the  Judge's  lady,  dis- 
charging her  conscience  of  the  respon- 
sibility. "  But  I  am  sorry  he  did  n't 
hear." 

Was  she  very  sorry  ? 


She  went  back  into  her  cozy,  fire- 
lighted  sewing -room,  and  thought  no 
more  of  the  beggar-boy.  And  the  watch- 
dog, having  barked  his  well-bred,  formal 
'bark,  without  umuue  heat,  —  like  a  dog 
that  knew  the  world,  and  had  acquired 
the  tone  of  society,  —  stood  a  minute,  im- 
portant, contemplating  the  drizzle  from 
the  door  of  his  kennel,  out  of  which  he 
had  not  deigned  to  step,  then  stretched 
himself  once  more  on  his  straw,  gave  a 
sigh  of  repose,  and  curled  himself  up, 
with  his  nose  to  the  air,  in  an  attitude  of 
canine  enjoyment,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
hoped  no  inconsiderate  vagabond  would 
again  disturb  him. 

As  for  Fessenden's How  shall 

we  name  him  ?  Somehow,  it  goes  against 
the  grain  to  call  any  person  a  fool. 
Though  we  may  forget  the  Scriptural 
warning,  still  charity  remembers  that  he 
is  our  brothtr.  Suppose,  therefore,  we 
stop  at  the  possessive  case,  and  call  him 
simply  Fessenden's  ? 

As  for  Fessenden's,  then,  he  was  less 
fortunate  than  the  Judge's  mastiff.  He 
had  no  dry  straw,  not  even  a  kennel  to 
crouch  in.  And  the  fields  were  uninvit- 
ing ;  and  to  die  was  not  so  pleasant.  The 
veriest  wretch  alive  feels  a  yearning  for 
life,  and  few  are  so  foolish  as  not  to  pre- 
fer a  dry  skin  to  a  wet  one.  Even  Fes- 
senden's knew  enough  to  go  in  when  it 
rained, —  if  he  only  could.  So,  with  the 
dismallest  prospect  before  him,  he  kept 
on,  in  the  wind  and  rain  of  that  bitter 
November  night. 

And  now  the  wind  was  rising  to  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  the  rain  was  turning  to  sleet ; 
and  November  was  fast  becoming  De- 
cember. For  this  was  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  —  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  au- 
tumn, as  we  divide  the  seasons  :  autumn 
was  flying  in  battle  before  the  fierce  on- 
set of  winter.  It  was  the  close  of  the 
week  also,  being  Saturday. 

Saturday  night !  .what  a  sentiment  of 
thankfulness  and  repose  is  in  the  word  ! 
Comfort  is  in  it ;  and  peace  exhales  from 
it  like  an  aroma.  Your  work  is  ended  ; 
it  is  the  hour  of  rest ;  the  sense  of  duty 
done  sweetens  reflection,  and  weariness 
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subsides  into  soothing  content.  Once 
more  the  heart  grows  tenderly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  commonest  blessings.  That 
you  have  a  roof  to  shelter  you,  and  a 
pillow  for  your  head,  Ad  love  and  light, 
and  supper,  and  something  in  store  for 
Sunday, —  that  the  raving  rain  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  wolfish  wind  howls  in 
vain, — that  those  dearest  to  you  are  gath- 
ered about  your  hearth,  and  all  is  well, 
— it  is  enough ;  the  full  soul  asks  no  more. 

But  this  particular  Saturday  evening 
brought  no  such  suffusion  of  bliss  to  Fes- 
senden's,— if,  indeed,  any  ever  did.  He 
saw,  through  the  streaming,  misty  air,  the 
happy  homes  in  the  village  lighted  up  one 
by  one  as  it  grew  dark.  He  had  glimps- 
es, through  warm  windows,  of  white  sup- 
per-tables. The  storm  made  sufficient 
seclusion ;  there  was  no  need  to  draw  the 
curtains.  Servants  were  bringing  in  the 
tea-things.  Children  were  jjaying  about 
the  floors, — laughing,  beautiful  children. 
Behold  them,  shivering  beggar-boy !  Lean 
by  the  iron  rail,  wait  patiently  in  the 
rain,  and  look  in  upon  them ;  it  is  worth 
your  while.  How  frolicsome  and  light- 
hearted  they  seem !  They  are  never 
cold,  and  seldom  very  hungry,  and  the 
world  is  dry  to  them,  and  comfortable. 
And  they  all  have  beds, — delicious  beds. 
Mothers'  hands  tuck  them  in ;  mothers' 
lips  teach  them  to  say  their  little  prayers, 
and  kiss  them  good  -  night.  Foolish  fel- 
low !  why  did  n't  you  be  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate children,  well  fed,  rosy,  and  bright, 
instead  of  a  starved  and  stupid  tatter- 
demalion ?  A  question  which  shapes  it- 
self vaguely  in  his  dull,  aching  soul,  as 
he  stands  trembling  in  the  sleet,  with  on- 
ly a  few  transparent  squares  of  glass  di- 
viding him  and  his  misery  from  them  and 
their  joy. 

Mighty  question  !  it  is  vast  and  dark 
as  the  night  to  him.  He  cannot  answer 
it ;  can  you  ? 

Vast  and  dark  and  pitiless  is  the  night. 
But  the  morning  will  surely  come ;  and 
after  all  the  wrongs  and  tumults  of  life 
will  rise  the  dawn  of  the  Day  of  God. 
And  then  every  question  of  fate,  though 
*t  fill  the  universe  for  you  now,  shall  dis- 


solve in  the  brightness  like  a  vapor,  and 
vanish  like  a  little  cloud. 

Meanwhile  a  servant  comes  out  and 
drives  Fessenjden's  away  from  the  fence. 
He  recommenced  his  wanderings,  —  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  in  search 
of  a  place  to  lay  his  head.  The  inferior 
dwellings  he  passed  by.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  a  particularly  fine  one,  there 
he  rang.  Was  it  not  natural  for  him  to 
infer  that  the  largest  houses  had  amplest 
accommodations,  and  that  the  rich  could 
best  afford  to  be  bounteous  ?  If  in  all 
the^e  spacious  mansions  there  was  no 
little  nook  for  him,  if  out  of  their  lux- 
uries not  a  blanket  or  crust  could  be 
spared,  what  could  he  hope  from  the 
poor  ?  You  see,  he  was  not  altogether 
witless,  if  he  was  a  —  Fessenden's.  An- 
other proof:  At  whatever  house  he  appli- 
ed, he  never  committed  the  vulgarity  of  a 
detour  to  the  back-entrance,  but  advanc- 
ed straight,  with  bold  and  confident  port, 
to  the  front-door.  The  reason  of  which 
was  equally  simple  and  clear  :  Front- 
doors were  the  most  convenient  and  in- 
viting ;  and  what  were  they  made  for,  if 
not  to  go  in  at  ? 

But  he  grew  weary  of  ringing  and  of 
being  repulsed.  It  was  dismal  standing 
still,  however,  and  quite  as  comfortless 
sitting  down.  He  was  so  cold !  So,  to 
keep  his  blood  in  motion,  he  keeps  his 
limbs  in  motion,  —  till,  lo !  here  he  is 
again  at  the  house  where  the  happy 
children  were  !  They  have  ceased  their 
play.  Two  young  girls  are  at  the  win- 
dow, gazing  out  into  the  darkness,  as  if 
expecting  some  one.  Not  you,  miser- 
able !  You  need  n't  stop  and  make  signs 
for  them  to  admit  you.  There !  don't 
you  see  you  have  frightened  them  ?  You 
are  not  a  fitting  spectacle  for  such  sweet- 
eyed  darlings.  They  do  well  to  drop 
the  shade,  to  shut  out  the  darkness,  and 
the  dim,  gesticulating  phantom.  Flit  on  ! 
'T  is  their  father  they  are  looking  for, 
coming  home  to  them  with  gifts  from  the 
city. 

But  he  does  not  flit.  When,  presently, 
they  lift  a  corner  of  the  shade  to  peep 
out,  they  see  him  still  standing  there, 
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spectral  in  the  gloom.  He  is  waiting  for 
them  to  open  the  door  !  He  thinks  they 
have  quitted  the  window  for  that  pur- 
pose !  Ah  !  here  conies  the  father,  and 
they  are  glad. 

He  comes  hurrying  from  the  cars  un- 
der his  umbrella,  which  is  braced  against 
the  gale  and  shuts  out  from  his  eyes  the 
sight  of  the  unsheltered  wretch.  And  he 
is  hastily  entering  his  door,  which  is  open- 
ed to  him  by  the  eager  children,  when 
they  scream  alarm  ;  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  he  perceives,  following  at  his 
heels,  the  fright.  He  is  one  of  your  full- 
blooded,  solid  men ;  but  he  is  startled. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  cries,  zmd 
lifts  the  threatening  umbrella. 

"  I  'm  hungry,"  says  the  intruder,  with 
a  ghastly  glare,  still  advancing. 

He  stands  taller  in  his  tattered  shoes 
than  the  solid  gentleman  in  his  boots ; 
and  those  long,  lean,  claw-like  hands  act 
as  if  anxious  to  clutch  something-  Papa 
thinks  it  is  his  throat. 

"  By  heavens !  and  -do  you  mean  to  " 
And  he  prepares  to  charge  um- 
brella. 

"  You  may ! "  answers  the  wretch,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  presenting  his  ragged 
bosom  to  the  blow. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  lowers  his  weap- 
on. The  children  huddle  behind  him, 
hushing  their  screams. 

"  Go  in,  Minnie  I  In,  all  of  you  ! 
Tell  Stephen  to  come  here,  —  quick ! " 

The  children  scamper.  And  the  flor- 
id, prosperous  parent  and  the  gaunt  and 
famishing  pauper  are  alone,  confronting 
each  other  by  the  light  of  the  shining 
hall-lamp. 

"  I  'm  cold,"  says  the  latter,  —  "  and 
wet, "  with  an  aguish  shiver. 

"  I  should  think  so !  "  cries  the  gen- 
tleman, recovering  from  his  alarm,  and 
getting  his  breath  again,  as  he  hears  Ste- 
phen's step  behind  him.  "  Stand  back, 
can't  you  ?  "  (indignantly).  "  Don't  you 
see  you  are  dripping  on  the  carpet  ?  " 

"  I  'm  so  tired ! " 

"  Well !  you  need  n't  rub  yourself 
against  the  door,  if  you  are !  Don't  you 
see  you  are  smearing  it  ?  What  are  you 


roaming   about  in  this  way  for,  intrud- 
ing into  people's  houses  ?  " 

"  Please,  Sir,  I  don't  know,"  is  the 
soft,  sad  answer ;  and  Fessenden's  is  meek- 
ly taking  himseff  away. 

"  It 's  too  bad,  though ! "  says  the  man, 
relenting.  "  What  can  we  do  with  this 
fellow,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Send  him  around  to  Judge  Ginger- 
ford's,  —  I  should  say  that 's  about  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  him,"  says  the  wit- 
ty Stephen. 

The  man  knew  well  what  would  please. 
His  master's  face  lighted  up.  He  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  regarded  the  vagabond 
with  a  humorous  twinkle,  with  malice  in 
it. 

"  Would  you,  Stephen  ?     By  George, 
•I  've  a  good  notion  to !     Take  the  um- 
brella, and  go  and  show  him  the  way." 
Stephen  did  not  like  that. 
"  I  was  only  joking,  Sir,"  he  said. 
"  A  good  joke,  too  !    Here,  you  fellow ! 
go  with  my  man.     He  '11  take  you  to  a 
house  where  you  '11  find  friends.     Ex- 
cellent folks  !     damned  philanthropical ! 
red-hot  abolitionists  !     If  you  only  had 
nigger-blood,  now,  they  'd  treat  you  like 
a  prince.     I  don't  know  but  I  'd   ad- 
vise you  to  tell  'em  you  're  about  a  quar- 
ter nigger,  —  they  '11  think  ten  times  as 
much  of  you ! " 

It  was  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  love  his  neighbor  the 
Judge.  There  was  in  his  tone  bitter  per- 
sonal and  political  hatred.  With  his  own 
hands  he  spread  again  the  soaked  umbrel- 
la, and,  giving  it  to  the  reluctant  Stephen, 
turned  him  away  with  the  vagabond. 
Then  he  shut  the  door,  and  went  in. 
By  the  fire  he  pulled  off  his  wet  boots, 
and  put  on  the  warm  slippers,  which 
the  children  brought  him  with  innocent 
strife  to  see  which  should  be  foremost. 
And  he  gave  to  each  kisses  and  toys; 
for  he  was  a  kind  father.  And  sitting 
down  to  supper,  with  their  beaming  faces 
around  him,  he  thought  of  the  beggar-boy 
only  in  connection  with  the  jocular  spite 
he  had  indulged  against  his  neighbor. 

Meanwhile  the  disgusted  Stephen, 
walking  alone  under  the  umbrella,  drove 
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Fessenden's  before  him  through  the  storm. 
They  turned  a  corner.  Stephen  stopped. 

"  There,  that 's  the  house,  where  the 
lights  are.  Good  bye !  Luck  to  you ! " 
And  Stephen  and  umbffella  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 

Fessenden's  kept  on,  wearily,  wearily  ! 
He  reached  the  house.  And  lo !  it  was 
the  same,  at  the  door  of  which  the  lady 
had  told  him  that  he,  with  his  name, 
was  not  wanted.  Tiger  slept  in  his 
kennel,  and  dreamed  of  barking  at  beg- 
gars. The  Judge,  snugly  ensconced  in 
his  study,  listened  to  the  report  of  his 
speech  before  the  Timberville  Benevo- 
lent Association.  His  son  read  it  aloud, 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  Timberville  Ga- 
zette." Gingerford  smiled  and  nodded ; 
for  he  thought  it  sounded  well.  And 
Mrs.  Gingerford  was  pleased  and  proud. 
And  the  heart  of  Gingerford  Junior 
swelled  with  the  fervor  of  the  eloquence, 
and  with  exultation  in  his  father's  tal- 
ents and  distinction,  as  he  read.  The 
sleet  rattled  a  pleasant  accompaniment 
against  the  window  -  shutters ;  and  the 
organ-pipes  of  the  wind  sounded  a  sol- 
emn symphony.  This  last  night  of  No- 
vember was  genial  and  bright  to  these 
worthy  people,  in  their  little  family-cir- 
cle. And  the  future  was  full  of  prom- 
ise. And  the  rhetoric  of  the  orator  set- 
tled the  duty  of  man  to  man  so  satisfac- 
torily, and  painted  the  pleasures  of  be- 
nevolence in  such  colors,  that  all  their 
bosoms  glowed. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Gingerford,  wiping  her  eyes  at  the  pa- 
thetic close,  "  how  much  good  the  print- 
ing of  that  address  in  the  '  Gazette '  must 
accomplish.  It  will  reach  many  so  who 
had  n't  the  good-fortune  to  hear  it  at 
the  rooms." 

Certainly,  Madam.  The  "  Gazette  " 
is  taken,  and  perhaps  read  this  very 
evening,  in  every  one  of  the  houses  at 
which  the  pauper  has  applied  in  vain  for 
shelter,  since  you  frowned  him  from  your 
door.  Those  exalted  sentiments,  breath- 
ed in  musical  periods,  are  no  doubt  a  rich 
legacy  to  the  society  of  Timberville,  and 
to  the  world.  It  was  wise  to  print  them ; 


they  will  "reach  many  so."  But  will 
they  reach  this  outcast  beggar-boy,  and 
benefit  him?  Alas,  it  is  fast  growing 
too  late  for  that  I 

Utter  fatigue  and  discouragement  have 
overtaken  him.  The  former  notion  of 
dying  in  the  fields  recurs  to  him  now; 
and  wretched  indeed  must  he  be,  since 
even  that  desperate  thought  has  a  sort 
of  comfort  in  it.  But  he  is  too  weary 
to  seek  out  some  suitably  retired  spot  to 
take  cold  leave  of  life  in.  On  every 
side  is  darkness ;  on  every  side,  wild 
storm.  Why  endeavor  to  drag  farther 
his  benumbed  limbs  ?  As  well  stretch 
himself  here,  upon  this  wet  wintry  sod, 
as  anywhere.  He  has  the  presumption 
to  do  it,— never  considering  how  deeply 
he  may  injure  a  fine  gentleman's  feel- 
ings by  dying  at  his  door. 

Tiger  does  not  bark  him  away,  but 
only  dreams  of  barking,  in  his  cozy  ken- 
nel. Close  by  are  the  windows  of  the 
mansion,  glowing  with  light.  There  beat 
the  philanthropic  hearts  ;  there  smiles 
the  pale,  pensive  lady ;  there  beams  the 
aspiring  face  of  her  son ;  and  there  sits 
the  Judge,  with  his  feet  on  the  rug, 
pleasantly  contemplating  the  good  his 
speech  will  do,  and  thinking  quite  as 
much,  perhaps,  of  the  fame  it  will  bring 
him,  —  happily  unconscious  alike  of  his 
neighbor's  malicious  jest,  and  of  the  real 
victim  of  that  jest,  lying  out  there  in  the 
tempest  and  freezing  rain. 

So  November  goes  out ;  and  winter, 
boisterous  and  triumphant,  comes  in. 

Sunday  morning :  cold  and  clear.  The 
December  sun  shines  upon  the  glassy 
turf,  and  upon  trees  all  clad  in  armor 
of  glittering  ice.  And  the  trees  creak 
and  rattle  in  the  north  wind ;  and  the 
icy  splinters  fall  tinkling  to  the  ground. 

The  splendor  of  the  morning  gilds  the 
Judge's  estate.  Everything  about  the 
mansion  smiles  and  sparkles.  Were  last 
night's  horrors  a  dream  ? 

There  was  danger,  we  remember,  that 
the  foolish  youth  might  do  a  very  incon- 
siderate and  shocking  thing,  and  per- 
haps ruin  the  Judge.  What  if  he  had 
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really  deposited  his  mortal  remains  at 
the  gate  of  that  worthy  man,  —  to  be 
found  there,  ghastly  and  stiff,  a  revolt- 
ing spectacle,  this  bright  morning  ?  What 
a  commentary  on  Gingerford  philanthro- 
py !  For  of  course  some  one  would  at 
once  have  stepped  forward  to  testify  to 
having  seen  him  driven  from  the  door, 
which  he  came  back  to  lay  his  bones 
near.  And  Stephen  would  have  been  on 
hand  to  remember  directing  such  a  per- 
son, inquiring  his  way  a  second  time  to 
the  Judge's  house.  And  here  he  is  dead, 
—  to  the  secret  delight  of  the  Judge's 
enemies,  and  to  the  indignation  of  all 
Timberville.  At  anybody  else's  door  it 
would  n't  have  seemed  so  bad.  But  at 
Gingerford's  !  a  philanthropist  by  pro- 
fession !  author  of  that  beautiful  speech 
you  cried  over !  You  will  never  forgive 
him  those  tears.  The  greatest  crime  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of  in  the  eyes  of  his 
constituents  is  to  have  been  over-praised 
by  them.  Woe  to  him,  when  they  find 
out  their  error !  and  woe  now  to  the  Judge ! 
The  fact  that  a  dozen  other  influential  cit- 
izens had  also  refused  shelter  to  the  vag- 
abond will  not  help  the  matter.  Those 
very  men  will  probably  be  the  first  to  cry, 
"  Hypocrite !  inhuman !  a  judgment  upon 
him !  "  —  for  it  is  always  the  person  of 
,  doubtful  virtue  who  is  most  eager  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  severe  integrity ; 
and  we  often  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
private  faults  are  atoned  for,  when  vre 
have  loudly  denounced  them  in  others. 

Fortunately,  the  flower  of  the  Judge's 
reputation  is  saved  from  so  terrible  a 
blight.  There  is  no  corpse  at  his  gate ; 
and  our  speculations  are  idle. 

This  is  what  had  occurred.    Not  lon°r 

O 

after  the  lad  had  lain  down,  a  dream-like 
spell  came  over  him.  His  pain  was  gone. 
He  forgot  that  he  was  cold.  He  was 
not  hungry  any  more.  A  sweet  sense 
of  rest  was  diffused  through  his  tired 
limbs.  And  smiling  and  soothed  he  lay, 
while  the  storm  beat  upon  him.  Was 
this  death  ?  For  we  know  that  in  this 
merciful  shape  death  sometimes  comes 
to  the  sufferer. 

Fessenden's  afterwards  said  that  he 


had  "  one  of  his  fits."  He  was  subject 
to  such.  When  men  reviled  and  denied 
him,  then  came  the  angels,  —  or  he  im- 
agined they  came.  They  walked  by  his 
side,  and  talked  with  him;  and  often, 
all  a  summer's  afternoon,  he  could  be 
heard  conversing  in  the  fields,  as  with 
familiar  friends,  when  only  himself  was 
visible,  and  his  voice  alone  was  heard 
in  the  silence.  This  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  idiosyncrasies  which  had  earned 
him  his  shameful  name. 

In  the  trance  of  that  night,  lying  cold 
upon  the  ground,  he  beheld  his  ghostly 
visitors.  They  came  and  stood  around 
him,  a  shining  company,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  countenances  of  fair  women  and 
good  men.  Their  apparel  was  not  un- 
like that  of  mortals.  And  he  heard  them 
questioning  among  themselves  how  they 
should  help  him.  And  one  of  them,  as 
it  seemed,  brought  human  assistance; 
though  the  boy,  who  could  see  plenty  of 
ghosts,  could  not,  for  some  reason,  see  the 
only  actually  visible  and  substantial  per- 
son then  on  the  spot  besides  himself. 
He  felt,  however,  sensibly  enough,  the 
concussion  of  a  stout  pair  of  mortal  legs 
that  presently  went  stumbling  over  him 
in  the  dark.  The  shock  roused  him. 
The  whole  shadowy  company  vanished 
instantly  ;  and  in  their  place  he  saw,  by 
the  glimmer  from  the  Judge's  windows,  a 
dark  sprawling  figure  getting  up  out  of 
the  mud  and  water. 

"  Don't  be  scaret,  it 's  me,"  said  Fes- 
senden's ;  for  he  guessed  the  fellow  was 
frightened. 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir !  I  really  did  n't 
know  it  was  you,  Sir!"  said  the  man, 
with  agitated  politeness.  "  And  who 
might  you  be,  Sir  ?  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  inquire."  And  regaining  his  bal- 
ance, his  umbrella,  and  his  self-posses- 
sion, he  drew  near,  and  squatted  cau- 
tiously before  the  prostrate  beggar,  who, 
had  his  eyesight  been  half  as  keen  for 
the  living  as  it  was  for  the  dead,  would 
have  discovered  that  the  face  bending 
over  him  was  black. 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  Fessenden's. 
"  Did  it  hurt  ye  ?  " 
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"  Well,  Sir,  —  no,  Sir, — only  my  knee 
went  pretty  seriously  into  something  wet. 
And  I  believe  I  've  turned  my  umbrella 
wrong  side  out.  I  say,  Sir,  what  was  you 
doing,  lying  here,  Sir  '?  You  don't  think 
of  remaining  here  all  night,  I  trust,  Sir  ?  " 

"  I  've  nowhere  else  to  go,"  said  the 
boy,  trying  to  rise. 

The  black  man  helped  him  up. 

"  But  this  "never  '11  do,  you  know ! 
such  an  inclement  night  as  this  is !  — 
you  'd  die  before  morning,  sure  !  Just 
wait  till  I  can  get  my  umbrella  into 
shape, — my  gracious !  how  the  wind  pulls 
it !  Now,  then,  suppose  you  come  along 
with  me." 

"Please,  Sir,  I  can't  walk";  for  the 
lad's  limbs  had  stiffened,  in  spite  of  his 
angels. 

"  Is  that  so,  Sir  ?  Let  me  see ;  about 
how  much  do  you  weigh,  Sir  ?  Not  much 
above  a  hundred,  do  you  ?  It  is  n't  im- 
possible but  I  may  take  you  on  my  back. 
Suppose  you  try  it." 

"  Oh,  I  can't ! "  groaned  the  boy. 

"  Excuse  me  for  contradicting  you,  but 
I  think  you  can,  Sir.  I  should  n't  like  to 
do  it  myself,  in  the  daytime ;  but  in  the 
night  so,  who  cares  ?  Nobody  '11  laugh 
at  us,  even  if  we  don't  succeed.  Really, 
I  wish  you  was  n't  quite  so  wet,  Sir ;  for 
these  here  is  my  Sunday  clothes.  But 
never  mind  a  little  water ;  we  '11  find  a 
fire  to  get  dry  again.  There  you  are, 
my  friend  !  A  little  higher.  Put  your 
hands  over  across  my  breast.  Could  n't 
manage  to  hold  the  umbrella  over  us, 
could  you  ?  So  fashion.  Now  steady, 
while  I  rise  with  you." 

And  the  stalwart  young  negro,  hook- 
ing his  arms  well  under  the  legs  of  his 
rider,  got  up  stoopingly,  gave  a  toss  and 
a  jolt  to  get  him  into  the  right  position, 
and  walked  off  with  him.  Away  they  go, 
tramp,  tramp,  in  the  storm  and  darkness. 
Thank  Heaven,  the  Judge's  fame  is  safe  ! 
If  the  pauper  dies,  it  will  not  be  at  his 
door.  Little  he  knows,  there  in  his  ele- 
gant study,  what  an  inestimable  service 
this  black  Samaritan  is  rendering  him. 
And  it  was  just ;  for,  after  all  the  Judge 
had  done  for  the  negro,  (who,  I  suppose, 


was  equally  unconscious  of  any  substan-' 
tial  benefit  received,)  it  was  time  that 
the  negro  should  do  something  for  him 
in  return. 

Tramp  !  tramp !  a  famous  beggar's 
ride  !  It  was  a  picturesque  scene,  with 
food  for  laughter  and  tears  in  it,  had  we 
only  been  there  with  a  lantern.  Fessen- 
den's,  fantastic,  astride  of  the  African, 
staring  forward  into  the  darkness  from 
under  his  ragged  hat-brim,  endeavoring 
to  hold  the  wreck  of  an  umbrella  over 
them,  —  the  wind  flapping  and  whirling 
it.  Tramp  !  tramp  !  past  all  those  noble 
mansions,  to  the  negro -hut  beyond  the 
village.  And,  oh,  to  think  of  it !  the 
rich  citizens,  the  enlightened  and  white- 
skinned  Levites,  having  left  him  out,  one 
of  their  own  race,  to  perish  in  the  storm, 
this  despised  black  man  is  found,  alone 
of  all  the  world,  to  show  mercy  unto  him  ! 

"  How  do  you  get  on,  Sir  ?  "  says  the 
stout  young  Ethiop.  "  Would  you  ride 
easier,  if  I  should  trot  ?  or  would  you  pre- 
fer a  canter  ?  Tell  'em  to  bring  on  tjieir 
two-forty  nags  now,  if  they  want  a  race." 

Talking  in  this  strain,  to  keep  up  his 
rider's  spirits,  he  brought  him,  not  with- 
out sweat  and  toil,  to  the  hut.  A  kick 
on  the  door  with  the  beggar's  foot,  which 
he  used  for  the  purpose,  caused  it  to  be 
opened  by  a  woolly-headed  urchin  ;  and 
in  he  staggered. 

Little  woolly-head  clapped  his  hands 
and  screamed. 

"  Oh,  crackie,  pappy  !  here  comes  Bill 
with  the  Devil  on  his  back  ! " 

Sensation  in  the  hut.  There  was  an 
old  negro  woman  in  the  corner,  on  one 
side  of  the  stove,  knitting  ;  and  a  very 
old  negro  man  in  the  opposite  corner,  nap- 
ping ;  and  a  middle-aged  man,  with  spec- 
tacles on  his  ebony  nose,  reading  slowly 
aloud  from  an  ancient  grease  -  covered 
book  opened  before  him  on  the  old  pine 
table ;  and  a  middle-aged  woman  patch- 
ing a  jacket ;  and  a  girl  washing  dishes, 
which  another  girl  was  wiping :  repre- 
sentatives of  four  generations  :  and  they 
all  quitted  their  occupations  at  once,  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  devil  Bill  had  brought 
home. 
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"  Why,  William  !  who  have  you  got 
there,  William  ?  "  said  he  of  the  specta- 
cles, with  mild  wonder, — removing  those 
clerkly  aids  of  vision,  and  laying  them 
across  the  book. 

"  A  chair !  "  panted  Bill.  "  Now  ease 
him  down,  if  you  please,  —  careful, —and 
I  '11  —  recite  the  circumstances,"—  puff- 
ing, but  polite  to  the  last. 

Helpless  and  gasping,  Fessenden's  was 
unfastened,  and  slipped  down  the  Afri- 
can's back  upon  a  seat  placed  to  receive 
him.  He  still  clung  to  the  umbrella, 
which  he  endeavored  to  keep  spread  over 
him,  while  he  stared  around  with  stupid 
amazement  at  the  dim  room  and  the  ar- 
ray of  black  faces. 

And  now  the  excited  urchin  began  to 
caper  and  sing :  — 

" '  Went  down  to  river,  could  n't  get  across; 
Jumped  upon  a  nigger's  back,  thought  it 
was  a  boss ! ' 

"  Oh,  crackie,  Bill ! " 

"  Father,"  said  William,  with  wounded 
dignity,  —  for  he  was  something  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  way,  —  "I  wish  you  'd  dis- 
cipline that  child,  or  else  give  me  per- 
mission to  chuck  him." 

"  Joseph ! "  said  the  father,  with  a 
stern  shake  of  his  big  black  head  at  the 
,boy,  "  here  's  a  stranger  in  the  house  ! 
Walk  straight,  Joseph  !  " 

Which  solemn  injunction  Joseph  obey- 
ed in  a  highly  offensive  manner,  by  strut- 
ting off  in  imitation  of  William's  dandified 
air. 

By  this  time  the  aged  negro  in  the 
corner  had  become  fully  roused  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  guest  in  the  house.  He 
came  forward  with  slow,  shuffling  step. 
He  was  almost  blind.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly deaf.  He  was  withered  and  wrinkled 
in  the  last  degree.  His  countenance  was 
of  the  color  of  rust  -  eaten  bronze.  He 
was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, — 
the  father  of  the  old  woman,  the  grand- 
father of  the  middle-aged  man,  and  the 
great-grandfather  of  William,  Joseph, 
and  the  girls.  He  was  muffled  in  rags, 
and  wore  a  little  cap  on  his  head.  This 
he  removed  with  his  left  hand,  exposing 


a  little  battered  tea-kettle  of  a  bald  pate, 
as  with  smiling  politeness  he  reached  out 
the  other  trembling  hand  to  shake  that 
of  the  stranger. 

"  Welcome,  Sah  !     Sarvant,  Sah  !  " 

He  bowed  and  smiled  again,  and  the 
hospitable  duty  was  performed ;  after 
which  he  put  on  his  cap  and  shuffled 
back  into  his  corner,  greatly  marvelled 
at  by  the  gazing  beggar-boy. 

The  girls  and  their  mother  now  bestir- 
red themselves  to  get  their  guest  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  tin  tea-pot  was  set  on 
the  stove,  and  hash  was  warmed  up  in 
the  spider.  In  the  mean  time  William 
somewhat  ruefully  took  off  his  wet  Sun- 
day coat,  and  hung  it  to  dry  by  the  stove, 
interpolating  affectionate  regrets  for  the 
soiled  garment  with  the  narration  of  his 
adventure. 

"  It  was  the  merest  chance  my  coming 
that  way,"  he  explained ;  "  for  I  had 
got  started  up  the  other  street,  when 
something  says  to  me,  '  Go  by  Ginger- 
ford's  !  go  by  Judge  Gingerford's ! '  so  I 
altered  my  course,  and  the  result  was, 
just  as  I  got  against  the  Judge's  gate  I 
was  precipitated  over  this  here  person." 

"  I  know  what  made  ye  ! "  spoke  up 
the  boy,  with  an  earnest  stare. 

"  What,  Sir,— if  you  please  ?  " 

"  The  angels !-" 

"The  — the  what,  Sir?" 

"  The  angels  !  I  seen  'em  !  "  says 
Fessenden's. 

This  astounding  announcement  was 
followed  by  a  strange  hush.  Bill  forgot 
to  smooth  out  the  creases  of  his  coat,  and 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  youth  whom  it 
had  served  as  a  saddle.  He  wondered  if 
he  had  really  been  ridden  by  the  Devil. 

The  old  woman  now  interfered.  She 
was  at  least  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
hair  of  her  head  was  like  mixed  carded 
wool.  Her  coarse,  cleanly  gown  was  com- 
posed of  many-colored,  curious  patches. 
The  atmosphere  of  thorough  grandmoth- 
erly goodness  surrounded  her.  In  the 
twilight  sky  of  her  dusky  face  twinkled 
shrewdness  and  good -humor;  and  her 
voice  was  full  of  authority  and  kindness. 

"  Stan'  back  here  now,  you  troubles ! " 
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pushing  the  children  aside.  "  Did  n't 
none  on  ye  never  see  nobody  afore  ?  This 
'ere  chile  has  got  to  be  took  keer  on,  and 
that  mighty  soon  !  Gi'  me  the  coinf '- 
table  off  'm  the  bed,  mammy." 

"  Mammy "  was  the  mother  of  the 
children.  The"  comf 'table"  was  brought, 
and  she  and  her  husband  helped  the  old 
negress  wrap  Fessenden's  up  in  it,  from 
head  to  foot,  wet  clothes  and  all. 

"  Now  your  big  warm  gret-cut,  pappy ! " 

"  Pappy  "  was  her  own  son  ;  and  the 
"  gret  -  cut "  was  his  old,  gray,  patched 
and  double  -  patched  surtout,  which  now 
came  down  from  its  peg,  and  spread  its 
broad  flaps,  like  brooding  wings,  over  the 
half-drowned  human  chicken. 

"  Now  put  in  the  wood,  boys !  Pour 
some  of  that  'ere  hot  tea  down  his  throat. 
Bless  him,  we  '11  sweat  the  cold  out  of 
him  !  we  '11  give  him.  a  steaming ! " 

She  held  with  her  own  hand  the  crack- 
ed tea-cup  to  the  lad's  lips,  and  made 
him  drink.  Then  she  pulled  up  the  com- 
forter about  his  face,  till  nothing  of  him 
was  visible  but  his  nose  and  a  curl  or  two 
of  saturated  tow.  Then  she  had  him 
moved  up  close  to  the  glowing  stove,  like 
a  huge  chrysalis  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat. 

The  dozing  centenarian  now  roused 
again,  and,  perceiving  the  little  nose  in 
the  big  bundle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chimney,  was  once  more  reminded  of  the 
sacred  duties  of  hospitality.  So  he  got 
upon  his  trembling  old  legs  again,  pulled 
off  his  cap,  and  bowed  and  smiled  as  be- 
fore, with  exquisite  politeness,  across  the 
stove.  "  Sarvant,  Sah !  "Welcome,  Sah !" 
And  he  sat  down,  and  dozed  again. 

Fessenden's  was  not  in  a  position  to 
return  the  courteous  salute.  The  old 
woman  had  by  this  time  got  his  feet 
packed  into  the  stove-oven,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  smoke. 

"  Oh,  Bill !  just  look  a'  Joe ! "  cried  one 
of  the  girls. 

Bill  left  smoothing  his  broadcloth,  and, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  utter- 
ed a  despairing  groan.  "  Oh,  that  child ! 
that  child  !  that  child  !  " — his  voice  run- 
ning up  into  a  wild  falsetto  howl. 

The  child  thus  passionately  alluded  to 


had  possessed  himself  of  Bill's  genteel 
silk  hat,  which  had  been  tenderly  put 
away  to  dry.  It  had  been  sadly  soaked 
by  the  rain,  and  bruised  by  the  flopping 
umbrella  which  Fessenden's  had  unhap- 
pily attempted  to  hold  over  it.  And  now 
Joe  had  knocked  in  the  crown,  whilst  get- 
ing  it  down  from  its  peg  with  the  broom. 
He  had  thought  to  improve  its  appear- 
ance by  stroking  the  nap  the  wrong  way 
with  his  sleeve.  Lastly,  putting  it  on  his 
head,  he  had  crushed  the  sides  together, 
to  prevent  its  coming  quite  down  over 
his  eyes  and  ears  and  resting  on  his 
shoulders.  And  there  he  was,  with  the 
broken  umbrella  spread,  hitting  the  top 
of  the  hat  with  it  at  every  step,  as  he 
strutted  around  the  room  in  emulation 
of  his  brother's  elegant  style. 

"  My  name  's  Mr.  Bill  Williams,  As- 
quare ! "  simpered  the  little  satirist. 
"  Some  folks  call  me  Gentleman  Bill, 
'cause  I  'm  so  smart  and  good  -  looking, 
Sar ! " 

Gentleman  Bill  picked  up  the  jack 
with  which  he  had  pulled  off  his  wet  boots, 
and  waited  for  a  good  chance  to  launch 
it  at  Joe's  head.  But  Joe  kept  behind 
his  grandmother,  and  proceeded  with  his 
mimicry. 

"  Nobody  knows  I  'm  smart  and  good- 
looking  'cept  me,  and  that 's  the  why  I 
tell  on  't  Sar ;  that  's  the  reason  I  ex- 
cite the  stircumsances,  Sar !  " — He  re- 
membered Bill's  saying  he  would  "  recite 
the  circumstances,"  and  this  was  as  near 
as  he  could  come  to  the  precise  words.  — 
"  I  'm  a  gentleman  tailor;  that 's  my  per- 
fession,  Sar.  Work  over  to  the  North 
Village,  Sar.  Come  home  Sat'day  nights 
to  stop  over  Sunday  with  the  folks,  and 
show  my  good  clo'es.  How  d'  'e  do,  Sar  ? 
Perty  well,  thank  ye,  Sar."  And  Joe, 
putting  down  the  umbrella,  in  order  to 
lift  the  ingulfing  hat  from  his  little  round, 
black,  curly  head  with  both  hands,  made 
a  most  extravagant  bow  to  the  chrysalis. 

"  Old  granny  ! "  hoarsely  whispered 
Bill,  "  you  just  stand  out  of  the  way 
once,  while  I  propel  this  boot-jack  !  " 

"  Old  granny  don't  stan'  out  o'  the 
way  oncet,  for  you  to  frow  no  boot-jack 
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in  this  house  !  S'pose  I  want  to  see  that 
chile's  head  stove  in  ?  Which  is  mos' 
consequence,  I  'd  like  to  know,  your  hat, 
or  his  head  ?  Hats  enough  in  the  world. 
But  that  'ere  head  is  an  oncommon  head, 
and,  bless  the  boy,  if  he  should  lose  that, 
I  do'no'  where  he  'd  git  another  like  it ! 
Come,  no  more  fuss  now  !  I  got  to  make 
some  gruel  for  this  'ere  poor,  wet,  starvin' 
critter.  That  hash  a'n't  the  thing  for 
him,  mammy,  —  you  'd  ought  to  know  ! 
He  wants  somefin'  light  and  comfortin', 
that  '11  warm  his  in'ards,  and  make  him 
sweat,  bless  him !  —  Joey !  Joey !  give  up 
that  'ere  hat  now !  " 

"  Take  it,  then  !  Mean  old  thing,  — 
I  don't  want  it!" 

Joe  extended  it  on  the  point  of  the 
umbrella ;  but  just  as  Bill  was  reaching 
to  receive  it,  he  gave  it  a  little  toss,  which 
sent  it  into  the  chip-basket. 

"  Might  know  I  'd  had  on  your  hat !  " 
and  the  little  rogue  scratched  his  head 
furiously. 

"  I  shall  certainly  massacre  that  child 
some  fine  morning  !  "  muttered  Bill,  rue- 
fully extricating  the  insulted  article  from 
the  basket.  "  Oh,  my  gracious !  only 
look  at  that,  now,  Creshy ! "  to  his  sister. 
"  That 's  an  interesting  object — is  n't  it  ? 
— for  a  gentleman  to  think  of  putting  on 
to  his  head  Sunday  morning ! " 

"  Oh,  Bill ! "  cried  Creshy,  "jest  look 
a*  Joe  agin  !  " 

Whilst  he  was  sorrowfully  restoring  his 
hat  to  its  pristine  shape,  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  coat.  The  thief  had  run 
with  it  behind  the  bed,  where  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  it.  The  collar 
enveloped  his  ears.  The  skirts  dragged 
upon  the  floor.  He  had  buttoned  it,  to 
make  it  fit  better;  but  there  was  still 
room  in  it  for  two  or  three  boys.  He  had 
got  on  his  father's  spectacles  and  Fessen- 
den's  straw  hat.  He  looked  like  a  fright- 

o 

ful  little  old  misshapen  dwarf.  And  now, 
rolling  up  the  sleeves  to  find  his  hands, 
and  wrinkling  the  coat  outrageously  at 
every  movement,  he  advanced  from  his 
retreat,  and  began  to  dance  a  pigeon- 
wing,  amid  the  convulsive  laughter  of 
the  girls. 


"  Oh,  my  soul !  my  soul ! "  cried  Bill, 
his  voice  inclining  again  to  the  falsetto. 
"  Was  there  ever  such  an  imp  of  Satan ! 
Was  there  ever  " 

Here  he  made  a  lunge  at  the  offender. 
Joe  attempted  to  escape,  but,  getting  his 
feet  entangled  in  the  superabundant  coat- 
skirts,  fell,  screaming  as  if  he  were  about 
to  be  killed. 

"  Good  enough  for  you ! "  said  his  moth- 
er. "I  wish  you  would  get  hurt ! " 

"  What  you  wish  that  for  ?  "  cried  the 
old  grandmother,  rushing  to  the  rescue, 
brandishing  a  long  iron  spoon  with  which 
she  had  been  stirring  the  gruel.  "  Can't 
nobody  never  have  no  fun  in  this  house  ? 
Bless  us !  what  'ud  we  do,  if 't  wa'n't  for 
Joey,  to  make  us  laugh  and  keep  our 
sperits  up  ?  Jest  you  stan'  back  now, 
Bill !  —  'd  ruther  you  'd  strike  me  'n  see 
ye  hit  that  'ere  boy  oncet ! " 

"  He  must  let  my  things  be,  then, " 
said  Bill,  who  could  n't  see  much  sport  in 
the  disrespectful  use  made  of  his  wearing 
apparel.  —  "  Here,  you  !  surrender  my 
property ! " 

"  Laws !  you  be  quiet !  You  '11  git 
yer  cut  agin.  Only  jest  look  at  him  now, 
he  's  so  blessed  cunning  ! " 

For  Joe,  reassured  by  his  grandmoth- 
er, had  stopped  screaming,  and  gone  to 
tailoring.  He  sat  cross-legged  on  one  of 
the  unlucky  coat  -  skirts,  and  pulled  the 
other  up  on  his  lap,  for  his  work.  Then 
he  got  an  imaginary  thread,  and,  put- 
ting his  fingers  together,  screwed  up  his 
mouth,  and  looked  over  the  spectacles,, 
sharpening  his  sight,  — 

"  Like  an  old  tailor  to  his  needle's  eye." 

Then  he  began  to  stitch,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  Bill,  who  was  sensitive  touch- 
ing his  vocation. 

"  I  do  declare,  father !  how  you  can 
smile,  seeing  that  child  carrying  on  in 
this  shape,  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion ! " 

"  Joseph  !  "  said  Mr.  Williams,  good- 
naturedly,  "  I  guess  that  '11  do  for  to- 
night. Come,  I  want  my  spectacles." 

He  had  sat  down  to  his  book  again. 
He  was  a  slow,  thoughtful,  easy,  cheer- 
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fill  man,  whom  suffering  and  much  hu- 
miliation had  rendered  very  mild  and 
patient,  if  not  quite  broken-spirited.  His 
voice  was  indulgent  and  gentle,  with 
that  mellow  richness  of  tone  peculiar  to 
the  negro.  After  he  had  spoken,  the 
laughter  subsided ;  and  Joe,  impressed  by 
the  quiet  paternal  authority,  quickly  de- 
vised means  to  obey  without  appearing 
to  do  so.  For  it  is  not  so  much  obedi- 
ence, as  the  manifestation  of  obedience, 
that  is  repugnant  to  human  nature, — 
not  in  children  only,  but  in  grown  folks 
as  well. 

Joe  disguised  his  compliance  in  this 
way.  He  got  up,  took  off  the  beggar's 
hat,  put  the  spectacles  into  it,  holding 
his  hand  on  a  rip  in  the  crown  to  keep 
them  from  falling  through,  and  passed 
it  around,  walking  solemnly  in  his  broth- 
er's abused  coat. 

"  I  'm  Deacon  Todd,"  said  he,  "  tak- 
ing up  a  collection  to  buy  Gentleman 
Bill  a  new  cut :  gunter  make  a  mission- 
ary of  him  ! " 

He  passed  the  hat  to  the  women  and 
the  girls,  all  of  whom  pretended  to  put 
in  something. 

"  I  ha'n't  got  nothin' ! "  said  Fessen- 
den's,  when  it  came  to  him ;  "  I  'm  real 
gorry !  but  I  '11  give  my  hat !  "  —  ear- 
nest as  could  be. 

When  the  hat  came  to  Mr.  Williams, 
he  quietly  put  in  'his  hand  and  took  out 
his  glasses. 

"  Here,  I  've  got  something  for  you ; 
I  desire  to  contribute,"  said  Gentleman 
Bill. 

But  Joe  was  shy  of  his  brother. 

"  Oh,  we  don't  let  the  missionary  give 
anything !  "  he  said.  "  Here  's  the  hat 
what  you  're  gunter  wear ;  —  give  it  to 
him,  Cresh  ! " 

Bill  disdained  the  beggar's  contribu- 
tion ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  seize  Joe,  he 
suffered  his  sister  to  slip  up  behind  him 
and  clap  the  wet,  ragged  straw  wreck  on 
his  head. 

"  Oh,  Bill !  Oh,  Bill !  "  screamed  the 
girls  with  merriment,  in  which  mother  and 
grandmother  joined,  while  even  their  fa- 
ther indulged  in  a  silent,  inward  laugh. 


"  Good  ! "  said  Fessenden's ;  "  he  may 
have  it ! " 

Bill,  watching  his  opportunity,  made 
a  dash  at  the  pretending  Deacon  Todd. 
That  nimble  and  quick-witted  dwarf  es- 
caped as  fast  as  his  awkward  attire  would 
permit.  The  bed  seemed  to  be  the  only 
place  of  refuge,  and  he  dodged  under  it. 

"  Come  out ! "  shouted  Bill,  furious. 

"  Come  in  and  git  me  ! "  screamed  Joe, 
defiant. 

Bill,  if  not  too  large,  was  far  too  digni- 
fied for  such  an  enterprise.  So  he  got 
the  broom,  and  began  to  stir  Joe  with 
the  handle, — not  observing,  in  his  wrath, 
that,  the  more  he  worried  Joe,  the  more 
he  was  damaging  his  own  precious  broad- 
cloth. 

"  I  'm  the  lion  to  the  show ! "  cried 
Joe,  rolling  and  tumbling  under  the  bed 
to  avoid  the  broom.  "  The  keeper  's  a 
punchin'  on  me,  to  make  me  roar  ! " 

And  the  lion  roared. 

"  He  's  a  gunter  come  into  the  cage 
by-'m-by,  and  put  his  head  into  my  mouth. 
Then  I  'rn  a  gunter  swaller  him !  Ki ! 
hoo  !  hoo  !  oo ! " 

He  roared  in  earnest  this  time.  Bill, 
grown  desperate,  had  knocked  his  shins. 
As  long  as  he  hit  him  only  on  the  head, 
the  king  of  beasts  did  n't  care  ;  but  he 
could  n't  stand  an  attack  on  the  more 
sensitive  part. 

"  Jest  look  here,  now ! "  exclaimed  the 
old  negress,  with  unusual  spirit ;  "  gi'  me 
that  broom ! " 

She  wrenched  it  from  Bill's  hand. 

"  Perty  notion,  you  can't  come  home 
a  minute  without  pesterin'  that  boy's  life 
out  of  him  !  " 

You  see,  color  makes  no  difference  with 
grandmothers.  Black  or  white,  they  are 
universally  unjust,  when  they  come  to  de- 
cide the  quarrels  of  their  favorites. 

"  Great  lubberly  fellow  like  you,  'bus- 
in'  that  poor  babby  all  the  time  !  Come, 
Joey  !  come  to  granny,  poor  chile  !  " 

It  was  a  sorry-looking  lion  that  issued 
whimpering  from  the  cage,  limping,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes.  His  borrowed  hide  — 
namely,  Bill's  coat  —  had  been  twisted 
into  marvellous  shapes  in  the  scuffle ; 
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and,  being  wet,  it  was  almost  white  with 
the  dust  and  lint  that  adhered  to  it.  Bill 
threw  up  his  arms  in  despair ;  while  Joe 
threw  his,  great  sleeves  and  all,  around 
granny's  neck,  and  found  comfort  on  her 
sympathizing  bosom. 

"  Silence,  now,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
"so  's  we  can  go  on  with  the  reading." 

Order  was  restored.  Bill  hung  up  his 
coat,  and  sat  down.  Joe  nestled  in  the 
old  woman's  lap.  And  now  the  storm 
was  heard  beating  against  the  house. 

"  Say  I "  spoke  up  Fessenden's,  "  can 
I  stop  here  over  night  ?  " 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "  we  'd  turn  you  out  in  such  weath- 
er as  this,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Wai ! "  said  Fessenden's,  "  nobody 
else  would  keep  me." 

"  Don't  you  be  troubled !  While  we 
've  a  ruf  over  our  heads,  no  stranger 
don't  git  turned  away  from  it  that  wants 
shelter,  and  will  put  up  with  our  'comrno- 
dations.  We  can  keep  you  to-night,  and 
probably  to-morrow  night,  if  you  like  to 
stay ;  but  after  that  I  can't  promise. 
Mebby  we  sha'n't  have  a  ruf  for  our 
own  heads  then.  But  we  '11  trust  the 
Lord,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  with  a  deep, 
serious  smile, — while  Mrs.  Williams  sigh- 
ed." 

"  How  is  it  about  that  matter  ?  "  Gen- 
tleman Bill  inquired. 

"  The  house  is  to  be  tore  down  Mon- 
day, I  suppose,"  replied  his  father,  mild- 

iy- 

"  My  gracious !  "  exclaimed  Bill ;  "  Mr. 
Frisbie  a'n't  really  going  to  cany  that 
threat  into  execution  ?  " 

"  That 's  what  he  says,  William.  He 
has  got  a  prejudice  ag'inst  color,  you 
know.  Since  he  lost  the  election,  through 
the  opposition  of  the  abolitionists,  as  he 
thinks,  he  's  been  very  much  excited  on 
the  subject,"  added  Mr.  Williams,  in  his 
subdued  way. 

"  Excited ! "  echoed  his  wife,  bitterly. 

She  was  a  much-suffering  woman,  in- 
clined to  melancholy ;  but  there  was  a  la- 
tent fire  in  her  when  she  seemed  most 
despondent,  and  she  roused  up  now  and 
spoke  with  passionate,  flashing  eyes :  — 


"  Sence  he  got  beat,  town-meetin'  day, 
he  don't  'pear  to  take  no  comfort,  'thout 
't  is  hatin'  Judge  Gingerford  and  spitin'- 
niggers,  as  he  calls  us.  He  sent  his  hired 
man  over  agin  this  mornin',  to  say,  if  we 
wa'n't  out  of  the  house  by  Monday,  't 
would  be  pulled  down  on  to  our  heads. 
Call  that  Christian,  when  he  knows  we 
can't  git  another  house,  there  's  sich  a 
s'picion  agin  people  o'  color  ?  " 

"  'T  wa'n't  alluz  so ;  't  wa'n't  so  in 
my  day,"  said  the  old  woman,  pausing,  as 
she  was  administering  the  gruel  to  Fes- 
senden's with  a  spoon.  "  Here  's  gran'pa, 
he  was  a  slave,  and  I  was  born  a  slave,  in 
this  here  very  State,  as  long  ago  as  when 
they  used  to  have  slaves  here,  as  I  've 
told  ye  time  and  agin ;  though  I  don't 
clearly  remember  it,  for  I  scacely  ever 
knowed  what  bondage  was,  bless  the 
Lord  !  But  we  alluz  foun'  somebody  to 
be  kind  to  us,  and  got  along,  —  for  it  -did 
seem  as  though  God  kind  o'  looked  arter 
us,  and  took  keer  on  us,  same  as  He  did 
o'  white  folks.  We  've  been  carried 
through,  somehorr  or  'nother;  and  I 
can't  help  thinkin'  as  how  we  shall  be 
yit,  spite  o'  Mr.  Frisbie.  S'pose  God  '11 
forgit  us  'cause  His  grand  church-folks 
do  ?  S'pose  all  they  can  say  '11  pedijice 
Him  ?  " 

Having  advanced  this  unanswerable 
question,  she  lurned  once  more  to  her 
patient,  who  put  up  his  head,  and  open- 
ed his  mouth  wide,  to  receive  the  great 
spoon. 

"Lucky  for  them  that  can  trust  the 
Lord ! "  said  Mrs.  Williams,  over  her 
patching.  "  But  if  I  was  a  man,  I  'm 
'fraid  I  should  put  my  trust  in  a  good 
knife,  and  stan'  by  the  ol'  house  when 
they  come  to  pull  it  down !  The  fust 
man  laid  hands  on  't  'ud  git  hurt,  I  'm 
dreffle  'fraid  !  Prayin'  won't  save  it,  you 
see ! " 

"  Mr.  Frisbie  owns  the  house,"  observ- 
ed Gentleman  Bill,  "  and  I  would  n't  re- 
sort to  violent  measures  to  prevent  him ; 
though  't  is  n't  possible  for  me  to  believe 
he  '11  be  so  unhuman  as  to  demolish  it  be- 
fore you  find  another." 

"  I  'm  inclined  to  think  he  will,"  an- 
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swered  Mr.  Williams,  calmly.  "  He  's  a 
rather  determined  man,  William.  But 
God  won't  quite  forget  us,  I  'm  sartin 
sure.  And  we  won't  worry  about  the 
house  till  the  time  comes,  anyhow.  Le'  's 
see  what  the  Good  Book  says  to  com- 
fort us,"  he  added,  with  a  hopeful  smile. 

Unfortunately,  the  "  Timberville  Ga- 
zette "  had  not  reached  this  benighted 
family ;  and  not  having  the  Judge's  Ad- 
dress to  read,  Mr.  Williams  read  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

Fessenden's  listened  with  the  rest.  And 
alight,  not  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the 
spirit,  shone  upon  him:  His  intellect  was 
too  feeble,  I  think,  to  draw  any  very  keen 
comparison  between  those  houses  where 
the  "  Timberville  Gazette"  was  taken  and 
read  that  evening  and  this  lowly  abode, — 
between  the  rich  there,  who  had  shut 
their  proud,  prosperous  doors  against  him, 
and  these  poor  servants  of  the  Lord,  who 
had  taken  him  in  and  comforted  him, 
though  the  hour  was  nigh  when  they,  too, 
were  to  be  driven  forth  shelterless  in  the 
wintry  storms.  The  deep  and  affecting 
suggestiveness  of  that  wide  contrast  his 
mind  was,  no  doubt,  too  weak  thoroughly 
to  appreciate.  Yet  something  his  heart 
felt,  and  something  his  soul  perceived ; 
his  pale  and  vacant  face  was  illumined  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  reading  he  rose 
up.  The  coarse  wrappings  of  his  body 
fell  away ;  and  the  muffling  ignorance, 
the  swaddling  dulness,  wherein  that  di- 
vine infant,  the  bright  immortal  spirit, 
was  confined,  seemed  also  to  fall  off.  He 
lifted  up  his  hands,  spreading  them  as  if 
dispensing  blessings ;  and  his  countenance 
had  a  vague,  smiling  wonder  in  it,  almost 
beautiful,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke, 
thrilled  the  ear. 

"  Praise  the  Lord !  praise  the  Lord ! 
for  He  will  provide  1 

"  Be  comforted !  for  ye  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Lord  ! 

"  Be  glad  I  be  glad  !  for  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  is  here  ! 

"  Don't  you  see  him  ?  don't  you  see 
him  ?  There  !  there  !  "  he  cried,  point- 
ing, with  an  earnestness  and  radiance 
of  look  which  filled  all  who  saw  him  with 


astonishment.  They  turned  to  gaze,  as 
if  really  expecting  to  behold  the  vision  ; 
then  fixed  their  eyes  again  on  the  stranger. 

"  You  '11  be  taken  care  of,  the  Angel 
says.  Even  they  that  hate  you  shall  do 
you  good.  The  mercy  you  have  shown, 
Christ  will  show  to  you." 

Having  uttered  these  sentences  at  in- 
tervals, in  a  loud  voice,  the  speaker  gave 
a  start,  turned  as  if  bewildered,  and  sat 
down  again. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  A  hush  of 
awe  suspended  the  breath  of  the  listeners. 
Then  a  smile  of  fervent  emotion  lighted 
up  like  daybreak  the  negro's  dark  vis- 
age, and  his  joy  broke  forth  in  song.  The 
others  joined  him,  filling  the  house  with 
the  jubilee  of  their  wild  and  mellow 
voices. 

"  A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief 

Hath  often  crossed  me  on  my  way, 
And  sued  so  humbly  for  relief 
That  I  could  never  answer  nay." 

And  so  the  fair  fame  of  Gingerford,  as 
we  said  before,  was  saved  from  blight. 
The  beggar-boy  awakes  this  Sunday  morn- 
ing, not  in  the  blaze  of  Eternity,  but  in 
that  dim  nook  of  the  domain  of  Time, 
Nigger  Williams's  hut.  He  made  his 
couch,  not  on  the  freezing  ground,  but 
in  a  bunk  of  the  low-roofed  garret.  His 
steaming  clothes  had  been  taken  off,  a 
dry  shirt  had  been  given  him,  and  he  had 
Joe  for  a  bedfellow. 

"  Hug  him  tight,  Joey  dear ! "  said 
the  old  woman,  as  she  carried  away  the 
candle.  "  Snug  up  close,  and  keep  him 
warm ! " 

"  I  will ! "  cried  Joe,  as  affectionate  as 
he  was  roguish ;  and  Fessenden's  never 
slept  better  than  he  did  that  night,  with 
the  tempest  singing  his  lullaby,  and  the 
arms  of  the  loving  negro  boy  about  him. 

In  the  morning  he  found  his  clothes 
ready  to  put  on.  They  had  been  careful- 
ly dried ;  and  the  old  woman  had  got  up 
early  and  taken  a  few  needful  stitches  in 
them. 

"  It 's  Sunday,  granny,"  Creshy  re- 
minded her,  to  see  what  she  would  say. 

"  A'n't  no  use  lett'n'  sich  holes  as 
these  'ere  go,  if  't  is  Sunday  !  "  replied 
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the  old  woman.  "  Hope  I  never  sh'll 
ketch  you  a  doin'  nufiSn'  wus!  A'n't 
we  told  to  help  our  neighbor's  sheep  out 
o'  the  ditch  on  the  Lord's  day  ?  An' 
which  is  mos'  consequence,  I  'd  like  to 
know,  the  neighbor's  sheep,  or  the  neigh- 
bor hisself  ?  " 

"  But  his  clothes  a'n't  him,"  said 
Creshy. 

"  S'pose  I  do'no'  that  ?  But  what 's  a 
sheep  for,  if  't  a'n't  for  its  wool  to  make 
the  clo'es  ?  Then,  to  look  arter  the  sheep 
that  makes  the  clo'es,  and  not  look  arter 
the  clo'es  arter  they  're  made,  that 's  a 
mis'ble  notion ! " 

"  But  you  can  mend  the  clothes  any 
day." 

"  Could  I  mend  'em  yis'day,  when  I 
did  n't  have  'em  to  mend  ?  or  las'  night, 
when  they  was  wringin'  wet  ?  Le'  me 
alone,  now,  with  your  nonsense  !  " 

"  But  you  can  niend  them  to-morrow," 
said  the  mischievous  girl,  delighted  to 
puzzle  her  grandmother. 

"  And  let  that  poor  lorn  chile  go  in 
rags  over  Sunday,  freezin'  cold  weather 
like  this  ?  Guess  I  a'n't  so  onfeelin,' — 
an'  you  a'n't  nuther,  for  all  you  like  to 
tease  your  ole  granny  so !  Bless  the 
chile,  seems  to  me  he  's  jest  gwine  to 
bring  us  good  luck.  I  feel  as  though  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  did  ra'ly  come  into  the 
house  with  him  las'  night !  Wish  I  had 
somefin'  ra'l  good  for  him  for  his  breakfas' 
now !  He  '11  be  dreffle  hungry,  that  's 
sartin.  Make  a  rousin'  good  big  Johnny- 
cake,  mammy ;  and,  Creshy,  you  stop 
botherin',  and  slice  up  them  'ere  taters 
for  fryin'." 

Soon  the  odor  of  the  cooking  stole  up 
into  the  garret.  Fessenden's  snuffed  it 
with  delighted  senses.  The  feeling  of 
his  garments  dry  and  whole  pleased  him 
mightily.  He  heard  the  call  to  break- 
fast ;  and  laughing  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 
he  followed  Joe  down  the  dark,  uncer- 
tain footing  of  the  stairs. 

The  family  was  already  huddled  about 
the  table.  But  room  was  reserved  for 
their  guest,  and  at  his  appearance  the 
old  patriarch  rose  smilingly  from  his  seat, 
pulled  off  his  cap,  which  it  seemed  he 


always  wore,  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
with  the  usual  hospitable  greeting. 

"  Sarvant,  Sah !     Welcome,  Sah ! " 

Fessenden's  was  given  a  seat  by  his 
side.  And  the  old  woman  piled  his  plate 
with  good  things.  And  he  ate,  and  was 
filled.  For  he  was  by  no  means  dainty, 
and  had  not,  simple  soul !  the  least  pre- 
judice against  color. 

And  he  was  happy.  The  friendly 
black  faces  around  him, — the  cheerful, 
sympathetic,  rich  -  toned  voices,  —  the 
motherly  kindness  of  the  old  woman,  — 
the  exquisite  smiling  politeness  of  the  old 
man,  who  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  on  an  average,  every  half-hour,— the 
Bible-reading,  —  the  singing, — the  pray- 
ing,— the  elegance  and  condescension  of 
Gentleman  Bill, —the  pleasant  looks  and 
words  of  the  laughing-eyed  girls,  —  and 
the  irrepressible  merriment  of  Joe,  made 
that  a  golden  Sabbath  in  the  lad's  life. 

Alas  that  it  should  come  to  this  !  As- 
sociate with  black  folks  !  how  shocking  ! 
What  if  he  was  a  —  Fessenden's  ?  was 
n't  he  white  ?  Where  were  those  fin- 
er tastes  and  instincts  which  make  you 
and  me  shrink  from  persons  of  color? 
Pity  they  had  not  been  properly  devel- 
oped in  him  !  Pity  he  should  stoop  so 
low  as  to  eat  and  sleep  with  niggers,  and 
feel  grateful !  He  rolls  and  tumbles  in 
mad  frolic  with  Joe  on  the  garret  -  floor, 
and  plays  horse  with  him.  He  suffers  his 
hair  to  be  combed  by  the  girls,  and  act- 
ually experiences  pleasure  at  the  touch 
of  their  gentle  hands,  and  feels  a  vague 
wondering  joy  when  they  praise  his 
smooth  flaxen  locks.  In  a  word,  he  is  so 
weak  as  to  wish  that  good  Mr.  Williams 
was  his  father,  and  this  delightful  hut  his 
home  ! 

And  so  he  spends  his  Sunday.  The 
family  does  not  attend  public  worship. 
They  used  to,  when  the  old  meeting- 
house was  standing,  and  the  old  minister 
was  alive.  But  they  do  not  feel  at  ease 
in  the  hew  edifice,  and  the  smart  young 
preacher  is  too  smart  for  them  altogether. 
His  rhetoric  is  like  the  cold  carving  and 
frescos,  —  very  fine,  very  admirable,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  has  no  warmth  in  it  for 
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them ;  it  is  foreign  to  their  common  daily- 
lives  ;  it  comes  not  near  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  sufferings  of  their  humble 
hearts.  Here  religion,  which  too  lon<* 
suffered  abasement,  is  exalted.  It  is 
highly  respectable.  It  shows  culture ;  it 
has  the  tone  of  society.  It  is  worth  while 
coming  hither  of  a  Sunday  morning,  if 
only  to  hear  the  organ  and  see  the  fash- 
ions. Yet  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
such  creatures  as  the  Williamses  should 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  hearing  and 
beholding  from  the  inclosure  which  has 
been  properly  set  off  for  their  class, — 
the  colored  people's  pew. 

But  Fessenden's  might  have  done  bet- 
ter, one  would  say,  than  to  stay  at  home 
with  them.  Why  did  n't  he  go  to  church, 
and  be  somebody  ?  He  would  not  have 
been  put  into  the  niggers'  pew.  As  for 
his  clothes,  which  might  have  been  ob- 
jected to  by  worldly  people,  who  would 
have  thought  of  them,  or  of  anything  else 
but  his  immortal  soul,  in  the  house  of 
God  ?  Of  course,  there  were  no  respect- 
ers of  persons  there,  —  none  to  say  to  a 
rich  Frisbie,  or  an  'eloquent  Gingerford, 
"  Sit  thou,  here,  in  a  good  place,"  and  to  a 
ragged  Fessenden's,  "  Stand  thou  there." 

But  perhaps  the  less  said  on  the  sub- 
ject the  better.  Pass  over  that  golden 
Sunday  in  the  lad's  life.  Alas,  when  will 
he  ever  have  such  another  ?  For  here  it 
is  Monday  morning,  and  the  house  is  to 
be  torn  down. 

There  seems  to  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  Mr.  Frisbie  has  come  over  early, 
driven  in  his  light  open  carriage  by  his 
man  Stephen,  to  see  that  the  niggers  are 
out.  And  yonder  come  the  workmen,  to 
commence  the  work  of  demolition. 

But  the  niggers  are  not  out ;  not  an 
article  of  furniture  has  been  removed. 

"  You  see,  Sir,"  —  Mr.  Williams  calm- 
ly represents  the  case  to  his  landlord, 
as  he  sits  in  his  carriage,  —  "  it  has  been 
impossible.  We  shall  certainly  go,  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  another  house  any- 
where in  town  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  get  another  house 
in  town,"  interrupts  the  full-blooded,  red- 
faced  Frisbie.  "  We  have  had  enough  of 


you.  You  have  had  fair  warning.  Now 
out  with  your  traps,  and  off  with  you ! " 

"  I  trust,  at  least,  Sir,  you  will  give  us 
another  week  " 

"  Not  an  hour  !" 

"  One  day,"  remonstrates  the  mild 
negro;  "I  don't  think  you  will  refuse 
us  that." 

"  Not  a  minute  !  "  exclaims  the  firm 
Frisbie.  "  I  've  borne  with  you  long 
enough.  Fact  is,  we  have  got  tired  of 
niggers  in  this  town.  I  bought  the  house 
with  you  in  it,  or  you  never  would  have 
got  in.  Now  it  is  coming  down.  Call  out 
your  folks,  and  save  your  stuff,  if  you  're 
going  to.  —  Good  morning,  Adsly,"  to 
the  master  carpenter.  "  Go  to  work 
with  your  fellows.  Guess  they  '11  be 
glad  to  get  out  by  the  time  you  've  rip- 
ped the  roof  off." 

Mr.  Williams  retires,  disheartened,  his 
visage  surcharged  with  trouble.  For  this 
wretched  dwelling  was  his  home,  and 
dear  to  him.  It  was  the  centre  of  his 
world.  Around  it  all  the  humble  hopes 
and  pleasures  of  the  man  had  clustered 
for  years.  When  weary  with  the  long 
day's  heavy  toil,  here  he  had  found  rest. 
To  this  spot  his  spirit,  sorrow-laden,  had 
ever  turned  with  gratitude  and  yearning. 
And  here  he  had  found  shelter,  here  he 
had  found  love  and  comfort,  the  lonely, 
despised  man.  Even  care  and  grief  had 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  his 
heart  upon  this  soil.  Here  had  died  the 
only  child  he  had  ever  lost ;  and  in  the 
old  burying-ground,  over  the  hill  yonder, 
it  was  buried.  Under  this  mean  roof  he 
had  laid  his  sorrows  before  the  Lord,  he 
had  wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
and  his  burdens  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  light  and  gladness  had  been 
poured  upon  his  soul.  Oh,  ye  proud ! 
do  you  think  that  happiness  dwells  only 
in  high  places,  or  that  these  lowly  homes 
are  not  dear  to  the  poor  ? 

But  now  this  sole  haven  of  the  negro 
and  his  family  was  to  be  destroyed. 
Cruel  cold  blew  the  December  wind, 
that  wintry  morning.  And  the  gusts 
of  the  landlord's  temper  were  equally 
pitiless. 
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HEAD-QUARTERS   OF   BEER-DRINKING. 


BESIDES  the  four  elements  known  to  us 
as  such,  namely,  air,  fire,  earth,  and  wa- 
ter, there  is  a  liquid  substance  not  entirely 
unknown  in  our  country,  which,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  sometimes  called 
the  fifth  element,  under  the  specific  name 
of  beer.  It  is  true,  that,  where  this  ex- 
tra element  is  in  such  repute,  some  of  the 
others  suffer  depreciation,  and  especial- 
ly is  this  true  of  water,  though  this  latter 
is  still  occasionally  used  both  as  a  bever- 
age and  in  purifying  processes  ;  and  there 
is,  too,  a  tradition,  which  these  inland 
people  have  little  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing, that  it  has  sometimes  been  exclu- 
sively used  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  they  are  aware,  that,  if  at  any  time 
they  should  decide  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica, they  might  have  occasion  to  test  on 
a  large  scale  both  its  utility  and  its 
perils  for  this  purpose.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  fifth  element  seems  to  be 
in  the  city  of  Munich,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  People  in  this  country  who 
have  heard  much  of  lager-beer,  and  seen 
a  little  of  its  use  as  introduced  into  our 
land  from  Germany,  may,  perhaps,  sup- 
pose that  it  is  equally  distributed  over 
all  that  extensive  region  known  by  this 
name.  This  is,  however,  an  error.  Just 
as  our  atmosphere  becomes  ever  less  dense 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity,  so  this  fifth  element, 
as  one  retires  farther  from  the  city  of 
Munich. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  for 
the  medical  man,  who  seeks  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  the  vis  medicatrix  Na- 
turae, for  the  philanthropist,  who  would 
stimulate  or  increase  the  means  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  remove  or  diminish 
those  of  human  misery,  and  even  for  the 
statistician,  alike  indifferent  to  both  : 
Why  do  particular  articles  of  diet  and 
beverage  concentrate  their  use  so  much 
in  particular  climates,  lands,  and  locali- 
ties ?  Within  certain  limits  the  ques- 
tion is  easy.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
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tropics  lives  on  the  bread-fruit,  the  plan- 
tain, the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  date. 
They  grow  around  him,  drop  as  it  were 
into  his  mouth,  and  are  just  what  he 
needs  to  allay  his  hunger  and  support 
his  nature.  The  Greenlanders  and  the 
Esquimaux  of  Labrador  eat  the  flesh 
of  bears,  reindeer,  and  seals,  and  even 
drink  their  fat  by  the  quart.  Fruits,  if 
they  were  to  be  had,  would  not  meet 
their  wants,  and  Providence  has  ordered 
accordingly.  He  of  the  tropics,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  external  heat,  needs  but  the 
mild  and  gentle  fire  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  his  native  fruits,  to  keep 
his  life-fluid  hi  action ;  while  he  of  the 
frigid  zones  must  be  kept  in  life  and  mo- 
tion by  rousing  fires  of  seal's  fat.  Tem- 
perate latitudes  produce  most  fruits,  and 
all  the  cereals  and  animals  used  for  food ; 
but  Nature  nowhere  gives  us  these  in  the 
shape  of  plum-puddings  and  pastries,  or 
of  beer  and  alcoholic  drinks.  The  com- 
binations and  commutations  must  be  man- 
ufactured. But  does  an  impulse  in  man, 
like  the  instinct  of  the  bee,  lead  him  to 
make  just  what  he  needs  in  his  particu- 
lar climate  ?  Does  the  Bavarian  take  to 
beer  as  the  bee  to  honey  ?  Does  instinct 
or  appetite  in  general  shape  itself  to  cli- 
mate and  other  outward  circumstances  ? 
This  is  but  partly  true.  As  Nature  has 
distributed  noxious  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  through  land  and  sea,  which 
must  be  avoided,  so  man  may  not  pitch 
or  pour  indiscriminately  into  his  stomach 
whatever  substance  may  be  cooked  or  li- 
quid distilled  and  offered  to  him,  and  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  direct  test  of 
their  innocent  or  noxious  properties,  with 
full  responsibility  of  action  ;  but  still  I 
have  a  profound  conviction  that  all  such 
general  production  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food  and  drink  has  its  origin  in  some 
deeply  felt  necessity  of  human  nature  in 
their  particular  localities ;  —  the  people 
may  be  on  the  wrong  track  in  their  at- 
tempts to  provide  for  such  necessities,. 
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but  that  these  are  felt  and  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  the  production  is  beyond  doubt. 

Allowing  for  the  changes  wrought  by 
time  and  cultivation,  we  can  still  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  what  Tacitus  wrote 
of  Germany  almost  two  thousand  years 
ago: — "  The  land,  though  somewhat  va- 
ried in  aspect,  is  in  the  main  deform- 
ed with  dismal  forests  and  foul  marshes. 
The  part  next  to  Gaul  is  wetter,  and  that 
next  to  Pannonia  and  Noricum  higher 
and  more  windy.  It  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive, but  not  adapted  to  fruit-trees." 
The  whole  country  lies  in  a  high  latitude, 
—  Munich,  though  in  the  southern  part, 
being  forty -eight  degrees  North.  No 
large  city  on  the  continent  lies  at  such 
an  elevation,  —  about  eighteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  In 
the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,'  it  is  exposed 
to  all  winds.  Its  site  and  the  surround- 
ing country  are  a  great  gravel-bed,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  thick,  a  deposit  from  the 
Alps,  spurs  of  which  are  within  thirty 
miles  on  the  south,  subjecting  the  whole 
region  to  sudden  changes  of  weather 
ranging  in  a  few  hours  through  many 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  air  is  raw 
and  chilly,  and  although  many  parts  of 
Germany  have  since  the  days  of  Taci- 
tus developed  an  adaptation  to  the  vine 
and  other  fruits,  none  flourish  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Munich.  The  whole 
country  suffers  from  deficiency  of  nour- 
ishing and  stimulating  food.  They  may 
not  themselves  know  it,  but  this  is  true 
of  the  peasants  who  are  best  to  do  in  the 
world.  Of  the  peasantry  of  Upper  Bava- 
ria, some  have  meat  five  times  in  the  year, 
on  their  chief  holidays, — namely,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Church- 
Consecration,  and  Christmas ;  some  have 
it  on  but  two  of  these  days,  and  some  on- 
ly at  Christmas.  The  exceptions  may  be 
many,  and  the  large  cities  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional, but  the  change  is  of  late  intro- 
duction. When  people  must  labor  upon 
such  a  diet,  they  feel  the  lack  of  some- 
thing ;  but  the  Bavarians  have  been  too 
long  in  this  case  to  think  of  crying,  like 
Israel  of  old  in  the  wilderness,  after  hav- 
ing left  the  abundance  of  Egypt,  "  Who 


shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  " — they  attempt 
rather  to  allay  the  gnawings  at  their  stom- 
achs by  potations  of  beer,  and  the  appe- 
tite grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

It  is  plausibly  maintained  that  the  cli- 
mate of  this  particular  locality  creates  an 
actual  necessity  for  the  use  of  this  bever- 
age. Often,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
my  residence  there,  I  was  besought  by 
friends,  with  manifestation  of  deepest  con- 
cern, to  use  beer  instead  of  water,  with 
the  remark  that  the  climate  made  this  a 
necessary  measure  of  security  against  the 
prevalent  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers:  a 
conviction  which  seems  to  be  deeply 
seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Aside  from  all  this,  there  is  an  almost 
total  want  of  the  pleasant  beverages  used 
in  our  families.  Tea  is  as  good  as  un- 
known in  Old  Bavaria,  its  use  being  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  been  in  England, 
or  have  learned  it  of  the  English,  and  not 
one  woman  in  twenty  thousand  can  pre- 
pare it.  Let  the  word  tea  be  erased  from 
our  vocabulary,  and  from  our  minds  all 
the  cheerful  associations  which  it  awak- 
ens, and  there  passes  from  our  hearts 
none  can  tell  how  much  of  that  which 
we  most  fondly  cherish  there,  —  the  fam- 
ily of  both  sexes,  and  occasionally  some 
neighbors  and  friends,  seated  around  the 
table,  —  the  gently  stimulating  narcotic 
diffusing  a  charm  over  the  whole  social 
being,  and  communicating  itself  to  th« 
vocal  machinery.  Fanatical  reformers 
have  proclaimed  its  injurious  effects ;  and 
it  may  have  such ;  but  they  are  a  thou- 
sand times  compensated  by  its  value  as 
a  bond  of  union  to  the  elements  of  the 
domestic  circle.  The  tea-table  has  been 
the  butt  of  many  a  jest  and  sarcasm,  as 
a  fountain  of  gossip  and  slander.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  the  security  it  furnish- 
es against  the  dissipation  of  the  elements 
of  the  social  circle  outweighs  thousands 
of  such  trifles,  and  we  half  suspect  that 
this  objection  was  originated,  and  is  mis- 
chievously propagated,  by  those  who  are 
already  developing  a  love  for  other  bev- 
erages. If  Cowper,  with  the  "  sofa  "  as- 
signed as  his  subject,  could  sing  so  beau- 
tifully of  all  things  social  and  domestic, 
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what  might  he  not  have  done  with  the 
tea-table — the  rallying-point  of  social  life 
to  so  many  who  never  had  a  sofa  —  for 
his  theme  ? 

From  the  general  use  of  coffee  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  Germany,  we 
have  inferred  its  general  use  by  the  peas- 
antry ;  but  even  this  is  quite  limited,  in 
Upper  Bavaria  at  least ;  it  is  found  only 
where  the  influence  of  city-life  has  pen- 
'etrated.  Sometimes  a  peasant  woman 
has  a  little  hid  in  her  chest,  from  which 
she  stealthily  prepares  and  drinks  a  cup 
when  her  husband  is  away ;  but  it  is  lit- 
tle used.  This  article  was  brought  into 
Western  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  found  beer  in  possession  of  Ger- 
many. The  monks  are  said  to  have 
preached  against  the  use  of  coffee,  as  an- 
ticipating, by  the  dense  black  smoke  which 
arose  from  burning  it,  the  "  fumes  of 
hell."  It  came  from  Turkey,  and  at 
that  day  the  Turk  was  still  the  heredi- 
tary dread  of  all  the  peoples  on  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  Danube.  He  was  next 
thing  to  the  Devil ;  and  what  came  direct 
from  the  former  could  be  but  recent  from 
the  latter. 

Their  beloved  beer  could  not  be  traced 
so  directly  to  an  origin  in  the  nether 
world.  The  German  tribes,  as  far  back 
as  history  or  tradition  reports  them,  seem 
to  have  loved  this  quieting  beverage. 
Traces  of  their  coming  together  as  now 
for  banqueting  purposes,  under  the  shade 
of  Germany's  primeval  forests,  are  still 
found  in  history  and  historical  traditions. 
There  is  one  fact  which  Americans,  so 
accustomed  to  rapid  transformations  of 
society  by  migration,  immigration,  and 
intermixture  of  races,  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend, even  when  they  know  it  as  a 
fact :  it  is  the  persistency  with  which 
national  traits  adhere  to  a  people  in  an 
old  country,  through  generations  and 
decailes  of  generations  and  of  centuries, 
withstanding  the  shock  of  revolution 
both  in  government  and  religion.  Taci- 
tus says  of  these  people :  —  "At  meals, 
they  sit  every  man  upon  a  seat  by  him- 
self and  at  a  separate  table.  Arising, 
they  proceed  armed  to  their  business ; 


and  they  go  armed  also  to  their  ban- 
quets. It  is  no  reproach  to  them  to  con- 
tinue day  and  night  drinking.  Their 
drink  is  fermented  from  barley  or  wheat 
into  a  certain  resemblance  of  wine.  Their 
food  is  simple,  —  wild  fruits,  fresh  game, 
or  coagulated  milk.  They  satisfy  hun- 
ger without  formality  and  without  deli- 
cacies. In  regard  to  thirst  they  do  not 
exercise  this  moderation.  Indulge  their 
appetites  by  giving  them  all  they  desire, 
and  you  may  conquer  them  by  their 
vices  not  less  easily  than  by  arms." 

Viewing,  then,  these  people  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  and  of  Munich  in  particular,  in 
their  cold,  raw  air,  —  in  their  supposed 
exposure  to  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, — 
deficiency  of  good  food, — the  want  of  the 
domestic  circle  as  cemented  in  our  coun-- 
try  over  other  beverages,  —  the  national 
abstemiousness  in  regard  to  food,  and  the 
addictedness  to  beer  for  thousands  of  years 
past, — and  we  have  a  somewhat  rational 
explanation  of  the  springing-upand  devel- 
opment into  such  monstrous  proportions 
of  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
this  article.  Of  the  many  it  may  be  said,  — 

"  They  drink  their  simple  beverage  with  a 

gust, 
And  feast  upon  an  onion  and  a  crust." 

Bavaria,  not  including  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  uses  over  six  million  bushels 
of  barley,  and  upwards  of  seven  million 
pounds  of  hops,  annually,  in  its  breweries, 
making  over  eight  million  eimers,  that  is, 
about  five  million  barrels  of  beer.  But 
nearly  half  the  kingdom  is  wine-growing, 
and  uses  comparatively  little  beer ;  so  that 
this  is  mainly  consumed  in  the  other  half, 
that  is,  by  about  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple. At  an  average  price  of  three  and 
a  half  cents  per  quart,  there  is  consum- 
ed in  the  kingdom  fifty  million  florins, 
or  over  twenty  million  dollars,  annual- 
ly, in  this  beverage.  Both  manufacture 
and  consumption  have  their  head-quar- 
ters in  Munich.  The  quantity  manufact- 
ured in  this  city  alone  in  1856-7  was 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eimers, 
or  about  five  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand barrels,  being  nearly  five  barrels 
a  head  for  the  whole  population,  men, 
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women,  and  children.  Allowing  for  the 
amount  exported,  or  sent  out  of  the  city, 
there  remains  something  like  four  barrels 
to  each  person.  This  is  one  quart,  or  four 
of  our  common  table-glasses,  per  day. 
But  some  drink  none,  others  little ;  a 
man  is  scarcely  reckoned  with  real  beer- 
drinkers  until  he  drinks  six  masses,  — 
twenty  -  four  of  our  common  tumblers  ; 
ten  masses  are  not  uncommon ;  twenty 
to  thirty  masses — eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  our  dinner-glasses  —  are 
drunk  by  some,  and  on  a  wager  even 
much  more.  The  sick  man  whose  phy- 
sician prescribed  for  him  a  quart  of  herb- 
tea  as  the  only  thing  that  would  save 
hun,  and  who  replied  that  he  was  gone, 
then,  for  he  held  but  a  pint,  was  no  Ba- 
•varian;  for  the  most  modest  Bavarian 
girl  would  not  feel  alarmed  in  regard  to 
her  capacity,  if  ordered  to  drink  a  gallon, 
— certainly  not,  if  the  liquid  were  beer. 

The  aggregate  labor  performed  in  this 
branch  of  popular  industry  is  thus  seen 
at  a  glance.  But  how  is  this  done,  and 
by  whom  ?  What  is  the  noise  or  noise- 
lessness  with  which  such  torrents  of  this 
foaming  liquid  rush  daily  through  the 
channels  of  human  bodies  made  original- 
ly too  small  to  admit  half  the  quantity  ? 
What  are  the  final  results  upon  body, 
mind,  and  heart  of  the  present  and  future 
of  the  race  ?  Does  government  encour- 
age, stimulate,  control,  and  turn  to  ac- 
count this  national  appetite  ?  These 
questions  invite,  and  will  well  repay,  a 
few  moments'  attention. 

I  once  heard  a  college  student  an- 
nounce as  the  text  of  his  oration  Lind- 
ley  Murray's  well-known  definition  of  the 
verb, —  a  word  which  signifies  "  to  be,  to 
do,  or  to  suffer  " ;  and  he  followed  up  his 
announcement  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
conclusive  argument  to  show  that  this 
definition  describes  with  equal  accuracy 
three  classes  of  men  into  which  the  whole 
world  may  be  divided :  a  class  who  have 
no  purpose  in  life  but  simply  "  to  be  " ; 
an  active  class,  whose  mission  is  "  to  do," 
to  which  they  bend  all  their  energies ;  and 
a  passive  class,  who  merely  "suffer  "  them- 
selves to  be  employed  as  the  tools  of  the 


men  of  action.  Whether  he  would  have 
modified  his  statement,  had  he  known 
something  of  Bavarian  beer  -  drinkers,  I 
do  not  know  ;  for,  although  these  belong, 
doubtless,  in  general,  to  the  class  of  men 
which  he  designated  as  having  no  pur- 
pose but  simply  "  to  be,"  yet  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  decided  preference  as  to 
the  means  of  their  being,  which  must  be 
beer ;  they  have  activity  enough  to  get 
where  this  can  be  obtained,  and  to  han- 
dle the  needed  quantity ;  and  the  man 
who  holds  and  bears  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  quarts  a  day  must  have  no  small 
share  of  the  grace  of  passive  endurance. 
There  is  a  class  of  the  nobility  too  poor 
to  treat  themselves  with  the  diversions  of 
court-life,  and  with  notions  of  noble  birth 
which  forbid  them  to  engage  in  business, 
especially  as  they  would  thereby  forfeit 
their  rank.  They  fund  their  small  means, 
so  as  to  yield  them  a  stated  income ;  and 
in  spending  this  and  their  time,  they  fall 
into  a  round  which  brings  them  three  or 
four  times  a  day  to  some  place  where 
beer  is  to  be  found,  and  with  it  a  billiard- 
table  and  a  reading-room.  This  class 
does  not,  perhaps,  embrace  a  very  large 
number  of  the  nobility,  but  it  is  largely 
reinforced  from  others,  whose  small  means 
are  similarly  invested,  and  whose  whole 
time  is  on  their  hands  for  disposal.  The 
class  of  men  engaged  in  business,  and 
pursuing  it  somewhat  actively,  give  less 
attention  to  beer  during  the  day.  They 
take  a  couple  of  glasses  —  four  of  our 
common  tumblers — at  dinner,  and  per- 
haps send  out  a  servant  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  day  to  replenish  a  pitcher  for  the 
counter, — not,  however,  to  treat  custom- 
ers, as  used  to  be  done  in  our  country  ; 
but  as  beer  had  been  all  day  secondary 
to  business,  the  latter  is  dropped  for  the 
evening,  and  the  undivided  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  national  beverage.  A 
large  portion  of  the  poor,  and  many  who 
cannot  be  called  poor,  have  not  the  means 
for  this  indulgence ;  and  yet  men  and 
women  are  seldom  seen  at  their  work 
without  a  mug  of  beer  standing  near 
them.  Ladies  have  the  same  provision 
in  their  families,  as  also  students,  and  all 
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who  occupy  rented  rooms  in  connection 
with  the  families  of  the  city ;  from  ten 
to  one  o'clock  servant-girls,  with  pitchers 
in  their  hands  and  immense  bunches  of 
keys  hanging  to  their  apron-strings,  are 
seen  running  to  and  from  the  neighbor- 
ing beer-houses  thick  as  butterflies  float- 
ing in  a  summer  sun,  and  seem  far  more 
as  if  on  business  requiring  haste.  No 
room  is  sought  for  renting  without  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  quality  of  the  beer  of  the 
neighborhood ;  and  the  landlady  feels  that 
her  chances  for  a  tenant  are  exceedingly 
slim,  if  she  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory 
recommendation  in  this  respect.  Scarce- 
ly a  house  in  the  city  is  thirty  steps  from 
where  the  article  can  be  had.  The  places 
fitted  up  with  seats  and  tables  for  drink- 
ing accommodate  from  twenty  to  five 
hundred  persons,  and  even  one  thousand 
or  more  in  summer,  when  a  garden  is 
generally  prepared  with  seats  for  the 
purpose.  At  these  larger  places,  music 
is  often  provided,  and  ladies  are  frequent- 
ly found  lending  the  charm  and  solace  of 
their  presence,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal 
more,  to  the  other  sex,  in  this  self-deny- 
ing work,  in  which  the  men  have  gener- 
ally been  the  great  burden-bearers.  But 
the  greatest  crowds  of  real  beer-drinkers 
go  to  another  class  of  houses,  —  that  is, 
'the  breweries  themselves,  where  rooms 
are  always  fitted  up  for  drinking.  Of 
these  the  Court  Brewery  is  perhaps  in 
highest  repute,  and  is  at  least  a  great 
curiosity.  I  visited  it  three  or  four  times 
during  a  six  years'  residence  in  the  city, 
and  always  in  company  with  others  who 
wished  to  see  the  lions  of  the  place,  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  would  have 
taken  us  to  see  a  menagerie.  Why  did 
the  monks  never  think  of  applying  to 
such  places  the  figure  by  which  they  pro- 
tested against  the  introduction  of  coffee, 
"the  fumes  of  hell"?  The  smoke  of 
five  hundred  cigars  or  pipes  rising  to  a 
ceiling  which  had  been  thus  smoked  for 
centuries,  —  the  hoarse  hum  of  five  hun- 
dred voices  uttering  the  German  guttu- 
rals from  tongues  thickened  by  the  use  of 
beer,  and  floating  heavily  through  an  at- 
mosphere of  densest  smoke,  dimming  the 


lights  and  turning  all  into  an  indefinite 
and  uniform  brown  color, — this  may  in- 
deed be  a  picture  of  Elysium  to  some 
minds,  but  to  ours  it  is  not.  I  never 
found  a  vacant  seat  there,  nor  felt  a  de- 
sire to  occupy  one,  had  there  been  such. 
Stone  mugs  of  double  the  size  of  the 
common  glasses  are  used,  perhaps  to  save 
servants'  labor  in  drawing,  which  is  no 
small  matter,  as  a  barrel  of  beer  lasts  not 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  the  height  of 
the  drinking-time  of  the  evening. 

None  of  the  drinking-places  in  the  city 
are  filled  until  evening.  In  the  after- 
noon many  take  their  walks  into  the 
suburbs,  and  turn  aside  where  a  glass 
may  be  had.  On  all  holidays  the  whole 
city  is  adrift,  much  of  it  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  most  of  this  drift  lodg- 
es against  the  suburban  beer-houses.  In 
summer  evenings  there  are  frequent  en- 
tertainments, some  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, —  as  one  every  Saturday  even- 
ing from  six  to  seven  o'clock,  from  May 
to  November,  a  mile  from  the  city,  in  the 
English  Garden,  where  sometimes  two 
thousand  persons  may  be  in  attendance, 
to  hear  the  royal  bands  play.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  will  always  be  a  con- 
siderable number  among  these  who  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  it  an  hour  without 
beer,  and  a  beneficent  provision  is  made 
for  such,  —  seats  and  tables  for  at  least 
five  hundred  persons  being  there  pro- 
vided, and  often  filled,  so  that  some  must 
drink  standing. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  men  of 
Munich  bring  themselves  around  to  the 
same  place  at  about  the  same  time  of 
day,  especially  if  that  place  is  a  beer- 
house, is  remarkable,  —  indeed,  amusing. 
A  gentleman  residing  in  Berlin,  where 
this  everlasting  beer-drinking  does  not 
prevail,  mentioned  to  me,  as  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  occurrences  of  his  life,  an 
invitation  which  he  once  received  to  visit 
a  Munich  professor  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  Berlin.  The  professor 
told  him,  that,  in  case  he  should  arrive  in 
Munich'  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
he  must  go  directly  to  the  Court  Brew- 
ery, and  would  find  him  there.  We  do 
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indeed  regard  this  as  the  consummation 
of  the  ridiculous  ;  but  to  this  bachelor 
professor  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  He  might  change  his  lodg- 
ings half  a  dozen  times  in  a  year,  and 
so  might  not  be  readily  found ;  but  the 
Court  Brewery  would  remain  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  while  he  lived 
he  expected  regularly  to  appear  there, 
and  there,  of  course,  was  the  only  place 
where  he  could  make  appointments  for 
years  to  come. 

This  incident  will  intimate  what  an 
external  view  of  this  dark  brown  mass 
of  humanity  would  never  have  hinted, — 
that  it  contains  men  of  learning  and  parts. 
Could  one  go  round  and  listen  to  each 
party  by  itself,  instead  of  hearing  the  low 
rumble  which  falls  upon  the  ears  of  the 
general  observer,  the  profoundest  prob- 
lems of  philosophy,  statesmanship,  philol- 
ogy, geography,  ethnography,  and  histo- 
ry would  be  found  undergoing  the  most 
searching  examination.  Fame  says  of  our 
politicians  who  rise  to  positions  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  only  by  statesmen, 
that  they  frequent  low  places  and  min- 
gle with  the  boisterous  crowd.  This  is 
probably  not  a  slander.  But  these  men 
frequent  such  places  only  for  a  purpose. 
Their  tastes  do  not  lead  them  thither. 
They  go  no  oftener  than  serves  their  pur- 
pose. Not  so  with  the  learned  German 
beer -drinker.  He  is  in  his  own  proper 
society.  Chinese  or  Sanscrit,  Arabic  or 
Coptic,  the  last  discoveries  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  or  about  the  North  Pole, 
or  the  more  recondite  regions  of  chem- 
istry or  mineralogy,  may  be  the  theme  of 
a  familiar  discourse,  which  each  of  the 
party  may  fully  appreciate. 

To  these  places,  of  course,  only  the  men 
resort.  Indeed,  in  this  part  of  Germany 
there  is  little  of  family-life.  The  members 
of  the  family  take  their  coffee  separate- 
ly, as  each  rises  and  is  ready.  The  men 
quite  generally  dine  and  sup  away  from 
home,  and  that,  too,  when  their  business 
and  their  residence  are  in  the  same  house, 
and  the  hotel  or  eating-house  is  at  a  dis- 
tance. An  English  gentleman  told  me  of 
a  German  friend  of  his  who  appeared  in 


his  seat  in  the  beer-house  on  the  evening 
of  his  wedding-day ;  and  to  the  suggestion 
that  this  was  not  quite  right  to  the  newly 
married  wife,  he  replied  that  it  did  in- 
deed seem  so,  but  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  encourage  hopes  destined  to  dis- 
appointment. This  may,  too,  have  been 
one  of  those  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  parties  had  already  spent  many  even- 
ings together  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
diminished  the  interest  of  both  in  each 
other's  society  on  the  first  evening  of 
married  life.  A  genuine  Munich  man 
would  never  be  embarrassed  like  the 
Parisian,  of  whom  the  well-known  story 
is  told,  that,  having  been  accustomed  to 
spend  all  his  evenings  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  certain  lady,  he  was  advised,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  to  marry  her, 
and  promptly  replied  with  the  question, 
"  Where,  then,  should  I  spend  my  even- 
ings f  "  A  true  South  -  Bavarian's  plan 
of  spending  his  evenings  is  not  affected 
by  the  trifling  event  of  his  marriage. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  vir- 
tual dissolution  of  family -life  which  has 
great  interest  as  connected  with  German 
erudition.  The  English  or  American  schol- 
ar, whose  social  hours  are  mainly  spent 
with  his  family,  or  in  the  mixed  society 
of  the  sexes,  would  never  think  of  intro- 
ducing the  subjects  of  his  study  into  such 
circles,  and  hence  is  without  the  best 
means  of  familiarizing  his  mind  with  the 
very  topics  to  which  all  his  hours  of  close 
application  are  devoted ;  for  no  subject 
is  fully  understood  and  reduced  to  mate- 
rial for  ready  use  until  it  has  been  in 
some  form  the  theme  of  frequent  famil- 
iar discourse.  It  is  thus  turned  over, — 
looked  at  on  every  side,  —  the  views  of 
men  of  different  tastes,  studies,  and  orders 
of  mind,  who  have  not  disqualified  them- 
selves for  this  by  being  curled  into  the 
same  nutshell,  are  called  forth, — and  the 
sparks  thus  elicited  catch  on  other  tinder, 
which  tad  not  been  touched  by  those 
struck  out  in  solitary  study.  It  is  thus  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  learned  are  familiar- 
ized, and  their  area  extended.  It  is  thus 
that  subjects  which  sit  upon  us  as  holiday- 
clothes  are,  in  a  society  of  German  lit- 
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erati,  who  are  together  every  day  at  din- 
ner, or  over  their  coffee  after  dinner,  and 
every  evening  over  their  beer,  become  to 
them  as  their  every-day  clothing.  I  am 
not  of  those  who  deem  this  result  well 
purchased  at  the  price  of  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  other  sex,  and  the  virtual 
breaking-up  of  family-life ;  but  if  some 
middle  way  could  be  hit  upon  to  secure 
the  two  advantages  at  once,  both  science 
and  society  would  be  great  gainers. 

The  government  has  regulated  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  and  collected  an 
income  -  tax  upon  it,  for  centuries  past ; 
and  this  is  oven  now  one  of  its  most  puz- 
zling problems.  It  determines  the  price, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  at  which  the 
beer  may  be  sold.  The  calculations  are 
based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  medium 
amount  of  fixed  capital  necessary  for  the 
manufacture,  then  the  labor,  then  the 
average  price  of  barley  and  hops  at  the 
October  and  November  markets  of  each 
year;  every  item  which  enters  into  the 
manufacture,  including  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  on  capital,  enters  also  into  the  gov- 
ernment's calculation  by  which  it  deter- 
mines its  tax  and  the  price  of  beer.  The 
price  is  never  increased  or  diminished  by 
less  than  half  a  kreutzer,  or  two  pfennigs, 
that  is,  one  -  third  of  a  cent,  per  mass. 
The  fractional  parts  of  this  half-  kreut- 
zer which  may  appear  in  the  calculation 
are  divided  by  a  fixed  rule  between  the 
public  and  the  brewer :  that  is,  when 
the  fraction  is  one -fourth  of  a  kreut- 
zer, or  less,  the  brewer  must  drop  it 
for  the  public  benefit;  when  more,  he 
may  call  it  a  half  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  government  tax  is  nearly  one  kreut- 
zer per  mass,  making  about  six  mill- 
ions of  florins.  There  is  also  in  sever- 
al places  an  additional  local  beer -tax, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  million  florins 
more.  The  population  of  the  kingdom 
is  about  five  millions.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  population  are  wine-grow- 
ing, and  manufacture  and  drink  but  lit- 
tle beer.  Ledlmayr,  the  largest  brewer 
in  Munich,  made  in  the  year  1856  —  the 
latest  statistics  published  —  one  hundred 
and  twenty  -  nine  thousand  eimers.  Al- 


lowing three  hundred  working -days  to 
the  year,  this  would  be  four  hundred  and 
thirty  eimers,  or  twenty  -  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  masses,  per  day, 
and  would  pay  to  the  government,  at 
one  kreutzer  per  mass,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  of  our  money  for  each  of 
these  working-days,  or  fifty:four  thousand 
dollars  yearly.  In  a  time  of  popular  sen- 
sitiveness, there  is  nothing  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  do  that  would  be  so  like- 
ly to  be  followed  by  a  revolutionary  out- 
break as  to  add  a  kreutzer  to  the  price 
of  the  mass  or  quart  of  beer.  Tin's  ar- 
ticle is  ranked  in  all  police  -  regulations 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  bak- 
eries and  beer  -  houses  must  remain  open 
at  those  holiday  •  hours  when  all  other 
shopkeepers,  except  the  apothecaries, 
must  close  their  shops. 

The  statistics  already  given  have  ref- 
erence to  the  common  beer ;  but,  be- 
sides this,  the  brewers  have  permission  to 
brew  for  certain  short  periods  what  are 
called  the  double  beers,  without  paying 
a  tax  upon  them.  My  statistics  of  the 
beer  -  drinking  will,  therefore,  fall  short 
of  the  truth,  at  least  by  this  uncertain 
quantity.  During  the  brief  periods  of  the 
sale  of  the  double  beers,  there  is  a  great 
rush  for  them,  relieving  somewhat  the 
monotony  of  the  ordinary  routine.  The 
two  principal  kinds  of  double  beer  are  the 
Bock-beer  and  the  Salvator  -  beer.  The 
latter  creates  quite  a  furor.  Many,  led 
by  curiosity  to  the  head-quarters  of  its 
sale,  find  their  amusement  there  in  test- 
ing the  capacity  of  some  great  beer-drink- 
er, —  and  such  are  always  on  hand  wait- 
ing the  chance,  —  by  paying  for  all  he 
will  drink.  These  curious  visitors  seldom 
return  without  a  similar  test  of  their  own 
capacities  ;  and  as  the  article  has  double 
the  alcohol  of  the  common  beer,  many  a 
one  staggers  a  little  on  his  homeward 
way  who  had  never  felt  such  effect  from 
the  common  form  of  the  beverage. 

There  is  also  no  small  amount  of  wine 
drunk  in  Munich.  I  have  not  the  sta- 
tistics, but  the  number  of  large  houses 
with  the  sign,  "  Weinhandlung,"  and  of 
the  smaller  ones  with  the  sign,  "  Weiu- 
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schenck,"  and  then  the  fact  that  at  all 
the  large  hotels  wine  is  mainly  drunk 
at  dinner,  furnish  my  data  for  this  con- 
clusion. In  the  wine  -  growing  districts 
of  Bavaria  beer  -  drinking  is  reduced  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Munich  standard, 
and  so  we  may  suppose  that  the  removal 
of  all  wine  from  the  capital  might  add 
one-fourth  to  the  beer-drinking  as  given 
above,  —  at  least,  it  takes  the  place  of 
one -fourth  of  that  which  would  be  the 
aggregate  of  the  beer  -  drinking. 

The  government  has  a  commission  for 
the  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  beer; 
and,  indeed,  aside  from  this,  the  popular 
taste  is  not  a  bad  test  in  this  respect. 
There  is  an  error  in  the  lines  of  Prior, — 

"  When  you  with  High-Dutch  Herren  dine, 
Expect  false  Latin  and  stummed  wine: 
They  never  taste  who  always  drink ; 
They  always  talk  who  never  think."  * 

The  most  common  manifestation  of  Ba- 
varian beer  -  drinking  is  a  perpetual  tast- 
ing, and  not  a  £ ouring-down  of  the  liquid 
a  glass  at  a  time.  These  people  seem  to 
have  the  art  of  doing  this  thing  so  gradu- 
ally and  quietly  that  the  soothing  liquor 
passes  gently  into  the  circulation,  and 
produces  an  effect  very  different  from 
that  which  would  result  from  swallowing 
it  a  glass  at  a  draught,  enabling  them 
to  drink  without  visible  effect  a  much 
larger  quantity  in  the  aggregate.  They 
practise  upon  the  proverb,  "  The  still 
sow  drinks  the  swill," —  a  proverb  which 
would  serve  admirably  the  purpose  of 
those  who  desire  to  join  in  the  general 
sarcasm  expended  upon  Bavarian  beer- 
drinking,  since  almost  every  word  in  it 
seems  to  express  so  exactly  some  charac- 
teristic which  North  Germans  and  others 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  Bavarians. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  gov- 
ernment's regulating  the  price  of  beer. 
The  margin  allowed  between  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  price  is  half  a  kreutzer  on 
the  mass, — that  is,  one-fourth  of  a  kreutzer 

*  This  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  following 
passage  of  the  "  Scaligeriana  " :  —  "  Les  Alle- 
nians  ne  se  soucient  pas  quel  vin  ils  boivent 
pourvu  que  ce  soit  vin,  ni  quel  Latin  ils  parlent 
pourvu  que  ce  soit  Latin." 


or  one-sixth  of  a  cent  on  the  glass.  What 
a  blessing,  if  the  retail  liquor-trade  in  our 
country  were  reduced  to  such  a  scale  of 
profit !  This  would  bring  less  than  two 
dollars  on  one  thousand  glasses.  The 
work  would  have  to  be  turned  over  to  be- 
nevolence for  its  prosecution,  and  would 
doubtless  be  done  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  The  profit, 
however,  on  this  trade  in  Bavaria  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  manner  in 
which  servants  are  paid.  Especially  if 
good-looking  girls  are  employed,  the  em- 
ployer may  pay  them  nothing,  but  leave 
them  to  get  their  pay  from  the  customer. 
They  bring  him  his  change  in  kreutzers 
and  fractions  of  a  kreutzer,  and  he  shoves 
back  to  them  often  these  fractional  parts ; 
and  if  no  such  are  there,  a  truly  liberal 
soul  may  give  the  girl  a  whole  kreutzer, 
and  then  in  return  he  will  receive  an 
expression  of  thanks  somewhat  stronger 
than  our  lordly  porters  would  allow  them- 
selves to  make  for  half  a  dollar  on  which 
they  had  no  claim.  Small  as  this  profit 
is,  it  brings  to  the  retailers  of  Munich 
about  five  hundred  thousand  florins,  some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  per  annum. 
Then,  if  the  servants  receive  from  the 
customers  gratuities  of  half  that  amount, 
that  is,  an  average  of  one -twelfth  of  a 
cent  on  the  glass,  this  amounts  to  two 
*  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  per 
annum.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  can 
be  conceived  that  nothing  would  be  so 
certain  to  be  followed  by  a  revolutionary 
outbreak  as  the  addition  of  a  kreutzer  to 
the  price  of  a  mass  of  beer. 

The  wit  which  sparkles  and  flashes  in 
a  Bavarian  beer-house  may  be  as  much 
less  boisterous,  or  rather  as  much  more 
quiet,  than  that  which  explodes  over  the 
distilled  spirits  of  our  bar  -  rooms,  as  the 
stimulant  itself  is  less  exciting,  but  is  for 
this  very  reason  the  more  genuine.  Like 
the  myriads  of  fire-flies  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer evening  amid  the  rising  fog  of  a 
marshy  ground,  so  gleams  this  wit  in  its 
smoky  atmosphere ;  still  it  is  there,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  notion  of  Bava- 
rian stupidity.  The  North  German,  and 
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even  English  and  American  satirists  of 
these  people,  fare  generally  much  as  did 
Ulysses's  men  on  drinking  of  Circe's  mag- 
ic cup ;  and  once  turned  into  swine,  they 
are  seldom  turned  back  again,  at"  least 
until  they  leave  the  charmed  spot.  When 
once  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  students' 
convivial  gatherings,  they  feel  that  there 
is  no  escape  without  flying  from  the  place. 
A  drinking  frolic,  involving  Ameri- 
cans, once  called  in  my  aid  to  settle  a 
great  international  difficulty — that  is,  one 
about  as  threatening  as  most  of  those 
diplomatic  cases  flaunted  so  often  in  our 
newspapers— between  the  United  States 
and  Bavarian  governments.  Two  Amer- 
ican art -students  had  taken  a  room  at 
Nymphenburg,  a  little  village  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Munich,  the  site  of  a  royal  chateau, 
which  in  summer  is  always  occupied  by 
a  royal  prince.  There  the  great  Napo- 
leon lodged,  when  he  visited  the  Bavari- 
an capital.  There  the  present  king  was 
born.  There,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
the  king's  youngest  brother,  Adalbert,  — 
who  would  have  succeeded  Otho  on  the 
throne  of  Greece,  if  the  Greeks  had  not 
otherwise  determined,  —  was  residing  in 
the  palace,  and  a  company  of  cuirassiers 
was  stationed  in  the  town.  The  two  stu- 
dents were  visited  on  a  Sunday  evening 
-by  three  or  four  more  Americans,  and 
one  English  and  two  Bavarian  friends. 
The  usual  beer-guzzling  prevailed ;  some 
exciting  topic  was  up,  and  each  must 
have  his  glass  empty  when  the  time  for 
refilling  was  announced.  One  of  the 
Americans  felt  his  capacity  not  quite 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The 
shift  often  resorted  to  in  such  a  trying  sit- 
uation is  quietly  to  empty  the  glass  un- 
der the  table  or  out  of  a  window,  if  this 
can  be  done  without  observation,  —  and 
most  young  men  are  not  very  observing 
at  such  times.  Under  the  window,  out- 
side, sat  a  party  of  the  cuirassiers  drink- 
ing, about  a  dozen  of  whom  made  a  sud- 
den irruption  into  that  bacchanal  cham- 
ber, and,  with  little  explanation,  proceed- 
ed to  clear  it  of  its  tenants  and  guests, 
knocking  down,  beating,  and  pitching 
them  headlong  down -stairs,  until  the 


work  was  done.  There  were  sundry 
flesh  -  bruises  inflicted,  some  small  blood- 
vessels lying  near  the  surface  tapped, 
one  collar-bone  fractured,  a  wrist  sprain- 
ed, garments  torn  off  or  left  hanging  in 
shreds  ;  and  rarely  has  the  darkness  of  a 
summer  evening  concealed  a  more  ludi- 
crous spectacle  than  that  of  these  dispers- 
ed beer-bacchanalians,  each  running  on 
his  own  account,  hatless  or  coatless,  as 
he  happened  to  have  been  left  by  some 
stout  cuirassier  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen.  The  next  day,  a  deputation  of 
the  injured  company  and  their  friends 
came  to  me,  desiring  that  redress  might 
be  demanded  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment. They  stated  their  case  both  ver- 
bally and  in  writing.  They  were  con-. 
scious  of  no  offence.  If  the  assailants 
gave  any  reason  for  their  assault,  it  was 
not  understood.  Most  of  the  young  men 
knew  but  little  German,  and  perhaps 
just  then  less  than  usual  of  that  or  any 
other  language.  The  supposition  was, 
that  the  rough  treatment  grew  out  of 
the  cuirassiers'  jealousy  that  they  were 
not  so  well  served  by  the  waiting  -  maids 
as  the  American  company  and  their 
guests.  One,  however,  stated  the  un- 
important incident,  that  the  coat  of  the 
man  who  handled  him  so  carelessly  seem- 
ed to  be  very  wet.  One  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  present  on  this  occa- 
sion did  not  present  himself  until  sent 
for  several  days  afterwards.  He  had  ob- 
served an  incident  seen  by  no  other,  — 
one  of  which  the  performer,  himself  as 
honest  a  young  man  as  ever  lived,  was 
utterly  unconscious,  —  the  pouring  of  a 
glass  of  beer  from  the  window.  The  beer 
did  as  little  harm  on  the  cuirassiers'  coats 
as  it  would  have  done  in  the  American's 
stomach,  and  was  at  least  the  incidental 
means  of  bringing  the  whole  scene  to  an 
abrupt  end.  The  government  was  in- 
clined to  do  us  justice,  but  very  natural- 
ly thought  that  the  drenching  of  its  cui- 
rassiers might  be  pleaded  in  abatement 
of  the  insult  to  our  national  dignity;  and 
so  a  nominal  punishment  of  the  offenders 
finally  settled  the  question. 

If  asked  whether  inebriation  and  its 
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accompaniments  are  as  marked  under 
the  reign  of  beer  as  under  that  of  the 
more  fiery  fluids  used  among  us,  I  should 
feel  bound  to  reply  negatively.  The 
common  Bavarian  beer  has  but  about 
half  the  strength  of  the  average  malt 
liquors  of  our  country,  and  seldom  pro- 
duces real  intoxication  except  upon  nov- 
ices. It  may  stupefy,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  observable  in  the  mental  ac- 
tion of  learned  Bavarians.  The  charge 
of  dulness,  so  sarcastically  made  against 
them,  could  be  retorted  with  about  as 
much  show  of  reason  against  Prussians, 
Hanoverians,  Saxons,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  people.  The  students,  after  their 
Kneips,  have  what  they- call  Kalzenjam- 
mer,  —  cat -sickness,  —  the  effect  of  de- 
bauch, loss  of  rest,  and  general  irregular- 
ities ;  and  those  who  do  most  of  the  beer- 
drinking  do  least  of  the  studying.  I 
should,  indeed,  fear  fatal  effects  from 
drinking  half  the  quantity  of  water  which 
some  of  them  take  of  beer.  The  drunk- 
enness produced  by  beer  is  at  least  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  produced  by 
distilled  spirits.  The  one  may  be  a  stupor, 
the  other  is  a  brief  and  sudden  insanity. 
Beer  holds  no  one  captive  by  such  spell 
as  that  which  seizes  some  natures  on  the 
first  taste  of  ardent  spirits,  throwing  them 
beyond  their  own  control  until  their 
week's  frolic  is  ended.  The  cases  are 
rare,  if  they  ever  occur,  in  which  the 
beer-drinker  is  enticed  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business,  if  he  has  one,  —  and 
beer  furnishes  the  main  substitute  for 
business  to  those  who  have  no  other  em- 
ployment. If  it  causes  men  to  pursue 
their  avocations  lazily  or  stupidly,  it  does 
not  cause  the  irregularities  and  neglects 
of  American  inebriation.  Cases  of  pawn- 
ing clothes  and  impoverishing  families 
from  the  appetite  for  beer  may  occur, 
just  as  from  laziness,  but  not  as  from  the 
bewitching  appetite  for  ardent  spirits. 

The  practice  of  Americans  in  Bavaria, 
even  of  those  who  never  drink  a  drop  of 
beer  at  home,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
drink  a  little  while  in  the  country,  acting 
from  a  supposed  necessity  in  that  climate, 
or  impelled  by  the  want  of  other  bever- 


ages. Physicians  advise  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  American  physicians  would  do 
the  same  in  the  case  of  their  countrymen 
temporarily  residing  there.  In  my  own 
family,  it  was  taken  every  day  at  dinner 
as  a  kind  of  prescription,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  disciplined  to  drink  their  little 
glass  daily  with  rather  less  urging  than 
would  have  been  necessary,  had  the  dose 
been  castor-oil ;  and  they  always  felt  that 
they  deserved  an  expression  of  approba- 
tion as  being  "  good  children,"  if  they 
drank  their  entire  portion.  Our  taste  for 
beer  never  increased,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  and  should  I  again  reside  in  that 
country,  notwithstanding  the  general  im- 
pression that  its  use  is  a  kind  of  necessity, 
as  a  security  against  the  fevers  incident 
to  the  climate,  I  should  feel  just  as  se- 
cure without  a  drop.  My  little  boy,  born 
in  Bavaria,  and  but  four  years  old  when 
we  left  the  kingdom,  liked  the  beer  bet- 
ter than  the  other  children,  and  so  gave 
some  support  to  the  theory  that  the  Ba- 
varians take  to  beer  by  instinct.  He 
shared,  too,  in  the  patriotic  doubt  of  the 
people  as  to  the  possibility  of  successful- 
ly imitating  the  article  in  other  coun- 
tries. When,  on  our  journey  homeward, 
the  train  brought  us  into  the  little  city 
of  Koethen,  we  found  evidence  of  one 
of  those  attempts  so  unsuccessfully  made , 
everywhere  in  North  Germany  to  imitate 
the  Bavarian  beer.  A  man  passed  along 
by  the  train,  crying  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  Baierisches  bier!"  upon  which 
the  little  fellow,  in  the  height  of  his  in- 
dignation, cried  out,  "  Baierisches  bier 
nicht  !  "— ("  Not  Bavarian  beer ! ") — and 
so  the  cry  and  response  continued  until 
the  parties  were  out  of  each  other's  hear- 
ing, and  all  the  passengers  in  the  train 
had  their  attention  called,  and  their  main 
amusement  furnished,  by  this  childish  out- 
burst of  patriotic  indignation.  At  this 
point,  my  life,  observation,  and  adven- 
tures in  connection  with  Bavarian  beer 
ceased,  and  almost  the  last  echo  of  its 
magic  name  in  the  original  tongue  died 
on  my  ears.  That  the  results  may  not 
be  lost  and  forgotten,  I  now  commit  them 
to  paper  and  to  the  public. 
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FRIAR  JEROME'S  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK. 

THE  Friar  Jerome,  for  some  slight  sin, 
Done  in  his  youth,  was  struck  with  woe. 
"  When  I  am  dead,"  quoth  Friar  Jerome, 
"  Surely,  I  think  my  soul  will  go 
Shuddering  through  the  darkened  spheres, 
Down  to  eternal  fires  below ! 
I  shall  not  dare  from  that  dread  place 
To  lift  mine  eyes  to  Jesus'  face, 
Nor  Mary's,  as  she  sits  adored 
At  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Lord. 
Alas  !  December  's  all  too  brief 
For  me  to  hope  to  wipe  away 
The  memory  of  my  sinful  May  ! " 
And  Friar  Jerome  was  full  of  grief, 
That  April  evening,  as  he  lay 
On  the  straw  pallet  in  his  cell. 
He  scarcely  heard  the  curfew-bell 
Calling  the  brotherhood  to  prayer ; 
But  he  arose,  for  't  was  his  care 
Nightly  to  feed  the  hungry  poor 
That  crowded  to  the  Convent-door. 

His  choicest  duty  it  had  been  : 
But  this  one  night  it  weighed  him  down. 
"  What  work  for  an  immortal  soul, 
To  feed  and  clothe  some  lazy  clown ! 
Is  there  no  action  worth  my  mood, 
No  deed  of  daring,  high  and  pure, 
That  shall,  when  I  am  dead,  endure, 
A  well-spring  of  perpetual  good  ?  " 

And  straight  he  thought  of  those  great  tomes 
With  clamps  of  gold,  —  the  Convent's  boast,  — 
How  they  endured,  while  kings  and  realms 
Passed  into  darkness  and  were  lost ; 
How  they  had  stood  from  age  to  age, 
Clad  in  their  yellow  vellum-mail, 
'Gainst  which  the  Paynim's  godless  rage, 
The  Vandal's  fire  could  nought  avail : 
Though  heathen  sword-blows  fell  like  hail, 
Though  cities  ran  with  Christian  blood, 
Imperishable  they  had  stood  ! 
They  did  not  seem  like  books  to  him, 
But  Heroes,  Martyrs,  Saints,  —  themselves 
The  things  they  told  of,  not  mere  books 
Ranged  grimly  on  the  oaken  shelves. 
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To  those  dim  alcoves,  far  withdrawn, 
He  turned  with  measured  steps  and  slow, 
Trimming  his  lantern  as  he  went ; 
And  there,  among  the  shadows,  bent 
Above  one  ponderous  folio, 
With  whose  miraculous  text  were  blent 
Seraphic  faces  :  Angels,  crowned 
With  rings  of  melting  amethyst ; 
Mute,  patient  Martyrs,  cruelly  bound 
To  blazing  fagots ;  here  and  there, 
Some  bold,  serene  Evangelist, 
Or  Mary  in  her  sunny  hair : 
And  here  and  there  from  out  the  words 
A  brilliant  tropic  bird  took  flight ; 
And  through  the  margins  many  a  vine 
Went  wandering  —  roses,  red  and  white, 
Tulip,  wind-flower,  and  columbine 
Blossomed.     To  his  believing  mind 
These  things  were  real,  and  the  soft  wind, 
Blown  through  the  mullioned  window,  took 
Scent  from  the  lilies  in  the  book. 

"  Santa  Maria  ! "  cried  Friar  Jerome, 
"  Whatever  man  illumined  this, 
Though  he  were  steeped  heart-deep  in  sin, 
Was  worthy  of  unending  bliss, 
And  no  doubt  hath  it !     Ah  !  dear  Lord, 
Might  I  so  beautify  Thy  Word  ! 
What  sacristan,  the  convents  through, 
Transcribes  with  such  precision  ?  who 
Does  such  initials  as  I  do  ? 
Lo  !  I  will  gird  me  to  this  work, 
And  save  me,  ere  the  one  chance  slips. 
On  smooth,  clean  parchment  I  '11  engross 
The  Prophet's  fell  Apocalypse ; 
And  as  I  write  from  day  to  day, 
Perchance  my  sins  will  pass  away." 

So  Friar  Jerome  began  his  Book. 
From  break  of  dawn  till  curfew-chime 
He  bent  above  the  lengthening  page, 
Like  some  rapt  poet  o'er  his  rhyme. 
He  scarcely  paused  to  tell  his  beads, 
Except  at  night ;  and  then  he  lay 
And  tossed,  unrestful,  on  the  straw, 
Impatient  for  the  coming  day,  — • 
Working  like  one  who  feels,  perchance, 
That,  ere  the  longed-for  goal  be  won, 
Ere  Beauty  bare  her  perfect  breast, 
Black  Death  may  pluck  him  from  the  sun. 
At  intervals  the  busy  brook, 
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Turning  the  mill-wheel,  caught  his  ear ; 

And  through  the  grating  of  the  cell 

He  saw  the  honeysuckles  peer ; 

And  knew  't  was  summer,  that  the  sheep 

In  golden  pastures  lay  asleep  ; 

And  felt,  that,  somehow,  God  was  near. 

In  his  green  pulpit  on  the  elm, 

The  robin,  abbot  of  that  wood, 

Held  forth  by  times ;  and  Friar  Jerome 

Listened,  and  smiled,  and  understood. 

While  summer  wrapped  the  blissful  land, 
What  joy  it  was  to  labor  so, 
To  see  the  long-tressed  Angels  grow 
Beneath  the  cunning  of  his  hand, 
Vignette  and  tail-piece  deftly  wrought ! 
And  little  recked  he  of  the  poor 
That  missed  him  at  the  Convent-door ; 
Or,  thinking  of  them,  put  the  thought 
Aside.     "  I  feed  the  souls  of  men 
Henceforth,  and  not  their  bodies !  "  —  yet 
Their  sharp,  pinched  features,  now  and  then, 
Stole  in  between  him  and  his  Book, 
And  filled  him  with  a  vague  regret. 

Now  on  that  region  fell  a  blight : 
The  corn  grew  cankered  in  its  sheath ; 
And  from  the  verdurous  uplands  rolled 
A  sultry  vapor  fraught  with  death, — 
A  poisonous  mist,  that,  like  a  pall, 
Hung  black  and  stagnant  over  all. 
Then  came  the  sickness,  —  the  malign 
Green-spotted  terror,  called  the  Pest, 
That  took  the  light  from  loving  eyes, 
And  made  the  young  bride's  gentle  breast 
A  fatal  pillow.    Ah  !  the  woe, 
The  crime,  the  madness  that  befell ! 
In  one  short  night  that  vale  became 
More  foul  than  Dante's  inmost  hell. 
Men  cursed  their  wives ;  and  mothers  left 
Their  nursing  babes  alone  to  die, 
And  wantoned,  singing,  through  the  streets, 
With  shameless  brow  and  frenzied  eye  ; 
And  senseless  clowns,  not  fearing  God, — 
Such  power  the  spotted  fever  had, — 
Razed  Cragwood  Castle  on  the  hill, 
•  Pillaged  the  wine-bins,  and  went  mad. 

And  evermore  that  dreadful  pall 
Of  mist  hung  stagnant  over  all  : 
By  day,  a  sickly  light  broke  through 
The  heated  fog,  on  town  and  field ; 
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By  night  the  moon,  in  anger,  turned 
Against  the  earth  its  mottled  shield. 

Then  from  the  Convent,  two  and  two, 
The  Prior  chanting  at  their  head, 
The  monks  went  forth  to  shrive  the  sick, 
And  give  the  hungry  grave  its  dead,  — 
Only  Jerome,  he  went  not  forth, 
But  hiding  in  his  dusty  nook, 
"  Let  come  what  will,  I  must  illume 
The  last  ten  pages  of  my  Book  ! " 
He  drew  his  stool  before  the  desk, 
And  sat  him  down,  distraught  and  wan, 
To  paint  his  darling  masterpiece, 
The  stately  figure  of  Saint  John. 
He  sketched  the  head  with  pious  care, 
Laid  in  the  tint,  when,  powers  of  Grace  ! 
He  found  a  grinning  Death's-head  there, 
And  not  the  grand  Apostle's  face  ! 

Then  up  he  rose  with  one  long  cry  : 
"  'T  is  Satan's  self  does  this,"  cried  he, 
"  Because  I  shut  and  barred  my  heart 
When  Thou  didst  loudest  call  to  me ! 

0  Lord,  Thou  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men, 
Thou  know'st  that  I  did  yearn  to  make 
Thy  Word  more  lovely  to  the  eyes 

Of  sinful  souls,  for  Christ  his  sake ! 
Nathless,  I  leave  the  task  undone  : 

1  give  up  all  to  follow  Thee,  — 
Even  like  him  who  gave  his  nets 
To  winds  and  waves  by  Galilee  ! " 

Which  said,  he  closed  the  precious  Book 
In  silence  with  a  reverent  hand ; 
And,  drawing  his  cowl  about  his  face, 
Went  forth  into  the  Stricken  Land. 
And  there  was  joy  in  heaven  that  day,  — 
More  joy  o'er  that  forlorn  old  friar 
Than  over  fifty  sinless  men 


What  deeds  he  did  in  that  dark  town, 
What  hearts  he  soothed  with  anguish  torn, 
What  weary  ways  of  woe  he  trod, 
Are  written  in  the  Book  of  God, 
And  shall  be  read  at  Judgment- Morn. 
The  weeks  crept  on,  when,  one  still  day, 
God's  awful  presence  filled  the  sky, 
And  that  black  vapor  floated  by, 
And,  lo !  the  sickness  passed  away. 
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With  silvery  clang,  by  thorp  and  town, 
The  bells  made  merry  in  their  spires, 
Men  kissed  each  other  on  the  street, 
And  music  piped  to  dancing  feet 
The  livelong  night,  by  roaring  fires  ! 

Then  Friar  Jerome,  a  wasted  shape,  — 
For  he  had  taken  the  Plague  at  last,  — 
Rose  up,  and  through  the  happy  town, 
And  through  the  wintry  woodlands  passed 
Into  the  Convent     What  a  gloom 
Sat  brooding  in  each  desolate  room  ! 
What  silence  in  the  corridor  ! 
For  of  that  long,  innumerous  train 
Which  issued  forth  a  month  before, 
Scarce  twenty  had  come  back  again  ! 

Counting  his  rosary  step  by  step, 
With  a  forlorn  and  vacant  air, 
Like  some  unshriven  church-yard  thing, 
The  Friar  crawled  up  the  mouldy  stair 
To  his  damp  cell,  that  he  might  look 
Once  more  on  his  beloved  Book. 

And  there  it  lay  upon  the  stand, 
Open  !  — he  had  not  left  it  so. 
He  grasped  it,  with  a  cry  ;  for,  lo  ! 
He  saw  that  some  angelic  hand, 
While  he  was  gone,  had  finished  it  ! 
There  't  was  complete,  as  he  had  planned ! 
There,  at  the  end,  stood  JFfttfs,  writ 
And  gilded  as  no  man  could  do,  — 
Not  even  that  pious  anchoret, 
Bilfrid,  the  wonderful,  —  nor  yet 
The  miniatore  Ethelwold,  — 
Nor  Durham's  Bishop,  who  of  old 
(England  still  hoards  the  priceless  leaves) 
Did  the  Four  Gospels  all  in  gold. 
And  Friar  Jerome  nor  spoke  nor  stirred, 
But,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  word, 
He  passed  from  sin  and  want  and  scorn  ; 
And  suddenly  the  chapel-bells 
Rang  in  the  holy  Christmas-Morn  ! 

In  those  wild  wars  which  racked  the  land, 
Since  then,  and  kingdoms  rent  in  twain, 
The  Friar's  Beautiful  Book  was  lost,  — 
That  miracle  of  hand  and  brain  : 
Yet,  though  its  leaves  were  torn  and  tossed, 
The  volume  was  not  writ  in  vain ! 
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LITERARY   LIFE   IN   PARIS. 


THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 


PART  I. 


WE  are  no  "  lion-hunters."  When  we 
wish  to  learn  something  of  eminent  au- 
thors, we  hasten  to  the  nearest  book-shop 
and  buy  their  works.  They  put  the  best 
of  themselves  in  their  books.  The  old 
saw  tells  us  how  completely  all  great  men 
give  the  best  part  of  themselves  to  the 
public,  while  the  valet-de-chambre  picks 
up  little  else  than  food  for  contempt. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  as  inquisitive  about 
everything  that  concerns  eminent  people 
as  anybody  can  be.  We  would  not  blot 
a  single  line  from  Boswell.  We  protest 
against  a  word  being  effaced  from  the 
garrulous  pages  of  Lady  Blessington  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  "  hang  "  the  stars  with 
which  Earl  Russell  has  milky  -  wayed 
Moore's  Diary.  But  we  are  no  "  lion- 
hunters,"  (the  name  should  be  "  lion-har- 
riers,") simply  because  this  chase  is  not 
the  best  way  to  take  the  game  we  de- 
sire. What  does  the  lion-hunter  secure  ? 
A  commonplace  observation  upon  the 
weather,  an  adroit  or  awkward  parry  of 
flattery,  and  some  superficial  compliment 
upon  one's  native  place  or  present  resi- 
dence ;  for  a  great  man  at  bay  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  casual  acquaintance 
extremely  on  his  guard,  and,  commonly, 
extremely  fatigued  by  admirers.  True, 
one  obtains  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  man's  voice,  and  the  hearth  where 
he  lives,  and  the  right  to  boast  with  truth, 
"  I  have  seen  him."  Voila  tout !  Now 
this  is  not  what  we  want.  We  desire  some 
good,  clear,  faithful  account  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  they  are,  when  they  talk  freely  and 
easily  to  their  contemporaries,  to  their 
peers.  Boswell's  picture  of  the  Literary 
Club  is  invaluable,  although,  with  the  in- 
satiable curiosity  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, we  regret  that  the  prince  of  reporters 
failed  to  sketch  the  persons  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  dramatis  persona  whose  con- 
versations he  has  so  faithfully  recorded. 


We  wish  to  go  behind  the  scenes,  and  to 
hear  the  conversation  engaged  in  in  the 
green-room.  We  expect  to  see  some  dirt, 
some  grease-pots,  stained  ropes,  and  un- 
painted  pulleys, — and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
we  want  to  see  these  blemishes.  They 
are  encouraging.  They  lessen  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  it  by  teaching  us 
that  even  fairy-land  knows  no  exemption 
from  those  imperfections  which  blur  our 
purest  natures. 

A  work  has  lately  appeared  in  Europe 
which  in  some  measure  gratifies  this  de- 
sire. It  exhibits  in  full  light  a  good  ma- 
ny scenes  of  literary  life  in  Paris.  They 
may  be  and  probably  are  exaggerated, 
but  exaggerations  do  not  mar  truth ;  if 
they  did,  we  should  be  obliged  to  throw 
away  the  microscope,  with  nativities  and 
divining-rods.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
our  readers  a  share  of  the  pleasure  we 
have  found  in  perusing  this  picture  of 
Paris  life.  We  forewarn  them  that  we 
have  taken  liberties  innumerable  with  the 
book.  We  have  compressed  into  these 
few  leaves  a  volume  of  several  hundred 
pages.  We  have  discarded  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  author,  and  introduced 
him  personally  to  the  reader  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  autobiographer.  We  have 
not  scrupled  to  make  explanations  and 
additions  wherever  we  thought  them  ne- 
cessary, without  resorting  to  the  artifice 
of  notes  or  of  quotation-marks.  We  re- 
peat, that  we  have  taken  a  great  many 
liberties  with  the  author ;  but  we  have 
made  no  statement,  advanced  no  fact, 
indulged  no  reflection,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  work  referred  to,  or  in  some 
trustworthy  authority.  And  now  we  leave 
him  the  floor  without  another  observa- 
tion. 

I  am  Count  Armand  de  Pontmartin.  I 
was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Aix,  in  Pro- 
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vence,  in  1820.  I  was  educated  at  Paris, 
but  the  first  twelve  years  after  1  left  col- 
lege were  passed  on  my  estate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  income  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Belonging  to  a  Legit- 
imist family,  my  principles  forbade  my 
serving  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  how  to  satisfy  that 
thirst .  for  activity  which  fevers  youth, 
had  I  not  for  years  burned  with  the  am- 
bition to  acquire  literary  fame.  Circum- 
stances conspired  to  thwart  these  liter- 
ary schemes,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
reached  my  thirtieth  year  that  I  came 
to  Paris  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion  and 
hope,  a  trunk  full  of  manuscripts,  and 
some  friends'  addresses  on  my  memoran 
dum-book.  Before  I  had  been  a  week  in 
town  they  had  introduced  me  to  three  or 
four  editors  of  newspapers  or  reviews,  and 
to  several  publishers  and  theatrical  mana- 
gers. In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  breakfast- 
ed alone  at  Cafe  Bignon  with  one  of  my 
favorite  authors,  the  celebrated  novelist, 
Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau.*  I  was  con- 
founded with  astonishment  and  gratitude 
that  he  should  allow  me  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  and  eat  with  him.  I  felt  em- 
barrassed to  know  where  to  find  viands 
meet  to  offer  him,  and  beverages  not  un- 
worthy to  pass  his  lips.  There  were  in 
his  works  so  many  souls  exiled  from  heav- 
en, so  many  tearful  smiles,  so  many  mel- 
ancholy glances  constantly  turned  to- 
wards the  infinite  horizon,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  something  like  sacrilege  to  offer  to 
the  creator  of  this  noble  and  charming 
world  a  dish  of  rosbif  aux  pommes  and  a 
turbot  a  la  Hollandaise  and  claret  wine. 
I  could  have  invented  for  him  some  of 
those  Oriental  delicacies  made  by  sulta- 
nas during  harem's  heavy  hours:  rose- 
leaves  kneaded  with  snow-water,  dreams 
or  perfumes  disguised  as  sweetmeats,  or 
citron  and  myrtle-flowers  dew-diamond- 
ed in  golden  beakers.  Of  a  truth,  the 

*Need  we  say  that  this  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  a  librarian 
of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  the  well-known 
author  of  "  Mademoiselle  dela  Seigliere,"  "La 
Maison  de  Penarvan,"  "  Sacs  et  Parchemins," 
etc.? 


personal  appearance  of  my  poetical  guest 
did  give  something  of  a  shock  to  the  ideal 
I  had  formed.  Many  and  many  a  time 
I  had  pictured  him  to  myself  tall  and 
thin  and  pale,  with  large  black  eyes  rais- 
ed heavenwards,  and  hair  curling  natu- 
rally on  a  forehead  shadowed  by  melan- 
choly !  In  reality,  Monsieur  Jules  San- 
deau is  a  good  stout  fellow,  with  broad, 
stalwart  shoulders,  a  tendency  to  prema- 
ture obesity,  small,  bright,  gentle,  acute 
eyes,  a  head  as  bald  as  my  knee,  rather 
thick  lips,  and  a  rubicund  complexion ; 
he  has  an  air  of  good-nature  and  simpli- 
city which  excludes  everything  like  sen- 
timental exaggeration ;  he  wears  a  black 
cravat  tied  negligently  around  a  muscu- 
lar neck ;  in  fine,  he  looks  like  a  sub- 
lieutenant dressed  in  citizen's  -  clothes. 
I  got  over  this  shock,  and  hunted  all 
through  the  bill  of  fare,  (which,  as  you 
know,  forms  in  Paris  a  duodecimo  vol- 
ume of  a  good  many  pages,)  trying  my 
best  to  discover  some  romantic  dish  and 
some  supernal  liqueur,  until  he  cut  short 
my  chase  by  suggesting  a  dinner  of  the 
most  vulgar  solidity  ;  and  when  I  tried  to 
retrieve  this  commonplace  dinner  by  or- 
dering for  dessert  some  vapory  liqueurs, 
such  as  uncomprehended  women  sip,  he 
proposed  a  glass  of  brandy.  This  was 
my  first  literary  deception. 

A  theatrical  newspaper  was  lying  on 
the  table.  It  contained  an  account  of  a 
piece  played  the  evening  before.  The 
writer  spoke  of  the  play  as  a  master- 
piece, and  of  the  performance  as  being 
one  of  those  triumphs  which  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art.  I 
read  this  panegyric  with  avidity,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Oh,  what  a  glorious  thing  success  is  ! 
How  happy  that  author  must  be  ! " 

"  He ! "  replied  Monsieur  Sandeau, 
smiling ;  "he  is  mortified  to  death ;  his 
play  is  execrable,  and  it  fell  flat." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken ! " 

"  I  was  present  at  the  performance ;  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  pleased  at  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  piece,  for  I  am  neither  an 
enemy  nor  an  intimate  friend  of  the  au^ 
thor." 
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Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau  then  went  on 
to  explain  to  me  how  the  theatrical  news- 
papers, which  contain  the  lists  of  per- 
formers and  of  pieces  in  all  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  (play-bills  being  unknown,)  en- 
ter into  a  contract,  which  is  the  condition 
precedent  of  their  sale  in  the  theatres, 
stipulating  that  they  will  never  speak 
otherwise  than  in  praise  of  the  pieces 
brought  out.  The  report  of  the  new 
piece  is  often  written  and  set  up  before 
the  performance  takes  place. 

I  blushed  and  said,  — 

"  That  is  deplorable  !  But,  thank 
Heaven !  these  are  only  the  Grub-Street 
writers,  the  mere  penny-a-liners  ;  the  in- 
fluential reporters  of  the  great  morning 
papers,  fortunately,  are  animated  by  a 
love  of  truth  and  justice." 

Monsieur  Sandeau  looked  at  me,  and 
smiled  as  he  remarked,  — 

"  Oh  !  as  for  them,  they  don't  care 
a  whit  for  piece  or  author  or  public. 
They  think  of  nothing  but  showing  off 
themselves.  Monsieur  Theophile  Gau- 
tier  has  no  care  except  to  display  the 
wealth  of  a  palette  which  mistook  its 
vocation  when  it  sought  to  obtain  from 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  those  colors  which 
pencil  and  canvas  alone  can  give.  He 
discards  sentiments,  ideas,  characters,  di- 
alogue, probability,  intellectual  delica- 
cy, everything  which  raises  man  above 
wood  or  stone.  He  would  be  the  very 
first  writer  of  the  age,  if  the  world  would 
agree  to  suppress  everything  like  heart 
and  soul.  He  is  never  more  at  ease  than 
when  he  has  to  report  a  piece  whose  lit- 
erary beauties  are  its  splendid  scenery- 
and  costumes.  He  will  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, the  plot,  the  characters,  and  the  de- 
tails in  five  lines ;  while  fifteen  columns 
will  not  suffice  for  all  the  wonders  of  the 
decorations.  If  you  ask  him  to  send  you 
to  some  person  most  familiar  with  con- 
temporary dramatic  art,  instead  of  send- 
ing you  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder 
or  the  younger,  to  Ponsard,  or  to  Augier, 
he  will  send  you  to  the  celebrated  scene- 
painters,  to  Ciceri  or  Sechan  or  Cam- 
bon.  As  for  Monsieur  Jules  Janin,  of 
whom  I  am  very  fond,  he  is You 


have  sometimes  been  to  concerts  where 
virtuosos  play  variations  on  the  sextuor  of 
"  Lucie,"  or  the  trio  of"  William  Tell," 
or  the  duet  of  "  Les  Huguenots  "  ?  You 
listen  attentively,  and  do  at  first  detect 
a  phrase  here  and  a  phrase  there  which 
vaguely  recall  the  work  of  Donizetti,  or 
of  Rossini,  or  of  Meyerbeer;  but  in  an 
instant  the  virtuoso  himself  forgets  all 
about  them.  You  have  nothing  but  vol- 
ley after  volley  of  notes,  a  musical  storm, 
tempest,  avalanche ;  the  primitive  idea 
is  fathoms  deep  under  water,  and  when 
it  is  caught  again  it  is  drowned.  Now 
Monsieur  Jules  Janin  has  had  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  the  business  of  ex- 
ecuting brilliant  variations  upon  the  pi- 
ano of  dramatic  criticism.  He  acts  like 
the  virtuosos  you  hear  at  concerts.  He 
writes,  for  conscience'  sake,  the  name  of 
the  author  and  the  title  of  the  play  at 
the  head  of  his  dramatic  report,  and  then 
off  he  goes,  heels  over  head,  with  varia- 
tion and  variation,  and  variation  and  va- 
riation again,  in  French  and  in  Latin, 
until  at  last  no  human  being  can  tell 
what  he  is  after,  where  he  is  going,  what 
he  is  talking  about,  or  what  he  means 
to  say.  He  will  tell  you  the  whole  story 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  speaking  of  a 
sentimental  comedy  played  at  the  Gym- 
nase  Theatre,  and  a  low  farce  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal  Theatre  will  furnish-  him  the 
pretext  to  quote  ten  lines  of  Xenophon  in 
the  original  Greek.  Monsieur  Jules  Janin 
is,  notwithstanding  all  this,  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  a  man  of  great  talents ;  but 
you  must  not  ask  him  to  work  miracles ; 
in  other  words,  you  must  not  ask  him  to 
express  briefly  and  clearly  what  he  thinks 
of  the  play  he  criticizes,  nor  to  remem- 
ber to-day  the  opinion  he  entertained  yes- 
terday. These  are  miracles  he  cannot 
work.  He  hears  a  piece ;  he  is  delighted 
with  it ;  he  says  to  the  author,  '  Your 
piece  is  charming.  You  will  be  grati- 
fied by  my  criticism  upon  it.'  He  comes 
home;  he  sits  at  his  desk.  What  hap- 
pens ?  Why,  the  wind  which  blew  from 
the  north  blows  from  the  south  ;  the  soap- 
bubble  rose  on  the  left,  it  floats  away 
towards  the  right.  His  pen  runs  away 
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with  him ;  praise  is  thrown  out  by  the 
first  hole  in  the  road ;  epigram  jumps 
in  ;  and  at  last  the  poor  dramatic  author, 
who  was  lauded  to  the  skies  yesterday, 
complimented  this  morning,  finds  him- 
self cut  to  pieces  and  dragged  at  horses' 
tails  in  to-morrow's  paper.  Don't  blame 
Monsieur  Jules  Janin  for  it.  'T  is  not  his 
fault.  The  fault  lies  with  his  inkhorn ; 
the  fault  lies  with  his  pen,  which  mistook 
the  mustard-pot  for  the  honey-jar  ;  't  will 
be  more  careful  next  time.  'T  is  the 
fault  of  the  hand  -  organ  which  would 
grind  away  while  he  was  writing ;  't  is 
the  fault  of  the  fly  which  would  keep 
buzzing  about  the  room  and  bumping 
against  the  panes  of  glass  ;  'tis  the  fault 
of  the  idea  which  took  wings  and  flew 
away.  The  poor  dramatic  author  is  mor- 
tified to  death ;  but,  Lord  bless  your  soul ! 
Monsieur  Jules  Janin  is  not  guilty." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Monsieur 
Sainje  -  Beuve  ?  Is  he  as  unfaithful  a 
critic  as  Monsieur  Theophile  Gautier  and 
Monsieur  Jules  Janin  ?  "  I  asked,  rather 
timidly. 

u  Monsieur  Sainte-Beuve  has  received 
from  Heaven  (which  he  has  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in)  an  exquisite  taste,  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  of  tact,  admirable  talents 
of  criticism,  relieved,  and,  as  it  were,  fer- 
tilized, by  rare  poetical  faculties.  He  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  in  the  most  masterly 
manner  the  art  of  shading,  of  hints,  of 
hesitations,  of  insinuations,  of  infiltrations, 
of  evolutions,  of  circumlocutions,  of  pre- 
cautions, of  ambuscades,  of  feline  gambols, 
of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  of  strategy, 
and  of  literary  diplomacy.  He  excels  in 
the  art  of  distilling  a  drop  of  poison  in 
a  phial  of  perfume  so  as  to  render  the 
poison  delicious  and  the  perfume  venom- 
ous. His  prose  is  as  attractive  and  mag- 
netizing as  a  woman  slightly  compromised 
in  public  opinion,  and  who  does  not  tell 
all  her  secrets,  but  increases  her  attrac- 
tions both  by  what  she  shows  and  by  what 
she  conceals.  Monsieur  Sainte-Beuve 
has  had  no  desire  but  to  be  a  pilgrim  of 
ideas,  lacking  the  first  requisite  in  a  pil- 
grim, which  is  faith.  He  has  circumnavi- 
gated, merely  in  the  character  of  amateur, 


every  doctrine  of  the  century ;  but  though 
he  has  never  adopted  one  of  them  for  his 
creed,  when  he  abandoned  them  he  seem- 
ed to  have  betrayed  them.  Accused  un- 
justly of  treachery  and  apostasy,  he  has 
done  his  best  to  confirm  his  reputation, 
and  has  ended  by  becoming  the  enemy 
of  those  from  whom  at  first  he  had  only 
deserted.  His  error  has  been  in  adulter- 
ating that  which  he  might  have  put,  with 
singular  grace,  talents,  and  natural  supe- 
riority, pure  into  currency,  —  in  acting 
as  if  literature  were  a  war  of  treachery, 
where  one  was  constantly  obliged  to  keep 
a  sword  in  the  hand  and  a  poniard  in  the 
pocket.  They  say  he  is  at  great  pains  to 
provide  himself  with  an  immense  arsenal 
of  defensive  and  offensive  weapons,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  crush  those  he  loves 
to  -  day  and  may  detest  to  -  morrow,  and 
those  he  hates  to  -  day  and  wishes  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  hereafter.  Monsieur 
Sainte-Beuve  might  have  been  the  most 
indisputable  of  authorities :  he  is  only  the 
most  delightful  of  literary  curiosities." 

Such  was  the  language  of  Monsieur  Jules 
Sandeau.  He  spoke  in  the  same  strain 
of  many  another  eminent  literary  man. 
Around  these  illustrious  planets  gravi- 
tated satellites.  When  new  pieces  were 
brought  out,  he  told  me  one  could  see  be- 
tween the  acts  the  lieutenants  go  up  to 
the  captain  -  critics  and  receive  instruc- 
tions from  them ;  the  consequence  was, 
the  theatrical  criticisms  were  either  col- 
lective apotheoses  or  collective  execu- 
tions. One  day  it  was  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel they  put  on  the  black  list  for  three 
months,  and  they  raised  up  against  her 
Madame  Ristori,  declaring  that  she  was 
as  superior  to  Rachel  as  Alfieri  was  to 
Racine.  Then  't  was  the  Gymnase  Thea- 
tre they  put  in  Coventry,  for  having  spok- 
en disrespectfully  of  newspaper  -  writers; 
Another  day  Monsieur  Scribe  was  their 
victim,  to  punish  him  for  fatiguing  with 
his  dramatic  longevity  the  young  men, 
the  new-comers,  who  are  neither  young 
men,  nor  new  men,  nor  men  of  talents. 
Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau  had  passed 
through  the  thorny  paths,  the  steppes, 
and  the  waste  frontiers  of  literary  life 
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in  Paris,  without  losing  his  honor,  but 
without  retaining  \  particle  of  illusion. 
He  told  me  of  his  days  of  harsh  and 
pernicious  poverty,  the  abyss  of  debt, 
the  constable  at  the  door,  the  agony  of 
hunting  after  dollar  by  dollar,  "  copy " 
hastily  written  to  meet  urgent  wants,  and 
the  sweet  toil  of  literary  exertion  changed 
into  torture.  I  questioned  him  about  Ma- 
dame George  Sand.  What  child  of  twen- 
ty has  not  been  fired  by  that  free,  proud 
poetry  which  refused  to  accept  the  cold 
chains  of  commonplace  life  and  justified 
the  paradoxes  of  revolt  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  pleading  and  the  beauty  of  the 
dream  ?  I  soon  discovered  that  the  ideal 
and  the  real  are  two  hostile  brothers.  De 
Balzac's  works  had  kindled  sincere  enthu- 
siasm in  my  breast.  Monsieur  Jules  San- 
deau  showed  me  the  dash  of  madness  and 
of  ingenuous  depravity  mixed  with  incon- 
testable genius  in  that  powerful  mind. 
He  told  me  of  De  Balzac's  insane  vanity, 
of  his  furious  passion  for  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, of  his  readiness  to  plunge  and  to 
drag  others  after  him  into  the  most  haz- 
ardous adventures,  and  of  his  insensibili- 
ty to  commercial  honor. 

After  parting  from  Monsieur  Jules  San- 
deau,  I  strolled  towards  a  circulating  -  li- 
brary. I  was  asking  the  mistress  of  the 
establishment  some  questions  about  the 
latest  pubh'cations,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  glass  door  opened  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  and  who  should  come  in  but  Mon- 
sieur Philoxene  Boyer,  rushing  forward 
like  a  whirlwind,  a  last  lock  of  hair  danc- 
ing on  top  of  a  bald  pate,  a  livid  complex- 
ion, a  feverish  eye,  a  sack-overcoat  friable 
as  tinder,  a  hat  reddened  by  the  rain,  trou- 
sers falling  in  lint  upon  boots  run  down  at 
the  heel :  such  was  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  Monsieur  Philoxene  Boyer,  our 
old  classmate  at  college,  and  now  a  critic, 
a  romantic,  an  uncomprehended  man  of 
genius,  and  a  literary  man.  I  had  already 
seen  at  the  Exchange  the  martyrs  of 
money ;  I  now  saw  a  martyr  of  letters. 
Monsieur  Philoxene  Boyer  is  neither  a 
fool  nor  a  foundling ;  he  was  educated  with 
care  ;  he  belongs  to  an  excellent  family 
of  Normandy ;  he  might  have  been  at 


this  very  hour  an  excellent  gentleman- 
farmer,  honored  by  his  neighbors,  and 
leading  a  quiet,  useful  life,  while  cultivat- 
ing his  paternal  acres,  and  making  a  re- 
spectable woman  happy.  But  when  he 
graduated  at  the  Law  School,  the  demon 
of  literature  seized  and  refused  to  release 
him.  His  patrimonial  estate  was  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars ;  ignorant  of  busi- 
ness, he  sold  it  below  its  true  value,  and, 
instead  of  placing  the  capital  out  at  inter- 
est, he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  disgipat- 
ed  it  in  those  taxes,  as  varied  as  old  feudal 
burdens,  which  the  poor,  uncomprehend- 
ed men  of  genius  levy  on  their  wealthy 
brethren.  One  day  it  went  in  dinners 
given  to  brethren  who  deliver  diplomas 
of  genius ;  another  day  it  went  in  money 
lent  to  Grub-Street  penny-a-liners  who 
were  starving ;  again  it  went  to  found 
petty  newspapers  established  to  demolish 
old  reputations  and  raise  new  ones,  and 
to  die  of  inanition  at  their  fifth  number 
for  want  of  a  sixth  subscriber.  In  fine, 
before  three  years  had  passed  away,  not  a 
cent  was  left  of  Monsieur  Philoxene  Boy- 
er's  estate,  and  in  return  he  had  acquired 
neither  talents  nor  fame.  He  is  scarcely 
thirty  years  old  :  he  looks  like  a  man  of 
sixty.  I  know  no  man  in  the  world  who, 
for  the  hope  of  half  a  million  of  dollars 
and  a  place  in  the  French  Academy, 
would  consent  to  bear  the  burden  of  tor- 
tures, privations,  and  humiliations  which 
make  up  Monsieur  Philoxene  Boyer's  ex- 
istence. He  undergoes  the  torments  of 
the  damned ;  he  fasts ;  he  flounders  in  all 
the  sewers  of  Paris.  But  he  is  riveted  to 
this  horrible  existence  as  the  galley-slave 
to  his  chain ;  he  can  breathe  no  other  air 
than  this  mephitic  atmosphere ;  he  can 
lead  no  other  life.  When  I  saw  him  on  the 
threshold  of  that  sombre  and  humid  read- 
ing-room, muddied,  wet,  pale,  thin,  al- 
most in  rags,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
this  wretched  galley-slave  of  literary  am- 
bition as  he  might  have  been  at  home  in 
his  old  Norman  mansion,  cozily  stretched 
before  a  blazing  fire,  with  a  cellar  full  of 
cider  and  a  larder  groaning  beneath  the 
fat  of  that  favored  land,  smiling  at  a 
young  wife  on  whose  lap  merry  children 
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were  gambolling.  He  was  in  the  vein  of 
bitter  frankness.  He  had  not  dined  the 
preceding  day.  He  seized  me  by  the 
arm,  and,  dragging  me  out  of  the  circulat- 
ing -  library,  said  to  me,  in  a  voice  as 
abrupt  as  a  feverish  pulsation,  — 

"  Don't  listen  to  that  old  hag  !  All  the 
books  she  offers  you  are  miserable  stuff, 
fit  at  best  for  the  pastry-cooks.  Oh  !  you 
don't  know  how  success  is  won  nowa- 
days. I  '11  tell  you.  There  is  an  assur- 
ance society  between  the  book,  the  piece, 
and  the  judge.  Praise  me,  and  I  '11  praise 
you.  If  you  will  praise  us,  we  will  praise 
you.  The  public  buys." 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  bitter  voice 
to  utter  a  furious  philippic  against  our 
celebrated  literary  men.  He  attacked 
them  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  This 
one  sold  his  pen  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
that  one  levied  contributions  of  all  sorts 
on  the  vanity  of  authors  and  artists ;  an- 
other was  a  mere  actor;  a  fourth  was 
nothing  but  a  mountebank ;  a  fifth  was  a 
mere  babbler ;  and  so  on  he  went  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  authors.  The  il- 
lustrious literary  democrats  were  Liberals 
and  Spartans  only  for  the  public  eye. 
They  cared  as  much  about  liberty  as 
about  old  moons :  this  one  speculated  on 
a  title  ;  that  one  on  a  vice  ;  a  third,  to 
prossess  a  carriage  and  dine  at  Vefour's, 
had  become  the  thrall  of  a  wealthy  stock- 
jobber who  paid  his  virtues  by  the  month 
and  his  opinions  by  the  line.  He  spoke 
in  this  way  for  an  hour,  bitter,  excessive, 
nervous,  extravagant,  and  sometimes  el- 
oquent. All  at  once  he  stopped,  —  and 
pressimg  my  hand  with  a  mixture  of  bit- 
terness and  cynicism,  he  said, — "  Old  boy, 
I  have  now  given  you  a  dollar's  worth  of 
literature  ;  lend  me  ten  -dimes."  I  hasti- 
ly drew  from  my  pocket  three  or  four 
gold  coins,  and,  blushing,  slipped  them 
into  his  hand ;  it  trembled  a  little ;  he 
thanked  me  with  a  glance,  and,  mutter- 
ing something  like  "  Good  bye,"  disap- 
peared around  the  next  corner. 

The  next  time  I  met  Monsieur  Jules 
Sandeau  he  said  to  me,—"  I  want  you  to 
go  with  me  to  Madame  £mile  de  Girar- 
din's  to-morrow  evening.  She  is  to  read 


a  tragedy  she  has  written  in  five  acts  and 
in  verse.  You  will  meet  a  good  many  of 
our  celebrated  literary  men  there.  You 
must  remember  that  the  watchword  at 
that  house  is,  Admiration,  more  admira- 
tion, still  more  admiration.  You  must  ex- 
cite enthusiasm  to  ecstasy,  compliments 
to  lyrical  poetry,  and  carry  flattery  to 
apotheosis.  But  before  we  go  there  I  beg 
you  to  allow  me  to  return  your  aristo- 
cratic breakfast  by  a  poor  literary  man's 
dinner,  which  we  will  eat,  not  in  Bignon's 
sumptuous  private  room,  but  outside  the 
walls  of  Paris,  at  '  Uncle '  Moulinon's, 
which  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  super- 
numeraries of  art  and  literature.  The 
wine,  roast,  and  salad  are  cheaper  than 
you  find  them  on  the  Boulevard  des  Itali- 
ens,  and  it  is  advisable  that  a  fervent  neo- 
phyte like  you  should  take  all  the  degrees 
in  our  freemasonry  as  soon  as  possible. 
'  Uncle '  Moulinon's  dining-saloon  is  to 
Madame  £mile  de  Girardin's  drawing- 
room  what  a  conscripts'  barrack  is  to  the 
official  mansion  of  a  French  marshal." 

I  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  I  joined  Mon- 
sieur Jules  Sandeau.  We  left  Paris  by 
the  Barriere  des  Martyrs,  climbed  Mont- 
martre  hill,  and  entered  "  Uncle  "  Mouli- 
non's dining-saloon  when  it  was  full  of 
its  usual' frequenters.  I  had  never  seen 
such  a  sight  before.  Imagine  a  gourmand 
obliged  to  witness  with  gaping  mouth  all, 
even  the  most  prosaic  details  of  the  cu- 
linary preparations  for  a  grand  dinner. 
The  dining-saloon  was  a  long,  narrow 
room,  low  -  pitched  and  sombre ;  it  was 
filled  with  small  tables,  where  in  unequal 
groups  were  seated  young  men  between 
eighteen  and  fifty-five,  anticipating  glo- 
ry by  tobacco-smoke.  Here  were  beard- 
less chins  accompanied  by  long  locks ; 
there  were  bushy  beards  which  covered 
three  -  quarters  of  the  owners'  cadav- 
erous, wasted  faces  ;  yonder  were  pre- 
mature bald  heads,  leaden  eyes,  fever- 
ish glances :  look  where  you  would,  you 
saw  everywhere  that  uneasy,  startled  air 
which  bore  witness  to  a  disordered  life.  To 
the  sharp  aroma  of  tobacco  were  joined 
the  stale  and  rancid  odors  peculiar  to 
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fifth-rate  eating-houses.  I  sought  in  vain 
upon  all  those  faces  youth's  gentle  and 
poetical  gayety,  the  exuberance  of  gifted 
natures,  the  amiable  cordiality  of  travel- 
ling-companions pressing  on  together  in 
different  paths.  The  most  salient  charac- 
teristics of  this  bizarre  assembly  were 
sickly  smiles,  an  incredible  mixture  of 
triviality  and  affectation,  motions  of  wild 
beasts  trying  their  teeth  and  claws,  starv- 
ing attitudes,  words  tortured  to  make 
them  look  like  ideas,  a  brutal  familiarity, 
and  the  evident  desire  to  devour  all  their 
superiors  that  they  might  next  crush  all 
their  equals.  I  was  glad  when  dinner 
was  over,  for  I  felt  ill  at  ease, — the  sight 
before  me  differed  so  much  from  that  I 
had  dreamed. 

Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau  gave  me  his 
arm,  and  we  walked  towards  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysees.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
when  we  reached  the  Rue  de  Chaillot, 
where  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  re- 
sided. She  lived  in  a  sort  of  Greek  tem- 
ple, built  about  thirty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  and  down  to  which  we  had 
to  go  as  if  we  were  entering  a  cellar.  The 
house  was  full  of  columns,  statues,  flow- 
ers, paintings,  candelabra,  and  servants 
in  black  dress-coats  and  short  breeches  ; 
but  everything  about  the  place  looked  so 
accidental  and  ephemeral  that  the  Comte 
de  Saint-Brice,  a  very  witty  frequenter 
of  the  house,  used  to  say, — "  Whenever  I 
visit  the  place,  I  am  always  afraid  of  find- 
ing the  horses  sold,  the  servants  dismissed, 
the  husband  run  away,  the  drawing-room 
closed,  and  the  house  razed."  The  Comte 
de  Saint-Brice's  fears  must  have  been  al- 
layed on  this  evening.  Everything  was 
in  its  place,— horses,  servants,  husband, 
drawing-room,  house.  Madame  ISmile  de 
Girardin  was  in  full  dress ;  the  manuscript 
tragedy  was  in  her  lap.  I  found  in  the 
drawing-room  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo, 
Monsieur  de  Lamartine,  Monsieur  Alfred 
de  Musset,  the  three  stars  of  our  poeti- 
cal heavens ;  Monsieur  Theophile  Gau- 
tier,  Monsieur  Mery,  Monsieur  Paulin 
Limayrac,  the  secondary  planets;  Ma- 
dame George  Sand,  the  great  Amazon 
novelist ;  some  doctors,  some  artists,  two 


or  three  actors  from  the  French  Com- 
edy, and  some  other  gentlemen.  At 
this  period  of  time  Madame  Emile  de 
Girardin  was  forty-five  years  old.  Her 
flatterers  still  spoke  of  her  beauty.  Her 
conversation  was  dazzling,  but  it  lacked 
charm :  her  talents  forced  themselves  up- 
on one  ;  her  bons  mots  took  you  by  storm. 
Strength  had  overcome  everything  like 
grace,  and  two  hours'  conversation  with 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  left  one  with 
a  sick-headache  or  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  her  most  fervent  ad- 
mirers has  uttered  this  singular  paradox 
about  her :  "  She  would  be  the  first  wom- 
an of  the  age,  if  she  had  always  talked 
and  never  written  a  line." 

Her  husband,  Monsieur  fimile  de  Gi- 
rardin, was  present,  with  his  pale  face, 
lymphatic  complexion,  glassy  eye,  and 
forehead  checkered  with  a  Napoleon-like 
lock.  He  was  then,  and  has  remained  ever 
since,  the  most  exact  personification  of  a 
pasteboard  man  of  genius  lighted  by  his- 
trionic foot-lights.  He  was  a  compound  of 
the  dandy,  the  sophist,  and  the  agitator. 
His  talents  lay  in  making  people  believe 
him  in  possession  of  ideas,  when  he  had 
none, — just  as  speculators  disseminate  the 
illusion  of  their  capital,  when  in  reality 
they  are  worse  than  bankrupt.  He  be- 
gan what  others  have  since  completed, 
—  that  is,  he  made  trade  and  advertise- 
ments the  sovereign  masters  of  literature 
and  newspapers.  Abetted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  he  introduced  into  the  intel- 
lectual world  the  risks  and  unexpected 
hazards  of  stock  -  jobbing  circles.  He 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  trade, 
and,  besides,  it  gave  him  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the  world, 
of  overturning  governments,  of  dreaming 
of  being  minister,  nay,  prime  -  minister, 
when  the  day  may  come  in  which  good 
sense  is  to  be  challenged  and  France 
made  bankrupt.  Everybody  around  him, 
even  his  wife,  seemed  to  accept  his  su- 
periority for  something  unquestionable. 
Their  union  was  not  one  of  those  affec- 
tionate, faithful,  and  tender  marriages, 
such  as  commonplace  folk  hope  to  en- 
joy, but  it  was  a  copartnership  of  two 
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smart  people,  aided  by  two  bunches  of 
quills.  Each  pretended  to  admire  the 
other  with  an  extravagance  of  show  which 
made  it  hard  for  the  bystander  to  repress 
doubts  and  smiles. 

Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau  had  inform- 
ed Madame  Bmile  de  Girardin  that  he 
intended  to  bring  me  wkh  him.  I  do  not 
know  how  she  found  out  that  I  had,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain,  an  old  aunt,  a  real  duchess,  who 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  whose 
dicta  could  not  be  disputed  by  any  noble 
family  to  be  found  from  the  Quai  Vol- 
taire to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  which,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  are  the  frontiers 
of  that,  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of 
Paris.  Madame  de  Girardin  knew  that 
my  aunt  was  in  a  position  to  open  to 
vanity  the  portals  of  some  noble  houses 
which  talents  and  fame  alone  could  not 
open.  Now  Madame  fimile  de  Girardin's 
monomania  was  to  be  received  in  the  no- 
ble faubourg, —  to  live  there  perfectly  at 
home,  as  if  it  were  her  native  sphere, — 
to  be  able  to  say,  "  My  friend,  the  little 
Marchioness,"  or,  "  1  have  just  come 
from  our  dear  Jeanne's  house,  my  charm- 
ing Countess,  you  know  :  she  is  suffering 
dreadfully  from  her  neuralgia."  She  reck- 
oned a  triumph  of  this  sort  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  applause  of  her 
readers  and  her  friends.  All  the  dull 
pleasantries  with  which  she  adorned  her 
over-praised  "  Letters  "  owed  their  origin 
solely  to  the  unequivocal  veto  placed  by 
two  or  three  courageous  noble  ladies  on 
the  attempts  made  by  Madame  iCinile  de 
Girardin  to  force  her  entrance  vi  et  armis 
into  their  mansions.  For  my  aunt's  sake, 
she  received  me  with  especial  courtesy, 
which  I  was  ingenuous  enough  to  attrib- 
ute to  my  own  personal  merit.  Howev- 
er, I  had  not  time  to  indulge  in  analy- 
sis: she  was  about  to  begin  to  read  her 
tragedy. 

The  tragedy  was  that  "  Cleopatre  "  in 
which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  appeared,  af- 
ter wrangling  for  some  time  with  the  au- 
thoress to  induce  the  latter  to  give  An- 
tony some  other  name,  vowing  that  An- 
toine  was  entirely  too  vulgar  to  be  ut- 


tered on  the  stage.  The  great  tragic 
actress  had  never  heard  of  the  illustrious 
Roman,  and  knew  no  other  Antony  but 
the  Antoine  who  scrubbed  her  floors  and 
brought  her  water.  It  was  a  woman's 
tragedy,  but  written  by  a  woman  in  man's 
attire,  determined  to  write  a  very  mascu- 
line, vigorous  work,  but  succeeding  in  pro- 
ducing only  a  plated  piece,  in  which  ev- 
erything was  puerile,  artificial,  and  con- 
ventional, from  the  first  word  to  the  last 
line.  It  was  an  olla  podrida,  in  which 
Shakspeare  hobnobbed  with  Campistron, 
Theophile  Gautier  locked  arms  with  Do- 
rat,  Plutarch  was  dovetailed  with  the 
Mantua -Makers'  Journal  of  Fashions. 
Cleopatra  spouted  long  speeches  upon 
archaeology,  hieroglyphics,  the  sun,  cli- 
mate, and  virtue  ;  Antony  was  guilty  of 
concetti  in  the  style  of  Seneca ;  Octavia 
prattled  like  a  respectable  Parisian  lady, 
who  takes  care  of  her  children  when  they 
have  the  measles,  and  hides  from  them 
their  father's  bad  habits.  It  was  neither 
antique  nor  Roman,  nor  classic  nor  ro- 
mantic, nor  good  nor  bad  nor  indiffer- 
ent ;  it  was  a  tragical  wager  won  by  a 
smart  woman  at  the  expense  of  her  audi- 
ence. The  latter,  nevertheless,  bravely 
did  their  duty.  Neither  "  Le  Cid,"  nor 
"  Polyeucte,"  nor  "  Andromaque,"  nor 
"  Athalie"— Corneille  and  Racine's  mas- 
terpieces— ever  produced  such  rapturous 
enthusiasm.  Monsieur  Mery  dashed  off 
extemporaneously,  in  Marseillais  accent, 
admiring  paradoxes  which  lacked  nothing 
but  splendid  rhyme.  Monsieur  Theophile 
Gautier,  who  looked  like  an  obese  Turk 
habited  in  European  clothes,  laid  aside  his 
Moslem  placidity  to  cry  that  the  tragedy 
was  marvellous.  Monsieur  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set,  lolling  in  his  arm  -  chair  in  an  atti- 
tude which  seemed  a  compromise  be- 
tween sleep  and  Kief,  smiled  beatifically. 
Monsieur  Victor  Hugo  vowed  that  noth- 
ing half  so  fine  had  ever  before  been 
written  in  any  age  or  in  any  country 
or  in  any  language  —  except  (aside) 
"  my  own  '  Burgraves '  "  !  Monsieur  de 
Lamartine,  like  a  god  descended  upon 
earth  and  astounded  to  find  himself  at 
home,  let  fall  from  his  divine  lips  compli- 
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ments  perfumed  with  ambrosia,  sparkling 
with  poetry,  and  glittering  with  indiffer- 
ence. Monsieur  Paulin  Limayrac,  that 
little  bit  of  a  fellow,  the  fly  of  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  coach,  went  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  his  eye  -  glass  in- 
crusted  in  his  eyebrow,  stiffening  his  wee 
form  as  long  as  he  could  make  it,  rattling 
his  high-heeled  boots  as  loudly  as  he  could 
contrive,  stretching  out  his  round,  dog- 
matic face,  puffing  and  blowing  to  give 
himself  importance,  dying  to  be  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  the  company,  and  mortified  to 
see  himself  reduced  to  sing  his  enthusi- 
asm in  the  chorus ;  he  frisked  about  the 
room,  and  seemed  to  be  handing  around 
his  rapture  on  a  waiter,  as  domestics 
hand  around  cake  and  ices  at  parties. 
The  tragedy  fatigued  me.  This  com- 
edy of  adulation  disgusted  me.  My  very 
humble  and  obscure  position  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  illustrious  shareholders  of  the 
Mutual- Admiration  Society,  organized  by 
the  vanity  of  all  to  the  profit  of  the  vani- 
ty of  each,  kindled  in  me  a  desire  to  show 
myself  frank  and  independent.  I  mur- 
mured, loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all 
my  neighbors,  —  "  Of  a  truth,  the  Coun- 
try's Muse  is  not  Melpomene ! "  Madame 
fimile  de  Girardin,  when  Mademoiselle 
Delphine  Gay  and  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  her  poetical  youth,  had  styled 
herself  "  the  Country's  Muse  " ;  her  ad- 
mirers had  adopted  the  title,  and  it  had 
remained  her  poetical  alias.  The  excla- 
mation was,  therefore,  if  not  very  brill- 
iant, at  least  very  plain  and  quite  just. 
It  soon  went  around  the  room  as  rapidly 
as  every  ill-natured  phrase  will  go ;  for 
everybody  is  glad  to  borrow  such  re- 
marks from  his  neighbor  without  paying 
the  price  of  them  himself.  I  soon  saw  one 
of  Madame  fimile  de  Girardin's  intimate 
friends  whisper  something  into  her  ear. 
She  blushed.  Her  thin  lips  became  thin- 
ner. Her  nose  and  her  chin,  which  always 
seemed  as  if  about  to  wage  war  on  each 
other,  became  more  menacing  than  ever ; 
her  bright,  clear  eyes  turned  from  her 
friend  and  gave  me  a  glance  ten  times 
more  tragic  than  the  five  acts  of  her  trag- 
edy. I  saw  that  my  exclamation  had 


been  repeated  to  her,  and  that  a  univer- 
sal anathema  was  thundered  at  the  rustic 
boor,  at  the  barbarian  impudent  enough 
to  dare  to  be  witty  by  Monsieur  Mery's 
side,  and  to  affect  to  be  insensible  to  the 
sublime  beauties  of  "  Cleopatre."  How- 
ever, all  was  not  yet  lost ;  I  had  uncon- 
sciously another  way  of  conquering  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin's  favor.  Her  counte- 
nance became  wreathed  in  smiles,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  me,  and  said,  in  a  honey- 
ed tone,  —  "  Well,  Count,  give  me  some 

tidings  of  our  excellent  Duchess  de , 

your  aunt,  I  believe  ?  " 

In  the  mood  of  mind  I  was  then  in, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  disagree- 
able to  me  than  this  way  of  recalling  my 
aristocratic  titles  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  sought  to  be  nothing  but  a  literary 
man.  I  replied  with  a  careless,  indiffer- 
ent, plebeian  air,  as  if  noble  titles  were 
nothing  in  my  opinion,  —  "  The  Duchess 

de !  Gracious  me  !  I  never  see  her, 

and  I  could  not  tell  you  for  the  life  of  me 
whether  she  is  my  aunt  or  my  cousin. 
Her  drawing-room  is  the  stupidest  place 
on  earth.  They  played  whist  there  at 
two  cents  a  point.  Every  door  was  wad- 
ded to  keep  draughts  and  ideas  out  I 
long  ago  ceased  to  go  there,  and  now  I 
would  not  dare  show  my  face  again." 

"  Admirable  !  The  Provinces  are  not 
devoid  of  sprightliness !  "  dryly  replied 
Madame  ICmile  de  Girardin. 

That  was  enough.  I  was  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  sadly  wanting  by 
an  ill-natured  remark  plus  and  a  duchess 
minus.  Fifteen  minutes  afterwards  we 
took  leave  of  Madame  de  Girardin.  She 
gave  Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau  a  fraternal 
and  virile  shake  of  the  hand  in  the  Eng- 
lish style ;  I  received  only  a  very  cold 
and  very  dry  nod,  which  was  as  much  as 
to  say,  —  "You  are  an  ill-bred  fellow 
and  a  fool ;  I  have  no  fancy  for  you ;  re- 
turn here  as  rarely  as  possible." 

Soon  after  this  memorable  evening, 
Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau's  friendly  offices 
acquainted  literary  circles  that  a  young 
man  of  the  best  society,  devoted  to  liter- 
ature, the  author  of  some  remarkable 
sketches  in  the  newspapers  and  reviews, 
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was  about  to  appear  as  the  literary  critic 
of  "  L'Assemblee  Nationale,"  the  well- 
known  daily  newspaper,  which  has  been 
since  suppressed  by  the  government.  A 
month  afterwards  my  signature  might 
have  been  read  at  the  foot  of  a  feuille- 
ton  of  fifteen  columns.  About  the  same 
period  of  time  a  fashionable  publisher 
brought  out  a  volume  of  tales  by  me. 
This  was  my  literary  honey -moon.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  number  of  friends 
and  admirers  that  rose  on  every  side  of 
me.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself 
from  parodying  Alceste's  phrase,— "Re- 
ally, Gentlemen,  I  did  not  think  myself 
the  fellow  of  talents  I  find  I  am  ! "  But, 
of  all  surprises,  the  human  heart  finds 
this  the  easiest  to  grow  accustomed  to.  I 
soon  found  it  perfectly  natural  that  peo- 
ple should  look  upon  me  as  a  genius,  and 
I  ingenuously  reproached  myself  for  not 
having  sooner  made  the  discovery.  Ev- 
erybody praised  my  little  book  as  if  it 
were  a  masterpiece.  I  might  have  made 
a  volume  with  the  packets  of  praises  sent 
to  me  ;  but  I  must  add,  for  truth's  sake, 
that  most  of  my  panegyrists  took  care  to 
slip  under  the  envelope  which  covered 
their  letter  of  praise  a  volume  of  their 
works.  I  have  kept  several  of  these  let- 
ters. Here  are  copies  of  three  of  them. 

"  SIR,— Your  appearance  among  us  is 
an  honor  in  which  every  literary  man  feels 
he  has  a  share.  You  will  regenerate 
criticism,  as  you  have  purified  novel-writ- 
ing. One  becomes  better  as  he  reads 
your  works,  and  feels  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  do  better  that  he  may  be  more 
worthy  of  your  esteem.  The  days  your 
criticisms  appear  are  our  red-letter  days, 
and  every  line  you  give  our  poor  little 
books  is  worth  to  them  the  sale  of  a 
hundred  copies.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  you  herewith  a  humble  volume. 
You  may,  perhaps,  find  in  it  some  over- 
crude  tones,  some  raw  shades;  but  do 
not  forbear  to  exercise  your  critical  per- 
spicuity. I  submit  myself  in  advance 
to  your  reproaches  and  to  your  reserva- 
tions ;  to  be  censured  by  you  is  even  a 
piece  of  good  fortune,  as  your  reprimands 


themselves  are  adorned  with  courtesy  and 
grace." 

"  SIR, — I  admire  you  the  more  because 
our  opinions  are  not  the  same ;  they  may 
be  said  to  be  contrary ;  but  extremes  meet, 
and  we  join  hands  on  a  great  many  points : 
are  we  not  both  of  us  vanquished  ?  Cha- 
teaubriand sympathized,  nay,  more,  fra- 
ternized, with  Armand  Carrel.  I  am  not 
Carrel,  but  you  may  be  Chateaubriand 
before  a  very  long  while.  I  would  beg 
to  lay  before  you  the  book  which  goes 
with  this  note ;  some  passages  of  it  may, 
perhaps,  wound  your  honorable  regrets, 
your  chivalrous  respects,  but  they  are 
sincere ;  and  this  sincerity  I  have  never 
better  understood  and  practised  than 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  am  your  most 
assiduous  reader  and  most  f°rvent  ad- 


"  SIR, — Do  not  judge  me,  I  pray  you, 
from  the  newspapers  in  which,  to  my  great 
regret,  I  write :  imperious  circumstances, 
old  acquaintance,  and  —  why  shall  I  not 
confess  it  ?  —  the  necessities  of  Parisian 
life,  have  driven  me  to  appear  to  have 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  most  numer- 
ous battalions.  But  I  have  in  the  Prov- 
inces a  good  old  mother  who  reads  no 
newspaper  but  yours ;  one  of  my  uncles 
is  a  Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis ;  another 
served  in  Conde's  army ;  my  Aunt  Ve- 
ronica is  a  pious  woman,  who  would  for- 
ever look  kindly  upon  me,  if  she  should 
ever  perceive  through  her  spectacles  her 
nephew's  name  followed  by  praise  from 
your  pen.  For  I  need  not  say  that  you 
are  her  favorite  author,  as,  of  a  truth,  you 
are  of  everybody ;  for  who  can  remain 

insensible  to  those  treasures  of 

[Here  my  modesty  refuses  to  copy  the 
text  before  me].  There  is  but  one  opin- 
ion upon  this  subject.  Royalists  and 
democrats,  disciples  of  tradition  or  fa- 
natics of  fancy,  voltigeurs  of  the  old  mon- 
archy or  reformers  of  the  future,  are  all 
unanimous  in  saluting,  as  a  rising  glory  of 
our  literature,  the  pure  and  noble  talent 

which [Here  my  modesty  again 

refuses  to  copy  the  text  before  mel. 
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"  P.  S.  I  send  you  herewith  two  copies 
of  my  works,  which  I  submit  to  your  able 
and  kind  criticism." 

Nor  were  appeals  like  these  the  only 
sort  of  seduction  to  which  I  was  expos- 
ed when  I  became  the  literary  critic  of 
"  L'Assemblee  Nationale."  The  eminent 
men,  sublime  philosophers  like  Monsieur 
Victor  Cousin  and  Monsieur  de  Remu- 
sat,  incomparable  historians  like  Monsieur 
Guizot,  Monsieur  Thiers,  Monsieur  de  Ba- 
rante,  admirable  literary  men  like  Mon- 
sieur Villemain  and  Monsieur  de  Salvan- 
dy,  (all  of  whom  had  spent  their  lives  in 
laying  down  political  maxims,  and  in  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment  that  French 
heads  were  too  hard  or  French  nature 
too  fickle  to  conform  French  life  to 
the  profound  maxims  which  they,  the 
former,  had  weighed  and  meditated  in 
the  silence  of  their  study,)  who  had  for 
eighteen  years  ruled  France,  found  them- 
selves, one  February  morning  in  1848, 
stripped  of  power  and  of  place.  They 
returned  to  their  favorite  studies,  and 
produced  new  works,  to  the  delight  of  let- 
tered men  everywhere.  But,  as  the  hu- 
man heart,  even  in  the  best  of  men,  has 
its  weaknesses,  these  eminent  men,  who 
conld  not  for  a  single  instant  doubt  ei- 
ther their  talents  or  their  success  or  the 
universal  admiration  in  which  they  were 
held,  were  a  little  too  fond  of  hearing 
these  agreeable  truths  told  them  in  ar- 
ticles devoted  especially  to  their  works. 
Now  to  heighten  the  zeal  of  the  authors 
of  these  articles,  the  eminent  retired 
statesmen  held  in  their  hands  an  infal- 
lible method :  They  would  take  these 
trumpeters  of  fame  aside,  and,  without 
contracting  any  positive  engagement, 
would  distinctly  hint  to  these  critics, 
(a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient ! )  that, 
after  a  few  years  of  these  excellent 
and  useful  services  in  the  daily  press 
or  in  the  periodicals,  they,  the  former, 
would  elect  the  latter  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  A  seat  in  the  French 
Academy  was  the  object  of  the  most  ar- 
dent ambition.  No  sooner  was  the  breath 
out  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  forty  mem- 


bers of  the  French  Academy  than  twen- 
ty candidates  entered  the  lists,  and  can- 
vassed, canvassed,  canvassed  the  nine- 
and-thirty  living  Academicians,  without 
losing  a  minute  in  eating,  drinking,  or 
sleeping,  until  the  election  took  place. 

You  may  now  see  the  various  sorts  of 
seductions  which  assailed  me  during  this 
short  and  brilliant  period  of  my  literary 
life.  The  world  lay  smiling  before  me, 
and  I  felt  quite  happy,  —  when  I  met 
Monsieur  Louis  Veuillot,  the  eminent 
editor  of  "  L'Univers,"  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  since  suppressed. 

We  had  exchanged  visiting-cards  sev- 
eral times,  and  a  few  letters,  but  I  did 
not  as  yet  know  him.  I  was  attracted 
to  him  by  the  very  contrasts  which  ex- 
isted between  us.  My  elegant  and  deli- 
cate nature  (as  the  newspapers  then 
styled  it :  they  now  call  it  my  weak  and 
morbid  nature)  seemed  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  that  robust  frame,  that 
oaken  solidity,  which  revealed  beneath 
its  rugged  bark  its  virile  juices.  His 
masculine  and  potent  ugliness  reminded 
me  of  Mirabeau,  of  a  plebeian  Mirabeau 
with  straight  black  hair,  of  a  Mirabeau 
who  had  found  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
calmness  for  his  tempest-tossed  soul.  His 
conversation  delighted  and  fascinated  me. 
One  felt  (despite  some  coarseness  in  mi- 
nor details,  and  which  almost  seemed  to 
be  assumed)  that  there  glowed  within 
him  the  energetic  convictions  of  an  hon- 
est man  and  a  Christian,  who  had  at  com- 
mand the  most  stinging  language  that 
ever  wrung  the  withers  of  Voltaire's  pale 
successors.  No  man  among  our  contem- 
poraries has  been  more  hated  than  Mon- 
sieur Louis  Veuillot.  He  has  flagellated, 
kicked,  cuffed,  jeered,  mocked,  humiliat- 
ed, exasperated,  better  than  anybody  else, 
the  writers  I  most  detest.  He  has  given 
them  wounds  which  will  forever  rankle. 
He  has  indelibly  branded  these  misera- 
ble actors  who  play  upon  the  theatre  of 
their  vices  the  comedy  of  their  vanity. 
We  together  examined  the  pages  where 
I  had  expressed  my  opinion  upon  con- 
temporary authors. 

"  Are  these,"    said    Monsieur   Louis 
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Veuillot,  speaking  severely  to  me,  "  are 
these  all  your  sacrifices  to  the  truth  ? 
Praises  to  that  one,  flattery  to  this  one, 
soft  words  to  him,  compliments  to  an- 
other ?  You  blame  them  just  enough 
to  incite  people  to  buy  their  books.  Is 
that  what  you  call  serving  our  noble  and 
austere  cause  ?  Oh,  Sir!  Sir!"  .'.  .  . 

He  lectured  me  long  and  well.  He 
spoke  with  the  edification  of  a  sermon 
and  the  brilliancy  of  a  satire.^  At  last, 
ashamed  of  my  weakness,  electrified  by 
his  language,  burning  to  repair  lost  time, 
I  said  to  him,  pressing  his  hands  in 
mine,  — 

"  I  am  dwelling  amid  the  luxuries  of 
Capua  ;  when  next  you  hear  from  me,  I 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle." 

I  at  once  began  my  campaign.  I  made 
war  upon  Voltaire,  Beranger,  Eugene 
Sue,  De  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Victor 
Hugo,  Michelet,  Quinet ;  and  as  for  the 
small  fry  of  literature,  I  showed  them  no 
mercy.  War  was  soon  declared  on  me, 
—  war  without  quarter. 

My  first  adversary  was  little  Monsieur 
Paulin  Limayrac.  He  has  become  the 
most  accomplished  specimen  of  the  job- 
editor.  As  firmly  convinced  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Articles  of  War  as  the 
best  disciplined  private  soldier  who  ever 
showed  how  perfect  an  automaton  man 
may  become  by  thorough  discipline,  his 
political  opinions  are  something  more 
than  a  creed  :  they  are  a  watchword 
which  he  observes  with  a  most  supple 
obstinacy.  The  cabinet-minister  he  calls 
master  is  a  corporal  who  has  the  right 
to  think  for  him ;  and  were  the  corpo- 
ral to  contradict  himself  ten  times  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  imperturbable  little 
Paulin  Limayrac  would  demonstrate  to 
him  that  he  was  ten  times  in  the  right. 
But  then  (that  is,  in  1855)  Monsieur 
Paulin  Limayrac  was  a  Republican,  a 
Socialist ;  and  his  weakness  lay  in  imag- 
ining not  only  that  people  read  his  ar- 
ticles in  "  La  Presse,"  but  that  they  re- 
membered them  for  a  whole  sennight  af- 
ter reading  them.  When  you  met  him, 
he  always  commenced  conversation  :  — 


«'  Ah,  ha !  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  Am  I 
not  an  excellent  prophet  ?  You  remem- 
ber the  prophecy  I  made  the  other  day  ? 
It  has  come  to  pass  just  as  I  predicted 
it!" 

Poor  Paulin  Limayrac  really  thought 
himself  a  prophet,  when  in  good  truth 
he  was  not  even  a  conjurer.  Stiffening 
himself  up  on  his  stumpy  legs,  he  stared 
as  hard  as  he  could  through  his  eye-glass, 
and  from  his  giant's  height  of  four  feet 
ten,  at  everybody  who  pretended  to  be- 
lieve there  was  a  God  in  heaven.  His 
occupation  just  at  that  time  was  to  toss 
the  incense-burning  censer  in  honor  of 
Madame  fimile  de  Girardin  under  her 
aquiline  nose.  He  had  become  the  page, 
the  groom,  the  dwarf  of  this  celebrated 
woman,  who  had,  alas !  only  a  few  months 
more  to  live.  He  opened  the  fire  against 
me.  To  gratify  Madame  firnile  de  Girar- 
din, he  one  day  wrote  on  the  corner  of 
her  table  twenty  harsh  lines  against  me, 
(he  took  good  care  not  to  sign  them,)  in 
which  he  said  of  me  exactly  the  contrary 
of  what  he  had  written  to  me.  As  these 
lines  were  anonymous,  I  did  not  care  to 
pretend  to  recognize  the  author ;  besides, 
can  you  feel  anger  towards  such  a  whip- 
per-snapper ?  I  met  him  a  short  time  af- 
terwards, and  he  gave  me  a  more  cordial 
shake-hands  than  ever.  Now  comes  the 
cream  of  the  fellow's  conduct :  for  all  this 
that  I  have  mentioned  is  as  nothing,  so 
common  of  occurrence  is  it  in  Paris.  Note 
that  Madame  fimile  de  Girardin  was  dy- 
ing :  I  was  ignorant  of  it,  but  Monsieur 
Paulin  Limayrac  knew  it  well.  Note  fur- 
ther, that  for  weeks  before  this  he  had 
celebrated  in  the  tenderest  sentimental 
strains  the  loving  friendship  which  exist- 
ed between  Madame  George  Sand  and 
Madame  ICmile  de  Girardin.  Note  last- 
ly, that  Monsieur  Paulin  Limayrac  had 
good  reason  to  think  that  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  who  was  really  the  author 
of  the  malicious  attack  on  me  in  "  La 
Presse,"  which  was  his  paper.  Remem- 
ber all  this  while  I  repeat  to  you  the 
dialogue  which  took  place  between  us 
under  an  arcade  of  the  Rue  Castiglione. 
I  said  to  him,  — 
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"  Ah  !  my  dear  Sir,  Madame  George 
Sand  must  be  gratified  this  time  !  Your 
article  this  morning  upon  her  autobiog- 
raphy really  did  hit  the  bull's-eye,  plumb ! 
What  fire !  what  enthusiasm !  what  lyric 
strains ! " 

"  I  could  not  help  myself,"  replied  he. 
"It  is  one  of  the  fatigues  of  my  place. 
I  was  obliged  to  write  it." 

"  Well,  between  you  and  me,  the  truth 
is  that  your  admiration  is  a  little  exag- 
gerated. The  work  is  less  dull  since 
Madame  George  Sand  has  reached  the 
really  interesting  periods  of  her  life ;  but 
how  fatiguing  the  first  part  of  it  was! 
What  stuff  she  thrust  into  it !  What  par- 
ticulars relating  to  her  family  and  her 
mother,  which  were,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  useless ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Mon- 
sieur Paulin  Limayrac,  with  a  knowing 
look,  "  don't  you  know  the  secret  ?  " 

"  What  secret  ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  have  not  yet  shaken  off 
provincial  dust !  Madame  George  Sand, 
with  that  carelessness  one  almost  always 
finds  in  great  artists,  sent  to  Monsieur 
Emile  de  Girardin  that  enormous  packet 
of  four-and-twenty  volumes,  at  the  same 
time  authorizing  him  to  retrench  at  least 
one-third  of  the  manuscript,  if  he  thought 
fit  But  Madame  de  Girardin  (who  is 
extremely  astute)  thought,  that,  if  the 


work  were  published  without  the  numer- 
ous dull  chapters  of  the  first  part,  it  would 
command  too  brilliant  a  success ;  and 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  determin- 
ed that  the  whole  four-and-twenty  vol- 
umes should  appear  without  the  omission 
of  a  single  line,  —  which  is  all  the  more 
noble,  grand,  and  generous,  as  we  pay 
a  high  price  for  the  'copy,'  and  it  has 
curtailed  our  subscription  -  list  a  good 
deal." 

"  I  thought  Madame  George  Sand  and 
Madame  Eniile  de  Girardin  were  upon 
the  footing  of  a  most  affectionate  friend- 
ship." 

"'Tis  a  woman's  friendship.  'T  is 
a  poet's  love  for  a  poet.  Each  adores 
the  other ;  but  then  what  is  more  vulgar 
than  to  love  one's  friends  when  they  are 
successful  ?  Every  hind  can  do  that ; 
while  none  but  delicate  and  sensitive 
souls  can  shed  torrents  of  tears  over  a 
friend's  reverses." 

A  fortnight  after  this  conversation  took 
place,  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  died. 
There  was  a  flood  of  panegyrics  and 
of  tears.  Monsieur  Paulin  Limayrac  was 
chief  pall -bearer,  and  demonstrated  in 
the  columns  of  "La  Presse  "  that  Ma- 
dame Emile  de  Girardin  had  herself  alone 
more  genius  than  Sappho,  Corinne,  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Stae'l,  and 
Madame  George  Sand,  all  put  together. 


THE  LITTLE   COUNTRY -GIRL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  father's  old  friend,  Captain  Joseph, 
came  down  by  the  morning  train,  to  in- 
quire concerning  a  will  placed  in  my 
keeping  by  Farmer  Hill,  lately  deceased. 

This  is  his  first  visit  since  our  mar- 
riage. 

He  declares  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  —  a  certain  person,  and  insists  on 
my  revealing  the  reason,  or  reasons,  of 


her  choosing  —  a  certain  person,  when 
she  might,  no  doubt,  have  done  better. 

And  he  is  equally  charmed  with  our 
locality,  —  is  glad  to  find  such  a  para- 
dise. 

I  like  Captain  Joseph.  He  does  n't 
croak.  Some  old  men  would  look  dis- 
mal, and  say,  perhaps,  —  "  Happiness 
is  not  for  earth,"  or,  "  In  prosperity 
prepare  for  adversity."  As  if  anybody 
could  ! 
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"  A  beautiful  spot,"  says  Captain  Jo- 
seph. And  truly  it  is  a  pleasant  place 
here,  close  by  the  sea,  — a  place  made  on 
purpose  to  live  in.  It  is  a  sort  of  valley, 
shut  in  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  by 
high  wooded  hills,  which  stretch  far  out 
into  the  sea,  and  so  make  for  us  a  charm- 
ing little  bay.  There  are  only  a  few 
houses  here :  the  town  proper,  where  I 
have  my  law-office,  is  a  mile  off. 

I  found  this  nook  quite  accidentally, 
while  sketching  the  islands  off  in  the 
harbor,  and  the  water,  and  the  deep 
shading  on  the  woods  beyond.  The 
people  here  took  me  to  board.  That 
was  ten  years  ago. 

Then  the  family  was  large.  There 
was  old  Mr.  Lane,  his  wife,  their  five 
grown-up  boys,  Emily,  the  sick  one,  and 
Miss  Joey.  The  eldest  son  went  out  to 
China,  and  there  died.  The  next  three, 
at  different  times,  started  for  California. 
Two  died  of  the  fever,  and  the  third  was 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  cross- 
ing the  Plains. 

David  remained.  He  was  a  tall,  well- 
made  youth,  with  plenty  of  health  and 
good  looks,  willing  to  work  on  the  farm, 
but  devoted  mainly  to  his  little  sloop- 
boat.  People  called  him  odd.  He  was 
both  odd  and  even.  He  was  odd  in  be- 
ing somewhat  different  in  his  habits  from 
other  young  men ;  but  then  he  had  an 
even  way  of  his  own,  which  he  kept. 
With  him,  the  sea  and  his  little  sloop- 
boat  and  the  daily  paper  supplied  the 
place  of  balls,  concerts,  parties,  and  young 
women. 

"  Why  don't  you  dress  up,  and  go  gal- 
livantin'  about  'mong  the  gals  ?  "  his  old 
mother  used  to  say.  But  he  would  only 
laugh,  and  pshaw,  and  walk  off  to  the 
shore.  And  I,  watching  his  erect  gait 
and  firm  tread,  would  wonder  how  it  was 
that  one  good-looking  young  man  should 
be  so  different  from  all  other  good-look- 
ing young  men.  Still,  there  was  a  sort 
of  sheepishness  about  the  eyes,  and  that 
was  probably  why  he  never  turned  them, 
when  meeting  the  girls,  but  strode  along, 
looking  straight  ahead,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  fence-posts. 


Fanny  J once  laid  a  wager  with 

me  that  she  would  make  him  bow.  She 
contrived  a  plan  to  meet  him  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  Square.  I  hid  behind 
the  stone  wall,  and  peeped  through  the 
chinks.  Just  as  they  met,  she  almost  let 
the  wind  blow  her  bonnet  off,  hoping  to 
catch  his  eye.  But  he  looked  so  straight 
forward  into  the  distance  that  I  was 
alarmed,  thinking  there  might  be  a  loose 
horse  coming,  or  a  house  afire.  That  was 
in  the  first  of  my  staying  there.  We 
were  afterwards  great  friends.  He  liked 
me,  because  I  was  good  to  the  old  folks, 
and  to  Emily,  —and  had  a  sort  of  respect 
for  me,  because  I  was  the  oldest,  and  be- 
cause I  could  talk,  and  because  of  the 
great  thick  books  in  my  room.  I  re- 
spected him,  because  J  had  seen  the 
world  and  its  shams,  and  knew  him  to 
be  good  all  the  way  through,  and  be- 
cause he  could  n't  talk,  and  also,  per- 
haps, because  he  was  so  much  bigger 
and  handsomer  than  I.  In  fact,  I  should 
have  felt  quite  downhearted  about  my 
own  looks,  if  I  had  n't  learned  from 
books  —  not  the  thick  ones  —  that  sal- 
low-looking men,  with  dark  eyes,  are  in- 
teresting. 

David's  mother  approved  of  steady 
habits,  but  for  all  that  she  would  rather 
have  had  him  waste  some  of  his  time,  and 
be  like  the  rest  of  his  kind. 

"  Poor  David  ! "  she  would  say,  some- 
times, "  if  anybody  could  only  make 
him  think  he  was  somebody,  he  'd  be 
somebody.  But  he  'a'n't  got  no  confi- 
dence." 

"  Mother,"  I  would  answer,  "  don't 
worry  about  David.  He 's  good,  and  good- 
ness is  as  good  as  anything." 

She  liked  to  have  me  call  her  mother. 
I  had  been  there  so  long  that  I  almost 
filled  the  place  of  one  of  her  lost  ones. 
Besides,  I  had  no  mother  of  my  own,  and 
no  real  home. 

Miss  Joey,  not  being  past  thirty,  had 
a  plan  in  her  head.  Her  head  was  small, 
—  so  was  she,  —  but  the  plan  was  large 
enough  and  good  enough. 

This  plan,  however,  was  upset,  and  by 
her  own  means,  even  before  the  pros- 
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pect  of  its  being  carried  out  was  even 
probable.  It  was  Miss  Joey's  own  no- 
tion that  one  half  the  house  should  be 
let. 

"  We  are  so  dwindled  down,"  she  said. 
"  A  small,  quiet  family  would  bring  in  a 
little  something,  and  be  company."  This 
was  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  rather 
lonely  winter. 

So,  one  day,  Mr.  Lane  came  home, 
and  said  he  had  let  the  other  half  to  a 
family  from  up  -  country,— man  and  wife 
and  little  girl. 

"  The  very  thing ! "  said  Miss  Joey. 

Alas  for  human  foresight ! 

The  next  day,  at  sundown,  a  loaded 
wagon  drove  up ;  then  a  carryall,  from 
which  stepped  an  elderly  couple  and  a 
sweet  pretty  girl. 

"  What  angel  is  that,  alighting  upon 
earth  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  looking  over  Miss 
Joey's  head. 

"  Thought  she  was  goin'  to  be  a  little 
girl,"  said  she. 

"  Wai,"  replied  Mr.  Lane,  "  that 's 
what  he  called  her:  suppose  she  seems 
little  to  him.  But  so  much  the  better. 
The  bigger  she  is,  the  more  company 
she  '11  be." 

Miss  Joey  went  in  to  receive  them,  and 
I  retired  to  my  chamber.  From  the  win- 
dow I  observed  that  the  pretty  girl  was 
very  handy  about  helping,  and  heard  her 
mother  call  her  Mary  Ellen. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing for  the  office,  I  heard  a  quick  step 
across  the  entry.  The  door  opened,  and 
"  the  little  girl,"  Mary  Ellen,  came  in. 
Her  hair  was  pushed  straight  behind  her 
ears,  and  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to 
the  elbows. 

"  I  came  in,"  said  she,  rather  bash- 
fully, "  to  ask  if  Mr.  Lane  would  help  us 
set  up  a  bedstead ;  father  had  to  go,  and 
mother 's  feeble." 

"  Mr.  Lane  's  gone  to  get  his  horse 
shod,"  said  Miss  Joey. 

Mary  Ellen  stood  still,  doubting  wheth- 
er to  speak,  but  looking  rather  puzzled  ; 
for  David  was  in  plain  sight,  fixing  his 
pickerel-traps  in  the  back-room. 

"  Miss  Joey,"  said  I,  smiling,  and  look- 


ing towards  him,  "  there  are  two  Mr. 
Lanes,  you  know." 

*"  Oh,  David,  —  yes,  —  David.  Wai, 
so  David  could." 

And  so  David  did.  I  bit  my  lip,  and 
went  out. 

In  turning  the  corner  of  the  house,  I 
passed  the  open  window,  and  glanced  in, 
as  was  natural.  'T  was  an  old-fashioned 
bedstead,  and  there  was  David,  red  as  a 
rose,  screwing  up  the  cord,  while  Mary 
Ellen,  fair  as  a  lily,  was  hammering  away 
at  the  wooden  peg,  while  the  old  lady 
stood  by,  giving  directions. 

It  struck  me  so  queerly  that  I  laughed 
and  talked  to  myself  all  the  way  to  the 
office. 

"  Poor  David ! "  I  muttered, "  how  could 
he  steady  his  hands,  with  such  a  pair  of 
white  arms  near  them  ?  Good.!  good  !  " 
And  then  I  would  ha  !  ha !  and  strike  my 
stick  against  the  stones.  "  Turner,"  said 
I,  addressing  myself,  "  she  's  what  you 
may  call  a  sweet  pretty  girl." 

I  addressed  the  same  remark  to  Miss 
Joey  that  night  at  tea. 

"  The  girl,"  said  she,  "  is  an  innocent, 
little  country-girl.  She  's  got  a  good  skin 
and  a  handsome  set  of  teeth.  But  there 's 
no  need  of  her  findin'  out  her  good  looks, 
unless  you  men-folks  put  her  up  to 't." 

This  I  of  course  took  to  myself,  David 
being  out  of  the  question. 

An  innocent  little  country  -  girl !  And 
so  she  was.  She  brought  to  mind  damask 
roses,  and  apple-blossoms,  and  red  rose- 
buds, and  modest  violets,  and  stars  and 
sunbeams,  and  all  the  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness of  early  morning  in  the  country.  A 
delicious  little  innocent  country  -  girl ! 
Poor  David !  who  could  have  guessed  that 
you  were  to  be  the  means  of  letting  in 
upon  her  benighted  mind  the  secret  of 
her  own  beauty  ? 

Anybody  who  has  travelled  in  the  coun- 
try has  noticed  two  kinds  of  country-girls. 
The  first  are  green-looking  and  brazen- 
faced, staring  at  you  like  great  yellow 
buttercups,  and  are  always  ready  to  tell 
all  they  know.  The  others  are  shy.  They 
look  up  at  you  modestly,  with  their  blue 
or  their  brown  eyes,  and  answer  your 
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questions  in  few  words.  Of  this  last  kind 
was  Mary  Ellen.  She  looked  up  with 
brown  eyes, — not  dark  brown,  but  light, 
— hazel,  perhaps. 

And  those  brown,  or  hazel,  or  grayish 
eyes  looked  up  to  some  purpose, —  as  Da- 
vid, if  he  had  had  the  gift  of  speech,  might 
have  testified.  But  a  man  may  tell  a 
good  deal  and  never  use  his  tongue  at 
all.  The  eyes,  for  instance,  or  even  the 
cheeks,  can  talk,  and  are  full  as  likely 
not  to  tell  lies. 

It  might  have  been  two  months,  per- 
haps, after  the  other  half  was  let,  that  I 
heard  Mrs.  Lane  say  one  day,  — 

"  Joey,  there  's  an  alteration  in  Da- 
vid." 

"  For  better  or  wuss  ?  "  calmly  in- 
quired that  maiden. 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but  I  had 
seen  the  alteration.  In  fact,  I  had  no- 
ticed it  from  the  beginning,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mischief  was 
done  the  first  day, — that  his  heart  some- 
how got  a  twist  in  the  screwing-up  of  the 
bed-cord, — that  it  received  every  one  of 
the  blows  which  those  white  arms  were 
aiming  at  the  insensible  wood. 

It  was  a  case  which  had  vastly  inter- 
ested me.  I  mean  that  it  was  quite  in 
my  line,  detecting  a  man's  secret  in  his 
countenance.  I  was  glad  of  the  practice. 

Mary  Ellen  knew,  too ;  and  yet  she  had 
received  no  help  from  the  profession. 
Only  an  innocent  little  country  -  girl  ! 
'T.was  her  natural  penetration.  What  a 
pity  women  can't  be  lawyers,  they  have 
so  much  to  start  with  ! 

Poor  David !  He  was  n't  sensible  of 
what  had  befallen  him.  How  should  he 
be  ?  He  did  n't  know  why  he  smarted 
up  his  dress,  why  Bay  -  fishing  was  n't 
profitable,  or  why  working  on  the  land 
agreed  with  him  best.  He  had  n't  even 
found  out,  as  late  as  June,  why  he  liked 
to  have  her  bring  out  the  luncheon-bas- 
ket to  the  mowers.  But  before  the  au- 
tumn he  had  discovered  his  own  secret. 
He  knew  very  well,  then,  why  he  thought 
it  a  good  plan  for  Mary  Ellen  to  come  in 
and  pare  apples  with  Miss  Joey  at  the 
halves. 


I  could  have  wished  him  a  pleasanter 
way,  though,  of  finding  out  his  secret. 

There  was  another  that  saw  the  alter- 
ation, and  that  was  Emily,  the  sick  one, — 
the  care  and  the  blessing  of  the  house- 
hold. For  twelve'  summers  her  foot  had 
never  pressed  the  greensward.  They 
told  me  that  once  she  was  a  gay,  frolic- 
some girl.  'T  was  hard  to  believe,  so 
tranquil,  so  spiritual,  so  heavenly  was 
the  expression  which  long  suffering  had 
brought  to  her  face.  That  face,  apart 
from  this  wonderful  expression,  was  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon.  It  seemed  as  if  sick- 
ness itself  was  loath  to  meddle  with  aught 
so  lovely.  So^  while  her  body  slowly 
wasted  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  her 
countenance  remained  fair  and  youth- 
ful. 

She  often  had  days  of  freedom  from 
suffering,  —  days  when,  as  she  expressed 
it,  her  Father  called  away  His  unwelcome 
messengers.  At  these  times  she  would 
sit  in  her  stuffed  chair,  or  lie  on  the  sofa, 
and  the  family  went  in  and  out  as  they 
chose.  Everybody  liked  to  stay  in  Emi- 
ly's room.  Its  very  atmosphere  was  ele- 
vating. 

Then  there  were  collected  so  many 
beautiful  things,  —  for  these  she  craved. 
"  I  need  them,  mother,"  she  would  say, 
— "  my  soul  has.  need  of  them.  If  there 
are  no  flowers,  get  green  leaves,  or  a  pic- 
ture of  Christ,  or  of  some  saint,  or  little 
child."  And  sometimes  I  would  dream, 
for  a  moment,  that  even  I,  with  all  my  ob- 
tuseness,  my  earthiness,  could  have  some 
faint  perception  of  the  way  in  which,  in 
the  midst  of  suffering,  any  form  of  beauty 
was  a  strength  and  a  consolation. 

And  singularly  enough  for  a  sick  girl, 
she  liked  gold  ornaments  and  jewels. 
People  used  to  lend  her  their  chains  and 
bracelets.  "  I  know  it  is  strange,  moth- 
er," she  said,  one  day,  while  holding  in 
her  hand  a  ruby  bracelet, — "  strange  that 
I  care  for  them ;  but  they  look  so  strong, 
so  enduring,  so  full  of  life:  hang  them 
across  the  white  vase,  please ;  I  love  to 
see  them  there." 

It  was  good  for  her  when  Mary  Ellen 
came,  vigorous,  fresh,  beautiful,  like  tho 
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early,  morning.  She  liked  to  have  her 
in  the  room,  to  watch  her  face,  to  braid 
her  long  brown  hair,  and  dress  it  with 
flowers,  or  pearls,  or  strings  of  beads,  — 
to  clasp  her  hands  about  the  pretty  white 
throat,  as  if  she  were  only  a  pigeon,  or  a 
little  lamb,  brought  in  for  her  to  play 
with. 

She  was  pleased,  too,  about  David. 
"  He  is  so  good,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day.  "I  always  knew  he  had  love  and 
gentleness  in  his  heart,  and  now  an  an- 
gel has  come  to  roll  away  the  stone." 

I  thought  a  great  deal  of  my  privilege 
of  going  into  her  room,  the  same  as  the 
rest.  After  the  perplexing,  and  often 
low,  grovelling  duties  of  my  profession, 
it  was  like  sitting  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 

I  used  to  love  to  come  home,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  summer's  day,  and  find 
the  family  assembled  there.  I  felt  the 
rest  of  the  hour  so  much  more,  sitting 
among  people  who  had  been  hard  at  work 
all  day. 

The  windows  would  be  set  wide  open, 
that  not  a  breath  of  out  -  door  air  might 
be  lost.  And  with  the  air  would  seem 
to  come  in  the  deep  peace,  the  solemn 
hush  of  a  country-twilight.  It  pervaded 
the  room  ;  and  even  my  cold,  worldly  na- 
ture would  be  touched. 

In  these  dim,  shadowy  hours,  when 
Nature  seemed  to  stand  still,  breathless, 
waiting  for  the  coming  darkness,  if  I 
longed  for  anything,  it  was  for  a  voice 
to  sing.  Speech  seemed  harsh.  Yet  we 
often  repeated  hymns  and  ballads.  Em- 
ily knew  a  great  many,  and,  after  say- 
ing them  over,  would  dwell  upon  them, 
drawing  the  most  beautiful  meanings  from 
passages  which  to  me  had  seemed  ob- 
scure, and  sometimes  talked  like  one  in- 
spired. 

I  felt  that  these  seasons  were  my  sal- 
vation,— were  saving  me  from  my  world- 
liness.  Still,  I  sometimes  had  a  guilty 
feeling,  as  if  I  were  drawing  from  Emily 
her  beautiful  life,  —  as  if  I  were  getting 
something  to  which  I  had  no  right,  some- 
thing too  good  for  me,  —  as  if  she  might 
exclaim,  at  any  moment,  "  Virtue  is  gone 
out  from  me  ! " 


But  Mary  Ellen  could  sing.  That  was 
good.  She  knew  hymns  by  dozens,  and 
tunes  to  them  all,  both  old  and  new. 
Besides  these,  she  could  sing  love-songs 
and  quaint  old  ballads,  that  nobody  ever 
heard  before. 

After  she  came,  we  had  music  to  our 
twilights. 

David,  of  course,  was  a  listener.  He 
said  he  was  always  fond  of  music.  I  used 
sometimes  to  wonder  if  the  pretty  singer 
of  love-songs  had  any  special  designs  up- 
on him.  For  I  had  been  curiously  watch- 
ing this  innocent  little  country-girl. 

In  talking  with  a  friend  of  mine,  he 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  law  of  Nature,  that 
all  women,  wild  or  cultivated,  delight  to 
worry  and  torment  all  men ;  that  they 
play  with  and  prey  upon  their  hearts; 
and  that  this  is  done  instinctively,  as  a 
cat  worries  a  mouse. 

"  A  ministering  angel  thou,"  quoted 
I,  rather  abstractedly,  as  if  comparing 
views. 

"  Angels  ?  Yes,  —  and  so  they  are," 
he  answered,  rather  smartly.  "  And 
every  man's  heart  is  a  pool,  into  which 
they  must  descend  and  trouble  the  wa- 
ters ! " 

I  knew  my  friend  had  reason  for  his 
bitterness.  Still,  I  resolved  to  watch 
Mary  Ellen. 

David's  bashful  attentions  were  by  no 
means  displeasing  to  her:  that  I  saw. 
She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  your 
glib,  off-handed,  smartly  dressed  youths. 
Here  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  of 
blameless  life,  who  helped  her  draw  up 
the  bucket,  took  her  to  sail,  taught  her 
to  row,  brought  her  home  bushes  of 
huckleberries  and  branches  of  swamp- 
pinks  from  the  pasture,  and  shells  from 
the  beach. 

That  few  words  accompanied  his  of- 
ferings was  matter  of  little  moment, 
since  what  he  would  have  said  was  easi- 
ly enough  read  in  his  face.  It  was  suffi- 
cient that  his  eyes  spoke,  that  they  fol- 
lowed her  motions,  that  he  seemed  never 
ready  to  go  so  long  as  she  remained, 
that  when  she  went  he  could  not  long 
stay  behind. 
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Poor  David !  It  was  n't  his  fault.  He 
did  n't  mean  to.  Everybody  knew  't  was 
n't  a  bit  like  him.  He  was  charmed. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  what  Miss  Joey 
said  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  old  man. 

It  was  just  about  sundown,  and  they 
two  were  sitting  in  the  front-room,  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows.  It  had  been  a 
sultry  day.  I  was  trying  to  keep  com- 
fortable, and  had  found  a  nice  little  seat 
just  outside  the  door,  underneath  the 
lilacs. 

Mary  Ellen  and  David  came  slowly 
walking  past.  They  did  n't  seem  to  be 
saying  much.  She  had  come  out  bare- 
Leaded,  just  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  a 
stroll  round  the  house.  How  cool  she 
looked,  in  her  light  blue  gown,  and  her 
white  apron,  that  tied  behind  with  white 
bows  and  strings,  or  streams !  A  May- 
bee  buzzed  about  their  ears,  and  lighted 
on  her  shoulder.  Poor  David  !  He  brush- 
ed it  off  before  he  thought.  How  fright- 
ened he  looked  !  how  confused  !  But 
then  just  think  of  all  the  other  may- 
bes  he  had  in  his  head,  confusing  him, 
buzzing  to  him  all  manner  of  beautiful 
things ! 

They  stopped  under  the  early-ripe  tree. 
Mary  Ellen  pointed  upwards,  laughing. 
He  sprang  up  and  snatched  off  the  ap- 
-ple.  Then  she  pointed  higher,  and  still 
higher,  until  at  last  he  climbed  the  tree, 
and  dropped  the  apples  down  into  her 
apron. 

"  Mr.  Lane,"  said  Miss  Joey,  in  an  im- 
pressive undertone,  "  did  you  ever  hear 
of  anybody's  bewitchin'  anybody  ?  " 

"  In  books,  Joey,"  he  answered. 

"  Wai,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  but  decid- 
ed voice,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think, 
and  what 's  ben  my  mind  from  the  be- 
ginnin'  on 't  That  gal 's  bewitched  Da- 
vid. Don't  you  remember,"  she  contin- 
ued, "that  the  fust  week  they  come 
David  had  a  bad  cold  ?  " 

"  Wai,  like  enough  he  did,"  drawled 
the  old  man.  "  David  was  always  sub- 
ject to  a  bad  cold." 

"  He  did,"  replied  Miss  Joey.  "  I  've 
got  the  whole  on 't  in  my  mind  now.  And 
mebby  you  've  noticed  that  these  folks 
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are  great  for  gatheriu'  in  herbs,  and  lo- 
bely,  and  bottlin'  up  hot-crop  ?  " 

"  Pepper-tea  's  a  suvverin'  remedy  for 
a  cold,"  put  in  the  old  man. 

"  But  now,"  Miss  Joey  proceeded,  sink- 
ing her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  I 
want  to  fix  your  thoughts  on  somethin' 
dark-colored,  in  a  vial,  that  she  fetched 
across  the  entry  for  him  to  take." 

"  Help  him  any  V  " 

"  Can't  say  it  did,  and  can't  say  it  did 
n't.  But  ever  sence  that,  David 's  ben  a 
different  man.  He  's  follered  that  gal 
about  as  if  there  'd  ben  a  chain  a-drawin' 
him, — as  if  she  'd  flung  a  lassoo  round  his 
neck,  and  was  pullin*  him  along.  See  him, 
and  you  see  her.  If  she  wants  huckleber- 
ries, she  has  huckleberries.  If  she  wants 
violets,  she  has  violets.  See  him  now, 
lookin'  down  at  her  through  the  branches. 
And  see  her,  turniii'  her  face  up  towards 
him.  He 's  nigh  upon  addled.  Should  n't 
wonder  this  minute,  if  he  did  n't  know 
enough  to  keep  his  hold  o'  the  branch. 
Does  that  seem  like  our  David,  Mr.  Lane, 
a  bashful  young  feller  like  him  ?  " 

"  Bashful  or  bold  makes  no  differ- 
ence," replied  the  old  man.  "  Love  '11 
go  where  't  is  sent,  —  likely  to  hit  one 
as  t'  other.  And  when  they  're  hit,  you 
can't  tell  'em  apart.  — Why,  Joey,"  he 
continued,  suddenly  quickening  his  tone, 
"  there 's  the  Doctor's  boy,  as  I  'm  alive  ! " 

Dr.  Luce  lived  the  other  side  of  "  the 
Crick."  The  young  man  coming  along 
the  road  was  his  son,  just  arrived  home. 

As  he  came  nearer,  I  took  notice  of 
his  dress.  I  usually  did,  when  people 
came  from  the  city.  He  wore  a  black 
bombazine  coat,  white  trousers,  white 
waistcoat,  blue  necktie,  and  a  Panama 
hat.  His  complexion  was  fair,  with  plenty 
of  light  hair  waving  about  his  temples. 
He  stepped  briskly  along,  with  shoulders 
set  back,  twirling  his  glove. 

I  knew  Warren  Luce  well  enough.  I 
could  tell  just  how  it  would  strike  him, 
seeing  David  up  in  a  tree,  flinging  down 
apples  to  a  girl.  I  could  very  well  judge, 
too,  how  he  would  encounter  the  fair  ap- 
parition beneath. 

But  how  would  he  strike  Mary  Ellen. 
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—  this  polished,  smooth-tongued,  hand- 
somely dressed  youth  ?  I  had  forebod- 
ings. I  seemed  to  divine  the  future.  I 
fidgeted  upon  my  seat,  and  straighten- 
ed myself  up,  rather  pleased  that  my 
studies  were  getting  complicated,  —  that 
I  should  have  a  chance  of  searching  out 
the  natural  heart  of  woman,  when  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

But  just  as  I  was  making  ready  to  com- 
mence upon  my  new  chapter,  Mrs.  Lane 
called  me  to  come  and  help  move  Emily. 
I  very  often  lifted  her  from  the  chair  to 
the  sofa.  It  could  hardly  be  called  lift- 
ing. 'T  was  like  taking  a  little  bird  out 
of  its  nest  and  placing  it  in  another. 

"  The  Doctor's  boy  has  come,"  said  I, 
very  quietly,  when  I  had  wheeled  the 
sofa  so  that  she  might  feel  the  air  from 
the  window. 

She  made  no  answer  then ;  but  a  little 
after,  when  her  mother  stepped  out  a 
minute,  she  said,  just  as  quietly,  — 

"  How  will  it  be  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  think  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  wish,"  she  replied,  "  that  he  had  n't 
come.  David  is  a  dear  brother.  1  fear." 

When  Emily  said  "  I  fear,"  there  was 
no  need  to  ask  what.  She  feared  the 
effect  upon  Warren  Luce  of  Mary  El- 
len's fresh  and  simple  beauty.  She  fear- 
ed the  effect  upon  her  of  his  city-man- 
ners and  fluent  speech.  She  feared  for 
David  an  abiding  sorrow.  Warren  Luce 
had  travelled,  had  been  in  society,  and 
had  been  educated.  I  knew  him  well  for 
a  selfish,  heartless  fellow,  whose  very  soul 
had  been  drowned  in  worldly  pleasures. 
Just  from  the  midst  of  artificial  life,  how 
charming  must  appear*!to  him  our  sweet 
wild -rose,  our  singing  -  bird,  our  fresh, 
untutored,  innocent  little  country-girl ! 

"  But  why  borrow  trouble  ?  "  I  said  to 
myself.  "  It  will  come  soon  enough.  If 
not  in  this  way,  then  in  some  other. 
Trouble  stays  not  long  away." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  THE  CRICK  "  was  n't  half  a  mile 
across.  The  Doctor's  house  was  in  plain 
sight  from  our  windows.  'T  was  just  a 


pleasant  walk  round  there,  and  we  call- 
ed them  neighbors.  The  two  young  men 
had  always  been  on  the  very  best  of  terms. 
Warren  liked  David  because  he  knew 
how  good  he  was,  and  David  liked  War- 
ren because  he  did  n't  know  how  bad  he 
was.  The  chief  bond  between  them  was 
the  boat.  Our  stylish  young  gentleman, 
when  he  came  down  to  Nature,  wanted 
to  get  as  near  her  as  he  could, — not,  per- 
haps, that  he  loved  her,  but  he  liked  a 
change.  Nothing  suited  him  better  than 
"camping  out,"  or  starting  off  before 
light  a-fishing  with  David. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  therefore, 
that  he  should  appear  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning,  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  day. 

I  saw  him  coming,  from  my  window, 
and  was  pleased  that  I  had  lingered  at 
home  rather  beyond  office  -  hours,  —  for 
Mary  Ellen  was  shelling  peas  in  the 
back -doorway  beneath,  and  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  -advancing  some- 
what in  my  new  chapter.  It  was  a  nice 
shady  place.  The  door -steps  and  the 
ground  about  them  were  still  damp  from 
the  dew. 

He  came  trippingly  along,  inquiring 
for  David.  Mary  Ellen  blushed  some. 
I  saw  that  their  acquaintance  had  com- 
menced the  night  before.  He  chatted 
a  little  with  the  old  folks,  bat  directed 
most  of  his  talk  to  Mary  Ellen,  that  he 
might  have  an  excuse  for  looking  her 
full  in  the  face,  and  drinking  in  her 
beauty.  I  saw  him  seat  himself  on  the 
flat  stone.  I  saw  him  glance  admiring- 
ly at  the  pretty  white  hands,  handling 
so  daintily  the  green  pods.  I  saw  him 
show  her  how  to  make  a  boat  of  one, 
putting  in  sticks  for  the  thwarts.  And 
finally,  I  saw  David  come  round  the 
house  and  stop  short. 

Warren  sprang  up. 

"  Waiting  for  you,  David,"  said  he. 
"  Tide  coming,  stiff  breeze.  We  can  be 
on  Jake's  Ledge  in  a  twinkling." 

And  passing  over  a  high  hill,  on  my 
way  to  the  Square,  I  saw  the  sloop-boat, 
with  flag  flying,  putting  off  towards  Jake's 
Ledge. 
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For  the  next  two  months  the  Doctor's 
boy  walked  straight  in  the  path  which 
my  prophetic  vision  had  marked  out  for 
him.  Morning,  noon,  and  evening  brought 
him  paddling  across  "  the  Crick,"  or  foot- 
ing it  round  by  the  shore-way. 

Emily  and  I  were  troubled.  We  had 
once  feared  that  our  good  brother  and 
friend  would  pass  through  life  as  a  blind 
man  wanders  through  a  flower-garden, 
lost  to  its  chief  beauty  and  sweetness. 
But  his  eyes  had  been  opened.  And 
now  was  his  life-path  to  lead  him  into  a 
thorny  wilderness  ?  was  a  worse  dark- 
ness to  settle  down  upon  him  ? 

I  fancied  there  was  a  hopeless  look  in 
his  face,  —  that  he  shrank  into  himself 
more  than  ever.  The  Doctor's  boy  had 
fairer  gifts  than  he  to  offer,  and  no  lack 
of  well-chosen  words.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  uneasiness  that  I  caught,  occasion- 
ally, some  of  these  telling  phrases.  I 
liked  not  his  air  of  devotedness,  his  eye 
constantly  following  Mary  Ellen's  move- 
ments. I  liked  not  the  flower-gatherings, 
the  rambles  among  the  rocks,  the  rowing 
by  moonlight.  Emily's  short  sentence 
came  often  to  mind,  "  I  fear." 

For  I  felt  almost  sure  that  Warren 
Luce  was  in  earnest,— that  he  was  deep- 
ly and  truly  in  love  with  Mary  Ellen. 
Not  that  he  intended  this  at  first,  but 
that  her  beauty  conquered  him.  Most 
likely  this  was  the  first  of  his  knowing 
he  had  a  heart,  't  was  so  small.  Still, 
't  was  the  best  thing  he  had,  and  appear- 
ed to  hold  considerable  love  for  one  of  its 
size. 

And  how  was  it  with  Mary  Ellen  ?. 
Ah,  she  was  enough  to  puzzle  a  justice  ! 
I  was  not  long,  though,  in  perceiving 
that  this  unenlightened  maiden  felt  in- 
stinctively that  her  personal  appearance 
should  be  attended  to  a  little  more  care- 
fully than  when  only  David  was  to  ad- 
mire. Her  hair  was  always  in  nice  order, 
and  I  observed  that  even  in  the  morn- 
ing she  would  have  some  bit  of  muslin 
or  lace-work  peeping  from  beneath  her 
short  sleeve.  I  hope  there  is  no  harm 
in  saying  that  I  had,  even  before  this, 
noticed  the  shapeliness  of  her  arm.  I 


think  I  was  struck  with  it  the  first  morn- 
ing, when  she  came  across  the  entry. 

And  was  she  really  a  coquette,  carry- 
ing herself  steadily  along  between  two 
lovers,  that  she  smiled  just  as  pleasantly 
on  David,  giving  him  never  a  cold  word, 
even  while  the  blushes  kindled  by  the 
soft  speeches  of  Warren  Luce  still  burn- 
ed upon  her  cheeks  ? 

I  found  myself  getting  confused.  My 
new  studies  were  very  absorbing  in  their 
nature,  and  extremely  intricate.  Three 
books  to  translate,  and  never  a  diction- 
ary ! 

After  patient  investigation,  I  settled 
down  upon  the  conviction  that  there 
was  in  the  heart  of  our  little  country- 
girl  one  corner  of  which  David's  con- 
stant goodness,  and  earnest,  though  un- 
spoken love,  had  given  him  the  entire 
possession. 

I  thought  thus,  because  I  saw  that  in 
her  own  nature  were  truth  and  goodness. 
And  she  was  quick  of  perception.  I  was 
often  struck  by  the  shrewdness  of  her 
remarks.  I  thought  the  more  favorably 
of  her,  too,  that  she  was  fond  of  pictures. 
Before  they  came  to  live  in  the  other 
part,  she  had  taken  a  dozen  lessons  of  an 
itinerant  drawing  -  master.  I  had  often 
encountered  her  in  my  walks,  trying  to 
make  a  sketch  of  a  tree  or  a  house.  She 
always  tucked  it  behind  her,  though,  or 
into  her  pocket,  the  minute  I  came  in 
sight. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  she  had  not 
yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  the  Doctor's 
boy  so  readily  and  so  entirely  as  I  had 
feared.  "  The  girl  has  some  common 
sense,"  I  thought,  "  some  stability,— and 
likewise  some  ideas  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things."  For  I  noticed,  with  pleasure, 
one  night  in  Emily's  room,  when  some- 
body said,  "There  comes  the  Doctor's 
boy,"  that  she  got  up  and  closed  the  door. 

She  had  been  singing  the  old-fashioned 
hymn  commencing,  — 

"  On  the  fair  Heavenly  Hills." 
The  last  line, 

"  And  all  the  air  is  Love," 
was  repeated.     The  music  was  peculiar, 
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— the  notes  rising  and  falling  and  rolling 
over  each  other  like  waves. 

She  had  just  stopped.  Nobody  moved. 
The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  rus- 
tling of  the  lilac-bushes,  as  the  night-wind 
swept  over  them. 

"  The  whispering  of  angels !  "  said  Emi- 
ly, softly. 

I  was  pleased  that  she  closed  the  door. 
It  showed  that  she  felt  his  unfitness  to 
enter  our  little  paradise.  I  took  heart 
for  David.  And  yet  it  was  only  the  next 
day  that  came  the  crowning  with  hop- 
blossoms. 

I  had  returned  home  early,  and  was  in 
my  own  room,  waiting  for  tea.  Casting 
my  eyes  towards  the  garden,  I  saw  Mary 
Ellen  sitting  beneath  a  tree,  leaning 
against  the  trunk.  Near  by  was  a  hop- 
pole,  laden  with  its  green.  And  near  by, 
also,  stood  Warren  Luce,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  thin,  square  book.  He  had  gath- 
ered a  quantity  of  the  beautiful  hop-blos- 
soms and  tendrils,  and  was  directing  her 
how  to  arrange  them  about  her  head.  It 
appeared  to  be  his  object  to  make  her 
look  like  a  picture  in  his  book.  "  A  lit- 
tle more  to  the  right.  A  few  leaves 
about  the  ear,"  I  heard  him  say ;  and 
then,  "  They  must  drop  a  little  lower  on 
the  other  side.  In  the  picture,  the  ten- 
drils touch  the  left  shoulder.  Now  hold 
the  basket  full  of  them,  in  this  way.  The 
blossoms  must  be  trailing  over  it,  and 
your  right  hand  upon  the  handle.  Not 

so.  Let  me  show " And  as  he 

touched  her  hand  to  place  it  in  the  right 
position,  I  almost  sprang  from  my  seat,  I 
was  so  indignant  for  David. 

I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble, 
though,  for  the  next  moment  David  him- 

O      * 

self  appeared,  walking  slowly  home  from 
the  Square,  with  something  in  a  basket 
he  was  bringing  for  Emily.  David  was 
a  good  brother. 

"  Perfect ! "  exclaimed  Warren,  as  he 
completed  his  tableau.  "Just  like  the 

picture,  only  " And  here  he  dropped 

his  voice. 

"  David,  come  here,"  he  called  out, 
"  and  see  which  picture  is  the  prettiest." 

Poor  David  !     I  saw  that  it  was  all  he 


could  do,  to  walk  straight  past  without 
speaking. 

"  Take  them  off,"  said  Mary  Ellen. 
"  They  are  heavy." 

And  she  pulled  the  wreath  from  her 
head. 

That  evening,  coming  home  late,  I  saw 
a  bright  light  in  her  room,  and  glanced 
up,  as  I  came  near.  She  stood  at  the 
looking-glass  between  the  windows,  hold- 
ing a  light  in  her  hand.  Upon  her  head, 
trailing  down  upon  her  left  shoulder,  was 
a  wreath  of  hop-blossoms.  She  wanted 
to  know  how  she  looked  in  them.  At 
least,  this  was  my  interpretation  of  the 
vision.  And  while  she  held  the  light, 
first  in  one  hand,  then  in  the  other,  turn- 
ing this  way  and  that,  I  stood  debating 
whether  there  was  any  harm  in  a  girl's 
knowing  she  was  pretty,  or  in  her  wish- 
ing to  inform  herself  whether  any  adorn- 
ments rather  out  of  the  common  course  — 
hop-blossoms,  for  instance — were  becom- 
ing. That  question,  and  the  other,  about 
all  women  being  coquettes,  remain  in  my 
mind  undecided  to  this  day. 

Emily  must  have  noticed  something 
peculiar  in  David's  manner,  when  he 
brought  her  the  basket.  For  it  was  the 
next  day,  I  think,  that  she  said  to  me,  in 
her  quiet  way,— 

"  Mr.  Turner,  a  new  feeling  is  taking 
hold  of  me.  I  'm  afraid  I  —  hate  !  " 

She  made  this  announcement  in  her 
usual  calm  voice,  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  of  some  new  manifestation  of 
her  disease.  Then  she  told  what  she  had 
been  observing  in  David's  manner,  and 
•  in  Mary  Ellen's.  Said  she,  — 

"  The  girl  has  no  heart.  She  trifles 
with  David,  and  he  is  so  wretched.  Bet- 
ter the  stone  had  never  been  rolled  away 
than  his  love  be  so  thrown  back  upon 
him.  I  pity  him  so  much,  and  can  do 
nothing." 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  in  reply, 
for  I  was  just  as  troubled  as  she  about 
David.  He  wandered  off  by  himself,  in 
the  chill  autumn  evenings,  returned  late, 
and  stole  off  to  his  bed  in  silence.  Sto- 
ries of  suicides  came  to  me.  A  man  who 
never  spoke  might  do  anything.  And 
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this,  I  thought,  was  the  point.  If  I  could 
only  make  him  speak  ! 

He  had  always  been  more  open  with 
me  than  anybody,  —  had  expressed  him- 
self freely  about  the  homestead,  and  his 
plans  for  redeeming  it,  and  about  his 
anxiety  for  Emily.  I  could  certainly,  I 
thought,  bring  him  to  speak  of  his  trouble, 
if  I  only  had  for  him  a  sure  word  of  en- 
couragement. But  this  I  had  not,  be- 
cause Mary  Ellen  was  such  a  puzzle. 
Her  openness  served  better  for  hiding 
the  truth  than  did  David's  reserve.  At 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  though,  was  full 
faith  in  her  love  for  him.  I  paid  her  the 
compliment  of  believing  she  was  too  good 
to  care  seriously  for  such  a  man  as  War- 
ren Luce.  But,  then,  I  could  n't  give 
my  faith  to  David. 

How  would  it  do  to  make  a  bold  move, 
—  to  speak  to  her  ?  Might  I  not  show 
her  how  much  was  at  stake,  and  in  some 
way  have  my  faith  confirmed  ?  Would, 
or  would  n't  it  answer  for  me  to  do  this  ? 
Should,  or  should  n't  I  make  bungling 
work  of  it  ?  I  turned  the  matter  over  in 
my  mind,  to  assure  myself  of  my  right  to 
intermeddle. 

We,  too,  had  a  sort  of  friendship,  and 
I  conceived  that  she  very  much  respect- 
ed my  opinion.  In  some  ways,  I  had 
been  of  service  to  her.  The  old  man, 
her  father,  had  been  involved  in  legal 
troubles.  She  was  anxious  to 'understand 
all  about  it.  So  I  talked  law  to  her, 
read  law  to  her,  and  marked  law  for 
her  in  my  big  books,  besides  giving  ad- 
vice gratis.  She  had  also  taken  other 
books  from  my  library,  whenever  she 
chose.  I  had  lent  her  pictures  to  copy, 
and  had  shown  her  the  way  to  various 
points,  in  the  country  round  about, 
whence  a  simple  view  might  easily  be 
taken.  Moreover,  I  was  all  the  same  as 
one  of  the  family,  and  felt  a  brother's  in- 
terest in  David.  And,  lastly,  I  was  eight 
or  ten  years  older  than  she. 

'T  was  certainly  my  right  to  speak. 
I  could  well  see,  however,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  some  delicacy.  My  supe- 
rior age  and  wisdom  might  shed  a  halo 
around  me  ;  still,  I  was  nothing  more 


nor  less  than  a  young  man,  for  all 
that. 

It  was  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  that,  engaged 
in  these  perplexing  meditations,  I  stroll- 
ed down  towards  the  shore.  Mary  Ellen 
had  n't  been  in  to  tea,  her  mother  said, 
and  I  was  wondering  what  had  become 
of  her. 

One  solitary  buttonwood  stood  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank,— so  close  that  at  high 
tide  its  branches  hung  over  the  water. 
I  climbed  up  into  a  reserved  seat  which 
was  always  kept  for  me  there,  a  comfort- 
able little  crotch  among  the  boughs.  Up- 
on extraordinary  occasions, — a  splendid 
sunset,  or  a  rain,  coming  over  the  water, 
or  an  uncommonly  fine  moon,  or  a  furi- 
ous storm,  —  I  used  to  mount  to  this  seat 
for  a  good  view. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  the  tide 
was  unusually  high, — in  some  places,  up 
to  the  top-rail  of  the  meadow-fence.  Our 
"  Crick  "  was  quite  a  little  bay. 

A  skiff  came  paddling  along-shore.  As 
it  drew  near,  I  saw  that  it  contained  two 
people,— the  Doctor's  boy  and  Mary  El- 
len. He  was  singing,  but  I  was  unable  to 
distinguish  the  words.  Then  there  was 
some  laughing.  After  that,  she  began 
singing  to  him,  and  I  made  out  both 
words  and  tune,  for  then  the  boat  was 
quite  near.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  bal- 
lad, which  I  once  heard  her  sing  to  Emi- 
ly. It  began  thus  :  — 

"  As  I  was  walking  by  the  river-side, 
Where  little  streams  do  gently  glide, 
I  heard  a  fair  maiden  making  her  moan,  — 
'  Oh,  where  is  my  sweet  William  gone? 
Go,  build  me  up  a  little  boat, 
All  on  the  ocean  I  will  float, 
Hailing  all  ships  as  the}'  pass  by, 
Inquiring  for  my  sweet  sailor-boy.'  " 

I  liked  the  music,  it  was  so  plaintive, 
so  different  from  the  common  well-bred 
songs. 

Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  Her 
voice  rang  out  upon  the  stillness,  clear 
and  shrill  as  a  wild  bird's.  It  was  such 
a  voice  as  you  frequently  meet  with 
among  country  -  girls,  entirely  unculti- 
vated, but  of  great  power,  and,  on  some 
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notes,  of  wonderful  sweetness.  Her  ad- 
miring listener  rested  upon  his  oars,  let- 
ting his  skiff  drift  along  upon  the  tide. 
It  floated  underneath  the  tree,  and  up 
into  "  the  Crick."  As  it  passed,  I  saw, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  a  little  basket 
of  wild  cherries. 

While  watching  their  progress,  I  heard 
a  rustling  among  some  alder -bushes  that 
grew  about  a  fence,  and,  upon  looking 
that  way,  saw  David.  He,  too,  was 
watching  the  play,  though  he  had  not, 
like  me,  the  benefit  of  a  seat  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  expression  on  his  countenance 
was  something  like  what  I  had  seen  on 
the  faces  of  people  at  the  theatre :  a 
sort  of  fixed,  immovable  look,  as  if  its 
wearer  were  determined  on  being  sensa- 
tion-proof. 

I  glanced  at  the  skiff.  The  Doctor's 
boy  was  throwing  cherries  at  Mary  El- 
len, and  she  was  catching  them  in  her 
mouth.  She  was  in  a  great  frolic,  laugh- 
ing, showing  her  pretty  teeth,  and  so  ear- 
nest that  one  might  suppose  life  had  no 
other  object  than  catching  wild  cherries. 

Just  then  I  perceived,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  me,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
woman  rising  slowly  above  the  bank,  and 
recognized  at  once  the  small  features  and 
peculiarly  small  gray  eyes  of  Miss  Joey. 
She  had  been  gathering  marsh-rosemary 
along-shore. 

She,  too,  was  a  spectator  of  the  play, 
—  was,  in  part,  an  actor  in  it ;  for,  while 
David's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  boat, 
hers  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  with  the 
same  despairing  expression. 

"  Poor  Miss  Joey ! "  I  said  mentally, 
"  doomed  to  see  your  beautiful  plan  fail 
and  come  to  nought !  You  and  he  suf- 
fer the  same  suffering,  but  it  can  be  no 
bond  between  you." 

She  turned,  and  slowly  descended  the 
bank,  and  I  watched  her  small  figure  as 
it  picked  its  way  among  the  rocks,  and 
finally  disappeared  around  a  point. 

Meanwhile  the  voyagers  had  landed, 
and  were  making  their  way  to  the  house. 
I  could  see  them  until  they  reached 
the  garden  -  gate,  could  see  Mary  Ellen 


swinging  her  sun  -  bonnet  by  its  string, 
and  hear  her  laughing,  as  she  tried  to 
mock  the  katydids. 

Then  I  looked  for  David.  The  feeling 
came  over  me  that  I  was  in  some  mag- 
nificent theatre,  where  I  was  like  a  king, 
having  a  play  acted  for  me  alone.  Da- 
vid was  lying  upon  the  ground,  with  his 
face  buried  in  the  damp  grass. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  read  of 
the  effects  of  great  sorrow  or  great  hap- 
piness, they  will  always,  in  real  life,  come 
to  us  as  something  we  never  heard  of.  I 
involuntarily  turned  my  head  aside,  feel- 
ing that  I  was  where  I  had  no  right  to 
be,  that  I  had  intruded  my  profane  pres- 
ence into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  a 
human  heart. 

While  I  was  debating  whether  to  re- 
main concealed,  or  to  go  to  him,  throw  my 
arms  around  him,  and  say  some  word  of 
comfort,  he  arose  and  walked  slowly  to- 
wards the  house.  And  I  noticed  that  he 
went  by  exactly  the  same  route  which 
the  two  had  taken  before  him,  —  which 
brought  to  mind  Miss  Joey's  expression, 
"  as  if  there  'd  ben  a  chain  a-drawin' 
him." 

That  very  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  at 
my  window,  watching  the  moon  rise  over 
the  water,  I  saw  Mary  Ellen  pass  along 
the  road,  and  sit  down  upon  a  little 
wooden  step  which  was  attached  to  a 
fence  for  convenience  in  getting  over. 
She  was  watching  the  moon  rise,  too. 

The  scene  I  had  so  recently  witnessed 
from  the  buttonwood  -  tree  had  made  me 
desperate.  I  felt  that  now,  if  over,  I  must 
speak.  Seizing  my  hat,  I  walked  rapid- 
ly to  the  spot,  hoping  it  would  be  given 
me  in  that  hour  what  to  say. 

After  we  had  talked  awhile  about  the 
moon,  how  it  looked,  rising  over  the  wa- 
ters, as  we  saw  it,  and  rising  over  the 
mountains,  as  she  had  seen  it,  I  turned 
my  face  rather  aside,  and  said,  quite  sud- 
denly, — 

"  Mary  Ellen,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  important.  I  hope  you 
will  take  it  kindly." 

She  made  no  answer ;  seemed  startled. 
I  hardly  know  how  I  stumbled  along,  but 
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I  finally  found  myself  speaking  of  my 
friendship  for  David,  and  of  my  aversion 
to  Warren  Luce.  She  appeared  not  at 
all  displeased,  but  said  very  little.  This 
was  not  as  I  expected.  I  thought  she 
might  answer  carelessly,  —  lightly. 

There  came  a  pause.  I  could  n't  seem 
to  get  on.  She  sat  with  averted  face,  her 
arm  on  the  fence,  her  head  in  her  hand. 
In  the  strong  light  of  the  moon,  every 
feature  was  revealed.  How  beautiful  she 
was  in  the  moonlight !  But  what  was  her 
face  saying  ?  A  good  deal,  certainly ;  but 
what? 

I  stood  leaning  against  the  fence. 

"  Mary  Ellen,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  as  it  were,  "  it  can't  be  that  War- 
ren Luce  —  that  he  is  the  one  whom  — 
that  —  that  you  " And  here  I  stop- 
ped. 

"  I  think  Warren  Luce  has  great 
power  over  me,"  said  she,  calmly,  as  if 
coolly  scanning  her  own  feelings  ;  "  but 
you  said  right.  He  is  not  the  one  whom 
—  that " 

And  here  she  smiled,  as  if  at  the 
thought  of  my  broken-off  sentences,  but 
without  looking  up. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  I,  earnestly,  and 
taking  a  forward  step,  —  "  forgive  me, 
but  —  I  think  —  I  hope  —  you  love  Da- 
vid, —  don't  you  ?  " 

'T  was  a  bold  question,  and  I  knew  it ; 
but  I  was  thinking  how  pleasant  't  would 
be  to  carry  good  tidings  to  my  friend. 

"  I  love  his  goodness,"  said  she,  just  as 
calmly  as  before..  "  And  I  love  him  for 
loving  me.  I  wish  he  was  happy.  I  hope 
no  harm  will  come  to  him.  1  would  do 
everything  for. him, —  but"  —  and  here 
her  voice  fell — "  /  don't  love  him  as  Jane 
loved" 

"  Jane  who  ?  "  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Jane  Eyre." 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  me.  What 
should  I  say  next  ?  What  business  had 
I,  meddling  with  a  young  girl's  heart  ? 
I  had  been  almost  sure  of  finding  sound- 
ings, yet  here  I  was  in  deep  water !  And, 
with  all  my  pains,  what  had  I  accomplish- 
ed? 

She   arose,   and    moved  towards   the 


house.  I  walked  along  by  her  side, 
without  speaking. 

"  I  'm  going  away  to  -  morrow,"  said 
she,  as  we  reached  the  gate,  "  to  make  a 
visit  at  the  old  place;  then  everybody 
will  be  happier." 

It  was  my  turn  then  to  be  silent,  —  for 
I  was  trying  to  take  in  the  idea  that 
there  was  to  be  no  Mary  Ellen  in  the 
house.  She  had  occupied  our  thoughts 
so  long,  had  been  so  prominent  an  act- 
or in  our  daily  life,  —  how  we  should 
miss  her ! 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said,  calmly, — for  I  had 
thought  away  all  my  surprise,  —  "  we 
shall  all  miss  you  very  much." 

And  there  we  parted. 

She  left  us  the  next  morning,  for  a 
visit  to  her  old  home. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  I  went  into 
Emily's  room.  She  had  been  growing 
worse  for  some  time,  and  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  westerly  room  to  be  rid  of 
the  bleak  winds.  David  was  sitting  on  a 
low  stool  by  her  bedside,  his  head  rest- 
ing upon  the  bed,  looking  up  in  her  face. 
She  smiled  as  I  entered. 

"  David  is  so  tall,"  said  she,  "  that  1 
can't  see  his  face  away  up  there,  and  so 
he  brings  it  down  for  me  to  look  at." 

She  held  in  her  hand  the  ruby  brace- 
let. 

"  David  says,"  she  continued,  "  that 
he  is  going  to  the  gold-country,  to  get 
money  to  pay  off  the  mortgages,  —  and 
that,  when  he  begins  to  get  gold,  he  shall 
get  a  heap,  and  will  bring  me  home  a 
whole  necklace  of  rubies,  and  make  a 
beautiful  home  for  me :  when  he  goes," 
she  repeated,  with  an  unbelieving  smile. 

I  smiled,  too,  and  passed  on,  feeling 
that  I  had  already  intruded  too  much 
upon  the  privacy  of  hearts,  and  would 
leave  the  brother  and  sister  in  peace. 

A  few  nights  after  this,  I  came  home 
late  from  the  Square,  and  found  the 
household  in  great  commotion.  David 
went  out  fishing,  long  before  daybreak, 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  Other  boats 
had  come  in,  but  nothing  had  they  seen 
of  him,  either  on  the  Ledge  or  off  in 
the  Bay.  This  was  the  more  mysterious, 
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as  the  weather  had  been  unusually  mild, 
with  but  little  wind. 

After  talking  over  the  matter  with 
them,  I  suggested  that  he  might  have 
gone  farther  than  usual,  and,  on  account 
of  the  light  winds,  had  not  been  able  to 
get  back.  The  night  was  calm,  with 
plenty  of  moonlight.  There  could  be  no 
possible  danger  to  one  so  accustomed  to 
the  water  as  David. 

This  appeared  very  reasonable ;  and, 
at  a  late  hour,  all  retired  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  looked  from  my 
window  at  daybreak.  Miss  Joey  was 
standing  on  the  hill,  gazing  off  upon  the 
water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  old  folks 
came  out.  They  crept  up  the  hill,  and 
stood  looking  off  with  Miss  Joey.  I  join- 
ed them.  There  was  a  fine  strong  breeze, 
and  fair  for  boats  bound  in.  Not  one, 
however,  was  in  sight.  Away  off  in  the 
Bay  was  a  homeward  -  bound  schooner, 
with  colors  flying.  A  fisherman,  prob- 
ably, returning  from  the  Banks.  The 
morning  air  was  chilly.  We  silently  de- 
scended the  hill. 

During  the  day  we  heard  that  a  ves- 
sel from  Boston  had  spoken,  half-way  on 
her  passage,  a  small  sloop-boat,  with  one 
man  in  it.  Boston  was  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  it  was  something  very  unusual 
for  a  small  boat  to  make  the  passage. 
Friends  in  the  city  were  written  to,  but 
no  information  was  obtained,  and  day  af- 
ter day  passed  without  relieving  our  sus- 
pense. 

But  this  was  at  last  ended  by  a  letter 
from  David  himself.  It  was  written  to 
me.  He  had  sold  his  boat  in  Boston,  and 
had  "one  to  New  York,  where  his  letter 

C? 

was  dated.  He  was  going  to  sail  for 
California  the  next  day. 

"  I  have  long  been  meaning  to  go,"  he 
wrote,  "  but  never  thought  of  leaving 
in  this  way,  until  I  reached  the  fishing- 
ground,  last  Wednesday  morning.  It 
came  into  my  mind  all  at  once,  and  I 
kept  straight  along.  If  I  'd  gone  back, 
the  old  folks,  maybe,  would  n't  have  let 
me  come,  because,  you  know,  I  'm  the 
last.  Besides,  I  thought  I  could  go  ea- 
sier while But  you  know  all  about 


it,  Turner.  I  saw  that  you  knew.  It 
has  been  very  hard.  Somehow,  trouble 
don't  slip  off  of  me  easy.  Taking  every- 
thing as  it  was,  I  could  n't  stay  by  any 
longer.  Otherwise,  I  don't  know  as  I 
could  have  left  the  old  folks  and  Emily. 
I  can't  ask  you  to  stay,  unless  it  'a  con- 
venient ;  but  while  you  do,  I  hope  you  '11 
have  a  care  over  all  I  've  left  behind. 
You  can  cheer  up  Emily  better  than 
anybody." 

"  The  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the 
house  are  gone ! "  remarked  Emily  to 
me,  as  I  sat  down  one  afternoon  by  her 
window. 

Poor  girl !  It  was  but  seldom  she  was 
able  to  speak  at  all.  David's  sudden 
departure,  and  the  anxiety  attending  it, 
had  been  too  much  for  her.  Besides,  she 
missed  Mary  Ellen.  That  little  country- 
girl  had,  besides  her  innocence  and  her 
good  looks,  a  vein  of  drollery,  which 
made  her  a  very  entertaining  compan- 
ion. And  then,  being  so  quick-witted, 
and  so  kind-hearted,  she  thought  of  vari- 
ous little  things  to  do  for  Emily's  com- 
fort, which  never  would  have  occurred  to 
her  mother  or  Miss  Joey.  Emily  want- 
ed her  back  again.  She  had  got  over 
that  feeling  of  hatred  of  which  she  once 
accused  herself. 

"  It  was  n't  her  fault,"  said  she,  one 
day,  quite  suddenly. 

"  What  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  she  did  n't  love  David  in  the 
way  he  loved  her.  I  don't  think  she  de- 
ceived him.  He  never  said  anything, 
you  know ;  so,  of  course,  she  had  no  rea- 
son for  being  any  other  than  kind  to  him. 
I  believe  she  felt  badly  about  it,  herself. 
I  've  seen  her,  when  she  thought  I  was 
asleep,  lean  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
sit  so  for  a  great  while.  Maybe,  though, 
it 's  because  I  want  so  much  to  love  her 
that  I  make  excuses  for  her.  I  wish  she 
'd  come,  —  it 's  so  lonely." 

And  it  was  lonely.  It  was  like  re- 
maining in  the  theatre  after  the  play  is 
over  and  the  actors  retired.  For  War- 
ren Luce,  too,  was  gone.  His  visit  was 
only  for  the  summer,  and  he  had  return- 
ed to  his  clerkship. 
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"  How  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had 
n't  come  ?  "  I  asked  myself.  "  Might 
David  have  been  happy  ?  Might  she 
have  loved  him  as  '  Jane '  loved  ?  And 
how  much  of  her  heart  had  the  Doctor's 
boy  carried  away  ?  Perhaps  his  power 
over  her  was  greater  than  she  would  own, 
—  greater  than  she  knew  herself.  Per- 
haps he  was  even  then  corresponding  with 
her.  He  might  even  be  with  her  among 
the  mountains." 

Thus  I  debated,  thus  I  questioned. 

CHAPTER   III. 

MARY  ELLEN  was  gone  six  weeks. 
We  were  all  glad  when  she  came  back, 
the  house  had  seemed  so  like  a  tomb. 
I  'm  not  sure  about  Miss  Joey.  No  doubt 
she  looked  upon  her  with  an  evil  eye,  as 
being  the  upsetter  of  all  her  plans.  But 
then  there  was  nothing  Miss  Joey  dread- 
ed more  than  a  lonely  house.  She  want- 
ed company. 

And  what  better  company,  pray,  can 
there  be  than  a  fair  young  face  ?  Who 
would  ask  for  better  entertainment  than 
to  watch  the  lighting-up  of  bright  eyes, 
and  the  parting  of  rosy  lips,  or  the  thou- 
sand other  bewitchments  of  youth  and 
beauty  ? 

And  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever, — I  suppose,  because  she  came  in  a 
dull  time :  just  as  flowers  seem  lovelier 
and  more  precious  in  the  winter.  I  fan- 
cied she  was  very  sad,  very  thoughtful. 
Perhaps  't  was  David's  going  away  that 
caused  this.  Perhaps  she  was  sorry  she 
had  cast  from  her  such  a  precious  thing 
as  love. 

When  Emily  became  much  worse, 
which  was  shortly  after  her  return,  she 
installed  herself  "as  chief  nurse,  sitting 
for  hours  in  the  darkened  room,  amus- 
ing her  with  children's  songs  and  stories, 
— for  the  sick  girl,  in  her  weakest  state, 
craved  childish  things. 

That  was  a  quiet,  a  truly  pleasant  win- 
ter. After  getting  letters  from  David, 
telling  of  his  safe  arrival  out,  everybody 
became  more  cheerful. 

But  in  the  spring,  as  warm  weather 


came  on,  Emily  grew  every  day  weaker. 
The  apple-blossoms  came  and  went  un- 
heeded. 

One  morning  she  awoke,  unusually  free 
from  pain,  and  said  to  Mary  Ellen,  — 

"  T  saw  David  last  night.  He  said  to 
me,  '  I  shall  come  sooner  than  I  expect- 
ed. But,  before  I  come,  I  shall  send  the 
ruby  necklace.' "  Then  she  described  the 
miner's  hut  in  which  she  had  seen  him. 

This  was  in  the  first  part  of  June. 

On  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  July 
we  got  news  of  his  death.  He  had  been 
lost  overboard,  in  a  storm,  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  very  sad  to  recall  that  time  of 
deep  affliction.  He  was  the  last  of  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  had  left  home  in  full 
health  and  strength,  none  of  whom  re- 
turned. 

"  Five  as  likely  young  men,"  said  poor 
Miss  Joey,  "as  ever  grew  up  beneath 
one  roof." 

"  All  five  gone ! "  groaned  the  old  man, 
as  he  leaned  his  face  against  the  wall. 

"  Five  brothers  waiting  for  me,"  whis- 
pered Emily,  as  Mary  Ellen  bent  over 
her,  weeping. 

"  Five  boys,"  moaned  the  poor  broken- 
hearted mother,  —  "  nobody  to  take  care 
of  them,  nobody  to  do  for  them,  no  com- 
forts, no  mother,  and  now  no  grave  ! " 

'T  was  touching  to  see  her  husband 
trying  to  console  her.  Her  favorite  seat 
was  in  one  corner  of  the  hard,  old-fash- 
ioned settee.  There  she  would  sit,  sway- 
ing herself  to  and  fro,  whispering  some- 
times to  herself,  "  Deep  waters !  deep  wa- 
ters ! " 

The  old  man  would  sit  close  up  to  her, 
and  say,  softly,  — 

u  Now,  mother,  don't !  I  would  n't 
take  on.  You  know  he  is  n't  there. 
Look  up.  Don't  forget  God  ! " 

Poor  old  man  !  'T  was  hard  for  him 
to  look  up,  with  so  much  to  draw  him 
down.  But  I  don't  think  he  ever  forgot 
God. 

A  little  before  sunset,  one  afternoon, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  sad  news  of  Da- 
vid's death  had  reached  us,  Mary  Ellen 
came  out  to  where  I  was  sitting  under 
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the  lilacs,  and  asked  if  I  could  n't  move 
Emily  into  her  own  room  for  a  little 
while. 

"  Is  she  able  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over 
her,"  she  replied,  "  she  seems  so  strong. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  her  asleep, 
but  all  at  once  she  spoke  out  clear  and 
loud,  and  said,  '  I  want  to  see  his  grave. 
If  anybody  could  take  me  to  my  own 
room,  I  could  see  his  grave.'  She  keeps 
repeating  it,  and  she  means  the  sea." 

*T  was  not  much  to  take  her  across  the 
entry.  Mary  Ellen  arranged  every- 
thing, and  we  placed  her  on  a  sofa  by 
the  window. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  I  have 
longed  for  this !  I  have  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  a  good  look  at  the  sea." 

Her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  eyes  large 
and  bright. 

She  looked  so  ethereal,  so  unearthly, 
and  lay  so  long  motionless,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  water,  that  I  half  feared 
she  would  at' that  moment  pass  away  from 
us,  —  that  she  might,  in  some  beautiful 
form,  a  dove,  or  a  bright  angel,  soar  up- 
ward through  the  open  window,  and  be 
lost  to  our  sight  among  the  golden-edged 
clouds  above. 

But  she  was  thinking  of  David's  grave. 
And  a  beautiful  grave  it  seemed,  from 
that  window.  The  water  was  still,-  and 
as  smooth  as  glass.  I  had  never  noticed 
upon  it  so  uncommon  a  tinge.  'T  was 
mostly  of  a  pale  green,  very  .pale ;  but 
portions  of  it  were  of  a  deep  lilac.  Far- 
ther off  it  was  purple,  and  very  far  off 
a  dim,  shadowy  gray.  I  was  glad  it  had 
on  that  particular  night  such  a  peaceful, 
placid  look. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  grave ! "  said 
Emily.  Then  her  eyes  wandered  to 
different  points  of  the  landscape,  dwell- 
ing for  a  long  time  on  each. 

"  I  suppose  you  think,"  said  she,  at 
last,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  "that  it  is 
easy  for  a  sick  girl  to  go.  But  I  love 
everything  I  've  been  looking  at.  It 
may  be  more  beautiful  there,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  same.  I  shall  want  to  see 
exactly  this  stretch  of  water,  and  the 


islands  beyond,  and  the  shadows  on  those 
woods  away  off  in  the  distance,  and  the 
field  where  father  has  mowed  the  grass 
for  so  many  years.  Every  summer,  as 
soon  as  June  came  in,  I  've  listened,  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  before  noise  began, 
to  hear  the  whetting  of  the  scythe,  and 
then  waited  for  the  smell  of  the  hay  to 
come  in  at  the  windows. 

"  Those  maples,  on  the  knoll,  are  my 
dear  friends.  I  've  been  glad  with  them 
in  the  spring,  and  sorry  with  them  in  the 
fall,  through  all  these  years.  The  birds 
and  the  dandelions  and  the  violets  are  all 
my  friends.  I  've  waited  for  them  every 
year,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  same  ones 
came  back.  You  well  people  can't  un- 
derstand it.  They  are  near  to  me.  I 
enter  into  the  life  of  each  one  of  them, 
just  as  you  do  into  the  lives  of  your 
human  friends.  Spirits  go  everywhere, 
see  everything.  That  will  be  too  much. 
I  'm  attached  to  just  this  spot  of  earth. 
And  then  I  'm  attached  to  myself.  I 
can't  realize  that  I  shall  be  the  same, 
and  I  don't  want  to  give  myself  up,  poor 
miserable  creature  as  I  am." 

Mary  Ellen  and  I  could  only  look  at 
each  other  in  astonishment.  Her  voice, 
her  seeming. strength,  and,  more  than  all, 
her  conversation,  amazed  us.  She  had 
always  been  so  trusting,  so  full  of  faith 
in  her  Heavenly  Father. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mary  Ellen 
went  to  her  bedside,  she  found  her  lying 
awake,  with  her  thin,  white  fingers  clasp- 
ed about  her  throat.  She  looked  up  with 
a  strange  smile,  and  said,  — 

"  My  ruby  necklace  has  come,  and 
next,  you  know,  will  be  the  beautiful 
home.  It  is  almost  ready,  David  said. 
But  he  brought  the  necklace,  and  clasped 
it  about  my  throat.  It  tihoked  me,  and  I 
groaned  a  little.  David  went  then,  and 
I  've  been  waiting  ever  since  for  you  to 
come." 

It  was  noontime  when  Mary  Ellen  told 
me  this.  I  observed  that  she  trembled. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  I,  "  what  makes 
you  tremble  so  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  "  there 
is  truly  a  red  circle  about  her  throat.  I 
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saw  it.  'T  is  a  warning.  She  's  going 
to  die." 

"  Maybe,"  I  said,  "  she  is  going  soon 
to  her  beautiful  home.  But  we  know 
no  harm  can  come  to  our  dear  sister,  she 
is  so  good,  and  so  pure."  Then,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  I  led  her  along  to  Em- 
ily's room. 

Her  mother  and  Miss  Joey  stood  near, 
weeping.  The  old  man,  with  the  Bible 
upon  his  knees,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
He  had  been  reading  and  praying. 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile,  as  I  en- 
tered with  Mary  Ellen. 

"  I  know,"  said  she,  in  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, but  low  voice,  as  we  drew  near  the 
bedside, — "  I  know  what  made  me  talk 
so  yesterday." 

She  paused  then,  and  afterwards  spoke 
with  difficulty.  We  all  stood  breathless, 
bending  eagerly  forward,  that  not  a  word 
might  be  lost. 

"  I  know,"  she  repeated,  "  what  it 
was.  'T  was  the  earthy  principle  in  me 

—  which  revived  —  for  a  moment  —  at 
the   last  —  and  then    put  forth  all  its 
strength.     Since  I  have  seen  David  — 
it  seems  pleasant  —  to  go.     I  can't  tell, 

—  you  would  n't  understand,  —  I  could 
n't,  if  the  separation  —  had  n't  begun. 
I  'm  not  wholly  here  now."     And  the 
fixed,  strange  look  in  her  face  confirm- 
ed the  words  as  they  fell  from  her  lips. 

She  lay  for  some  time  very  still,  breath- 
ing every  moment  fainter  and  fainter, 
but  seemingly  in  no  distress. 

Suddenly  she  started.  Her  face  grew 
radiant.  Her  gaze  seemed  fixed  on  some 
point,  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
cried  out,  joyfully,  — 

"  Oh,  the  beautiful  home !  the  beauti- 
ful home ! " 

'T  was  over  in  an  instant.  She  closed 
her  eyes,  turned  her  head  a  little  on  the 
pillow,  and  breathed  her  life  away  as 
softly  and  peacefully  as  a  poor  tired 
child  sinks  away  to  sleep. 

"  And  I  saw  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending,"  I  said,  earnestly. 
For  I  felt  that  one  whose  spiritual  eyes 
•were  opened  might  certainly  do  so. 


Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  was  past,  I  walked  out  to  the 
clump  of  maples  on  the  knoll.  Mary 
Ellen  was  already  there. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  sitting  down  by  her 
side,  upon  the  grass,  "  we  will  lay  her 
here  among  her  friends.  And  we  will 
place  here  a  white  marble  monument." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mary  Ellen,  looking 
timidly  up  in  my  face,  "  that  it  could  be 
in  memory  of  David,  too."  She  said 
this  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  an  un- 
steady voice. 

As  I  sit  writing,  I  can  see  from  my 
window  the  simple  white  monument, 
i  which  Mary  Ellen  and  I  planned  to- 
gether. The  grass  and  field-flowers  are 
growing  all  about  it,  and  the  birds, 
Emily's  birds,  are  singing  in  the  branch- 
es above.  It  has  only  this  inscription, — 

"  In  memory  of  David  and  Emily." 

"  Six  children,  —  and  only  one  grave 
to  show  for  all  of  them ! "  groaned  the 
poor  old  mother,  when  we  first  led  her 
out  to  show  her  the  stone. 

But  there  was  shortly  another  grave 
beneath  the  maples;  for  the  worn-out 
old  woman  soon  sank  after  Emily's  death, 
and  with  her  last  breath  begged  to  be 
laid  by  her  side. 

Only  the  old  man  and  Miss  Joey  left. 
Still  I  could  not  go  away.  No  other 
place  seemed  like  home.  And  besides, 
I  had  found  out,  long  ago,  my  own  se- 
cret. It  had  been  revealed  to  me,  day 
by  day,  as  -I  watched  Mary  Ellen  in  the 
sick-room  of  Emily,  —  as  I  observed  her 
patience,  her  sweetness,  her  tenderness  ! 

And  my  secret  came  upon  me  with 
an  overwhelming  power.  But  I  mas- 
tered it.  I  kept  it  to  myself.  That  is, 
as  far  as  words  were  concerned.  For 
the  expression  of  his  face,  for  involun- 
tary glances,  no  man  can  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

I  kept  it  to  myself, — or  tried  to  do  so  ; 
for  I  was  n't  sure — of  anything.  Emily's 
words,  "  I  fear,"  came  to  me  with  deep 
meaning.  For,  if  the  goodness  of  David, 
if  the  fascinations  of  Warren  Luce  had 
effected  nothing,  what  could  I  hope  ? 

And  was  I  sure  about  this  last,  about 
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Warren  ?  He  was  in  the  place.  Emi- 
ly's sickness  only  had  kept  him  away.  I 
reviewed  myself  to  myself,  overhauled 
whatever  virtues  or  failings  I  knew  of 
as  belonging  to  me. 

Nothing  very  satisfactory  resulted.  But 
I  remembered  what  the  old  man  said  to 
Miss  Joey,  "  Love  '11  go  where  't  is 
sent,"  and  took  courage.  Eight  or  ten 
years  older.  I  wonder  if  she  would  mind 
that? 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  my  secret 
still  burned  within  me.  It  must  shine 
out  of  my  eyes,  I  thought.  But  then, 
since  Emily's  death,  I  had  seen  Mary 
Ellen  much  less  frequently.  She  kept 
mostly  with  her  mother,  on  their  own 
side  of  the  house. 

But  the  time  that  was  foreordained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  for  the 
bursting-forth  of  my  secret  came  at  last. 

It  was  a  month  after  Emily's  death. 
I  happened  to  come  home  in  the  evening 
unusually  early.  'T  was  exactly  such  a 
night  as  the  one  on  which  I  tried  to  sound 
the  depths  of  a  young  girl's  heart,  and 
failed.  If  she  would  only  come  out  in 
the  moonlight  again,  and  let  me  try  once 
more! 

As  I  passed  the  orchard,  my  heart  gave 
a  great  leap,  for  she  was  there, — she  and 
Miss  Joey,  carrying  in  a  great  basket  of 
apples.  I  seized  her  side  of  the  basket 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  grasp- 
ed hers  so  earnestly  that  she  fairly  start- 
ed :  I  was  so  glad  to  see  her  ! 

I  led  her  along  to  the  house,  and  then 
led  her  back,  until  we  came  to  the  same 
little  step  on  the  fence, — with  full  faith, 
now,  that  it  would  be  given  me  in  this 
hour  what  to  say. 

I  seated  her  exactly  as  she  was  before, 
with  the  moon  shining  full  in  her  face. 
Then  I  took  my  stand,  leaning  against 
the  fence,  just  the  same.  How  beautiful 
she  was  in  the  moonlight ! 

"  And  is  there  anybody,"  said  I,  as  if 
continuing  the  conversation,  "  that  you 
do  love  as  Jane  did  ?  " 

My  voice,  though,  was  far  less  steady 
than  at  the  other  time. 

"  Mr.  Turner,"  she  exclaimed,  start- 


ing up,  with  flashing  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks,  "  you  've  no  right  to  ask  me  such 
a  question  ! " 

That  blushing  by  moonlight !  It  was 
too  much  to  be  endured  with  calmness. 
I  felt  myself  giving  way  before  it. 

But  I  sha'n't  tell  any  more.  It  's  no 
sign,  because  a  man  opens  his  heart,  that 
he  should  let  everything  drop  out  of  it. 

If  those  interested  know,  that,  at  my 
earnest  request,  she  gave  me  the  right 
to  ask  not  only  that  question,  but  others 
which  would  naturally  follow,  they  know 
enough. 

I  would  willingly  tell  them,  though,  if 
our  English  language  had  a  few  thousand 
words  added  to  it,  how  delightful  it  was 
to  know  that  this  sweet  wild-rose  had 
been  blossoming  for  me,  that  our  singing- 
bird  had  been  singing  for  me  !  I  am  will- 
ing to  tell,  too,  how  foolish  I  felt,  when 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  of 
my  own  human  heart,  became  apparent; 
when  I  found  that  I  had  been  loving  for 
myself,  while  I  thought  I  was  loving  for 
David, — that  I  had  been  jealous  for  my- 
self, and  not  for  him ;  when  I  found  that 
I  had  been  studying  my  chapter,  without 
regarding  the  notes  underneath. 

And  being  at  last  put  upon  the  right 
track,  I  found  it  taking  me  a  long  way 
backwards.  It  took  me  away  to  the  begin- 
ning, when  Mary  Ellen  first  came  across 
the  entry,  and  showed  me  that  then  and 
there  the  arrow  was  sped,  and  love  went 
where  it  was  sent.  I  had  misgivings, 
even,  of  having  taken  a  portion  of  the 
dark  liquid  in  the  little  bottle.  I  could 
perceive  the  drawing  of  the  "  chain," 
and  almost  feel  the  "  lassoo  "  about  my 
neck. 

"  Lawyer,  indeed  !  And  wonderful- 
ly sharp  at  cross-questioning,  when  you 
could  n't  draw  a  secret  from  a  woman  ! 
Lawyer,  indeed  !  Of  great  penetra- 
tion, that  could  n't  read  a  young  girl's 
heart,  when  it  lay  open  before  you, — that 
could  n't  read  your  own  !  You  'd  better 
give  up  the  profession,  and  go  to  paint- 
ing. That  suits  you  better.  Beauty  is 
your  chief  delight,  after  all.  Not  only 
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beauty  of  face,  but  beauty  of  everything 
under  the  sun.  Go  sit  in  your  crotch 
among  the  green  boughs  and  paint  land- 
scapes 1 " 

It  was  full  four  years  ago  that  I  thus 
inveighed  against  myself,  and  just  about 
a  year  from  the  time  when  I  took  up  the 
moonlight  talk  where  it  had  been  left  off, 
and  finished  it  so  charmingly.  We  two 
were  taking  a  long  stroll  together,  and 
had  been  making  our  mutual  confessions, 
—  our  man-and-wife  confessions. 

My  innocent  little  country-girl  turned 
her  sweet  face  up  to  mine  with  a  doubt- 
ful expression,  a  comically  wise  look,  and 
said,  a  little  anxiously, — 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  ?  " 

Oh,  she  's  a  capital  wife !  She  has 
beauty  and  sweetness  and  exquisite  taste 
and  simplicity  and  loving-kindness,  with 
just  enough  worldliness  to  take  all  these 
charming  qualities  safely  along  through 
life. 

Hear  how  wisely  she  discusses  the  "  co- 
quette" question. 

Says  she, — "  I  think  it 's  natural  for  all 
women  to  want  to  please  all  men.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  very  best  and  wisest  wom- 
an in  the  world  is  affected  by  flattery 
from  a  handsome  man  who  knows  how  to 


flatter.  Very  likely  this  might  be  put 
the  other  way  about,  but  then  in  books 
that  side  is  usually  left  out.  But  what 
you,  Mr.  Landscape-painter,  would  like 
to  know  is,  whether  I  coquetted  with  the 
Doctor's  boy.  And  I  will  own  that  I 
tried  to  please  him.  I  liked  to  have  him 
think  I  was  pretty.  I  can't  think  what 
it  was  about  him  that  had  such  power 
over  me.  I  tremble  now  to  think  what 

might  have  been,  if And  just  think 

what  a  whole  life  would  be  with  such  a 
person  !  I  don't  believe,  though,  any 
girl  could  have  withstood  him,  unless  her 

heart I  believe  I  should  certainly 

have  loved  him,  if" 

"  If  what,  and  unless  what  ?  "  I  ask- 
ed, drawing  her  close  up  to  me,  as  if  that 
dangerous  youth  had  still  power  to  take 
her  from  me. 

She  looked  up  so  roguishly, — 
u  You  ought  to  know ;  you  took  the 
chapter  to  study." 

Oh,  my  innocent  little  country  -  girl ! 
If  I  were  a  poet,  I  'd  write  a  song  in 
your  praise ;  and  if  I  were  a  musician, 
I  'd  set  it  to  music.  But  the  poetry 
is  in  my  heart;  and  't  is  set  to  music 
there. 


SWEET-BRIER. 

TENDER  of  words  should  singer  be, 
Sweet-Brier,  who  would  tell  of  thee ; 
One  who  has  drunk  with  eager  lip 
And  treasured  thy  companionship ; 

One  who  has  sought  thee  far  and  wide, 
In  early  dew,  with  morning  pride ; 
To  whom  thou  art  no  new-made  friend, 
Whose  memories  on  thy  breath  attend. 

For  such  thou  art  a  lemon-grove, 
Where  wandering  orient  odors  rove,  — 
Yet  loyal  ever  to  thy  home, 
The  valley  where  the  north  winds  roam. 
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Sometimes  I  would  call  tbee  mine ; 
But  sweeter  far  than  mine  or  thine 
To  listen  unto  Nature's  song, 
Saying,  To  lovers  all  belong. 

I  love  thee  for  my  greenest  days 
Rescued  from  Time  at  thy  sweet  gaze, 
For  pictures  brilliant  as  the  Spring 
Brought  back  upon  thy  breathing  wing. 

I  love  thee  for  thy  influence, 
Heart-honey,  without  impotence  ; 
He  who  would  reach  thy  virgin  blush, 
Like  warrior  bold,  must  dangers  crush. 

Chiefly  I  love  thee  for  thyself, 
Wealth-giver,  ignorant  of  pelf; 
Fain  would  I  learn  thy  upright  ways 
And  heart  thus  redolent  of  praise. 
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VIII. 


ECONOMY. 


"  THE  fact  is,"  said  Jennie,  as  she 
twirled  a  little  hat  on  her  hand,  which 
she  had  been  making  over,  with  nobody 
knows  what  of  bows  and  pompons,  and 
other  matters  for  which  the  women  have 
curious  names,  —  "  the  fact  is,  American 
women  and  girls  must  learn  to  economize ; 
it  is  n't  merely  restricting  one's  self  to 
American  goods,  it  is  general  economy, 
that  is  required.  Now  here  's  this  hat, 
—  costs  me  only  three  dollars,  all  told ; 
and  Sophie  Page  bought  an  English  one 
this  morning  at  Madame  Meyer's  for 
which  she  gave  fifteen.  And  I  really 
don't  think  hers  has  more  of  an  air  than 
mine.  I  made  this  over,  you  see,  with 
things  I  had  in  the  house,  bought  noth- 
ing but  the  ribbon,  and  paid  for  altering 
and  pressing,  and  there  you  see  what  a 
stylish  hat  I  have  !  " 


"  Lovely !  admirable ! "  said  Miss  Feath- 
erstone.  "  Upon  my  word,  Jennie,  you 
ought  to  marry  a  poor  parson ;  you  would 
be  quite  thrown  away  upon  a  rich  man." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  I.  "  I  want  to  ad- 
mire intelligently.  That  is  n't  the  hat 
you  were  wearing  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  !  This  is  just  done. 
The  one  I  wore  yesterday  was  my  water- 
fall-hat, with  the  green  feather  ;  this,  you 
see,  is  an  oriole." 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  An  oriole.  Papa,  how  can  you  ex- 
pect to  learn  about  these  things  ?  " 

"  And  that  plain  little  black  one,  with 
the  stiff  crop  of  scarlet  feathers  sticking 
straight  up  ?  " 

"  That 's  my  jockey,  papa,  with  a  plume 
en  militaire." 

"  And  did  the  waterfall  and  the  jockey 
cost  anything  ?  " 

"  They  were  very,  very  cheap,  papa, 
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considering.  Miss  Featherstone  will  re- 
member that  the  waterfall  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  I  had  the  feather  from  last 
year ;  and  as  to  the  jockey,  that  was 
made  out  of  my  last  year's  white  one,  dyed 
over.  You  know,  papa,  I  always  take 
care  of  my  things,  and  they  last  from  year 
to  year." 

"  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Crowfield,"  said 
Miss  Featherstone,  "  I  never  saw  such 
little  economists  as  your  daughters  ;  it  is 
perfectly  wonderful  what  they  contrive 
to  dress  on.  How  they  manage  to  do 
it  I  'm  sure  I  can't  see.  I  never  could, 
I  'm  convinced." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jennie,  "  I  've  bought 
but  just  one  new  hat.  I  only  wish  you 
could  sit  in  church  where  we  do,  and 
see  those  Miss  Fielders.  Marianne  and  I 
have  counted  six  new  hats  apiece  of  those 
girls',  —  new,  you  know,  just  out  of  the 
milliner's  shop ;  and  last  Sunday  they 
came  out  in  such  lovely  puffed  tulle  bon- 
nets !  Were  n't  they  lovely,  Marianne  ? 
And  next  Sunday,  I  don't  doubt,  there  '11 
be  something  else." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Featherstone, — "  their 
father,  they  say,  has  made  a  million  dol- 
lars lately  on  Government  contracts." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Jennie,  "  I  think 
such  extravagance,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
is  shameful." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  that  I  'm 
quite  sure  the  Misses  Fielder  think  they 
are  practising  rigorous  economy  ?  " 

"  Papa  !  Now  there  you  are  with  your 
paradoxes  !  How  can  you  say  so  ?  " 

"I  should  n't  be  afraid  to  bet  a  pair 
of  gloves,  now,"  said  I,  "  that  Miss  Field- 
er thinks  herself  half  ready  for  transla- 
tion, because  she  has  bought  only  six  new 
hats  and  a  tulle  bonnet  so  far  in  the  sea- 
son. If  it  were  not  for  her  dear  bleedin^ 

O 

country,  she  would  have  had  thirty-six, 
like  the  Misses  Sibthorpe.  If  we  were 
admitted  to  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Fielders,  doubtless  we  should  perceive 
what  temptations  they  daily  resist ;  how 
perfectly  rubbishy  and  dreadful  they  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be,  because  they  feel  it 
important  now,  in  this  crisis,  to  practise 
economy ;  how  they  abuse  the  Sibthorpes, 


who  have  a  new  hat  every  time  they 
drive  out,  and  never  think  of  wearing 
one  more  than  two  or  three  times ;  how 
virtuous  and  self-denying  they  feel,  when 
they  think  of  the  puffed  tulle,  for  which 
they  only  gave  eighteen  dollars,  when 
Madame  Caradori  showed  them  those 
lovely  ones,  like  the  Misses  Sibthorpe's, 
for  forty-five  ;  and  how  they  go  home  de- 
scanting on  virgin  simplicity,  and  resolv- 
ing that  they  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  swept  into  the  vortex  of  extrava- 
gance, whatever  other  people  may  do." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Feather- 
stone,  "  I  believe  your  papa  is  right  ?  I 
was  calling  on  the  oldest  Miss  Fielder 
the  other  day,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
positively  felt  ashamed  to  go  looking  as 
she  did,  but  that  she  really  did  feel  the 
necessity  of  economy.  '  Perhaps  we  might 
afford  to  spend  more  than  some  others,' 
she  said ;  '  but  it  's  so  much  better  to 
give  the  money  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion ! ' " 

"  Furthermore,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going 
to  put  forth  another  paradox,  and  say 
that  very  likely  there  are  some  people 
looking  on  my  girls,  and  commenting  on 
them  for  extravagance  in  having  three 
hats,  even  though  made  over,  and  con- 
trived from  last  year's  stock." 

"  They  can't  know  anything  about  it, 
then,"  said  Jennie,  decisively ;  "  for,  cer- 
tainly, nobody  can  be  decent,  and  invest 
less  in  millinery  than  Marianne  and  I  do." 

"  When  I  was  a  young  lady,"  said  my 
wife,  "  a  well-dressed  girl  got  her  a  new 
bonnet  in  the  spring,  and  another  in  the 
fall ;— that  was  the  extent  of  her  purchas- 
es in  this  line.  A  second-best  bonnet,  left 
of  last  year,  did  duty  to  relieve  and  pre- 
serve the  best  one.  My  father  was  ac- 
counted well  -  to  -  do,  but  I  had  no  more, 
and  wanted  no  more.  I  also  bought  my- 
self, every  spring,  two  pair  of  gloves,  a 
dark  and  a  light  pair,  and  wore  them 
through  the  summer,  and  another  two 
through  the  winter ;  one  or  two  pair 
of  white  kids,  carefully  cleaned,  carried 
me  through  all  my  parties.  Hats  had 
not  been  heard  of,  and  the  great  ne- 
cessity which  requires  two  or  three  new 
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ones  every  spring  and  fall  had  not  aris- 
en. Yet  I  was  reckoned  a  well  -  appear- 
ing girl,  who  dressed  liberally.  Now,  a 
young  lady  who  has  a  waterfall  -  hat,  an 
oriole  -  hat,  and  a  jockey,  must  still  be 
troubled  with  anxious  cares  for  her  spring 
and  fall  and  summer  and  winter  bon- 
nets,—  all  the  variety  will  not  take  the 
place  of  them.  Gloves  are  bought  by  the 
dozen  ;  and  as  to  dresses,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  material 
and  trimming  that  may  be  expended  up- 
on them.  When  I  was  a  young  lady, 
seventy -five  dollars  a  year  was  consid- 
ered by  careful  parents  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  a  daughter's  wardrobe.  I  had 
a  hundred,  and  was  reckoned  rich ;  and 
I  sometimes  used  a  part  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  in  the  allowance  of  Sarah 
Evans,  my  particular  friend,  whose  fa- 
ther gave  her  only  fifty.  We  all  thought 
that  a  very  scant  pattern ;  yet  she  gen- 
erally made  a  very  pretty  and  genteel 
appearance,  with  the  help  of  occasional 
presents  from  friends." 

"  How  could  a  girl  dress  for  fifty  dol- 
lars ?  "  said  Marianne. 

"  She  could  get  a  white  muslin  and  a 
white  cambric,  which,  with  different  sort- 
ings of  ribbons,  served  her  for  all  dress- 
occasions.  A  silk,  in  those  days,  took 
only  ten  yards  in  the  making,  and  one 
dark  silk  was  considered  a  reasonable 
allowance  to  a  lady's  wardrobe.  Once 
made,  it  stood  for  something,  —  always 
worn  carefully,  it  lasted  for  years.  One 
or  two  calico  morning  -  dresses,  and  a 
merino  for  winter  wear,  completed  the 
list.  Then,  as  to  collars,  capes,  cuffs, 
etc.,  we  all  did  our  own  embroidering, 
and  very  pretty  things  we  wore,  too. 
Girls  looked  as  pretty  then  as  they  do 
now,  when  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  is  insufficient  to  clothe  them." 

"  But,  mamma,  you  know  our  allowance 
is  n't  anything  like  that,  —  it  is  quite  a 
slender  one,  though  not  so  small  as  yours 
was,"  said  Marianne.  "  Don't  you  think 
the  customs  of  society  make  a  difference  ? 
Do  you  think,  as  things  are,  we  could  go 
back  and  dress  for  the  sum  you  did  ?  " 

"  You  cannot,"  said  my  wife,  "  with- 


out a  greater  sacrifice  of  feeling  than 
I  wish  to  impose  on  you.  Still,  though 
I  don't  see  how  to  help  it,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  requirements  of  fashion 
are  becoming  needlessly  extravagant, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  dress  of 
women.  It  seems  to  me,  it  is  making 
the  support  of  families  so  burdensome 
that  young  men  are  discouraged  from 
marriage.  A  young  man,  in  a  moder- 
ately good  business,  might  cheerfully  un- 
dertake the  world  with  a  wife  who  could 
make  herself  pretty  and  attractive  for 
seventy -five  dollars  a  year,  when  he 
might  sigh  in  vain  for  one  who  positively 
could  not  get  through,  and  be  decent,  on 
four  hundred.  Women,  too,  are  getting 
to  be  so  attached  to  the  trappings  and 
accessories  of  life,  that  they  cannot  think 
of  marriage  without  an  amount  of  fortune 
which  few  young  men  possess." 

"You  are  talking  in  very  low  num- 
bers about  the  dress  of  women,"  said  Miss 
Featherstone.  "  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  girl 
to  make  away  with  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  not  have  so  much  to  show  for 
it  either  as  Marianne  and  Jennie." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I.  "  Only  estab- 
lish certain  formulas  of  expectation,  and 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  For 
instance,  in  your  mother's  day  girls  talk- 
ed of  a  pair  of  gloves, — now  they  talk  of 
a  pack  ;  then  it  was  a  bonnet  summer  and 
winter, — now  it  is  a  bonnet  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter,  and  hats  like 
monthly  roses,  —  a  new  blossom  every 
few  weeks." 

"  And  then,"  said  my  wife,  "  every  de- 
vice of  the  toilet  is  immediately  taken  up 
and  varied  and  improved  on,  so  as  to  im- 
pose an  almost  monthly  necessity  for  nov- 
elty. The  jackets  of  May  are  outshone  by 
the  jackets  of  June ;  the  buttons  of  June 
are  antiquated  in  July ;  the  trimmings 
of  July  are  passe'es  by  September  ;  side- 
combs,  back -combs,  puffs,  rats,  and  all 
sorts  of  such  matters,  are  in  a  distracted 
race  of  improvement ;  every  article  of 
feminine  toilet  is  on  the  move  towards 
perfection.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  in- 
finity of  money  must  be  spent  in  these 
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trifles,  by  those  who  make  the  least  pre- 
tension to  keep  in  the  fashion." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Jennie,  "  after  all, 
it 's  just  the  way  things  always  have  been 
since  the  world  began.  You  know  the 
Bible  says,  '  Can  a  maid  forget  her  orna- 
ments ?  '  It 's  clear  she  can't.  You  see, 
it 's  a  law  of  Nature  ;  and  you  remember 
all  that  long  chapter  in  the  Bible  that 
we  had  read  in  church  last  Sunday, 
about  the  curls  and  veils  and  tinkling 
ornaments  and  crimping  -  pins,  and  all 
that.  Women  always  have  been  too 
much  given  to  dress,  and  they  always 
will  be." 

"  The  thing  is,"  said  Marianne,  "how 
can  any  woman,  I,  for  example,  know 
what  is  too  much  or  too  little  ?  In  mam- 
ma's day,  it  seems,  a  girl  could  keep  her 
place  in  society,  by  hard  economy,  and 
spend  only  fifty  dollars  a  year  on  her 
dress.  Mamma  found  a  hundred  dollars 
ample.  I  have  more  than  that,  and  find 
myself  quite  straitened  to  keep  myself 
looking  well.  I  don't  want  to  live  for 
dress,  to  give  all  my  time  and  thoughts  to 
it ;  I  don't  wish  to  be  extravagant ;  and 
yet  I  wish  to  be  lady-like  ;  it  annoys  and 
makes  me  unhappy  not  to  be  fresh  and 
neat  and  nice  ;  shabbiness  and  seediness 
are  my  aversion.  I  don't  see  where  the 
-fault  is.  Can  one  individual  resist  the 
whole  current  of  society  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  strictly  necessary  for  us  girls  to 
have  half  the  things  we  do.  We  might, 
I  suppose,  live  without  many  of  them, 
and,  as  mamma  says,  look  just  as  well, 
because  girls  did  before  these  things  were 
invented.  Now,  I  confess,  I  flatter  my- 
self, generally,  that  I  am  a  pattern  of 
good  management  and  economy,  because 
I  get  so  much  less  than  other  girls  I  go 
with.  I  wish  you  could  see  Miss  Thome's 
fall  dresses  that  she  showed  me  last  year 
when  she  was  visiting  here.  She  had  six 
gowns,  and  no  one  of  them  could  have 
cost  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  dollars, 
and  some  of  them  must  have  been  even 
more  expensive ;  and  yet  I  don't  doubt 
that  this  fall  she  will  feel  that  she  must 
have  just  as  many  more.  She  runs 
through  and  wears  out  these  expensive 
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things,  with  all  their  velvet  and  thread 
lace,  just  as  I  wear  my  commonest  ones ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  are 
really  gone,  —  spotted,  stained,  frayed, 
the  lace  all  pulled  to  pieces,  —  nothing 
left  to  save  or  make  over.  I  feel  as  if 
Jennie  and  I  were  patterns  of  economy, 
when  I  see  such  things.  I  really  don't 
know  what  economy  is.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  my 
housekeeping,"  said  my  wife.  "  I  think 
I  am  an  economist.  I  mean  to  be  one. 
All  our  expenses  are  on  a  modest  scale, 
and  yet  I  can  see  much  that  really  is  not 
strictly  necessary  ;  but  if  I  compare  my- 
self with  some  of  my  neighbors,  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  hardly  respectable.  There  is 
no  subject  on  which  all  the  world  are 
censuring  one  another  so  much  as  this. 
Hardly  any  one  but  thinks  her  neighbors 
extravagant  in  some  one  or  more  partic- 
ulars, and  takes  for  granted  that  she  her- 
self is  an  economist." 

"I  '11  venture  to  say,"  said  I,  "that 
there  is  n't  a  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
that  does  not  think  she  is  an  economist." 

"  Papa  is  turned  against  us  women,  like 
all  the  rest  of  them,"  said  Jennie.  "  I  won- 
der if  it  is  n't  just  so  with  the  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Marianne,  "  it 's  the  fash- 
ion to  talk  as  if  all  the  extravagance  of 
the  country  was  perpetrated  by  women. 
For  my  part,  I  think  young  men  are  just 
as  extravagant.  Look  at  the  sums  they 
spend  for  cigars  and  pipes, — an  expense 
which  has  n't  even  the  pretence  of  useful- 
ness in  any  way ;  it 's  a  purely  selfish,  non- 
sensical indulgence.  When  a  girl  spends 
money  in  making  herself  look  pretty,  she 
contributes  something  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  society ;  but  a  man's  cigars  and 
pipes  are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful." 

"  Then  look  at  their  dress,"  said  Jen- 
nie ;  "  they  are  to  the  full  as  fussy 
and  particular  about  it  as  girls ;  they 
have  as  many  fine,  invisible  points  of 
fashion,  and  their  fashions  change  quite 
as  often;  and  they  have  just  as  many 
knick-knacks,  with  their  studs  and  their 
sleeve-buttons  and  waistcoat  -  buttons, 
their  scarfs  and  scarf-  pins,  their  watch- 
chains  and  seals  and  seal-rings,  and  no- 
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body  knows  what.  Then  they  often 
waste  and  throw  away  more  than  wom- 
en, because  they  are  not  good  judges  of 
material,  nor  saving  in  what  they  buy, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  how  things 
should  be  cared  for,  altered,  or  mended. 
If  their  cap  is  a  little  too  tight,  they  cut 
the  lining  with  a  penknife,  or  slit  holes 
in  a  new  shirt-collar,  because  it  does  not 
exactly  fit  to  their  mind.  For  my  part, 
I  think  men  are  naturally  twice  as  waste- 
ful as  women.  A  pretty  thing,  to  be  sure, 
to  have  all  the  waste  of  the  country  laid 
to  us ! " 

"  You  are  right,  child,"  said  I ;  "  wom- 
en are  by  nature,  as  compared  with  men, 
the  care-taking  and  saving  part  of  crea- 
tion,— the  authors  and  conservators  of 
economy.  As  a  general  rule,  man  earns 
and  woman  saves  and  applies.  The  waste- 
fulness of  woman  is  commonly  the  fault 
of  man." 

"  I  don't  see  into  that,"  said  Bob 
Stephens. 

"  In  this  way.  Economy  is  the  science 
of  proportion.  Whether  a  particular  pur- 
chase is  extravagant  depends  mainly  on 
the  income  it  is  taken  from.  Suppose  a 
woman  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year 
for  her  dress,  and  gives  fifty  dollars  for  a 
bonnet ;  she  gives  a  third  of  her  income ; 
—it  is  a  horrible  extravagance,  while  for 
the  woman  whose  income  is  ten  thousand 
it  may  be  no  extravagance  at  all.  The 
poor  clergyman's  wife,  when  she  gives 
five  dollars  for  a  bonnet,  may  be  giving 
as  much,  in  proportion  to  her  income,  as 
the  woman  who  gives  fifty.  Now  the 
difficulty  with  the  greater  part  of  women 
is,  that  the  men  who  make  the  money 
and  hold  it  give  them  no  kind  of  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  their  expenses. 
Most  women  and  girls  are  in  this  matter 
entirely  at  sea,  without  chart  or  compass. 
They  don't  know  in  the  least  what  they 
have  to  spend.  Husbands  and  fathers 
often  pride  themselves  about  not  saying 
a  word  on  business-matters  to  their  wives 
and  daughters.  They  don't  wish  them  to 
understand  them,  or  to  inquire  into  them, 
or  to  make  remarks  or  suggestions  con- 
cerning them.  '  I  want  you  to  have  ev- 


erything that  is  suitable  and  proper,'  says 
Jones  to  his  wife,  '  but  don't  be  extrav- 
agant.' 

"  '  But,  my  dear,'  says  Mrs.  Jones, 
'  what  is  suitable  and  proper  depends 
very  much  on  our  means ;  if  you  could 
allow  me  any  specific  sum  for  dress  and 
housekeeping,  I  could  tell  better.' 

" '  Nonsense,  Susan !  I  can't  do  that, 
— it  's  too  much  trouble.  Get  what  you 
need,  and  avoid  foolish  extravagances; 
that 's  all  I  ask.' 

"By -and -by  Mrs.  Jones's  bills  are 
sent  in,  in  an  evil  hour,  when  Jones  has 
heavy  notes  to  meet,  and  then  comes  a 
domestic  storm. 

" '  I  shall  just  be  ruined,  Madam,  if 
that 's  the  way  you  are  going  on.  I  can't 
afford  to*  dress  you  and  the  girls  in  the 
style  you  have  set  up  ; — look  at  this  mil- 
liner's bill ! ' 

"  '  I  assure  you,'  says  Mrs.  Jones,  '  we 
have  n't  got  any  more  than  the  Steb- 
binses,  —  nor  so  much.' 

" '  Don't  you  know  that  the  Stebbinses 
are  worth  five  times  as  much  as  ever  I 
was  ? ' 

"  No,  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  know  it;  — 
how  should  she,  when  her  husband  makes 
it  a  rule  never  to  speak  of  his  business 
to  her,  and  she  has  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  his  income  ? 

"  Thus  multitudes  of  good  conscien- 
tious women  and  girls  are  extravagant 
from  pure  ignorance.  The  male  provid- 
er allows  bills  to  be  run  up  in  his  name, 
and  they  have  no  earthly  means  of  judg- 
ing whether  they  are  spending  too  much 
or  too  little,  except  the  semi-annual  hur- 
ricane which  attends  the  coming  in  of 
these  bills. 

"  The  first  essential  in  the  practice  of 
economy  is  a  knowledge  of  one's  income, 
and  the  man  who  refuses  to  accord  to  his 
wife  and  children  this  information  has 
never  any  right  to  accuse  them  of  ex- 
travagance, because  he  himself  deprives 
them  of  that  standard  of  comparison 
which  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
economy.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
education  of  children  they  should  pass 
from  that  state  of  irresponsible  waiting 
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to  be  provided  for  by  parents,  and  be 
trusted  with  the  spending  of  some  fixed 
allowance,  that  they  may  learn  prices 
and  values,  and  have  some  notion  of 
what  money  is  actually  worth  and  what 
it  will  bring.  The  simple  fact  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  fixed  and  definite  income  of- 
ten suddenly  transforms  a  giddy,  extrav- 
agant girl  into  a  care-taking,  prudent  lit- 
tle woman.  Her  allowance  is  her  own  ; 
she  begins  to  plan  upon  it, — to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  divide,  and  do  number- 
less sums  in  her  little  head.  She  no 
longer  buys  everything  she  fancies ;  she 
deliberates,  weighs,  compares.  And  now 
there  is  room  for  self-denial  and  generos- 
ity to  come  in.  She  can  do  without  this 
article ;  she  can  furbish  up  some  older 
possession  to  do  duty  a  little  longer,  and 
give  this  money  to  some  friend  poorer 
than  she  ;  and  ten  to  one  the  girl  whose 
bills  last  year  were  four  or  five  hun- 
dred finds  herself  bringing  through  this 
year  creditably  on  a  hundred  and  fifty.  • 
To  be  sure,  she  goes  without  numerous 
things  which  she  used  to  have.  From  the 
stand -point  of  a  fixed  income  she  sees 
that  these  are  impossible,  and  no  more 
wants  them  than  the  green  cheese  of  the 
moon.  She  learns  to  make  her  own 
taste  and  skill  take  the  place  of  expen- 
-  sive  purchases.  She  refits  her  hats  aud 
bonnets,  retrims  her  dresses,  and  in  a 
thousand  busy,  earnest,  happy  little  ways, 
sets  herself  to  make  the  most  of  her  small 
income. 

"  So  the  woman  who  has  her  definite 
allowance  for  housekeeping  finds  at  once 
a  hundred  questions  set  at  rest.  Before, 
it  was  not  clear  to  her  why  she  should 
not  '  go  and  do  likewise '  in  relation  to 
every  purchase  made  by  her  next  neigh- 
bor. Now,  there  is  a  clear  logic  of  pro- 
portion. Certain  things  are  evidently 
not  to  be  thought  of,  though  next  neigh- 
bors do  have  them ;  and  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  find  some  other  way  of  liv- 
ing." 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  wife,  "  I  think 
there  is  a  peculiar  temptation  in  a  life  or- 
ganized as  ours  is  in  America.  There  are 
here  no  settled  classes,  with  similar  ratios 


of  income.  Mixed  together  in  the  same 
society,  going  to  the  same  parties,  and 
blended  in  daily  neighborly  intercourse, 
are  families  of  the  most  opposite  extremes 
in  point  of  fortune.  In  England  there 
is  a  very  well  understood  expression,  that 
people  should  not  dress  or  live  above 
their  station  ;  in  America  none  will  admit 
that  they  have  any  particular  station,  or 
that  they  can  live  above  it.  The  princi- 
ple of  democratic  equality  unites  in  soci- 
ety people  of  the  most  diverse  positions 
and  means. 

"  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  family  like 
Dr.  Selden's,  an  old  and  highly  respect- 
ed one,  with  an  income  of  only  two  or 
three  thousand,  —  yet  they  are  people 
universally  sought  for  in  society,  and 
mingle  in  all  the  intercourse  of  life 
with  merchant -millionnaires  whose  in- 
comes are  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand. 
Their  sons  and  daughters  go  to  the  same 
schools,  the  same  parties,  and  are  thus 
constantly  meeting  upon  terms  of  social 
equality. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  our  danger 
does  not  lie  in  the  great  and  evident  ex- 
penses of  our  richer  friends.  We  do  not 
expect  to  have  pineries,  graperies,  equi- 
pages, horses,  diamonds, — we  say  openly 
and  of  course  that  we  do  not.  Still,  our 
expenses  are  constantly  increased  by  the 
proximity  of  these  things,  unless  we  under- 
stand ourselves  better  than  most  people  do. 
We  don't,  of  course,  expect  to  get  a  fif- 
teen-hundred-dollar Cashmere,  like  Mrs. 
So-and-so,  but  we  begin  to  look  at  hun- 
dred-dollar shawls  and  nibble  about  the 
hook.  We  don't  expect  sets  of  diamonds, 
but  a  diamond  ring,  a  pair  of  solitaire  dia- 
mond ear-rings,  begins  to  be  speculated 
about  among  the  young  people  as  among 
possibilities.  We  don't  expect  to  carpet 
our  house  with  Axminster  and  hang  our 
windows  with  damask,  but  at  least  we 
must  have  Brussels  and  brocatelle, —  it 
would  not  do  not  to.  And  so  we  go  on 
getting  hundreds  of  things  that  we  don't 
need,  that  have  no  real  value  except 
that  they  soothe  our  self-love,— and  for 
these  inferior  articles  we  pay  a  higher 
proportion  of  our  income  than  our  rich 
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neighbor  does  for  his  better  ones.  Noth- 
ing is  uglier  than  low  -  priced  Cashmere 
shawls ;  and  yet  a  young  man  just  en- 
tering business  will  spend  an  eighth  of 
a  year's  income  to  put  one  on  his  wife, 
and  when  he  has  put  it  there  it  only 
serves  as  a  constant  source  of  disquiet, 
—  for  now  that  the  door  is  opened,  and 
\  Cashmere  shawls  are  possible,  she  is  con- 
sumed with  envy  at  the  superior  ones 
constantly  sported  around  her.  So  also 
with  point-lace,  velvet  dresses,  and  hun- 
dreds of  things  of  that  sort,  which  be- 
long to  a  certain  rate  of  income,  and  are 
absurd  below  it." 

"  And  yet,  mamma,  I  heard  Aunt  Easy- 
go  say  that  velvet,  point-lace,  and  Cash- 
mere were  the  cheapest  finery  that  could 
be  bought,  because  they  lasted  a  life- 
time." 

"  Aunt  Easygo  speaks  from  an  in- 
come of  ten  thousand  a  year  ;  they  may 
be  cheap  for  her  rate  of  living, — but  for 
us,  for  example,  by  no  magic  of  num- 
bers can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  have  the  greatest  bargain 
in  the  world  in  Cashmere,  lace,  and  dia- 
monds, than  not  to  have  them  at  all.  I 
never  had  a  diamond,  never  wore  a  piece 
of  point  -  lace,  never  had  a  velvet  dress, 
and  have  been  perfectly  happy,  and  just 
as  much  respected  as  if  I  had.  Who  ever 
thought  of  objecting  to  me  for  not  having 
them  ?  Nobody,  as  I  ever  heard." 

"  Certainly  not,  mamma,"  said  Mari- 
anne. 

"  The  thing  I  have  always  said  to  you 
girls  is,  that  you  were  not  to  expect  to 
live  like  richer  people,  not  to  begin  to  try, 
not  to  think  or  inquire  about  certain  rates 
of  expenditure,  or  take  the  first  step  in 
certain  directions.  We  have  moved  on 
all  our  life  after  a  very  antiquated  and 
old  -  fashioned  mode.  We  have  had  our 
little  old  -  fashioned  house,  our  little  old- 
fashioned  ways." 

"  Except  the  parlor-carpet,  and  what 
came  of  it,  my  dear,"  said  I,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"  Yes,  except  the  parlor  -  carpet," 
said  my  wife,  with  a  conscious  twinkle, 
"  and  the  things  that  came  of  it ;  there 


was  a  concession  there,  but  one  can't  be 
wise  always." 

"  We  talked  mamma  into  that,"  said 
Jennie. 

"  But  one  thing  is  certain,"  said  my 
wife, — "  that,  though  I  have  had  an  anti- 
quated, plain  house,  and  plain  furniture, 
and  plain  dress,  and  not  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  such  as  many  of  my  neighbors 
have  possessed,  I  have  spent  more  money 
than  many  of  them  for  real  comforts. 
While  I  had  young  children,  I  kept  more 
and  better  servants  than  many  women 
who  wore  Cashmeres  and  diamonds.  I 
thought  it  better  to  pay  extra  wages  to  a 
really  good,  trusty  woman  who  lived  with 
me  from  year  to  year,  and  relieved  me 
of  some  of  my  heaviest  family-cares,  than 
to  have  ever  so  much  lace  locked  away 
in  my  drawers.  We  always  were  able 
to  go  into  the  country  to  spend  our  sum- 
mers, and  to  keep  a  good  family  -  horse 
and  carriage  for  daily  driving,— by  which 
"means  we  afforded,  as  a  family,  very 
poor  patronage  to  the  medical  profession. 
Then  we  built  our  house,  and  while  we 
left  out  a  great  many  expensive  common- 
places that  other  people  think  they  must 
have,  we  put  in  a  profusion  of  bathing- 
accommodations  such  as  very  few  people 
think  of  having.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  we  did  not  feel  able  to  afford  to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  preserve  or  to  re- 
store health  ;  and  for  this  I  always  drew 
on  the  surplus  fund  laid  up  by  my  very 
unfashionable  housekeeping  and  dress- 
ing." 

"  Your  mother  has  had,"  said  I,  "  what 
is  the  great  want  in  America,  perfect  in- 
dependence of  mind  to  go  her  own  way 
•without  regard  to  the  way  others  go.  I 
think  there  is,  for  some  reason,  more  false 
shame  among  Americans  about  econo- 
my than  among  Europeans.  '  I  cannot 
afford  it '  is  more  seldom  heard  among 
us.  A  young  man  beginning  life,  whose 
income  may  be  from  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred a  year,  thinks  it  elegant  and  gal- 
lant to  affect  a  careless  air  about  money, 
especially  among  ladies, —  to  hand  it  out 
freely,  and  put  back  his  change  without 
counting  it,— to  wear  a  watch-chaiu  and 
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studs  and  shirt-fronts  like  those  of  some 
young  millionnaire.  None  but  the  most 
expensive  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  hat-- 
ters  will  do  for  him  ;  and  then  he  grum- 
bles at  the  dearness  of  living,  and  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  get  along  on  his 
salary.  The  same  is  true  of  young  girls, 
and  of  married  men  and  women  too,  — 
the  whole  of  them  are  ashamed  of  econ- 
omy. The  cares  that  wear  out  life  and 
health  in  many  households  are  of  a  na- 
ture that  cannot  be  cast  on  God,  or  met 
by  any  promise  from  the  Bible, — it  is  not 
care  for  '  food  convenient,'  or  for  com- 
fortable raiment,  but  care  to  keep  up 
false  appearances,  and  to  stretch  a  nar- 
row income  over  the  space  that  can  be 
covered  only  by  a  wider  one. 

"  The  poor  widow  in  her  narrow  lodg- 
ings, with  her  monthly  rent  staring  her 
hourly  in  the  face,  and  her  bread  and 
meat  and  candles  and  meal  all  to  be 
paid  for  on  delivery  or  not  obtained  at 
all,  may  find  comfort  in  the  good  old 
Book,  reading  of  that  other  widow  whose 
wasting  measure  of  oil  and  last  failing 
handful  of  meal  were  of  such  account 
before  her  Father  in  heaven  that  a 
prophet  was  sent  to  recruit  them;  and 
when  customers  do  not  pay,  or  wages 
are  cut  down,  she  can  enter  into  her 
chamber,  and  when  she  hath  shut  her 
door,  present  to  her  Father  in  heaven 
His  sure  promise  that  with  the  fowls  of 
the  air  she  shall  be  fed  and  with  the  lil- 
ies of  the  field  she  shall  be  clothed  :  but 
what  promises  are  there  for  her  who  is 
racking  her  brains  on  the  ways  and 
means  to  provide  as  sumptuous  an  en- 
tertainment of  oysters  and  Champagne 
at  her  next  party  as  her  richer  neigh- 
bor, or  to  compass  that  great  bargain 
which  shall  give  her  a  point-lace  set  al- 
most as  handsome  as  that  of  Mrs.  Croesus, 
who  has  ten  times  her  income  ?  " 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  with  a 
twinge  of  that  exacting  sensitiveness 
by  which  the  child  is  characterized,  "  I 
think  I  am  an  economist,  thanks  to  you 
and  mamma,  so  far  as  knowing  just  what 
my  income  is,  and  keeping  within  it ; 
but  that  does  not  satisfy  me,  and  it  seems 


that  is  n't  all  of  economy ; — the  question 
that  haunts  me  is,  Might  I  not  make  my 
little  all  do  more  and  better  than  I  do  ?  " 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  you  have  hit  the 
broader  and  deeper  signification  of  econ- 
omy, which  is,  in  fact,  the  science  of  com- 
parative values.  In  its  highest  sense, 
economy  is  a  just  judgment  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  things,  —  money  only 
the  means  of  enabling  one  to  express 
that  value.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
whole  matter  is  so  full  of  difficulty, — why 
every  one  criticizes  his  neighbor  in  this 
regard.  Human  beings  are  so  various, 
the  necessities  of  each  are  so  different, 
they  are  made  comfortable  or  uncom- 
fortable by  such  opposite  means,  that  the 
spending  of  other  people's  incomes  must 
of  necessity  often  look  unwise  from  our 
stand-point.  For  this  reason  multitudes 
of  people  who  cannot  be  accused  of  ex- 
ceeding their  incomes  often  seem  to  oth- 
ers to  be  spending  them  foolishly  and  ex- 
travagantly." 

"  But  is  there  no  standard  of  value  ?  " 
said  Marianne. 

"  There  are  certain  things  upon  which 
there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement,  ver- 
bally at  least,  among  mankind.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  generally  agreed  that  health 
is  an  indispensable  good,  —  that  money 
is  well  spent  that  secures  it,  and  Worse 
than  ill  spent  that  ruins  it. 

"  With  this  standard  in  mind,  how 
much  money  is  wasted  even  by  people 
who  do  not  exceed  their  income !  Here 
a  man  builds  a  house,  and  pays,  in  the 
first  place,  ten  thousand  more  than  he 
need,  for  a  location  in  a  fashionable  part 
of  the  city,  though  the  air  will  be  closer 
and  the  chances  of  health  less ;  he  spends 
three  or  four  thousand  more  on  a  stone 
front,  on  marble  mantels  imported  from 
Italy,  on  plate  -  glass  windows,  plated 
hinges,  and  a  thousand  nice  points  of 
finish,  and  has  perhaps  but  one  bath- 
room for  a  whole  household,  and  that 
so  connected  with  his  own  apartment 
that  nobody  but  himself  and  his  wife 
can  use  it. 

"  Another  man  buys  a  lot  in  an  open, 
airy  situation,  which  fashion  has  not  made 
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expensive,  and  builds  without  a  stone 
front,  marble  mantels,  or  plate-glass  win- 
dows, but  has  a  perfect  system  of  ventila- 
tion through  his  house,  and  bathing-rooms 
in  every  story,  so  that  the  children  and 
guests  may  all,  without  inconvenience, 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  abundant  water. 

"  The  first  spends  for  fashion  and  show, 
the  second  for  health  and  comfort. 

"  Here  is  a  man  that  will  buy  his  wife 
a  diamond  bracelet  and  a  lace  shawl,  and 
take  her  yearly  to  Washington  to  show 
off  her  beauty  in  ball  -  dresses,  who  yet 
will  not  let  her  pay  wages  which  will  com- 
mand any  but  the  poorest  and  most  in- 
efficient domestic  service.  The  woman 
is  worn  out,  her  life  made  a  desert  by  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  a  futile  attempt 
to  keep  up  a  showy  establishment  with 
only  half  the  hands  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Another  family  will  give  brilliant 
parties,  have  a  gay  season  every  year  at 
the  first  hotels  at  Newport,  and  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  wife  a  fire  in  her  cham- 
ber in  midwinter,  or  the  servants  enough 
food  to  keep  them  from  constantly  desert- 
ing. The  damp,  mouldy,  dingy  cellar- 
kitchen,  the  cold,  windy,  desolate  attic, 
devoid  of  any  comfort,  where  the  do- 
mestics are  doomed  to  pass  their  whole 
time,  are  witnesses  to  what  such  families 
consider  economy.  Economy  in  the  view 
of  some  is  undisguised  slipshod  slovenli- 
ness in  the  home  -  circle  for  the  sake  of 
fine  clothes  to  be  shown  abroad;  it  is 
undisguised  hard  selfishness  to  servants 
and  dependents,  counting  their  every  ap- 
proach to  comfort  a  needless  waste,  — 
grudging  the  Roman-Catholic  cook  her 
cup  of  tea  at  dinner  on  Friday,  when 
she  must  not  eat  meat,  —  and  murmur- 
ing that  a  cracked,  second-hand  looking- 
glass  must  be  got  for  the  servants'  room  : 
what  business  have  they  to  want  to  know 
how  they  look  ? 

"  Some  families  will  employ  the  cheap- 
est physician,  without  regard  to  his  abil- 
ity to  kill  or  cure ;  some  will  treat  dis- 
eases in  their  incipiency  with  quack  med- 
icines, bought  cheap,  hoping  thereby  to 
fend  off  the  doctor's  bill.  Some  women 
seem  to  be  pursued  by  an  evil  demon 


of  economy,  which,  like  an  ignis  fatuus  in 
a  bog,  delights  constantly  to  tumble  them 
over  into  the  mire  of  expense.  They 
are  dismayed  at  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  recipe  for  preserves,  leave  out 
a  quarter,  and  the  whole  ferments  and 
is  spoiled.  They  cannot  by  any  means 
be  induced  at  any  one  time  to  buy  enough 
silk  to  make  a  dress,  and  the  dress  final- 
ly, after  many  convulsions  and  altera- 
tions, must  be  thrown  by  altogether,  as 
too  scanty.  They  get  poor  needles,  poor 
thread,  poor  sugar,  poor  raisins,  poor 
tea,  poor  coal.  One  wonders,  in  looking 
at  their  blackened,  smouldering  grates, 
in  a  freezing  day,  what  the  fire  is  there 
at  all  for,  —  it  certainly  warms  nobody. 
The  only  thing  they  seem  likely  to  be 
lavish  in  is  funeral  expenses,  which  come 
in  the  wake  of  leaky  shoes  and  imper- 
fect clothing.  These  funeral  expenses 
at  last  swallow  all,  since  nobody  can 
dispute  an  undertaker's  bill.  One  pities 
these  joyless  beings.  Economy,  instead 
of  a  rational  act  of  the  judgment,  is  a 
morbid  monomania,  eating  the  pleasure 
out  of  life,  and  haunting  them  to  the 
grave. 

"  Some  people,  again,  think  that  noth- 
ing is  economical  but  good  eating.  Their 
flour. is  of  an  extra  brand,  their  meat 
the  first  cut ;  the  delicacies  of  every  sea- 
son, in  their  dearest  stages,  come  home 
to  their  table  with  an  apologetic  smile, — 
'  It  was  scandalously  dear,  my  love,  but 
I  thought  we  must  just  treat  ourselves.' 
And  yet  these-  people  cannot  afford  to 
buy  books,  and  pictures  they  regard  as 
an  unthought-of  extravagance.  Trudg- 
ing home  with  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  deli- 
cacies  on  his  arm,  Smith  meets  Jones, 
who  is  exulting  with  a  bag  of  crackers 
under  one  arm  and  a  choice  little  bit  of 
an  oil  painting  under  the  other,  which  he 
thinks  a  bargain  at  fifty  dollars.  '  /can't 
afford  to  buy  pictures,'  Smith  says  to 
his  spouse,  '  and  I  don't  know  how  Jones 
and  his  wife  manage.'  Jones  and  his  wife 
will  live  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  month, 
and  she  will  turn  her  best  gown  the  third 
time,  but  they  will  have  their  picture, 
and  they  are  happy.  Jones's  picture  re- 
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mains,  and  Smith's  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
oysters  and  canned  fruit  to-morrow  will 
be  gone  forever.  Of  all  modes  of  spend- 
ing money,  the  swallowing  of  expensive 
dainties  brings  the  least  return.  There 
is  one  step  lower  than  this, — the  consum- 
ing of  luxuries  that  are  injurious  to  the 
health.  If  all  the  money  spent  on  tobac- 
co and  liquors  could  be  spent  in  books 
and  pictures,  I  predict  that  nobody's 
health  would  be  a  whit  less  sound,  and 
houses  would  be  vastly  more  attractive. 
There  is  enough  money  spent  in  smok- 
ing, drinking,  and  over -eating  .to  give 
every  family  in  the  community  a  good  li- 
brary, to  hang  everybody's  parlor  -  walls 
with  lovely  pictures,  to  set  up  in  every 
house  a  conservatory  which  should  bloom 
all  winter  with  choice  flowers,  to  furnish 
every  dwelling  with  ample  bathing  and 
warming  accommodations,  even  down  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and  in  the 
Millennium  I  believe  this  is  the  way 
things  are  to  be. 

"  In  these  times  of  peril  and  suffering, 
if  the  inquiry  arises,  How  shall  there  be 
retrenchment  ?  I  answer,  First  and  fore- 
most retrench  things  needless,  doubtful, 
and  positively  hurtful,  as  rum,  tobacco, 
and  all  the  meerschaums  of  divers  colors 
that  do  accompany  the  same.  Second,  re- 
trench all  eating  not  necessary  to  health 
and  comfort.  A  French  family  would 
live  in  luxury  on  the  leavings  that  are 
constantly  coming  from  the  tables  of  those 
who  call  themselves  in  middling  circum- 
stances. There  are  superstitions  of  the 
table  that  ought  to  be  broken  through. 
Why  must  you  always  have  cake  in  your 
closet  ?  why  need  you  feel  undone  to  en- 
tertain a  guest  with  no  cake  on  your  tea- 
table  ?  Do  without  it  a  year,  and  ask 
yourselves  if  you  or  your  children,  or  any 
one  else,  have  suffered  materially  in  con- 
sequence. 

"  Why  is  it  imperative  that  you  should 
have  two  or  three  courses  at  every  meal  ? 
Try  the  experiment  of  having  but  one, 
and  that  a  very  good  one,  and  see  if  any 
great  amount  of  suffering  ensues.  Why 
must  social  intercourse  so  largely  consist 
in  eating  ?  In  Paris  there  is  a  very  pretty 


custom.  Each  family  has  one  evening 
in  the  week  when  it  stays  at  home 
and  receives  friends.  Tea,  with  a  little 
bread  and  butter  and  cake,  served  in  the 
most  informal  way,  is  the  only  refresh- 
ment. The  rooms  are  full,  busy,  bright, 
—  everything  as  easy  and  joyous  as  if  a 
monstrous  supper,  with  piles  of  jelly  and 
mountains  of  cake,  were  waiting  to  give 
the  company  a  nightmare  at  the  close. 

"  Said  a  lady,  pointing  to  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife  in  a  social  circle  of  this  kind, 
'  I  ought  to  know  them  well, — I  have  seen 
them  every  week  for  twenty  years.'  It 
is  certainly  pleasant  and  confirmative 
of  social  enjoyment  for  friends  to  eat  to- 
gether ;  but  a  little  enjoyed  in  this  way 
answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  great 
deal,  and  better  too." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  in 
the  matter  of  dress  now,  —  how  much 
ought  one  to  spend  just  to  look  as  others 
do?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  the  other 
night,  girls,  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  our 
hotels.  Two  middle-aged  Quaker  ladies 
came  gliding  in,  with  calm,  cheerful  faces, 
and  lustrous  dove-colored  silks.  By  their 
conversation  I  found  that  they  belonged 
to  that  class  of  women  among  the  Friends 
who  devote  themselves  to  travelling  on 
missions  of  benevolence.  They  had  just 
completed  a  tour  of  all  the  hospitals  for 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  country,  where 
they  had  been  carrying  comforts,  ar- 
ranging, advising,  and  soothing  by  their 
cheerful,  gentle  presence.  They  were 
now  engaged  on  another  mission,  to  the 
lost  and  erring  of  their  own  sex  ;  night 
after  night,  guarded  by  a  policeman, 
they  had  ventured  after  midnight  into 
the  dance-houses  where  girls  are  being 
led  to  ruin,  and  with  gentle  words  of 
tender,  motherly  counsel  sought  to  win 
them  from  their  fatal  ways, — telling  them 
where  they  might  go  the  next  day  to  find 
friends  who  would  open  to  them  an  asy- 
lum and  aid  them  to  seek  a  better  life. 

"  As  I  looked  upon  these  women,  dress- 
ed with  such  modest  purity,  I  began 
secretly  to  think  that  the  Apostle  was 
not  wrong,  when  he  spoke  of  women 
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adorning  themselves  with  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  for  the  habit- 
ual gentleness  of  their  expression,  the 
calmness  and  purity  of  the  lines  in  their 
faces,  the  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  their 
apparel,  seemed  of  themselves  a  rare  and 
peculiar  beauty.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  fashionable  bonnets,  flowing  lace 
sleeves,  and  dresses  elaborately  trimmed 
could  not  have  improved  even  their  out- 
ward appearance.  Doubtless,  their  sim- 
ple wardrobe  needed  but  a  small  trunk 
in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  hin- 
dered but  little  their  prayers  and  minis- 
trations. 

"  Now,  it  is  true,  all  women  are  not 
called  to  such  a  life  as  this ;  but  might  not 
all  women  take  a  leaf  at  least  from  their 
book  ?  I  submit  the  inquiry  humbly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  who  go 
monthly  to  the  sacrament,  and  receive 
it  with  sincere  devotion,  and  who  give 
thanks  each  time  sincerely  that  they  are 
thus  made  '  members  incorporate  in  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,'  who  have  never 


thought  of  this  membership  as  meaning 
that  they  should  share  Christ's  sacrifices 
for  lost  souls,  or  abridge  themselves  of  one 
ornament  or  encounter  one  inconvenience 
for  the  sake  of  those  wandering  sheep  for 
whom  he  died.  Certainly  there  is  a  high- 
er economy  which  we  need  to  learn, — 
that  which  makes  all  things  subservient 
to  the  spiritual  and  immortal,  and  that 
not  merely  to  the  good  of  our  own  souls 
and  those  of  our  family,  but  of  all  who 
are  knit  with  us  in  the  great  bonds  of 
human  brotherhood. 

"The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the 
Friends,  each  with  their  different  cos- 
tume of  plainness  and  self-denial,  and 
other  noble-hearted  women  of  no  partic- 
ular outward  order,  but  kindred  in  spir- 
it, have  shown  to  womanhood,  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  hospital,  a  more 
excellent  way,  —  a  beauty  and  nobility 
before  which  all  the  common  graces 
and  ornaments  of  the  sex  fade,  appear 
like  dim  candles  by  the  pure,  eternal 
stars." 


THE   HEART  OF  THE   WAK. 

PEACE  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome  ; 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain,  New-England  home. 
Within,  a  murmur  of  low  tones 

And  sighs  from  hearts  oppressed, 
Merging  in  prayer,  at  last,  that  brings 

The  balm  of  silent  rest. 


I  Ve  closed  a  hard  day's  work,  Marty,  — 

The  evening  chores  are  done ; 
And  you  are  weary  with  the  house, 

And  with  the  little  one. 
But  he  is  sleeping  sweetly  now, 

With  all  our  pretty  brood  ; 
So  come  and  sit  upon  my  knee, 

And  it  will  do  me  good. 
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Ob,  Marty  !  I  must  tell  you  all 

The  trouble  in  my  heart, 
And  you  must  do  the  best  you  can 

To  take  and  bear  your  part. 
You  've  seen  the  shadow  on  my  face, 

You  've  felt  it  day  and  night ; 
For  it  has  filled  our  little  home, 

And  banished  all  its  light. 

I  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so, 

And  yet  I  might  have  known 
That  hearts  that  live  as  close  as  ours 

Can  never  keep  their  own. 
But  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times, 

And,  do  whate'er  I  may, 
My  heart  grows  sad  about  the  war, 

And  sadder  every  day. 

I  think  about  it  when  I  work, 

And  when  I  try  to  rest, 
And  never  more  than  when  your  head 

Is  pillowed  on  my  breast ; 
For  then  I  see  the  camp-fires  blaze, 

And  sleeping  men  around, 
Who  turn  their  faces  toward  their  homes, 

And  dream  upon  the  ground. 

I  think  about  the  dear,  brave  boys, 

My  mates  in  other  years, 
Who  pine  for  home  and  those  they  love, 

Till  I  am  choked  with  tears. 
With  shouts  and  cheers  they  marched  away 

On  glory's  shining  track, 
But,  ah  !  how  long,  how  long  they  stay  ! 

How  few  of  them  come  back  ! 

One  sleeps  beside  the  Tennessee, 

And  one  beside  the  James, 
And  one  fought  on  a  gallant  ship 

And  perished  in  its  flames. 
And  some,  struck  down  by  fell  disease, 

Are  breathing  out  their  life ; 
And  others,  maimed  by  cruel  wounds, 

Have  left  the  deadly  strife. 

Ah,  Marty !  Marty  !  only  think 

Of  all  the  boys  have  done  . 

And  suffered  in  this  weary  war ! 

Brave  heroes,  every  one  ! 
Oh  !  often,  often  in  the  night, 

I  hear  their  voices  call : 
"  Come  on  and  help  us  !     Is  it  right 

That  we  should  bear  it  all  ?  " 
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And  when  I  kneel  and  try  to  pray, 

My  thoughts  are  never  free, 
But  cling  to  those  who  toil  and  fight 

And  die  for  you  and  me. 
And  when  I  pray  for  victory, 

It  seems  almost  a  sin 
To  fold  my  hands  and  ask  for  what 

I  will  not  help  to  win. 

Oh  !  do  not  cling  to  me  and  cry, 

For  it  will  break  my  heart ; 
I  'm  sure  you  'd  rather  have  me  die 

Than  not  to  bear  my  part. 
You  think  that  some  should  stay  at  home 

To  care  for  those  away ; 
But  still  I  'm  helpless  to  decide 

If  I  should  go  or  stay. 

For,  Marty,  all  the  soldiers  love, 

And  all  are  loved  again ; 
And  I  am  loved,  and  love,  perhaps, 

No  more  than  other  men. 
I  cannot  tell  —  I  do  not  know  — 

Which  way  my  duty  lies, 
Or  where  the  Lord  would  have  me  build 

My  fire  of  sacrifice. 

I  feel  —  I  know  —  I  am  not  mean ; 

And  though  I  seem  to  boast, 
I  'm  sure  that  I  would  give  my  life 

To  those  who  need  it  most 
Perhaps  the  Spirit  will  reveal 

That  which  is  fair  and  right ; 
So,  Marty,  let  us  humbly  kneel 

And  pray  to  Heaven  for  light. 


Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome ; 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain,  New-England  home. 
Within,  a  widow  in  her  weeds, 

From  whom  all  joy  is  flown, 
Who  kneels  among  her  sleeping  babes, 

And  weeps  and  prays  alone ! 
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OUR  RECENT   FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


THE  founders  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic were  wise  alike  in  their  grasp  of  tem- 
porary difficulties  and  in  the  forethought 
they  bestowed  upon  the  period  of  con- 
struction which  was  to  come.  Before  a 
government  was  formed,  its  necessary 
elements  had  attained  something  of  or- 
der, much  of  efficacy.  In  the  very  in- 
ception of  revolution,  the  beginning  was 
made  of  that  elaborate  diplomatic  system 
which  became  the  medium  by  which  we 
have  asserted  rights,  elicited  respect,  and 
received  amenities  from  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Revolution, 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  correspondence 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Committee, 
composed  of  men  of  established  reputa- 
tion for  capacity  and  patriotism.  Through 
their  labors,  not  only  did  we  receive  sub- 
stantial sympathy  from  those  unselfish 
men  in  the  mother-country  who  discoun- 
tenanced the  hateful  oppression  of  the 
crown  :  France,  guided  by  the  generous 
Vergennes,  was  also  attracted  to  our  ac- 
tive defence ;  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  Low  Countries  cheered  and  helped 
us ;  Tuscany,  inheriting  the  sentiment  of 
liberty  from  Dante  and  Macchiavelli,  ex- 
tended loans  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  Spain 
and  Portugal  rose  superior  to  their  tra- 
ditional bigotry,  and  sent  us  money,  ships, 
and  stores.  So  efficient  was  our  infant 
system  of  diplomacy,  that,  long  before 
the  war  had  ended,  England  stood  ab- 
solutely without  the  countenance  of  a 
single  Continental  power,  and  confront- 
ed boldly  by  her  most  ancient  and  most 
dreaded  enemy.  Proudly  as  she  enter- 
ed into  the  conflict  with  her  colonies,  she 
became  humbled  as  well  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  attracted  monarchies  and  em- 
pires to  their  aid  as  by  the  valor  with 
which  they  met  her  armies.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  our  final  success  is  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  the 
excellent  diplomacy  of  Franklin,  Lee, 
and  Izard.  Certain  it  is  that  their  labors 


vastly  accelerated  that  success.  How  gi- 
gantic those  labors  must  have  been,  to 
bring  the  representatives  and  supporters 
of  mediaeval  systems  of  state -craft  to 
countenance  not  only  rebellion,  but  the 
sentiment  of  republican  liberty  which 
rebellion  matured,  and  which  successful 
revolution  was  to  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  a  new  government ! 

The  Confederation,  established  for  the 
more  easy  transition  to  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, included  almost  as  its  corner-stone 
a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
duties  of  the  Secretary  were  confined 
to  the  performance  of  the  specific  acts 
authorized  by  Congress,  at  that  time 
at  once  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
power,  —  and  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
preservation  of  the  papers  and  records 
of  the  office,  and  conducting  the  cor- 
respondence with  ministers  and  agents 
abroad ;  he  had  likewise  a  seat,  but  with- 
out a  vote,  in  Congress,  to  give  informa- 
tion and  answer  inquiries.  He  was  pow- 
erless to  perform  any  executive  act ;  he 
could  not  negotiate  a  treaty;  he  could 
not  give  positive  instructions  to  minis- 
ters ;  and  he  was  removable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Congress.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be- 
came more  responsible ;  and  the  office 
was  recognized  as  the  highest  in  dignity, 
next  to  the  Executive. 

We  may  attribute  our  present  rank 
among  nations  in  no  little  degree  to  the 
conspicuous  fitness  of  our  envoys  at  for- 
eign courts  for  the  peculiar  mission  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  fulfil,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. As  soon  as  the  British  ministry 
recognized  the  nationality  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  clear,  that,  on  the  new 
footing,  our  relations  with  the  mother- 
country  must  of  necessity  be  more  inti- 
mate than  those  with  any  other  nation. 
To  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  intercourse,  no  man  could  have 
been  more  aptly  chosen  than  John  Ad- 
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am9.  While  his  high  -  toned  manners 
opened  the  way  to  favor,  his  nervous  log- 
ic followed  up  the  advantage  so  grace- 
fully won,  and  drove  home  his  purpose 
to  its  end.  Franklin  was  equally  felici- 
tous in  attaching  to  himself  the  good-will 
of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Their  succes- 
sors well  sustained  the  respect  which 
they  had  inspired ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  among  the  best  educated  Eu- 
ropeans that  such  cultivated  and  capable 
men  should  proceed  from  a  country  which 
they  had  thought  to  be  a  wilderness,  and 
from  a  people  of  whom  they  expected  on- 
ly the  most  flagrant  barbarisms. 

That  the  elevated  standard  thus  set, 
up  by  our  early  diplomacy  has  been  pre- 
served with  but  little  exception  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  history.  We  have  been  al- 
most uniformly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  our  ministers  abroad,  especially  those 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  rightly  regarded 
as  a  distinction  hardly  inferior  to  any  in 
the  State,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  St.  James's  or  Versailles,  — 
and  this  no  less  because  the  incumbent 
has  generally  been  one  of  our  most  hon- 
ored statesmen  than  because  of  the  essen- 
tial dignity  and  importance  of  the  office. 

If  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  the  persistency  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  the  rights  of  an 
equal  power,  the  promptness  with  which 
it  has  resented  every  indignity  offered  to 
our  flag,  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  has  en- 
forced in  our  favor  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  we  should  stand,  as  we  assured- 
ly have  stood,  second  to  none  in  the  esti- 
mate of  our  physical  and  moral  power. 

Starting  on  a  totally  new  system,  — 
a  system  which,  if  successful,  would  dis- 
prove the  universally  received  dogmas  of 
the  political  philosophers  of  Europe,  — 
running  counter  to  every  prejudice  and 
every  conclusion  of  the  Old- World  states- 
men,—the  United  States  had  to  work 
their  way  through  difficulties  innumer- 
able to  their  present  rank,  and  were 
forced  to  prove  their  institutions  by  ex- 
perience, before  they  could  assume  the 
dignity  of  a  first-class  power. 


When  the  present  Rebellion  arose, 
America  had  thus  far  proved  the  success 
of  democratic  institutions.  In  military 
and  naval  power,  in  education,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  commercial 
thrift,  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  en- 
terprise, in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional resources,  the  progress  had  been 
steady  and  rapid.  The  politicians  of 
Europe  had  been  amazed  to  find  that 
their  unanimous  prediction  of  the  frailty 
of  our  political  system  had  totally  failed. 
The  idea  of  a  political  centre  combined 
with  separate  State  organizations  was  as 
firmly  fixed  as  ever.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment wielded  an  undiminished  pow- 
er in  aid  of  the  general  good ;  the  local 
Legislatures  controlled,  within  the  orig- 
inal limits,  local  interests.  The  people 
had  suffered  no  curtailment  of  their  lib- 
erties from  the  delegation  of  political  pow- 
er ;  the  executive  had  not  been  weaken- 
ed either  by  the  accession  of  new  States 
or  the  disaffection  of  old  ones.  The  most 
philosophic  of  the  English  statesmen  had 
predicted  again  and  again  that  one  of 
these  alternatives  must  occur, — but  they 
had  begun  to  doubt  their  own  theories, 
and  wellnigh  confessed  that  our  institu- 
tions were  a  success.  It  was  difficult  for 
them  to  conceive  that  an  entirely  novel 
frame  of  government,  deriving  its  genius 
from  an  idea,  and  regardless  of  precedent, 
could  live  to  shame  a  system  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  centuries  of  suc- 
cess, which  was  seemingly  Providential  in 
its  stability,  which  had  everywhere  super- 
seded every  other  form,  Avhich  had  ab- 
sorbed into  itself  the  elements  of  all  other 
systems.  Our  Government  was  an  anom- 
aly ;  as  such,  there  were  ten  chances  to 
one  against  it.  And  now,  the  English- 
man who,  above  all  others,  is,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  regarded  as  the  ablest  of 
modern  political  theorists,  has  in  a  series 
of  papers  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  this  Repub- 
lic, and  placed  in  the  clearest  logical  se- 
quence the  origin  and  tendency  of  our 
institutions.  Every  American  feels  grat- 
itude and  reverence  toward  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who,  in  the  disinterestedness  and 
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courage  of  a  great,  mind,  has  led  the 
honest  opinion  of  England  to  appreci- 
ate at  its  value  the  system  in  which  our 
reason  and  our  feelings  are  alike  bound 
up. 

The  confident  belief,  that  an  unusual 
strain  on  the  supposed  weak  points  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  involve 
it  in  the  fate  of  the  Cromwell  dynasty 
and  the  French  Revolution  had  begun 
to  sleep,  at  the  time  of  the  Secession 
movement,  and  but  one  ray  of  hope  yet 
remained  to  the  enemies  of  republican 
government.  They  watched  Slavery  with 
an  anxious  eye.  There  was  their  only 
chance.  In  that  they  saw  the  apple  of 
discord  which  might  destroy  our  Union. 
They  observed  with  exultation  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  those  who  warred 
upon  slavery  in  the  North,  and  the  in- 
creasing insolence  of  those  who  would 
nationalize  it  in  the  South.  On  this 
ground  State  and  Federal  authority  must, 
they  thought,  come  in  conflict.  And  as . 
far  as  foresight  could  avail  them,  they 
had  some  reason  to  be  encouraged.  That 
question  has  always  been,  without  doubt, 
our  greatest,  almost  our  only  danger. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that, 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  theo- 
rists of  Europe  deemed  the  test  to  have 
come,  and  that  the  final  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  stak- 
ed on  the  result.  The  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been  willing  to  accept 
that  issue.  We  have  been  ready  to  test 
the  doctrines  of  Democracy  by  the  prac- 
ticability of  maintaining  the  Union,  and 
to  demonstrate,  that,  if  need  be,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  may  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  greater  strength  without  en- 
dangering either  their  liberties  or  the  or- 
der of  law. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  our 
ministers  to  foreign  powers  during  the 
present  contest  is  contained  in  two  large 
volumes,  published  by  the  Government, 
which  are  full  of  valuable  matter.  In 
the  limited  space  permitted  us,  but  little 
more  than  a  general  survey  of  this  cor- 


respondence can  be  attempted ;  and  as 
our  relations  with  England  far  exceed 
all  others  in  closeness  and  interest,  —  a 
Striking  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  room  occupied  in  these 
volumes  by  communications  with  that 
country  is  greater  than  that  given  to 
all  the  world  besides,  —  we  mainly  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  portion  which  re- 
gards her. 

England  stands  in  the  somewhat  anom- 
alous attitude  of  being  to  us  the  cham- 
pion of  the  old  monarchical  principle,  and 
to  Europe  the  champion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
progress  ;  so  that  the  dicta  of  her  think- 
ers (those  who  have  opposed  our  Repub- 
lic) may  be  regarded  as  the  best  thought 
of  the  most  enlightened  monarchists  in 
the  world.  As  the  ministry  are  oblig- 
ed, however  unwillingly,  to  represent  as 
well  the  popular  as  the  aristocratic  ideas, 
through  them  there  comes  to  us  a  pretty 
correct  exposition  of  the  different  opin- 
ions entertained  by  all  classes.  We  may 
regard  two  facts  as  well  established,  one 
leading  out  of  the  other,  —  that  England 
has  ever  been,  and  is,  the  most  selfish  of 
nationalities,  and  that  she  does  not  de- 
sire the  prosperity  of  any  power  which 
may  become  a  rival.  With  her  politi- 
cians and  her  philosophers,  Tory  and 
Whig,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  has  lain  at 
the  bottom  of  every  policy,  and  has  been 
the  postulate  of  every  theory.  Her  his- 
tory is  that  of  a  nationality  eager  to  at- 
tain the  distinction  of  the  first  of  pow- 
ers. This  fact,  and  this  alone,  can  recon- 
cile the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  her 
record.  At  one  time  the  bold  accuser 
of  Despotism,  she  has  with  marvellous 
celerity  turned  to  the  inthralment  of 
oppressed  races.  Maxim  has  supersed- 
ed maxim,  until  her  code  of  internation- 
al law  is  a  bewildering  complication  of 
anomaly  and  contradiction.  To  humble 
her  rivals  by  every  means,  and  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  a  people  striving  for 
freedom  only  when  decided  advantage 
would  accrue  to  herself,  has  been  her 
constant  policy.  This  is  true  of  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  her  successive  cabinets,  of 
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the  press,  and  of  those  politicians  who 
have  by  comfortable  doctrines  most  suc- 
cessfully gained  the  public  ear. 

The  classes  who  look  at  questions  of 
policy  with  an  eye  to  expediency  are, 
the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
who  regard  as  the  proper  end  of  their 
labors  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  business-community,  who  judge 
of  every  political  event  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  their  pockets.  There 
are  two  other  classes,  who  take  a  higher 
view,  —  those  who  are  conservative  and 
fearful  of  innovation,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  progressive  tendency  of  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon.  Within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  public  opinion  of 
England  has  been  undergoing  a  great 
change,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
is  influenced  by  the  lower-middle  class. 
The  people  have  been  growing  up  to  the 
adoption  of  liberal  principles  of  govern- 
ment. The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  a 
great  stride  in  that  direction ;  and  the 
measures  which  have  followed  upon  it 
have  widened  the  observation  of  the 
masses,  made  the  sense  of  political  wrong 
quicker,  and  the  appreciation  of  a  free 
system  much  more  vivid.  As  a  natural 
result,  the  attention  of  this  class  has  been 
drawn  toward  America,  as  the  exponent 
of  a  government  before  which  all  men 
are  equal,  —  and  so  it  is,  that,  as  the 
Rebellion  goes  on,  we  receive  weekly 
evidence  that  the  sober,  honest  thought 
of  English  opinion  is  with  us  of  the  North. 
The  class  to  which  we  refer,  if  it  is  not 
now,  will  very  shortly  be,  the  governing 
element.  The  tendency  is  irresistibly 
that  way ;  the  signs  of  its  growing  power 
are  daily  more  and  more  manifest.  That 
it  should  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
perpetuity  of  American  institutions,  as 
affecting  its  own  position,  is  natural. 
In  the  failure  of  man's  self-governing 
capacity  here,  where  every  circumstance 
has  been  favorable  to  its  exercise,  the 
rising  spirit  of  a  broader  liberty  in  Eng- 
land must  foresee  the  death-blow  to  its 
own  hopes.  Our  failure  will  not  be 
fatal  to  us  alone  ;  it  will  involve  the 
fate  of  the  millions  who  are  now  seek- 


ing to  plant  themselves  against  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  kingly  and  patrician 
prestige.  They  have  hitherto  derived 
from  our  example  all  the  inspiration  with 
which  they  have  struggled  upward.  They 
have  been  able  to  accomplish,  step  by 
step,  important  alterations  in  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution,  by  the  apt  comparisons 
their  leaders  have  been  able  to  make 
between  American  and  British  civiliza- 
tion. So  that,  in  considering  the  forces 
at  work  to  influence  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that 
force  which  is  imperceptibly,  but  subtly, 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  work- 
ing-class. Mr.  Beecher,  and  other  emi- 
nent Americans  who  have  lately  visited 
England,  tell  us  that  this  class  are  al- 
most to  a  man  sympathizers  with  us ; 
and  that  this  sympathy  has  in  many  cases 
worked  favorably  to  us  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Even  the  operatives  and  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  at  first 
a  little  morose  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  their  industry,  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  better  second-thought,  and  are 
now  outspoken  for  the  North. 

The  different  elements  of  English  feel- 
ing toward  us  may  be,  we  think,  stated 
thus.  The  aristocracy  would  view  with 
complacency  the  disruption  of  the  Union, 
because  we  are  a  rival  power,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  pledged  to  .British  ag- 
grandizement ;  because  the  success  of  the 
Union  would  belie  the  principle  whence 
they  derive  their  prerogative,  and  en- 
courage the  opposing  element  of  popular 
rights  to  greater  exertions  for  ascend- 
ancy ;  because  hatred  of  democracy  is  a 
sentiment  inherited,  as  well  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  self-  preservation ;  and  because 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  former  de- 
pendence of  America  on  England.  The 
ministry  feel  toward  us  as  the  servants 
of  a  jealous  power  would  naturally  feel 
toward  a  rival.  The  th%orists  are  eager 
for  events  to  crown  them  with  the  flat- 
tery of  verified  prediction.  The  com- 
mercial classes  are  ill  pleased  that  their 
thrift  should  be  curtailed ;  the  manufac- 
turers grumble  about  the  scarcity  of  cot- 
ton. The  timid  minds  of  some  honest 
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thinkers  did  not  see  the  real  issue,  un- 
til the  regular  developments  of  the  war 
satisfied  them;  the  lower  orders  had  to 
be  told  before  they  could  comprehend 
that  in  our  destiny  they  must  read  the 
counterpart  of  their  own.  Those  preten- 
tious philanthropists  who  have  assumed  to 
direct  the  anti-slavery  party  in  England 
have  mostly  espoused  the  Southern  side 
of  the  quarrel ;  thus  demonstrating  that 
their  moral  scruples  have  no  higher  source 
than  their  own  political  advantage,  and 
no  more  lofty  end  than  to  divide  and  dis- 
tract a  sister-nation.  Of  these  we  may 
instance  the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  Lord 
Brougham, — who,  after  having  for  half  a 
century  derived  all  the  benefit  he  could 
from  the  striking  and  pathetic  points  in 
slavery  to  vivify  his  eloquence,  turns  the 
bitter  vial  of  his  dotage  against  those  who 
stake  everything  upon  its  extinction.  But 
everybody  knows  that  Lord  Brougham  is 
a  type  of  those  statesmen  who  stand  by 
the  people  in  the  Commons  and  grind 
the  people  in  the  Lords ;  who,  after  cry- 
ing down  public  wrongs,  upon  finding  the 
responsibility  of  a  coronet  on  their  shoul- 
ders, suddenly  become  arrant  sticklers  for 
hereditary  rights.  We  are  amused  to  no- 
tice, among  those  peers  who  have  riseu 
above  the  selfishness  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  have  given  us  a  well- 
timed  sympathy,  but  few  who  are  of  new 
creations :  for  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Clarendon  are 
descendants  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
houses  in  the  realm. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  those 
forces  which  are  operating  against  us  are 
those  which  are  rapidly  losing  that  con- 
trol in  public  affairs  which  belonged  to 
past  phases  of  society ;  while  those  forces 
which  are  proper  to  the  present,  and  are 
inevitably  to  assume  the  preponderance 
in  the  future,  appear  as  they  develop  to 
be  more  and  mote  sympathetic  with  the 
cause  of  our  national  integrity.  Aristo- 
cratic prestige  is  shrinking  back  before 
an  advancing  enlightenment  which  ele- 
vates all  to  equal  dignity. 

The  present  ministry  is  a  fair  type  of 
the  selfishness  of  British  statesmanship. 


The  antecedents  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers are  those  of  timeserving  politicians. 
Lord  Palmerston,  starting  on  his  career 
as  a  Tory  of  the  Wellington  stamp,  has 
veered  round  as  the  tide  has  turned 
against  his  former  associates,  and  is  the 
still  distrusted  representative  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Lord  Russell,  in  the  youth 
of  his  public  service  a  Radical  reformer, 
and  the  eager  disciple  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  could 
not  lead  a  corporal's  guard,  once  the  prop 
and  hope  of  those  who  sought  a  wider 
suffrage,  has  again  and  again  eaten  his 
own  words,  and  the  history  of  his  polit- 
ical life  is  a  ludicrous  illustration  of  the 
perplexities  of  politicians.  His  invari- 
able course  as  a  diplomatist  has  been  to 
leave  the  way  open  to'  prevarication,  to 
keep  his  opinions  in  a  cloud,  and  to  con- 
found sense  with  ambiguity.  It  would  be 
pure  credulity  to  place  much  confidence 
in  the  expressions  of  a  statesman  who 
within  two  months  boldly  censured  and 
then  as  boldly  favored  the  designs  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  on  Venice,  officially  and 
unblushingly  before  all  Europe.  Both 
these  noble  lords,  -however,  are  fortunate 
in  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  national 
prejudices,  and  know  how  to  make  use 
of  the  existing  tone  of  public  feeling.  A 
long  vicissitude  of  successes  and  failures 
has  taught  both  a  lesson  which  is  every 
day  a  practical  benefit;  and  after  finding 
that  they  were  powerless  when  mutual- 
ly opposed,  they  have  succeeded  in  swal- 
lowing the  hatred  of  half  a  century,  that 
they  may  join  and  divide  the  power. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  for  some 
time  a  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shows  the  cunning  with  which 
Palmerston  manoeuvres  his  machinery.. 
If  we  could  conclude  at  all  from  his  acts 
what  his  sentiments  are  toward  Amer- 
ica, there  is  little  love  wasted  on  us  from 
that  quarter ;  and  Lord  Russell,  even 
while  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  in 
terms  favorable  to  us,  never  lets  the  oc- 
casion pass  without  slipping  in  a  sneer 
between  his  praises. 

Selfishness,  national  or  individual,  is 
ever  cautious  and  ever  suspicious.     It 
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seldom  rashly  grasps  the  thing  coveted : 
it  oftener  lets  the  apt  occasion  pass  with- 
out improvement.  The  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  Lord  Palmerston's  gov- 
ernment and  our  own  for  the  last  year 
or  two  amply  illustrates  this.  He  had 
in  the  first  place  no  prepossession  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  AVe  believe  that 
he  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  see  the 
Union  dissolved.  It  was  natural  for  a 
statesman  hardened  by  fifty  years  of  in- 
trigue and  devotion  to  politics  to  look 
with  absolute  gratification  upon  what 
seemed  the  dissolution  of  a  great,  and, 
because  a  near,  a  hated  rival.  We  do 
not  think  it  too  much  to  assume,  that,  as 
far  as  Palmerston's  personal  feelings  were 
concerned,  he  was  ready  for  the  chance 
of  Southern  recognition  at  the  outset. 
In  such  a  sentiment,  he  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  all  others 
who  take  the  low  standard  of  self-aggran- 
dizement in  determining  opinions.  Two 
circumstances,  however,  were  a  restraint 
upon  him,  and  appealed  with  control- 
ling force  to  his  caution.  He  was  not  on- 
ly an  aristocrat  and  a  hater  of  republics, 
he  was  also  the  Prime  -  Minister  of  all 
England.  He  was  absolutely  dependent 
to  a  gieat  degree  upon  the  lower  orders 
for  the  permanence  of  his  present  digni- 
ty. Was  it  wise  in  him  to  disregard  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  were  advancing 
to  the  predominance,  and  resort  for  sup- 
port to  those  whose  power  was  rapidly 
waning,  whose  opinions  were  yielding  to 
the  newer  intelligence  ?  Would  it  not 
be  fatally  inconsistent  in  a  Liberal  states- 
man to  override  every  Liberal  maxim 
and  belie  every  Liberal  profession  ?  Was 
not  the  popular  current  too  strong  to  be 
safely  defied  ?  There  were  Liberal  states- 
men enough  of  conspicuous  merit  to  take 
his  place  at  the  helm,  should  he  make 
the  misstep  :  Gladstone,  Gih^on,  Her- 
bert, Granville,  would  fully  answer  the 
popular  demand:  his  downfall,  if  it  came, 
would  doubtless  be  final.  His  private  feel- 
ings, therefore,  even  his  political  wishes, 
must  yield  to  policy.  His  love  of  place 
is  too  strong  to  succumb  either  to  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  national  jealousy ;  and 


the  long  habit  has  made  the  self-denial 
more  easy. 

The  other  reason  why  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  withheld  open  comfort  from  the 
Rebels  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
steady  adherence  of  our  Government  to 
the  position  which  it  assumed  at  the  be- 
ginning,— in  the  promptness  with  which 
we  have  insisted  upon  our  rights  through- 
out the  world,  —  the  grace  with  which 
we  have  disavowed  the  evident  errors  of 
public  servants, — the  steadiness  of  our 
military  progress,  —  the  ease  with  which 
we  have  borne  the  strain  upon  our  re- 
sources in  respect  both  of  men  and  mon- 
ey,—  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  suc- 
cess of  the  war,— the  certainty  that  that 
success  would  strengthen  our  system,  and 
render  us  capable  of  resenting  foreign 
insult.  For  while  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Russell  are  very  apt  to  stalk  about 
and  threaten  and  talk  very  loudly  at  na- 
tions whose  weakness  causes  them  not  to 
be  feared,  and  by  bullying  whom  some 
power  or  money  may  slide  into  British 
hands,  they  are  slow  to  provoke  nations 
whose  resentment  either  is  or  may  be- 
come formidable  to  British  weal.  The 
British  lion  roars  over  the  impotence  of 
Brazil :  he  lies  still  and  watches  before 
the  might  of  Napoleon.  In  the  one  case 
he  stands  forth  the  lordly  king  of  beasts ; 
in  the  other  "he  seems  metamorphosed  into 
the  fox.  The  hope  that  America  would 
descend  incontinently  to  the  rank  of  an 
inferior  power  was  quickly  dispelled  ;  so 
the  lion  crouched  and  the  foxy  head  ap- 
peared. The  everlasting  caution  came  in 
and  said, — "  Wait  your  chance ;  a  hasty 
judgment  is  always  a  poor  judgment ;  let 
events  take  their  course,  and  if  occasion 
offers,  strike  the  right  blow  at  the  right 
time ;  but  do  not  decree  away  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Union  either  by  the  illusion 
of  hope  or  by  an  expectation  as  yet  ill- 
founded."  It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, eager,  and  conquering  eagerness. 

Under  the  cloak  of  a  pretended  neu- 
trality, the  ministry  have  had  opportunity 
to  watch  the  course  of  events,  to  connive 
at  aid  to  the  Rebellion,  and  to  leave  them- 
selves unembarrassed  when  the  success 
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of  one  side  or  the  other  should  make  it 
expedient  to  declare  in  its  favor.  It  has 
been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  able  to  bring  the  For- 
eign Office  to  exert  its  authority  against 
violations  of  that  neutrality.  Vessels, 
known  well  enough  to  be  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederates,  or  intended  for  their 
use,  have  been  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  Clyde,  and  to  put  into  British  ports 
to  refit.  Frequent  conflicts  on  ques- 
tions of  international  law  have  arisen,  in 
which  our  Government  has  invariably  in- 
sisted upon  the  known  precedents  set  by 
Credit  Britain,  and  which  that  power  has 
generally  deemed  it  prudent  to  follow. 
In  the  case  of  the  Trent,  if  we  lost  the 
possession  of  two  valuable  prisoners  of 
war,  we  at  all  events,  by  promptly  dis- 
avowing the  act  of  Commodore  Wilkes, 
set  England  an  example  of  fairness  which 
she  has  been  loath  to  follow,  but  which  it 
would  have  been  folly  totally  to  disre- 
gard. Yet  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
British  ministers  have  borne  us  no  good- 
will. Whatever  justice  has  been  done 
us  has  been  done  grudgingly,— with  the 
moroseness  of  an  enemy  who  is  compel- 
led to  yield.  While  Lord  Russell  has 
been  cautious  how  he  offended  our  Gov- 
ernment in  acts,  his  repeated  sneers  in 
Parliament,  at  dinners,  and  on  the  hust- 
ings have  exhibited  the  rancor  of  a  jeal- 
ous mind.  There  has  been  no  hearty 
will  to  do  justice,  no  word  other  than  of 
discouragement.  Even  the  amicable  as- 
surances which  customarily  pass  between 
the  statesmen  of  two  nations  seem  to  have 
been  dropped.  We  believe  that  any 
American  would  rather  bear  the  manly 
and  outspoken  denunciations  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  consistent  and  honest  in  his 
hostility,  than  the  sly,  covert  insinuations 
to  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  gives  ut- 
terance, at  the  very  time  he  is  advocating 
a  favorable  course  toward  us. 

The  ministry  have  constantly  been  met 
with  the  fact  that  our  Government  has 
assumed  throughout  that  the  Union  was 
to  be  preserved,  and  both  the  act  and  the 
possibility  of  secession  forever  crushed. 
They  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  that, 
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while  the  inevitable  fortune  of  war  has  at 
times  brought  momentary  depression  to 
our  arms,  the  field  of  the  Rebellion  has 
steadily  contracted,  —  that  those  great 
conflicts  which  have  seemed  drawn  games 
have  contributed  in  every  instance  to  the 
general  end, — that  repulse  has  been  in- 
variably followed  by  overbalancing  suc- 
cess. They  must  have  been  aware  that 
the  contrast  between  the  feeling  of  the 
North  and  that  of  the  South  has  tended 
to  foreshadow  the  issue.  Upon  grounds 
of  political  economy,  a  life-long  study  to 
them,  they  must  have  viewed  with  vast 
suspicion  the  ability  of  a  people  to  at- 
tain independence,  who  are  trammelled 
by  a  blockade  which  they  are  themselves 
fain  to  acknowledge  effectual,  prevented 
from  the  usual  methods  of  subsistence 
by  inferiority  of  population,  and  under 
dreadful  apprehensions  from  the  exist- 
ence in  their  midst  of  millions  of  mal- 
content slaves.  They  have  not  needed 
a  subtle  knowledge  of  political  philoso- 
phy to  teach  them  that  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  the  Federal  idea  has  re- 
ceived new  strength,  which  its  success 
will  make  permanent,  and  which  only 
total  failure  can  diminish.  Their  favor- 
ite doctrine,  that  governments  within  a 
government  cannot  exist,  and  that  our 
Constitution  is  weakened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  every  new  State  and  the  rise  of 
every  new  disagreement,  is  meeting  its 
refutation  every  day.  A  concentration  of 
extraordinary  power  at  the  centre  does 
not  seem  to  shatter  every  bond  of  union, 
as  they  have  predicted, —  and  the  States 
hold  together  and  work  together  with 
amazing  zeal  for  so  feeble  a  tie  as  that 
they  have  represented.  In  their  inter- 
course with  our  Government,  they  have 
illustrated  the  effect  which  events  have 
had  on  their  policy. 

The  course  pursued  by  our  Government 
seems  to  us  to  present  a  favorable  con- 
trast to  that  pursued  by  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  has  always  manifest- 
ed an  anxiety  to  preserve  amity.  But 
the  effort  to  preserve  amity  has  been  dig- 
nified. We  have  claimed  to  be  treated 
as  a  friendly  sovereign  State.  We  have 
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nrged  that  the  war  should  be  regarded 
by  foreign  powers  as  the  rightful  exer- 
cise of  a  complete  nationality  to  sup- 
press insurrection.  That  the  insurgents 
should  be  put  upon  a  par  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  should  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  an  established  system,  that  they 
should  have  every  right  and  every  im- 
munity as  if  the  quarrel  were  between 
exjual  powers,  has  seemed  to  us  a  fallacy 
tinctured  with  deep  prejudice.  That 
feeling  has  been  courteously,  but  firmly 
represented  by  our  ministers.  Since  it 
pleased  the  European  courts  to  proclaim 
their  neutrality,  we  have  borne  the  in- 
justice temperately,  and  have  confined 
our  demands  to  our  rights  under  that 
status.  When  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  of  so  irritating  a  nature  as 
to  produce  universal  indignation  through- 
out the  community,  our  statesmen  have 
moderated  the  popular  anger,  and  have 
remonstrated  patiently  as  well  as  firmly. 
They  have  discerned  more  accurately 
than  the  multitude  could  do  the  evils  of 
a  twofold  war,  and  yet  have  not  avoid- 
ed the  danger,  when  to  avoid  it  would 
have  been  disgraceful.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  any  as  to  Mr.  Seward's 
political  career,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  as  Secretary  of  State  he  has  accom- 
plished the  better  thought  of  the  nation. 
In  his  hands  our  foreign  relations  have 
been  administered  with  prudence,  with 
minute  attention,  and  \vith  great  digni- 
ty. He  has  constantly  maintained  the 
idea  of  our  national  integrity,  the-  full  ex- 
pectation of  our  final  success,  the  contin- 
ued efficacy  of  the  Federal  system,  and 
our  right  to  be  considered  none  the  less  a 
compact  nationality  because  the  insurrec- 
tion has  taken  the  form  of  State  secession. 
Our  diplomatic  intercourse  has  been  con- 
fined to  strictly  diplomatic  etiquette.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  justify,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  foreign  courts,  either  the 
origin  of  the  war,  or  the  modes  which 
have  been  adopted  in  its  prosecution.  It 
has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  retali- 
ate upon  the  Confederate  agents  who  fill 
Europe  with  their  tale  of  woe,  by  retort- 
ing upon  them  a  reference  to  the  unchris- 


tian practices  of  their  soldiery.  There 
has  been  no  appeal  to  the  moral  sympa- 
thies of  the  Old  World,  by  harping  up- 
on the  enormities  of  slavery,  and  by  an- 
nouncing a  crusade  against  it.  Foreign 
communities  have  been  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  information,  to  the  press 
and  the  accounts  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean orators,  for  the  events  which 
have  been  passing.  It  has  contented  us 
to  let  the  record  speak  for  itself,  to  attach 
infamy  where  it  is  due,  to  extort  praise 
where  praise  is  merited.  We  have  not 
shown  an  ungenerous  exultation  at  the 
embroilments  of  European  politics,  as  di- 
verting the  hostile  attention  of  enemies 
from  our  own  affairs.  "  We  are  content," 
says  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Adams,  "  to  rely  upon  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  our  own  resources  and  ability 
to  maintain  it."  We  have  not  sought  the 
aid  of  any  power ;  we  have  only  desired 
to  sustain  our  admitted  rights,  and  to  be 
free  from  external  interference. 

It  is  surprising  that  Earl  Russell  should 
intimate  his  dissatisfaction  that  we  have 
been  less  quick  to  offence  from  France 
than  from  England.  The  reason  why  we 
should  not,  in  his  opinion,  feel  so  is  the 
very  reason  why  we  should.  He  thinks, 
because  our  relations  have  been  more  in- 
timate with  England,  because  we  speak 
the  same  language  and  inherit  the  same 
Anglo  -  Saxon  genius,  that  therefore  we 
should  be  more  patient  with  her.  But 
these  circumstances  seem  to  us  to  aggra- 
vate the  treatment  we  have  received  at 
her  hands.  It  has  appeared  to  us  unnat- 
ural that  a  nation  so  identified  with  us 
should  mistrust  us,  and  embrace  every  oc- 
casion to  slight  us  where  they  could  safe- 
ly do  so.  The  closer  the  tie,  the  deeper 
the  wound.  Besides,  despite  the  common 
ground  upon  which  England  and  Amer- 
ica have  stood,  the  past  bequeaths  us  lit- 
tle grudge  against  France,  much  against 
England.  France  was  the  patron,  Eng- 
land the  bitter  enemy,  of  our  national  in- 
fancy. Our  arms  have  never  closed  with 
those  of  France ;  we  have  fought  Eng- 
land twice,  and  virulently.  Our  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  England  has  been 
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a  series  of  misunderstandings  ;  that  with 
France  has  been,  in  general,  harmonious. 
In  later  times,  French  essayists  and  jour- 
nalists have  been  tolerant  of  our  faults, 
and  eloquent  over  our  virtues ;  and  not 
a  little  good  feeling  has  been  produced 
among  our  educated  classes  by  the  fair- 
ness and  acuteness  with  which  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  Frenchmen,  De 
Tocqueville,  has  considered  our  institu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
press  and  the  English  Parliament  have 
been  outspoken  in  their  contempt  of 
America ;  and  the  offence  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  peculiarly  insulting  terms 
in  which  the  feeling  has  been  express- 
ed. Such  facts  cannot  but  intensify  our 
chagrin  at  finding  that  power  which  we 
had  always  regarded  as  our  companion  in 
the  march  of  modern  progress  ill-dispos- 
ed to  sympathy  now  in  the  time  of  our 
trouble. 

Mr.  Seward  has  well  expressed  our  atti- 
tude towards  England  in  a  few  words  :  — 
"  The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  in 
this.  The  United  States  claim,  and  they 
must  continually  claim,  that  in  this  war 
they  are  a  whole  sovereign  nation,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  respect,  as  such, 
that  they  accord  to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  does  not  treat  them  as  such  a 
sovereign,  and  hence  all  the  evils  that 
disturb  their  intercourse  and  endanger 
their  friendship.  Great  Britain  justifies 
her  course,  and  perseveres.  The  United 
States  do  not  admit  the  justification,  and 
so  they  are  obliged  to  complain  and  stand 
upon  their  guard.  Those  in  either  coun- 
try who  desire  to  see  the  two  nations  re- 
main in  this  relation  are  not  well-advised 
friends  of  either  of  them." 

Our  relations  with  France  during  the 
war  have  not  been  dissimilar  to  those  with 
England,  but  have  been  less  grating  and 
more  courteous.  The  same  difficulties 
in  regard  to  neutral  rights  have  arisen  ; 
and  the  Imperial  cabinet  have  seemed 
throughout  favorable  to  the  South.  But 
the  popular  feeling,  as  far  as  it  is  patent, 
is  decidedly  more  favorable  to  us  than 
that  of  England  ;  whatever  has  been  said 
against  us  has  been  said  considerately 


and  temperately  ;  and  there  has  been  at 
no  period  any  imminent  danger  of  war. 
The  design  of  Napoleon  to  mediate  was 
interpreted  by  the  community  as  hostile 
and  aggressive  in  its  object.  The  Presi- 
dent, we  think  justly,  took  what  appears 
a  more  simple  view,  —  that  the  Emperor 
miscalculated  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  and  a  mistaken  desire  to  advise 
induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did. 
But  those  who  know  France  best  tell  us 
that  the  Imperial  opinion  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  index  of  the  popular  opinion,  on 
any  subject ;  and  every  evidence  indu- 
ces the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  sympathy  for  America 
throughout  France. 

Of  all  the  foreign  powers,  Russia  has 
been  the  only  one  which  has  given  us 
cordial,  unstinted  encouragement.  The 
sovereign,  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Czar  who  ever  ascended  the  Musco- 
vite throne,  has  expressed  himself  again 
and  again  the  constant  friend  of  the  Un- 
ion. It  is  agreeable  to  reflect  that  that 
vast  empire,  now  far  on  its  way  to  a  lib- 
eral constitution,  and  hastened,  instead  of 
retarded  by  its  august  head,  should  lend 
the  moral  force  of  its  unqualified  good-will 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The  no- 
ble words  of  Prince  Gortsehakoff  to  our 
envoy  will  be  grateful  to  every  loyal 
American  heart :  — "  We  desire  above  all 
things  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
Union,  as  one  indivisible  nation.  Russia 
has  declared  her  position,  and  will  main- 
tain it.  There  will  be  proposals  for  in- 
tervention. Russia  will  refuse  any  invi- 
tation of  the  kind.  She  will  occupy  the 
same  ground  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  she  will 
not  change." 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  have 
not  been  important,  and  are  quite  similar 
to  those  with  England  and  France.  But, 
generally,  the  belief  and  hope  in  the  final 
success  of  the  Union  have  been  steadily 
strengthening  throughout  Europe.  The 
idea  of  our  centralization  has  become  more 
vivid ;  and  far  juster  estimates  of  our  char- 
acter and  institutions  have  been  formed. 
When  the  war  shall  have  been  brought 
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to  a  successful  issue,  we  shall  have  af- 
forded a  noble  proof  of  the  full  efficien- 
cy of  a  republican  system  over  an  in- 
telligent people.  Our  own  sinews  will 
be  compact,  and  our  spirit  will  be  infus- 
ed into  the  aspirations  of  distant  peoples. 
It  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  feel  that 
our  efforts  are  not  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  that  they  tell  upon  the  fate  of  the 
earnest  and  hopeful  millions  who  are 
striving  for  disenthralment  in  the  Old 
World.  Let  us,  then,  expand  our  just 
ambition  beyond  the  object  of  our  na- 
tional integrity ;  let  us  embrace  within 
our  own  hopes  the  dawning  fortunes  of 
a  free  Italy  and  a  free  Hungary,  of  Po- 
land liberated,  of  Greece  regenerated. 
While  nerving-  ourselves  for  the  final 


struggle,  let  the  sublime  thought  that  our 
success  will  reach  in  its  vast  results  the 
limits  of  the  Christian  world  bring  us  re- 
doubled strength.  For  if  we  should  fall, 
the  thrones  of  despots  are  fixed  for  cen- 
turies ;  if  we  triumph,  in  due  time  they 
will  vanish  and  crumble  to  the  dust. 
Those  sovereigns  who  are  wise  will  ap- 
pear in  the  van,  leading  their  people  to 
the  blessings  of  the  liberty  they  have  so 
long  yearned  for  ;  those  who  throw  them- 
selves in  the  way  will  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  resistless  tide.  To  such  an  end 
we  fight,  and  suffer,  and  wait ;  the  great- 
er the  stake,  the  more  fearful  the  ordeal ; 
but  Providence  smiles  upon  those  whose 
aim  is  freedom,  and  through  danger  guides 
to  consummation. 


REVIEWS   AND   LITERARY   NOTICES. 


The  Roman  and  the  Teuton:  A  Series  of 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  CHARLES  KINGS- 
LET,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory. Cambridge  and  London  :  Macrail- 
lan  &  Co. 

MR.  KINGSLEY  is  a  vivid  and  entertaining 
mediator  between  Carlyle  and  common- 
place. In  his  younger  days  and  writings 
he  mediated  between  his  master  and  com- 
monplace radicalism,  —  representing  the 
great  Scot's  antagonism  to  existing  insti- 
tutions, his  sympathy  with  man  as  man, 
and  his  hope  of  a  more  human  society, 
but  representing  it  with  sufficient  admix- 
ture of  vague  fancy,  Chartist  catchword, 
weak  passionateness,  and  spasmodic  au- 
dacity, based,  as  such  ever  is,  on  moral 
cowardice.  Of  late  he  has  gone  to  the 
other  side  of  his  master,  and  now  mediates 
between  him  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
and  the  Hanover  family,  —  representing 
Carlyle's  passionate  craving  for  superemi- 
nent  persons,  his  passionate  abhorrence  of 
democracy,  his  admiration  of  strong  char- 
acter, his  disposition  to  work  from  his- 
torical bases  rather  than  from  absolute 


principles,  but  representing  them  at  once 
with  a  prudence  of  common  sense  and 
a  prudence  of  self-seeking  and  timidity 
which  are  alike  foreign  to  his  master's 
spirit. 

We  prefer  the  second  phase  of  the  man. 
It  belongs  more  properly  to  him.  He  is 
ambitious  ;  and  the  r6le  which  he  first  as- 
sumed is  one  which  ambition  can  only 
spoil.  He  has  but  a  weak  faith  in  princi- 
ples, and  flinches  and  flies  off  to  "  Prester 
John,"  or  somewhere  into  the  clouds, 
when  at  last  principle  and  sentiment  must 
either  fly  off  or  fairly  take  the  stubborn 
British  taurus  by  the  horns.  And  in 
truth,  his  early  creed  was  in  part  merely 
passionate  and  foolish,  and  with  courage 
and  disinterestedness  to  do  more  he  would 
have  professed  less.  His  present  position 
is  better,  —  that  is,  sounder  and  sincerer. 
Better  for  him,  because  more  limited  and 
British,  leaving  him  room  still  to  toil  at 
good  work,  and  not  calling  upon  him  to 
break  with  Church  and  State,  which  he 
really  has  not  the  heart  to  do.  As  head 
of  the  hierarchy  of  beadles,  he  is  an  ef- 
fective and  even  admirable  man,  pious, 
zealous,  and  reformatory ;  but  institutions 
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are  more  necessary  to  him  than  princi- 
ples, and  any  attempt  to  plant  himself 
purely  on  the  latter  places  him  in  a  false 
position. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  fine  gifts  and  good  pur- 
poses. He  has  a  rare  power  of  realizing 
scenes  and  characters, — a  power  equally 
rare  of  presenting  them  in  vivid,  pictorial 
delineation.  He  must  be  a  very  engaging 
lecturer,  imparting  to  his  official  labor  an 
interest  which  does  not  always  belong  to 
labors  of  like  kind. 

For  discoursing  upon  history  he  has 
important  qualifications,  which  it  would 
be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge.  Of 
these  it  is  the  first  that  he  clings  man- 
fully, despite  the  tendencies  of  our  time,  to 
the  human,  rather  than  the  extra-human 
stand-point.  He  respects  personality  ;  he 
treats  of  men,  not  of  puppets ;  he  is  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  men  may 
be  moved  from  within  no  less  than  from 
without,  and  does  not  attempt,  as  Qtiinet 
has  it,  to  abolish  human  history  and  add  a 
chapter  to  natural  history  instead.  Here, 
too,  he  follows  Carlyle,  but  in  a  way 
which  is  highly  to  his  credit.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  science  which  marks  these  later 
centuries  breeds  in  many  minds  a  power- 
ful desire  to  establish  "  laws  "  for  the  his- 
tory of  man,— that  is,  to  establish  for  man's 
history  an  invariable  programme.  To  this 
end  an  effort  is  made  to  render  all  results 
in  history  dependent  on  a  few  simple  and 
tangible  conditions.  The  intrepid  prosaic 
logic  of  Spencer,  the  discursive  boldness 
of  Buckle,  the  rigid  dogmatism  of  Draper 
are  all  engaged  in  this  endeavor.  But, 
while  eager  to  make  history  simple  and 
orderly,  they  forget  to  make  it  human. 
There  is  an  order  and  progress,  perhaps, 
but  an  order  and  progress  of  what  ?  Of 
men  ?  Of  human  souls,  self-moved  ?  No, 
of  sticks  floating  on  a  current,  of  straws 
blown  by  the  wind !  Men,  according  to 
this  theory,  are  but  ninepins  in  an  alley 
which  Nature  sets  up  only  to  bowl  them 
down  again  ;  and  what  avails  it,  if  Nature 
makes  improvement  and  learns  to  set 
them  up  better  and  better  ?  The  tri- 
umphs are  hers,  not  theirs.  They  are  but 
ninepins,  after  all.  Progress  1  Yes,  in- 
deed ;  but  wooden  progress,  observe. 

Mr.  Kingsley  recognizes  human  be- 
ings, and  recognizes  them  heartily, — loves, 
hates,  admires,  despises  ;  in  fine,  he  deals 
with  history  not  merely  as  a  scientist  or 


theorist,  but  first  of  all  as  a  man.  There 
are  those  who  will  think  this  weak.  They 
are  superior  to  this  partiality  of  man  for 
himself,  they  !  They  would  be  ashamed 
not  to  sink  the  man  in  the  savant.  But 
Mr.  Kingsley  refuses  to  dehumanize  him- 
self in  order  to  become  historian  and  phi- 
losopher. He  does  well. 

Again,  it  is  partly  Mr.  Kingsley's  merit, 
and  partly  it  expresses  his  limitation,  that 
he  is  treating  history  more  distinctively 
as  a  moralizer  than  any  other  noted  writ- 
er of  the  time.  He  assumes  in  this  re- 
spect the  Hebraistic  point  of  view,  and 
looks  out  from  it  with  an  undoubting 
heartiness  which  in  these  days  is  really 
refreshing.  He  believes  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  doubts  not  that  riches  and  hon- 
ors are  the  rewards  of  right-doing.  And 
in  this,  too,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  truth  ; 
and  it  is  truly  delightful  to  find  one  who 
affirms  it,  not  with  perfunctory  drawl,  but 
with  hearty  human  zest,  a  little  red  in  the 
face. 

It  adds  to  the  color  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
pages,  while  detracting  from  his  authority, 
that  he  is  always  and  inevitably  a  partisan. 
He  must  have  somebody  to  cry  up  and 
somebody  to  cry  down.  In  "  Sir  Amyas 
Leigh,"  his  hatred  of  the  Spanish  and  ad- 
miration of  the  English  were  like  those  of 
a  man  who  had  suffered  intolerable  wrongs 
from  the  one  and  received  invaluable  res- 
cue from  the  other.  The  same  element 
appears  powerfully  in  the  volume  above 
named.  The  Teuton  stands  for  all  that  is ' 
best,  and  the  Roman  for  all  that  is  worst 
in  humanity.  He  makes  no  secret,  indeed, 
of  his  deliberate  belief  that  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  human  race  depends  upon  the 
Teutonic  family.  Deliberate,  we  say  ;  but 
in  truth  Mr.  Kingsley  is  little  capable  of 
believing  anything  deliberately.  He  is  al- 
ways precipitate.  His  opinions  have  the 
force  which  can  be  given  them  by  warm, 
espousal,  vivid  expression,  a  certain  desire 
to  be  fair,  and  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man ;  but  the  impression 
of  hasty  and  heated  partisanship  goes 
with  them  always,  and  two  words  from  a 
broad  and  balanced  judgment  might  over- 
turn many  a  chapter  of  this  red-hot  advo- 
cacy. 

The  present  volume  derives  an  interest 
for  Americans  from  its  relation  to  our 
great  contest.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been 
represented  as  intensely  hostile  to  the 
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North,  and  as  using  all  his  endeavor  to 
infect  his  pupils  with  his  opinions.  These 
lectures,  however,  hardly  sustain  such  rep- 
resentations. He  is,  indeed,  anti-democrat- 
ic in  a  high  degree.  He  is  so  as  a  disciple 
of  Carlyle,  as  a  prosperous  Englishman, 
not  destitute  of  flunkyism,  and  also  as  a 
man  whose  very  best  power  is  that  of  pas- 
sionately admiring  individual  greatness. 
He  is  a  believer  in  natural  aristocracy,  in 
the  British  nobility,  and  in  Carlyle ;  and 
democracy  could,  of  course,  find  small 
place  in  his  creed.  Hence  he  has  a  senti- 
mental sympathy  with  the  South,  and 
once  in  a  foot-note  speaks  of  "  the  South- 
ern gentleman  "  in  a  maudlin  way.  There 
is  also  another  passage  in  which  he  makes 
the  South  stand  for  the  Teuton,  whom  he 
worships,  and  the  North  for  the  Roman, 
whom  he  abhors.  Yet  this  very  passage 
occurs  in  connection  with  a  denunciation 
of  deserved  doom  upon  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. He  had  been  describing  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  Eastern  Goths,  af- 
ter which  they  literally  disappeared  from 
history.  And  the  reason  of  their  defeat 
and  destruction,  he  avers,  was  simply  this, 
that  they  were  a  slaveholding  aristocracy. 
As  such  they  must  perish ;  the  earth,  he 
declares,  will  not  and  cannot  afford  them 
a  dwelling-place.  Indeed,  he  repeatedly 
lays  it  down  as  a  law  of  history  that  slave- 
holding  aristocracies  must  go  down  before 
the  progress  of  the  world,  and  must  go 
down  in  blood. 


The  Small  House  at  Allinyton.  By  AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

THIS  is  probably  the  best  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  numerous  works.  It  is  by  no  means 
different  in  kind  from  its  predecessors;  for 
it  stands  in  the  path  struck  out  by  "  The 
Warden  "  ten  years  ago.  But  it  is  better, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  later ;  that  is,  it  is  by  ten 
years  better  than  "The  Warden,"  and  by 
four  years  better  than  "  Framley  Parson- 
age." Mr.  Trollope's  course  has  been  very 
even, —  too  even,  almost,  to  be  called  brill- 
iant; for  success  has  become  almost  monot- 
onous with  him.  His  first  novel  was  a  tri- 
umph, after  its  kind  ;  and  a  list  of  his  sub- 
sequent works  would  be  but  a  record  of  re- 
peated triumphs.  He  has  closely  adhered  to 
the  method  which  he  found  so  serviceable 


at  first ;  and  although  it  is  not  for  the  gen- 
eral critic  to  say  whether  he  has  felt  temp- 
tations to  turn  aside,  we  may  be  sure,  in 
view  of  his  unbroken  popularity,  that  lie 
has  either  been  very  happy  or  very  wise. 
His  works,  as  they  stand,  are  probably  the 
exact  measure  of  his  strength. 

We  do  not  mean  that  he  has  exhausted 
his  strength.  It  seems  to  be  the  prime 
quality  of  such  a  genius  as  Mr.  Trollope's 
that  it  is  exempt  from  accident, — that  it 
accumulates,  rather  than  loses  force  with 
age.  Mr.  Trollope's  work  is  simple  ob- 
servation. He  is  secure,  therefore,  as  long 
as  he  retains  this  faculty.  And  his  obser- 
vation is  the  more  efficient  that  it  is  ham- 
pered by  no  concomitant  purpose,  rooted 
to  no  underlying  beliefs  or  desires.  It  is 
firmly  anchored,  but  above-ground.  We 
have  often  heard  Mr.  Trollope  compared 
with  Thackeray, — but  never  without  re- 
senting the  comparison.  In  no  point  are 
they  more  dissimilar  than  in  the  above. 
Thackeray  is  a  moralist,  a  satirist;  lie 
tells  his  story  for  its  lesson  :  whereas  Mr. 
Trollope  tells  his  story  wholly  for  its  own 
sake.  Thackeray  is  almost  as  much  a 
preacher  as  he  is  a  novelist ;  while  Mr. 
Trollope  is  the  latter  simply.  Both  writ- 
ers are  humorists,  which  seems  to  be  the 
inevitable  mood  of  all  shrewd  observers  ; 
and  both  incline  to  what  is  called  quiet 
humor.  But  we  know  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  laughter.  Think  of  the  diCerent 
kinds  of  humorists  we  find  in  Shakspeare's 
comedies.  Mr.  Trollope's  merriment  is 
evoked  wholly  by  the  actual  presence  of 
an  oddity  ;  and  Thackeray's,  although  it 
be,  by  the  way,  abundantly  sympathetic 
with  superficial  comedy,  by  its  existence, 
by  its  history,  by  some  shadow  it  casts. 
Of  course  all  humorists  have  an  immense 
common  fund.  When  Cradell,  in  the  pres- 
ent tale,  talks  about  Mrs.  Lupex's  fine 
torso,  we  are  reminded  both  of  Thackeray 
and  Dickens.  But  when  the  Squire,  com- 
ing down  to  the  Small  House  to  discuss 
his  niece's  marriage,  just  avoids  a  quarrel 
with  his  sister  about  the  propriety  of  ear- 
ly fires,  we  acknowledge,  that,  as  it  stands, 
the  trait  belongs  to  Trollope  alone.  Dick- 
ens would  have  eschewed  it,  and  Thack- 
eray would  have  expanded  it.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  their  pathos.  With 
Trollope  we  weep,  if  it  so  happen  we  cnn, 
for  a  given  shame  or  wrong.  Our  sympa- 
thy in  the  work  before  us  is  for  the  jilted 
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Lily  Dale,  our  indignation  for  her  false 
lover.  But  our  compassion  for  Amelia 
Osborne  and  Colonel  Newcome  goes  to 
the  whole  race  of  the  oppressed. 

"Mr.  Trollope's  greatest  value  we  take 
to  be  that  he  is  so  purely  a  novelist.  The 
chief  requisite  for  writing  a  novel  in  the 
present  age  seems  to  be  that  the  writer 
should  be  everything  else.  It  implies  that 
the  story-telling  gift  is  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  that  the  inner  substance  of  a  tale 
must  repose  on  some  direct  professional 
experience.  This  fashion  is  of  very  re- 
cent date.  Formerly  the  novelist  had 
no  personality ;  he  was  a  simple  chron- 
icler ;  his  accidental  stand-point  was  as  im- 
pertinent as  the  painter's  attitude  before 
his  canvas.  But  now  the  main  question 
lies  in  the  pose,  not  of  the  model,  but  of 
the  artist.  It  will  fare  ill  with  the  second- 
rate  writer  of  fiction,  unless  he  can  give 
conclusive  proof  that  he  is  well  qualified 
in  certain  practical  functions.  And  the 
public  is  very  vigilant  on  this  point.  It 
has  become  wonderfully  acute  in  discrim- 
HvaiHtg  true  and  false  lore.  The  critic's 
office  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  search  for 
inaccuracies.  We  do  not  stop  to  weigh 
these  truths ;  we  merely  indicate  them. 
But  we  confess,  that,  if  Mr.  Trollope  is 
somewhat  dear  to  us,  it  is  because  they 
are  not  true  of  him.  The  central  purpose 
of  a  work  of  fiction  is  assuredly  the  por- 
trayal of  human  passions.  To  this  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Trollope  steadfastly  adheres,  — 
how  consciously,  how  wilfully,  we  know 
not,  —  but  with  a  constancy  which  is  al- 
most a  proof  of  conviction,  and  a  degree 
of  success  which  lends  great  force  to  his 
example.  The  interest  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  emphatically  a  moral  interest : 
it  is  a  story  of  feeling,  the  narrative  of 
certain  feelings. 

Mr.  Trollope's  tales  give  us  a  very  sound 
sense  of  their  reality.  It  may  seem  para- 
doxical to  attribute  this  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  author's  imagination  ;  but  we  can- 
not help  doing  so.  On  reflection,  we  shall 
sec  that  it  is  not  so  much  persons  as  events 
that  Mr.  Trollope  aims  at  depicting,  not  so 
much  characters  as  scenes.  His  pictures 
are  real,  on  the  whole.  Their  reality,  we 
take  it,  is  owing  to  the  happy  balance  of 
the  writer's  judgment  and  his  invention. 
Had  his  invention  been  a  little  more  tinged 
with  fancy,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  known  certain  temptations  of  which 


he  appears  to  be  ignorant.  Even  should 
he  have  successfully  resisted  them,  the 
struggle,  the  contest,  the  necessity  of 
choice  would  have  robbed  his  manner  of 
that  easy  self-sufficiency  which  is  one  of 
its  greatest  charms.  Had  he  succumbed, 
he  would  often  have  fallen  away  from  so- 
ber fidelity  to  Nature.  As  the  matter  stands, 
his  great  felicity  is  that  he  never  goes  be- 
yond his  depth,  —  and  this,  not  so  much 
from  fear,  as  from  ignorance.  His  insight 
is  anything  but  profound.  He  has  no 
suspicion  of  deeper  waters.  Through  the 
whole  course  of  the  present  story,  he  nev- 
er attempts  to  fathom  Crosbie's  feelings,  to 
retrace  his  motives,  to  refine  upon  his  char- 
acter. Mr.  Trollope  has  learned  much  in 
what  is  called  the  realist  school ;  but  he 
has  not  taken  lessons  in  psychology.  Even 
while  looking  into  Crosbie's  heart,  we  nev- 
er lose  sight  of  Courcy  Castle,  of  his  Club, 
of  his  London  life  ;  we  cross  the  threshold 
of  his  inner  being,  we  knock  at  the  door 
of  his  soul,  but  we  remain  within  call  of 
Lily  Dale  and  the  Lady  Alexandrina.  We 
never  see  Crosbie  the  man,  but  always 
Crosbie  the  gentleman,  the  Government 
clerk.  We  feel  at  times  as  if  we  had  a 
right  to  know  him  better, — to  know  him  at 
least  as  well  as  he  knew  himself.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  Mr.  Trollope's  temperament  — 
a  temperament,  as  it  seems  to  us,  eminent- 
ly English  — that  he  can  have  told  such  a 
story  with  so  little  preoccupation  with  cer- 
tain spiritual  questions.  It  is  evident  that 
this  spiritual  reticence,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  is  not  a  parti  pris ;  for  no  fixed  princi- 
ple, save  perhaps  the  one  hinted  at  above, 
is  apparent  in  the  book.  It  belongs  to  a 
species  of  single-sightedness,  by  which  Mr. 
Trollope,  in  common  with  his  countrymen, 
is  largely  characterized,  —  an  indifference 
to  secondary  considerations,  an  abstinence 
from  sidelong  glances.  It  is  akin  to  an  in- 
tense literalness  of  perception,  of  which  we 
might  find  an  example  on  every  page  Mr. 
Trollope  has  written.  He  is  conscious  of 
seeing  the  surface  of  things  so  clearly,  per- 
haps, that  he  deems  himself  exempt  from 
all  profounder  obligations.  To  describe  ac- 
curately what  he  sees  is  a  point  of  con- 
science with  him.  In  these  matters  an 
omission  is  almost  a  crime.  We  remem- 
ber an  instance  somewhat  to  the  purpose. 
After  describing  Mrs.  Dale's  tea-party  at 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  he 
wanders  off  with  Crosbie  and  his  sweet- 
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heart  on  a  moonlight-stroll,  and  so  inter- 
ests us  in  the  feelings  of  the  young  couple, 
and  in  Crosbie's  plans  and  promises  for  the 
future,  (which  we  begin  faintly  to  foresee,) 
that  we  have  forgotten  all  about  the  party. 
And,  indeed,  how  could  the  story  of  the 
party  end  better  than  by  gently  passing 
out  of  the  reader's  mind,  superseded  by  a 
stronger  interest,  to  which  it  is  merely  ac- 
cessory ?  But  such  is  not  the  author's 
view  of  the  case.  Dropping  Crosbie,  Lili- 
an, and  the  more  serious  objects  of  our 
recent  concern,  he  begins  a  new  line  and 
ends  his  chapter  thus :  —  "  After  that  they 
all  went  to  bed."  It  recalls  the  manner  of 
"  Harry  and  Lucy,"  friends  of  our  child- 
hood. 

But  to  return  to  our  starting-point, — 
in  "  The  Small  House  at  Allington  "  Mr. 
Trollope  has  outdone  his  previous  efforts. 
He  has  used  his  best  gifts  in  unwonted  ful- 
ness. Never  before  has  he  described  young 
ladies  and  the  loves  of  young  ladies  in  so 
charming  and  so  natural  a  fashion.  Never 
before  has  he  reproduced  so  faithfully  — 
to  say  no  more  —  certain  phases  of  the  life 
and  conversation  of  the  youth  of  the  other 
sex.  Never  before  has  he  caught  so  ac- 
curately the  speech  of  our  daily  feelings, 
plots,  and  passions.  He  has  a  habit  of  writ- 
ing which  is  almost  a  style  ;  its  princi- 
pal charm  is  a  certain  tendency  to  quaint- 
ness  ;  its  principal  defect  is  an  excess  of 
words.  But  we  suspect  this  manner  makes 
easy  writing ;  in  Mr.  Trollope's  books  it 
certainly  makes  very  easy  reading. 


A  Class- Book  of  Chemistry ;  in  which  the  La- 
test Facts  and  Principles  of  the  Science 
are  explained  and  applied  to  the  Arts  of 
Life  and  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.  A 
New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten.  By 
EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS,  M.  D.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THOUGH  Science  has  been  often  vague- 
ly supposed  to  be  something  generically 
distinct  from  ordinary  knowledge,  yet  the 
slightest  consideration  will  suffice  to  show 
us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Scientific 
knowledge  is  only,  a  highly  developed 
form  of  the  common  information  of  ordi- 
nary minds.  The  specific  attribute  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  is 
quantitative  prevision.  Mere  prevision  is 
not  peculiar  to  science.  When  the  school- 


boy throws  a  stone  into  the  air,  he  can 
predict  its  fall  as  certainly  as  the  astron- 
omer can  predict  the  recurrence  of  an 
eclipse ;  but  his  prevision,  though  certain, 
is  rude  and  indefinite  :  though  he  can 
foretell  the  kind  of  effect  which  will  fol- 
low the  given  mechanical  impulse,  yet 
the  quantity  of  effect — the  height  to  which 
the  stone  will  ascend,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  will  fall  —  is  something  utterly  be- 
yond his  ken.  The  servant  -  girl  has  no 
need  of  chemistry  to  teach  her,  that,  when 
the  match  is  applied,  the  fire  will  burn  and 
smoke  ascend  the  chimney ;  but  she  is 
far  from  being  able  to  predict  the  propor- 
tional weights  of  oxygen  and  carbon  which 
will  unite,  the  volume  of  the  gases  which 
are  to  be  given  off,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation  which  is  to  warm  the  room  :  her 
prevision  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative, 
in  its  character.  But  when  Galileo  dis- 
covers the  increment  of  the  velocity  of 
falling  bodies,  and  when  Dalton  and  De 
Morveau  discover  the  exact  proportions  in 
which  chemical  union  takes  place,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  knowledge  lias  advanced  from 
a  rudely  qualitative  to  an  accurately  quan- 
titative stage  ;  and  it  does  not  admit  of 
dispute  that  the  progress  of  science  is 
thus  a  progress  from  the  indefinite  to  the 
definite. 

From  the  point  of  view  here  taken  it 
would  appear  that  during  the  present  cen- 
tury no  science  has  made  such  rapid  and 
unprecedented  strides  as  Chemistry ;  and 
its  progress  becomes  all  the  more  striking, 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  science 
previous  to  the  French  Revolution.  For 
centuries  nothing  had  been  done  in  it 
whatever.  Besides  the  commonest  pre- 
visions of  every -day  life,  the  ancients  knew 
scarcely  anything  either  of  chemistry  or 
physics,  except  that  amber  possessed  at- 
tractive properties.  The  discovery  of  the 
strong  acids  by  the  Arabs  Giafar  and 
Rhazes,  and  of  phosphorus  by  Hechil,  are 
almost  the  only  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  until  the  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic 
theory  by  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  the  balance  and 
the  thermometer  into  the  laboratory,  ren- 
dered quantitative  experiments  possible. 
Since  then  its  progress  has  been  unexam- 
pled. The  law  of  definite  proportions,  not 
long  since  disputed  or  unwillingly  accept- 
ed, has  been  proved  to  hold  even  among 
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organic  compounds.  A  nomenclature  has 
been  invented  and  perfected,  such  as  no 
other  science  can  boast  of,  whether  we 
consider  the  extent  to  which  it  facilitates 
practical  operations,  or  its  logical  value  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.  Chemistry  has 
also  interacted  with  the  different  branches  • 
of  physics,  giving  us  the  voltaic  battery, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  wonderful  results  of 
spectrum-analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  analyzed  the  proximate  constituents 
of  animal  and  vegetal  structures,  and  has 
even  gone  far  toward  determining  some 
of  the  conditions  of  organic  existence  ; 
while  every  one  of  the  arts,  whether  aes- 
thetic, therapeutic,  or  industrial,  has  re- 
ceived from  it  many  and  important  sug- 
gestions. 

In  a  science  which  advances  so  rapidly 
there  is  great  need  of  popular  books  which 
shall  clearly  and  succinctly  present  the  ve- 
ry latest  results  of  investigation,  without 
burdening  the  reader  with  technical  de- 
tails. For  some  time  there  has  been  no 
such  work  in  this  country.  To  ascertain 
the  newest  discoveries,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  journals  and  memoirs 
of  learned  societies,  the  excellent  works  of 
Professor  Miller  being  too  cumbrous  to  be 
of  much  service  either  to  the  unscientific 
reader  or  to  the  general  scholar.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  text-books  in  common  use 
have  been  positively  detestable.  The  in- 
formation furnished  by  many  of  them  is 
worse  than  ignorance.  We  are  tired  of 
works  on  chemical  physics  which  discourse? 
of  "  caloric  "  and  "  the  electric  fluid,"— of 
works  on  organic  chemistry  which  asctibe 
the  phenomena  of  life  to  "  a  vital  princi- 
ple which  overrides  chemical  laws."  A 
book  at  once  clear,  concise,  and  modern 
has  long  been  the  great  desideratum. 

This  need  is  most  amply  supplied  by  the 
recent  work  of  Dr.  Youmans.  Laying  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  an  exposition  of 
original  discoveries,  and  thus  keeping  aloof 
from  involved  discussion,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  so  lucid  in  its  statements,  so  pertinent 
in  its  illustrations,  and  so  philosophic  in  its 
reflections,  as  to  invest  with  a  new  charm 
every  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  au- 
thor deserves  high  praise  for  taking  into 
account  the  circumstance  that  the  reading 
public  is  not  entirely  composed  of  physi- 
cists and  chemists.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  for  writers  on  scientific  sub- 
jects to  give  definitions  which  can  be  ren- 


dered intelligible  only  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  very  matters  defined. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
countless  absurd  explanations  given  in 
elementary  text-books  of  the  phenomena 
of  interference,  polarization,  and  double 
refraction,  —  explanations  as  enigmatical 
as  the  inscriptions  at  Memphis  and  Kar- 
nak, —  explanations  useless  to  the  optician 
because  needless,  and  to  the  student  be- 
cause obscure.  It  would  seem  that  sub- 
jects so  simple  and  beautiful  as  these  could 
not  be  rendered  difficult  of  comprehension, 
except  by  the  most  awkward  treatment ; 
and  yet  we  know  of  no  work  previous  to 
that  of  Dr.  Youmans  which  does  not  ut- 
terly fail  to  give  the  general  scientific  read- 
er any  idea  whatever  of  their  nature  and 
theory.  Here,  however,  they  are  explain- 
ed with  clearness  and  elegance,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
is  distinctly  shown.  As  other  instances 
of  most  admirable  exposition,  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  paragraphs  on  crystalliza- 
tion, on  the  atomic  theory,  on  isomerism 
and  allotropism,  on  diamagnetism,  mag- 
netic induction,  and  electric  "  currents," 
on  the  sources  of  heat,  on  the  chemical  and 
thermal  spectra,  on  the  correlation  and 
equivalence  of  the  forces,  on  the  theory  of 
ozone,  on  the  exceptional  expansion  of 
water  and  the  supposed  complexity  of  its 
atom,  on  the  structure  of  flame,  on  the 
constitution  of  salts,  on  the  colloid  condi- 
tion of  matter,  on  types  and  compound 
radicles,  on  the  dynamics  of  vegetable 
growth  and  the  production  of  animal  pow- 
er, and,  above  all,  to  the  passage  which 
describes  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat 
Throughout,  in  treating  of  these  subjects, 
the  author's  felicity  of  exposition  never 
fails  him.  The  most  difficult  phenomena 
are  rendered  perfectly  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  their  mutual  relations  are  not 
left  out  of  account.  Each  set  of  facts  is 
treated,  not  as  forming  an  isolated  body 
of  truth,  but  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
complex  and  logically  indivisible  universe. 
In  this  respect  Dr.  Youmans's  work  is  far 
superior  to  the  recent  production  of  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  which,  for  example,  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
correlation  of  forces  is  grudgingly  noticed, 
and  its  ultimate  significance  entirely  over- 
looked. 

Far  different  is  Dr.  Youmans's  treatment 
of  the  same  doctrine.    Indeed,  -<ve  think 
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that  the  chapters  on  chemical  physics  form 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work, 
and  their  value  consists  chiefly  in  the  con- 
stant reference  to  the  modern  ideas  of 
force  which  pervades  them.  In  a  work 
intended  for  the  education  of  youth,  such 
a  feature  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
It  is  time  that  the  old  material  supersti- 
tions about  force  were  eradicated  from 
men's  minds,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
their  language.  It  is  already  more  than 
half  a  century  since  Count  Rumford  de- 
monstrated the  immaterial  nature  of  heat, 
and  Young  established  the  undulatory  the- 
ory of  light, — ideas  which  had  germinated 
two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  loft}'  minds 
of  Huygens  and  Hooke.  Since  then  have 
been  discovered  the  polarization  and  in- 
terference of  heat,  the  triple  constitution 
of  the  solar  ray,  the  identity  of  magnetism 
and  electricity,  the  polar  nature  of  chemi- 
cal affinity,  the  optical  polarities  of  crys- 
tals, and  the  interaction  of  magnetism  and 
light.  Since  then  the  once  meagre  and 
fragmentary  science  of  physics  has  become 
one  of  the  grandest  and  richest  depart- 
ments of  human  thought;  and  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Helmholtz,  Joule,  and 
Mayer,  of  Grove,  Faraday,  and  Tyndall, 
may  be  fitly  named  beside  those  of  the 
leading  thinkers  of  past  ages.  The  phys- 
ical forces  are  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon 
as  inscrutable  material  entities, —  forms  of 
matter  imponderable,  and  therefore  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
diverse,  but  interchangeable  modes  of  mo- 
lecular motion,  omnipresent,  ceaselessly  ac- 
tive. The  wondrous  phenomena  of  light, 
heat,  and  electricity  are  seen  to  be  due  to 
the  rhythmical  vibration  of  atoms.  There 
is  thus  no  such  thing  as  rest:  from  the 
planet  to  the  ultimate  particle,  all  things 
are  endlessly  moving :  and  the  mystic 
song  of  the  Earth  -  Spirit  in  "  Faust "  is 
recognized  as  the  expression  of  the  sub- 
limest  truth  of  science :  — 

"  In  Lebensfluthen,  im  Thatensturm, 
Wall'  ich  auf  uncl  ab,  wobe  bin  und  her, 

Geburt  und  Grab, 

Ein  ewiges  Meer, 

Ein  wechselnd  Weben, 

Ein  gliihend  Leben, 
So  schafP  ich   am   sausenden  Webstuhl   der 

Zeit, 
Und  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid." 

In  a  discussion  containing  so  much  that 
is  noble,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  observe 


that  Dr.  Youmans  is  betrayed  into  using 
the  current  expressions  concerning  an 
"  ether  "  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  uni- 
versal vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  mo- 
lecular vibrations.  We  are  told,  that,  while 
"  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body  pro- 
duce undulations  in  the  air,"  on  the  other 
hand,  "  the  vibrations  of  atoms  in  a  flame 
produce  undulations  in  the  ether."  We 
would  by  no  means  charge  Dr.  Youmans 
with  all  the  consequences  naturally  dedu- 
cible  from  such  a  statement.  We  believe 
that  he  uses  the  term  "  ether  "  simply  to 
render  himself  more  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  been  wont  to  make  use  of  it  to 
facilitate  their  thinking.  Such  an  object  is 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  is  too  often  left 
out  of  sight  by  those  who  write  elementary 
Avorks.  But  the  good  service  thus  render- 
ed is  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  host  of  erroneous  conceptions  which 
at  once  arise  at  the  introduction  of  this 
luckless  term.  This  notion  of  an  "  im- 
aginary ether  "  should  be  at  once  and  for- 
ever discarded  by  every  writer  on  phys- 
ics. The  very  word  should  be  remorse- 
lessly expunged  from  every  discussion  of 
the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  most  baneful 
words  in  the  whole  dictionary  of  scientific 
terminology.  It  stands  for  a  fiction  as 
useless  as  it  is  without  foundation.  It  is 
useless  because  superfluous,  and  not  need- 
ed in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
An  ether  is  no  more  necessary  in  the  case 
of  light  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  sound. 
Thermal  vibrations  are  the  oscillations  of 
atoms,  not  the  undulations  of  an  ether. 
If  it  be  urged  that  rays  of  light  and  heat 
will  traverse  a  vacuum,  we  reply,  that  the 
much-derided  aphorism,  "  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,"  is  as  true  at  this  day  as  it  was 
before  Torricelli's  experiment.  A  per- 
fect vacuum  has  never  been  produced ;  and 
if  it  were  to  be  produced,  the  ether  must 
be  excluded,  else  it  would  be  no  vacuum, 
after  all.  For,  if  there  were  such  a  thing 
as  an  ether,  it  must  of  course  be  some  form 
of  matter ;  nobody  ever  claimed  for  it  the 
character  of  motion  or  force.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered as  matter,  then,  we  are  confronted 
with  new  difficulties ;  for  all  matter  must 
exert  gravitation.  Weight  is  our  sole  test 
of  the  very  existence  of  matter ;  it  is  the 
balance  which  has  proved  that  nothing 
ever  disappears.  Imponderable  matter  is 
no  more  possible  than  a  triangular  ellipse. 
Away,  then,  with  such  a  mischief-breeding 
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conception !  Let  this  last-surviving  fetich 
be  ousted  from  the  fair  temple  of  inorgan- 
ic science.  Undulations  have  been  meas- 
ured and  counted  ;  quantitative  relations, 
like  those  expressed  in  Joule's  law,  have 
been  established  between  them  ;  but  an 
"ether  "  has  never  yet  been  the  object  of 
human  ken. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  thus  em- 
phatically upon  this  all-important  point, 
in  order  to  warn  the  reader  of  Dr.  You- 
mans's  book  against  drawing  conclusions 
which  the  author  himself  evidently  does 
not  mean  to  convey.  No  clear  ideas  can 
ever  be  entertained  in  physics  until  this 
anomalous  "  ether  "  is  excommunicated  ; 
and  therefore  we  wish  it  had  been  banish- 
ed from  this  excellent  treatise.  We  differ 
also  very  widely  from  the  author's  views 
of  animal  heat,  but  have  not  space  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion.  With  these 
exceptions  we  know  of  nothing  in  the 
work  that  could  be  improved.  It  is  an 
honor  to  American  science,  and  fully  mer- 
its a  more  exhaustive  examination  than 
we  have  here  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon 
it. 


Strategy  and  Tactics.  By  General  G.  H. 
DUFOUR,  lately  an  Officer  of  the  French 
Engineer  Corps,  Graduate  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  Commander  of  tho 
Legion  of  Honor  ;  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Swiss  Army.  Translated  from  the  lat- 
est French  Edition,  by  WILLIAM  R. 
CRAIGHILL,  Captain  U.  S.  Engineers, 
lately  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  and 
Military  Engineering  and  Science  of 
War  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

THE  author  of  this  work  is  a  distinguish- 
ed civil  and  military  engineer  and  prac- 
tical soldier,  who,  in  all  military  matters, 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  authorities 
in  Europe.  His  history  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  Americans,  since  not  many 
years  ago  he  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  which,  in  ma- 
ny features,  exhibited  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  the  one  with  which  our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  contending.  We  refer  to  the 
secession  of  the  seven  Swiss  cantons  form- 
ing the  Sonderbund,  which,  like  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Southern  States,  was  a 
revolt  of  reactionary  against  liberal  prin- 


ciples of  government;  it  was  likewise  the 
fruit  of  a  well-organized  and  long-matured 
conspiracy,  which  only  delayed  an  open 
outbreak  until  all  its  preparations  were 
adequately  perfected  for  a  formidable  re- 
sistance. The  issue  of  the  contest  was 
what  we  may  hope  will  be  that  of  our  own, 
—  the  triumph  of  free  principles,  and  the 
complete  reestablishment  of  the  authority 
of  the  legitimate  Government  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  it  had  before  occupied. 

General  Dufour  was  born  at  Constance, 
of  a  family  of  Genevese  origin.  Having 
acquired  his  early  education  at  Geneva, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
mathematics,  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  was  commissioned  two 
years  afterwards  in  the  corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  served  in  the  later  campaigns 
of  Napoleon,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Swiss  Federal  service,  in  which  he  be- 
came colonel,  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
and  quartermaster-general.  At  later  peri- 
ods he  has  held  the  less  active,  but  equal- 
ly responsible  and  honorable  positions  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  triangulation  of  Switz- 
erland on  which  the  topographical  map 
of  the  country  is  based,  and  chief  instruc- 
tor of  engineering  in  the  principal  mili- 
tary school  of  the  Republic,  at  Thun. 

When,  in  1847,  the  Swiss  Diet  deter- 
mined to  dissolve  the  Sonderbund,  which 
had  at  length  committed  the  overt  act 
of  treason,  General  Dufour  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal  army. 
A  few  days  after  the  call  for  troops  was  is- 
sued, he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
immediately  entered  actively  upon  the 
work  before  him.  His  dispositions  were 
skilful  and  his  movements  rapid.  He 
adopted  with  success  the  "  anaconda  "  sys- 
tem of  strategy,  and  hemmed  in  the  in- 
surgents at  every  point,  closing  in  the 
mountain-passes,  and  completely  isolating 
them.  After  six  days  of  active  campaign- 
ing the  Canton  of  Freyburg  was  subdued  ; 
nine  days  afterwards  Luzerne  submitted  ; 
the  other  rebellious  cantons  were  quick 
to  yield  ;  and  in  eighteen  days  from  the 
commencement  of  active  operations,  and 
twenty-three  days  from  the  issue  by  the 
Federal  Diet  of  the  decree  of  coercion,  the 
rebellion  was  extinguished  so  completely 
that  no  murmur  of  treason  has  since  been 
heard  in  the  Republic.  So  rapidly  was 
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the  whole  accomplished,  that  foreign  pow- 
ers had  not  time  to  intervene;  and  it  is 
said,  that,  when  the  French  messenger 
went  to  seek  the  insurgents  with  his  pro- 
posals, they  were  already  fugitives.  In 
honor  of  his  services  in  this  contest,  the 
Federal  Diet  voted  General  Dufourasabre 
of  honor  and  a  donative  of  forty  thousand 
francs. 

General  Dufour's  "  Strategy  and  Tactics  " 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  an  attentive  study 
of  the  hest  examples  and  authorities  of  all 
ages.  He  has  avoided  mere  theories  and 
fine  writing,  and  has  aimed  to  present  a 
work  practical  in  its  treatment  and  appli- 
cation. The  lessons  of  history  have  been 
his  guide ;  his  precepts  are  fortified  by 
pertinent  examples  from  the  campaigns  of 
the  best  generals,  and  we  may  study  them 
with  confidence  that  when  put  to  the  act- 
ual test  they  will  not  fail. 

The  distinction  between  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, not  always  clearly  understood,  is  in 
substance  drawn  thus  by  General  Dufour. 
Strategy  involves  general  movements  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  campaigns, 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  operations,  —  while  tactics  relate  to  the 
minor  details  of  campaigns,  as  the  dispo- 
sition for  marches  and  battles,  the  arrange- 
ment of  camps,  etc.  Strategy  depends 
upon  circumstances  fixed  in  their  nature, 
and  is  the  same  always  and  everywhere  ; 
but  tactics  must  be  modified  to  suit  degree 
of  skill,  arms,  and  manner  of  fighting  of 
the  combatants.  Ilence,  "  much  instruc- 
tion in  strategy  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  history ;  but  very  grave  errors 
will  result,  if  we  attempt  to  apply  in  the 
armies  of  the  present  day  the  tactics  of  the 
ancients.  This  fault  lias  been  committed 
by  more  than  one  man  of  merit,  for  want 
of  reflection  upon  the  great  difference  be- 
tween our  missile  weapons  and  those  of 
the  ancients,  and  upon  the  resulting  dif- 
ferences in  the  arrangement  of  troops  for 
combat."  Our  own  military  leaders  have 
not  entirely  avoided  mistakes  of  this  kind 
in  the  conduct  of  the  present  war. 

The  treatise  before  us  elucidates  the 
general  principles  of  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, and  applies  them  to  the  different 
classes  of  field -operations,  without  enter- 
ing into  details,  or  describing  the  minor 
manoeuvres,  which  belong  more  appropri- 
ately to  another  class  of  works. 


The  first  chapter  treats  of  bases  and 
lines  of  operations,  strategic  points,  plans 
of  offensive  and  defensive  campaigns,  and 
strategical  operations.  Under  the  last 
head  are  embraced  forward  movements  and 
retreats,  diversions,  (combined  movements 
and  detachments,)  the  pursuit  of  a  defeat- 
ed enemy,  and  the  holding  of  a  conquered 
country.  The  great  lesson  of  the  chap- 
ter, prominent  in  almost  every  paragraph, 
is  the  necessity  of  concentration.  Diver- 
gent marches,  scattering  of  forces,  unless 
ample  facilities  are  secured  for  a  speedy 
rally,  when  necessary,  to  a  common  point, 
are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  - 
disaster. 

The  organization  of  armies  next  receives 
attention.  The  explanation  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  army,  its  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  different  classes  of 
troops,  is  brief  and  lucid.  In  the  article 
on  the  formation  of  troops  the  relative  mer- 
its of  formation  in  two  ranks  or  three  are 
discussed  at  length. 

Under  the  head  of  marches  and  manoeu- 
vres are  considered  the  rules  by  which 
these  movements  should  be  conducted. 
These  apply  to  the  adjustment  of  the  col- 
umns, and  the  division,  when  necessary, 
of  the  forces  upon  different  roads  in  order 
to  facilitate  progress  and  make  subsistence 
more  easy,  the  detailing  of  scouts  and  ad- 
vance and  rear  guards,  etc.  The  adapta- 
tion of  these  rules  to  forward  movements 
and  battles  leads  to  a  description  of  the 
order  of  march  of  the  division,  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  the  passage  of  de- 
files, bridges,  woods,  and  rivers,  and  when 
the  column  has  arrived  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of  flank  march- 
es, marches  in  retreat,  and  the  simultane- 
ous movement  of  several  columns.  The 
importance  of  precautions  against  surprise, 
of  preserving  the  mobility  of  the  columns, 
and  of  providing  for  concentration  on  short 
notice  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  but  is  dwelt  upon  with 
great  frequency.  But  military  rules  are 
not  more  inflexible  than  other  human 
rules.  Though  they  are  based  upon  fixed 
principles,  cases  may,  and  do,  arise  when 
they  cannot  be  strictly  adhered  to, —  some- 
times when  they  ought  not  to  be.  When 
should  they  be  strictly  observed  ?  When 
and  how  far  is  it  prudent  to  depart  from 
them  ?  "  These  questions,"  says  General 
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Dufour,  "  admit  of  no  answers.  Circum- 
stances, which  are  always  different,  must 
decide  in  each  particular  case  that  arises. 
Here  is  the  place  for  a  general  to  show  his 
ability.  The  military  art  would  not  be 
so  difficult  in  practice,  and  those  who  have 
become  so  distinguished  in  it  would  not 
have  acquired  their  renown,  had  it  been  a 
thing  of  invariable  rules.  To  be  really 
a  great  general,  a  man  must  have  great 
tact  and  discernment  in  order  to  adopt  the 
best  plan  in  each  case  as  it  presents  itself; 
he  must  have  a  ready  coup  d'aeil,  so  as  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and 
place ;  for  what  is  excellent  one  day  may 
be  very  injurious  the  next.  The  plans  of 
a  great  captain  seem  like  inspirations,  so 
rapid  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  from 
which  they  proceed  :  notwithstanding  this, 
everything  is  taken  into  account  and  weigh- 
ed ;  each  circumstance  is  appreciated  and 
properly  estimated ;  objects  which  escape 
entirely  the  observation  of  ordinary  minds 
may  to  him  seem  so  important  as  to  be- 
come the  principal  means  of  inducing  him 
to  pursue  a  particular  course.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  a  deliberative  council 
is  a  poor  director  of  the  operations  of  a 
campaign.  As  another  consequence,  no 
mere  theorizer  can  be  a  great  general." 

Battles,  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  cam- 
paign must  turn  at  last,  receive  a  large 
share  of  attention.  The  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  when  they  shall  be  fought, 
though  sometimes  admitting  of  no  choice, 
is  more  often,  with  a  skilful  general,  a 
matter  of  pure  calculation,  depending  up- 
on fixed  principles,  which  General  Dufour 
recites  in  a  few  brief,  but  suggestive  sen- 
tences. His  directions  for  the  disposition 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  forces  in  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  battles  are  quite  com- 
plete, though  the  thousand  varying  cir- 
cumstances by  which  these  may  be  modi- 
fied, and  which  render  it  impossible  for 
one  battle  to  be  a  copy  of  another,  can 
only  be  hinted  at.  Among  the  elements 
of  a  battle  here  considered  are  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces,  the  manner  of  bring- 
ing on  and  conducting  the  engagement, 
the  manoeuvres  to  change  position  on  the 
field,  bringing  on  reinforcements,  seizing 
all  advantages  that  may  offer,  and  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  pursuit  or  retreat.  The 
attack  and  defence  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
of  redoubts,  houses,  and  villages,  covering 
a  siege,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 


combats  and  reconnoissances,  each  involve 
special  principles,  and  are  treated  sepa- 
rately. In  the  course  of  the  article  on  bat- 
tles, some  general  observations  are  intro- 
duced on  conducting  manoeuvres  so  as  to 
insure  promptness,  security,  and  precision. 
The  conduct  of  topographical  reconnois- 
sances is  well  explained  by  means  of  a 
map  of  a  supposed  district  of  country,  with 
marked  feature?,  which  is  to  be  examined. 
On  this  the  course  of  the  reconnoitring 
party,  as  it  POCS  over  the  whole,  is  traced 
step  by  step,  and  fully  explained  in  the 
letter-press.  In  the  concluding  chapter 
the  author  treats  of  convoys,  ambuscades, 
advance  posts,  the  laying-out  of  camps,  and 
giving  rest  to  troops. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  subject  which 
General  Dufour  has  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner.  His  maxims  are  practical  in 
their  bearing,  they  commend  themselves 
to  our  common  sense  as  sound  in  princi- 
ple, and  are  such  as  have  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  best  authorities.  His 
style  is  clear  and  comprehensive;  nothing 
superfluous  is  inserted,  nothing  need  be 
added  to  make  the  subject  more  clear. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  given  wher- 
ever they  are  needed,  are  simple  and  clear ; 
the  explanations  are  sufficient.  This  work 
will  be  a  valuable  manual  to  soldiers,  and. 
students  will  find  it  an  excellent  text-book. 
We  hail  it  as  an  important  addition  to  our 
growing  military  literature. 


Man  and  Nature  ;  or,  Physical  Geography  as 
mod/Jied  by  Human  Aclion.  By  GEORGE 
P.  MARSH.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.  8vo.  pp.  560. 

THE  student  of  Physical  Geography 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  this  massive 
book  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  science 
in  the  manner  of  Guyot  and  the  French 
and  German  geographers;  nor  must  he 
expect  to  see  worked  out  on  its  pages  the 
elaborate  application  of  Geography  to  His- 
tory, such  as  one  day  will  be  done,  and 
such  as  was  attempted,  though  with  re- 
sults of  varied  value  and  certainty,  by  the 
eloquent  and  plausible  Buckle ;  but  he 
will  find  an  unexpected  development  of 
man's  dominion  over  the  world  he  inhab- 
its. Mr.  Marsh  takes  his  readers  very 
much  by  surprise  ;  for  few  are  aware,  we 
apprehend,  that  in  the  course  of  his  wan- 
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dering  life,  and  while  prosecuting  his  emi- 
nent philological  studies,  he  has  made  leis- 
ure enough  to  survey  the  natural  sciences 
with  critical  exactness,  pursue  an  extend- 
ed course  of  inquiry  into  physical  phe- 
nomena, note  and  digest  the  results  of  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  English,  French,  German, 
Dutch,  and  American  naturalists,  ply  every 
guide  and  ploughman,  every  driver  and 
forester,  every  fisherman  and  miner,  every 
lumberman  and  carpenter,  for  the  results 
which  men  attain  by  observing  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  occupation,  —  and 
weave  all  into  a  copious  work  which  sub- 
ordinates all  results  to  a  grand  psychologi- 
cal law,  the  mastery  of  man's  mind  over 
the  world  it  calls  its  home. 

The  work  which  we  are  noticing  as- 
pires to  and  rightly  claims  a  foremost  place 
among  the  literary  productions  of  Amer- 
ica, despite  a  certain  homely  flavor  and  a 
certain  unpretending  way  which  its  author 
has  of  saying  things  which  are  really  great 
and  fine.  The  main  thought  illustrated  is 
not  new,  but  it  is  brought  out  so  forcibly, 
and  illustrated  by  such  encyclopedic  learn- 
ing, that  it  has  the  power  of  novelty.  Mr. 
Marsh  shows,  as  many  before  him  have 
done,  that  man  is  now  using  the  organic 
and  inorganic  forms  of  the  earth  in  a  man- 
ner so  subsidiary  to  the  might  of  his  intel- 
lect and  his  will,  that  such  obstacles  as 
mountains  and  seas,  which  used  to  im- 
pede him  hopelessly,  now  are  his  auxilia- 
ries ;  but  he  does  more  than  this :  he  de- 
monstrates the  destructive  and  annihilat- 
ing sway  of  man  over  the  world  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present ;  and,  proceeding 
from  the  historic  fact  that  the  countries 
which  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  the  granary  and  the  wine- 
cellar  of  the  world  have  been  given  over 
by  the  improvident  destructiveness  of  man 
to  desolation  and  desert,  he  enters  into  a 
thorough  study  of  the  fact,  that,  no  sooner 
does  mail  recede  from  the  barbaric  state 
than  he  commences  a  career  of  destruc- 
tiveness, cutting  off,  in  a  manner  reckless 
and  criminally  wasteful,  forests,  the  lives 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  in  short 
every  living  thing  excepting  the  few  do- 
mestic animals  which  follow  him  and  serve 
him  for  companionship  or  for  food.  Mr. 
Marsh  shows,  with  more  than  prophetic  in- 
sight, with  the  mathematical  logic  of  facts, 
that,  unless  compensations  far  more  general 
and  adequate  than  have  yet  been  devised 


are  provided,  the  destructive  propensities 
of  civilized  man  will  convert  the  world  into 
a  waste.  Some  of  our  readers  have  paus- 
ed thoughtfully  over  that  chapter  in  "  Lea 
Miserables  "  which  deals  so  grimly  with 
the  sewerage  of  cities,  and  details  with  the 
faithfulness  of  an  historian  the  exhausting 
demands  of  those  conduits  which  carry 
untold  millions  to  the  sea,  and  waste  that 
aliment  of  impoverished  soils  which  not  all 
the  science  of  the  age  has  found  it  possi- 
ble to  restore  ;  but  Mr.  Marsh,  not  drawing 
single  pictures  M-ith  so  strong  lines,  spreads 
a  broader  canvas,  and  compels  his  reader 
to  equal  thoughtfulness.  To  quote  but 
one  instance  is  enough.  We  have  in  Amer- 
ica thus  far  escaped,  and  as  singularly  as 
fortunately,  the  importation  of  the  wheat- 
midge  which  has  been  the  scourge  of  the 
grain-fields  of  Europe  :  it  will,  doubtless, 
some  time  be  a  passenger  on  our  Atlantic 
ships  or  steamers  ;  it  will  commence  its 
work  ;  and  then  man  has  the  task  of  im- 
porting its  natural  antagonists,  of  promot- 
ing their  spread,  and  so  of  compensating 
the  evil.  The  work  which  we  are  noticing 
abundantly  shows,  that,  if  man  were  not  in 
the  world,  the  natural  compensations  which 
the  Divine  Being  has  introduced  would 
produce  perfect  harmony  in  all  things ; 
that  man,  from  his  first  stroke  at  a  tree, 
his  first  slaying  of  a  beast  or  bird,  intro- 
duces an  element  of  disorder  which  ho 
can  compensate  only  after  civilization  has 
reached  a  height  of  which  we  yet  know 
nothing,  and  of  which  our  present  civili- 
zation gives  us  but  the  suggestion. 

To  those  who  may  not  care  to  master 
the  philosophy  of  "  Man  and  Nature,"  the 
book  presents  great  attractions  in  the 
fund  of  new  and  entertaining  knowledge 
given  in  the  text,  and  yet  more  largely  in 
the  foot-notes.  Many  have  waded  through 
Mr.  Buckle's  two  volumes  a  second  time 
for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  his  facts  and 
gathering  up  in  the  easiest  way  the  latest 
word  in  science  and  literature.  Mr.  Marsh 
spreads  a  homelier  table,  but  one  just  as 
varied  and  hearty.  Never  in  the  course  of 
our  miscellaneous  reading  have  we  met  an 
equal  store  of  fresh  facts.  As  hinted  above, 
they  are  gathered  from  every  source  :  the 
experience  of  the  maple -sugar  maker  in 
Vermont  is  quoted  side  by  side  with  the 
testimony  of  the  European  scholar.  The 
reader  will  be  amazed  that  there  are  so 
many  common  thiugs  in  the  world  of 
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which  he  has  never  heard,  and  that  they 
have  so  large  and  fruitful  an  influence 
over  the  world's  progress. 

If  there  are  striking  faults  in  Mr.  Marsh's 
work,  they  seem  to  be  these :  want  of  con- 
tinuity in  treatment,  and  disproportion- 
ate development  of  some  subjects  in  con- 
trast with  others.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  too 
large  for  a  popular  treatise,  and  not  large 
enough  for  a  scientific  exposition  of  all  it 
essays  to  discuss.  It  claims  to  be  a  pop- 
ular work  ;  but  the  elaborate  discussion 
of  Forests  is  far  beyond  the  wishes  or 
needs  of  any  but  a  scientific  reader.  The 
broken,  jagged,  paragraph  style  is  a  draw- 
back to  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it :  the 
notion  seems  to  impress  the  author  that 
people  will  not  read  anything  elaborate, 
unless  it  be  broken  up  into  labelled  par- 
agraphs. It  is  true  of  the  newspaper  :  it 
is  not  true  of  the  octavo,  to  which  they 
sit  down  expecting  a  different  mode  of 
treatment,  a  broad,  discursive  style,  flow- 
ing, redundant,  and  even  eloquent.  Yet 
Mr.  Marsh  has  in  some  instances  trans- 
gressed, we  think,  even  in  fulness  :  the 
great  prominence  given,  for  example,  to 
the  drainage  of  Holland  is  untrue  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  book  and  to  the  pro- 
spective future  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great 
historic  deed,  when  the  relations  of  man  to 
Nature  were  quite  other  than  what  they 
are  to-day ;  but  now  that  man  is  master 
of  the  sea,  regulates  the  price  of  bread  in 


London  by  the  price  of  corn  in  Illinois, 
and  of  broadcloth  in  Paris  by  the  cost 
of  wool  in  Australia,  the  recovery  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  acres  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  North  Sea  is  a  great  thing 
for  Holland,  but  a  small  tiling  for  the 
world. 

Yet  we  accept  this  book  with  grateful 
thanks  to  the  accomplished  author.  In  the 
present  transition  -  stage  from  metaphys- 
ical to  physical  studies,  it  will  be  eagerly 
accepted,  as  showing,  not  openly  nor  yet 
covertly,  yet  suggestively,  the  true  con- 
nection of  both.  Tew  books  give  in  quiet, 
modest  fashion  so  much  theology  as  this, 
and  yet  few  claim  to  give  so  little.  Few 
bear  more  strongly  on  the  mooted  points 
of  Anthropology  ;  few  strike  so  strong  a 
blow  at  that  Development-  theory  which 
makes  man  merely  king  of  the  beasts,  and 
superior  to  the  ape  and  the  gorilla  only  in 
degree  ;  and  yet  few  proceed  in  such  high 
argument  with  less  ostentation.  This  book 
leaves  one  great  want  unfulfilled :  to  take 
up  the  mantle  of  Ritter  and  proceed  care- 
fully to  the  study  of  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  history, 
and  indeed  all  great  nations'  history,  by  the 
light  of  geography.  The  problem  is  stat- 
ed ;  it  has  now  only  to  be  wrought  out. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  acquisitions 
seem  to  be  boundless,  and  whose  powers 
unlimited,  may  live  to  win  fresh  laurels 
on  this  field. 
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THE   CADMEAN  MADNESS. 


AN  old  English  divine  fancied  that 
all  the  world  might  go  mad  and  nobody 
know  it.  The  conception  suggests  a  que- 
ry whether  the  standard  of  sanity,  as  of 
fashions  and  prices,  be  not  a  purely  arti- 
ficial one,  an  accident  of  convention,  a 
law  of  society,  an  arbitrary  institute,  and 
therefore  a  possible  mistake.  A  sage 
and  a  maniac  each  thinks  the  other  mad. 
The  decision  is  a  matter  of  majorities. 
Should  a  whole  community  become  in- 
sane, it  would  nevertheless  vote  itself 
wise ;  if  the  craze  of  Bedlam  were  uni- 
form, its  inmates  could  not  distinguish  it 
from  a  Pantheon  ;  and  though  all  human 
history  seemed  to  the  gods  only  as  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  mediaeval  processions 
des  sots  et  des  dnes,  yet  the  topsy-turvy 
intellect  of  the  world  would  ever  worship 
folly  in  the  name  of  wisdom.  Arts  and 
sciences,  ideas  and  institutions,  laws  and 
learning  would  still  abound,  transmogri- 
fied to  suit  the  reigning  madness.  And 
as  statistics  reveal  the  late  gradual  and 
general'  increase  of  insanity,  it  becomes 
a  provident  people  to  consider  what  may 
be  the  ultimate  results,  if  this  increase 
should  happen  never  to  be  checked.  And 


if  sanity  be,  indeed,  a  glory  which  we 
might  all  lose  unawares,  we  may  well 
betake  ourselves  to  very  solemn  reflec- 
tion as  to  whether  we  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  our  wits  and  senses,  or  not. 

The  peculiar  proficiencies  of  great  ep- 
ochs are  as  astonishing  as  the  exploits 
of  individual  frenzy.  The  era  of  the 
Greek  rhapsodists,  when  a  body  of  match- 
less epical  literature  was  handed  down  by 
memory  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  a  recitation  of  the  whole  "  Odyssey" 
was  not  too  much  for  a  dinner  -  party,  — 
the  era  of  Periclean  culture,  when  the 
Athenian  populace  was  wont  to  pass 
whole  days  in  the  theatre,  attending  with 
unfaltering  intellectual  keenness  and  aes- 
thetic delight  to  three  or  four  long  dra- 
mas, either  of  which  would  exhaust  a 
modern  audience,— the  wild  and  vast  sys- 
tems of  imaginary  abstractions,  which  the 
Neo-Platonists,  as  also  the  German  tran- 
scendentalists,  so  strangely  devised  and  be- 
came enamored  of,— the  grotesque  views 
of  men  and  things,  the  funny  universe  al- 
together, which  made  up  both  the  popu- 
lar and  the  learned  thought  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  —  the  Buddhistic  Orient,  with 
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its  subtile  metaphysical  illusions,  its  un- 
real astronomical  heavens,  its  habits  of 
repose'  and  its  tornadoes  of  passion,  — 
such  are  instances  of  great  diversities 
of  character,  which  would  be  hardly  ac- 
countable to  each  other  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  mutual  sanity.  They  suggest  a 
difference  of  ideas,  moods,  habits,  and 
capacities,  which  in  contemporaries  and 
associates  would  amply  justify  either  par- 
ty that  happened  to  be  the  majority  in 
turning  all  the  rest  into  insane  asylums. 
It  is  the  demoniac  element,  the  raving 
of  some  particular  demon,  that  creates 
greatness  either  in  men  or  nations.  Pow- 
er is  maniacal.  A  mysterious  fury,  a 
heavenly  inspiration,  an  incomprehensi- 
ble and  irresistible  impulse,  goads  human- 
ity on  to  achievements.  Every  age,  every 
person,  and  every  art  obeys  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter.  History  moves  by  indi- 
rections. The  first  historic  tendency  is 
likely  to  be  slightly  askew  ;  there  follows 
then  an  historic  triumph,  then  an  historic 
eccentricity,  then  an  historic  folly,  then 
an  explosion ;  and  then  the  series  begins 
again.  In  the  grade  of  folly,  hard  upon 
an  explosion,  lies  modern  literature. 

The  characteristic  mania  of  the  last 
two  centuries  is  reading  and  writing. 
Solomon  discovered  that  much  study  is 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh ;  Aristophanes 
complained  of  the  multitude  and  indigni- 
ty of  authors  in  his  time ;  and  the  famed 
preacher,  Geyler  von  Kaisersberg,  in  the 
age  of  prevalent  monkery  and  Benedic- 
tine plodding,  mentioned  erudition  and 
madness,  on  equal  footing,  as  the  twin  re- 
sults of  books  :  "  Libri  quosdam  ad  scien- 
tiam,  quosdam  ad  insaniam  deduxere." 
These  were  successive  symptoms  of  the 
growing  malady.  But  where  there  was 
one  writer  in  the  time  of  Geyler,  there  are 
a  million  now.  He  saw  both  health  and 
disease,  and  could  distinguish  between 
them.  We  see  only  the  latter.  Skill  in 
letters,  half  a  decade  of  centuries  ago,  was 
a  miraculous  attainment,  and  placed  its 
possessor  in  the  rank  of  divines  and  di- 
viners ;  now,  inability  to  read  and  write 
is  accounted,  with  pauperism  and  crime,  a 
ground  for  civil  disfranchisement.  The 


old  feudal  merry  and  hearty  ignorance 
has  been  everywhere  corrupted  by  books 
and  newspapers,  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, the  cabalistic  words  of  modern 
life.  Popular  poetry  and  music,  ballads 
and  legends,  wit  and  originality  have 
disappeared  before  the  barbaric  intellec- 
tuality of  our  Cadmean  idolatry.  Even 
the  arts  of  conversation  and  oratory  are 
waning,  and  may  soon  be  lost ;  we  live 
only  in  second  and  silent  thoughts :  for 
who  will  waste  fame  and  fortune  by  giv- 
ing to  his  friends  the  gems  which  will 
delight  mankind  ?  and  how  can  a  states- 
man grapple  eloquently  with  Fate,  when 
the  contest  is  not  to  be  determined  on 
the  spot,  but  by  quiet  and  remote  people 
coolly  reading  his  speech  several  hours 
or  days  later  ?  Even  if  we  were  vagary- 
ing  into  imbecility,  like  the  wildest  Neo- 
Platonic  hierophants,  like  the  monkish 
chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  other 
romantic  and  fantastic  theorists  who  have 
leaped  out  of  human  nature  into  a  pure- 
ly artificial  realm,  we  should  not  know  it, 
because  we  are  all  doing  it  uniformly. 

The  universe  is  a  veiled  Isis.  The  hu- 
man mind  from  immemorial  antiquity 
has  ceased  to  regard  it.  A  small  cohort 
of  alphabets  has  enrobed  it  with  a  wavy 
texture  of  letters,  beyond  which  we  can- 
not penetrate.  The  glamour  is  upon  us, 
and  when  we  would  see  the  facts  of  Na- 
ture, we  behold  only  tracts  of  print. 
The  God  of  the  heavens  and  earth  has 
hidden  Himself  from  us  since  we  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  worship  of  the  false 
divinities  of  Phoenicia.  No  longer  can 
we  admire  the  cosmos;  for  the  cosmos 
lies  beyond  a  long  perspective  of  theo- 
rems and  propositions  that  cross  our  eyes, 
like  countless  bees,  from  the  alcoves  of 
philosophies  and  sciences.  No  longer  do 
we  bask  in  the  beauty  of  things,  as  in  the 
sunlight ;  for  when  we  would  melt  in  feel- 
ing, we  hear  nothing  but  the  rattling  of 
gems  of  verse.  No  longer  does  the  mind, 
as  sympathetic  priest  and  interpreter, 
hover  amid  the  phenomena  of  time  and 
space ;  for  the  forms  of  Nature  have  given 
place  to  volumes,  there  are  no  objects 
but  pages,  and  passions  have  been  sup- 
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planted  by  paragraphs.  We  no  longer 
see  the  whirling  universe,  or  feel  the 
pulsing  of  life.  Thought  itself  has  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  sprite,  and  flows  through  the 
mind  only  in  the  leaden  shape  of  print- 
ed sentences.  The  symbolism  of  letters 
is  over  us  all.  An  all-pervading  nomi- 
nalism has  completely  masked  whatso- 
ever there  is  that  is  real.  More  and 
more  it  is  not  the  soul  and  Nature,  but 
the  eye  and  print,  whose  resultant  is 
thought  Nature  disappears  and  the 
mind  withers.  No  other  faculty  has  been 
developed  in  man  but  that  of  the  reader, 
no  other  possibility  but  that  of  the  writ- 
er. The  old-fashioned  arts  which  used 
to  imply  human  nature,  which  used  to 
blossom  instinctively,  which  have  given 
joy  and  beauty  to  society,  are  fading 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Where  are 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  popular  games, 
those  charming  vital  symptoms  ?  The 
people  now  read  Dickens  and  Longfel- 
low. Where  are  the  old-fashioned  in- 
stincts of  worship  and  love,  consolation 
and  mourning  ?  The  people  have  since 
found  an  antidote  for  these  experiences 
in  Blair  and  Tupper,  and  other  authors 
of  renown.  Where  are  those  weird  voices 
of  the  air  and  forest  and  stream,  those 
symptoms  of  an  enchanted  Nature,  which 
-  used  to  thrill  and  bless  the  soul  of  man  ? 
The  duller  ear  of  men  has  failed  to  hear 
them  in  this  age  of  popular  science. 

Literature,  using  the  word  with  a  be- 
nevolent breadth  of  meaning  which  ex- 
cludes no  pretenders,  is  the  result  of  the 
invasion  of  letters.  It  is  the  fort  which 
they  occupy,  which  with  too  hasty  con- 
sideration has  usually  been  regarded  as 
friendly  to  the  human  race.  Religions, 
laws,  sciences,  arts,  theories,  and  histories, 
instead  of  passing  Ariel-like  into  the  ele- 
ments when  their  task  is  done,  are  made 
perpetual  prisoners  in  the  alcoves  of 
dreary  libraries.  They  have  a  fossil  im- 
mortality, surviving  themselves  in  covers, 
as  poems  have  survived  minstrels.  The 
memory  of  man  is  made  omni-capacious  ; 
its  burden  increases  with  every  genera- 
tion ;  not  even  the  ignorance  and  stolid- 
ity of  the  past  are  allowed  the  final  grace 


of  being  forgotten ;  and  omniscience  is 
becoming  at  once  more  and  more  impos- 
sible and  more  and  more  fashionable. 
Whoever  reads  only  the  books  of  his  own 
time  is  superficial  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  ages.  But  neither  the 
genius  of  man,  nor  his  length  of  days,  has 
had  an  increase  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  realm  of  knowledge,  the  requirements 
of  reading,  and  the  conditions  of  intelli- 
gence. The  multiplied  attractions  only 
crowd  and  obstruct  the  necessarily  nar- 
row line  of  duty,  possibility,  and  destiny. 
Life  threatens  to  be  extinguished  by  its 
own  shadow,  by  the  debris  kept  in  the 
current  by  countless  tenacious  records. 
Its  essence  escapes  to  heaven  or  into  new 
forms,  but  its  ghosts  still  walk  the  earth 
in  print.  Like  that  mythical  serpent 
which  advanced  only  as  it  grew  in  length, 
so  knowledge  spans  the  whole  length  of 
the  ages.  Some  philosopher  conceived  of 
history  as  the  migration  and  growth  of 
reason  throughout  time,  culminating  in 
successive  historical  ideas.  He,  however, 
supposed  that  the  idea  of  every  age  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  preceding  age ; 
it  had  passed  through  whatsoever  previ- 
ous stages,  had  been  somewhat  modified 
by  them,  contained  in  itself  all  that  was 
best  in  them,  was  improved  and  elevated 
at  every  new  epoch ;  but  it  had  no  mem- 
ory, never  looked  backward,  and  was  an 
ever  rolling  sphere,  complete  in  itself, 
leaving  no  trail  behind.  Human  life, 
under  the  discipline  of  letters  and  com- 
mon schools,  is  not  thus  Hegelian,  but  ad- 
vances under  the  boundless  retrospection 
of  literature.  And  yet  this  is  probably 
divine  philosophy.  It  is  probable  that 
the  faculty  of  memory  belongs  to  man 
only  in  an  immature  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  some  future  and  hap- 
pier epoch  the  past  will  be  known  to  us 
only  as  it  lives  in  the  present ;  and  then 
for  the  first  time  will  Realism  in  life  take 
the  place  of  Nominalism. 

The  largest  library  in  the  world,  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  of  Paris,  (it  has 
been  successively,  like  the  adventurous 
and  versatile  throne  of  France,  Royale, 
Nationale,  and  Imperiale,)  contains  very 
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nearly  one  million  of  books,  the  collected 
fruits  of  all  time.  Consider  an  average 
book  in  that  collection  :  how  much  hu- 
man labor  does  it  stand  for  ?  How  much 
capital  was  invested  originally  in  its  pro- 
duction, and  how  much  tribute  of  time 
and  toil  does  it  receive  per  annum  ?  Re- 
garding books  as  intellectual  estate,  how 
much  does  it  cost  mankind  to  procure  and 
keep  up  an  average  specimen  ?  What 
quantity  of  human  resources  has  been 
originally  and  consecutively  sunk  in  the 
Parisian  library  ?  How  much  of  human 
time,  which  is  but  a  span,  and  of  human 
emotion  and  thought,  which  are  sacred 
and  not  to  be  carelessly  thrown  away, 
lie  latent  therein  ? 

The  estimate  must  be  highly  specula- 
tive. Some  books  have  cost  a  lifetime 
and  a  heartbreak  ;  others  have  been  writ- 
ten at  leisure  in  a  week,  and  without  an 
emotion.  Some  are  born  from  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  a  thinker  to  fire  the  genius 
of  a  populace ;  others  are  the  corusca- 
tions of  joy,  and  have  a  smile  for  their 
immortal  heir.  Some  have  made  but  the 
slightest  momentary  ripple  in  human  af- 
fairs ;  others,  first  gathering  eddies  about 
themselves,  have  swept  forward  in  grand 
currents,  engrossing  for  centuries  whole 
departments  of  human  energy.  Thou- 
sands publish  and  are  forgotten  before 
they  die.  Spinoza  published  after  his 
death  and  is  not  yet  understood. 

We  will  begin  with  the  destined  biblio- 
macher  at  the  time  of  his  assumption  of 
short  clothes.  The  alphabet  is  his  first 
professional  torture,  and  that  only  ushers 
him  upon  the  gigantic  task  of  learning 
to  read  and  write  his  own  language.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  this  miracle  of  mem- 
ory and  associative  reason  may  be  in  the 
main  accomplished  by  the  time  he  is 
eight  years  old.  Thus  far  in  his  progress 
towards  book-making  he  has  simply  got 
his  fingers  hold  of  the  pen.  He  has  next 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  languages, 
sciences,  and  arts,  to  pass  through  the 
epoch  of  the  scholar,  with  satchel  under 
his  arm,  with  pale  cheek,  an  eremite  and 
ascetic  in  the  religion  of  Cadmus.  At 
length,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 


leaves  the  university,  not  a  master,  but  a 
bachelor  of  liberal  studies.     But  thus  far 
he  has  laid  only  the  foundation,  has  ac- 
quired only  rudiments  and  generalities, 
has  only  served  his  apprenticeship  to  let- 
ters.    God  gave  mind  and  nature,  but 
art  has  furnished  him  a  new  capacity  and 
a  new  world, — the  capacity  to  read,  and 
the  world  of  books.     He  has  simply  ac- 
quired a  new  nature,  a  psychological  tex- 
ture of  letters,  but  the  artificial  tabula 
rasa  has  yet  to  be  filled.    Twenty  obstet- 
rical  years  have  at  last  made  him  a  liter- 
ary animal,  have  furnished  him  the  ab- 
stract conditions  of  authorship ;  but  he  has 
yet  his  life  to  save,  and  his  fortune  to 
make  in  literature.     He-  is  born  into  the 
mystic  fraternity  of  readers  and  writers, 
but  the  special  studies  and  experiences 
which  fit  him  for  anything,  which  make 
a  book  possible,  are  still  in  the  future. 
He  will  be  fortunate,  if  he  gets  through 
with  them,  and  gets  his  first  volume  off 
his  hands  by  the  age  of  thirty.     Authors 
are  the  shortest  -  lived  of  men.     Their 
average  years  are  less  than  fifty.     Our 
bibliomacher  has  therefore  twenty  years 
left  to  him.     Taking  all  time  together, 
since  formerly  authors  wrote  less  abun- 
dantly than  now,  he  will   not  produce 
more  than  one  work  in  five  years,  that 
is,   five  works   in   his   lifetime   of   fifty 
years.    The  conclusion  to  which  this  rath- 
er precarious  investigation  thus  brings 
us  is,  that  the  original  cost  of  an  average 
book  is  ten  years  of  a  human  life.     And 
yet  these  ten  years  make  but  the  mere 
suggestion  of  the  book.     The  suggestion 
must  be  developed  by  an  army  of  print- 
ers, sellers,  and  librarians.     What  other 
institution  in  the  world  is  there  but  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  to  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  ten  millions  of  labori- 
ous years  have  been  devoted  ? 

Startling  considerations  present  them- 
selves. If  there  were  no  other  argumen- 
tum  ad  dbsurdum  to  demonstrate  some 
fundamental  perversity  and  absurdity  in 
literature,  it  might  be  suspected  from  the 
fact  that  Nature  herself  gives  so  little  en- 
couragement to  it.  Nobody  is  born  an 
author.  The  art  of  writing,  common  as 
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it  is,  is  not  indigenous  in  man,  but  is  ac- 
quired by  a  nearly  universal  martyrdom 
of  youth.  If  it  had  been  providentially 
designed  that  the  function  of  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  mankind  should  have 
been  to  write  books,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  an  economical  Deity  would  have 
failed  to  create  them  with  innate  skill  in 
language,  general  knowledge,  and  pen- 
manship. These  accomplishments  have 
to  be  learned  by  every  writer,  yet  writ- 
ers are  numberless.  They  are  myste- 
ries which  must  be  painfully  encountered 
by  every  one  at  the  vestibule  of  the  tem- 
ple of  literature,  which  nevertheless  is 
thronged.  Surely,  had  this  importance 
and  prevalence  been  attached  to  them 
in  the  Divine  scheme,  they  would  have 
been  born  in  us  like  the  senses,  or  would 
blossom  spontaneously  in  us,  like  the  co- 
rollal  growths  of  Faith  and  Conscience. 
We  should  have  been  created  in  a  con- 
dition of  literary  capacity,  and  thus  have 
been  spared  the  alphabetical  torture  of 
childhood,  and  the  academic  depths  of 
philological  despair.  Twenty-five  years 
of  preliminaries  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  changing  the  peg  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  and  the  studies  of  the  boy  might 
have  begun  where  now  they  end.  Twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  span  of  life  would 
•  thus  have  been  saved,  had  what  must  be 
a  universal  acquirement  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  original  programme  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Or  had  the  Deity  appreciated  litera- 
ture as  we  do,  He  would  probably  have 
written  out  the  universe  in  some  snug 
little  volume,  some  miniature  series,  or 
some  boundless  Bodleian,  instead  of  un- 
folding it  through  infinite  space  and  time, 
as  an  actual,  concrete,  unwritten  reality. 
Be  creation  a  single  act  or  an  eternal 
process,  it  would  have  been  all  a  thing 
of  books.  The  Divine  Mind  would  have 
revealed  itself  in  a  library,  instead  of  in 
the  universe.  As  for  men,  they  would  have 
existed  only  in  treatises  on  the  mamma- 
lia. There  are  some  specimens  which  we 
hardly  think  are  according  to  any  antici- 
pation of  heavenly  reason,  and  therefore 
they  Avould  not  have  existed  at  all.  Noth- 


ing would  have  been  but  God  and  liter- 
ature. Possibly  a  responsible  creation 
like  ours  might  have  been  formed,  never- 
theless, by  making  each  letter  a  living, 
thinking,  moral  agent ;  and  the  alphabet 
might  thus  have  written  out  the  Divine 
ideas,  as  men  now  work  them  out.  If 
the  conception  seem  to  any  one  chilly,  if 
it  have  a  dreary  look,  if  it  appear  to 
leave  only  a  frosty  metallic  base,  instead 
of  the  grand  oceanic  effervescence  of 
life,  let  him  remember  how  often  earth- 
ly authors  have  renounced  living  reali- 
ties, all  personal  sympathies  and  pleas- 
ures, communing  only  with  books,  their 
minds  dwelling  apart  from  men.  Re- 
member Tasso  and  Southey ;  ay,  if  you 
have  yourself  written  a  book  that  com- 
mands admiration,  remember  what  it 
cost  you.  Why  hesitate  to  transfer  to 
the  skies  a  type  of  life  which  we  admire 
here  below  ?  But  God  having  wrought 
out  instead  of  written  out  His  thoughts, 
does  it  not  appear  that  He  designed  for 
men  to  do  likewise  ? 

And  thus  a  ne.r/  consideration  is  pre- 
sented. The  exhibit  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  was  the 
smallest  item  in  our  budget.  Mark  the 
history  of  a  book.  How  variously  it  en- 
grosses the  efforts  of  the  world,  from 
the  time  when  it  first  rushes  into  the 
arena  of  life  !  The  industry  of  print- 
ing embodies  it,  the  energy  of  commerce 
disperses  it,  the  army  of  critics  announce 
it,  the  world  of  readers  give  their  days 
and  nights  to  it  generation  after  gen- 
eration, and  its  echoes  uninterrupted- 
ly repeat  themselves  along  the  infinite 
procession  of  writers.  The  process  re- 
verts with  every  new  edition,  and  eddies 
mingle  with  eddies  in  the  motley  march 
of  history.  Its  story  may  be  traced  in 
martyrdoms  of  the  flesh,  in  weary  hours, 
strange  experiences,  unhappy  tempers, 
restless  struggles,  unrequited  triumphs, — 
in  the  glare  of  midnight  lamps,  and  of 
•wild,  haggard  eyes,  —  in  sorrow,  want, 
desolation,  despair,  and  madness.  Born  in 
sorrow,  the  book  trails  a  pathway  of  sor- 
row through  the  ages.  And  each  book 
in  the  Parisian  library  stands  for  all  this, 
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—  some  that  were  produced  with  tears 
having  been  always  read  for  jest,— some 
that  were  lightly  written  being  now  se- 
vere tasks  for  historians,  antiquaries,  and 
source-mongers. 

Suppose  an  old  Egyptian,  who  in 
primaeval  Hierapolis  incased  his  thought 
in  papyrus,  to  be  able  now  to  take  a 
stroll  into  the  Bibliotheqiie,  and  to  see 
what  has  become  of  his  thought  so  far 
as  there  represented.  He  would  find 
that  it  had  haunted  mankind  ever  since. 
An  alcove  would  be  filled  with  commen- 
taries on  it,  and  discussions  as  to  where 
it  came  from  and  what  it  meant.  He 
would  find  it  modifying  and  modified 
by  the  Greeks,  and  reproduced  by  them 
with  divers  variations, —  extinguished  by 
Christianity, — revived,  with  a  new  face, 
among  the  theurgies  and  cabala  of  Al- 
exandria ;  he  would  catch  the  merest 
glimpse  of  it  amid  the  Christian  legends 
and  credulities  of  the  Middle  Ages, — but 
the  Arabs  would  have  kept  a  stronger 
hold  on  it ;  he  would  see  it  in  the  back- 
ground after  the  revival  of  learning,  till, 
gradually,  as  modern  commerce  opened 
the  East,  scholars,  also,  discovered  that 
there  were  wonders  behind  the  classic 
nations ;  and  finally  he  would  see  how 
modern  research,  rushing  back  through 
comparison  of  language  -  roots,  through 
geological  data,  through  ethnological  in- 
dications, through  antiquarian  discover- 
ies, has  rooted  out  of  the  layers  of  ages 
all  the  history  attendant  upon  its  origi- 
nal production.  He  would  find  the  rec- 
ords of  this  long  history  in  the  library 
around  him.  In  every  age,  the  thought, 
born  of  pain,  has  been  reproduced  with 
travail.  It  did  not  do  its  mission  at  once, 
penetrate  like  a  ray  of  light  into  the  heart, 
of  the  race,  and  leave  a  chemical  effect 
which  should  last  forever.  No,  the  blood 
of  man's  spirit  was  not  purified, — only 
an  external  application  was  made,  and 
that  application  must  be  repeated  with 
torture  upon  every  generation.  Was  this 
designed  to  be  the  function  of  thought, 
the  mission  of  heavenly  ideas  ? 

This  is  the  history  of  his  thought  in 
books.  But  let  us  conceive  what  might 


have  been  its  history  but  for  the  books  ; 
—how  it  might  have  been  written  in  the 
fibres  of  the  soul,  and  lived  in  eternal 
reason,  instead  of  having  been  written  on 
papyrus  and  involved  in  the  realm  of  dead 
matter.  His  idea,  thrilling  his  own  sonl, 
would  have  revealed  itself  in  every  par- 
ticle and  movement  of  his  body;  for 
"  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 
Its  first  product  would  have  been  his 
own  quivering,  animated,  and  animating 
personality.  He  would  have  impressed 
every  one  of  his  associates,  every  one  of 
whom  would  in  turn  have  impressed  a 
new  crowd,  and  thus  the  immortal  array 
of  influences  would  have  gone  on.  Not 
impressions  on  parchment,  but  impres- 
sions on  the  soul,  not  letters,  but  thrills, 
would  have  been  its  result.  Thus  the 
magic  of  personal  influence  of  all  kinds 
would  have  radiated  from  it  in  omni- 
present and  colliding  circlets  forever,  as 
the  mighty  imponderable  agents  are  be- 
lieved to  radiate  from  some  hidden  focal 
force.  He  would  trace  his  idea  in  the 
massive  architecture  and  groping  science 
of  Egypt,  —  in  the  elegant  forms  of  wor- 
ship, thought,  institutes,  and  life  among 
the  (r reeks, —in  the  martial  and  systema- 
tizing genius  of  Rome, — and  so  on  through 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  political  and  scientific  ambitions 
of  modern  times.  Its  operations  have 
everywhere  been  chemical,  not  mechan- 
ical. It  has  lived,  not  in  the  letter,  but 
in  the  spirit.  Never  dropping  to  the 
earth,  it  has  been  maintained  as  a  shut- 
tlecock in  spiritual  regions  by  the  dy- 
namics of  the  soul.  It  has  wrought  it- 
self into  the  soul,  the  only  living  and 
immortal  thing,  and  so  the  proper  place 
for  ideas.  Its  mode  of  transmission  has 
been  by  the  suffusion  of  the  eye,  the 
cheek,  the  lip,  the  manner,  not  by  dead 
and  unsymbolical  letters.  It  has  had  life, 
and  not  merely  duration.  It  has  been 
perpetuated  in  cordate,  not  in  dactylate 
characters.  Its  history  must  not  be  sought 
away  from  the  circle  of  life,  but  may  be 
seen  in  the  current  generation  of  men. 
The  man  whom  you  should  meet  on  the 
street  would  be  the  product  of  all  the 
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ideas  and  influences  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  his  slightest  act  would 
reveal  them  all  vital  within  him.  The 
libraries,  which  form  dead  recesses  in 
the  river  of  life,  would  thus  be  swept  in- 
to and  dissolved  in  the  current,  and  the 
waters  would  have  been  deepened  and 
colored  by  their  dissolution.  Libraries 
are  a  sort  of  debris  of  the  world,  but  the 
spiritual  substance  of  them  would  thus 
enter  into  the  organism  of  history.  All 
the  last  results  of  time  would  come  to  us, 
not  through  books,  but  through  the  im- 
pressions of  daily  life.  Whatsoever  was 
unworthy  to  be  woven  into  the  fibres  of 
the  soul  would  be  overwhelmed  by  that 
oblivion  which  chases  humanity  ;  all  the 
time  wasted  in  the  wrong-headedness  of 
archaeology  would  be  saved ;  for  there 
would  be  nothing  of  the  past  except  its 
influence  on  the  immediate  present,  and 
nothing  but  the  pure  human  ingot  would 
finally  be  left  of  the  long  whirlings  in  the 
crucible  of  history.  Some  one  has  said 
that  all  recent  literature  is  one  gigantic 
plagiarism  from  the  past.  Why  plagia- 
rize with  toil  the  toils  of  the  past,  when 
all  that  is  good  in  them  lives,  necessarily 
and  of  its  own  tendency,  in  the  winged 
and  growing  spirit  of  man  ?  The  stream 
flows  in  a  channel,  and  is  colored  by  all 
the  ores  of  its  banks,  but  it  would  be  ab- 
surd for  it  to  attempt  to  take  the  chan- 
nel up  and  carry  it  along  with  itself  out 
into  the  sea.  Why  should  the  tinted 
water  of  life  attempt  to  carry  along  with 
it  not  only  the  tint,  but  also  the  bank, 
ages  back,  from  which  the  tint  pro- 
ceeds ? 

As  the  world  goes  on,  the  multitude  of 
books  increases.  They  grow  as  grows 
the  human  race,  —  but,  unlike  the  hu- 
man race,  they  have  a  material  immor- 
tality here  below.  Fossil  books,  unlike 
fossil  rocks,  have  a  power  of  reproduc- 
tion. Every  new  year  leaves  not  only 
a  new  inheritance,  but  generally  a  lar- 
ger one  than  ever  before.  What  is  to  be 
the  result  ?  The  ultimate  prospect  is 
portentous.  If  England  has  produced 
ten  thousand  volumes  of  fiction  (about 
three  thousand  new  novels)  during  the 


last  forty  years,  how  many  books  of  all 
kinds  has  Christendom  to  answer  for  in 
the  same  period  ?  If  the  British  Museum 
makes  it  a  point  to  preserve  a  copy  of 
everything  that  is  published,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  whole  world  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  contain  the  multitude 
thereof?  At  present  all  the  collections 
of  the  Museum,  books,  etc.,  occupy  only 
forty  acres  on  the  soil,  and  an  average 
of  two  hundred  feet  towards  the  sky. 
But  even  these  outlines  indicate  a  block 
of  space  which  under  geometrical  in- 
crease would  in  the  shortest  of  geologi- 
cal periods  make  a  more  complete  con- 
quest of  the  earth  than  has  ever  been 
made  by  fire  or  water.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  composition  of  these 
new  literary  stores,  how  is  man,  whose 
years  are  threescore  -  and  -  ten,  going  to 
read  them  ?  Surely  the  green  earth  will 
be  transformed  into  a  wilderness  of  books, 
and  man,  reduced  from  the  priest  and  in- 
terpreter of  Nature  to  a  bookworm,  will 
be  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 

The  eye  of  fancy  lately  witnessed  in  a 
dream  the  vision  of  an  age  far  in  the 
future.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was 
covered  with  lofty  rectangles,  built  up 
coral-like  from  small  rectangles.  There 
was  neither  tree  nor  herb  nor  living 
creature.  Walled  paths,  excavated  ruts, 
alone  broke  the  desert-like  prospect,  as 
the  burrows  of  life.  Penetrating  into 
these,  the  eye  saw  men  walking  beneath 
the  striated  piles,  with  heads  bent  for- 
ward and  nervous  fingering  of  brow. 
There  the  whole  world,  such  as  we  have 
known  it,  was  buried  beneath  volumes 
past  all  enumeration.  There  was  nei- 
ther fauna  nor  flora,  neither  wilderness, 
tempest,  nor  any  familiar  look  of  Nature, 
but  only  one  boundless  contiguity  of 
books.  There  was  only  man  and  space 
and  one  unceasing  library,  and  the  men 
neither  ate  nor  slept  nor  spoke.  Na- 
ture was  transformed  into  the  processes 
and  products  of  writing,  and  man  was 
now  no  longer  lover,  friend,  peasant, 
merchant,  naturalist,  traveller,  gourmet-, 
mechanic,  warrior,  worshipper,  but  only- 
an  author.  All  other  faculties  had  beeiv 
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lost  to  him,  and  all  resources  for  any- 
thing else  had  fled  from  his  universe. 
Anon  some  wrinkled,  fidgety,  cogitative 
being  in  human  form  would  add  a  new 
volume  to  some  slope  or  tower  of  the 
monstrous  omni-patulent  mass,  or  some 
sharp-glancing  youth,  with  teeth  set  un- 
evenly on  edge,  would  pull  out  a  volume, 
look  greedily  and  half-believingly  for  a 
few  moments,  return  it,  and  slink  away. 
"  What  is  this  world,  and  what  means  this 
life  ?  "  cried  I,  addressing  an  old  man,  who 
had  just  tossed  a  volume  aloft.  "  Where 
are  we,  and  what  about  this  ?  Tell  me, 
for  I  have  not  before  seen  and  do  not 
know."  He  glanced  a  moment,  then 
spoke,  like  a  shade  in  hell,  as  follows  :— 
"  This  is  the  world,  and  here  is  human 
life.  Man  long  enjoyed  it,  with  wonder- 
ful fulness  and  freshness  of  being.  But 
a  madness  seized  him ;  everybody  wrote 
books;  the  evil  grew  more  and  more; 
nought  else  was  an  object  of  pursuit;  till 
at  last  the  earth  was  covered  with  tomes, 
and  for  long  ages  now  it  has  been  buried 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal.  All  forms 
of  life  were  exterminated.  Man  himself 
survives  only  as  a  literary  shadow.  Each 
one  writes  a  book,  or  a  few  books,  and 
dies,  vanishing  into  thin  air.  Such  is 
life, — a  hecatomb ! " 

But  even  if  it  be  supposed  that  mind 
could  survive  the  toil,  and  the  earth  the 
quantity  of  our  accumulating  books,  there 
are  other  difficulties.  There  are  other 
imperative  limitations,  beyond  which  the 
art  of  writing  cannot  go.  Letters  them- 
selves limit  the  possibilities  of  literature. 
For  there  is  only  a  certain  number  of 
letters.  These  letters  are  capable  of  only 
a  certain  number  of  combinations  into 
words.  This  limited  number  of  possible 
words  is  capable  only  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  arrangements.  Conceive  the  ef- 
fect when  all  these  capabilities  shall  be 
exhausted  !  It  will  no  longer  be.  possi- 
ble for  a  new  thing  to  be  said  or  written. 
We  shall  have  only  to  select  and  repeat 
from  the  past.  Writing  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  making  of  extracts,  and  speaking 
to  the  making  of  quotations.  Yet  the 
condition  of  things  would  certainly  be 


improved.  As  there  is  now  a  great  deal 
of  writing  without  thinking,  so  then  think- 
ing could  go  on  without  writing.  A  man 
would  be  obliged  to  think  out  and  up  to 
his  result,  as  we  do  now ;  but  whether  his 
processes  and  conclusions  were  wise  or 
foolish,  he  would  find  them  written  out 
for  him  in  advance.  The  process  of  selec- 
tion would  be  all.  The  immense  amount 
of  writing  would  cease.  Authors  would 
be  extinct.  Thinkers  could  find  their 
ideas  stated  in  the  best  possible  way,  and 
the  most  effective  arguments  in  their  fa- 
vor. If  this  event  seems  at  all  unlikely 
to  any  one,  let  him  only  reflect  on  the 
long  geological  ages,  and  on  the  innu- 
merable writings,  short  and  long,  now 
published  daily,  —  from  Mr.  Buckle  to 
the  newspapers.  Estimate  everything  in 
'  type  daily  throughout  Christendom.  If 
so  much  is  done  in  a  day,  how  much  in 
a  few  decades  of  centuries  ?  Surely,  at 
our  present  rate,  in  a  very  conceivable 
length  of  time,  the  resources  of  two  al- 
phabets would  be  exhausted.  And  this 
may  be  the  reason  and  providence  iii 
the  amount  of  writing  now  going  on, — 
to  get  human  language  written  up.  The 
earth  is  as  yet  not  half  explored,  and  its 
cultivation  and  development,  in  compar- 
ison with  what  shall  some  time  be,  have 
scarcely  begun.  Will  not  the  race  be 
blessed,  when  its  two  mortal  foes,  Nature 
and  the  alphabet,  have  been  finally  and 
forever  subdued  ? 

This  necessary  finiteness  of  literature 
may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  An 
English  mathematician  of  the  seventeenth 
century  applied  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
an  enumeration  of  human  ideas.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  could  calculate  with  rig- 
orous exactness  the  number  of  ideas  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible. 
This  number,  according  to  him,  (and  he 
has  never  been  disputed,)  was  3,155,760,- 
000.  Even  if  we  allowed  a  million  of 
words  to  one  idea,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent practice, — instead  of  a  single  word  to 
an  idea,  which  would  seem  reasonable,  — 
still,  all  the  possible  combinations  of  words 
and  ideas  would  finally  be  exhausted. 
The  ideas  would  give  out,  to  be  sure,  a 
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million  of  times  before  the  words  ;  but 
the  latter  would  meet  their  doom  at  last. 
All  possible  ideas  would  then  be  served 
up  in  all  possible  ways  for  all  men,  who 
could  order  them  according  to  their  ap- 
petites, and  we  could  dispense  with  cooks 
ever  after.  The  written  word  would  be 
the  finished  record  of  all  possible  worlds, 
in  gross  and  in  detail. 

But  the  problem  whose  solution  has 
thus  been  attempted  by  desperate  sug- 
gestions has,  by  changing  its  elements, 
nullified  our  calculation.  We  have  been 
plotting  to  cast  out  the  demon  of  books ; 
and,  lo !  three  other  kindred  demons  of 
quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  newspapers 
have  joined  fellowship  with  it,  and  our 
latter  estate  is  worse  than  our  first.  In- 
deed, we  may  anticipate  the  speedy  fos- 
silization  and  extinction  of  books,  while 
these  younger  broods  alone  shall  occupy 
the  earth.  Our  libraries  are  already 
hardly  more  than  museums,  they  will 
soon  be  mausoleums,  while  all  our  read- 
ing is  of  the  winged  words  of  the  hurried 
contributor.  Some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  influential  me.n  in  large  cities 
do  not  read  a  book  once  a  year.  The 
Cadmean  magic  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  hierophants  into  those  of  the 
people.  Literature  has  fallen  from  the 
domain  of  immortal  thought  to  that  of 
ephemeral  speech,  from  the  conditions  of 
a  fine  to  those  of  a  mechanical  art.  The 
order  of  genius  has  been  abolished  by  an 
all-prevailing  popular  opinion.  The  ele- 
gance and  taste  of  patient  culture  have 
been  vulgarized  by  forced  contact  with 
the  unpresentable  facts  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  ready  writer.  Everybody  now 
sighs  for  the  new  periodical,  while  no- 
body has  read  the  literature  of  any  sin- 
gle age  in  any  single  country. 

How  like  mountain-billows  of  barbar- 
ism do  the  morning  journals,  reeking  with 
unkempt  facts,  roll  in  upon  the  peaceful 
thought  of  the  soul !  How  like  savage 
hordes  from  some  remote  star,  some  neb- 
ulous chaos,  that  has  never  yet  been 
recognized  in  the  cosmical  world,  do 
they  trample  upon  the  organic  and  di- 
vine growths  of  culture,  laying  waste 


the  well-ordered  and  fairly  adorned  fields 
of  the  mind,  demolishing  the  intellectual 
highways  which  great  engineering  think- 
ers have  constructed  within  us,  and  re- 
ducing a  domain  in  which  poetry  and 
philosophy,  with  their  sacred  broods, 
dwelt  gloriously  together,  to  an  undis- 
tinguishable  level  of  ruin  !  How  help- 
less are  we  before  a  newspaper !  We 
sit  down  to  it  a  highly  developed  and 
highly  civilized  being ;  we  leave  it  a 
barbarian.  Step  by  step,  blow  by  blow, 
has  everything  that  was  nobly  formed 
within  us  been  knocked  down,  and  we  are 
made  illustrations  of  the  atomic  theory 
of  the  soul,  every  atom  being  a  separate 
savage,  after  the  social  theory  of  Hobbes. 
We  are  crazed  by  a  multitudinousness 
of  details,  till  the  eye  sees  no  picture,  the 
'  ear  hears  no  music,  the  taste  finds  no 
beauty,  and  the  reason  grasps  no  sys- 
tem. The  only  wonder  is  that  the  dia- 
bolical invention  of  Faust  or  Gutenberg 
has  not  already  transformed  the  growths 
of  the  mind  into  a  fauna  and  flora  of  per- 
dition. 

It  was  a  sad  barbarism  when  men  ran 
wild  with  their  own  impulses,  unable  to 
control  the  fierceness  of  instinct.  It  is 
a  sadder  barbarism  when  men  yield  to 
every  impulse  from  without,  with  no  im- 
perial dignity  in  the  soul,  which  closes 
the  apartments  against  the  violence  of 
the  world  and  frowns  away  unseemly  in- 
truders. We  have  no  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasm, no  spiritual  independence,  no 
inner  being,  obedient  only  to  its  own  law. 
W^e  do  not  plough  the  billows  of  time 
with  true  beak  and  steady  weight,  but 
float,  a  tossed  cork,  now  one  side  up 
and  now  the  other.  We  live  the  life 
of  an  insect  accidentally  caught  within  a 
drum.  Every  steamer  that  conies  hits  the 
drum  a  beat ;  every  telegram  taps  it ; 
it  echoes  with  every  representative's 
speech,  reverberates  with  every  senator's 
more  portly  effort,  screams  at  every  ac- 
cident. Everything  that  is  done  in  the 
universe  seems  to  be  done  only  to  make 
a  noise  upon  it.  Every  morning,  what- 
soever thing  has  been  changed,  and  what- 
soever thing  has  been  unchanged,  during 
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the  night,  comes  up  to  batter  its  report 
on  the  omni-audient  tympanum  of  the 
universe,  the  drum-head  of  the  press. 
And  then  we  are  inside  of  it.  It  may  be 
music  to  the  gods  who  dwell  beyond  the 
blue  ether,  but  it  is  terrible  confusion  to 
us. 

Virgil  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
genius  in  his  portraiture  of  Fame :  — 

"  Fama,  malum,  quo  non  aliud  velocius  ul- 

lum: 

Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo: 
Parva  metu    prime;    mox   sese   attollit   in 

auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila 

condit. 

Tot  linguse,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit 

aures. 
Nocte  volat  cceli  medio  temeque  per  um- 

bratn 
Stridens,  nee  dulci  declinat  lumina  somno." 

"What  would  he  have  done,  had  he 
known  our  modern  monster,  the  alpha- 
bet-tongued,  steel-sinewed,  kettle-lunged 
Rumor  ?  It  is  a  sevenfold  horror.  The 
Virgilian  Fame  was  not  a  mechanical, 
but  a  living  thing  ;  it  grew  as  it  ran  ;  it  at 
least  gave  a  poetical  impression.  Its  story 
grew  as  legends  grow,  full  to  the  brim  of 
the  instincts  of  the  popular  genius.  It  left 
its  traces  as  it  passed,  and  the  minds  of 
all  who  saw  and  heard  rested  in  delight- 
ful wonder  till  something  new  happened. 
But  the  fact  which  printed  Rumor  throws 
through  the  atmosphere  is  coupled  not 
with  the  beauty  of  poetry,  but  with  the 
madness  of  dissertation.  Everybody  is 
not  only  informed  that  the  Jackats  de- 
feated the  Magnats  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kaiger  on  the  last  day  of  last  week,  but 
this  news  is  conveyed  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  a  series  of  revelations  about 
the  relations  of  said  fact  to  the  universe. 
The  primordial  germ  is  not  poetical,  but 
dissertational.  It  tends  to  no  organic 
creation,  but  to  any  abnormal  and  mul- 
titudinous display  of  suggestions,  hypoth- 
eses, and  prophecies.  The  item  is  shaped 
as  it  passes,  not  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  soul,  but  grows  by  accumulation 
of  the  dull  details  of  prose.  We  have 
neither  the  splendid  bewilderments  of 


the  twelfth,  nor  the  cold  illumination  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  bewilder- 
ments without  splendor,  and  coldness 
without  illumination.  The  world  is  too 
wide-awake  for  thought,  —the  atmosphere 
is  too  bright  for  intellectual  achievements. 
We  have  the  wonders  and  sensations  of 
a  day ;  but  where  are  the  fathomless  pro- 
fundities, the  long  contemplations,  and 
the  silent  solemnities  of  life  ?  The  news- 
papers are  marvels  of  mental  industry. 
They  show  how  much  work  can  be  done 
in  a  day,  but  they  never  last  more  than 
a  day.  Sad  will  it  be  when  the  genius 
of  ephemerality  has  invaded  all  depart- 
ments of  human  actions  and  human  mo- 
tives !  Farewell  then  to  deep  thoughts, 
to  sublime  self-sacrifice,  to  heroic  labors 
for  lasting  results  !  Time  is  turned  into 
a  day,  the  mind  knows  only  momentary 
impressions,  the  weary  way  of  art  is  made 
as  short  as  a  turnpike,  and  the  products 
of  genius  last  only  about  as  long  as  any 
mood  of  the  weather.  Bleak  and  change- 
able March  will  rule  the  year  in  the  in- 
tellectual heavens. 

What  symbol .  could  represent  this 
matchless  embodiment  of  all  the  activ- 
ities, this  tremendous  success,  this  fren- 
zied public  interest  ?  A  monster  so 
large,  and  yet  so  quick, — so  much  bulk 
combined  with  so  much  readiness,  — 
reaching  so  far,  and  yet  striking  so  often  ! 
Who  can  conceive  that  productive  state 
of  mind  in  which  some  current  fact  is 
all  the  time  whirling  the  universe  about 
it  ?  Who  can  understand  the  mania  of 
the  leader-writer,  who  never  thinks  of 
a  subject  without  discovering  the  possi- 
bility of  a  column  concerning  it,  —  who 
never  looks  upon  his  plate  of  soup  with- 
out mentally  reviewing  in  elaborate  pe- 
riods the  whole  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  ? 

But  what  is  the  advantage  of  news- 
papers ?  Forsooth,  popular  intelligence. 
The  newspaper  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
legitimate  and  improved  successor  of  the 
fiery  cross,  beacon-light,  signal-smoking 
summit,  hieroglyphic  mark,  and  bulle- 
tin-board. It  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
popular  daily  edition  and  application 
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of  the  -works  of  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Lord  Bacon,  Vattel,  and  Thom- 
as Jefferson.  On  one  page  it  records 
items,  on  the  other  it  shows  the  relations 
between  those  items  and  the  highest 
thought.  Yet  the  whole  circle  is  accom- 
plished daily.  The  journal  is  thus  the 
synopticized,  personified,  incarnate  mad- 
ness of  the  day,  —  for  to-day  is  always 
mad,  and  becomes  a  thing  of  reason  only 
when  it  becomes  yesterday.  A  proper 
historical  fact  is  one  of  the  rarest  shots 
in  the  journalist's  bag,  as  time  is  sure  to 
prove.  If  -we  had  newspaper  -  accounts 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  chances  are 
that  no  other  epoch  in  history  would  be 
so  absolutely  problematical,  and  Augus- 
tus himself  would  be  lucky,  if  he  were 
not  resolved  into  a  myth,  and  the  jour- 
nal into  sibylline  oracles.  The  disser- 
tatioual  department  is  equally  faulty ; 
for  to  first  impressions  everything  on 
earth  is  chameleon-like.  The  Scandi- 
navian Divinities,  the  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,  could  look  upon  each 
other,  but  neither  of  them  upon  herself. 
But  in  the  journal  the  Present  is  trying 
to  behold  itself;  the  same  priestess  utters 
and  explains  the  oracle.  Thus  the  jour- 
nal is  the  immortal  reproduction  of  the 
jour  des  dupes.  The  editors  are  like 
the  newsboys,  shouting  the  news  which 
they  do  not  understand. 

The  public  mind  has  given  itself  up  to 
it.  It  claims  the  right  to  pronounce  all 
the  newspapers  very  bad,  but  has  renoun- 
ced the  privilege  of  not  reading  them.  Ev- 
ery one  is  made  particeps  criminis  in  the 
course  of  events.  Nothing  takes  place 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  without  our 
assistance.  We  have  to  connive  at  omne 
scibile.  About  everything  natural  and 
human,  infernal  and  divine,  there  is  a 
general  consultation  of  mankind,  and  we 
are  all  made  responsible  for  the  result. 
Yet  this  constant  interruption  of  our  pri- 
vate intellectual  habits  and  interests  is 
both  an  impertinence  and  a  nuisance. 
Why  send  us  all  the  crudities  ?  Why 
call  upon  us  till  you  know  what  you 
want?  Why  speak  till  you  have  got 
your  brain  and  your  mouth  clear  ?  Why 


may  we  not  take  the  universe  for  granted 
when  we  get  up  in  the  morning,  instead 
of  proceeding  directly  to  measure  it  over 
again  ?  Once  a  year  is  often  enough 
for  anybody  but  the  government  to  hear 
anything  about  India,  China,  Patagonia, 
and  the  other  flaps  and  coat-tails  of  the 
world.  Let  the  North  Pole  never  be 
mentioned  again  till  we  can  melt  the 
icebergs  by  a  burning  mirror  before  we 
start.  Don't  report  another  asteroid  till 
the  number  reaches  a  thousand ;  that 
will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  change  our 
peg.  Let  us  hear  nothing  of  the  small 
speeches,  but  Congress  may  publish  once 
a  week  a  bulletin  of  what  it  has  done. 
The  President  and  Cabinet  may  publish 
a  bulletin,  not  to  exceed  five  lines,  twice 
a  week,  or  on  rare  occasions  and  in  a 
public  emergency  once  a  day.  The  right, 
however,  shall  be  reserved  to  the  people 
to  prohibit  the  Cabinet  from  saying  any- 
thing more  aloud  on  a  particular  public 
question,  till  they  have  settled  it.  Let 
no  mail-steamer  pass  between  here  and 
Europe  oftener-  than  once  a  month, — 
let  all  other  steamers  be  forbidden  to 
bring  news,  and  the  utterance  of  news 
by  passengers  be  treated  either  as  a  pub- 
lic libel  or  nuisance,  or  as  high  treason- 
Leave  the  awful  accidents  to  the  parties 
whom  they  concern,  and  don't  trouble 
us,  unless  they  have  the  merit  of  novelty 
as  well  as  of  horror.  Tell  us  only  the 
highest  facts,  the  boldest  strokes,  the 
critical  moments  of  daily  chaos,  and  save 
us  from  multitudinous  nonsense. 

There  are  some  things  which  we  like 
to  keep  out  of  the  newspapers,  —  whose 
dignity  is  rather  increased  by  being  saved 
from  them.  There  are  certain  momen- 
tary and  local  interests  which  have  be- 
come shy  of  the  horn  of  the  reporter. 
The  leading  movements  in  politics,  the 
advanced  guard  of  scientific  and  artistic 
achievement,  the  most  interesting  social 
phenomena  rather  increase  than  dimin- 
ish their  importance  by  currency  in  cer- 
tain circles  instead  of  in  the  press.  The 
prestige  of  some  events  in  metropolitan 
cities,  a  marriage  or  a  party,  depends  on 
their  social  repute,  and  they  are  ambi- 
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tiously  kept  out  of  the  journalist's  range. 
Moreover,  in  politics,  a  few  leading  men 

meet  together  for  consultation,  and 

but  the  mysteries  of  political  strategy  are 
unknown  here.  Certainly  the  journal- 
ist has  great  influence  in  them,  but  the 
clubs  are  centres  of  information  and  dis- 
cussions of  a  character  and  interest  to 
which  all  that  newspapers  do  is  second- 
rate.  Science  has  never  been  popular- 
ized directly  by  the  newspapers,  but  the 
erudition  of  a  savant  reaches  to  the  peo- 
ple by  creating  an  atmospheric  change, 
in  which  task  the  journals  may  have 
their  influence.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
administration  in  civil  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington has  not  listened  to  the  press  much, 
but  it  may  be  different  when  a  new  elec- 
tion approaches.  The  social,  political, 
scientific,  and  military  Dii  Majores  all 
depend  on  the  journal  for  a  part  of 
their  daily  breakfast,  but  all  soar  above 
it. 

A  well-known  and  rather  startling 
story  describes  a  being,  which  seems  to 
have  been  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl, 
which  a  man  made  out  of  the  elements, 
by  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  chemistry,  and  which  at  the  last 
galvanic  touch  rushed  forth  from  the 
laboratory,  and  from  the  horrified  eyes 
of  its  creator,  an  independent,  scoffing, 
remorseless,  and  inevitable  enemy  of 
him  to  whose  rash  ingenuity  it  owed  its 
origin. 

Such  a  creature  symbolizes  some  of 
our  human  arts  and  institutions.  Once 
organized  by  genius  and  consecrated  by 
precedent,  they  become  mighty  elements 
in  history,  revelling  amid  the  wealthy 
energy  of  life,  exhausting  the  forces  of 
the  intellect,  clipping  the  tendrils  of  af- 
fection, becoming  colossal  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  society  and  dorsal  in  its  tra- 
ditions, and  tyrannizing  with  the  heed- 
less power  of  an  element,  to  the  horror 
of  the  pious  soul  which  called  it  into 
existence,  over  all  departments  of  hu- 
man activity.  Such  an  art,  having  pass- 
ed a  period  of  tameless  and  extrava- 
gant dominance,  at  length  becomes  a 
fossil,  and  is  regarded  only  as  an  evi- 


dence of  social  upheaving  in  a  remote 
and  unaccountable  age. 

To  charge  such  a  creature  with  mon- 
strosity during  the  period  of  its  power 
is  simply  to  expose  one's  self  to  popular 
jeers.  Having  immense  respect  for  ma- 
jorities in  this  country,  we  only  venture 
obscurely  to  hint,  that,  of  all  arts,  none 
before  has  ever  been  so  threatening,  cu- 
rious, and  fascinating  a  monster  as  that 
of  printing.  We  merely  suggest  the  hy- 
pothesis, novel  since  some  centuries,  that 
old  Faustus  and  Gutenberg  were  as  much 
inspired  by  the  Evil  One  as  they  have 
been  fabled  to  be,  when  they  carved  out 
of  a  mountain  of  ore  the  instrument  yclept 
type,  to  completely  exhaust  the  possibil- 
ities of  which  is  of  late  announced  as  the 
sum  of  human  destiny.  They  lived  un- 
der the  hallucination  of  dawning  litera- 
ture, when  printed  books  implied  sacred 
and  classical  perfection  ;  and  they  could 
by  no  means  have  foreseen  the  royal 
folios  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  and 
"  Tribune,"  or  the  marvellous  inanities 
about  the  past,  present,  and  future,  which 
figure  in  an  .indescribable  list  of  duo- 
decimo fiction,  theology,  and  popular  sci- 
ence. 

But  there  is  nothing  so  useless  as  to 
protest  against  a  universal  fashion.  Ev- 
ery epoch  must  work  out  its  own  prob- 
lem in  its  own  way  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
it  is  appointed  unto  mankind  to  work 
through  all  possible  mistakes  as  the  con- 
dition of  finally  attaining  the  truth.  The 
only  way  is,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
every  age,  to  hurry  on  the  climax.  The 
practical  reductio  ad  absurdum  and  con- 
sequent explosion  will  soon  accomplish 
themselves. 

But  a  more  palpable  reason  against 
protesting  is,  that  literature  in  its  differ- 
ent branches,  now  as  ever,  commands 
the  services  of  the  finest  minds.  It  is  the 
literary  character,  of  which  the  elder 
Disraeli  has  written  the  natural  history, 
which  now  as  ever  creates  the  books,  the 
magazines,  the  newspapers.  That  sancti- 
fied bookworm  was  the  first  to  codify  the 
laws,  customs,  habits,  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  literary  num.  He  was  the  Justinian 
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of  the  life  of  genius.  He  wandered  in 
abstraction  through  the  deserted  alcoves 
of  libraries,  studying  and  creating  the 
political  economy  of  thought.  What  long 
diversities  of  character,  what  mysterious 
realms  of  experience,  what  wild  way- 
wardness of  heavenly  endowments,  what 
heroism  of  inward  struggle,  what  shyness 
towards  society,  what  devotion  to  the 
beckoning  ideal  of  art,  what  defeats  and 
what  triumphs,  what  sufferings  and  joys, 
both  in  excess,  were  revealed  by  him, 
the  great  political  economist  of  genius ! 
In  his  apostolic  view,  genius  alone  con- 
secrated literature,  and  made  a  literary 
life  sacred.  Genius  was  to  him  that  pe- 
culiar and  spontaneous  devotion  to  let- 
ters which  made  its  possessor  indifferent 
to  everything  else.  For  a  man  without 
this  heavenly  stamp  to  engage  in  litera- 
ture was  simply  for  him  to  rush  upon  his 
fate,  and  become  a  public  nuisance.  Lit- 
erature in  its  very  nature  is  precarious, 
and  must  be  plucked  from  the  brink  of 
fate,  from  the  mouth  of  the  dragon.  The 
literary  man  runs  the  risk  of  being  de- 
stroyed in  a  thousand  ways.  He  has  no 
track  laid,  no  instituted  aids,  no  specified 
course  of  action.  The  machineries  of 
life  are  not  for  him.  He  enters  into  no 
one  of  the  departments  of  human  routine. 
He  has  no  relations  with  the  course  of 
the  dull  world ;  he  is  not  quite  a  man, 
as  the  world  goes,  and  not  at  all  an  an- 
gel, as  the  celestials  see.  He  must  be 
his  own  motive,  path,  and  guide,  his  own 
priest,  king,  and  law.  The  world  may 
be  his  footstool,  and  may  be  his  slough 
of  despond,  but  is  never  his  final  end. 
His  aims  are  transcendental,  his  realm 
is  art,  his  interests  ideal,  his  life  divine, 
his  destiny  immortal.  All  the  old  theo- 
ries of  saintship  are  revived  in  him.  He 
is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.  Shadows 
of  infinitude  are  his  realities.  He  sees 
only  the  starry  universe,  and  the  radi- 
ant depths  of  the  soul.  Martyrdom  may 
desolate,  but  cannot  terrify  him.  If  he 
be  a  genius,  if  his  soul  crave  only  his 
idea,  and  his  body  fare  unconsciously 
well  on  bread  and  water,  then  his  lot  is 
happy,  and  fortune  can  present  no  ills 


which  will  not  shrink  before  his  burning 
eye.  But  if  he  be  less  than  this,  he  is 
lost,  the  sport  of  devouring  elements. 
As  he  fights  fate  on  the  border  of  ruin, 
so  much  the  more  should  he  be  animat- 
ed by  courage,  ambition,  pride,  purpose, 
and  faith.  To  him  literature  is  a  high 
adventure,  and  impossible  as  a  profes- 
sion. A  profession  is  an  instituted  de- 
partment of  action,  resting  upon  univer- 
sal and  constant  needs,  and  paying  regu- 
lar dividends.  But  the  fine  arts  must  in 
their  nature  be  lawless.  Appointments 
cannot  be  made  for  them  any  more  than 
for  the  thunder-storms  which  sweep  the 
sky.  They  die  when  they  cease  to  be 
wild.  Literary  life,'  at  its  best,  is  a  des- 
perate play,  but  it  is  with  guineas,  and 
not  with  coppers,  to  all  who  truly  play 
it.  Its  elements  would  not  be  finer, 
were  they  the  golden  and  potent  stars 
of  alchemistic  and  astrological  dreams. 

Such  was  genius,  and  such  was  litera- 
ture, in  the  representation  of  their  first 
great  lawgiver.  But  the  world  has  chan- 
ged. The  sad  ftory  of  the  calamities  of 
authors  need  not  be  repeated.  We  live 
in  the  age  of  authors  triumphant.  By 
swiftly  succeeding  and  countless  publica- 
tions they  occupy  the  eye  of  the  world, 
and  achieve  happiness  before  their  death. 
The  stratagems  of  literature  mark  no 
longer  a  struggle  between  genius  and  the 
bailiffs.  What  was  once  a  desperate  vent- 
ure is  now  a  lucrative  business.  What 
was  once  a  martyrdom  is  now  its  own  re- 
ward. What  once  had  saintly  unearth- 
liness  is  now  a  powerful  motor  among 
worldly  interests.  What  was  once  the 
fatality  of  genius  is  now  the  aspiration 
of  fools.  The  people  have  turned  to  read- 
ing, and  have  become  a  more  liberal  pa- 
tron than  even  the  Athenian  State,  mo- 
nastic order,  or  noble  lord.  No  longer 
does  the  literary  class  wander  about  the 
streets,  gingerbread  in  its  coat  -  pockets, 
and  rhymes  written  on  scraps  of  paper 
from  the  gutter  in  its  waistcoat  -  pockets. 
No  longer  does  it  unequally  compete  with 
clowns  and  jockeys  for  lordly  recognition. 
No  longer  are  the  poet  and  the  fool  court- 
rivals.  No  longer  does  it  look  forward  to 
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the  jail  as  an  occasional  natural  resting- 
place  and  paradise.  No  longer  must  the 
author  renounce  the  rank  and  robe  of  a 
gentleman  to  fall  from  airy  regions  far 
below  the  mechanical  artists  to  the  level 
of  clodhoppers,  even  whose  leaden  exist- 
ence was  a  less  precarious  matter.  The 
order  of  scholars  has  ceased  to  be  mendi- 
cant, vagabond,  and  eremite.  It  no  lon- 
ger cultivates  blossoms  of  the  soul,  but 
manufactures  objects  of  barter.  Now  is 
the  happy  literary  epoch,  when  to  be 
intellectual  and  omniscient  is  the  public 
and  private  duty  of  every  man.  To 
read  newspapers  by  the  billion  and  books 
by  the  million  is  now  the  common  law. 
We  can  conceive  of  Disraeli  moaning  that 
the  Titan  interests  of  the  earth  have  over- 
thrown the  celestial  hierarchy,  —  that  the 
realm  of  genius  has  been  stormed  by  Avorld- 
ly  workers, —  that  literature,  like  the  an- 
gels, has  fallen  from  its  first  estate,  — 
and  that  authors,  no  longer  the  disinter- 
ested and  suffering  apostles,  of  art,  have 
chosen  rather  to  bear  the  wand  of  power 
and  luxury  than  to  be  inspired.  We  can 
imagine  his  horror  at  the  sacrilegious  vul- 
garization of  print,  that  people  without 
taste  rush  into  angelic  metre,  that  dunces 
and  sages  thrive  together  on  the  public 
indiscrimination.  How  would  he  marvel 
to  see  literary  reputations  born,  grow 
old,  and  die  within  a  season,  the  owners 
thereof  content  to  be  damned  or  forgot- 
ten eternally  for  a  moment's  incense  or 
an  equally  fugitive  shilling.  Nectar  and 
ambrosia  mean  to  them  only  meanness, 
larceny,  sacrilege,  and  bread  and  butter. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  imag- 
inary reproaches  of  our  great  literary 
church  -  father,  the  most  preciously  en- 
dowed minds  are  still  toiling  in  letters. 
The  sad  and  tortured  devotion  of  genius 
still  works  itself  out  in  them.  Writing  is 
now  a  marvellous  craft  and  industry.  The 
books  which  last,  the  books  of  a  season, 
the  quarterlies,  monthlies, weeklies,  dailies, 
and  even  the  hourlies,  are  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  its  fostering.  Nor  should  that 
vehicle,  partly  of  intelligence,  but  chiefly 
of  sentiment,  the  postal  system,  be  un- 
mentioned,  which  men  and  women  both 


patronize,  each  after  their  kind.  Alto- 
gether, perhaps,  in  some  way  or  other, 
seven  -  eighths  of  the  life  of  man  is  taken 
up  by  the  Cadmean  Art.  The  whole 
fair  domain  of  learning  belongs  to  it ;  for 
nowhere  now,  in  garden,  grove,  or  Stoi- 
cal Porch,  with  only  the  living  voices  of 
man  and  Nature,  do  students  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  joyous  solemnities, 
the  mysterious  certainties  of  thought. 
The  mind  lives  in  a  universe  of  type. 
There  is  no  other  art  in  which  so  desper- 
ate adventures  are  made.  Indeed,  the 
normal  mental  state  of  the  abundant 
writer  is  a  marvellous  phenomenon.  The 
literary  faculty  is  born  of  the  marriage 
of  chronic  desperation  with  chronic  trust. 
This  may  account  in  part  for  that  pecu- 
liar condition  of  mind  which  is  both  en- 
gendered and  required  by  abundant  writ- 
ing. A  bold  abandon,  a  desperate  guid- 
ance, a  thoughtless  ratiocination,  a  me- 
chanical swaying  of  rhetoric,  are  the 
grounds  of  dissertation.  A  pause  for  a 
few  days,  a  visit  to  the  country,  any- 
thing that  would  seem  designed  to  re- 
store the  mind  to  its  normal  state,  de- 
stroys the  faculty.  The  weary  penman, 
who  wishes  his  chaotic  head  could  be  re- 
lieved by  being  transformed  even  as  by 
Puck,  knows  that  very  whirling  chaos  is 
the  condition  of  his  multitudinous  periods. 
It  seems  as  if  some  special  sluices  of  the 
soul  must  be  opened  to  force  the  pen. 
One  man,  on  returning  to  his  desk  from 
a  four  weeks'  vacation,  took  up  an  unfin- 
ished article  which  he  had  left,  and  mar- 
velled that  such  writing  should  ever  have 
proceeded  from  him.  He  could  hardly 
understand  it,  still  less  could  he  conceive 
of  the  mental  process  by  which  he  had 
once  created  it.  That  process  was  a  sort 
of  madness,  and  the  discipline  of  news- 
papers is  inflicting  it  alike  upon  writers 
and  readers.  Demoralization  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  life  -  long  devotion  to  the  mad- 
dening rumors  of  the  day.  It  takes  many 
a  day  to  recall  that  fierce  caprice,  as  of 
an  Oriental  despot,  with  which  he  watch- 
es the  tiger-fights  of  ideas,  and  strikes  off 
periods,  as  the  tyrant  strikes  off  heads. 
And  while  no  other  art  commands  so 
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universal  homage,  no  other  is  so  purely 
artificial,  so  absolutely  unsymbolical.  The 
untutored  mind  sees  nothing  in  a  printed 
column.  A  library  has  no  natural  im- 
pressiveness.  It  is  not  in  the  shape  of 
anything  in  this  world  of  infinite  beauty. 
The  barbarians  of  Omri  destroyed  one 
without  a  qualm.  They  have  occupied 
apartments  in  seraglios,  but  the  beau- 
ties have  never  feared  them  as  rivals. 
Of  all  human  employments,  writing  is  the 
farthest  removed  from  any  touch  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  at  most  a  symbolism  twice 
dead  and  buried.  The  poetry  in  it  lies 
back  of  a  double  hypothesis.  Supposing 
the  original  sounds  to  have  once  been 
imitations  of  the  voices  of  Nature,  those 
sounds  have  now  run  completely  away 
from  what  they  once  represented ;  and 
supposing  that  letters  were  once  imita- 
tions of  natural  signs,  they  have  long  since 
lost  the  resemblance,  and  have  become 
independent  entities.  Whatever  else  is 
done  by  human  artifice  has  in  it  some  relic 
of  Nature,  some  touch  of  life.  Painting 
copies  to  the  eye,  music  charms  the  ear, 
and  all  the  useful  arts  have  something  of 
the  aboriginal  way  of  doing  things  about 
them.  Even  speech  has  a  living  grace 
and  power,  by  the  play  of  the  voice  and 
eye,  and  by  the  billowy  flushes  of  the 
countenance.  Mental  energy  culminates 
in  its  modulations,  while  the  finest  physi- 
cal features  combine  to  make  them  a  con- 
summate work  of  art.  But  all  the  mu- 
sical, ocular,  and  facial  beauties  are  ab- 
sent from  writing.  The  savage  knows,  or 
could  quickly  guess,  the  use  of  the  brush 
or  chisel,  the  shuttle  or  locomotive,  but 
not  of  the  pen.  Writing  is  the  only 
dead  art,  the  only  institute  of  either 
gods  or  men  so  artificial  that  the  nat- 
ural mind  can  discover  nothing  signifi- 
cant in  it. 

For  instance,  take  one  of  the  disputed 
statements  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  examine 
it  by  the  nicest  powers  of  the  senses, 
study  it  upwards,  downwards,  and  cross- 
wise, experiment  to  learn  if  it  has  any 
mysterious  chemical  forces  in  it,  consider 
its  figures  in  relation  to  any  astrological 
positions,  to  any  natural  signs  of  whirl- 


winds, tempests,  plagues,  famine,  or  earth- 
quakes, try  long  to  discover  some  hidden 
symbolism  In  it,  and  confess  finally  that 
no  man  unregenerate  to  letters,  by  any 
a  priori  or  empirical  knowledge,  could 
have  at  all  suspected  that  a  bit  of  dirty 
parchment,  with  an  ecclesiastical  scrawl 
upon  it,  would  have  power  to  drive  the 
currents  of  history,  inspire  great  national 
passions,  and  impel  the  wars  and  direct 
the  ideas  of  an  epoch.  The  conflicts  of 
the  iconoclasts  can  be  understood  even 
by  a  child  in  its  first  meditations  over  a 
picture  -  book  ;  hieroglyphics  may  repre- 
sent or  suggest  their  objects  by  some  nat- 
ural association ;  but  the  literary  scrawl 
has  a  meaning  only  to  the  initiated.  A 
book  is  the  prince  of  witch-work.  Every- 
thing is  contained  in  it ;  but  even  a  su- 
perior intelligence  would  have  to  go  to 
school  to  get  the  key  to  its  mysterious 
treasures. 

And  as  the  art  is  thus  removed  from. 
Nature,  so  its  devotees  withdraw  them- 
selves from  life.  Of  no  other  class  so 
truly  as  of  writers  can  it  be  said  that 
they  sacrifice  the  real  to  the  ideal,  life  to 
fame.  They  conquer  the  world  by  re- 
nouncing it.  Its  fleeting  pleasures,  its 
enchantment  of  business  or  listlessness, 
its  social  enjoyments,  the  vexations  and 
health-giving  bliss  of  domestic  life,  and 
all  wandering  tastes,  must  be  forsaken. 
A  power  which  pierces,  and  an  ambition 
which  enjoys  the  future,  accepts  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  present.  They  feel  loneli- 
ness in  their  own  age,  while  with  univer- 
sal survey  viewing  the  beacon  -  lights  of 
history  across  the  peaks  of  generations. 
Their  seat  of  life  is  the  literary  faculty, 
and  they  prune  and  torture  themselves 
only  to  maintain  in  this  the  highest  in- 
tensity and  capacity.  They  are  in  some 
sort  rebels  battling  against  time,  not  the 
humble  well-doer  content  simply  to  live 
and  bless  God.  Between  them  and  liv- 
ing men  there  is  the  difference  which  ex- 

O 

ists  between  analytical  and  geometrical 
mathematics  :  the  former  has  to  do  with 
si<ms,  the  latter  with  realities.  The  for- 

O         * 

mer  contains  the  laws  -of  the  physical 
world,  but  a  man  may  know  and  use 
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them  like  an  adept,  and  yet  be  ignorant 
of  physics.  He  may  know  all  there  is  of 
algebra,  without  seeing  that  the  universe 
is  masked  in  it.  The  signs  would  be  not 
means,  but  ultimates  to  it.  So  a  writer 
may  never  penetrate  through  the  veil  of 
language  to  the  realities  behind, — may 
know  only  the  mechanism,  and  not  the 
spirit  of  learning  and  literature.  His 
mind  is  then  skeleton-like,  —  his  thought 
is  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

And  yet  is  not  life  greater  than  art  ? 
Why  transform  real  ideas  and  sentiments 
into  typographical  fossils  ?  Why  have  we 
forgotten  the  theory  of  human  life  as  a 
divine  vegetation  ?  Why  not  make  our 
hearts  the  focus  of  the  lights  which  we 
strive  to  catch  in  books  ?  Why  should 
the  wealthy  passivity  of  the  Oriental  ge- 
nius be  so  little  known  among  us  ?  Why 
conceive  of  success  only  as  an  outward 
fruit  plucked  by  conscious  struggle  ?  Ban- 
ish books,  banish  reading,  and  how  much 
time  and  strength  would  be  improvised 
in  which  to  benefit  each  other !  We 
might  become  ourselves  embodiments 
of  all  the  truth  and  beauty  and  good- 
ness now  stagnant  in  libraries,  and  might 
spread  their  aroma  through  the  social 
atmosphere.  The  dynamics  would  sup- 
plant the  mechanics  of  the  soul.  In  the 
volume  of  life  the  literary  man  knows 
only  the  indexes ;  but  he  would  then  be 
introduced  to  the  radiant,  fragrant,  and 
buoyant  contents,  to  the  beauty  and  the 
mystery,  to  the  great  passions  and  long 
contemplations.  The  eternal  spicy  breeze 
would  transform  the  leaden  atmosphere 
of  his  thought.  An  outlaw  of  the  uni- 
verse for  his  sins,  he  would  then  be  re- 
stored to  the  realities  of  the  heart  and 
mind.  He  would  then  for  the  first  time 
discover  the  difference  between  skill 
and  knowledge.  Readers  and  writers 
would  then  be  succeeded  by  human  be- 
ings. The  golden  ante  -  Cadmean  age 
would  come  again.  Literary  sanctity  hav- 
ing become  a  tradition,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  its  pretentious  counterfeits. 
The  alphabet,  decrepit  with  its  long  and 
vast  labors,  would  at  last  be  released. 
The  whole  army  of  writers  would  take 


their  place  among  the  curiosities  of  his- 
tory. The  Alexandrian  thaumaturgists, 
the  Byzantine  historians,  the  scholastic 
dialecticians,  the  serial  novelists,  and 
the  daily  dissertationists,  strung  togeth- 
er, would  make  a  glittering  chain  of 
monomaniacs.  Social  life  is  a  mutual  joy ; 
reading  may  be  rarely  indulged  without 
danger  to  sanity ;  but  writing,  unless  the 
man  have  genius,  is  but  creating  new 
rubbish,  the  nucleus  of  new  deltas  of  ob- 
struction, till  the  river  of  life  shall  lose 
its  way  to  the  ocean,  and  the  Infinite  be 
shut  out  altogether.  The  old  bibliopole 
De  Bury  flattered  himself  that  he  admir- 
ed wisdom  because  it  purchaseth  such 
vast  delight.  He  had  in  mind  the  luxu- 
ry of  reading,  and  did  not  think  that  in 
this  world  wisdom  always  hides  its  head 
or  goes  to  the  stake.  Even  if  literature 
were  not  to  be  abolished  altogether,  it 
is  safe  to  think  that  the  world  would 
be  better  off,  if  there  were  less  writing. 
There  should  be  a  division  of  labor  : 
some  should  read  and  write,  as  some  or- 
dain laws,  create  philosophies,  tend  shops, 
make  chairs,  —  but  why  should  every- 
body dabble  with  literature  ? 

In  all  hypotheses  as  to  the  more  re- 
mote destiny  of  literature,  we  can  but 
be  struck  by  the  precariousness  of  its  ex- 
istence. It  is  art  imperishable  and  ever- 
changing  material.  A  fire  once  extin- 
guished perhaps  half  the  world's  litera- 
ture, and  struck  thousands  from  the  list 
of  authors.  The  forgetfulness  of  mankind 
in  the  mysterious  mediaeval  age  again 
diminished  by  more  than  half  the  world 
of  books.  There  are  many  books  which 
surely,  and  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  elements,  but 
the  process  cannot  be  seen.  A  whole  army 
of  books  perishes  with  every  revolution 
of  taste.  And  yet  the  amount  of  current 
writing  surpasses  the  strength  of  man's 
intellect  or  the  length  of  his  years.  Sure- 
ly, the  press  is  very  much  of  a  nuisance 
as  well  as  a  blessing.  Its  products  are 
getting  very  much  in  the  way,  and  the 
impulse  of  the  world  is  too  strong  to  allow 
itself  to  be  clogged  by  them.  Something 
must  be  done. 
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Among  possibilities,  let  the  following 
be  suggested.  The  world  may  perhaps 
return  from  unsymbolical  to  symbolical 
writing.  There  is  a  science  older  than 
anything  but  shadowy  traditions,  and  im- 
memorially  linked  with  religion,  poetry, 
and  art.  It  is  the  almost  forgotten  sci- 
ence of  symbolism.  Symbols,  as  compar- 
ed with  letters,  are  a  higher  and  more 
potent  style  of  expression.  They  are  the 
earthly  shadows  of  eternal  truth.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  fine  arts,  of  painting, 
sculpture,  the  stage,  —  it  will  be  the  lan- 
guage of  life,  when,  rising  in  the  scale  of 
being,  we  shall  return  from  the  dead  sea 
of  literature  to  the  more  energetic  alge- 
bra of  symbolical  meanings.  In  these,  the 
forms  of  the  reason  and  of  Nature  come 
into  visible  harmony  ;  the  hopes  of  man 
find  their  shadows  in  the  struggles  of  the 
universe,  and  the  lights  of  the  spirit  clus- 
ter myriad-fold  around  the  objects  of  Na- 
ture. Let  Phoenician  language  be  vivi- 
fied into  the  universal  poetry  of  symbol- 
ism, and  thought  would  then  become  life, 
instead  of  the  ghost  of  life.  Current  lit- 
erature would  give  way  to  a  new  and  true 
mythology ;  authors  and  editors  would 
suffer  a  transformation  similar  to  that  of 
type  -  setters  into  artists,  and  of  news- 
boys into  connoisseurs ;  and  the  figures 
of  a  noble  humanity  would  fill  the  public 
mind,  no  longer  confused  and  degraded 
by  the  perpetual  vision  of  leaden  and 
unsuggestive  letters.  From  that  time 
prose  would  be  extinct,  and  poetry  would 
be  all  in  all.  History  would  renew  its 
youth,  —  would  find,  after  the  struggles, 
attainments,  and  developments  of  its  man- 
hood, that  there  is  after  all  nothing  wiser 
in  thought,  no  truer  law,  than  the  in- 
stincts of  childhood. 

Or,  again  :  improvements  have  already 
been  made  which  promise  as  an  ultimate 
result  to  transform  the  largest  library  in- 
to a  miniature  for  the  pocket.  Stenog- 
raphy may  yet  reach  to  a  degree  that 
it  will  be  able  to  write  folios  on  the 
thumb-nail,  and  dispose  all  the  literature 
of  the  world  comfortably  in  a  gentle- 
man's pocket,  before  he  sets  out  on  his 
summer  excursion.  The  contents  of  vast 
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tomes,  bodies  of  history  and  of  science, 
may  be  so  reduced  that  the  eye  can  cov- 
er them  at  a  glance,  and  the  process  of 
reading  be  as  rapid  as  that  of  thought. 
The  mind,  instead  of  wearying  of  slow 
perusal,  would  have  to  spur  its  lightning 
to  keep  pace  with  the  eye.  Many  books 
are  born  of  mere  vagueness  and  cloud- 
iness of  thought.  All  such,  when  thus 
compressed  into  their  reality,  would  go 
out  in  eternal  night.  There  is  something 
overpowering  in  the  conception  of  the 
high  pressure  to  which  life  in  all  its  de- 
partments may  some  time  be  brought. 
The  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing 
would  be  slight.  The  mental  labor  of 
comprehending  would  be  immense.  The 
mind,  instead  of  being  subdued,  would  be 
spurred,  by  what  it  works  in.  We  are 
now  cramped  and  checked  by  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  linguistic  red  -  tape 
in  which  we  have  to  operate ;  but  then 
men,  freed  from  these  bonds,  the  husks 
of  thought  almost  all  thrown  away,  would 
be  purer,  live  faster,  do  greater,  die 
younger.  AVhat  magnificent  physical  im- 
provements, we  may  suppose,  will  then 
aid  the  powers  of  the  soul !  The  old 
world  would  then  be  subdued,  nevermore 
to  strike  a  blow  at  its  lithe  conqueror, 
man.  The  department  of  the  newspaper, 
with  inconceivable  photographic  and  tel- 
egraphic resources,  may  then  be  extend- 
ed to  the  solar  or  the  stellar  systems,  and 
the  turmoils  of  all  creation  would  be  re- 
ported at  our  breakfast  -  tables.  Men 
would  rise  every  morning  to  take  an  in- 
telligible account  of  the  aspects  and  the 
prospects  of  the  universe. 

Or,  once  more :  shall  we  venture  into 
the  speculative  domain  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  and  give  the  rationale  of  our 
times  ?  What  is  the  divine  mission  of 
the  great  marvel  of  our  age,  namely,  its 
periodical  and  fugitive  literature  ?  The 
intellectual  and  moral  world  of  mankind 
reforms  itself  at  the  outset  of  new  civili- 
zations, as  Nature  reforms  itself  at  every 
new  geological  epoch.  The  first  step  to- 
ward a  reform,  as  toward  a  crystalliza- 
tion, is  a  solution.  There  was  a  solvent 
period  between  the  unknown  Orient  and 
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the  greatness  of  Greece,  between  the 
Classic  and  the  Middle  Ages,  —  and  now 
humanity  is  again  solvent,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  traditions  which  issued  out 
of  feudalism  to  the  novelty  of  democratic 
crystallization.  But  as  the  youth  of  all 
animals  is  prolonged  in  proportion  to 
their  dignity  in  the  scale  of  being,  so  is  it 
with  the  children  of  history.  Destiny  is 
the  longest  -  lived  of  all  things.  We  are 
not  going  to  accomplish  it  all  at  once. 
We  have  got  to  fight  for  it,  to  endure  the 
newspapers  in  behalf  of  it.  We  are  in  a 
place  where  gravitation  changing  goes 
the  other  way.  For  the  first  time,  all 
reigning  ideas  now  find  their  focus  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  giant  touches  the 
earth  to  recover  his  strength.  History 
returns  to  the  people.  After  two  thou- 
sand years,  popular  intelligence  is  again 
to  be  revived.  And  under  what  new 
conditions  ?  We  live  in  a  telescopic, 
microscopic,  telegraphic  universe,  all  the 
elements  of  which  are  brought  together 
ucder  the  combined  operation  of  fire  and 
water,  as  erst,  in  primitive  Nature,  vul- 
canic and  plutonic  forces  struggled  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  heaven  and  hell  to 
form  the  earth.  The  long  ranges  of  his- 
tory have  left  with  us  one  definite  idea  : 
it  is  that  of  progress,  the  intellectual  pas- 
sion of  our  time.  All  our  science  demon- 
strates it,  all  our  poetry  sings  it.  De- 
mocracy is  the  last  term  of  political  prog- 
ress. Popular  intelligence  and  virtue  are 
the  conditions  of  democracy.  To  pro- 
duce these  is  the  mission  of  periodical 
literature.  The  vast  complexities  of  the 
world,  all  knowledge  and  all  purpose, 
are  being  reduced  in  the  crucible  of  the 
popular  mind  to  a  common  product. 
Knowledge  lives  neither  in  libraries  nor 
in  rare  minds,  but  in  the  general  heart. 
Great  men  are  already  mythical,  and 
great  ideas  are  admitted  only  so  far  as 
we,  the  people,  can  see  something  in 


them.  By  no  great  books  or  long  trea- 
tises, but  by  a  ceaseless  flow  of  brevi- 
ties and  repetitions,  is  the  pulverized 
thought  of  the  world  wrought  into  the 
soul.  It  is  amazing  how  many  signifi- 
cant passages  in  history  and  in  literature 
are  reproduced  in  the  essays  of  maga- 
zines and  the  leaders  of  newspapers  by 
allusion  and  illustration,  and  by  constant 
iteration  beaten  into  the  heads  of  the 
people.  The  popular  mind  is  now  feed- 
ing upon  and  deriving  tone  from  the 
best  things  that  literary  commerce  can 
produce  from  the  whole  world,  past  and 
present.  There  is  no  finer  example  of 
the  popularization  of  science  than  Agassiz 
addressing  the  American  people  through 
the  columns  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Of 
the  popular  heart  which  used  to  rumble 
only  about  once  in  a  century  the  news- 
papers are  now  the  daily  organs.  They 
are  creating  an  organic  general  mind,  the 
soil  for  future  grand  ideas  and  institutes. 
As  the  soul  reaches  a  higher  stage  in  its 
destiny  than  ever  before,  the  scaffolding 
by  which  it  has  risen  is  to  be  thrown 
aside.  The  quality  of  libraries  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  soul.  Spiritual  life  is 
now  to  exert  its  influence  directly,  with- 
out the  mechanism  of  letters,  —  is  going 
to  exert  itself  through  the  social  atmos- 
phere, —  and  all  history  and  thought  are 
to  be  perpetuated  and  to  grow,  not  in 
books,  but  in  minds. 

And  yet,  though  we  thus  justify  con- 
temporary writing,  we  can  but  think,  that, 
after  long  ages  of  piecemeal  and  bon-mot 
literature,  we  shall  at  length  return  to  se- 
rious studies,  vast  syntheses,  great  works. 
The  nebulous  world  of  letters  shall  be 
again  concentred  into  stars.  The  epoch 
of  the  printing-press  has  run  itself  nearly 
through  ;  but  a  new  epoch  and  a  new  art 
shall  arise,  by  which  the  achievements  and 
the  succession  of  genius  shall  be  perpet- 
uated. 
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BURN,  O  evening  hearth,  and  wakeii 

Pleasant  visions,  as  of  old  ! 
Though  the  house  by  winds  be  shaken, 

Safe  I  keep  this  room  of  gold  ! 

Ah,  no  longer  wizard  Fancy 

Builds  its  castles  in  the  air, 
Luring  me  by  necromancy 

Up  the  never-ending  stair  ! 

But,  instead,  it  builds  me  bridges 

Over  many  a  dark  ravine, 
Where  beneath  the  gusty  ridges 

Cataracts  dash  and  roar  unseen. 

And  I  cross  them,  little  heeding 
Blast  of  wind  or  torrent's  roar, 

As  I  follow  the  receding 

Footsteps  that  have  gone  before. 

Nought  avails  the  imploring  gesture, 
Nought  avails  the  cry  of  pain  ! 

When  I  touch  the  flying  vesture, 
'T  is  the  gray  robe  of  the  rain. 

Baffled  I  return,  and,  leaning 

O'er  the  parapets  of  cloud, 
Watch  the  mist  that  intervening 

Wraps  the  valley  in  its  shroud. 

And  the  sounds  of  life  ascending 
Faintly,  vaguely,  meet  the  ear, 

Murmur  of  bells  and  voices  blending 
With  the  rush  of  waters  near. 

Well  I  know  what  there  lies  hidden, 
Every  tower  and  town  and  farm, 

And  again  the  land  forbidden 
Reassumes  its  vanished  charm. 

Well  I  know  the  secret  places, 
And  the  nests  in  hedge  and  tree  ; 

At  what  doors  are  friendly  faces, 
In  what  hearts  a  thought  of  me. 

Through  the  mist  and  darkness  sinking, 
Blown  by  wind  and  beaten  by  shower, 

Down  I  fling  the  thought  I  'm  thinking, 
Down  I  toss  this  Alpine  flower. 
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EIGHTEEN  years  ago  there  occurred 
in  one  of  the  provinces  of  France  a  case 
of  an  abnormal  character,  marked  by 
extraordinary  phenomena,  —  interesting 
to  the  scientific,  and  especially  to  the 
medical  world.  The  authentic  docu- 
ments in  this  case  are  rare ;  and  though 
the  case  itself  is  often  alluded  to,  its  de- 
tails have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
reproduced  from  these  documents  in  an 
English  dress,  or  presented  in  trustwor- 
thy form  to  the  American  public.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  Commune  of  La  Perriere, 
situated  in  the  Department  of  Orne,  in 
January,  1846. 

It  was  critically  observed,  at  the  time, 
by  Dr.  Verger,  an  intelligent  physician 
of  Bellesme,  a  neighboring  town.  He 
details  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
two  letters  addressed  to  the  "  Journal  du 
Magnetisme,"  —  one  dated  January  29, 
the  other  February  2,  1846.*  The  edi- 
tor of  that  journal,  M.  Hebert,  (de  Garny,) 
himself  repaired  to  the  spot,  made  the 
most  minute  researches  into  the  matter, 
and  gives  us  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  inquiries  in  a  report,  also  published 
in  the  "  Journal  du  Magnetisme."  f  A 
neighboring  proprietor,  M.  Jules  de  Fa- 
remont, followed  up  the  case  with  care, 
from  its  very  commencement,  and  has 
left  on  record  a  detailed  report  of  his  ob- 
servations-f  Finally,  after  the  girl's 
arrival  in  Paris,  Dr.  Tanchon  carefully 
studied  the  phenomena,  and  has  given 
the  results  in  a  pamphlet  published  at 
the  time.§  He  it  was,  also,  who  address- 
ed to  M.  Arago  a  note  on  the  subject, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Academy  by 
that  distinguished  man,  at  their  session 
of  February  16,  1846.  ||  Arago  himself 

*  Journal  du  Magnetisme,  for  1846,  pp.  80-84. 

t  Pp.  89-106. 

J  In  Dr.  Tanchon's  pamphlet,  pp.  46-53. 

§  Enquete  sur  f  Authenticity  des  Phe'nomenes 
filectriques  d'Angelique  Coltin,  par  le  Dr. 
Tanchon.  Bailli  ere,  Paris,  1846. 

||  See  Minutes  of  the  Academy,  Session  of 
Monday,  February  16,  1846. 


had  then  seen  the  girl  only  a  few  min- 
utes, but  even  in  that  brief  time  had  veri- 
fied a  portion  of  the  phenomena. 

Dr.  Tanchon's  pamphlet  contains  four- 
teen letters,  chiefly  from  medical  men 
and  persons  holding  official  positions  in 
Bellesme,  Mortagne,  and  other  neighbor- 
ing towns,  given  at  length  and  signed  by 
the  writers,  all  of  whom  examined  the 
girl,  while  yet  in  the  country.  Their  tes- 
timony is  so  circumstantial,  so  strictly 
concurrent  in  regard  to  all  the  main 
phenomena,  and  so  clearly  indicative  of 
the  care  and  discrimination  with  which 
the  various  observations  were  made,  that 
there  seems  no  good  reason,  unless  we 
find  such  in  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
ena themselves,  for  refusing  to  give  it 
credence.  Several  of  the  writers  ex- 
pressly affirm  the  accuracy  of  M.  He- 
bert's  narrative,  and  all  of  them,  by  the 
details  they  furnish,  corroborate  it.  Main- 
ly from  that  narrative,  aided  by  some  of 
the  observations  of  M.  de  Faremont,  I 
compile  the  following  brief  statement  of 
the  chief  facts  in  this  remarkable  case. 

Angelique  Cottin,  a  peasant-girl  four- 
teen years  of  age,  robust  and  in  good 
health,  but  very  imperfectly  educated 
and  of  limited  intelligence,  lived  with 
her  aunt,  the  widow  Loisnard,  in  a  cot- 
tage with  an  earthen  floor,  close  to  the 
Chateau  of  Monti-Mer,  inhabited  by  its 
proprietor,  already  mentioned,  M.  de 
Faremont. 

The  weather,  for  eight  days  previous 
to  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1846,  had 
been  heavy  and  tempestuous,  with  con- 
stantly recurring  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  electricity. 

On  the  evening  of  that  fifteenth  of 
January,  at  eight  o'clock,  while  Ange- 
lique, in  company  with  three  other  young 
girls,  was  at  work,  as  usual,  in  her  aunt's 
cottage,  weaving  ladies'  silk-net  gloves, 
the  frame,  made  of  rough  oak  and  weigh- 
ing about  twenty-five  pounds,  to  which 
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was  attached  the  end  of  the  warp,  was 
upset,  and  the  candlestick  on  it  thrown 
to  the  ground.  The  girls,  blaming  each 
other  as  having  caused  the  accident,  re- 
placed the  frame,  relighted  the  candle, 
and  went  to  work  again.  A  second  time 
the  frame  was  thrown  down.  Thereupon 
the  children  ran  away,  afraid  of  a  thing 
so  strange,  and,  with  the  superstition 
common  to  their  class,  dreaming  of  witch- 
craft. The  neighbors,  attracted  by  their 
cries,  refused  to  credit  their  story.  So, 
returning,  but  with  fear  and  trembling, 
two  of  them  at  first,  afterwards  a  third, 
resumed  their  occupation,  without  the  re- 
currence of  the  alarming  phenomenon. 
But  as  soon  as  the  girl  Cottin,  imitating 
her  companions,  had  touched  her  warp, 
the  frame  was  agitated  again,  moved 
about,  was  upset,  and  then  thrown  vio- 
lently back.  The  girl  was  drawn  irre- 
sistibly after  it ;  but  as  soon  as  she  touch- 
ed it,  it  mpved  still  farther  away. 

Upon  this  the  aunt,  thinking,  like  the 
children,  that  there  must  be  sorcery  in 
the  case,  took  her  niece  to  the  parsonage 
of  La  Perriere,  demanding  exorcism. 
The  curate,  an  enlightened  man,  at  first 
laughed  at  her  story;  but  the  girl  had 
brought  her  glove  with  her,  and  fixing 
it  to  a  kitchen-chair,  the  chair,  like  the 
frame,  was  repulsed  and  upset,  without 
being  touched  by  Angelique.  The  cu- 
rate then  sat  down  on  the  chair ;  but  both 
chair  and  he  were  thrown  to  the  ground 
in  like  manner.  Thus  practically  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon 
which  he  could  not  explain,  the  good 
man  reassured  the  terrified  aunt  by  tell- 
ing her  it  was  some  bodily  disease,  and, 
very  sensibly,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
physicians. 

The  next  day  the  aunt  related  the  above 
particulars  to  M.  de  Faremont ;  but  for 
the  time  the  effects  had  ceased.  Three 
days  later,  at  nine  o'clock,  that  gentle- 
man was  summoned  to  the  cottage,  where 
he  verified  the  fact  that  the  frame  was 
at  intervals  thrown  back  from  Angelique 
with  such  force,  that,  when  exerting  his 
utmost  strength  and  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  its  mo- 


tion. He  observed  that  the  motion  was 
partly  rotary,  from  left  to  right.  He 
particularly  noticed  that  the  girl's  feet 
did  not  touch  the  frame,  and  that,  when 
it  was  repulsed,  she  seemed  drawn  irre- 
sistibly after  it,  stretching  out  her  hands, 
as  if  instinctively,  towards  it.  It  was  af- 
terwards remarked,  that,  when  a  piece 
of  furniture  or  other  object,  thus  acted 
upon  by  Angelique,  was  too  heavy  to 
be  moved,  she  herself  was  thrown  back, 
as  if  by  the  reaction  of  the  force  upon 
her  person. 

By  this  time  the  cry  of  witchcraft  was 
raised  in  the  neighborhood,  and  public 
opinion  had  even  designated  by  name 
the  sorcerer  who  had  cast  the  spell.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  January  the  phenom- 
ena increased  in  violence  and  in  variety. 
A  chair  on  which  the  girl  attempted  to 
sit  down,  though  held  by  three  strong 
men,  was  thrown  off,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts,  to  several  yards'  distance.  Shov- 
els, tongs,  lighted  firewood,  brushes, 
books,  were  all  set  in  motion  when  the 
girl  approached  them.  A  pair  of  scis- 
sors fastened  to  her  girdle  was  detached, 
and  thrown  into  the  air. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  M. 
de  Faremont  took  the  child  and  her  aunt 
in  his  carriage  to  the  small  neighboring 
town  of  Mamers.  There,  before  two 
physicians  and  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, articles  of  furniture  moved  about 
on  her  approach.  And  there,  also,  the 
following  conclusive  experiment  was  tried 
by  M.  de  Faremont. 

Into  one  end  of  a  ponderous  wooden 
block,  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  he  caused  a  small  hook 
to  be  driven.  To  this  he  made  Angelique 
fix  her  silk.  As  soon  as  she  sat  down 
and  her  frock  touched  the  block,  the  lat- 
ter was  instantly  raised  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  ground  ;  and  this  was  re- 
peated as  much  as  forty  times  in  a  minute. 
Then,  after  suffering  the  girl  to  rest,  M. 
de  Faremont  seated  himself  on  the  block, 
and  was  elevated  in  the  same  way.  Then 
three  men  placed  themselves  upon  it,  and 
were  raised  also,  only  not  quite  so  high. 
"It  is  certain,"  says  M.  de  Faremont, 
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"  that  I  and  one  of  the  most  athletic  por- 
ters of  the  Halle  could  not  have  lifted 
that  block  with  the  three  persons  seated 
on  it"  * 

Dr.  Verger  came  to  Mamers  to  see 
Ange'lique,  whom,  as  well  as  her  family, 
he  had  previously  known.  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  January,  in  the  presence 
of  the  curate  of  Saint  Martin  and  of 
the  chaplain  of  the  Bellesme  hospital, 
the  following  incident  occurred.  As  the 
child  could  not  sew  without  pricking  her- 
self with  the  needle,  nor  use  scissors  with- 
out wounding  her  hands,  they  set  her  to 
shelling  peas,  placing  a  large  basket  be- 
fore her.  As  soon  as  her  dress  touched 
the  basket,  and  she  reached  her  hand  to 
begin  work,  the  basket  was  violently  re- 
pulsed, and  the  peas  projected  upwards 
and  scattered  over  the  room.  This  was 
twice  repeated,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Dr.  Lemonnier,  of  Saint  Mau- 
rice, testifies  to  the  same  phenomenon, 
as  occurring  in  his  presence  and  in  that 
of  the  Procurator  Royal  of  Mortagne  ;  f 
he  noticed  that  the  left  hand  produced 
the  greater  effect.  He  adds,  that,  he  and 
another  gentleman  having  endeavored, 
with  all  their  strength,  to  hold  a  chair 
on  which  Ange'lique  sat  down,  it  was 
violently  forced  from  them,  and  one  of 
its  legs  broken. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  M.  de 
Fare"mont  tried  the  effect  of  isolation. 
When,  by  means  of  dry  glass,  he  isolat- 
ed the  child's  feet  and  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat,  the  chair  ceased  to  move,  and 
she  remained  perfectly  quiet.  M.  Oli- 
vier, government  engineer,  tried  a  sim- 
ilar experiment,  with  the  same  results.f 
A  week  later,  M.  Hebert,  repeating  this 
experiment,  discovered  that  isolation  of 
the  chair  was  unnecessary  ;  it  sufficed  to 
isolate  the  girl.§  Dr.  Beaumont,  vicar 
of  Pin-la-Garenne,  noticed  a  fact,  insig- 
nificant in  appearance,  yet  quite  as  con- 
clusive as  were  the  more  violent  mani- 
festations, as  to  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomena. Having  moistened  with  saliva 
the  scattered  hairs  on  his  own  arm,  so 

*  Enquete,  etc.,  p.  49.      t  Hnd-  P-  40. 
J  Ibid.  p.  42.  §  Ibid.  p.  22. 


that  they  lay  flattened,  attached  to  the 
epidermis,  when  he  approached  his  arm 
to  the  left  arm  of  the  girl,  the  hairs  in- 
stantly erected  themselves.  M.  He'bert 
repeated  the  same  experiment  several 
times,  always  with  a  similar  result.* 

M.  Olivier  also  tried  the  following. 
With  a  stick  of  sealing  -  wax,  which  he 
had  subjected  to  friction,  he  touched  the 
girl's  arm,  and  it  gave  her  a  considera- 
ble shock ;  but  touching  her  with  an- 
other similar  stick,  that  had  not  been 
rubbed,  she  experienced  no  effect  what- 
ever, f  Yet  when  M.  de  Fardmont,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  tried  the  same 
experiment  with  a  stick  of  sealing-wax 
and  a  glass  tube,  well  prepared  by  rub- 
bing, he  obtained  no  effect  whatever. 
So  also  a  pendulum  of  light  pith,  brought 
into  close  proximity  to  her  person  at  va- 
rious points,  was  neither  attracted  nor 
repulsed,  in  the  slightest  degree.^ 

Towards  the  beginning  of  February, 
Ange'lique  was  obliged,  for  several  days, 
to  eat  standing ;  she  could  not  sit  down 
on  a  chair.  This  fact  Dr.  Verger  re- 
peatedly verified.  Holding  her  by  the 
arm  to  prevent  accident,  the  moment 
she  touched  the  chair  it  was  projected 
from  under  her,  and  she  would  have  fall- 
en but  for  his  support.  At  such  times, 
to  take  rest,  she  had  to  seat  herself  on 
the  floor,  or  on  a  stone  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

On  one  such  occasion,  "  she  approach- 
ed," says  M.  de  Faremont,  "  one  of  those 
rough,  heavy  bedsteads  used  by  the  peas- 
antry, weighing,  with  the  coarse  bed- 
clothes, some  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
sought  to  lie  down  on  it.  The  bed  shook 
and  oscillated  in  an  incredible  manner; 
no  force  that  I  know  of  is  capable  of 
communicating  to  it  such  a  movement. 
Then  she  went  to  another  bed,  which 
was  raised  from  the  ground  on  wooden 
rollers,  six  inches  in  diameter ;  and  it 
was  immediately  thrown  off  the  rollers." 
All  this  M.  de  Faremont  personally  wit- 
nessed^ 

On  the  evenins  of  the  second  of  Feb- 


Enquete,  etc.,  p.  22. 
Ibid.  p.  47. 


t  Ibid.  p.  43. 
§  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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ruary,  Dr.  Verger  received  Angelique 
into  his  house.  On  that  day  and  the 
next,  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons 
came  to  see  her.  The  constant  experi- 
ments, which  on  that  occasion  were  con- 
tinued into  the  night,  so  fatigued  the 
poor  girl  that  the  effects  were  sensibly 
diminished.  Yet  even  then  a  small  ta- 
ble brought  near  to  her  was  thrown 
down  so  violently  that  it  broke  to  pieces. 
It  was  of  cherry-wood  and  varnished. 

"  In  a  general  way,"  says  Dr.  Beau- 
mont-Chardon,  "  I  think  the  effects  were 
more  marked  with  me  than  with  others, 
because  I  never  evinced  suspicion,  and 
spared  her  all  suffering ;  and  I  thought 
I  could  observe,  that,  although  her  pow- 
ers were  not  under  the  control  of  her 
will,  yet  they  were  greatest  when  her 
mind  was  at  ease,  and  she  was  in  good 
spirits."*  It  appeared,  also,  that  on 
waxed,  or  even  tiled  floors,  but  more 
especially  on  carpets,  the  effects  were 
much  less  than  on  an  earthen  floor  like 
that  of  the  cottage  where  they  originally 
showed  themselves. 

At  first  wooden  furniture  seemed  ex- 
clusively affected ;  but  at  a  later  period 
metal  also,  as  tongs  and  shovels,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  appeared  to  be  subject- 
ed to  this  extraordinary  influence.  When 
,  the  child's  powers  were  the  most  active, 
actual  contact  was  not  necessary.  Ar- 
ticles of  furniture  and  other  small  ob- 
jects moved,  if  she  accidentally  approach- 
ed them. 

Up  to  the  sixth  of  February  she  had 
been  visited  by  more  than  two  thousand 
persons,  including  distinguished  physi- 
cians from  the  towns  of  Bellesme  and 
Mortagne,  and  from  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, magistrates,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics, 
and  others.  Some  gave  her  money. 

Then,  in  an  evil  hour,  listening  to 
mercenary  suggestion,  the  parents  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  poor  girl  might 
be  made  a  source  of  pecuniary  gain ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  advice  and  re- 
monstrance of  her  true  friends,  M.  de 

*  Enquete,  etc.,  p.  35.  They  were  greater, 
also,  after  meals  than  before;  so  Hubert  ob- 
served, p.  22. 


Faremont,  Dr.  Verger,  M.  Hebert,  and 
others,  her  father  resolved  to  exhibit  her 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  road  they  were  occasionally 
subjected  to  serious  annoyances.  The  re- 
port of  the  marvels  above  narrated  had 
spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  the  populace, 
by  hundreds,  followed  the  carriage,  hoot- 
ing and  abusing  the  sorceress. 

Arrived  at  the  French  metropolis,  they 
put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Kennes,  No.  23, 
Rue  des  Deux-lScus.  There,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twelfth  of  February,  Dr.  Tan- 
chon  saw  Angelique  for  the  first  time. 

This  gentleman  soon  verified,  among 
other  phenomena,  the  following.  A  chair, 
which  he  held  firmly  with  both  hands, 
was  forced  back  as  soon  as  she  attempt- 
ed to  sit  down  ;  a  middle  -  sized  dining- 
table  was  displaced  and  repulsed  by  the 
touch  of  her  dress  ;  a  large  sofa,  on  which 
Dr.  Tanchon  was  sitting,  was  pushed  vio- 
lently to  the  wall,  as  soon  as  the  child 
sat  down  beside  him.  The  Doctor  re- 
marked, that,  when  a  chair  was  thrown 
back  from  under,  her,  her  clothes  seem- 
ed attracted  by  it,  and  adhered  to  it,  un- 
til it  was  repulsed  beyond  their  reach ; 
that  the  power  was  greater  from  the  left 
hand  than  from  the  right,  and  that  the 
former  was  warmer  than  the  latter,  and 
often  trembled,  agitated  by  unusual  con- 
tractions ;  that  the  influence  emanating 
from  the  girl  was  intermittent,  not  per- 
manent, being  usually  most  powerful 
from  seven  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, possibly  influenced  by  the  princi- 
pal meal  of  the  day,  dinner,  taken  at 
six  o'clock  ;  that,  if  the  girl  was  cut  off 
from  contact  with  the  earth,  either  by 
placing  her  feet  on  a  non  -  conductor 
or  merely  by  keeping  them  raised  from 
the  ground,  the  power  ceased,  and  she 
could  remain  seated  quietly ;  that,  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm,  if  her  left  hand  touch- 
ed any  object,  she  threw  it  from  her  as 
if  it  burned  her,  complaining  that  it  prick- 
ed her,  especially  on  the  wrist ;  that,  hap- 
pening one  day  to  touch  accidentally  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  the  girl  ran  from  him, 
crying  out  with  pain ;  and  that  repeated 
observation  assured  him  of  the  fact  that 
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there  was,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  at  the  point  where  the  superior 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  inserted  in  the 
cranium,  a  point  so  acutely  sensitive  that 
the  child  would  not  suffer  there  the  light- 
est touch ;  and,  finally,  that  the  girl's 
pulse,  often  irregular,  usually  varied  from 
one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  beats  a  minute. 

A  curious  observation  made  by  this  phy- 
sician was,  that,  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est action,  a  cool  breeze,  or  gaseous  cur- 
rent, seemed  to  flow  from  her  person. 
This  he  felt  on  his  hand,  as  distinctly  as 
one  feels  the  breath  during  an  ordinary 
expiration.* 

He  remarked,  also,  that  the  intermit- 
tence  of  the  child's  power  seemed  to  de- 
pend in  a  measure  on  her  state  of  mind. 
She  was  often  in  fear  lest  some  one  should 
touch  her  from  behind  ;  the  phenomena 
themselves  agitated  her ;  in  spite  of  a 
month's  experience,  each  time  they  oc- 
curred she  drew  back,  as  if  alarmed. 
And  all  such  agitations  seemed  to  dimin- 
ish her  power.  When  she  was  careless, 
and  her  mind  was  diverted  to  something 
else,  the  demonstrations  were  always  the 
most  energetic. 

From  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  if  it 
touched  her  finger,  she  received  a  sharp 
shock  ;  while  the  contact  of  the  south 
pole  produced  upon  her  no  effect  what- 
ever. This  effect  was  uniform  ;  and  the 
girl  could  always  tell  which  pole  touched 
her. 

Dr.  Tanchon  ascertained  from  the 
mother  that  no  indications  of  puberty 
had  yet  manifested  themselves  in  her 
daughter's  case. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  facts,  em- 
bodied in  a  report  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Tanchon  on  the  fifteenth  of  February. 
He  took  it  with  him  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  asked  M.  Arago  if  he  had  seen 
the  electric  girl,  and  if  he  intended  to 
bring  her  case  that  evening  to  the  notice 
of  the  Academy.  Arago  replied  to  both 
questions  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  — 
"  If  you  have  seen  her,  I  shall  receive 
*  Enquele,  etc.,  p.  5. 


from  you  with  pleasure  any  communi- 
cation you  may  have  to  make." 

Dr.  Tanchon  then  read  to  him  the  re- 
port ;  and  at  the  session  of  that  evening, 
Arago  presented  it,  stated  what  he  him- 
self had  seen,  and  proposed  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  case.  His  statement  was  received  by 
his  audience  with  many  expressions  of  in- 
credulity ;  but  they  acceded  to  his  sug- 
gestion by  naming,  from  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  a  committee  of  six. 

It  appears  that  Arago  had  had  but  a 
single  opportunity,  and  for  the  brief  space 
of  less  than  half  an  hour,  of  witnessing 
the  -phenomena  to  which  he  referred. 
M.  Cholet,  the  speculator  who  advanced 
to  her  parents  the  money  necessary  to 
bring  Angelique  to  Paris,  had  taken  the 
girl  and  her  parents  to  the  Observatory, 
where  Arago  then  was,  who,  at  the  ear- 
nest instance  of  Cholet,  agreed  to  test 
the  child's  powers  at  once.  There  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  besides  Arago, 
MM.  Mathieu  and  Laugier,  and  an  as- 
tronomer of  the  Observatory,  named  M. 
Goujon. 

The  experiment  of  the  chair  perfectly 
succeeded.  It  was  projected  with  great 
violence  against  the  wall,  while  the  girl 
was  thrown  on  the  other  side.  This  ex- 
periment was  repeated  several  times  by 
Arago  himself,  and  each  time  with  the 
same  result.  He  could  not,  with  all  his 
force,  hinder  the  chair  from  being  thrown 
back.  Then  MM.  Goujon  and  Laugier 
attempted  to  hold  it,  but  with  as  lit- 
tle success.  Finally,  M.  Goujon  seated 
himself  first  on  half  the  chair,  and  at 
the  moment  when  Angdlique  was  taking 
her  seat  beside  him  the  chair  was  thrown 
down. 

When  Angelique  approached  a  small 
table,  at  the  instant  that  her  apron  touch- 
ed it,  it  was  repulsed. 

These  particulars  were  given  in  all 
the  medical  journals  of  the  day,*  as  well 
as  in  the  "  Journal  des  Debats  "  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  and  tho  "  Courrier  Fran9ais  " 
of  February  19,  1846. 

*  I  extract  them  from  the  "Journal  des 
Connaissances  Me'dico-Chirurgicales,"  No.  3. 
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The  minutes  of  the  session  'of  the 
Academy  touch  upon  them  in  the  most 
studiously  brief  and  guarded  manner. 
They  say,  the  sitting  lasted  only  some 
minutes.  They  admit,  however,  the  main 
fact,  namely,  that  the  movements  of  the 
chair,  occurring  as  soon  as  Angdlique 
seated  herself  upon  it,  were  most  violent 
("  (Tune  extreme  violence  ").  But  as  to 
the  other  experiment,  they  allege  that 
M.  Arago  did  not  clearly  perceive  the 
movement  of  the  table  by  the  mere  in- 
tervention of  the  girl's  apron,  though  the 
other  observers  did.*  It  is  added,  that 
the  girl  produced  no  effect  on  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

Some  accounts  represent  Arago  as  ex- 
pressing himself  much  more  decidedly. 
He  may  have  done  so,  in  addressing  the 
Academy ;  but  I  find  no  official  record 
of  his  remarks. 

He  did  not  assist  at  the  sittings  of  the 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  at  his 
suggestion  ;  but  he  signed  their  report, 
having  confidence,  as  he  declared,  in 
their  judgment,  and  sharing  their  mis- 
trust. 

That  report,  made  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  is  to  the  effect,  that  they  witness- 
ed no  repulsive  agency  on  a  table  or  sim- 
ilar object ;  that  they  saw  no  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  girl's  arm  on  a  magnetic 
needle  ;  that  the  girl  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
poles  of  a  magnet ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
only  result  they  obtained  was  sudden 
and  violent  movements  of  chairs  on  which 
the  child  was  seated.  They  add,  "  Se- 
rious suspicions  having  arisen  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  movements  were 
produced,  the  committee  decided  to  sub- 
mit them  to  a  strict  examination,  declar- 
ing, in  plain  terms,  that  they  would  en- 
deavor to  discover  what  part  certain 
adroit  and  concealed  manoeuvres  of  the 
hands  and  feet  had  in  their  production. 

*  The  words  are,— "M.  Arago  n'a  pas  aper- 
^u  nettement  les  agitations  annonce'es  comme 
£tant  engendre"es  a  distance,  par  Pinterme'- 
diaire  d'un  tablier,  sur  un  gueYidon  en  bois: 
d'autres  observateurs  ont  trouve'  que  les  agita- 
tions e"taient  sensibles." 


From  that  moment  we  were  informed 
that  the  young  girl  had  lost  her  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  powers,  and  that  we 
should  be  notified  when  they  reappeared. 
Many  days  have  elapsed ;  no  notice  has 
been  sent  us ;  yet  we  learn  that  Made- 
moiselle Cottin  daily  exhibits  her  exper- 
iments in  private  circles."  And  they 
conclude  by  recommending  "  that  the 
communications  addressed  to  them  in 
her  case  be  considered  as  not  received  " 
(  "  comme  non  avenues  "  ).  In  a  word, 
they  officially  branded  the  poor  girl  as 
an  impostor. 

That,  without  any  inquiry  into  the 
antecedents  of  the  patient,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  obtain  from  those 
medical  men  who  had  followed  up  the 
case  from  its  commencement  what  they 
had  observed,  and  that,  in  advance  of 
the  strict  examination  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  make,  they  should  insult  the  un- 
fortunate girl  by  declaring  that  they  in- 
tended to  find  out  the  tricks  with  which 
she  had  been  attempting  to  deceive  them, 
—  all  this  is  not  the  less  lamentable  be- 
cause it  is  common  among  those  who  sit 
in  the  high  places  of  science. 

If  these  Academicians  had  been  moved 
by  a  simple  love  of  truth,  not  urged  by 
a  self-complacent  eagerness  to  display 
their  own  sagacity,  they  might  have  found 
a  more  probable  explanation  of  the  ces- 
sation, after  their  first  session,  of  some 
of  Angelique's  chief  powers. 

Such  an  explanation  is  furnished  to 
us  by  Dr.  Tanchon,  who  was  present, 
by  invitation,  at  the  sittings  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

He  informs  us,,  that,  at  their  first  sit- 
ting, held  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  February,  after  the 
committee  had  witnessed,  twice  repeat- 
ed, the  violent  displacement  of  a  chair 
held  with  all  his  strength  by  one  of  their 
number,  (M.  Rayet,)  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  similar  experiments  and  patient- 
ly waiting  to  observe  the  phenomena  as 
they  presented  themselves,  they  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  satisfy  their  own  preconcep- 
tions. They  brought  Angelique  into  con- 
tact with  a  voltaic  battery.  Then  they. 
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placed  on  the  bare  arm  of  the  child  a 
dead  frog,  anatomically  prepared  after 
the  manner  of  Matteucci,  that  is,  the  skin 
removed,  and  the  animal  dissected  so  as 
to  expose  the  lumbar  nerves.  By  a  gal- 
vanic current,  they  caused  this  frog  to 
move,  apparently  to  revive,  on  the  girl's 
arm.  The  effect  upon  her  may  be  im- 
agined. The  ignorant  child,  terrified  out 
of  her  senses,  spoke  of  nothing  else  the 
rest  of  the  day,  dreamed  of  dead  frogs 
coming  to  life  all  night,  and  began  to 
talk  eagerly  about  it  again  the  first  thing 
the  next  morning.*  From  that  time  her 
attractive  and  repulsive  powers  gradual- 
ly declined. 

In  addition  to  the  privilege  of  much 
accumulated  learning,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  varied  scientific  research, 
we  must  have  something  else,  if  we  would 
advance  yet  farther  in  true  knowledge. 
We  must  be  imbued  with  a  simple,  faith- 
ful spirit,  not  presuming,  not  preoccu- 
pied. We  must  be  willing  to  sit  down 
at  the  feet  of  Truth,  humble,  patient,  do- 
cile, single-hearted.  We  must  not  be 
wise  in  our  own  conceit ;  else  the  fool's 
chance  is  better,  than  ours,  to  avoid  er- 
ror, and  distinguish  truth. 

M.  Cohu,  a  medical  man  of  Mortagne, 
writing,  in  March,  1846,  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Tanchon,  after  stating 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  chair,  repeat- 
edly observed  by  himself,  had  been  wit- 
nessed also  by  more  than  a  thousand  per- 
sons, adds, — "  It  matters  not  what  name 
we  may  give  to  this  ;  the  important  point 
is,  to  verify  the  reality  of  a  repulsive 
agency,  and  of  one  that  is  distinctly 
marked ;  the  effects  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  We  may  assign  to  this  agency 
what  seat  we  please,  in  the  cerebellum, 
in  the  pelvis,  or  elsewhere ;  the  fact  is 
material,  visible,  incontestable.  Here 
in  the  Province,  Sir,  we  are  not  very 
learned,  but  we  are  often  very  mistrust- 
ful. In  the  present  case  we  have  ex- 
amined, reexamined,  taken  every  pos- 
sible precaution  against  deception ;  and 
the  more  we  have  seen,  the  deeper  has 
been  our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
*  Enqueie,  etc.,  p.  25. 


phenomenon.  Let  the  Academy  decide 
as  it  will.  We  have  seen;  it  has  not 
seen.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  condition 
to  decide  better  than  it  can,  I  do  not 
say  what  cause  was  operating,  but  what 
effects  presented  themselves,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  remove  even  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt."  * 

M.  Hebert,  too,  states  a  truth  of  great 
practical  value,  when  he  remarks,  that, 
in  the  examination  of  phenomena  of  so 
fugitive  and  seemingly  capricious  a  char- 
acter, involving  the  element  of  vitality, 
and  the  production  of  which  at  any 
given  moment  depends  not  upon  us,  we 
"  ought  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
nature  of  the  fact,  not  insist  that  it  should 
accommodate  itself  to  us." 

For  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  positive  opinion  as  to  what  was  ulti- 
mately the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  do 
not  assume  to  determine  whether  the  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  phenomena,  after 
continuing  for  upwards  of  a  month,  hap- 
pened to  be  about  to  cease  at  the  very 
time  the  committee  began  to  observe 
them,— or  whether  the  harsh  suspicions 
and  terror-inspiring  tests  of  these  gentle- 
men so  wrought  on  the  nervous  system  of 
an  easily  daunted  and  superstitious  girl, 
that  some  of  her  abnormal  powers,  already 
on  the  wane,  presently  disappeared, — or 
whether  the  poor  child,  it  may  be  at  the 
instigation  of  her  parents,  left  without 
the  means  of  support,!  really  did  at  last 
simulate  phenomena  that  once  were  real, 
manufacture  a  counterfeit  of  what  was 
originally  genuine.  I  do  not  take  upon 
myself  to  decide  between  these  various 
hypotheses.  I  but  express  my  conviction, 
that,  for  the  first  few  weeks  at  least,  the 
phenomena  actually  occurred,— and  that, 
had  not  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy 
been  very  unfortunate  or  very  injudi- 

*  Enqwie,  etc.,  p.  36. 

t  M.  Cholet,  the  individual  who,  in  the  hope 
of  gain,  furnished  the  funds  to  bring  Ange"- 
lique  to  Paris  for  exhibition,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  speculation  was  a  failure,  left 
the  girl  and  her  parents  in  that  city,  depend- 
ent on  the  charity  of -strangers  for  daily  sup- 
port, and  for  the  means  of  returning  to  their 
humble  home.  —  Enquete,  etc.,  p.  24. 
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cious,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive their  reality.  And  1  seek  in  vain 
some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  these 
learned  Academicians,  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a  case  so  fraught  with  inter- 
est to  science,  when  I  find  them,  merely 
because  they  do  not  at  once  succeed  in 
personally  verifying  sufficient  to  convince 
them  of  the  existence  of  certain  novel 
phenomena,  not  only  neglecting  to  seek 
evidence  elsewhere,  but  even  rejecting 
that  which  a  candid  observer  had  placed 
within  their  reach. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  judg- 
ment of  the  medical  public  of  Paris. 
The  "  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,"  in  its  is- 
sue of  March  17,  1846,  protests  against 
the  committee's  mode  of  ignoring  the 
matter,  declaring  that  it  satisfied  nobody. 
"Not  received  ! "  said  the  editor  (allud- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  report)  ;  "  that 
would  be  very  convenient,  if  it  were  on- 
ly possible ! "  * 

And  the  "  Gazette  Medicale"  very 
justly  remarks,  — . "  The  non-appearance 
of  the  phenomena  at  such  or  such  a  given 
moment  proves  nothing  in  itself.  It  is 
but  a  negative  fact,  and,  as  such,  cannot 
disprove  the  positive  fact  of  their  appear- 
ance at  another  moment,  if  that  be  other- 
wise satisfactorily  attested."  And  the 
"  Gazette "  goes  on  to  argue,  from  the 
nature  of  the  facts,  that  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable  that  they  should 
have  been  the  result  of  premeditated  im- 
posture. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Academy's 
committee  is  the  less  defensible,  because, 
though  the  attractive  and  repulsive  phe- 
nomena ceased  after  their  first  session, 
other  phenomena,  sufficiently  remark- 
able, still  continued.  As  late  as  the 
tenth  of  March,  the  day  after  the  com- 
mittee made  their  report,  Ange"lique  be- 
ing then  at  Dr.  Tanchon's  house,  a  table 
touched  by  her  apron,  while  her  hands 
were  behind  her  and  her  feet  fifteen 
inches  distant  from  it,  was  raised  entire- 
ly from  the  ground,  though  no  part  of  her 
body  touched  it  This  was  witnessed, 

*  "  Non  avenues!  ce  serait  commode,  si 
c'dtait  possible!" 


besides  Dr.  Tanchon,  by  Dr.  Charpen- 
tier-Mericourt,  who  had  stationed  him- 
self so  as  to  observe  it  from  the  side.  He 
distinctly  saw  the  table  rise,  with  all  four 
legs,  from  the  floor,  and  he  noticed  that 
the  two  legs  of  the  table  farthest  from 
the  girl  rose  first.  He  declares,  that,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  he  perceived  not  the 
slightest  movement  either  of  her  hands 
or  her  feet ;  and  he  regarded  deception, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  utterly 
impossible.* 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  in  pres- 
ence of  five  physicians,  Drs.  Amede'e 
Latour,  Lachaise,  Deleau,  Pichard,  and 
Soule,  the  same  phenomenon  occurred 
twice. 

And  yet  again  on  the  fourteenth,  four 
physicians  being  present,  the  table  was 
raised  a  single  time,  but  with  startling 
force.  It  was  of  rnaho.gany,  with  two 
drawers,  and  was  four  feet  long  by  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide.  We  may  suppose 
it  to  have  weighed  some  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  ;  so  that  the  girl's  power,  in  this 
particular,  appears  to  have  much  de- 
creased since  that  day,  about  the  end 
of  January,  when  M.  de  Faremont  saw 
repeatedly  raised  from  the  ground  a 
block  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds' 
weight,  with  three  men  seated  on  it,  — 
in  all,  not  less  than  five  to  six  hundred 
pounds. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  had  almost  totally  ceased ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
ever  shown  themselves  since  that  time. 

Dr.  Tanchon  considered  them  electri- 
cal. M.  de  Faremont  seems  to  have 
doubted  that  they  were  strictly  so.  In 
a  letter,  dated  Monti-Mer,  November  1, 
1846,  and  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de 
Mirville,  that  gentleman  says,  —  "  The 
electrical  effects  I  have  seen  produced 
in  this  case  varied  so  much,  —  since  un- 
der certain  circumstances  good  conduc- 
tors operated,  and  then  again,  in  others, 
no  effect  was  observable,— that,  if  one 
follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  electrical 
phenomena,  one  finds  evidence  both  for 
and  against.  I  am  well  convinced,  that, 
*  Enquete,  etc.,  p.  30. 
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in  the  case  of  this  child,  there  is  some 
power  other  than  electricity."  * 

But  as  my  object  is  to  state  facts, 
rather  than  to  moot  theories,  I  leave  this 
debatable  ground  to  others,  and  here 
close  a  narrative,  compiled  with  much 
care,  of  this  interesting  and  instructive 
case.  I  was  the  rather  disposed  to  ex- 
amine it  critically  and  report  it  in  detail, 
because  it  seems  to  suggest  valuable  hints, 
if  it  does  not  afford  some  clue,  as  to  the 
character  of  subsequent  manifestations 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

This  case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  My 
limits,  however,  prevent  me  from  here 
reproducing,  as  I  might,  sundry  other 
recent  narratives  more  or  less  analogous 

*  Des  Esprits  et  de  leurs  Manifestations 
Fluidiques,  par  le  Marquis  de  Mirville,  pp. 
379,  380. 


to  that  of  the  girl  Cottin.  To  one  only 
shall  I  briefly  advert :  a  case  related  in 
the  Paris  newspaper,  the  "  Siecle,"  of 
March  4,  1846,  published  when  all  Paris 
was  talking  of  Arago's  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  electric  girl. 

It  is  there  given  on  the  authority  of  a 
principal  professor  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Paris.  The  case,  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Angelique  Cottin,  occurred 
in  the  month  of  December  previous,  in 
the  person  of  a  young  girl,  not  quite  four- 
teen years  old,  apprenticed  to  a  colorist, 
in  the  Rue  Descartes.  The  occurren- 
ces were  quite  as  marked  as  those  in  the 
Cottin  case.  The  professor,  seated  one 
day  near  the  girl,  was  raised  from  the 
floor,  along  with  the  chair  on  which  he 
sat.  There  were  occasional  knockings. 
The  phenomena  commenced  December 
2,  1845,  and  lasted  twelve  days. 
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IT  was  at  this  same  period  of  time  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur  Ed- 
mond  About.  When  I  met  him  he  had 
just  appeared  as  an  author,  and  his  friends 
everywhere  declared  that  Voltaire's  man- 
tle had  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  He  had, 
like  Voltaire,  discovered  instantly  that 
mankind  were  divided  into  hammers  and 
anvils,  and  he  determined  to  be  one  of 
the  hammers.  He  began  his  career  by 
ridiculing  a  poetical  country,  Greece, 
whose  guest  he  had  been,  and  whose  sov- 
ereign and  ministers  had  received  him 
with  confidence,  —  repaying  three  years 
of  hospitality  by  a  satire  of  three  hun- 
dred pages.  "  Greece  and  the  Greeks" 
was  translated  into  several  languages. 
This  edifying  publication,  which  put  the 
laughers  on  his  side,  was  followed  by  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  work,  which  came  near  pro- 


ducing on  this  budding  reputation  the  ef- 
fect of  an  April  frost  upon  an  almond-tree 
in  blossom.  Voltaire's  heir  had  found  no 
better  mode  of  writing  natural  and  true 
novels  (so  the  scandalous  chronicle  said) 
than  to  copy  an  original  correspondence, 
and  indiscreet  "detectives"  of  letters 
menaced  him  with  publishing  the  whole 
Italian  work  from  which  he  "  conveyed  " 
the  best  part  of  "  Tolla."  All  the  literary 
world  cried,  Havoc  !  upon  the  sprightly 
fellow  laden  with  Italian  relics.  It  was 
a  critical  moment  in  his  life. 

Monsieur  Edmond  About  was  introduc- 
ed to  me  by  a  fascinating  lady ;— who  can 
resist  the  charms  of  the  other  sex  ?  I  saw 
before  me  a  man  some  eight-and-twenty 
years  old,  of  a  slender  figure ;  his  feat- 
ures were  irregular,  but  intellectual,  and 
he  looked  at  people  like  an  excessively 
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near-sighted  person  who  abused  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  near-sighted.  He 
wore  no  spectacles.  His  eyes  were  small, 
cold,  bright,  and  were  well  wadded  with 
such  thick  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  it 
seemed  these  must  absorb  them.  I  sub- 
sequently found,  in  a  strange  American 
book,*  some  descriptions  which  may  be 
applied  to  his  odd  expression  of  eye. 
Monsieur  Edmond  About's  mouth  was 
sneering  and  sensual,  and  even  then  af- 
fected Voltaire's  sarcastic  grimace..  His 
bitter  and  equivocal  smile  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  grinding  of  an  epigram-mill.  One 
could  detect  in  his  attitude,  his  physiog- 
nomy, and  his  language,  that  obsequious 
malice,  that  familiarity,  at  the  same  time 
flattering  and  jeering,  which  Voltaire 
turned  to  such  good  account  in  his  com- 
merce with  the  great  people  of  his  day, 
and  which  his  disciple  was  learning  to 
practise  in  his  intercourse  with  the  power- 
ful of  these  times,  — the  parvenus  and  the 
wealthy.  I  was  struck  by  the  face  of  this 
college  Macchiavelli :  on  it  were  written 
the  desire  of  success  and  the  longing  to  en- 
joy ;  the  calculations  of  the  ambitious  man 
were  allied  with  the  maliciousness  of  the 
giddy  child.  Of  course  he  overwhelmed 
me  with  compliments  and  flattery.  He 
had,  or  thought  he  had,  use  for  me.  I  be- 
'  nevolently  became  the  defender  of  the 
poor  calumniated  fellow  in  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  just  as  one  under- 
takes out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart  to 
protect  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Mon- 
sieur Edmond  About  thanked  me  orally 
with  a  flood  of  extraordinary  gratitude ; 
but  he  took  good  care  to  avoid  writing  a 
word  upon  the  subject.  A  letter  might 
have  laid  him  under  engagements,  and 
might  have  embarrassed  him  one  day  or 
another.  Whereas  he  aimed  to  be  both  a 
diplomatist  and  a  literary  man.  He  prac- 
tised the  £,rt  of  good  writing,  and  the  art 
of  turning*  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Some  months  after  this  he  brought  out 
a  piece  called  "  Guillery,"  at  the  French 
Comedy.  The  first  night  it  was  played, 
there  was  a  hail-storm  of  hisses.  No  cla- 

*  Elsie  Venner,  by  Oliver  (Eendell  (sic) 
Holmes. 


queur  ever  remembered  to  have  heard 
the  like  before.  The  charitable  dramat- 
ic critics — delicate  fellows,  who  cannot 
bear  to  see  people  possess  talents  without 
their  permission  and  despite  them  —  at- 
tacked the  piece  as  blood -hounds  the 
fugitive  murderer.  It  seemed  as  if  Mon- 
sieur Edmond  About  was  a  ruined  man, 
who  could  never  dare  hold  up  his  head 
again.  He  resisted  the  death-warrant. 
He  had  friends  in  influential  houses.  He 
soon  found  lint  enough  for  his  wounds. 
The  next  winter  the  town  heard  that 
Monsieur  Edmond  About's  wounds  had 
been  well  dressed  and  were  cured,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  write  in  "  Figaro." 
The  amateurs  of  scandal  began  at  once 
to  reckon  upon  the  gratification  of  their 
tastes.  They  were  not  mistaken.  The 
moment  his  second  contribution  to  "  Fi- 
garo "  appeared,  it  became  evident  to  all 
that  he  had  taken  this  warlike  position 
at  the  advanced  posts  of  light  literature 
solely  to  .shoot  at  those  persons  who  had 
wounded  his  vanity.  For  three  months 
he  kept  up  such  a  sharp  fire  that  every 
week  numbered  its  dead.  Such  carnage 
had  never  been  seen.  Everybody  was 
severely  wounded :  Jules  Janin,  Paulin 
Limayrac,  Champfleury,  Barbey  d'Au- 
revilly,  and  a  host  .of  others.  Everybody 
said,  (a  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  them 
as  they  spoke,) — There  is  going  to  be  one 
of  these  mornings  a  terrible  butchery : 
that  imprudent  Edmond  About  will  have 
at  least  ten  duels  on  his  hands.  Not  a 
bit  of  it !  Not  a  bit  of  it !  There  were 
negotiations,  embassies,  explanations  ex- 
changed which  explained  nothing,  and 
reparations  made  which  repaired  nothing. 
But  there  was  not  a  shot  fired.  There 
was  not  a  drop  of  blood  drawn.  O  Lord ! 
no!  Third  parties  intervened,  and  de- 
monstrated to  the  offended  parties,  that, 
when  Monsieur  Edmond  About  called 
them  stupid  boobies,  humbugs,  tumblers, 
he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  offend- 
ing them.  Good  gracious !  far  otherwise  ! 
In  fine,  one  day  the  farce  was  played, 
the  curtain  fell  upon  the  well- spanked 
critics,  and  all  this  little  company  (so 
full  of  talents  and  chivalry  !)  went  arm- 
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in-arm,  the  insulter  and  the  insulted,  to 
breakfast  together  at  Monsieur  About's 
rooms,  where,  between  a  dozen  oysters 
and  a  bottle  of  Sauterne,  he  asked  his 
victims  what  they  thought  of  some  Ti- 
tians  he  had  just  discovered,  and  which 
he  wished  to  sell  to  the  Louvre  for  a 
small  fortune,  —  Titians  which  were  not 
painted  even  by  Mignard.  The  insulter 
and  the  insulted  fell  into  each  other's 
arms  before  these  daubs,  and  they  part- 
ed, each  delighted  with  the  other.  These 
pseudo-Titians  were  for  Monsieur  About 
his  Alcibiades's  dog's-tail.  He  spent  one 
every  month.  Literary,  picturesque,  ro- 
manesque,  historical,  agricultural,  Greek, 
and  Roman  questions  were  never  sub- 
jects to  him :  he  considered  them  merely 
advertisements  to  puff  the  transcendent 
merits  of  Edmond  About.  Before  he  left 
"  Figaro"  he  determined  to  show  me  what 
a  grateful  fellow  he  was.  He  made  me  the 
mark  for  all  his  epigrams,  and  I  paid  the 
price  of  peace  with  the  others.  I  have 
heard,  since  then,  that  Monsieur  Edmond 
About  has  made  his  way  rapidly  in  the 
world.  He  is  rich.  He  has  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  excels  in  writ- 
ing pamphlets.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the 
most  startling  truths.  He  writes  about 
the  Pope  like  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  of 
the  spiritual  powers,  and  he  has  demon- 
strated that  Prince  Napoleon  won  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Alma  and  organized  Algeria. 

Among  the  numerous  details  of  my 
grandeur  and  my  decline,  none  exhibit 
in  a  clearer  light  our  literary  manners 
and  customs  than  the  history  of  my  re- 
lations with  Monsieur  Louis  Ulbach,  the 
virtuous  author,  now;,  of  "  L'Homme  aux 
Cinq  Louis  d'Or,"  "  Suzanne  Duchemin," 
"  Monsieur  et  Madame  Fernel,"  and  other 
tales,  which  he  hopes  to  see  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.  Monsieur  Louis 
Ulbach  at  first  belonged  to  a  triumvirate 
which  pretended  to  stand  above  the  mob 
of  democratic  writers ;  and  of  a  truth 
Monsieur  Maxime  du  Camp  and  Mon- 
sieur Laurent  Pichat,  his  two  leaders,  had 
none  of  those  smoking  -  cafe  vulgarities 
which  have  procured  so  many  subscribers 


to  the  "  Siecle  "  newspaper.  Both  poets, 
Laurent  Pichat  with  remarkable  lofti- 
ness, Maxime  du  Camp  with  bizarre  en- 
ergy, intent  upon  an  ideal  which  democ- 
racy has  a  right  to  pursue,  since  it  has 
not  yet  found  it,  men  of  the  world,  capa- 
ble of  discussing  in  full  dress  the  most 
perplexed  questions  of  Socialism,  they  ac- 
cept none  of  those  party-chains  which  so 
often  bow  down  the  noblest  minds  before 
idols  made  of  plaster  or  of  clay.  Besides, 
both  of  them  were  known  by  admirable 
acts  of  generosity.  There  were  in  this 
triumvirate  such  dashes  of  aristocracy 
and  of  revolution  that  they  were  called 
"  the  Poles  of  literature." 

Of  course,  when  the  storm  burst  which 
I  had  raised  by  my  irreverent  attacks  on 
De  Beranger,  these  gentlemen  separated 
from  their  political  friends,  and  compli- 
mented me.  One  of  them  even  address- 
ed me  a  letter,  in  which  I  read  these 
words,  which  assuredly  I  would  not  have 
written  :  "  That  stupid  De  Beranger." 
There  was  a  sort  of  alliance  between  us. 
Monsieur  Louis  Ulbach  celebrated  it  by 
publishing  in  his  magazine,  "  La  Revue 
de  Paris,"  an  article  in  my  honor,  in 
which,  after  the  usual  reserves,  and  after 
declaring  war  upon  my  doctrines,  he  vow- 
ed my  prose  to  be  "  fascinating,"  and 
complained  of  being  so  bewitched  as  to 
believe,  at  times,  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  cause  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar. 
This  epithet,  "fascinating,"  in  turn  fas- 
cinated me  ;  and  I  thought  that  my  prose 
was,  like  some  serpent,  about  to  fasci- 
nate all  the  butcher-birds  and  ducks  of  the 
democratic  marsh.  A  year  passed  away ; 
these  fine  friendships  cooled  :  't  is  the  fate 
of  these  factitious  tendernesses.  With 
winter  my  second  volume  appeared,  and 
Monsieur  Louis  Ulbach  set  to  work  again ; 
but  this  time  he  found  me  merely  "  in- 
genious." It  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
I  merited,  and  I  would  willingly  have 
contented  myself  with  this  phrase.  Un- 
fortunately, I  could  not  forget  the  aus- 
tere counsel  of  Monsieur  Louis  Veuillot, 
and  at  this  very  epoch,  Monsieur  Louis 
Ulbach,  who  as  a  novelist  could  merit  a 
great  deal  of  praise,  took  it  into  his  head 
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to  publish  a  thick  volume  of  transcen- 
dental criticism,  in  which  he  attacked 
everything  I  admired  and  lauded  every- 
thing I  detested.  I  confess  that  I  felt 
extremely  embarrassed  :  those  nice  lit- 
tle words  "fascinating"  and  "ingen- 
ious "  stuck  in  my  mind.  Monsieur  Louis 
Ulbach  himself  extricated  me  from  my 
perplexity.  I  had  insufficiently  praised 
his  last  novel.  He  wrote  a  third  article 
on  my  third  work.  Alas !  the  honey- 
moon had  set.  The  "  fascinating  "  prose 
of  1855,  the  "ingenious"  prose  of  1856, 
had  become  in  1857,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  same  judge,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  same  pen,  "  pretentious  and  tire- 
some." This  sudden  change  of  things 
and  epithets  restored  me  to  liberty.  I 
walked  abroad  in  all  my  strength  and 
independence,  and  I  dissected  Monsieur 
Louis  Ulbach's  thick  volume  with  a  se- 
verity which  was  still  tempered  by  the 
courteous  forms  and  the  dimensions  of 
my  few  newspaper  -  columns.  A  year 
passed  away.  My  fourth  work  appear- 
ed. Note  that  these  several  volumes 
were  not  different  works,  but  a  series  of 
volumes  expressing  the  same  opinions  in 
the  very  same  style ;  in  fine,  they  were 
but  one  work.  Note,  too,  that  Monsieur 
Ulbach's  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  and  "  L'As- 
semblee  Nationale,"  in  which  I  wrote, 
were  both  suppressed  by  the  government 
on  the  same  day,  which  established  be- 
tween us  a  fraternity  of  martyrdom.  All 
this  was  as  nothing.  Louis  Ulbach,  this 
very  same  Louis  Ulbach,  was  employed 
by  a  newspaper  where  he  was  sure  to 
please  by  insulting  me,  and  the  very  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  give  me  a  kick,  such 
a  kick  as  twenty  horses  covered  with 
sleigh-bells  could  not  give.  He  called 
me  "  ignoramus,"  and  wondered  what 
"  this  fellow  "  meant  by  his  literary  driv- 
elling. The  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  business  is,  that  he  did  not  write 
the  article,  all  he  did  was  to  sign  it! 
Four  years,  aYid  a  scratch  given  his  van- 
ity, had  proved  enough  to  produce  this 
change ! 

Shall  I  speak  to  you  now  of  Henry 


Murger  ?  I  wrote  this  chapter  of  my 
Memoirs  during  his  life.  I  should  have 
suppressed  it,  did  I  feel  the  least  drop  of 
bitterness  mingled  with  the  recollection 
of  the  acts  of  petty  ingratitude  of  this 
charming  writer.  But  my  object  in  writ- 
ing this  work  is  less  to  satisfy  sterile  re- 
venge than  to  exhibit  to  you  a  corner  of 
literary  life  in  Paris  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  1850  Henry  Murger  published  a 
book  in  which  the  manners  and  customs 
of  people  who  live  by  their  wits  were 
painted  in  colors  scarcely  likely  to  fasci- 
nate healthy  imaginations.  He  declar- 
ed to  the  world  that  the  novitiate  of  our 
future  great  authors  was  nothing  but  one 
incessant  hunt  after  a  half-  dollar  and  a 
mutton-chop.  The  world  was  told  by 
others  that  Henry  Murger  had  learned 
to  paint  this  existence  by  actual  experi- 
ence. There  were,  however,  in  his  book 
some  excellent  flashes  of  fancy  and  youth ; 
besides,  the  public  then  had  grown  tired 
of  interminable  adventures  and  novels  in 
fifty  volumes.  So  Henry  Murger's  first 
work,  "  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  was  very 
popular;  but  it  did  not  swell  his  purse 
or  improve  his  wardrobe.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
low  bow  he  made  .me.  I  was  afraid  for 
one  moment  that  his  bald  head  would  fall 
between  his  legs.  This  precocious  bald- 
ness gave  to  his  delicate  and  sad  face  a 
singular  physiognomy.  He  looked  not  so 
much  like  a  young  old  man  as  like  an  old 
young  man.  Henry  Murger's  warmest 
desire  was  to  write  in  the  celebrated  and 
influential  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
which  we  all  abuse  so  violently  when  we 
have  reason  to  complain  of  it,  and  which 
has  but  to  make  a  sign  to  us  and  we  in- 
stantly fall  into  its  arms.  I  was  then  ion 
the  best  terms  with  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  Monsieur  Castil-Blaze,  being 
from  the  same  neighborhood  with  me, 
had  obtained  a  place  for  me  in  the 
"  Revue,"  which  belonged  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Monsieur  Buloz.  I  promised  Hen- 
ry Murger  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him. 
A  favorable  opportunity  of  doing  so  oc- 
curred a  few  days  afterwards. 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of 
us,"  said  Monsieur  Buloz  to  me  ;  "  our  old 
contributors  are  dying,  and  no  new  ones 
make  their  appearance." 

"  They  appear,  but  you  refuse  to  see 
them.  There  is  Henry  Murger,  for  in- 
stance ;  he  has  just  written  an  amusing 
book,  which  is  the  most  successful  of  the 
season." 

"  Henry  Murger !  And  is  it  you,  Count 
Armand  de  Pontinartiu,  the  literary  no- 
bleman, the  aristocratic  writer,  who  wear 
(as  the  world  avers)  a  white  cravat  and 
white  kid  gloves  from  the  time  you  get 
up,  (I  confess  I  have  never  seen  you 
with  them,)  —  is  it  you  who  propose  to 
me  to  admit  Henry  Murger  as  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
— Henry  Murger,  the  ringleader  of  peo- 
ple who  live  by  their  wits  ?  " 

"  Why  should  n't  I  ?  We  live  in  a 
day  when  white  cravats  have  to  be  very 
respectful  to  red  cravats.  Besides,  noth- 
ing is  too  strange  to  happen  ;  and  I  would 
not  bet  you  that  Murger  does  not  write 
in  '  Le  Moniteur '  before  I  do." 

"  If  you  think  I  had  better  admit  Hen- 
ry Murger,  I  consent ;  but  remember 
what  I  say  to  you  :  It  will  be  the  source 
of  annoyance  to  you." 

The  next  day  a  hack  bore  Henry 
Murger  and  me  from  the  corner  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Eue  du 
Helder  to  the  office  of  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes."  We  talked  on  the  way. 
If  I  had  had  any  illusions  left  of  the 
poetical  dreams  and  virginal  thoughts 
of  young  men  fevered  by  literary  ambi- 
tion, these  few  minutes  would  have  been 
enough  to  dispel  them  all.  Henry  Mur- 
ger  thought  of  nothing  upon  earth  but 
money.  How  was  he  going  to  pay  his 
quarter's  rent,  or  rather  his  two  or  three 
quarters'  rent  ?  for  he  was  two  or  three 
quarters  behindhand.  He  still  had  cred- 
it with  this  restaurateur,  but  he  owed  so 
much  to  such  another  that  he  dared  not 
show  his  face  there.  He  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  to  his  tailor.  He  was 
afraid  to  think  of  the  amount  of  money 
he  owed  his  shoemaker.  The  list  was 
long,  and  "  bills  payable  "  lamentable. 


To  end  this  dreary  balance-sheet,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  deliver  him  a  lecture 
on  the  morality  of  literature  and  the  duty 
of  literary  men.  "  Art,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  must  escape  the  materialism  which  op- 
presses and  will  at  last  absorb  it.  We 
romantics  of  1828  were  mistaken.  We 
thought  we  were  reacting  against  the  pa- 
gan and  mummified  school  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  of  the  First  Em- 
pire. We  did  not  perceive  that  a  rev- 
olutionary Art  can  under  no  circum- 
stances turn  to  the  profit  of  grand  spirit- 
ual and  Christian  traditions,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ideal,  to  the  elevation  of  intel- 
lects. We  did  not  see  that  it  would  be  a 
little  sooner  or  a  little  later  discounted  by 
literary  demagogues,  who,  without  tradi- 
tion, without  a  creed,  without  any  law 
except  their  own  whims,  would  become 
the  slaves  of  every  base  passion,  and  of 
all  physical  and  moral  deformities.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late.  Let  us  repair  our  faults. 
Let  us  elevate,  let  us  regenerate  litera- 
ture ;  let  us  bear  it  aloft  to  those  noble 
spheres  where  the  soul  soars  in  her  na- 
tive majes  " 

I  was  declaiming  with  fire,  my  enthu- 
siasm was  becoming  more  and  more  heat- 
ed, when  Henry  Murger  interrupted  me 
by  asking,  —  "  Do  you  think  Monsieur 
Buloz  will  pay  me  in  advance  ?  " 

This  question  produced  on  my  mission- 
ary's enthusiasm  the  same  effect  a  tub  of 
cold  water  would  have  upon  an  excited 
poodle-dog. 

"  Monsieur  Murger,"  I  replied,  with- 
out being  too  much  disconcerted,  "  you 
will  arrange  those  details  with  Monsieur 
Buloz.  All  I  can  do  is  to  introduce  you." 

We  reached  the  office.  I  was  afraid 
I  might  embarrass  Monsieur  Buloz  and 
Monsieur  Murger,  if  I  remained  with 
them ;  I  therefore  took  a  book  and  went 
into  the  garden.  I  was  called  back  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  was  briefly  told  that 
Henry  Murger  had  engaged  to  write  a 
novel  for  the  "  Revue."  We  went  out  to- 
gether ;  but  we  had  scarcely  passed  three 
doors,  when  Murger  said  hurriedly  to  me, 
—  "I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  forgotten 
something  ! "  —  and  he  went  back  to  the 
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office.  I  afterwards  found  out  that  this 
"  something  "  was  an  advance  of  money 
which  he  asked  for  upon  a  novel  whose 
first  syllable  he  had  not  yet  written. 

If  I  dwell  upon  these  miserable  details, 
it  is  not  (God  forbid!)  to  insult  labori- 
ous poverty,  or  talent  forced  to  struggle 
against  the  hardships  of  life  or  the  embar- 
rassments of  improvident,  careless  youth. 
No,— but  there  was  here,  and  this  is  the 
reason  I  speak  of  it,  the  trade-mark  of  that 
literary  living-by-the-wits  which  had  tak- 
en entire  possession  of  Henry  Murger, 
against  which  he  had  struggled  in  vain 
all  his  life  long,  and  which  at  last  crush- 
ed him  in  its  feverish  grasp.  Living  by 
the  wits  was  to  Henry  Murger  what 
roulette  is  to  the  gambler,  what  brandy 
is  to  the  drunkard,  what  the  traps  of  the 
police  are  to  the  knave  and  the  burglar : 
he  cursed  it,  but  he  could  not  quit  it ;  he 
lived  in  it,  he  lived  by  it,  he  died  of  it. 
The  first  time  I  talked  with  Murger,  and 
every  subsequent  conversation  I  had  with 
him,  brought  up  money  incessantly,  in 
every  tone,  in  every  form;  and  when, 
having  become  more  familiar  with  what 
he  called  my  squeamishness,  he  talked 
more  frankly  to  me,  I  saw  that  he  re- 
quired to  support  him  a  sum  of  money 
three  times  greater  than  the  annual  in- 
•  come  on  which  a  whole  family  of  office- 
holders in  the  country,  or  even  in  Paris, 
live  with  ease.  This  brought  on  him  pro- 
tests, bailiffs,  constables,  incredible  com- 
plications, continual  uneasiness,  a  hank- 
ering after  pecuniary  success,  eternal 
complaints  against  publishers,  magazine- 
editors,  theatre-managers,  anxious  nego- 
tiations, an  immense  loss  of  time,  an  in- 
credible wear-and-tear  of  brain,  annoy- 
ances and  cares  enough  to  put  every 
thought  to  flight  and  to  dry  every  source 
of  inspiration  and  of  poetry.  Remember 
that  Henry  Murger  is  one  of  the  luckiest 
of  the  new  men  who  have  appeared  with- 
in these  last  fifteen  years,  for  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  never  given  ex- 
cept to  men  who  deserve  it.  Jud<*e, 
then,  what  the  others  must  be  !  Judge 
•what  must  be  the  abortions,  the  disdained, 
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the  supernumeraries,  —  those  who  sleep 
in  lodging-houses  at  two  cents  a  night,  or 
who  eat  their  pitiful  dinner  outside  the 
barrier-gate  in  a  wretched  eating-house 
patronized  by  hack-drivers,  —  those  who 
kill  themselves  with  charcoal,  or  who 
hang  themselves,  murdered  by  madness 
or  by  hunger,  the  two  pale  goddesses  of 
atheistical  literatures ! 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  Henry  Murger,  af- 
ter we  were  once  more  seated  in  our  car- 
riage, "  are  you  pleased  with  Monsieur 
Buloz  ?  " 

"Yes  —  and  no.  The  most  difficult 
step  is  taken.  He  allows  me  to  contrib- 
ute my  masterpieces  to  the  '  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  immense  service  you  have  done  me. 
Although  you  and  I  do  not  serve  the 
same  literary  gods,  I  am  henceforward 
yours  to  the  death  !  But— the  book-keep- 
er is  deusedly  hard  on  trigger.  Will  you 
believe  it  ?  I  asked  him  to  advance  me 
forty  dollars,  and  he  refused !  " 

We  parted  excellent  friends,  and  he 
continued  to  assure  me  of  his  gratitude, 
until  the  carriage  stopped  at  my  door. 

Years  passed  away.  Henry  Murger's 
promised  novel  was  long  coming  to  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  At  last  it 
came ;  another  followed  eighteen  months 
afterwards ;  then  he  contributed  a  third. 
He  displayed  unquestionable  talents ;  he 
commanded  moderate  success.  He  had 
been  told  by  so  many  people  that  it  was 
a  hard  matter  to  please  the  readers  of  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  free  himself  from  all 
his  studios'  fun,  and  everything  tinctured 
with  the  petty  press,  that  he  really  be- 
lieved for  true  everything  he  heard,  and 
appeared  awkward  in  his  movements. 
His  students,  his  grisettes,  and  his  young 
artists  were  all  on  their  good  behavior,  but 
were  not  more  droll.  Marivaux  had  come 
down  one  more  flight  of  stairs.  Alfred  de 
Musset  had  steeped  the  powder  and  the 
patches  in  a  glass  of  Champagne  wine. 
Henry  Murger  soaked  them  in  a  bottle 
of  brandy  or  in  a  flagon  of  beer. 

Henry  Murger's  gratitude,  whenever 
we  met,  continued  to  exhale  in  enthusi- 
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astic  hymns.  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  some 
time.  I  was  told  that  he  lived  some- 
where in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
to  escape  his  creditors'  pursuit.  At  the 
critical  moment  of  my  literary  life,  I 
read  one  morning  in  a  petty  newspaper 
a  biting  burlesque  of  which  I  was  the 
grotesque  hero :  I  figured  (my  name  was 
given  in  full)  as  a  member  of  a  temper- 
ance society,  whose  members  were  pledg- 
ed to  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
ideas,  wit,  and  style ;  at  one  of  our 
monthly  dinners,  we  were  said  to  have 
devoured  Balzac  at  the  first  course,  De 
Beranger  for  the  roast,  Michelet  for  a 
side-dish,  and  George  Sand  for  dessert. 
The  next  day,  and  every  day  the  petty 
paper  appeared,  the  joke  was  renewed 
with  all  sorts  of  variations.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  "  rig  "  run  on  me.  This  joke 
was  signed  every  day  "  Marcel,"  which 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Henry  Murger's  novel,  "  La  Vie  de  Bo- 
herne  " ;  but  I  was  very  far  indeed  from 
thinking  that  the  man  who  was  under  so 
many  "  obligations "  to  me  (as  Henry 
Murger  always  declared  himself  to  be) 
should  have  joined  the  ranks  of  my  per- 
secutors. A  few  days  afterwards  I  heard, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  Henry  Mur- 
ger was  the  author  of  these  articles.  I 
felt  a  deep  chagrin  at  this  discovery. 
Literary  men  constantly  call  Philistines 
and  Prudhommes  those  who  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  absence  of  moral  sense 
as  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  school 
of  literature  and  art  to  which  Murger 
and  his  friends  belong ;  and  yet  there 
should  be  a  name  for  such  conduct  as 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  sake 
of  the  culprits  themselves,  —  as,  when 
poor  Murger  acted  in  this  way  to  me,  he 
was  as  unconscious  of  what  he  did  as 
when  he  raised  heaven  and  earth  to  hunt 
down  a  dollar.  He  was  not  guilty  of  a 
black  heart,  it  was  only  absolute  de- 
ficiency of  everything  like  moral  sense. 
Henry  Murger  was  under  obligations  to 
me,  as  he  said  constantly ;  I  had  intro- 
duced and  recommended  him  to  a  man 
and  a  magazine  that  are,  as  of  right, 
difficult  in  the  choice  of  their  contrib- 


utors ;  I  had,  for  his  sake,  conquered 
their  prejudices,  borne  their  reproaches. 
Whenever  his  novels  appeared,  I  treated 
them  with  indulgence,  and  gave  them 
praise  without  examining  too  particular- 
ly into  their  moral  tendency,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  my  usual  readers,  and  despite 
the  scoldings  Monsieur  Louis  Veuillot 
gave  me.  There  never  was  the  least 
coolness  between  Henry  Murger  and 
myself;  and  yet,  when  I  was  attacked 
and  harassed  on  every  side,  he  hid  him- 
self under  a  pseudonyme,  and  added  his 
sarcasms  to  all  the  others  directed  against 
me,  that  he  might  gratify  his  admiration 
for  De  Balzac  and  put  .a  little  money  in 
his  pocket. 

By-and-by  I  continued  to  meet  Henry 
Murger  again  on  the  Boulevard,  and  at 
the  first  performance  of  new  pieces.  Do 
you  imagine  he  shunned  me  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  did  not  seem  on  these  rare  oc- 
casions to  feel  the  least  embarrassment. 
He  gave  me  cordial  shakes  of  the  hand, 
or  he  bestowed  on  me  one  of  those  pro- 
found bows  which  brought  his  bald  head 
on  a  level  with  his  waistcoat  -  pockets. 
Then  he  published  a  novel  in  "  Le  Mo- 
niteur,"  after  which  he  was  decorated. 
Nothing  was  now  heard  from  or  of  him 
for  a  long  time.  Not  a  line  by  Henry 
Murger  appeared  anywhere.  I  never 
heard  that  any  piece  by  him  was  receiv- 
ed, or  even  refused,  by  a  single  one  of  the 
eighteen  theatres  in  Paris.  At  last  I  met 
him  one  day  before  the  Varietes  Theatre. 
I  went  up  to  speak  to  him,  and  ended 
by  asking  the  invariable  question  be- 
tween literary  men,—"  What  are  you  at 
work  on  now  ?  How  comes  it  that  so 
long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  you  gave 
us  something  to  read  or  to  applaud  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,"  he  replied,  with 
melancholy  sang-froid.  "  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  literature,  it  is  a  question  of  arith- 
metic. I  owe  eight  hundred  dollars  to 
Madame  Porcher,  the  wife  of  the  'au- 
thors'-tickets '  dealer,  who  is  always  ready 
to  advance  money  to  dramatic  authors, 
and  to  whom  we  are  all  constantly  in 
debt.  I  owe  four  hundred  dollars  to 
the  '  Moniteur,'  and  three  hundred  dol- 
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lars  to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.' 
Follow  my  reasoning  now  :  Were  I  to 
bring  out  a  play,  my  excellent  friend, 
Madame  Porcher,  would  lay  hands  on  all 
the  proceeds,  and  I  should  receive  noth- 
ing. Were  I  to  give  a  novel  to  the 
'  Moniteur,"  I  should  have  to  write  twen- 
ty feuilletons  (you  know  they  pay  twen- 
ty dollars  afeuilleton  there)  before  I  can- 
celled my  old  debt.  Were  I  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  as 
soon  as  my  six  sheets  (at  fifty  dollars  a 
sheet,  that  would  be  three  hundred  dol- 
lars) were  printed  and  published,  the 
editor  would  say  to  me,  '  We  are  even 
now.'  So  you  see  that  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable prodigality  on  my  part  to 
publish  anything ;  -therefore  I  have  de- 
termined not  to  work  at  all,  in  order  to 
avoid  spending  my  money,  and  I  am 
lazy  —  from  economy  !  " 

His  reply  disarmed  the  little  resent- 
ment I  had  left.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine, 
and  said  to  him,—"  See  here,  Murger,  I 
must  confess  to  you  I  was  a  little  angry 
with  you ;  but  your  arithmetic  is  more 
literary  than  you  think  it.  You  have 
given  me  a  lesson  of  contemporary  liter- 
ature ;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  the  '  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes '  would  say,  '  Murger, 
we  are  even  ! ' " 

•  I  ran  off  without  waiting  for  his  re- 
ply, and  whispered  to  myself,  as  I  went, 
"  And  yet  Henry  Murger  is  the  most  tal- 
ented and  the  most  honest  of  them  all !" 

Let  me  continue  the  story  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. The  tempest  was  unchained 
against  me.  It  is  true,  there  were  among 
my  adversaries  some  persons  under  obli- 
gations to  me,  —  some  persons  who  were 
full  of  enthusiasm  at  my  first  manner,  and 
who  would  have  made  wry  faces  enough, 
had  I  published  their  flattering  letters 
to  me,  —  other  persons,  to  whom  I  had 
rendered  pecuniary  services,  —  others, 
again,  who  had  come  to  me  with  hat  in 
hand  and  supple  knees,  to  beg  my  per- 
mission to  allow  them  to  dramatize  my 
novels.  But  what  were  these  miserable 
considerations,  when  the  great  interests 
of  national  literature,  taste,  and  glory 


were  at  stake  ?  I  was  the  vile  detract- 
or, the  impious  scorner  of  these  glories, 
and  it  was  but  justice  that  I  should  be 
put  in  the  pillory  and  made  the  butt  of 
rotten  eggs.  Voltaire  blasphemed,  Be- 
ranger  insulted,  Victor  Hugo  outraged, 
were  offences  which  cried  aloud  for  chas- 
tisement and  for  vengeance.  Balzac's 
shade  especially  complained  and  clamor- 
ed for  justice.  It  is  true,  that,  while  Bal- 
zac was  alive,  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
anything  like  such  admiration.  He  open- 
ly avowed  that  he  detested  newspaper- 
writers,  and  they  returned  the  detesta- 
tion with  interest.  Everybody,  while  he 
was  alive,  declared  him  to  be  odd,  eccen- 
tric, half-crazy,  absurd.  His  friends  and 
his  publishers,  in  fine,  everybody  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  him,  told  rather  dis- 
reputable stories  about  him.  No  matter 
for  that.  Balzac  was  dead,  Balzac  was 
a  god,  the  god  of  all  these  livers-by-the- 
wits,  who-  but  for  him  would  have  been 
atheists.  Monsieur  Paulin  Limayrac  tore 
me  to  pieces  in  "  La  Presse."  Monsieur 
Eugene  Pelletan  shot  me  in  "  Le  Siecle." 
Monsieur  Taxile  Delord  mauled  me  in 
"  Le  Charivari."  To  this  episode  of  my 
exposition  in  the  pillory  belongs  an  anec- 
dote which  I  cannot  omit. 

I  was  about  to  set  off  for  the  country, 
where  I  reckoned  upon  spending  some 
weeks  of  the  month  of  May,  in  order  to 
recover  somewhat  from  these  incessant 
attacks  made  upon  me.  I  had  read  in 
a  cafe',  while  taking  my  beefsteak  and 
cup  of  chocolate,  the  various  details  of 
the  punishment  I  was  about  to  undergo. 
One  of  my  tormentors,  who  was  a  great 
deal  more  celebrated  for  his  aversion  to 
water  and  clean  linen  than  for  any  arti- 
cle he  had  ever  written,  declared  that 
I  was  about  to  be  banished  from  every- 
thing like  decent  society  ;  another  vowed 
by  all  the  deities  of  his  Olympus  that  I 
was  a  mountebank  and  a  skeptic,  who  had 
undertaken  to  defend  sound  doctrines 
and  to  tomahawk  eminent  writers  sim- 
ply by  way  of  bringing  myself  into  pub- 
lic notice  ;  a  third  painted  me  as  a  poor 
wretch  who  had  come  from  his  provincial 
home  with  his  pockets  filled  with  manu- 
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scripts,  and  was  going  about  Paris  beg- 
ging favorable  notices  as  a  means  of 
touching  publishers  and  booksellers ;  a 
fourth  depicted  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  wealthy  fellow,  who  was  so  diseased 
with  a  mania  for  literature  that  I  paid 
newspapers  and  reviews  to  publish  my 
contributions,  which  no  human  being 
would  have  accepted  gratuitously.  As  I 
left  the  cafe,  one  of  my  intimate  friends 
ran  up  to  me.  His  face  expressed  that 
mixture  of  cordial  commiseration  and 
desire  to  make  a  fuss  about  the  matter 
which  one's  friends'  faces  always  wear 
under  these  circumstances. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  the  way  they  treat  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  are  all  at  it,  —  Monsieur 
Edmond  About,  Monsieur  Louis  Ulbach, 
Monsieur  Paulin  Limayrac,  Monsieur 
Henry  Murger,  Monsieur  Taxile  De- 
lord,  " 

"  Ah  !  by  the  way,  have  you  seen  his 
article  of  yesterday  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  should  have  read  that.  Those 
in  the  morning's  papers  are  nothing  to  it. 
Really,  you  ought  not  to  leave  town  with- 
out seeing  it."  Looking  very  important, 
he  added,  —  "  In  your  position,  you  should 
know  everything  written  against  you." 

I  followed  this  friendly  advice,  and 
went  to  the  Rue  du  Croissant,  where  the 
office  of  "  Le  Charivari  "  moulders.  As 
the  place  is  anything  but  attractive  to 
well  -  bred  persons,  allow  me  to  get  there 
by  the  longest  road,  and  to  go  through 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore.  A  month 
before  the  conversation  above  reported 
took  place  in  front  of  a  cafe- door,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Count 

de  ,  an  intellectual  gentleman  who 

occupies  an  influential  place  in  some  ar- 
istocratic drawing  -  rooms  which  still  re- 
tain a  partiality  for  literature.  He  said 
to  me,  — 

"  Do  you  know  Monsieur  Ernest  Le- 
gouv6  ? " 

"  Assuredly  !  The  most  polite  and  most 
agreeable  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander 
Scribe ;  the  author  of  '  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,'  which  Rachel  played  so  well, 


of  '  Medea,'  in  which  Madame  Ristori 
shines ;  a  charming  gentleman,  who,  in 
our  age  of  clubs,  cigars,  stables,  jockeys, 
and  slang,  has  had  the  good  taste  to  like 
feminine  society.  He  has  a  considerable 
estate ;  he  belongs  to  the  French  Acade- 
my ;  his  house  is  agreeable ;  his  manners 
delightful ;  his  dinners  unequalled.  If 
in  all  happiness  there  is  a  dash  of  man- 
agement, where  is  the  harm  in  Monsieur 
Ernest  Legouve's  case  ?  Why  should 
not  gentlemen,  too,  be  sometimes  adroit  ? 
Rogues  are  so  always  !  Besides,  has  not 
a  little  art  always  been  necessary  to  ef- 
fect an  entrance  into  the  French  Acad- 
emy ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Ernest  Legouve  and  I  were 
at  college  together,  and  he  bids  me  bear 
you  an  invitation  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  refuse.  He  has  written  a  play 
upon  the  delicate  and  thorny  subject  on 
which  Monsieur  Jules  Sandeau  has  writ- 
ten his  admirable  comedy, '  Le  Gendre  de 
Monsieur  Poirier  ' :  with  this  difference, 
however :  Monsieur  Legouve  has  taken, 
not  a  ruined  and  brilliant  noble  who 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  but 
a  young  man,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes,  with  a  most  vulgar  name,  who, 
on  the  score  of  talents,  energy,  delicacy 
of  head  and  heart,  is  loved  by  a  young 
lady  of  noble  birth,  is  accepted  by  her 
family,  and  enters  by  right  of  conquest 
into  that  society  from  which  his  birth 
excluded  him." 

"  That  theme  is  rather  more  difficult: 
for,  when  Mademoiselle  Poirier  marries 
the  Marquis  de  Presles,  she  becomes  the 
Marquise  de  Presles;  whereas,  when  Ma- 
demoiselle deMontmorency  marries  Mon- 
sieur Bernard,  she  becomes  plain  Madame 
Bernard." 

"  True  enough !  But  Monsieur  Legouve 
is  perplexed  by  a  scruple  which  reflects 
the  greatest  honor  upon  him  :  he  enter- 
tains sincere  respect,  great  sympathy,  for 
aristocratic  distinctions;  therefore  he  is 
anxious  to  assure  himself,  before  his  piece 
is  brought  out  in  public,  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  scene  or  a  single  word 
which  will  be  offensive  or  disagreeable  to 
noble  ears.  To  satisfy  himself  in  this 
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particular,  he  has  asked  me  to  allow  him 
to  read  his  comedy  at  my  house.  I  shall 

invite  the  Duchess  de ,  the  Marquis 

de ,  the  Countess  de ,  the  Gen- 
eral de ,  the  Duke  de ,  the  Mar- 
quise de ,  and  the  Baroness  de . 

I  shall  add  to  these  two  or  three  critics 
known  in  good  society,  among  whom  I 
reckon  upon  you.  In  fine,  this  prelim- 
inary Areopagus  will  be  composed  of 
sons  of  the  Crusaders,  who  are  almost 
as  sprightly  as  sons  of  Voltaire.  Now 
Monsieur  Ernest  Legouve  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  comedy,  unless  these 
gentlefolk  unanimously  decide  that  he 
need  not  blot  a  single  line  of  it.  Will 
you  come  ?  Remember,  Monsieur  Er- 
nest Legouve  invites  you." 

"  My  dear  Count,  I  willingly  accept 
your  proposition.  Monsieur  Legouve 
reads  admirably,  and  his  plays  are  all 
agreeable.  Nevertheless,  let  me  tell  you 
that  this  trial  will  prove  nothing.  Our 
poor  society  is  like  Sganarelle's  wife,  who 
liked  to  be  thrashed.  It  has  borne  smil- 
ing, and  repaid  with  wealth  and  fame, 
much  more  ardent  attacks  than  Monsieur 
Legouve  can  make." 

Count  de and  I  shook  hands,  and 

parted.  A  few  evenings  afterwards  the 
reading  took  place.  It  was  just  what 
-I  expected.  There  were  as  many  mar- 
quises and  duchesses  (real  duchesses)  as 
there  were  kings  to  applaud  Talma  in 
the  Erfurt  pit.  The  noble  assembly 
listened  to  Monsieur  Legouve's  comedy 
with  that  rather  absent-minded  urban- 
ity and  with  those  charming  exclama- 
tions of  admiration  which  have  been  con- 
stantly given  to  everybody  who  has  read 
a  piece  in  a  drawing-room,  from  the  days 
of  the  Viscount  d' Arlincourt  and  his  "  Le 
Solitaire,"  to  the  days  of  Monsieur  Vien- 
net,  of  the  French  Academy,  and  his 
"  Arbogaste."  Monsieur  Legouve's  play, 
which  was  then  called  "LeNomduMari," 
and  which  has  since  been  played  under 
the  title  of  "  Par  Droit  de  Conqugte," 
was  pleasing.  My  ears  were  not  so  much 
offended  by  the  antagonism  of  poor  no- 
bility and  wealthy  upstarts,  which  Mon- 
sieur Legouve  treated  neither  better  nor 


worse  than  any  other  has  done,  as  by 
the  details  of  roads,  bridges,  marsh-drain- 
ing, canals,  railways,  coal,  coke,  and  the 
like,  which  were  dead-weights  on  Thalia's 
light  robe  ;  and  the  improbability  of  the 
plot  was  not  so  much  the  marriage  of  a 
noble  girl  to  the  son  of  an  apple-dealer 
as  was  the  perfection  given  to  the  young 
engineer :  every  virtue  and  every  grace 
were  showered  on  him.  The  piece  was 
unanimously  pronounced  successful.  The 
aristocratic  audience  applauded  Monsieur 
Legouve  with  their  little  gloved  hands, 
which  never  make  much  noise.  He  was 
complimented  so  delicately  that  he  was 
sincerely  touched.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  objection,  the  lightest  murmur 
made  to  the  piece,  and  there  trembled 
in  my  eye  that  little  tear  Madame  de 
Sevigne  speaks  of. 

But  let  us  quit  this  drawing-room,  and 
turn  our  steps  towards  the  Rue  du  Crois- 
sant, where  the  office  of  "  Le  Charivari " 
is  to  be  found.  Balzac  has  described  in 
"  Les  Illusions  Perdues "  the  offices  of 
these  petty  newspapers :  the  passage  di- 
vided into  two  equal  portions,  one  of 
which  leads  to  the  editor's  room,  and 
the  other  to  the  grated  counter  where 
the  clerk  sits  to  receive  subscribers. 
Everybody  knows  the  appearance  of 
these  old  houses,  these  staircases,  these 
flimsy  partitions,  with  their  bad  light 
coming  through  a  window  whose  panes 
are  veiled  with  a  triple  coating  of  dust, 
smoke,  and  soot, — the  whitewashed  walls 
bearing  innumerable  traces  of  fingers 
covered  with  ink,  mingled  with  pencil- 
caricatures  and  grotesque  inscriptions. 
Although  it  was  in  the  month  of  May 
that  I  made  this  visit,  I  shivered  with 
cold  as  I  entered  this  old  house,  and  my 
gorge  rose  in  disgust  at  the  unaired  smell 
and  ignoble  scenes  which  everywhere  ap- 
peared. The  clerk  I  applied  to  had  the 
very  face  one  might  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  place  :  one  of  those  colorless,  hard,  sin- 
ister faces  which  are  to  be  seen  in  near- 
ly all  the  scenes  of  Paris  reality.  All 
things  were  in  harmony  in  this  shop  :  the 
air,  and  the  light,  and  the  house,  —  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit.  I  asked  the 
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clerk  to  give  me  the  file  for  the  month 
of  April.  I  soon  found  and  read  Mon- 
sieur Taxile  Delord's  article.  Monsieur 
Taxile  Delord  comes  from  some  one  of 
the  southern  departments  of  France.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public  in 
"  Le  Semaphore,"  the  well-known  news- 
paper of  Marseilles  ;  but  the  twilight  of 
a  provincial  life  could  not  suit  this  eagle, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  came 
up  to  Paris.  Alas !  Monsieur  Taxile  De- 
lord  was  soon  obliged  to  add  the  secret  sor- 
rows of  disappointed  ambition  to  the  orig- 
inal gayety  of  his  character.  His  deepest 
sorrow  was  to  look  upon  himself  for  a 
grave  and  thoughtful  statesman,  and  be 
condemned  by  fate  to  a  chronic  state  of  fun 
and  to  hard  labor  at  pun-making  for  life. 
Imagine  Junius  damned  to  lead  Touch- 
stone's life !  He  became  sourness  itself. 
His  puns  were  lugubrious.  His  fun  grew 
heavy,  and  his  gayety  was  funereal.  The 
pretensions  of  this  checked  gravity  which 
settled  upon  his  factitious  hilarity  were 
enough  to  melt  the  hearts  even  of  his 
enemies,  if  such  a  fellow  could  pretend 
to  have  enemies.  Once  this  galley-slave 
of  fun  tried  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
galley.  He  wrote  a  play;  and  as  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  theatres  was  his 
friend,  he  had  it  played.  The  demo- 
cratic opinions  of  Monsieur  Taxile  De- 
lord  raised  favorable  prejudices  among 
the  school  -  boys  of  the  Latin  Quarter ; 
but  who  can  escape  his  fate  ?  The  mas- 
terpiece was  hissed.  Its  title  was  "  The 
End  of  the  Comedy  " ;  and  a  wretched 
witling  pretended  that  the  piece  was  ill- 
named,  since  the  pit  refused  to  see  the 
end  of  the  comedy.  Thereupon  Mon- 
sieur Taxile  Delord  adopted  the  method 
of  Gulliver's  tailor,  who  measured  for 
clothes  according  to  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic :  he  demonstrated  that  his  piece 
was  played  three  times  from  beginning  to 
end,  —  that,  as  the  manager  was  his  par- 
ticular friend,  and  as  the  Odeon  was  al- 
ways empty,  he  might  have  had  it  played 
thirty  times,— and  therefore  that  we  were 
all  bound  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
moderation.  This  last  argument  met  no 
person  bold  enough  to  contradict  it,  and 


the  subscribers  to  "  Le  Charivari "  (which 
is  the  "  Punch  "  of  Paris)  were  seized 
with  holy  horror,  when  they  thought, 
that,  but  for  Monsieur  Taxile  Delord's 
moderation,  "  The  End  of  the  Comedy  " 
might  have  been  played  seven  -  and  - 
twenty  times  more. 

What  had  I  done  to  excite  his  ire  ?  I 
had  not  treated  Beranger  with  sufficient 
respect,  and  Monsieur  Taxile  Delord, 
though  a  joker  by  trade,  would  not  hear 
of  any  fun  on  this  subject.  His  genius  had 
shaped  itself  exactly  on  Beranger's,  and 
he  resented  as  a  personal  affront  every 
insult  offered  to  the  songster.  Of  a  truth, 
Beranger's  fate  was  a  hard  one,  and  all 
my  attacks  on  him  were  not  half  so  bad  as 
this  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  Taxile  Delord.  Poor  Beranger ! 
So  Monsieur  Taxile  Delord  took  up  the 
quarrel  on  his  account,  and  relieved  his 
gall  by  throwing  it  on  me.  When  I  read 
his  article,  I  felt  humiliated, —  but  not  as 
the  writer  desired, —  I  felt  humiliated  for 
the  press,  and  for  literature,  and  for  Be- 
ranger, who  really  did  not  deserve  this 
hard  fate.  The  humid  office,  full  of  dirt 
arid  dust  and  printing-ink,  disgusted  and 
depressed  me,  and  I  involuntarily  thought 

of  Count  de 's  drawing  -  room,  and 

that  aristocratic  society  where  everything 
was  flowers,  courtesy,  perfumes,  elegance, 
where  people  could  not  even  feel  hatred 
towards  their  enemies,  and  where  the 
genial  poet,  Monsieur  Ernest  Legouve", 
surrounded  by  the  most  charming  and 
most  sprightly  women  of  Paris,  recently 
obtained  so  delightful  a  triumph. 

All  at  once  a  sympathetic  and  clear 
voice,  a  voice  which  I  thought  I  had 
heard  in  better  society  than  where  I  was, 
reached  my  ears.  Hid  in  the  dark  cor- 
ner where  I  sat,  and  where  nobody  could 
discover  me,  I  saw  the  door  of  the  edi- 
tor's room  open  and  Monsieur  Taxile  De- 
lord  appear  and  escort  to  the  door  a  vis- 
itor. It  was  Monsieur  Ernest  Legouve  ! 
They  passed  close  to  me,  and  I  heard 
Monsieur  Ernest  Legouve  say  to  Mon- 
sieur Delord,  —  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  recom- 
mend my  play,  '  Le  Nom  du  Mari,'  to 
you ;  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it ! " 
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This  contrast  annoyed  me.  I  was  then  "We  add  no  commentary  to  this  pic- 
horribly  out  of  humor  from  an  irritating  ture  of  literary  life  in  Paris.  We  leave 
prelection,  and  I  felt  towards  Monsieur  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
Legouve  that  sort  of  vexation  the  un-  He  needs  no  assistance,— for  the  picture 
lucky  feel  towards  the  lucky,  the  poor  is  painted  in  bright  colors,  and  the  light 
towards  the  rich,  the  hunchbacks  to-  is  thrown  with  no  parsimonious  hand  up- 
wards handsome  men,  and  the  awk-  on  every  corner.  It  is  a  curious  exhibi- 
ward  towards  the  adroit.  I  said  to  my-  tion  of  a  most  unhealthy  state  of  things, 
self, — "  Armand,  my  poor  Armand,  you  It  explains  a  great  many  of  those  literary 
will  never  be  aught  but  a  most  stupid  mysteries,  which  seem  so  unaccountable, 
fool !  "  in  the  most  brilliant  capital  of  the  world. 


THE  MASKERS. 

YESTERNIGHT,  as  late  I  strayed 

Through  the  orchard's  mottled  shade,  — 

Coming  to  the  moonlit  alleys, 

Where  the  sweet  Southwind,  that  dallies 

All  day  with  the  Queen  of  Roses, 

All  night  on  her  breast  reposes,  — 

Drinking  from  the  dewy  blooms, 

Silences,  and  scented  glooms 

Of  the  warm-breathed  summer  night, 

Long,  deep  draughts  of  pure  delight,  — 

Quick  the  shaken  foliage  parted, 

And  from  out  its  shadows  darted 

Dwarf-like  forms,  with  hideous  faces, 

Cries,  contortions,  and  grimaces. 

Still  I  stood  beneath  the  lonely, 

Sighing  lilacs,  saying  only,  — 

"  Little  friends,  you  can't  alarm  me ; 

Well  I  know  you  would  not  harm  me !  " 

Straightway  dropped  each  painted  mask, 

Sword  of  lath,  and  paper  casque, 

And  a  troop  of  rosy  girls 

Ran  and  kissed  me  through  their  curls. 

Caught  within  their  net  of  graces, 
I  looked  round  on  shining  faces. 
Sweetly  through  the  moonlit  alleys 
Rang  their  laughter's  silver  sallies. 
Then  along  the  pathway,  light 
With  the  white  bloom  of  the  night, 
I  went  peaceful,  pacing  slow, 
Captive  held  in  arms  of  snow. 
Happy  maids  !  of  you  I  learn 
Heavenlv  maskers  to  discern  ! 
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So,  when  seeming  griefs  and  harms 
Fill  life's  garden  with  alarm?, 
Through  its  inner  walks  enchanted 
I  will  ever  move  undaunted. 
Love  hath  messengers  that  borrow 
Tragic  masks  of  fear  and  sorrow, 
When  they  come  to  do  us  kindness,  — 
And  but  for  our  tears  and  blindness, 
We  should  see,  through  each  disguise, 
Cherub  cheeks  and  angel  eyes. 


[September, 


CULLET. 


"  GOOD  morning  !  Is  it  really  a  rainy 
day  t "  asked  Miselle,  imploringly,  as  she 
seated  herself  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
glanced  from  Monsieur  to  the  heavy  sky 
and  the  vane  upon  the  coach  -  house, 
steadily  pointing  west. 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  not.  Are  you  ready 
for  Sandwich  1 "  smilingly  replied  the 
host. 

"  More  than  ready,  —  eager.  But  the 
clouds." 

"  One  learns  here  upon  the  coast  to 
brave  the  clouds;  we  have,  to  be  sure, 
a  sea-turn  just  now,  and  perhaps  there 
will  be  fog-showers  by-and-by,  but  noth- 
ing that  peed  prevent  our  excursion." 

"  Delightful ! "  exclaimed  Optima,  Mi- 
selle, and  Madame,  applying  themselves 
to  eggs  and  toast  with  that  calm  confi- 
dence in  a  masculine  decision  so  sustain- 
ing to  the  feminine  nature. 

The  early  breakfast  over,  Monsieur, 
with  a  gentle  hint  to  the  ladies  of  haste 
in  the  matter  of  toilet,  went  to  see  that 
Gypsy  and  Fanny  were  properly  harness- 
ed, and  that  a  due  number  of  cushions, 
rugs,  and  water-proof  wrappers  were  pla- 
ced in  the  roomy  carriage. 

Surely,  never  were  hats  so  hastily  as- 
sumed, never  did  gloves  condescend  to 
be  so  easily  found,  never  were  fewer  has- 
ty returns  for  "  something  I  have  forgot- 
ten," and  Monsieur  had  barely  time  to 
send  two  messages  to  the  effect  that  all 


was  ready,  when  the  feminine  trio  de- 
scending upon  him  triumphantly  disprov- 
ed once  and  forever  the  hoary  slander 
upon  their  sex  of  habitual  unpunctual- 
ity. 

With  quiet  self-sacrifice  Optima  placed 
herself  beside  Madame  in  the  back  of  the 
carryall,  leaving  for  Miselle  the  breezy 
seat  in  front,  with  all  its  facilities  for  see- 
ing, hearing,  smelling,  breathing ;  and  let 
us  hope  that  the  little  banquet  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  conscience  of  that  young 
woman  gave  her  as  much  satisfaction  as 
Miselle's  feast  of  the  senses  did  to  her. 

Arching  their  necks,  tossing  their 
manes,  spattering  the  dewy  sand  with 
their  little  hoofs,  Gypsy  and  Fanny  rap- 
idly whirled  the  carriage  through  the 
drowsy  town,  across  the  Pilgrim  Brook, 
and  so,  by  the  pretty  suburb  of  "  T'  other 
Side,"  (which  no  child  of  the  Mayflower 
shall  ever  consent  to  call  Wellingsley,) 
to  the  open  road  skirting  the  blue  waters 
of  the  bay. 

"  Ah,  this  is  fine  ! "  cried  Miselle, 
snatching  from  seaward  deep  breaths  of 
the  east  wind  laden  with  the  wild  life 
of  ocean  and  the  freedom  of  boundless 
space. 

"  Here  we  have  it !  "  remarked  Mon- 
sieur, somewhat  irrelevantly,  as  he  has- 
tily unbuckled  the  apron  and  spread  it 
over  his  own  lap  and  Miselle's,  just  in 
time  to  catch  a  heavy  dash  of  rain. 
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"  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  stormy, 
after  all,"  piteously  murmured  Miselle. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  have  fog-show- 
ers, you  know,"  suggested  Monsieur,  with 
a  quiet  smile. 

"  But  what  must  we  do?— go  home  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!— we  will  go  to  Sandwich, 
let  it  rain  twice,  four  times  as  hard  as 
this,  —  unless,  indeed,  Madame  gives  or- 
ders to  the  contrary.  What  say  you, 
Madame  ?  " 

"  I  say,  let  us  go  on  for  the  present. 
We  can  turn  round  at  any  time,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary ";  and  Madame  smiled 
benevolently  at  Miselle,  down  whose  face 
the  rain-drops  streamed,  but  who  stoutly 
asserted,  — 

"  Oh,  this  is  nothing.  Only  a  fog-show- 
er, you  know.  We  shall  have  it  fine  di- 
rectly." 

"  Not  till  we  are  out  of  Eel  River. 
This  valley  gathers  all  the  clouds,  and 
they  often  get  rain  here  when  the  sun 
is  shining  everywhere  else." 

"  A  regular  vale  of  tears !  Happy  the 
remnant  of  the  world  that  dwelleth  not 
in  Eel  River!"  murmured  Miselle,  sur- 
reptitiously pulling  her  water-proof  cloak 
about  her  shoulders. 

"  Let  me  help  you.  Really,  though, 
you  are  getting  very  wet,  dear,"  remon- 
strated Optima. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  enjoy  it  exces- 
sively. Besides,  the  shower  is  just  over. 
—  What  church  is  that,  Monsieur,  with 
the  very  disproportionate  steeple  V  "  in- 
quired Miselle,  pointing  to  a  square  gray 
box,  surmounted  by  a  ludicrously  short 
and  obtuse  spire,  expressive  of  a  certain 
dogged  obstinacy  of  purpose. 

"  The  church  is  an  Orthodox  meeting- 

O 

house,  and  the  steeple  is  Orthodox  too,  — 
for  the  Cape.  Anything  else  would  blow 
down  in  the  spring  gales.  Park- Street 
steeple,  for  instance,  would  stand  a  very 
poor  chance  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miselle,  vaguely,  and  she 
felt  in  her  heart  how  this  great  ocean  that 
dwarfs  or  prostrates  the  works  of  man 
replaces  them  by  a  temple  builded  in  his 
own  soul  of  proportions  so  lofty  that  God 
Himself  may  dwell  visibly  therein. 


And  now,  having  traversed  the  tear- 
ful valley,  the  road  wound  up  the  Delec- 
table Mountains  beyond,  and  so  into 
the  pine  forest,  through  whose  clashing 
needles  glints  of  sunshine  began  to  creep, 
while  overhead  the  gray  shaded  softly  in- 
to pearl  and  dazzling  white  and  palest 
blue. 

"  There  are  deer  in  these  Sandwich 
woods.  See  if  we  cannot  find  a  pair  of 
great  brown  eyes  peering  out  at  us  from 
some  of  the  thickets,"  suggested  Madame. 

"  Charming  !  If  only  we  might  see 
one  !  How  young  this  nation  is,  after  all, 
when  aboriginal  deer  roam  the  woods 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston  ! " 

"  But  without  game  -  laws  they  will 
soon  be  exterminated.  A  great  many 
are  shot  every  winter,  and  the  farmers 
complain  bitterly  of  those  that  remain. 
Some  of  their  crops  are  quite  ruined  by 
the  deer,  they  say,"  remarked  Monsieur. 

"  Never  mind.  There  are  plenty  of 
crops,  and  but  very  few  deer.  I  pro- 
nounce for  the  game -laws,"  recklessly 
declared  Miselle. 

But  the  impending  battle  of  political 
economy  was  averted  by  Madame's  ex- 
clamation of,  — 

"  See,  here  is  Sacrifice  Rock.  Let  us 
stop  and  look  at  it  a  moment." 

Gypsy  and  Fanny,  wild  with  the  spark- 
ling upland  air,  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
suaded  to  halt  opposite  a  great  flat  gran- 
ite boulder,  sloping  from  the  skirt  of  the 
forest  toward  the  road,  and  nearly  cov- 
ered with  pebbles  and  bits  of  decayed 
wood. 

"  It  is  Sacrifice  Rock,"  explained  Mon- 
sieur. "  From  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  our  own,  no  Indian  passes  this  way 
without  laying  some  offering  upon  it. 
It  would  have  been  buried  long  ago, 
but  that  the  spring  and  autumn  winds 
sweep  away  all  the  lighter  deposits.  You 
would  find  the  hollow  at  its  back  half 
filled  with  them.  Once  there  may  have 
been  human  sacrifices,  —  tradition  says 
so,  at  least ;  but  now  there  is  seldom  any- 
thing more  precious  than  what  you  see." 

"  But  to  what  deity  were  the  offerings 
made  ?  " 
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"  Some  savage  Manitou,  no  doubt,  but 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty  anything 
about  it.  The  degenerate  half-breeds 
•who  live  in  this  vicinity  only  keep  up 
the  custom  from  tradition.  They  are 
called  Christians  now,  you  know,  and  are 
quite  above  such  idolatrous  practices." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  will  add  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  altar  of  an  unknown  God. 
Besides,  there  are  some  blackberries  that 
I  must  have,"  exclaimed  Optima,  releas- 
ing her  active  limbs  from  the  carnage  in 
a  very  summary  fashion. 

Tossing  a  little  stick  upon  the  rock,  she 
hastened  to  gather  the  abundant  fruit,  a 
little  for  herself,  a  good  deal  for  Madame 
and  Miselle,  until  Gypsy  and  Fanny 
stamped  and  neighed  with  impatience, 
and  Monsieur  cried  cheerily,  — 

"  Come,  young  woman,  come  !  We  are 
not  half-way  to  Sandwich,  and  the  hors- 
es will  be  devoured  by  these  flies  as  sure- 
ly as  Bishop  Hatto  was  by  mice." 

And  so  on  through  miles  of  merry 
woodland,  by  fields  and  orchards,  whose 
every  crop  is  a  fresh  conquest  of  man 
over  Nature  in  this  one  of  her  most  nig- 
gardly phases,  by  desolate  cabins  and 
lonely  farms,  until  at  a  sudden  turn  the 
broad,  beautiful  sea  swept  up  to  glorify 
the  scene.  And  while  Miselle  with  flush- 
ed cheeks  and  tearful  eyes  drank  in  the 
ever-new  delight  of  its  presence,  Mon- 
sieur began  a  story  of  how  a  man,  al- 
most a  stranger  to  him,  had  come  one 
winter  evening  and  begged  him  for  God's 
love  to  go  and  help  him  search  for  the 
body  of  his  brother,  reported  by  a  wan- 
dering madwoman  to  be  lying  on  this 
beach,  and  how  he  begged  so  piteously 
that  the  listener  could  not  choose  but  go. 

And  as  Monsieur  vividly  pictured  that 
long,  lonely  drive  through  the  midnight 
woods,  the  desolate  monotony  of  the 
beach,  along  whose  margin  curled  the 
foam-wreaths  of  the  rising  tide,  while  be- 
yond phosphorescent  lights  played  over 
a  world  of  weltering  black  waters,  —  as 
he  told  how,  after  hours  of  patient  search, 
they  found  the  poor  sodden  corpse  and 
tenderly  cared  for  it, — as  Monsieur  quiet- 
ly told  his  tale  and  never  knew  that  he 


was  a  hero,  Miselle  turned  shuddering 
from  sea  and  beach  and  the  mocking  play 
of  the  crested  waves,  as  they  leaped  in 
the  sunshine  and  then  sank  back  to  sport 
hideously  with  other  corpses  hidden  be- 
neath their  smiling  surface. 

Presently  the  sea  was  again  shut  off 
by  woodland,  and.  the  scattered  houses 
closed  into  a  village,  nay,  a  town,  the 
town  of  Sandwich ;  and  swinging  through 
it  at  an  easy  rate,  the  carriage  halted  be- 
fore an  odd  -  looking  building,  consisting 
of  a  quaint  old  inn,  porched  and  gambrel- 
roofed,  joined  in  most  unholy  union  to  a 
big,  square,  staring  box,  of  true  Yankee 
architecture. 

Descending  with  reluctance,  even  af- 
ter three  hours  of  immobility,  from  her 
breezy  seat,  Miselle  followed  Madame  in- 
to the  quiet  house,  whose  landlord,  like 
many  another  man,  makes  moan  for  "  the 
good  old  times  "  when  summer  tourists  and 
commercial  travellers  filled  his  rooms  and 
the  long  dining -table,  now  unoccupied, 
save  by  our  travellers  and  two  young  men 
connected  with  the  glass-manufactories. 

Rest,  plenty  of  cool  water,  and  dinner 
having  restored  the  energies  of  the  trav- 
ellers, it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Glass  Works. 
And  now,  indeed,  did  Fortune  smile  upon 
this  band  of  adventurous  spirits ;  for  when 
the  question  of  a  guide  arose,  mine  host  of 
the  inn  announced  himself  not  only  will- 
ing to  act  in  that  capacity,  but  eminent- 
ly qualified  therefor  by  long  experience 
as  an  operative  in  various  departments  of 
the  works. 

"  How  fortunate  that  the  stage-coaches 
and  peddlers  no  longer  frequent  Sand- 
wich !  If  our  friend  had  them  to  attend 
to,  he  could  not  devote  himself  to  us  in 
this  charming  manner,"  suggested  Op- 
tima, as  she  and  Miselle  gayly  followed 
Monsieur,  Madame,  and  Cicerone  down 
the  long  sunny  street,  whose  loungers 
turned  a  glance  of  lazy  wonder  upon  the 
strangers. 

Passing  presently  a  monotonous  row 
of  lodging-houses  for  the  workmen,  and  a 
public  square  with  a  fountain,  which,  as 
Optima  suggested,  might  be  made  very 
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pretty  with  the  addition  of  some  water, 
the  travellers  approached  a  large  brick 
building,  many  -  windowed,  many  -  chim- 
neyed, and  offering  ingress  through  a 
low-browed  arch  of  so  gloomy  an  aspect 
that  one  looked  at  its  key-stone  half  ex- 
pecting to  read  there  the  well-known 
Dantean  legend,  — 

"  Lasciate  ogni  sjJeranza,  voi  chi  'ntrate !  " 

Nor  was  the  illusion  quite  destroyed 
by  handling,  for  through  the  arch  and  a 
short  passage  one  entered  a  large,  domed 
apartment,  brick-floored  and  dimly  light- 
ed, whose  atmosphere  was  the  breath  of 
a  dozen  flashing  furnaces,  whose  occu- 
pants were  grimy  gnomes  wildly  sport- 
ing with  strange  shapes  of  molten  metal. 

"  This  is  the  glass  -  room,  and  in  these 
furnaces  the  glass  is  melted ;  but  per- 
haps you  will  go  first  and  see  how  it  is 
mixed,  and  how  the  pots  are  made  to 
boil  it  in." 

"  Yes,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning," 
said  all,  and  were  led  from  the  Inferno 
across  a  cool,  green  yard,  into  a  building 
specially  devoted  to  the  pots.  In  a  great 
bin  lay  masses  of  soft  brown  clay  in  its 
crude  condition,  and  upon  the  floor  were 
heaped  fragments  of  broken  pots,  calcin- 
ed by  use  in  the  furnaces,  and  now  wait- 
"  ing  to  be  ground  up  into  a  fine  powder 
between  the  wheels  of  a  powerful  mill 
working  steadily  in  one  corner  of  the 
building.  In  another,  a  row  of  boxes  or 
pens  were  partially  filled  with  a  pow- 
dered mixture  of  the  raw  and  burnt 
clay,  and  this,  being  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, was  worked  to  a  proper  consistency 
beneath  the  bare  feet  of  several  stout 
men. 

"  This  work,  like  the  treading  of  the 
wine-press,  can  be  properly  performed 
only  by  human  feet,"  remarked  Mon- 
sieur. 

"  So  when  next  we  sip  nectar  from 
one  of  your  straw  -  stemmed  glasses,  we 
will  remember  these  gentlemen  and  their 
brothers  of  the  wine-countries,  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  without  their  ex- 
ertions we  could  have  had  neither  wine 
nor  goblet,"  said  Miselle,  maliciously. 
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"  No,"  suggested  Optima,  "  we  will 
enjoy  the  result  and  forget  the  process. 
But  what  is  that  man  about  ?  " 

"  Making  sausages  out  of  cheese,  I 
should  say,"  replied  Monsieur ;  and  the 
comparison  was  almost  unavoidable ;  for 
upon  a  coarse  table  lay  masses  of  mould- 
ed clay,  in  form  and  size  exactly  like 
cheeses,  from  which  the  workman  sepa- 
rated with  a  wooden  knife  a  small  portion 
to  be  rolled  beneath  his  hand  into  cylin- 
drical shapes  some  four  inches  in  length 
by  two  in  diameter. 

These  a  lad  carefully  placed  upon  a 
long  and  narrow  board  to  carry  up  to  the 
pot-room,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
whole  party. 

Miselle's  first  impression,  upon  enter- 
ing this  great  chamber,  was,  that  she  was 
following  a  drove  of  elephants ;  but  as 
she  skirted  the  regular  ranks  of  the  great 
dun  monsters  and  came  to  the  front,  she 
concluded  that  she  had  stumbled  upon 
the  factory  of  Ali  B  aba's  oil -jars.  At 
any  rate,  the  old  picture  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  represented  Morgiana  in  the  act 
of  pouring  the  boiling  oil  into  vessels  mar- 
vellously like  these,  and  in  each  of  these 
was  room  for  at  least  four  robbers  of  true 
melodramatic  stature. 

Among  these  jars,  with  the  noiseless 
solicitude  of  a  mother  in  her  sleeping 
nursery,  wandered  their  author  and  guar- 
dian, a  pale,  keen  man,  and  so  rare  an 
enthusiast  in  his  art  that  one  listening  to 
him  could  hardly  fail  to  believe  that  the 
highest  degree  of  thought,  skill,  and  ex- 
perience might  worthily  be  expended 
upon  the  construction  of  these  seething- 
pots  for  molten  glass. 

"  Will  you  look  at  this  one  ?  It  is  my 
last,"  said  he,  tenderly  removing  a  damp 
cloth  from  the  surface  of  something  like 
the  half  of  a  hogshead  made  in  clay. 

"  I  have  not  begun  to  dome  it  in  yet ; 
it  must  dry  another  day  first,"  said  the 
artist,  passing  his  hand  lovingly  along 
the  smooth  surface  of  his  work. 

"  Then  you  cannot  go  on  with  them  at 
once  ?  "  asked  Madame. 

"  Oh,  no,  Ma'am !  They  must  dry  and 
harden  between  the  spells  of  work  upon 
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them,  or  they  never  would  stand  their 
own  weight.  This  one,  you  see,  is  twelve 
inches  thick  in  the  bottom,  and  the  sides 
are  five  inches  thick  at  the  base,  and 
graduated  to  four  where  the  curve  be- 
gins. Now  if  I  was  to  go  right  ahead, 
and  put  the  roof  on  this  mass  of  wet  clay, 
I  should  n't  get  it  done  before  the  whole 
would  crush  in  together.  I  have  had 
them  do  so,  Ma'am,  when  I  was  younger, 
but  I  know  better  now.  I  sha'n't  have 
that  to  suffer  again." 

"  And  what  are  you  at  work  upon 
while  this  dries  ?  " 

"  Here.  This  one  is  just  begun.  Shall 
I  show  you  how  I  do  it  ?  John,  where 
are  those  rolls  ?  Yes,  I  see.  Now, 
Ma'am,  this  is  the  way." 

Taking  one  of  the  rolls  in  his  left  hand, 
and  manipulating  it  with  his  right,  our 
artist  laid  it  upon  the  top  of  the  unfin- 
ished wall,  and  with  his  supple  fingers 
began  to  dovetail  and  compact  it  into 
the  mass,  pressing  and  smoothing  the 
whole  carefully  as  he  went  on. 

"  You  see  1  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  leave  any  air-bubbles  in  my  work  ;  if 
I  do,  there  will  be  a  crack." 

"  When  the  pot  dries  ?  "  asked  Ma- 
dame. 

"  No,  Ma'am,  when  it  is  heated.  I 
suppose  the  air  expands  and  forces  its 
way  out,"  said  the  man,  shyly,  as  if  he 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  thinking  phi- 
losophy than  of  talking  it.  "But  see 
how  smooth  and  fine  this  clay  is,"  add- 
ed he,  enthusiastically,  passing  his  fin- 
ger through  one  of  the  rolls.  "It  is  as 
close-grained  and  delicate  as  —  as  a  la- 
dy's cheek." 

"  But,  really,  how  could  one  describe 
the  shape  of  these  creatures  ? "  asked 
Optima  aside  of  Miselle,  as  she  stood 
contemplating  a  completed  monster. 

"  By  comparing  them  to  an  Esquimaux 
lodge,  with  one  little  arched  window  just 
at  the  spring  of  the  dome.  Does  n't  that 
give  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  I  never  saw  an  Esquimaux 
lodge  ;  did  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  anything  else  in  the  least 
degree  resembling  these,  unless  it  was 


the  picture  of  the  oil -jars.  Choose,  my 
Optima,  between  the  two." 

"  Hark !  we  are  losing  something  worth 
hearing." 

So  the  young  women  opened  their 
ears,  and  heard  the  pallid  enthusiast  tell 
how,  after  days  and  weeks  of  labor,  and 
months  of  seasoning,  the  pots  were  labo- 
riously carried  to  a  kiln,.where  they  were 
slowly  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  then 
suffered  to  cool  as  slowly.  How  the  pot 
was  then  taken  to  one  of  the  furnaces  of 
the  Inferno,  and  a  portion  of  its  side  re- 
moved to  receive  it ;  how  it  was  then 
built  in,  and  reheated  before  the  glass- 
material  was  thrown  in ;  and  how,  after 
all  this  care  and  toil,  it  was  perhaps  not 
a  week  before  it  cracked  or  gave  way  at 
some  point,  and  must  be  taken  away  to 
make  room  for  another.  But  this  was 
unusually  "  hard  luck,"  and  the  pots 
sometimes  held  good  as  long  as  three 
months. 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  old  ones  ?  " 
asked  Optima,  sympathetically. 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  used  over  again, 
Miss.  There  must  be  a  proportion  of 
burnt  clay  mixed  with  the  raw,  or  it 
would  be  too  rich  to  harden." 

"  And  what  is  the  proportion  ?  " 

"  About  one-third  of  the  cooked  clay, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  raw." 

"  And  where  does  the  clay  come  from  ?  " 

"  Nearly  all  from  Sturbridge,  in  Eng- 
land. Some  has  been  brought  from  Gay 
Head,  on  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  but  it  does 
n't  answer  like  the  imported." 

Leaving  the  courteous  artist  in  glass- 
pots  to  his  labors,  the  party,  crossing 
again  the  breezy  yard,  entered  a  dismal 
brick-paved  basement-room,  where  grim 
bakers  were  attending  upon  a  number 
of  huge  ovens.  One  of  these  was  just 
being  filled;  but  instead  of  white  and 
brown  loaves,  golden  cake,  or  flaky  pies, 
the  two  attendants  were  piling  in  short, 
thick  bars  of  lead,  and,  hurry  as  they 
might,  before  they  could  put  in  the  last 
of  the  appointed  number,  little  shining 
streams  of  molten  metal  began  to  ooze 
from  beneath  the  first,  and  trickle  lan- 
guidly toward  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
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But  our  bakers  were  ready  for  them. 
With  hasty  movement  they  threw  iu  a 
quantity  of  moistened  clay,  shaping  and 
compacting  it  with  their  shovels  as  they 
went  on,  until  in  a  very  few  moments 
they  had  completed  a  neat  little  semi- 
circular dike  just  within  the  door,  as 
effectual  a  barrier  to  the  glowing  pool 
behind  it,  wherein  the  softened  bars  were 
rapidly  disappearing,  as  was  ever  the 
Dutchman's  dike  to  the  ocean,  with  whom 
he  disputes  the  sovereignty  of  Holland. 

A  wooden  door  was  now  put  up,  and 
the  baking  was  left  to  itself  for  about 
twenty  -  four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  lead  would  have  become  trans- 
formed into  a  yellowish  powder,  known 
as  massicot. 

"  You  will  see  it  here.  They  are  just 
beginning  to  clear  this  oven,"  said  Cice- 
rone, pointing  to  a  row  of  large  iron  ves- 
sels which  the  workmen  were  filling  with 
the  contents  of  the  just  opened  kiln. 

"  And  what  next  ?  What  is  it  to  the 
glass  ?  "  asked  Miselle,  unblushing  at  her 
ignorance. 

"  Next,  it  is  put  into  these  other  kilns, 
and  kept  in  motion  with  the  long  rakes 
that  you  see  here,  and  at  the  end  of  for- 
ty-eight hours  it  will  have  absorbed  suf- 
ficient oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  to 
-turn  it  from  massicot  to  minium,  or  red- 
lead.  Look  at  this,  if  you  please." 

Cicerone  here  pointed  to  other  iron  ves- 
sels, in  shape  like  the  bowl  out  of  which 
the  giant  Blunderbore  ate  his  bread  and 
milk,  while  trembling  little  Jack  peeped 
at  him  from  the  oven ;  but  these  bowls 
were  filled  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  pow- 
der of  fine  consistency. 

"  That  is  red-lead,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ingredients  in  fine  flint-glass,  as 
it  gives  it  brilliancy  and  ductility.  But 
it  is  not  used  in  the  coarser  glasses.  And 
here  is  the  sand-room." 

So  saying,  Cicerone  led  the  way  to  a 
light  and  cheerful  room  of  delicious  tem- 
perature, even  on  that  summer's  day, 
where,  upon  a  low,  broad,  iron  table, 
heated  from  beneath  by  steam-pipes,  lay 
a  mass  of  what  might  indeed  be  sand, 
and  yet  differed  as  much  from  ordinary 
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sand  as  a  just  washed  pet -lamb  differs 
from  an  old  weather-beaten  sheep. 

Like  the  lamb,  the  sand  had  been 
washed  with  care  and  much  water,  and 
now  lay  reposing  after  its  bath  at  lazy 
length,  enjoying  its  kief,  like  a  sworn 
Mussulman.  This  sand  is  principally 
brought  from  the  banks  of  Hudson  River 
and  the  coast  of  New  Jersey ;  but  a  finer 
article  of  quartz  sand  is  found  in  Lanes- 
boro',  Massachusetts. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  great 
sifting  -  machine,  worked  by  steam ;  and 
the  sand,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
was  passed  through  this,  coming  out  a 
fine,  glittering  mass,  very  much  resem- 
bling granulated  sugar,  so  far  as  looks 
are  concerned. 

"  Now  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  up  to  the 
mixing-room  ;  but  if  you  will  step  on  this 
drop,  we  will  go  up  before  it,"  said  the 
civil  workman  here  in  charge. 

So  some  of  the  party  stepped  upon  a 
solid  platform  about  six  feet  square,  lying 
under  a  trap  in  the  floor  overhead,  and 
were  slowly  wound  up  to  the  mixing-room, 
feeling  quite  sure,  when  they  stepped  up- 
on the  solid  floor  once  more,  that  they 
had  done  a  very  heroic  tiling,  and  were 
not  hereafter  to  be  dismayed  by  travel- 
lers' tales  of  descents  into  coal-mines,  or 
swinging  to  the  tops  of  dizzy  spires  in 
creaking  baskets. 

Here,  in  the  mixing-room,  stood  great 
boxes,  filled  with  sand,  with  red-lead,  or 
with  sparkling  soda  and  potash ;  and  be- 
side a  trough  stood,  shovel  in  hand,  a 
good-natured-looking  man,  who  was  busi- 
ly mixing  portions  of  these  three  ingredi- 
ents into  one  mass. 

Him  Miselle  assailed  with  questions, 
and  learned  that  the  trough  contained 

1400  pounds  sand, 
350        "        ash, 
100        "        soda, 
800        "        red-lead, 
and  about  1000        "        cullet.* 

*  "  Cullet "  is  the  waste  of  the  glass-room. 
The  superfluous  material  taken  up  on  the  pon- 
til,  and  the  shards  of  articles  broken  in  process 
of  manufacture.  The  ingenious  reader  will 
thus  interpret  the  heading  of  this  paper. 
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This  was  to  be  a  fine  quality  of  flint- 
glass,  and  to  it  might  be  added  coloring- 
matter  of  any  desired  tint ;  but  in  the 
choice  and  proportion  of  this  lay  one  of 
the  principal  secrets  of  the  art. 

All  this  information  did  the  civil  com- 
pounder  vouchsafe  to  Miselle,  with  the  in- 
dulgent air  of  one  who  humors  a  child  by 
answering  his  questions,  although  quite 
sure  that  the  subject  is  far  above  his 
comprehension ;  and  he  smiled  in  much 
amusement  at  seeing  his  answers  jotted 
down  upon  her  tablets.  So  Miselle  thank- 
ed him,  smiling  a  little  in  her  turn,  and 
they  parted  in  mutual  satisfaction. 

"  These  trucks  you  see  are  ready-load- 
ed with  the  frit,  or  glass  -  material,  and 
are  to  be  wheeled  down  to  the  furnaces 
presently,"  said  Cicerone.  "  But,  before 
following  them,  we  had  better  go  down 
and  see  the  fires." 

Descending  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps, 
the  party  now  entered  a  long,  dark  pas- 
sage, through  which  a  torrent  of  wind 
swept,  driving  before  it  the  ashes  and  glow- 
ing cinders  that  dropped  continually  from 
a  circular  grating  overhead.  The  ground 
beneath  was  strewn  with  fire,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  offered  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  any  misanthrope  whose  prefer- 
ences might  point  to  death  in  the  shape 
of  a  fiery  shower-bath. 

In  a  gloomy  crypt,  opening  near  the 
grating,  stood  a  gnome  whose  duty  it 
was  to  feed  the  furnace  overhead  with 
soft  coal,  which  must  be  thrown  in  at  a 
small  door  and  then  pushed  up  and  for- 
ward until  it  lay  upon  the  grating  where 
it  was  consumed.  Around  this  central 
fire  the  glass  -  pots,  ten  to  each  furnace, 
are  arranged,  their  lower  surfaces  in  ac- 
tual contact  with  it,  while  the  domed 
roof  reverberates  the  heat  upon  them 
from  above. 

All  around  stood  sturdy  piers  of  brick 
and  iron,  and  low-browed  arches,  crushed, 
one  could  not  but  fancy,  out  of  their  orig- 
inal proportions  by  the  immense  weight 
they  were  forced  to  uphold. 

Returning  to  the  Inferno,  Cicerone  led 
the  way  to  a  pot  which  was  being  filled 
with  frit  from  one  of  the  little  covered 


cars  that  he  had  pointed  out  in  the  mix- 
ing-room. This  process  was  to  be  effected 
gradually,  as  he  explained,  —  a  certain 
portion  being  at  first  placed  in  the  heat- 
ed pot,  and  suffered  to  melt,  and  then  an- 
other, until  the  pot  should  be  full,  when 
the  door  of  it  would  be  put  up  and  closed 
with  cement. 

"  And  how  long  before  the  frit  will  be 
entirely  melted  ?  "  asked  Monsieur. 

"  From  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours.  The 
time  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  seasons, 
and  different  sorts  of  glass  take  different 
times  to  melt.  This  flint-glass  melts  the 
easiest,  and  common  bottle-glass  takes 
the  longest.  Crown-glass,  such  as  is  used 
for  window-panes,  comes  between  the 
two ;  but  that  is  not  made  here." 

"  And  when  the  glass  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  what  next  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see,  for  here  is  a  pot  just 
opened,  and  this  man  with  the  long  iron 
rod,  called  a  pontil,  or  punty,  in  his  hand, 
is  about  to  skim  it." 

"  What  is  there  to  skim  off?  " 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  impurities,  of 
course,  however  carefully  the  ingredi- 
ents are  prepared.  Some  of  these  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  some  rise  in  scum,  or, 
as  it  is  called  here,  glass -gall,  and  some- 
tunes  sandiver." 

"  Just  like  broth  or  society,  is  n't  it, 
Optima  ?  "  suggested  Miselle,  aside. 

"  Why  don't  you  discover  a  social  pon- 
til, then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  taste  for  reforming. 
What  would  there  be  to  laugh  at  in  the 
world,  if  the  human  sandiver  were  remov- 
ed?" 

"  It  might  be  an  improvement  to  have 
the  gall  removed,  my  dear,"  remarked 
Optima,  significantly ;  but  Miselle  was 
too  busy  in  watching  the  skimming  to  un- 
derstand the  gentle  rebuke. 

Thrusting  the  pontil  far  into  the  pot, 
the  workman  moved  it  gently  from  side 
to  side,  turning  it  at  the  same  time,  un- 
til he  suddenly  withdrew  upon  its  point 
a  large  lump  of  glowing  substance,  which 
he  shook  off  upon  a  smooth  iron  table 
standing  near,  called  a  marver,  (that  is, 
marbre,)  in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  the 
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largest  of  a  nest  of  teapoys.  Here  the 
lump  of  sandiver  lay,  while  through  its 
mass  shot  rays  of  vivid  prismatic  color, 
glowing  and  dying  along  its  surface  so 
vivaciously  that  one  needs  must  fancy 
the  salamander  no  fable,  and  that  this 
death  of  gorgeous  agony  was  something 
more  than  the  mere  cooling  of  an  inert 
mass  of  matter. 

"  You  see  how  bubbly  and  streaked  that 
is  now  ?  "  broke  in  the  voice  of  Cicerone 
upon  Miselle's  little  dream.  "  But  after 
standing  awhile  the  air  will  all  escape  from 
the  pot,  leaving  the  glass  smoother,  thick- 
er, and  tougher  than  it  is  now.  Don't  you 
want  to  look  in,  before  it  cools  off  ?  " 

With  a  mental  protest  against  the  fate 
of  those  luckless  individuals  who  threw 
Shadrach,  Meschach,  and  Abednego  in- 
to the  seven -times  heated  furnace,  Mi- 
selle  stooped,  and,  looking  in,  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise  and  delight. 

It  was  the  very  soul  of  fire,  the  es- 
sence of  light  and  heat.  Above,  rose  a 
glowing  arch,  quivering  with  an  intensity 
of  color,  such  as  fascinates  the  eye  of  the 
eagle  to  the  noonday  sun.  Below,  un- 
dulated in  great  oily  waves  a  sea  of  molt- 
en matter,  throbbing  in  vivid  curves 
against  the  sides  of  its  glowing  basin. 
And  arch  and  wall  and  heaving  waves  all 
mingled  in  a  pure  harmony,  an  accord, 
of  light  too  intense  for  color,  or  rather  a 
color  so  intense  as  to  be  nameless  in  this 
pale  world. 

Miselle  knew  now  how  the  moth  feels 
who  plunges  wildly  into  the  flame  that 
lures  him  to  his  death,  and  yet  fascinates 
him  beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  The 
door  was  very  small,  or  it  might  have 
been  already  too  late,  when  Optima 
touched  the  shoulder  of  this  modern 
Parsee,  and  suggested,  calmly,  — 

"  If  you  burn  your  eyes  out  here,  my 
dear  Miselle,  you  will  be  unable  to  see 
anything  else." 

The  thought  was  a  kind  and  sensible 
one,  as,  coming  from  Optima,  it  could 
not  have  failed  of  being;  and  Miselle 
stood  upright,  stared  forlornly  about  her, 
and  found  the  world  very  pale  and  weak, 
very  cold  and  dark. 


Was  it  to  solace  her  sudden  exile  from 
fairy-land,  or  was  it  only  as  a  customary 
courtesy,  that  an  old  man,  wasted  and 
paled  by  years  of  ministration  at  this 
fiery  shrine,  now  seized  a  long,  hollow 
iron  rod,  called  a  blow-stick,  and,  thrust- 
ing the  smaller  end  into  the  pot,  with- 
drew a  small  portion  of  the  glass,  and, 
while  retaining  it  by  a  swift  twirl,  pre- 
sented the  mouth-piece  of  the  tube  to 
Miselle  with  a  gesture  so  expressive  that 
she  immediately  applied  her  lips  to  those 
of  the  blow-stick,  and  rounded  her  cheeks 
to  the  similitude  of  those  corpulent  little 
Breezes  whom  the  old  masters  are  so  fond 
of  depicting  attendant  upon  the  flight  of 
their  brothers  the  Winds  ? 

Ah,  my  little  dears,  with  your  straws 
and  soap-suds  you  will  never  blow  a 
bubble  like  that !  As  it  slowly  rounded 
to  its  perfect  sphere,  what  secrets  of  its 
birth  within  that  glowing  furnace,  what 
mysteries  of  the  pure  element  whose  cre- 
ation it  seemed,  flashed  in  fiery  hiero- 
glyph athwart  its  surface  !  A  mocking 
globe,  whereon  were  painted  realms  that 
may  none  the  less  exist,  because  man's 
feeble  vision  has  never  seen  them,  his 
fettered  mind  never  imagined  them.  Who 
knows  ?  It  may  have  been  the  surface 
of  the  sun  that  was  for  one  instant  drawn 
upon  that  ball  of  liquid  fire.  Who  is  to 
limit  the  affinities,  the  subtle  reproduc- 
tions of  Nature's  grand  ideas  ? 

But  as  the  wonder  culminated,  as  the 
glancing  rays  resolved  themselves  into 
more  positive  lines,  as  the  enigma  seem- 
ed about  to  offer  its  own  solution,  the 
bubble  broke,  flew  into  a  myriad  tiny 
shards,  which,  with  a  tinkling  laugh,  fell 
to  the  grimy  pavement,  and  lay  there 
sparkling  malicious  fun  into  Miselle's 
eyes. 

Cicerone  stooped  and  gathered  some 
of  the  fragments.  Surely,  never  was 
substance  so  closely  allied  to  shadow. 
The  lightest  touch,  a  breath  even,  and 
they  were  gone,— and  were  they  caught, 
it  was  like  the  capture  of  one  of  the  float- 
ing films  of  a  summer  morning,  glancing 
brightly  to  the  eye,  but  impalpable  to 
the  touch. 
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When  all  had  looked,  the  guide  slowly 
closed  his  hand  with  a  cruel  gripe,  and, 
opening  it,  threw  down  a  little  shower 
of  scintillating  dust,  an  airy  fall  of  pow- 
dered diamonds,  lost  as  they  reached  the 
earth,  and  that  was  all. 

"  We  're  casting  some  of  those  Fres- 
nel  lanterns  to-day.  Perhaps  the  ladies 
would  like  to  see  them,"  suggested  the 
pale  little  old  man,  and  pointed  to  a 
powerful  machine  with  a  long  lever-han- 
dle at  the  top,  which,  being  thrown  up, 
showed  a  heavy  iron  mould,  heated  quite 
hot,  and  just  now  smoking  furiously  from 
a  fresh  application  of  kerosene-oil,  with 
•which  the  mould  is  coated  before  each 
period  of  service,  much  as  the  housewife 
butters  her  griddle  before  each  plateful 
of  buckwheat  cakes. 

As  the  smoke  subsided,  the  old  man, 
who  proved  a  very  intelligent  as  well 
as  civil  person,  thrust  his  pontil  into 
the  pot  nearest  the  press,  and,  withdraw- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  glass, 
dropped  it  squarely  into  the  open  mould, 
whose  operator,  immediately  seizing  the 
long  handle,  swung  himself  from  it  in  a 
grotesque  effort  to  increase  the  natural 
gravity  of  his  body,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  down  with  great  force.  Then, 
leaning  over  the  lever  in  a  state  of  com- 
placent exhaustion,  he  glared  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  spectators  with  the  calm  su- 
periority of  one  who,  having  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  knowledge,  can  afford  to 
pity  the  ignorant  crowd  groping  below. 

The  mould  being  reopened  presently 
displayed  a  large,  heavy  lantern,  whose 
curiously  elaborate  flutings  and  pencil- 
lings  were,  as  the  intelligent  artisan 
averred,  arranged  upon  the  principle  of 
the  famous  Fresnel  light,  whose  introduc- 
tion some  years  ago  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  light-houses. 

"  Why,  Miss,  these  little  up-and-down 
marks,  that  you  'd  take  it  were  just  put 
in  for  fancy,"  said  William  Greaves, 
"  have  got  a  patent  on  'em,  and  no  one 
else  could  put  'em  into  a  lantern  without 
being  prosecuted." 

"  But  why  ?  What  difference  do  they 
make  ?  " 


"  Why,  Miss,  every  one  of  them  finger- 
ings makes  a  lens  ;  you  see  it 's  just  the 
same  inside  as  out,  and  it  sort  of  spreads 
the  light.  That  a'n't  the  way  to  call  it, 
but  that 's  the  idea ;  for  the  man  that  got 
it  up  was  down  here,  and  I  talked  with 
him." 

"  And  what  are  they  for  ?  " 

"  For  ships'  lanterns,  Ma'am.  They 
take  this  round  lantern,  when  it 's  all 
done  here,  and  split  it  in  two  halves  up 
and  down,  and  then  put  one  on  each 
side  a  vessel's  bows  just  like  the  lamps 
on  a  doctor's  gig,  and  the  bowsprit  runs 
out  between  just  like  the  horse  does  in 
the  gig-" 

At  this  juncture  a  small  boy  rushed  up, 
and,  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  still  red- 
hot  lantern,  dexterously  tilted  it  up  and 
carried  it  away  to  a  furnace  of  different 
construction  from  the  first,  into  one  of 
whose  open  doors  he  thrust  it,  and  then 
returned  to  wait  for  another. 

This  furnace,  called  a  flashing-furnace, 
was  round  like  the  first,  and  was  fitted 
with  eight  or  ten  doors,  from  all  of  which 
the  flames  rushed  eagerly,  and  in  a  very 
startling  fashion. 

"  This  is  fed  constantly  with  coal-oil," 
expounded  Cicerone.  "  It  is  brought  in 
pipes,  as  you  see,  and  drips  down  in- 
side. These  doors  are  called  'glory- 
holes  ' " 

"  Aureoles,  perhaps,"  suggested  Opti- 
ma, in  a  whisper. 

"  And  the  lanterns,  or  whatever  is  in 
hand,  are  brought  here  after  pressing, 
and  put  in  to  get  well  heated  through 
again  before  they  are  given  to  the  fin- 
isher. Fire-polishing  they  call  it.  Here 
you  see  one  just  ready  to  be  taken  out." 

"He  will  drop  it,"  cried  Miselle,  as 
another  boy,  wielding  a  pontil  with  a 
lump  of  melted  glass  at  the  end,  darted 
before  her,  and,  pressing  this  heated  end 
against  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  pick- 
ed it  up  and  carried  it  away,  over  his 
shoulder,  as  if  he  were  a  stray  member 
of  some  torch-light  procession. 

"  Not  he !  He  's  too  well  used  to  his 
trade,"  laughed  Monsieur.  "  Now  come 
and  see  the  finishing  process." 
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Following  the  steps  of  the  young  wide- 
awake, Miselle  saw  him  deliver  the  pon- 
til,  with  the  lantern  still  attached,  to  a 
listless  individual  seated  upon  a  bench 
whose  long  iron  arms  projected  far  in 
front  of  him,  while  an  idle  pontil  lay 
across  them.  This  the  boy  snatched  up 
and  departed,  while  the  man,  suddenly 
rousing  himself,  began  to  roll  the  new 
pontil  up  and  down  the  arms  of  his  bench 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  a  pair  of 
compasses  in  his  right  he  carefully  gaug- 
ed the  diameter  of  the  revolving  lantern, 
and  then  smoothed  away  its  rough-cast 
edges  by  means  of  a  blackened  bit  of 
wood,  somewhat  of  the  shape,  and  bear- 
ing the  name,  of  a  battledoor. 

The  finishing  over,  another  stick  was 
thrust  inside  the  lantern,  and  it  was  sep- 
arated from  the  pontil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  bit  of  cold  iron.  It  was  then 
carried  to  the  mouth  of  a  long  gallery- 
like  oven,  moderately  heated,  and  fitted 
with  a  movable  floor,  upon  which  the 
articles  put  in  at  the  hot  end  were  slow- 
ly transported  through  a  carefully  grad- 
uated atmosphere  to  the  cool  end  at  a 
distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  and 
on  their  arrival  were  ready  to  be  pack- 
ed for  transportation. 

This  process  was  called  annealing,  and 
the  oven  with  a  movable  floor  was  tech- 
nically denominated  a  leer. 

"  Here  they  are  pressing  tumblers," 
continued  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  press 
of  smaller  size  and  power,  standing 
near  another  door  of  the  same  furnace. 
"  They  have  just  had  a  large  order  from 
California,  from  a  single  firm,  for — how 
many  tumblers  did  you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Greaves  ?  " 

"  Twenty  -  two  thousand  dozen,  Sir ; 
and  we  shall  have  to  spring  to  get  them 
off  at  the  time  set." 

"  Nice  tumblers  they  are,  too,— just  as 
good  as  cut,  to  my  mind,"  continued 
Cicerone,  poking  with  his  stick  at  one 
of  the  batch  that  was  now  being  placed 
in  the  leer. 

Very  nice  and  clear  they  were,  but 
not  as  good  as  cut  to  Miselle's  mind,  and 
she  remarked,  — 

VOL.   XIV.  21 


"It  is  very  easy  to  feel  the  differ- 
ence, if  not  to  see  it,  between  cut  and 
pressed  glass.  The  latter  always  has 
these  blunted  angles  to  the  facets,  and 
has  a  certain  vagueness  and  want  of 
purpose  about  it ;  then  it  is  not  so  heavy 
or  so  sparkling  ;  there  is  a  certain  exhil- 
aration in  the  gleam  of  cut  glass  that  fits 
it  for  purposes  to  which  the  other  would 
be  entirely  unsuited.  Fancy  Champagne 
in  a  pressed  goblet,  or  tuberoses  and  ja- 
ponicas  in  a  pressed  vase,  or  attar  in  a 
pressed  fla$on  I " 

"  Fortunately,"  replied  Monsieur,  to 
whom  this  aside  had  been  addressed, 
"  the  persons  who  consider  Champagne, 
japonicas,  and  attar  of  roses  necessaries 
of  life  are  very  well  able  to  provide  cut- 
glass  receptacles  for  them.  But  is  n't  it 
worth  one's  while  to  be  proud  of  a  coun- 
try where  every  artisan's  wife  has  her 
tumblers,  her  goblets,  her  vases,  of  press- 
ed glass,  certainly,  but  '  as  good,  to  her 
mind,  as  cut,'  to  quote  our  friend  ?  and 
don't  you  think  it  better  that  twenty-two 
thousand  dozen  pressed  tumblers  should 
be  sold  at  ten  cents  apiece  than  one-third 
that  number  of  cut  ones  at  thirty  cents, 
leaving  all  those  who  cannot  pay  the 
higher  price  to  drink  out  of " 

"  Clam-shells  ?  Well,  perhaps.  Equal- 
ity and  the  rights  of  man  are  very  nice, 
of  course,  but  I " 

"  Like  cut  glass  better,"  retorted  Mon- 
sieur, laughing,  while  Miselle  turned  a 
little  indignantly  to  the  guide,  who  was 
saying,  — 

"  The  reason  the  edges  have  that  blunt- 
ed look  is  partly  because  they  can't  be 
struck  as  sharp  as  they  can  be  ground, 
and  then  being  heated  in  the  glory-holes 
and  again  in  the  leers  softens  them  down 
a  little.  In  fact,  the  very  idea  of  anneal- 
ing is  to  make  the  outside  particles  of 
the  glass  run  together  just  a  very  little, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  pores  as  it  were,  and 
make  a  smoother  surface.  If  this  were 
not  done,  it  would  fly  all  to  pieces  the 
first  time  it  was  put  into  hot  water." 

"  The  cut  glass  is  not  annealed,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  after  it  is  blown  it  is ;  and 
although  the  grinding  takes  off  part  of 
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the  surface,  I  suppose  it  fills  up  the  pores 
at  the  same  time." 

"  Cut  glass  is  more  apt  to  break  in 
hot  water  than  pressed  or  simply  blown 
glass,"  remarked  Madame. 

"  And  is  all  cut  glass  blown  in  the  first 
place  ?  "  asked  Optima. 

"  No,  Miss,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  pressed 
and  then  ground,  either  wholly  or  in 
part ;  but  this  is  not  so  clear  or  free  from 
waves  as  the  blown.  Out  here  is  a  man 
blowing  liqueur  -  glasses.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  that." 

The  idea  of  blowing  a  bubble  of  glass 
into  so  intricate  a  shape,  and  timing  the 
process  so  that  the  brittle  material  should 
harden  only  when  it  had  reached  the  de- 
sired form,  struck  Miselle's  mind  as  very 
incredible ;  and  she  followed  Cicerone 
with  much  curiosity  to  another  furnace, 
where  one  man,  blow-pipe  in  hand,  was 
dipping  up  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
glass,  and,  having  blown  into  it  just  long 
enough  to  make  a  stout  little  bubble, 
laid  the  pipe  across  the  iron  arms  of  a 
bench,  where  sat  another  operator,  who 
immediately  began  to  roll  the  pipe  up 
and  down  the  arms  of  his  chair,  while 
with  a  supple  iron  instrument,  shaped 
like  sugar-tongs  with  flattened  bowls,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  bubble,  and,  while  elon- 
gating it  into  a  tube,  brought  the  lower 
extremity  first  to  a  point  and  then  to  a 
stem.  To  the  end  of  this  the  assistant 
now  touched  his  pontil,  upon  whose  end 
he  had  taken  up  a  little  more  glass,  and 
this,  being  twisted  in  a  ring  round  the 
foot  of  the  stem,  divided  from  the  pontil 
by  a  huge  pair  of  scissors,  dexterously  shap- 
ed with  the  plyers,  and  finally  smoothed 
with  a  battledoor,  became  the  foot  of  the 
wine-glass.  The  heated  pontil  was  now 
applied  exactly  to  the  centre  of  this  foot, 
the  top  of  the  glass  divided  from  the  blow- 
pipe by  the  application  of  cold  iron,  and 
the  whole  thrust  for  a  few  moments  into 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace  to  soften,  while 
the  first  man  laid  another  pipe  with  an- 
other bubble  at  the  end  before  the  oper- 
ator upon  the  bench,  who  recommenced 
the  same  process. 

The   first  glass,  meantime,   rendered 


once  more  ductile  by  heat,  was  passed  to 
another  man  upon  another  bench,  who, 
keeping  up  all  the  while  the  rotatory 
motion  necessary  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  softened  material,  smoothed  it  with 
the  battledoor,  gauged  it  with  the  com- 
passes, coaxed  it  with  the  sugar-tongs, 
and  finally  trimmed  it  around  the  top 
with  his  scissors  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been 
of  paper.  It  was  then  cracked  off  from 
the  pontil  and  carried  away,  a  finished 
liqueur-glass  of  the  tiniest  size,  to  be  an- 
nealed. After  this  it  might  be  used  in 
its  simple  condition,  or  ornamented  with 
engraving,  while  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
still  rough  from  contact  with  the  pontil, 
was  to  be  ground,  smoothed,  and  then 
polished. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely !  Look,  Miselle,  at  this 
ruby  glass,"  cried  out  Optima. 

"  Gorgeous ! "  assented  Miselle,  peep- 
ing into  a  small  pot  where  glowed  and 
heaved  what  seemed  in  very  truth  a 
mass  of  molten  rubies. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  make  of  this 
beautiful  glass  ?  "  inquired  she,  enthu- 
siastically, of  a  pleasant  -  looking  man 
who  was  patiently  waiting  for  room  to 
approach  his  work. 

"  Lamp-globes,  Ma'am,"  returned  he, 
sententiously. 

"  Poor  Miselle  !  You  thought  it  would 
be  Cinderella's  slipper,  at  least,  did  n't 
you  ?  "  laughed  Optima.  "  But  look ! " 

The  man,  dipping  his.  pipe,  not  into 
the  ruby  glass,  but  into  an  adjoining  pot 
of  fine  flint-glass,  carefully  blew  a  small 
globe,  and  then  removing  the  tube  from 
his  mouth  swung  it  about  in  the  air  for 
a  few  moments,  until  it  had  gained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  firmness.  Then  dipping 
the  bubble  into  the  precious  pot  of  ruby 
glass,  (whose  color,  as  Cicerone  mysteri- 
ously whispered,  was  derived  from  an 
oxide  of  gold,)  he  withdrew  it  coated 
with  the  brilliant  color,  and  so  softened 
by  the  heat  as  to  be  capable  of  further 
distension.  After  gently  blowing,  until 
the  shade  had  reached  its  proper  size, 
the  workman  handed  it  to  another,  who, 
rolling  it  upon  the  iron  arms  of  his 
bench,  made  an  opening,  at  the  point 
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diametrically  opposite  that  attached  to 
the  blow-pipe,  with  the  end  of  the  com- 
passes, and  carefully  enlarged,  gauged, 
and  shaped  it,  by  means  of  plyers  and 
battledoor. 

"  Pretty  soon  you  will  see  how  they 
cut  the  figures  out  and  show  the  white 
glass  underneath,"  said  the  guide ;  but 
Miselle's  attention  was  at  this  moment 
engrossed  by  a  series  of  small  explosions, 
apparently  close  at  hand,  and  disagree- 
ably suggestive  of  the  final  ascension 
of  the  Glass  Works,  inclusive  of  all  the 
pale  men  and  boys,  who  might  certainly 
be  supposed  purified  by  fire,  and  ready 
to  be  released  from  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion. Not  feeling  herself  worthy  to  join 
this  sublimated  throng,  Miselle  hastily 
communicated  the  idea  to  Optima,  and 
proposed  a  sudden  retreat,  but  was  smil- 
ingly bidden  to  first  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  operations  of  four  workmen 
close  at  hand,  two  of  whom,  kneeling 
upon  the  ground,  grasped  the  handles 
of  two  little  presses,  very  like  aggravat- 
ed bullet  -  moulds,  while  the  other  two, 
bringing  little  masses  of  glass  upon  the 
ends  of  their  blow-sticks  and  dropping 
them  carefully  into  the  necks  of  the 
moulds,  proceeded  to  blow  through  the 
pipe  until  the  air  forced  out  a  quantity  of 
the  glass  in  the  form  of  a  great  bubble  at 
the  top  of  the  mould.  The  pressure  from 
within  increasing  still  more,  this  bubble 
necessarily  burst  with  a  smart  snap,  and 
thus  caused  the  explosive  sounds  above 
referred  to.  The  two  casters  then  scrap- 
ed away  the  debris  at  the  top  with  a  bit  of 
stick,  and,  opening  their  moulds,  disclos- 
ed in  one  a  pretty  little  essence  -  bottle, 
which  a  sharp  boy  in  waiting  immedi- 
ately snapped  up  on  the  end  of  a  long 
fork,  where  he  had  already  spitted  about 
a  dozen  more,  and  carried  them  away 
to  the  leer. 

"  But  what  are  you  casting  ?  "  asked 
Madame,  puzzled,  as  the  other  workman 
opened  his  mould  and  poked  its  contents 
out  upon  a  bit  of  board  held  ready  by 
another  sharp  boy. 

"  Little  inks,  Ma'am,"  was  the  laconic 
reply ;  and  looking  more  narrowly  at  the 


tiny  object,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
small  portable  inkstands  used  in  writing- 
desks. 

More  explosions  at  a  little  distance, 
and  two  more  men  were  found  to  be 
casting,  in  the  same  manner,  small  bot- 
tles of  opaque  white  glass,  resembling 
china,  a  quality  produced  by  an  admix- 
ture of  bone-dust  in  the  frit.  These  are 
the  bottles  dear  to  manufacturers  of  po-' 
mades,  hair-oils,  and  various  cosmetics, 
and  Miselle  turned  round  a  cool  one  ly- 
ing upon  the  ground,  half-expecting  to 
find  a  flourishing  advertisement  of  a 
newly  discovered  Fontaine  d'Or  upon 
its  back.  She  did  not  find  it,  but  espied 
instead  two  pretty  little  fellows  in  a  cor- 
ner just  beyond,  one  of  whom  might  be 
twelve  and  his  curly -haired  junior  not 
more  than  ten  years  old,  who  were  grave- 
ly engaged  in  blowing  chimneys  for  kero- 
sene-lamps, and  quite  successfully  too, 
as  a  large  box  behind  their  bench  amply 
proved,  — these  alone  of  all  the  articles 
mentioned  not  requiring  to  be  passed 
through  the  leer. 

A  little  farther  on,  a  workman,  load- 
ing his  pontil,  by  repeated  dippings,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  glass,  dropped  the 
lump  into  an  open  basin  hollowed  in  the. 
surface  of  one  of  the  iron  tables.  It 
was  here  suffered  to  cool  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then,  by  means  of  a  pontil 
tipped  with  molten  glass,  carried  away 
to  be  fire  -  polished. 

This  was  a  lens,  such  as  are  used  to 
increase  the  light  in  ships'  cabins,  state- 
rooms, etc.  Another  and  coarser  quali- 
ty, not  lenses,  but  simple  disks  of  green- 
ish glass,  about  four  inches  in  thickness  by 
twelve  in  diameter,  were  stacked  ready 
for  removal  at  a  short  distance,  and  the 
whole  association  made  Miselle  so  intol- 
erably sea-sick  that  she  sidled  away  to 
watch  the  manufacture  of  some  decan- 
ters, "  sech  as  is  used  in  bar-rooms,  most- 
ly, Ma'am,"  as  the  principal  workman 
confided  to  her.  These  were  first  mould- 
ed in  the  shape  of  great  tumblers  with 
an  excessively  ugly  pattern  printed  on 
the  sides,  then  softened  in  a  glory-hole, 
and  brought  to  a  workman,  who,  by 
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means  of  plyers  and  battledoor,  elon- 
gated and  shaped  the  neck,  leaving  a 
queer,  ragged  lip  at  the  top.  The  decanter 
was  then  passed  to  Miselle's  confidant, 
who  struck  off  this  lip  with  the  edge  of 
his  plyers.  An  attendant  then  present- 
ed to  him  a  lump  of  melted  glass  on  the 
end  of  his  pontil,  and  the  workman,  deft- 
ly twisting  it  round  the  neck  of  his  de- 
canter, clipped  it  off  with  a  pan-  of  scis- 
sors, and  proceeded  to  smooth  and  shape 
it  by  means  of  the  plyers. 

These  decanters  were  probably  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  some  Gothic 
goblets,  whose  press  stood  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  These  were  greenish  in 
color,  thick  and  unwieldly  in  shape,  and 
ornamented  with  alternate  panels  of  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  stripes. 

Miselle  was  still  lost  in  contemplation 
of  these  goblets  when  Monsieur  ap- 
proached. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  she,  pointing  at  them, 
—  "no  true  patriot  should  congratulate 
his  countrymen  upon  the  plenitude  of 
such  articles  as  that !  Far  better  for  the 
national  growth  in  art  that  we  should  all 
revert  to  clam-shells !  " 

"  Come,  then,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  something  more  to  your  fancy  in  the 
cutting  -  room,"  laughed  Monsieur ;  and 
Miselle  willingly  followed  through  the 
green  yard,  and  up  some  stairs  to  a  sun- 
ny chamber,  or  rather  hall,  lined  on  either 
hand  with  a  row  of  busy  workmen,  each 
seated  behind  a  whirring  wheel,  to  which 
he  held  the  surface  of  whatever  article 
he  was  engaged  in  cutting,  or  rather 
grinding. 

These  wheels  were  arranged  in  a  pro- 
gressive order.  The  first  were  of  stone 
or  iron,  fed  with  sand  and  water,  which 
trickled  slowly  down  upon  them  from  a 
trough  overhead.  These  rapidly  cut 
away  the  surface  of  glass  presented  to 
them,  leaving  it  rough  and  opaque.  The 
article  was  next  presented  to  a  smooth 
grindstone,  that  removed  the  roughness, 
and  left  the  appearance  of  fine  ground 
glass. 

The  next  process,  called  polishing,  was 
effected  upon  a  wooden  wheel,  fed  with 
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pumice  or  rotten-stone  and  water,  and 
the  final  touch  was  given  by  another 
wooden  wheel,  and  a  preparation  of  tin 
and  lead  called  putty-powder. 

The  opacity  was  now  entirely  remov- 
ed, and  the  facets  cut  upon  the  wine- 
glass Miselle  had  principally  watched 
in  its  progress  shone  with  the  clear  and 
polished  brilliancy  characteristic  of  the 
finest  quality  of  cut  glass. 

For  very  nice  work,  such  as  the  polish- 
ing of  chandelier-drops,  and  articles  of 
that  sort,  a  leaden  wheel,  fed  with  fine 
rotten -stone  and  water,  is  employed; 
but  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  no  work 
of  this  nature  being  in  hand,  these  wheels 
were  not  used. 

Other  wheels,  consisting  of  a  simple 
disk  of  iron,  not  unlike  a  circular  saw 
without  any  teeth,  were  used  for  cutting 
those  narrow  vertical  lines,  technically 
known  as  fingering,  familiar  to  those  so 
happy  as  to  have  had  careful  grandmoth- 
ers, and  to  have  inherited  their  decan- 
ters and  wine-glasses.  The  revival  of 
this  style,  like  that  of  the  rich  old  pat- 
tern in  plate  known  as  the  "Mayflower," 
is  a  compliment  just  now  paid  by  the 
present  generation  to  the  taste  of  the 
past,  and  Miselle  was  shown  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  "  latest  mode, 
Ma'am,"  that  awoke  melancholy  rem- 
iniscences of  the  shattered  idols  of  her 
youth. 

"  Here  are  our  friends,  the  ruby  lamp- 
shades, again,"  remarked  Optima. 

"  And  now  you  will  see  how  the  trans- 
parent figures  are  made  upon  them," 
suggested  Cicerone,  pointing  to  a  work- 
man, who,  with  a  pile  of  the  ruby-coated 
globes  beside  him,  was  painting  circles 
upon  one  of  them  with  some  yellowish 
pigment.  The  globe  then  being  held 
to  one  of  the  rough  wheels,  the  thin 
shell  of  red  glass  within  these  circles 
was  ground  away,  leaving  it  white,  but 
opaque.  The  globe  then  passed  through 
the  processes  of  smooth  grinding  and 
polishing,  above  described,  until  the  pat- 
tern was  finally  developed  in  clear  trans- 
parent medallions. 

A  very   beautiful    article  in   colored 
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glass  was  a  Hock  decanter  of  an  exquisite 
antique  pattern  in  green  glass,  wreath- 
ed with  a  grape-vine,  whose  leaves  and 
stems  were  transparent,  while  the  clus- 
ters of  grapes  were  left  opaque  by  the 
omission  of  the  polishing  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  noisy  cutting-room 
was  a  small  chamber,  hardly  more  than 
a  closet,  called  the  engraving-room,  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  former 
as  the  crypt  where  the  cellarer  jealously 
stores  his  Tokay  for  the  palate  of  a  Kai- 
ser holds  to  the  acres  of  arches  where 
lies  the  vin  ordinaire. 

Here,  in  the  full  light  of  ample  win- 
dows, before  a  high  bench,  over  which 
revolved  with  incredible  rapidity  a  half- 
dozen  small  copper  disks  fed  with  fine 
emery  and  oil,  stood  as  many  earnest- 
looking  men,  not  artisans,  but  artists, 
each  of  whom,  vaguely  guided  by  a  de- 
sign lightly  sketched  upon  the  article 
under  his  hands,  was  developing  it  with 
an  ease  and  skill  really  beautiful  to  con- 
template. Intricate  arabesques,  single 
flowers  of  perfect  grace,  or  rare  groups  of 
bloom,  piles  of  fruit,  or  spirited  animal- 
life,  all  grew  between  the  whirring  cop- 
per wheel  and  the  nice  hand,  whose 
slightest  turn  or  pressure  had  a  mean- 
ing and  a  just  result. 
"  Miselle  watched  the  engraving  of  an 
intricate  cipher  beneath  the  fantastic 
crest  of  some  wealthy  epicurean,  who 
had  ordered  a  complete  dessert  -  service 
of  such  charming  forms  and  graceful  de- 
signs that  envy  of  his  taste,  if  not  of  his 
possessions,  became  a  positive  duty. 

"  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  range  of 
your  subjects?"  asked  Miselle,  as  the 
artist  added  the  last  graceful  curve  to  the 
griffin's  tail,  and  contemplated  his  finish- 
ed work  with  quiet  complacency. 

"  There  may  be,  but  I  never  found 
it  Whatever  a  pencil  can  draw  this 
wheel  can  cut,"  said  he,  with  such  a 
smile  as  Gottschalk  might  assume  in 
answering  the  query  as  to  whether  the 
score  could  be  written  that  he  could  not 
render. 

Having  now  witnessed  all  the  processes 
of  glass  -  manufacture  to  be  seen  at  this 
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time  and  place,*  the  party  were  con- 
ducted to  the  show-room,  passing  on  the 
way  through  a  room  where  a  number  of 
young  women  were  engaged  in  paint- 
ing and  gilding  vases,  spoon  -  holders, 
lamps,  and  various  other  articles  in  plain 
and  colored  glass.  The  colors  used  show- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  but  a  very  faint  re- 
semblance to  the  tints  they  were  intend- 
ed to  produce,  and  the  gold  appeared 
like  a  dingy  brown  paint ;  but,  as  was  ex- 
plained by  Cicerone,  these  colors  were  to 
be  fixed  by  burning,  or  rather  melting 
them  into  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
this  process  would  at  the  same  time 
evolve  their  true  colors  and  brilliancy, 
both  of  paint  and  gilding. 

In  the  next  room  to  this,  several 
workmen  were  busy  in  fitting  the  met- 
al trimmings  to  such  articles  as  lamps, 
lanterns,  castors,  molasses-pitchers,  and 
the  like. 

One  chirruping  old  man  insisted  upon 
mounting  an  immensely  ugly  blue  and 
yellow  lamp  upon  a  brass  foot  for  the 
edification  of  his  visitors,  and  when  this 
was  over,  exhibited  some  opaque  white 
glass  stands  for  other  lamps,  which,  as 
he  fondly  remarked,  "  would  be  took  for 
marble  anyw'eres." 

The  show  -  room  was  a  long,  airy  hall, 
with  a  row  of  tables  on  either  hand,  cov- 
ered with  glass,  whose  icy  glitter  and 
lack  of  color  gave  a  deliciously  cool  as- 
pect to  the  whole  place.  Glass  in  every 
graceful  form  and  design,  some  heavy  and 
crystalline,  enriched  with  ornate  work- 
manship by  cutter  and  engraver,  some 
delicate  and  fragile  as  a  soap  -  bubble ; 
hock-glasses  as  green  and  lucent  as  sea- 
water,  and  with  an  edge  not  too  thick  to 
part  the  lips  of  Titania ;  glasses  of  am- 
ber, that  should  turn  pale  Johannisberger 
to  the  true  vino  d'oro  ;  glasses  of  glowing 
ruby  tint,  than  which  Bohemia  sends  us 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Miselle  subse- 
quently visited  the  New-England  Glass  Com- 
pany's Works  in  East  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and,  finding  the  method  of  manufacture 
nearly  identical  with  that  at  Sandwich,  has, 
for  convenience'  sake,  incorporated  her  obser- 
vations there  with  this  account  of  her  visit  to 
the  latter  place. 
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nothing  finer ;  vases  and  goblets  as  rare 
in  form  and  wrought  as  skilfully  as  those 
two  cups  that  Nero  bought  for  six  thou- 
sand sestertii  ;  medallions  bearing  in  in- 
taglio portraits  of  distinguished  men  as 
clearly  and  unmistakably  cut  as  on  coin 
or  cameo ;  whole  services  of  glass,  more 
beautiful  and  almost  as  valuable  as  ser- 
vices of  plate ;  plumes  of  spun  glass  as 
fine  and  sheeny  as  softest  silk ;  toys  and 
scientific  playthings ;  objects  of  wonder, 
admiration,  and  curiosity  :  all  these  were 
to  be  seen  crowded  upon  these  long, 
white  tables  in  the  cool  hall,  where  the 
wind,  sweeping  gently  through,  brought 
the  smell  of  the  rising  tide,  and  the  sound 
of  its  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Here,  too,  was  a  man  who  knew  the 
story,  not  only  of  the  glass  lying  beneath 
his  hand  to  -  day,  but  of  all  the  glass  the 
world  has  known,  from  the  colored  beads 
inhumed  with  the  Pharaonic  princesses  to 
the  ruby  salver  he  so  fondly  fingered  as 
he  talked. 

He  spoke  of  the  glazed  windows  of 
Pompeii;  of  the  "excellent  portrait"  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino  VII.  painted, 
A.  D.  949,  upon  a  church-window.  He 
recounted  the  ancient  story  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  brought  from  their  ships  lumps  of 
soda,  and,  laying  them  upon  the  sand  as  a 
support  for  their  dinner-pot,  found  when 
they  had  done  lumps  of  glass  among  the 
ashes,  and  so  rediscovered  the  lost  art  of 
glass-making  ;  but  to  this  he  added,  with 
a  dubious  smile,  — 

"  Fire  must  have  been  hotter  in  those 
days  than  now.  We  could  never  melt 
sand  in  that  fashion  now." 

Then  coming  to  window  -  glass,  he 
clearly  described  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture, although  confessing  he  had  nev- 
er been  engaged  in  it;  and  from  this 
Miselle,  with  a  word,  launched  him  into 
the  glowing  sea  of  mediaeval  painted 
windows,  and  the  wellnigh  forgotten  glo- 
ries of  their  manufacture. 

"  There  is  hardly  one  of  them  left  that 
I  have  not  seen,"  said  he,  —  "from  the 
old  heathen  temples  of  the  East,  that 
the  Christians  converted  to  their  own 


use,  and,  while  they  burned  the  idols, 
spared  the  windows,  which  they  had 
sense  to  remember  they  could  never  re- 
produce, to  the  gloomy  purple-shadow- 
ed things  they  put  up  so  much  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  forgetting,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  the  first  idea  of  a  window  is  to  let 
the  light  through. 

"  But  one  of  the  finest  works  of  mod- 
ern times  was  the  great  tournament-win- 
dow, first  exhibited  in  London  in  1820. 
I  was  a  young  fellow  then,  hardly  twen- 
ty indeed,  and  with  very  little  money  to 
spare  for  sight-seeing.  But  from  the  day 
I  first  heard  of  it,  until  five  years  after- 
ward, when  I  saw  it,  I  never  wavered 
in  my  determination  to  go  abroad  and 
look  at  that  window,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  I  had  heard  so  much  of. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  thing  really,  Ma'am, 
measuring  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet, 
and  made  up  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  glass  set  in  metal  astragals,  so 
cleverly  worked  into  the  shadows  that 
the  whole  affair  appeared  like  one  piece. 
It  represented  the  passage -of -arms  be- 
tween Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  and 
Francis  I.,  of  France,  held  at  Ardres, 
June  25,  1520,  and  of  the  hundred 
figures  shown,  over  forty  were  portraits. 
Among  these  were  the  two  queens,  Kath- 
arine of  England,  and  Claude  of  France, 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with 
a  great  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons." 

"  And  this  window,  where  is  it  now  ?  " 
asked  Optima. 

"Destroyed  by  fire,  June  30,  1832," 
he  replied,  with  the  mournful  awe  of  one 
giving  the  date  of  some  terrible  human 
disaster. 

"How  many  glass  -  factories  like  this 
are  there  in  the  country  ?  "  asked  Mon- 
sieur, reverting  to  the  practical  view  of 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

"Flint-glass  works,  Sir?  There  are 
three  in  South  Boston,  two  in  East  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  here  in  Sandwich.  That 
is  for  Massachusetts  alone.  Then  there 
are  two  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  one  in 
Jersey  City,  and  two  in  Philadelphia. 
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These  are  all  flint-glass,  you  understand ; 
the  principal  window -glass  factories  are 
in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  Pittsfield,  Pennsylvania.  Then  there 
is  a  flourishing  plate  -  glass  factory  in 
Lenox,  in  this  State,  and  another  in 
New  York.  But  the  old  Bay  State,  Sir, 
has  led  the  van  in  this  enterprise  ever 
since  1 780,  when  Robert  Hewes,  of  Bos- 
ton, opened  the  first  glass-factory  in  the 
country  at  Temple,  New  Hampshire.  His 
workmen  were  all  Hessians  or  Walla- 
chians  who  had  deserted  from  the  Brit- 
ish army.  They  had  learned  the  art  in 
their  own  country,  and  were  the  best 
men  he  could  have  found  for  his  purpose 
at  that  time  ;  but  they  were  a  disorderly 
set,  and,  finally,  one  of  the  furnace-men 
got  drunk,  and  burnt  down  the  works  in 
the  night.  Hewes  presented  a  circular 
plate  of  glass,  as  a  specimen  of  his  man- 
ufacture, to  Harvard  College,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  it  now.  It  was  a  very 
good  article  of  glass,  although  a  little 
greenish  in  color,  and  not  quite  so  clear 
as  we  get  it  now. 

"  After  he  was  burnt  out,  one  Lint  set 
up  some  glass-works  in  Boston  about 
1800.  They  were  not  successful  for  a 
while,  but  about  1802  or  1803  they  got 
fairly  started,  and  have  kept  ahead  ever 
since." 

"  Four  o'clock,  my  dear,"  remark- 
ed Madame,  softly,  to  Monsieur,  and 
Cicerone,  who  had  fidgeted  awfully  all 
through  the  little  lecture,  brightened 
perceptibly,  and  rubbed  his  hands  con- 
tentedly, as,  with  many  thanks  to  the 
courteous  superintendent,  and  a  last 
glance  at  the  glittering  wonders  of  his 
charge,  the  party  descended  once  more 
to  the  green  yard,  and  crossed  it  to  the 
principal  gate. 

"  One  minute,  Optima.  Do  come  and 
look  at  the  engine  in  here ! "  cried  M5- 
selle,  dragging  her  reluctant  friend  into  a 
long,  narrow  den,  almost  filled  by  a  black 
monster  with  shining  brass  ornaments, 
who  slid  his  iron  arms  backward  and  for- 
ward, backward  and  forward,  in  a  steady, 
remorseless  manner,  highly  suggestive  of 
what  he  would  do,  had  he  fists  at  the  end 


of  them,  and  all  the  world  within  reach 
of  their  swing.  A  sickish  smell  of  heat- 
ed oil  pervaded  the  apartment,  although 
everything  was  as  clean  and  bright  as 
hands  could  make  it. 

With  the  foolish  daring  characteristic 
of  her  sex,  Miselle  stole  out  a  finger  to 
touch  the  remorseless  arm  as  it  shot  out- 
ward, but  Optima  detected  and  arrest- 
ed the  movement,  with  a  grave  "For 
shame ! "  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
man  suddenly  emerged  from  behind  the 
body  of  the  monster,  and,  approaching 
the  venturous  intruder,  bawled  in  her 
ear,  — 

"  'T  would  take  off  a  man's  head,  Miss, 
as  easy  as  a  pipe-stem !  " 

Miselle  nodded,  without  attempting  a 
defence,  and  the  man  added  presently, — 

"'Undred  'oss  power,  Miss.  Drives 
all  the  works." 

"  Do  come  out,  Miselle  1  I  shall  go 
crazy  in  another  minute  1 "  screamed  Op- 
tima ;  and  the  two  young  women  hasten- 
ed to  overtake  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
were  already  in  tue  street. 

Gypsy  and  Fanny,  who  had  better  used 
their  four  hours  of  rest  than  in  exploring 
glass-works,  stood  ready-harnessed  before 
the  door  of  the  Central  Hotel  when  the 
sight-seers  returned  thither,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  ladies  were  handed  to  their 
seats,  Monsieur  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and  Tom  having  "  given  them  their 
heads,"  the  spirited  little  nags  tossed  the 
precious  gifts  into  the  air,  and  took  the 
road  at  a  pace  that  needed  only  modera- 
ting to  make  it  the  perfection  of  exhila- 
rating motion. 

Words  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  they  fail  wofully  when  a  person  has 
really  anything  to  say. 

For  instance,  where  are  the  phrases  to 
describe  that  sunset  sky,  so  clear  and  blue 
overhead  that  one  felt  it  was  only  the 
scant  range  of  human  vision  that  hid 
the  unveiled  heavenly  glories  beyond  the 
arch, — so  gorgeous  at  the  horizon,  where 
it  met  the  opalescent  sea,— so  rosy  in  the 
east,  where,  like  a  great  golden  shield, 
stood  the  moon  gazing  across  the  world 
triumphantly  at  the  sinking  sun,  —  the 
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dewy  freshness  of  the  woods,  where  lin- 
gered the  intoxicating  perfumes  distilled 
by  the  blazing  noontide  from  fir  and 
spruce,  —  the  jubilant  chorus  of  birds, 
dying  strain  by  strain,  until  the  melan- 
choly whippoorwill  grieved  alone  in  his 
woodland  solitude  ? 

On  by  the  lonely  farms  and  unh'ghted 
cabins,  by  the  bare,  bleak  moors,  where 
the  night-wind  came  rolling  softly  up  to 
look  at  the  travellers,  —  on  till  the  low, 
broad  sea  opened  out  the  view,  and  came 
sobbing  up  on  the  beach,  wailing  at  its 
own  cruel  deeds,— on  beneath  the  cloud- 
less night,  upon  whose  front  blazed  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades,  —  on  until  the  scene 
had  wrought  its  charm,  and  the  frequent 
speech  fell  to  scattered  words,  to  silent 


thought,  to  passionate  feeling,  where 
swelling  heart  and  dim  eyes  alone  utter- 
ed the  soul's  response  to  earth's  perfect 
beauty,  God's  perfect  goodness. 

And  so  ever  on,  until  the  twinkling 
lights  in  the  curve  of  the  bay  showed 
where  the  weary  Pilgrims  had  set  foot 
on  shore,  in  that  black,  bitter  December 
weather,  and  planted  the  seed  that  has 
borne  blossoms  and  fruits  unnumbered, 
and  shall  yet  bear  more  and  more  for 
centuries  to  come. 

And  through  the  quiet  suburb,  and 
across  the  brook,  and  up  the  village- 
street,  to  the  happy  and  hospitable  home, 
where  brilliant  lights  and  a  sparkling  tea- 
service  waited  to  welcome  the  weary,  but 
well-pleased  voyageurs. 


WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THEM? 


A  STOBY  IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  II. 


GENTLEMAN  BILL,  full  of  confidence 
in  his  powers  of  persuasion,  advances,  to 
add  the  weight  of  his  respectability  to 
his  parent's  remonstrance. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Frisbie,"  —  po- 
litely lifting  his  hat. 

"  Hey  ?  "  says  Frisbie,  sarcastic.  — 
"  Look  at  his  insolence,  Stephen  ! " 

"  I  sincerely  trust,  Sir,"  begins  Bill, 
"  that  you  will  reconsider  your  determi- 
nation, Sir" 

"  Shall  I  fetch  him  a  cut  with  the  hoss- 
whip  ?  "  whispers  Stephen,  loud  enough 
for  the  stalwart  young  black  to  hear. 

"  You  can  fetch  him  a  cut  with  the 
hosswhip,  if  you  like,"  Bill  answers  for 
Mr.  Frisbie,  with  fire  blazing  upon  his 
polite  face.  "  But,  Sir,  in  case  you  do, 
Sir,  I  shall  take  it  upon  myself  to  teach 
you  better  manners  than  to  insult  a 
gentleman  conferring  with  your  master, 
Sir ! " 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  roared  Mr.  Frisbie. 
"  You  've  got  it,  Stephen  ! " 

The  whip  trembled  in  Stephen's  an- 
gry hand,  but  the  strapping  young  negro 
looked  so  cool  and  wicked,  standing  there, 
that  he  wisely  forbore  to  strike. 

"I  am  sure,  Sir,"  Bill  addresses  the 
landlord,  "  you  are  too  humane  a  per- 
son " 

"  No,  I  a'n't,"  says  the  florid  Fris- 
bie. "  I  know  what  you  're  going  to 
say ;  but  it 's  no  use.  You  can't  work 
upon  my  feelings ;  I  a'n't  one  of  your 
soft  kind.  —  Drive  up  to  the  door,  Ste- 
phen." 

Stephen  is  very  glad  to  start  the  horse 
suddenly  and  graze  Gentleman  Bill's  knee 
with  the  wheel-hub.  Bill  steps  back  a 
pace,  and  follows  him  with  the  smiting 
look  of  one  who  treasures  up  wrath. 
You  'd  better  be  careful,  Stephen,  let 
me  tell  you  I 
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Joe  stands  holding  the  door  open,  and 
Mr.  Frisbie  looks  in.  There,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, he  sees  the  women  washing 
clothes  as  unconcernedly  as  if  ndlhing 
unusual  was  about  to  occur.  He  jumps 
to  the  ground,  heated  with  passion. 

"  Ho,  here ! "  he  shouts  in  at  the  door ; 
"  don't  you  see  the  house  is  coming 
down  ? " 

Upon  which  the  deaf  old  grandfather 
rises  in  his  corner,  and  pulls  off  his  cap, 
with  the  usual  salutation,  "  Sarvant, 
Sah,"  etc.,  and  sitting  down  again,  re- 
lapses into  a  doze  immediately. 

Frisbie  is  furious.  "  What  you  'bout 
here  ?  "  he  cries,  in  an  alarming  voice. 

"  Bless  you,  Sir,"  answers  the  old 
woman,  over  a  tub,  "  don't  you  see  ? 
We  's  doon'  a  little  washin',  Sir.  Did  n't 
you  never  see  nobody  wash  afore  ?  "  And 
she  proceeds  with  her  rubbing. 

"  The  house  will  be  tumbling  on  you 
in  ten  minutes  1 " 

"  You  think  so  ?  Now  I  don't,  Mr. 
Frisbie  !  This  'ere  house  a'n't  gwine  to 
tumble  down  this  mornin',  I  know.  The 
Lord  "11  look  out  for  that,  I  guess.  Look 
o'  these  'ere  childern  !  look  o'  me  !  look 
o'  my  ole  father  there,  more  'n  a  hunderd 
year  ole !  What 's  a-gwine  to  'come  on 
us  all,  if  you  pull  the  house  down  ?  Can't 
git  another  right  away ;  no  team  to  tote 
our  things  off  with ;  an'  how  'n  the  world 
we  can  do  'thout  no  house  this  winter 
I  can't  see.  So  I  've  jes'  concluded  to 
trust  the  Lord,  an'  git  out  my  washin'." 
Rub,  rub,  rub ! 

Frisbie  grows  purple.  "  Are  you  fools  ?  " 
he  inquires. 

"  Yes,  /  am !  I  'm  Fessenden's."  And 
the  honest,  staring  youth  comes  forward 
to  see  what  is  wanted. 

This  unexpected  response  rather  pricks 
the  wind-bag  of  the  man's  zeal.  He  looks 
curiously  at  the  boy,  who  follows  him  out 
of  the  house. 

"  Stephen,  did  you  ever  see  that  fellow 
before  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  he  's  the  one  come  to  our 
house  Saturday  night,  and  I  showed 
round  to  the  Judge's." 

M  Are  you  the  fellow  ?  " 


"  Yes,"  says  Fessenden's.  "  There 
would  n't  any  of  you  let  me  into  your 
houses,  neither ! " 

"  Would  n't  the  people  I  sent  you  to 
let  you  in  ?  " 

«  No  1 " 

"  Hear  that,  Stephen  I  your  philan- 
thropical  Gingerford  !  —  And  what  did 
you  do  ?  " 

'.'  I  did  n't  do  nothin', — only  laid  down 
to  die,  I  did." 

"  But  you  did  n't  die,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No !  This  man  he  come  along,  and 
brought  me  here." 

"  Here  ?  to  the  niggers  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  You  would  n't  have  me,  so 
they  took  me,  and  dried  me,  and  fed  me, 
—  good  folks,  niggers  ! "  Fessenden's 
bore  this  simple  testimony. 

What  is  it  makes  the  Frisbie  color 
heighten  so  ?  Is  it  Gentleman  Bill's  quiet 
smile,  as  he  stands  by  and  hears  this  con- 
versation ? 

"  And  you  have  been  here  ever  since  ?  " 
says  the  man,  in  a  humbler  key,  and  with 
a  milder  look,  than  before. 

"  Yes  !  It 's  a  r'al  good  place  I "  says 
the  youth. 

"  But  a'n't  you  ashamed  to  live  with 
niggers  ?  " 

"  Ashamed  ?  What  for  ?  Nobody  else 
was  good  to  me.  But  they  was  good  to 
me.  I  a'n't  ashamed." 

The  Frisbie  color  heightens  more  and 
more.  He  looks  at  that  wretched  dwell- 
ing, —  he  glances  aside  at  Mr.  Williams, 
that  coal-black  Christian,  of  sad  and  re- 
signed demeanor,  waiting  ruefully  to  see 
the  roof  torn  off,  —  the  only  roof  that 
had  afforded  shelter  to  the  perishing 
outcast.  Mr.  Frisbie  is  not  one  of  the 
"  soft  kind,"  but  he  feels  the  prick  of  con- 
science in  his  heart. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  go  to  the  poor- 
house  ?  Did  n't  anybody  tell  you  to  V  " 

"  Yes,  that 's  what  they  said.  But  no- 
body showed  me  the  way,  and  I  could  n't 
find  it." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Fessenden's." 

"  Who  is  Fessenden  ?  " 
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"  The  man  that  owns  me.  But  he 
whipped  me  and  shet  me  up,  and  I 
would  n't  stay." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"  Don't  know.     Away  off." 

"  You  'd  better  go  back  to  him,  had  n't 
you  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  like  these  folks.  Best  folks 
I  ever  seen  ! "  avers  the  earnest  youth. 

Flush  and  confusion  are  in  the  rich 
man's  face.  He  turns  up  an  uneasy  glance 
at  Adsly's  men,  already  on  the  roof;  then 
coughs,  and  says  to  Stephen,  — 

"  This  is  interesting ! " 

"  Very,"  says  Stephen. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  /  was  going  to 
make  some  provision  for  this  fellow, — I  'd 
have  seen  him  safe  in  the  alrnshouse,  if 
nothing  more,— but  you  suggested  Gin- 
gerford's." 

"  I  supposed  Gingerford  would  be 
delighted  to  take  him  in,"  grins  Ste- 
phen. 

"  Instead  of  that,  he  turns  him  out  in 
the  storm !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
sham  philanthropy  ?  By  George ! "  cries 
Frisbie,  in  his  indignation  against  the 
Judge,  "  there  's  more  real  philanthropy 

in  these  niggers  " checking  himself, 

and  glancing  again  at  the  workmen  on 
the  roof. 

"  What  's  philanthropy  ?  "  asks  Fes- 
senden's.  "  Is  that  what  you  're  tearin' 
their  house  down  for  ?  I  'm  sorry  !  " 

Frisbie  is  flustered.  He  is  ashamed 
of  appearing  "  soft."  He  wishes  heart- 
ily to  be  well  rid  of  the  niggers.  But 
something  in  his  own  heart  rebels  against 
the  course  he  has  taken  to  eject  them. 

"  Just  hold  on  there  a  minute,  Ads- 
ly!" 

"  Ay,  ay  1 "  says  Adsly.  And  the  work 
stops. 

"  Now  what  do  I  do  this  for  ?  "  ex- 
claims Frisbie,  vexed  at  himself  the  in- 
stant he  has  spoken.  And  he  frowns, 
and  blows  his  nose  furiously.  "  It 's  be- 
cause I  am  too  good-natured,  altogeth- 
er!" 

"  No,  no,  Sir,  —  I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 
says  Mr.  Williams,  his  heart  all  aglow 
with  gratitude.  "  To  be  kind  and  mer- 


ciful to  the  poor,  that  is  n't  to  be  too  good- 
natured,  Sir ! " 

"  Well,  well  !  I  a'n't  one  of  your 
milk-and-water  sort.  Look  at  such  a 
man  as  Gingerford,  for  example  1  But 
I  guess,  come  case  in  hand,  you  '11  find 
as  much  genuine  humanity  in  me,  Adsly, 
as  in  them  that  profess  so  much.  Wait 
till  to-morrow  before  you  knock  the  old 
shell  to  pieces.  I  '11  give  'em  anoth- 
er day.  And  in  the  mean  time,  boy," 
turning  to  Fessenden's,  "  you  must  find 
you  another  home.  Either  go  back  to 
your  guardian,  or  I  '11  send  you  over  to 
the  almshouse.  These  people  can't  keep 
you,  for  they  '11  have  no  house  in  these 
parts  to  keep  themselves  in." 

"  So  ?  "  says  Fessenden's.  "  They 
kep'  me  when  they  had  a  house,  and 
I  '11  stay  with  them  when  they  have  n't 
got  any." 

Something  in  the  case  of  this  unfor- 
tunate stripling  interested  Frisbie.  His 
devotion  to  his  new  friends  was  so  sin- 
cere, and  so  simply  expressed,  that  the 
robust,  well-fed  man  was  almost  touched 
by  it. 

"  I  vow,  it 's  a  queer  case,  Stephen  1 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  " said  the  joker. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  Out  with 
it!" 

"  You  own  that  vacant  lot  opposite 
Gingerford's  ?  " 

"Yes;  what  of  that?" 

"  I  think,  then,  instead  of  pulling  the 
house  down,  I  'd  just  move  it  over  there, 
niggers  and  all " 

"  And  set  it  opposite  the  Judge's  I " 
exclaims  Frisbie,  catching  gleefully  at 
the  idea. 

"  Exactly,"  says  Stephen ;  "  and  give 
him  enough  of  niggers  for  one  while." 

"  I  '11  do  it !  —  Adsly  !  Adsly  !  See 
here,  Adsly !  Do  you  suppose  this  old 
box  can  be  moved  ?  " 

"  I  guess  so.  'T  a'n't  very  large.  Ruth- 
er  think  the  frame  '11  hold  together." 

"  Will  you  undertake  the  job  ?  " 

"  Wai,  I  never  moved  a  house.  There 's 
Cap'en  Slade,  he  moves  houses.  He 's  got 
all  the  tackle  for  it,  and  I  ha'n't.  I  sup- 
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pose  I  can  git  Mm,  if  you  want  me  to 
see  to  the  job." 

Agreed  !  It  did  not  take  Frisbie  long 
to  decide.  It  was  such  a  tremendous 
joke  !  A  nest  of  niggers  under  the  dain- 
ty Gingerford  nose  !  ho,  ho  !  Whip  up, 
Stephen  1  And  the  red  and  puffy  face, 
redder  and  puffier  still  with  immense  fun, 
rode  off. 

Adsly  and  his  men  disappeared  also, 
to  return  with  Cap'en  Slade  and  his 
tackle  on  the  morrow.  Then  Joe  be- 
gan to  dance  and  scream  like  a  little 
devil. 

"  Have  a  ride  !  have  a  ride !  Oh,  mam- 
my !  they  're  gunter  snake  th'  ole  house 
through  the  village  to-morrer,  an'  we  're 
all  gunter  have  a  ride  I  free  gratis  for 
nothin' !  'thout  payin'  for  't  neither  ! 
A'n't  we,  Bill?" 

Mrs.  Williams  sits  right  down,  over- 
come by  the  surprise. 

"  Now  I  want  to  know  if  that  'ere  's 
so!" 

"  That 's  what 't  looks  like  now,"  says 
Mr.  Williams.  "  We  're  goin'  to  be  sot 
opposite  Mr.  Gingerford's." 

"  'Ristocratic  !  "  cries  Joe,  putting  on 
airs.  "  That 's  what  '11  tickle  Bill !  " 

"  Oh,  laws  ! "  exclaims  Mrs.  Williams, 
with  humorous  sadness,  —  "  what  a  show 
th'  ole  cabin  '11  make,  stuck  down  there 
'mongst  all  them  fine  housen  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  's  I  quite  like  the  no- 
tion," says  her  husband,  with  a  good-na- 
tured expansion  of  his  serious  features. 
"  I  'm  'fraid  we  sha'n't  be  welcome  neigh- 
bors down  there.  'T  a'n't  so  much  out  o' 
kindness  to  us  as  it  is  out  o'  spite  to  the 
Gingerfords,  that  the  house  is  to  be  moved 
instid  o'  tore  down." 

"  That  's  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ! 
Even  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
Him  I "  utters  the  old  grandmother,  de- 
voutly. 

"  Won't  it  be  jimmy  ?  "  crows  Joe. 
"  He  '9  a  jolly  ole  brick,  that  Frisbie ! 
I  'm  a-gunter  set  straddle  on  the  ridwe- 
pole,  an'  carry  a  flag.  Hooray  !  " 

"  I  consider  that  the  situation  will  be 
very  much  preferable  to  this,"  observes 
Gentleman  Bill,  polishing  his  hat  with 


his  coat-sleeve.  "  Better  quarter  of  the 
town  ;  more  central ;  eligible  locality  for 
establishing  a  tailor-shop." 

"  Legible  comicality  forstablin'  a  shai- 
lor-top  !  "  stammers  Joe,  mimicking  his 
brother. 

Upon  which  Bill  —  as  he  sometimes 
did,  when  excited — relapsed  into  the 
vulgar,  but  expressive  idiom  of  the  fami- 
ly. "  Shet  yer  head,  can't  ye  ?  "  And 
he  lifted  a  hand,  with  intent  to  elap  it 
smartly  upon  the  part  the  occlusion  of 
which  was  desirable. 

Joe  shrieked,  and  fled. 

"  No  quarrellin'  on  a  'casion  like  this ! " 
interposes  the  old  woman,  covering  the 
boy's  retreat.  "  This  'ere  's  a  time  for 
joy  and  thanks,  an'  nuffin'  else.  Bless 
the  Lord,  I  knowed  He  'd  keep  an  eye 
on  to  th'  ole  house.  Did  n't  I  tell  ye 
that  boy  'd  bring  us  good  luck  ?  It 's  all 
on  his  account  the  house  a'n't  tore  down, 
an'  I  consider  it  a  mighty  Providence 
from  fust  to  last  Was  n't  I  right,  when 
I  said  I  guessed  I  'd  have  faith,  an'  git 
the  washin'  out-  ?  Bless  the  Lord,  I 
could  cry!" 

And  cry  she  did,  with  a  fulness  of 
heart  which,  I  think,  might  possibly  have 
convinced  even  the  jocund  Frisbie  that 
there  was  something  better  than  an  old, 
worn  -  out,  spiteful  jest  in  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  to  have  the  house  moved, 
instead  of  razed. 

And  now  the  deaf  old  patriarch  in 
the  corner  became  suddenly  aware  that 
something  exciting  was  going  forward ; 
but  being  unable  clearly  to  comprehend 
what,  and  chancing  to  see  Fessenden's 
coming  in,  he  gave  expression  to  his  ex- 
uberant emotions  by  rising,  and  shaking 
the  lad's  passive  hand,  with  the  usual 
highly  polite  salutation. 

"  Tell  him  we  're  all  a-gunter  have  a 
ride,"  said  Joe. 

But  as  Fessenden's  could  n't  tell  him 
loud  enough,  Joe  screamed  the  news. 

"  Say  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  raising 
a  feeble  hand  to  his  ear,  and  stooping 
and  smiling. 

"  Put  th'  ole  house  on  wheels,  an' 
dror  it ! "  shrieked  Joe. 
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"  Yes,  yes  ! "  chuckled  the  old  man. 
"  I  remember !  Six  hills  in  a  row.  Bust- 
ers ! "  —  looking  wonderfully  knowing, 
and,  with  feeble  forefinger  raised,  nodding 
and  winking  at  his  great-grandchild,— 
as  it  were  across  the  slim  gulf  of  a  hun- 
dred years  which  divided  the  gleeful  boy- 
hood of  Joe  from  the  second  childhood 
of  the  ancient  dreamer. 

The  next  day  came  Adsly  and  his 
men  again,  with  Cap'en  Slade  and  his 
tackle,  and  several  yokes  of  oxen  with 
drivers.  Levers  and  screws  moved  the 
house  from  its  foundations,  and  it  was 
launched  upon  rollers.  Then,  progress  ! 
Then,  sensation  in  Tirnberville  !  Some 
said  it  was  Noah's  ark,  sailing  down  the 
street.  The  household  furniture  of  the 
patriarch  was  mostly  left  on  board  the 
antique  craft,  but  Noah  and  his  family  fol- 
lowed on  foot.  They  took  their  live  stock 
with  them, — cow  and  calf,  and  poultry  and 
pig.  Joe  and  his  great-grandfather  car- 
ried each  a  pair  of  pullets  in  their  hands. 
Gentleman  Bill  drove  the  pig,  with  a 
rope  tied  to  his  (piggy's)  leg.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams transported  more  poultry, — turkeys 
and  hens,  in  two  great  flopping  clusters, 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  with  then"  heads 
down.  The  women  bore  crockery  and 
other  frangible  articles,  and  helped  Fes- 
senden's  drive  the  cow.  A  picturesque 
procession,  not  noiseless  1  The  bosses 
shouted  to  the  men,  the  drivers  shouted 
to  the  oxen,  loud  groaned  the  beams  of 
the  ark,  the  cow  lowed,  the  calf  bawled, 
great  was  the  squawking  and  squeal- 
ing! 

Gentleman  Bill  was  sick  of  the  busi- 
ness before  they  had  gone  half-way.  He 
wished  he  had  stayed  in  the  shop,  in- 
stead of  coming  over  to  help  the  family, 
and  make  himself  ridiculous.  There  was 
not  much  pleasure  in  driving  that  stout 
young  porker.  Many  a  sharp  jerk  lamed 
the  hand  that  held  the  rope  that  restrain- 
ed the  leg  that  piggy  wanted  to  run  with. 
Besides,  (as  I  believe  swine  and  some 
other  folks  invariably  do  under  the  like 
circumstances,)  piggy  always  tried  to 
run  in  the  wrong  direction.  To  add  to 
Gentleman  Bill's  annoyance,  spectators 


soon  became  numerous,  and  witty  sug- 
gestions were  .not  wanting. 

"  Take  him  up  in  your  arms,"  said 
somebody. 

"  Take  advantage  of  his  contrariness, 
and  try  to  drive  him 't  other  way,"  said 
somebody  else. 

"  Ride  him,"  proposed  a  third. 

"  Make  a  whistle  of  his  tail,  an'  blow 
it,  an'  he  '11  foller  ye ! "  screamed  a  bright 
school-boy. 

"  Stick  some  of  yer  tailor's  needles  in- 
to him  !  "  "  Sew  him  up  in  a  sack,  and 
shoulder  him ! "  "  Take  up  his  hind-legs, 
and  push  him  like  a  wheelbarrer  ! "  And 
so  forth,  and  so  forth,  till  Bill  was  in  a 
fearful  sweat  and  rage,  partly  with  the 
pig,  but  chiefly  with  the  uncivil  multi- 
tude. 

"  Ruther  carry  me  on  your  back,  some 
rainy  night,  had  n't  ye  ?  "  said  Fessen- 
den's,  in  all  simplicity,  perceiving  his  dis- 
tress. 

"  You  did  n't  excruciate  my  wrist  so 
like  time  !  "  groaned  Bill.  And  what  was 
more,  darkness  covered  that  other  mem- 
orable journey. 

As  for  Joe,  he  liked  it  Though  he 
was  not  allowed  to  ride  the  ridge-pole 
and  wave  a  flag  through  the  village,  as 
he  proposed,  he  had  plenty  of  fun  on 
foot.  He  went  swinging  his  chickens, 
and  frequently  pinching  them  to  make 
them  musical.  The  laughter  of  the  look- 
ers-on did  n't  trouble  him  in  the  least; 
for  he  could  laugh  louder  than  any.  But 
his  sisters  were  ashamed,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams looked  grave  ;  for  they  were,  actu- 
ally, human  !  and  I  suppose  they  did  n't 
like  to  be  jeered  at,  and  called  a  swarm 
of  niggers,  any  more  than  you  or  I  would. 

So  the  journey  was  accomplished ;  and 
the  stupendous  joke  of  Frisbie's  was 
achieved.  Conceive  Mrs.  Gingerford's 
wonder,  when  she  beheld  the  ark  ap- 
proaching !  Fancy  her  feelings,  when  she 
saw  it  towed  up  and  moored  in  front 
of  her  own  door,  —  the  whole  tribe  of 
Noah,  lowing  cow,  bawling  calf,  squawk- 
ing poultry,  and  squealing  pig,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth,  accompanying  !  This, 
then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  masons  at 
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•work  over  there  since  yesterday.  They 
had  been  preparing  the  new  foundations 
on  which  the  old  house  was  to  rest.  So 
the  stunning  truth  broke  upon  her:  nig- 
gers for  neighbors  I  What  had  she  done 
to  merit  such  a  dispensation  ? 

What  done,  unhappy  lady  ?  Your  own 
act  has  drawn  down  upon  you  this  ret- 
ribution. You  yourself  have  done  quite 
as  much  towards  bringing  that  queer 
craft  along-side  as  yonder  panting  and 
lolling  oxen.  They  are  but  the  brute 
instruments,  while  you  have  been  a  mor- 
al agent  in  the  matter.  One  word,  ut- 
tered by  you  three  nights  ago,  has  had 
the  terrible  magic  in  it  to  summon  forth 
from  the  mysterious  womb  of  events  this 
extraordinary  procession.  Had  but  a  dif- 
ferent word  been  spoken,  it  would  have 
proved  equally  magical,  though  we  might 
never  have  known  it :  that  breath  by  your 
delicate  lips  would  have  blown  back  these 
horrible  shadows ;  and  instead  of  all  this 
din  and  confusion  of  house  -  hauling,  we 
should  have  had  silence  this  day  in  the 
streets  of  Timberville.  You  don't  see  it  ? 
In  plain  phrase,  then,  understand :  you 
took  not  in  the  stranger  at  your  gate ; 
but  he  found  refuge  with  these  blacks; 
and  because  they  showed  mercy  unto  him, 
the  sword  of  Frisbie's  wrath  was  turned 
.  aside  from  them,  and,  edged  by  Stephen's 
witty  jest,  directed  against  you  and  yours. 
Hence  this  interesting  scene  which  you 
look  down  upon  from  your  windows,  at 
the  beautiful  hour  of  sunset,  which  you 
love.  And,  oh,  to  think  of  it !  between 
your  chamber  and  those  golden  sunsets 
that  negro  hut  and  those  negroes  will  al- 
ways be  henceforth ! 

Now  don't  you  wish,  Madam,  you  had 
had  compassion  on  the  wayfarer  ?  But 
we  will  not  mock  at  your  calamity.  You 
did  precisely  what  any  of  us  would  have 
been  only  too  apt  to  do  in  your  place. 
You  told  the  simple  truth,  when  you  said 
you  did  n't  want  the  ragged  wretch  in 
your  house.  And  what  person  of  refine- 
ment, I  'd  like  to  know,  would  have  want- 
ed him  ?  For,  say  what  you  will,  it  is  a 
most  disagreeable  thing  to  admit  down- 
right dirty  vagabonds  into  our  elegant 


dwellings.  And  dangerous,  besides ;  for 
they  might  murder  us  in  the  night,  —  or 
steal  something  !  Oh,  we  fastidious  and 
fearful !  where  is  our  charity  ?  where  is  the 
heart  of  trust  ?  There  was  of  old  a  Di- 
vine Man,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head, — whom  the  wise  of  those  days  scoff- 
ed at  as  a  crazy  fellow, —  whom  respect- 
able people  shunned, — who  made  himself 
the  companion  of  the  poor,  the  comforter 
of  the  distressed,  the  helper  of  those  in 
trouble,  and  the  healer  of  diseases, — who 
shrank  neither  from  the  man  or  woman 
of  sin,  nor  from  the  loathsome  leper,  nor 
from  sorrow  and  death  for  our  sakes,  — 
whose  gospel  we  now  profess  to  live  by, 
and 

But  let  us  not  be  "  soft."  We  are 
reasonably  Christian,  we  hope;  and  it 
shows  low  breeding  to  be  ultra.  (Was 
the  Carpenter's  Son  low-bred  ?) 

And  now  the  Judge  rides  home  in  the 
dusk  of  the  December  day.  It  is  still 
light  enough,  however,  for  him  to  see 
that  Frisbie's  vacant  lot  has  been  made 
an  Ararat  of;  aiid  he  could  hear  the 
Noachian  noises,  were  it  ever  so  dark. 
The  awful  jest  bursts  upon  him ;  he  hears 
the  screaming  of  the  bomb-shell,  then  the 
explosion.  But  the  mind  of  this  man  is 
(so  to  speak)  casemated.  It  is  a  shock,— 
but  he  never  once  loses  his  self-posses- 
sion. His  quick  perception  detects  Friend 
Frisbie  behind  the  gun ;  and  he  smiles 
with  his  intelligent,  fine-cut  face.  Shall 
malice  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
the  shot  has  told  ?  Our  orator  is  too  sa- 
gacious for  that.  There  is  never  any  use 
in  being  angry  :  that  is  one  of  bis  max- 
ims. Therefore,  if  he  feels  any  chagrin, 
he  will  smother  it.  If  there  is  a  storm 
within,  the  world  shall  see  only  the  rain- 
bow, that  radiant  smile  of  his.  Cool  is 
Gingerford  !  He  has  seized  the  subject 
instantly,  and  calculated  all  its  bearings. 
He  is  a  man  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and 
even  the  bitterness  which  is  in  it  shall,  if 
possible,  bear  him  some  wholesome  drink. 
To  school  his  mind  to  patience, — to  prac- 
tise daily  the  philanthropy  he  teaches, — 
this  will  be  much ;  and  already  his  heart 
is  humbled  and  wanned.  And  who  kiows, 
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—  for,  with  all  his  sincerity  and  aspira- 
tion, he  has  an  eye  to  temporal  uses,  — 
who  knows  but  this  stumbling  -  block  an 
enemy  has  placed  in  his  way  may  prove 
the  stepping-stone  of  his  ambition  ? 

"  What  is  all  this,  James  ?  "  he  in- 
quires of  his  son,  who  comes  out  to  the 
gate  to  meet  him. 

"  Frisbie's  meanness  !  "  says  the  young 
man,  almost  choking.  "  And  the  whole 
town  is  laughing  at  us  !  " 

"  Laughing  at  us  ?  What  have  we 
done  ?  "  mildly  answers  the  parent.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  James, — they  sha'n't  laugh 
at  us  long.  We  can  live  so  as  to  compel 
them  to  reverence  us ;  and  if  there  is  any 
ridicule  attached  to  the  aflair,  it  will  soon 
rest  where  it  belongs." 

"  Such  a  sty  stuck  right  down  un- 
der our  noses  !  "  muttered  the  mortified 
James. 

"  We  will  make  of  it  an  ornament," 
retorts  the  Judge,  with  mounting  spirits. 
"  Come  with  me,"  —  taking  the  youth's 
arm.  "  My  son,  call  no  human  habita- 
tion a  sty.  These  people  are  our  broth- 
ers, and  we  will  show  them  the  kind- 
ness of  brethren." 

A  servant  receives  the  horse,  and  Gin- 
gerford  and  his  son  cross  the  street. 

"  Good  evening,  Friend  Williams !  So 
you  have  concluded  to  come  and  live 
neighbor  to  us,  have  you  ?  " 

Friend  Williams  was  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  occupied  in  improvising  a  cow- 
shed under  an  old  apple-tree.  Piggy 
was  already  tied  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  the  hens  and  turkeys  were  noisily 
selecting  their  roosts  in  the  boughs.  At 
sight  of  the  Judge,  whose  displeasure  he 
feared,  the  negro  was  embarrassed,  and 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.  But  the  pleas- 
ant greeting  of  the  silver-toned  voice  re- 
assured him,  and  he  stopped  his  work  to 
frame  his  candid,  respectful  answer. 

"It  was  Mr.  Frisbie  that  concluded. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  with  the  house 
wherever  he  chose  to  move  it." 

"  Well,  he  might  have  done  much 
worse  by  you.  You  have  a  nice  land- 
lord, a  nice  landlord,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Frisbie  is  a  very  fine  man." 


It  was  Gingerford's  practice  to  speak 
well  of  everybody  with  whom  he  had  any 
personal  relations,  and  especially  well  of 
his  enemies ;  because,  as  he  used  to  say 
to  his  son,  evil  words  commonly  do  more 
harm  to  him  who  utters  them  than  to  those 
they  are  designed  to  injure,  while  fair 
and  good  words  are  easily  spoken,  and 
are  the  praise  of  their  author,  if  of  no- 
body else:  for,  if  the  subject  of  them  is  a 
bad  man,  they  will  not  be  accepted  as 
literally  true  by  any  one  that  knows  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  your  good-nature, 
— or  who  knows  but  they  may  become 
coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  your  en- 
emy, and  convert  him  into  a  friend  ? 

James  had  now  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  truth  of  these  observations.  Was 
Mr.  Williams  convinced  that  Frisbie  was 
a  nice  landlord  and  a  fine  man  ?  By  no 
means.  But  that  Judge  Gingerford  was 
a  fine  man,  and  a  charitable,  he  believed 
more  firmly  than  ever.  Then  there  was 
Stephen  standing  by, — having,  no  doubt, 
been  sent  by  his  master  to  observe  the 
chagrin  of  the  Gingerfords,  and  to  bring 
back  the  report  thereof;  who,  when  he 
heard  the  Judge's  words,  looked  surprised 
and  abashed,  and  presently  stole  away, 
himself  discomfited. 

"  I  pray  the  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
humbly  and  heartily,  "  you  won't  con- 
sider us  troublesome  neighbors." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  Judge ;  "  and 
why  should  I  ?  You  have  a  good,  hon- 
est reputation,  Friend  Williams ;  and  I 
hear  that  you  are  a  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious family.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
serve  each  other  in  many  ways.  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  to  begin  with  ?  Would 
n't  you  like  to  turn  your  cow  and  calf 
into  my  yard  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  —  if  I 
can,  just  as  well  as  not,"  said  the  grate- 
ful negro.  "  We  had  to  tear  down  the 
shed  and  pig -pen  when  we  moved  the 
house,  and  I  ha'n't  had  time  to  set  'em 
up  again." 

"  And  I  imagine  you  have  had  enough 
to  do,  for  one  day.  Let  your  children 
drive  the  creatures  through  the  gate  yon- 
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der ;  my  man  will  show  them  the  shed. 
Are  you  a  good  gardener,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ?  " 

"  Wai,  I  've  done  consid'able  at  that 
sort  of  work,  Sir." 

"  I  'm  glad  of  that.  I  have  to  hire  a 
good  deal  of  gardening  done.  I  see  we 
are  going  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
your  landlord  for  bringing  us  so  near  to- 
gether. And  this  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  My  grandfather,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

"  Your  grandfather  ?  I  must  shake 
hands  with  him." 

"  Sarvant,  Sah,"  said  the  old  man, 
cap  off,  bowing  and  smiling  there  in  the 
December  twilight. 

"  He 's  deaf  as  can  be,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ;  "  you  '11  have  to  talk  loud,  to 
make  him  hear.  He 's  more  'n  a  hunderd 
year  old." 

"  You  astonish  me  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Judge.  "  A  very  remarkable  old  per- 
son !  I  should  delight  to  converse  with 
him, —  to  know  what  his  thoughts  are  in 
these  new  times,  and  what  his  memories 
are  of  the  past,  which,  I  suppose,  is  even 
now  more  familiar  to  his  *mind  than  the 
objects  of  to-day.  God  bless  you,  my 
venerable  friend  ! "  shaking  hands  a  sec- 
ond tirpe  with  the  ancient  black,  and 
speaking  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Tankee,  Sah,  —  very  kind,"  smiled 
the  flattered  old  man.  "  Sarvant,  Sah." 

"  'T  is  you  who  are  kind,  to  take  no- 
tice of  young  fellows  like  me,"  pleasant- 
ly replied  the  Judge.  —  "  Well,  good 
evening,  friends.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for 
you.  Ha  !  what  is  this  ?  " 

It  was  the  cow  and  calf  coming  back 
again,  followed  by  Joe  and  Fessenden's. 

"  Gorry  ! "  cried  Joe, — "  wa'n't  that 
man  mad  ?  Thought  he  'd  bite  th'  ole 
cow's  tail  off !  " 

"  What  man  ?     My  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  honest  Fessenden's  ;  "  he 
said  he  'd  be  damned  if  he  'd  have  a  nig- 
ger's critters  along  with  his'n  !  " 

"  Then  we  '11  afford  him  an  early  op- 
portunity to  bo  damned,"  observed  the 
Judge.  "  Drive  them  back  again.  I  '11  go 


with  you.  —  By  the  way,  Mr.  Williams," 
—  Gingerford  saw  his  man  approaching, 
and  spoke  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear 
and  understand,  —  "  are  you  accustomed 
to  taking  care  of  horses  ?  I  may  find 
it  necessary  to  employ  some  one  before 
long." 

"  Wai,  yes,  Sir ;  I  'm  tol'able  handy 
about  a  stable,"  replied  the  negro. 

*'  Hollo,  there!"  called  the  man,  some- 
what sullenly,  "  drive  that  cow  back 
here  1  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  't  was 
the  boss's  orders  ?  " 

"  Did  tell  him  so  ;  and  he  said  as  how 
I  lied,"  said  Joe,  —  driving  the  animals 
back  again  triumphantly. 

The  Judge  departed  with  his  son,  —  a 
thoughtful  and  aspiring  youth,  who  pon- 
dered deeply  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
as  he  walked  by  his  father's  side.  And 
Mr.  Williams,  greatly  relieved  and  grat- 
ified by  the  interview,  hastened  to  relate 
to  his  family  the  good  news.  And  the 
praises  of  Gingerford  were  on  all  their 
tongues,  and  in  their  prayers  that  night 
he  was  not  forgotten. 

Three  days  after,  the  Judge's  man  was 
dismissed  from  his  place,  in  consequence 
of  difficulties  originating  \n  the  affair  of 
the  cow.  The  Judge  had  sought  an  early 
opportunity  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
subject. 

"  A  negro's  cow,"  said  he,  "  is  as  good 
as  anybody's  cow ;  and  I  consider  Mr. 
Williams  as  good  a  man  as  you  are." 

The  white  coachman  could  n't  stand 
that ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Ginger- 
fords  had  a  black  coachman  in  a  few  days. 
The  situation  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  very  glad  he  was  to  accept 
it. 

Thus  the  wrath  of  man  continued  to 
work  the  welfare  of  these  humble  Chris- 
tians. It  is  reasonable  to  doubt  whether 
the  Judge  was  at  heart  delighted  with  his 
new  neighbors ;  and  jolly  Mr.  Frisbie 
enjoyed  the  joke  somewhat  less,  I  sus- 
pect, than  he  anticipated.  One  party 
enjoyed  it,  nevertheless.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous and  solid  satisfaction  to  the  Williams 
family.  No  member  of  which,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Joe,  exhibited 
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greater  pleasure  at  the  change  in  their 
situation  than  the  old  patriarch.  It  re- 
juvenated him.  His  hearing  was  almost 
restored.  "  One  move  more,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  shall  be  young  and  spry  agin  as 
the  day  I  got  my  freedom,"  —  that  day, 
so  many,  many  years  ago,  which  he  so 
•well  remembered  !  Well,  the  "  one  move 
more  "  was  near  ;  and  the  morning  of  a 
new  freedom,  the  morning  of  a  more  per- 
fect youth  and  gladness,  was  not  distant. 

It  was  the  old  man's  delight  to  go  out 
and  sit  in  the  sun  before  the  door,  in  the 
clear  December  weather,  and  pull  off  his 
cap  to  the  Judge  as  he  passed.  To  get 
a  bow,  and  perhaps  a-  kind  word,  from 
the  illustrious  Gingerford,  was  glory 
enough  for  one  day,  and  the  old  man 
invariably  hurried  into  the  house  to  tell 
of  it. 

But  one  morning  a  singular  thing  oc- 
curred. To  all  appearances — to  the  eyes 
of  all  except  one— he  remained  sitting 
out  there  in  the  sun  after  the  Judge  had 
gone.  But  Fessenden's,  looking  up  sud- 
denly, and  staring  at  vacancy,  cried,  — 

"Hollo!" 

"What,  child?"  asked  Mrs.  Williams. 

"  The  old  man  ! "  said  Fessenden's. 
"  Comin'  into  the  door  1  Don't  ye  see 
him?" 

Nobody  saw  him  but  the  lad ;  and  of 
course  all  were  astonished  by  his  earnest 
announcement  of  the  apparition.  The 
old  grandmother  hastened  to  look  out. 
There  sat  her  father  still,  on  the  bench 
by  the  apple-tree,  leaning  against  the 
trunk.  But  the  sight  did  not  satisfy 
her.  She  ran  out  to  him.  The  smile 
of  salutation  was  still  on  his  lips,  which 
seemed  just  saying,  "  Sarvant,  Sah,"  to 
the  Judge.  But  those  lips  would  never 
move  again.  They  were  the  lips  of 
death. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Williams?" 
asked  the  Judge,  on  his  return  home  that 
afternoon. 

"  My  gran'ther  is  dead,  Sir ;  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  bury  him."  This 
was  the  negro's  quiet  and  serious  an- 
swer. 

."  Dead  ?  "  ejaculates  the  Judge.  "  Why, 


I  saw  him  only  this  morning,  and  had  a 
smile  from  him  !  " 

"  That  was  his  last  smile,  Sir.  You 
can  see  it  on  his  face  yet.  He  went  to 
heaven  with  that  smile,  we  trust." 

To  heaven  ?  a  negro  in  heaven  ?  If 
that  is  so,  some  of  us,  I  suppose,  will  no 
longer  wish  to  go  there.  Or  do  you  im- 
agine that  you  will  have  need  of  servants 
in  paradise,  and  that  that  is  what  Chris- 
tian niggers  are  for  ?  Or  do  you  be- 
lieve that  in  the  celestial  congregations 
there  will  also  be  a  place  set  aside  for 
the  colored  brethren, —  a  glorified  nig- 
gers' pew  ?  You  scowl ;  you  don't  like 
a  joke  upon  so  serious  a  subject  ?  Hyp- 
ocrite !  do  you  see  nothing  but  a  joke 
here  ? 

The  Judge  leaves  everything  and  goes 
home  with  his  coachman.  Sure  enough  I 
there  is  the  same  smile  he  saw  in  the 
morning,  frozen  on  the  face  of  the 
corpse. 

"  Gently  and  late  death  came  to  him !" 
says  Gingerford.  "  Would  we  could  all 
die  as  happy  1  There  is  no  occasion  to 
mourn,  my  good  woman." 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  I  don't  mourn ! "  re- 
plied the  old  negress.  "  But  I  'm  so  brim- 
ful of  thanks,  I  must  cry  for 't !  He  died 
a  blessed  ole  Christian ;  an'  he  's  gone 
straight  to  glory,  if  there  's  anything  in 
the  promises.  He  is  free  now,  if  he  nev- 
er was  afore ;  —  for,  though  they  pretend 
there  a'n't  no  slaves  in  this  'ere  State, 
an'  the  law  freed  us  years  ago,  seems  to 
me  there  a'n't  no  r'al  liberty  for  us,  'cept 
this !  "  She  pointed  at  the  corpse,  then 
threw  up  her  eyes  and  hands  with  an. 
expression  of  devout  and  joyful  grati- 
tude. "  He  's  gone  where  there  a'n't  no 
predijice  agin  color,  bless  the  Lord !  He 
's  gone  where  all  them  that 's  been  wash- 
ed with  the  blood  of  Christ  is  all  of  one 
color  in  His  sight ! "  Then  turning  to 
the  Judge, — "  And  you  '11  git  your  re- 
ward, Sir,  be  sure  o'  that !  " 

"  My  reward  ?  "  And  Gingerford, 
touched  with  genuine  emotion,  shook  his 
head,  sadly. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  your  reward,"  repeated  the 
old  woman,  tenderly  arranging  the  sheet 
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over  the  still  breast,  and  still,  folded  hands 
of  the  corpse.  "  For  makin'  his  last  days 
happy, — for  makin'  his  last  minutes  hap- 
py, I  may  say.  That  'ere  smile  was  for 
you,  Sir.  You  was  kinder  to  him  'n  folks 
in  gin'ral.  He  wa'n't  used  to  't.  An' 
he  felt  it.  An'  he  's  gone  to  glory  with 
the  news  on  't  An'  it  '11  be  sot  down  to 
your  credit  there,  in  the  Big  Book." 

Where  was  the  Judge's  eloquence  ? 
He  could  not  find  words  to  frame  a  fit- 
ting reply  to  this  ignorant  black  woman, 
whose  emotion  was  so  much  deeper  than 
any  fine  phrases  of  his  could  reach,  and 
whose  simple  faith  and  gratitude  over- 
whelmed him  with  the  sudden  conviction 
that  he  had  never  yet  said  anything  to 
the  purpose,  in  all  his  rhetorical  defences 
of  the  down -trodden  race.  From^that 
conviction  came  humility.  Out  of  hu- 
mility rose  inspiration.  Two  days  later 
his  eloquence  found  tongue ;  and  this 
was  the  occasion  of  it :  — 

The  body  of  the  old  negro  was  to  be 
buried.  That  he  should  be  simply  put 
into  the  ground,  and  nothing  said,  any 
more  than  as  if  he  were  a  brute  beast, 
did  not  seem  befitting  the  obsequies  of 
so  old  a  man  and  so  faithful  a  Christian, 
The  family  had  natural  feelings  on  that 
subject.  They  wanted  to  have  a  funeral 
Sermon. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  to 
be  another  funeral  in  the  village  about 
that  time.  The  old  minister,  had  he  been 
living,  might  have  managed  to  attend 
both.  But  the  young  minister  could  n't 
think  of  such  a  thing.  The  loveliest 
flower  of  maidenhood  in  his  parish  had 
been  cut  down.  One  of  the  first  fami- 
lies had  been  bereaved.  Day  and  night 
he  must  ponder  and  scribble  to  prepare 
a  suitable  discourse.  And  then,  havin^ 

7  O 

exhausted  spiritual  grace  in  bedecking 
the  tomb  of  the  lovely,  should  he, — good 
gracious !  could  he  descend  from  those 
heights  of  beauty  and  purity  to  the  grave 
of  a  superannuated  negro  ?  Could  di- 
vine oratory  so  descend  ? 

"  On  that  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  "  ? 

Ought  the  cup  of  consolation,  which  he 
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extended  to  his  best,  his  worthiest  friends 
and  parishioners,  to  be  passed  in  the  same 
hour  to  thick  African  lips? 

Which  questions  were,  of  course,  de- 
cided in  the  negative.  There  was  an- 
other minister  in  the  village,  but  he  was 
sick.  WThat  should  be  done  ?  To  go 
wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of 
somebody  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon 
seemed  a  hard  case,  —  as  Mr.  Williams 
remarked  to  the  Judge. 

"  Tell  you  what,  Williams, "  said  the 
Judge, — "  don't  give  yourself  any  more 
trouble  on  that  account.  I'  'm  not  a 
minister,  nor  half  good  enough  for  one," 
— he  could  afford  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  himself,  the  beautiful,  gracious  gentle- 
man!— "but  if  you  can't  do  any  better, 
I  '11  be  present  and  say  a  few  words  at 
the  funeral." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times ! "  said 
the  grateful  negro.  "  Could  n't  be  noth- 
in'  better  'n  that !  We  never  expected 
no  such  honor;  an'  if  my  ole  gran'ther 
could  have  knowed  you  would  speak  to 
his  funeral,  he  'd  have  been  proud,  Sir ! " 

"  He  was  a  simple-minded  old  soul ! " 
replied  the  Judge,  pleasantly.  "  And 
you  're  another,  Williams  !  However, 
I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied.  So  this  dif- 
ficulty is  settled,  too."  For  already  one 
very  serious  difficulty  had  been  arranged 
through  this  man's  kindness. 

Did  I  neglect  to  mention  it,  —  how, 
when  the  old  negro  died,  his  family  had 
no  place  to  bury  him  ?  The  rest  of  his 
race,  dying  before  him,  had  been  gather- 
ed to  the  mother's  bosom  in  distant  places : 
long  lines  of  dusky  ancestors  in  Africa ; 
a  few  descendants  in  America,  —  here 
and  there  a  grave  among  New-England 
hills.  Only  one,  a  child  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's,  had  died  in  Timberville,  and  been 
placed  in  the  old  burying-ground  over 
yonder.  But  that  was  now  closed  against 
interments.  And  as  for  purchasing  a 
lot  in  the  new  cemetery,  —  how  could 
poor  Mr.  Williams  ever  hope  to  raise 
money  to  pay  for  it  ? 

"  Williams,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  own 
several  lots  there,  and  if  you  '11  be  a  good 
boy,  I  '11  make  you  a  present  of  one." 
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Ah,  Gingerford !  Gingerford !  was  it 
pure  benevolence  that  prompted  the 
gift?  Was  the  smile  with  which  you 
afterwards  related  the  circumstance  to 
dear  Mrs.  Gingerford  a  smile  of  sincere 
satisfaction  at  having  done  a  good  action 
and  witnessed  the  surprise  and  gratitude 
of  your  black  coachman  ?  Tell  us,  was 
it  altogether  an  accident,  with  no  tinc- 
ture whatever  of  pleasant  malice  in  it, 
that  the  lot  you  selected,  out  of  several, 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  negroes,  lay 
side  by  side  with  the  proud  family-vault 
of  your  neighbor  Frisbie  ? 

The.  Judge  was  one  of  those  cool  heads, 
who,  when  they  have  received  an  injury, 
do  not  go  raving  of  it  up  and  down,  but 
put  it  quietly  aside,  and  keep  their  tem- 
per, and  rest  content  to  wait  patiently, 
perhaps  years,  perhaps  a  lifetime,  for 
the  opportunity  of  a  sudden  and  pat  re- 
venge. Indeed,  I  suppose  he  would  have 
been  well  satisfied  to  answer  Frisbie's 
spite  with  the  nobler  revenge  of  magna- 
nimity and  smiling  forbearance,  had  not 
the  said  opportunity  presented  itself.  It 
was  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted.  And 
he,  the  most  philanthropical  of  men,  prov- 
ed himself  capable  of  being  also  the  most 
cruel. 

There,  in  the  choicest  quarter  of  the 
cemetery,  shone  the  white  ancestral  mon- 
uments of  the  Frisbies.  Death,  the  lev- 
eller, had  not,  somehow,  levelled  them, 
—  proud  and  pretentious  even  in  their 
tombs.  You  felt,  as  you  read  the  sculp- 
tured record  of  their  names  and  virtues, 
that  even  their  ashes  were  better  than 
the  ashes  of  common  mortals.  They 
rendered  sacred  not  only  the  still  inclo- 
sure  where  they  lay,  but  all  that  beau- 
tiful sunny  bank  ;  so  that  nobody  else 
had  presumed  to  be  buried  near  them, 
but  a  space  of  many  square  rods  on  ei- 
ther side  was  left  still  unappropriated, — 
until  now,  when,  lo !  here  comes  a  black 
funeral,  and  the  corpse  of  one  who  had 
been  a  slave  in  his  day,  to  profane  the 
soil! 

Nor  is  this  all,  alas  !  There  comes  not 
one  funeral  procession  only.  The  first  has 
scarcely  entered  the  cemetery,  when  a 


second  arrives.  Side  by  side  the  dead 
of  this  day  are  to  be  laid  :  our  old  friend 
the  negro,  and  the  lovely  young  lady  we 
have  mentioned, — even  the  fairest  of  Mr. 
Frisbie's  own  children. 

For  it  is  she.  The  sweetest  of  the 
faces  Fessenden's  saw  that  stormy  night 
at  the  window,  and  yearned  to  be  with- 
in the  bright  room  where  the  fire  was, 
—  that  dear  warm  face  is  cold  in  yonder 
coffin  which  the  afflicted  family  are  at- 
tending to  the  tomb. 

And  Frisbie,  as  we  have  somewhere 
said,  loved  his  children.  And  in  the 
anguish  of  his  bereavement  he  had  not 
heeded  the  singular  and  somewhat  hu- 
miliating fact  that  his  daughter  had  issu- 
ed from  the  portal  of  Time  in  company 
with  one  of  his  most  despised  tenants,  — 
that,  in  the  same  hour,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  Death  had  summoned 
them,  leading  them  together,  as  it  were, 
one  with  his  right  hand,  and  one  with  his 
left,  the  way  of  all  the  world.  So  that 
here  was  a  surprise  for  the  proud  and 
grief-smitten  parent. 

"  What  is  all  that,  Stephen  ?  "  he  de- 
mands, with  sudden  consternation. 

"  It  seems  to  be  another  funeral,  Sir. 
They  're  buryin'  somebody  next  lot  to 
yours." 

"  Who,  who,  Stephen  ?  " 

"I  —  I  ruther  guess  it 's  the  old  nig- 
ger, Sir,"  says  Stephen. 

The  mighty  man  is  shaken.  Wrath 
and  sorrow  and  insulted  affection  con- 
vulse him  for  a  moment.  His  face  grows 
purple,  then  pale,  and  he  struggles  with 
his  neckcloth,  which  is  choking  him.  He 
sees  the  tall  form  of  Gingerford  at  the 
grave,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  wish  to 
murder  a  man.  Were  those  two  Chris- 
tian neighbors  quite  alone,  in  this  soli- 
tude of  the  dead,  I  fear  one  of  them 
would  soon  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  and  an  epitaph.  O  pride 
and  hatred  !  with  what  madness  can 
you  inspire  a  mortal  man !  O  Fessen- 
den's !  bless  thy  stars  that  thou  art  not 
the  only  fool  alive  this  day,  nor  the 
greatest ! 

Fessenden's  walked  alone  to  the  fu- 
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neral,  talking  by  himself,  and  now  and 
then  laughing.  Gentleman  Bill  thought 
his  conduct  indecorous,  and  reproved  him 
for  it. 

"  Gracious  !  "  said  the  lad,  "  dou't  you 
see  who  I  'm  talkin'  with  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,— I  can't  say  I  see  anybody, 
Sir." 

"  No  ?  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  youth. 
"  Why,  it  's  the  old  man,  goin'  to  his  own 
funeral ! " 

This,  you  may  say,  was  foolishness ;  but, 
oh,  it  was  innocent  and  beautiful  foolish- 
ness, compared  with  that  of  Frisbie  and 
his  sympathizers,  when  they  discover- 
ed the  negro  burial,  and  felt  that  their 
mourning  was  too  respectable  to  be  the 
near  companion  of  the  mourning  of  those 
poor  blacks,  and  that  their  beautiful  dead 
•was  too  precious  to  be  laid  in  the  earth 
beside  their  dead. 

What  could  be  done  ?  Indignation 
and  sorrow  availed  nothing.  The  tomb 
of  the  lovely  was  prepared,  and  it  only 
remained  to  pity  the  affront  to  her  ashes, 
as  she  was  committed  to  the  chill  depths 
amid  silence  and  choking  tears.  It  is 
done ;  and  the  burial  of  the  old  negro  is 
deferentially  delayed  until  the  more  aris- 
tocratic rites  are  ended. 

Gingerford  set  the  example  of  stand- 
ing with  his  hat  off  in  the  yellow  sun- 
shine and  wintry  air,  with  his  noble  head 
bowed  low,  while  the  last  prayer  was 
said  at  the  maiden's  sepulture.  Then  he 
lifted  up  his  face,  radiant ;  and  the  flash- 
ing and  rainbow  -  spanned  torrent  of  his 
eloquence  broke  forth.  He  had  reserved 
his  forces  for  this  hour.  He  had  not  the 
Williams  family  and  their  friends  alone 
for  an  audience,  but  many  who  had  come 
to  attend  the  young  lady's  funeral  remain- 
ed to  hear  the  Judge.  It  was  worth  their 
while.  Finely  as  he  had  discoursed  at  the 
hut  of  the  negroes,  before  the  corpse  was 
brought  out,  that  was  scarcely  the  time, 
that  was  certainly  not  the  place,  for  a 
crowning  effort  of  his  genius.  But  here, 
his  larger  audience,  the  open  air,  the  blue 
heavens,  the  graves  ai-ound,  the  burial  of 
the  young  girl  side  by  side  with  the  old 
slave,  all  contributed  to  inspire  him.  Hu- 


man brotherhood,  universal  love,  the  stern 
democracy  of  death,  immortality, — these 
were  his  theme.  Life,  incrusted  with  con- 
ventionalities ;  Death,  that  strips  them  all 
away.  This  is  the  portal  (pointing  to  the 
grave)  at  which  the  soul  drops  all  its  false 
incumbrances,  —  rank,  riches,  sorrow, 
shame.  It  enters  naked  into  eternity. 
There  worldly  pride  and  arrogance  have 
no  place.  There  false  judgment  goes  out 
like  a  sick  man's  night-lamp,  in  the  morn- 
ing light  of  truth.  In  the  courts  of  God  on- 
ly spiritual  distinctions  prevail.  That  you 
were  a  lord  in  this  life  will  be  of  no  account 
there,  where  the  humblest  Christian  love  is 
preferred  before  the  most  brilliant  selfish- 
ness,—where  the  master  is  degraded,  and 
the  servant  is  exalted.  And  so  forth,  and 
so  forth  ;  a  brief,  but  eloquent  address,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  report 
exists. 

Then  came  the  prayer, — for  the  Judge 
had  a  gift  that  way  too  ;  and  the  tender- 
ness and  true  feeling  with  which  he  spoke 
of  the  old  negro  and  the  wrongs  of  his 
race  drew  tears  from  many  eyes.  Then 
a  hymn  was  sung, — those  who  had  stayed 
to  sneer  joining  their  voices  seriously  with 
those  of  the  lowly  mourners. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Williams  had  the 
remains  of  his  child  taken  from  the  old 
burying  -  ground,  and  brought  here,  and 
laid  beside  the  patriarch.  And  before 
spring,  simple  tombstones  of  white  mar- 
ble (at  Gingerford's  expense)  marked 
the  spot,  and  commemorated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  old  man's  extreme  age  and 
early  bondage. 

And  before  spring,  alas !  three  other 
graves  were  added  to  that  sunny  bank  I 
One  by  one,  all  those  fair  children  whom 
Fessenden's  had  seen  in  the  warm  room 
where  the  fire  was  had  followed  their 
sister  to  the  tomb.  So  fast  they  follow- 
ed that  Mr.  Frisbie  had  no  time  to  move 
his  family-vault  from  the  degrading  prox- 
imity of  the  negro  graves.  And  Fessen- 
den's still  lived,  an  orphan,  yet  happy,  in 
the  family  of  blacks  which  had  adopted 
him  ;  while  the  parents  of  those  children, 
who  had  loved  them,  were  left  alone  in 
the  costly  house,  desolate.  Was  it,  as 
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some  supposed,  a  judgment  upon  Frisbie 
for  his  pride  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know, 
that,  in  the  end,  that  pride  was  utterly 
broken, — and  that,  when  the  fine  words  of 
the  young  minister  failed  to  console  him, 
•when  sympathizing  friends  surrounded 
him,  and  Gingerford  came  to  visit  him, 
and  they  were  reconciled,  he  turned 
from  them  all,  and  gratefully  received 
hope  and  comfort  from  the  lips  of  a  hum- 
ble old  Christian  who  had  nursed  the  last 
of  his  children  in  her  days  and  nights  of 
suffering,  almost  against  his  will. 

That  Christian  ?  It  was  the  old  ne- 
gro woman. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Williams 

But  no  more !  Have  n't  we  already 
prolonged  our  sketch  to  an  intolerable 
length,  considering  the  subject  of  it  ? 
Not  a  lover  in  it !  and,  of  course,  it  is 
preposterous  to  think  of  making  a  read- 
able story  without  one.  Why  did  n't  we 
make  young  Gingerford  in  love  with — 
let 's  see  —  Miss  Frisbie  ?  and  Miss  Fris- 


bie's  brother  (it  would  have  required  but 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  give  her  one)  in 
love  with  —  Creshy  Williams  ?  What 
melodramatic  difficulties  might  have  been 
built  upon  this  foundation  !  And  as  for 
Fessenden's  being  a  fool  and  a  pauper, 
he  should  turn  out  to  be  the  son  of  some 
proud  man,  either  Gingerford  or  Frisbie. 
But  it  is  too  late  now.  We  acknowledge 
our  fatal  mistake.  Who  cares  for  the 
fortunes  of  a  miserable  negro  family  ? 
Who  cares  to  know  the  future  of  Mr. 
Williams,  or  of  any  of  his  race  ? 

Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that,  as  for  the 
Williamses,  God  has  taken  care  of  them 
in  every  trial,  —  turning  even  the  wrath 
of  enemies  to  their  advantage,  as  we  have 
seen ;  just  as  He  will,  no  doubt,  in  His 
fatherly  kindness,  provide  for  that  un- 
happy race  which  is  now  in  the  perilous 
crisis  of  its  destiny,  and  concerning  which 
so  many,  both  its  friends  and  enemies,  are 
anxiously  asking,  "  What  will  become  of 
them  ?  " 


FORGOTTEN. 

IN  this  dim  shadow,  where 
She  found  the  quiet  which  all  tired  hearts  crave, 

Now,  without  grief  or  care, 
The  wild  bees  murmur,  and  the  blossoms  wave, 

And  the  forgetful  air 
Blows  heedlessly  across  her  grassy  grave. 

Yet,  when  she  lived  on  earth, 
She  loved  this  leafy  dell,  and  knew  by  name 

All  things  of  sylvan  birth  ; 
Squirrel  and  bird  chirped  welcome,  when  she  came 

Yet  now,  in  careless  mirth, 
They  frisk,  and  build,  and  warble  all  the  same. 

From  the  great  city  near, 
Wherein  she  toiled  through  life's  incessant  quest, 

For  weary  year  on  year, 
Come  the  far  voices  of  its  deep  unrest, 

To  touch  her  dead,  deaf  ear, 
And  surge  unechoed  o'er  her  pulseless  breast. 
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The  hearts  which  clung  to  her 
Have  sought  out  other'shrines,  as  all  hearts  must, 

When  Time,  the  comforter, 
Has  worn  their  grief  out,  and  replaced  their  trust : 

Not  even  neglect  can  stir 
This  little  handful  of  forgotten  dust. 

Grass  waves,  and  insects  hum, 
And  then  the  snow  blows  bitterly  across  ; 

Strange  footsteps  go  and  come, 
Breaking  the  dew-drops  on  the  starry  moss : 

She  lieth  still  and  dumb, 
And  counts  no  longer  any  gain  or  loss. 

Ah,  well,  —  't  is  better  so ; 
Let  the  dust  deepen  as  the  years  increase  ; 

Of  her  who  sleeps  below 
Let  the  name  perish  and  the  memory  cease, 

Since  she  has  come  to  know 
That  which  through  life  she  vainly  prayed  for,  —  Peace  1 
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BY  A  FARMER. 
VH1.  —  CONCLUSION. 


As  I  sit  in  my  library -chair  listening 
to  the  welcome  drip  from  the  eaves,  I 
bethink  me  of  the  great  host  of  English 
farm-teachers  who  in  the  last  century 
wrote  and  wrought  so  well,  and  wonder 
why  their  precepts  and  their  example 
should  not  have  made  a  garden  of  that 
little  British  island.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  inherited  knowledge  of  such  men  as 
Sir  Anthony  Fitz-Herbert,  Hugh  Platt, 
Markham,  Lord  Bacon,  Hartlib,  and  the 
rest,  there  was  Tull,  who  had  blazed  a 
new  path  between  the  turnip  and  the 
wheat-drills — to  fortune ;  there  was  Lord 
Kames,  who  illustrated  with  rare  good 
sense,  and  the  daintiness  of  a  man  of 
letters,  all  the  economies  of  a  thrifty 
husbandry ;  Sir  John  Sinclair  proved  the 
wisdom  of  thorough  culture  upon  tracts 
that  almost  covered  counties ;  Bakewell 
(of  Dishley)  —  that  fine  old  farmer  in 


breeches  and  top-boots,  who  received 
Russian  princes  and  French  marquises 
at  his  kitchen  -  fireside  —  demonstrated 
how  fat  might  be  laid  on  sheep  or  cattle 
for  the  handling  of  a  butcher ;  in  fact, 
he  succeeded  so  far,  that  Dr.  Parkinson 
once  told  Paley  that  the  great  breeder 
had  "  the  power  of  fattening  his  sheep 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  he  chose, 
directing  it  to  shoulder,  leg,  or  neck,  as 
he  thought  proper,  —  and  this,"  contin- 
ued Parkinson,  "  is  the  great  problem  of 
his  art." 

"  It  's  a  lie,  Sir,"  said  Paley,—"  and 
that  's  the  solution  of  it." 

And  yet  Dr.  Parkinson  was  very  near 
the  truth. 

Besides  Bakewell,  there  was  Arthur 
Young,  as  we  have  seen,  giving  all  Eng- 
land the  benefit  of  agricultural  compar- 
isons by  his  admirable  "  Tours "  ;  Lord 
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Dundonald  had  brought  his  chemical 
knowledge  to  the  aid  of  good  husbandry  ; 
Abercrombie  and  Speechly  and  Marshall 
had  written  treatises  on  all  that  regarded 
good  gardening.  The  nurseries  of  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  the  parterres  of 
Chelsea,  and  the  stoves  of  the  Yew  Gar- 
dens were  luxuriant  witnesses  of  what 
the  enterprising  gardener  might  do. 

Agriculture,  too,  had  a  certain  digni- 
ty given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  "  Farmer 
George  "  (the  King)  had  written  his  ex- 
periences for  a  journal  of  Arthur  Young, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  improved  farming,  and 
Lord  Townshend  took  a  pride  in  hia  so- 
briquet of  "  Turnip  Townshend." 

Yet,  for  all  this,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  England  was  by  no 
means  a  garden.  Over  more  than  half 
the  kingdom,  turnips,  where  sown  at  all, 
were  sown  broadcast.  In  four  counties 
out  of  five,  a  bare  fallow  was  deemed 
essential  for  the  recuperation  of  cropped 
lands.  Barley  and  oats  were  more  often 
grown  than  wheat.  Dibbling  or  drill- 
ing of  grain,  notwithstanding  Platt  and 
Jethro  Tull,  were  still  rare.  The  wet  clay- 
lands  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  drainage, 
save  the  open  furrows  which  were  as  old 
as  the  teachings  of  Xenophon  ;  indeed, 
it  will  hardly  be  credited,  when  I  state 
that  it  is  only  so  late  as  1843  that  a  cer- 
tain gardener,  John  Reade  by  name,  at 
the  Derby  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  exhibited  certain  cylindrical 
pipes,  which  he  had  formed  by  wrapping 
damp  clay  around  a  smooth  billet  of 
wood,  and  with  which  he  "  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  draining  the  hot -beds  of  his 
master."  A  sagacious  engineer  who  was 
present,  and  saw  these,  examined  them 
closely,  and,  calling  the  attention  of  Earl 
Spencer  (the  eminent  agriculturist)  to 
them,  said,  "  My  Lord,  with  them  I  can 
drain  all  England." 

It  was  not  until  about  1830  that  the 
subsoil  -  plough  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deans- 
ton  was  first  contrived  for  special  work 
upon  the  lands  of  Perthshire.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  brilliant  successes  of  Bake- 
well,  long-legged,  raw-boned  cattle  were 


admired  by  the  majority  of  British  far- 
mers at  the  opening  of  this  century,  and 
elephantine  monsters  of  this  description 
were  dragged  about  England  in  vans  for 
exhibition.  It  was  only  in  1 798  that  the 
"  Smithfield  Club  "  was  inaugurated  for 
the  show  of  fat  cattle,  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Somerville,  Arthur  Young, 
and  others ;  and  it  was  about  the  same 
period  that  young  Jonas  Webb  (whose 
life  has  latterly  been  illustrated  by  a 
glowing  chapter  from  Elihu  Burritt)  used 
to  ride  upon  the  Norfolk  bucks  bred  by 
his  grandfather,  and,  with  a  quick  sense 
of  discomfort  from  their  sharp  backs,  vow- 
ed, that,  when  he  "  grew  a  man,  he  'd 
make  better  saddles  for  them  " ;  and  he 
did,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever 
seen  a  good  type  of  the  Brab'aham  flock. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  dates 
from  1838.  In  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel  pre- 
sented a  farmers'  club  at  Tamworth  with 
"  two  iron  ploughs  of  the  best  construc- 
tion," and  when  he  inquired  after  them 
and  their  work  the  following  year,  the 
report  was  that  the  wooden  mould-board 
was  better :  "  We  tried  'em,  but  we  be 
all  of  one  mind,  that  the  iron  made  the 
weeds  grow."  And  I  can  recall  a  bright 
morning  in  January  of  1845,  when  I  made 
two  bouts  around  a  field  in  the  middle 
of  the  best  dairy-district  of  Devonshire, 
at  the  stilts  of  a  plough  so  cumbrous  and 
ineffective  that  a  thrifty  New-England 
farmer  would  have  discarded  it  at  sight. 
Nor  can  I  omit,  in  this  connection,  to 
revive,  so  far  as  I  may,  the  image  of  a 
small  Devon  farmer,  who  had  lived,  and 
I  dare  say  will  die,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  instructions  of  Tull,  or  of  the  agri- 
cultural labors  of  Arthur  Young :  a  short, 
•wheezy,  rotund  figure  of  a  man,  with 
ruddy  face,  —  fastening  the  hs  in  his 
talk  most  blunderingly, — driving  over  to 
the  market -town  every  fair -day,  with 
pretty  samples  of  wheat  or  barley  in  his 
dog-cart,— believing  in  the  royal  family 
like  a  gospel,  —  limiting  his  reading  to 
glances  at  the  "  Times  "  in  the  tap-room, 
—  looking  with  an  evil  eye  upon  rail- 
ways, (which,  in  that  day,  had  not  in- 
truded farther  than  Exeter  into  his  shire,) 
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— distrusting  terribly  the  spread  of  "  ed- 
dication  " :  it  "  doan't  help  the  work-folk 
any ;  for,  d'  ye  see,  they  've  to  keep  a 
mind  on  their  ploughing  and  craps ;  and 
as  for  the  b'ys,  the  big  uns  must  mind 
the  beasts,  and  the  little  uns  's  got  enough 
to  do  a-scaring  the  denied  rooks.  Gads  ! 
what  hodds  to  them,  please  your  Honor, 
what  Darby  is  a-dooin'  up  in  Lunnun, 
or  what  Lewis-Philup  is  a-dooin'  with  the 
Frenchers  ?  "  And  the  ruddy  farmer- 
gentleman  stirs  his  toddy  afresh,  lays  his 
right  leg  caressingly  over  his  left  leg,  ad- 
mires his  white  -  topped  boots,  and  is  the 
picture  of  British  complacency.  I  hope 
he  is  living  ;  I  hope  he  stirs  his  toddy  still 
in  the  tap-room  of  the  inn  by  the  pret- 
ty Erme  River ;  but  I  hope  that  he  has 
grown  wiser  as  he  has  grown  older,  and 
that  he  has  given  over  his  wheezy  curses 
at  the  engine  as  it  hurtles  past  on  the 
iron  way  to  Plymouth  and  to  Penzance. 

The  work  was  'not  all  done  for  the  ag- 
riculture and  the  agriculturist  of  England 
in  the  last  century ;  it  is  hardly  all  done 
yet ;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  done  so  as 
to  close  investigation  and  ripen  method  in 
our  time.  There  was  room  for  a  corps  of 
fresh  workers  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century ;  nor  was  such  a  corps  lack- 
ing. 

About  the  year  1808,  a  certain  John 
Christian  Curwen,  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  dating  from  Cumberland,  wrote 
"  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjects,"  a  big 
octavo  volume,  in  which  he  suggests  the 
steaming  of  potatoes  for  horses,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hay ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  suggestion  was  well  received. 
To  his  credit,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  in  the  same  book,  he  urged  the  sys- 
tem of  "  soiling  "  cattle, — a  system  which 
even  now  needs  its  earnest  expounders, 
and  which  would  give  full  warrant  for 
their  loudest  exhortation. 

I  notice,  too,  that,  at  about  the 'same 
period,  Dr.  Beddoes,  the  friend  and  ear- 
ly patron  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  of  Bristol,  wrote  a 
book  with  the  quaint  title,  "  Good  Ad- 
vice to  Husbandmen  in  Harvest,  and  for 


all  those  who  labor  in  Hot  Berths,  and  for 
others  who  will  take  it — in  Warm  Weath- 
er." And  with  the  recollection  of  Davy's 
description  of  the  Doctor  in  my  mind, — 
"  uncommonly  short  and  fat,"  *  —  I  have 
felt  a  great  interest  in  seeing  what  such 
a  man  should  have  to  say  upon  harvest- 
heats  ;  but  his  book,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  America. 

A  certain  John  Harding,  of  St.  James 
Street,  London,  published,  in  1809,  a 
tract  upon  "  The  Use  of  Sugar  in  Feed- 
ing Cattle,"  in  which  were  set  forth 
sundry  experiments  which  went  to  show 
how  bullocks  had  been  fattened  on  mo- 
lasses, and  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
premium.  I  am  indebted  for  all  knowl- 
edge of  this  anomalous  tractate  to  the 
"  Agricultural  Biography"  of  Mr.  Don- 
aldson, who  seems  disposed  to  give  a  shel- 
tering wing  to  the  curious  theory  broach- 
ed, and  discourses  upon  it  with  a  lucid- 
ity and  coherence  worthy  of  a  state-pa- 
per. I  must  be  permitted  to  quote  Mr. 
Donaldson's  language  :— "  The  author's 
ideas  are  no  romance  or  chimera,  but  a 
very  feasible  entertainment  of  the  under- 
taking, when  a  social  revolution  permits 
the  fruits  of  all  climes  to  be  used  in  free- 
dom of  the  burden  of  value  that  is  im- 
posed by  monopoly,  and  restricts  the  le- 
gitimate appropriation." 

George  Adams,  in  1810,  proposed  "  A 
New  System  of  Agriculture  and  Feeding 
Stock,"  of  which  the  novelty  lay  in  mov- 
able sheds,  (upon  iron  tram -ways,)  for 
the  purpose  of  soiling  cattle.  The  meth- 
od was  certainly  original;  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  wholly  visionary  in  our  time, 
when  the  iron  conduits  of  Mr.  Mechi,  un- 
der the  steam-thrust  of  the  Tip-Tree  en- 
gines, are  showing  a  percentage  of  profit. 

Charles  Drury,  in  the  same  year,  rec- 
ommended, in  an  elaborate  treatise,  the 
steaming  of  straw,  roots,  and  hay,  for 
cattle-food, — a  recommendation  which,  in 
our  time,  has  been  put  into  most  success- 
ful practice. 

Mowbray,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the 
great  authority  upon  Domestic  Fowls  and 

*  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  London,  1839, 
p.  46. 
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their  Treatment,  published  his  book  in 
1803,  which  he  represents  as  having  been 
compiled  from  the  memoranda  of  forty 
years'  experience. 

And  next,  as  illustrative  of  the  rural 
literature  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, I  must  introduce  the  august  name 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  This  I  am  war- 
ranted in  doing  on  two  several  counts  : 
first,  because  he  was  an  accomplished 
fisherman  and  the  author  of  "  Salmo- 
nia,"  and  next,  because  he  was  the  first 
scientific  man  of  any  repute  who  was 
formally  invited  by  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  discuss  the  relations  of  Chem- 
istry to  the  practice  of  farming. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  himself  ignorant 
of  practical  .agriculture,*  when  called  up- 
on to  illustrate  its  relations  to  chemis- 
try ;  but,  like  an  earnest  man,  he  set 
about  informing  himself  by  communica- 
tion with  the  best  farmers  of  the  king- 
dom. He  delivered  a  very  admirable  se- 
ries of  lectures,  and  it  was  without  doubt 
most  agreeable  to  the  country  -  gentle- 
men to  find  the  great  waste  from  their 
fermenting  manures  made  clear  by  Sir 
Humphry's  retorts ;  but  Davy  was  too  pro- 
found and  too  honest  a  man  to  lay  down 
for  farmers  any '  chemical  high  -  road  to 
success.  He  directed  and  stimulated  in- 
quiry ;  he  developed  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlay  their  best  prac- 
tice ;  but  he  offered  them  no  safety-lamp. 
I  think  he  brought  more  zeal  to  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  domain  of  pure  sci- 
ence ;  he  loved  well-defined  and  brilliant 
results ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  push- 
ed his  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  forage  -  plants  availed  them- 
selves of  sulphate  of  lime  with  one-half 
the  earnestness  or  delight  with  which 
he  conducted  his  discovery  of  the  inte- 
gral character  of  chlorine,  or  with  which 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  metallic 
globules  bubbling  out  from  the  electrified 
crust  of  potash. 

Yet  he  loved  the  country  with  a  rare 
and  thorough  love,  as  his  descriptions 
throughout  his  letters  prove ;  and  he  de- 

*  See  letter  of  Thomas  Poolc,  p.  322,  Frag- 
mentary Remains  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 


lighted  in  straying  away,  in  the  leafy 
month  of  June,  to  the  charming  place 
of  his  friend  Knight,  upon  the  Teme  in 
Herefordshire.  His  "  Salmonia "  is,  in 
its  way,  a  pastoral ;  not,  certainly,  to  be 
compared  with  the  original  of  Walton, 
lacking  its  simple  homeliness,  for  which 
its  superior  scientific  accuracy  can  make 
but  poor  amends.  I  cannot  altogether 
forget,  in  reading  it,  that  its  author  is  a 
fine  gentleman  from  London.  Neither 
fish,  nor  alders,  nor  eddies,  nor  purling 
shallows,  can  drive  out  of  memory  the 
fact  that  Sir  Humphry  must  be  back  at 
"The  Hall"  by  half-past  six,  in  season 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Walton,  in  slouch- 
hat,  bound  about  with  "  leaders,"  sat 
upon  the  green  turf  to  listen  to  a  milk- 
maid's song.  Sir  Humphry  (I  think  he 
must  have  carried  a  camp-stool)  recited 
some  verses  written  by  "  a  noble  lady 
long  distinguished  at  court."  * 

In  fact,  there  was  always  a  great  deal 
of  the  fine  gentleman  •  about  the  great 
chemist, — almost  too  fine  for  the  quiet 
tenor  of  a  working-life.  Those  first  brill- 
iant successes  of  his  professional  career 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  be- 
fore he  was  turned  of  thirty,  and  in  which 
his  youth,  his  splendid  elocution,  his  hap- 
py discoveries,  his  attractive  manner,  all 
made  him  the  mark  for  distinguished  at- 
tentions, went  very  far,  I  fancy,  to  carry 
him  to  that  stage  of  social  intoxication 
under  which  he  was  deluded  into  mar- 
rying a  wealthy  lady  of  fashion,  and  a 
confirmed  blue-stocking,  —  the  brilliant 
Mrs.  Apreece. 

Little  domestic  comfort  ever  came  of 
the  marriage.  Yet  he  was  a  chivalrous 
man,  and  took  the  issue  calmly.  It  is 
always  in  his  letters,—"  My  dear  Jane," 
and  "  God  bless  you !  Yours  affection- 
ately." But  these  expressions  bound  the 
tender  passages.  It  was  altogether  a  gen- 
tlemanly and  a  lady -like  affair.  Only 
once,  as  I  can  find,  he  forgets  himself  in 
an  honest  repining;  it  is  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  under  date  of  October  30, 
1823  :f— "  To  add  to  my  annoyances,  I 

*  Salmonia,  p.  5,  London,  Murray,  1851. 
t  Fragmentary  Remains,  p.  242. 
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find  my  house,  as  usual,  after  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  mistress  of  it, 
without  female  servants  ;  but  in  this 
world  we  have  to  suffer  and  bear,  and 
from  Socrates  down  to  humble  mortals, 
domestic  discomfort  seems  a  sort  of  phil- 
osophical fate." 

If  only  Lady  Davy  could  have  seen 
this  Xantippe  touch,  I  think  Sir  Hum- 
phry would  have  taken  to  angling  in 
some  quiet  country  -  place  for  a  month 
thereafter ! 

And  even  when  affairs  grow  serious 
with  the  Baronet,  and  when,  stricken 
by  the  palsy,  he  is  loitering  among  the 
mountains  of  Styria,  he  writes, — "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  your  perfect  restoration, 
and  with  health  and  the  society  of  Lon- 
don, which  you  are  so  jilted  to  ornament 
and  enjoy,  your  '  viva  lafelicita'  is  much 
more  secure  than  any  hope  belonging  to 
me." 

And  again,  "  You  once  talked  of  pass- 
ing this  winter  in  Italy  ;  but  I  hope  your 
plans  will  be  entirely  guided  by  the  state 
of  your  health  and  feelings.  Your  so- 
ciety would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  great 
resource  to  me,  but  I  am  so  well  aware 
of  my  own  present  unfitness  for  society 
that  I  would  not  have  you  risk  the  chance 
of  an  uncomfortable  moment  on  my  ac- 
-  count." 

The  dear  Lady  Jane  must  have  had  a 
penchant  for  society  to  leave  the  poor  pal- 
sied man  to  tumble  into  his  tomb  alone ! 

Yet  once  again,  in  the  last  letter  he 
ever  writes,  dated  Rome,  March,  1829, 
he  gallantly  asks  her  to  join  him  ;  it  be- 
gins,— "  I  am  still  alive,  though  expect- 
ing every  hour  to  be  released." 

And  the  Lady  Jane,  who  is  washin^ 
off  her  fashionable  humors  in  the  fash- 
ionable waters  of  Bath,  writes, — "  I  have 
received,  my  beloved  Sir  Humphry,  the 
letter  signed  by  your  hand,  with  its  pre- 
cious wish  of  tenderness.  I  start  to-mor- 
row, having  been  detained  here  by  Doc- 
tors Babington  and  Clarke  till  to-day. 
....  I  cannot  add  more  "  (it  is  a  letter 
of  half  a  page)  "than  that  your  fame 
is  a  deposit,  and  your  memory  a  glory, 
your  life  still  a  hope." 


Sweet  Lady  Jane  !  Yet  they  say  she 
mourned  him  duly,  and  set  a  proper  head- 
stone at  his  grave.  But,  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  faith  in  that  affection  which 
will  splinter  a  loving  heart  every  day  of 
its  life,  and  yet,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
beat,  will  make  atonement  with  an  idle 
swash  of  tears. 

There  was  a  British  farmer  by  the 
name  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  who  about  the 
year  1814  wrote  an  account  of  an  agri- 
cultural tour  in  France  ;  and  who  sub- 
sequently established  himself  somewhere 
upon  our  Western  prairies,  of  which  he 
gave  account  in  "  Letters  from  Illinois," 
and  in  "  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  Coast  of  Virginia  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois,"  with  maps,  etc.  Cob- 
bett  once  or  twice  names  him  as  "  poor 
Birkbeck,"  —  but  whether  in  allusion  to 
his  having  been  drowned  in  one  of  our 
Western  rivers,  or  to  the  poverty  of 
his  agricultural  successes,  it  is  hard  to 
determine. 

In  1820  Major-General  Beatson,  who 
had  been  Aid  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
in  India,  published  an  account  of  a  new 
system  of  farming,  which  he  claimed  to 
have  in  successful  operation  at  his  place 
in  the  County  of  Sussex.  The  novelty  of 
the  system  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  aban- 
doned both  manures  and  the  plough,  and 
scarified  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  after  which  he  burned 
it  over.  The  Major  -  General  was  call- 
ed to  the  governorship  of  St.  Helena  be- 
fore his  system  had  made  much  progress. 
I  am  led  to  allude  to  the  plan  as  one 
of  the  premonitory  hints  of  that  rotary 
method  which  is  just  now  enlisting  a 
large  degree  of  attention  in  the  agricul- 
tural world,  and  which  promises  to  sup- 
plant the  plough  on  all  wide  stretches  of 
land,  within  the  present  century. 

Finlayson,  a  brawny  Scot,  born  in 
the  parish  of  Mauchline,  who  was  known 
from  "  Glentuck  to  the  Rutton-Ley  "  as 
the  best  man  for  "  putting  the  stone,"  or 
for  a  "  hop,  step,  and  leap,"  contrived  the 
self-cleaning  ploughs  (with  circular  beam) 
and  harrows  which  bore  his  name.  He 
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was  also — besides  being  the  athlete  of 
Ayrshire — the  author  of  sundry  credita- 
ble and  practical  works  on  agriculture. 

But  the  most  notable  man  in  connec- 
tion with  rural  literature,  of  this  day,  was, 
by  all  odds,  William  Cobbett.  His  ear- 
ly history  has  so  large  a  flavor  of  ro- 
mance in  it  that  I  am  sure  my  readers 
will  excuse  me  for  detailing  it. 

His  grandfather  was  a  day-laborer ;  he 
died  before  Cobbett  was  born ;  but  the  au- 
thor says  that  he  used  to  visit  the  grand- 
mother at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide. 
Her  home  was  "  a  little  thatched  cottage, 
with  a  garden  before  the  door.  She  used 
to  give  us  milk  and  bread  for  breakfast, 
an  apple-pudding  for  dinner,  and  a  piece 
of  bread  and  cheese  for  our  supper.  Her 
fire  was  made  of  turf  cut  from  the  neigh- 
boring heath ;  and  her  evening  light  was 
a  rush  dipped  in  grease."  *  His  father 
was  a  small  farmer,  and  one  who  did  not 
allow  his  boys  to  grow  up  in  idleness. 
"  My  first  occupation,"  he  tells  us,  "  was 
driving  the  small  birds  from  the  turnip- 
seed,  and  the  rook  from  the  pease  ;  when 
I  first  trudged  a-field,  with  my  wooden 
bottle  and  my  satchel  swung  over  my 
shoulders,  I  was  hardly  able  to  climb  the 
gates  and  stiles ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  to  reach  home  was  a  task  of  infi- 
nite difficulty." 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  occupied  in  clipping  box -edgings 
and  weeding  flower-beds  in  the  garden 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  while 
here  he  encounters,  one  day,  a  work- 
man who  has  just  come  from  the  famous 
Kew  Gardens  of  the  King.  Young  Cob- 
bett is  fired  by  the  glowing  description, 
and  resolves  that  he  must  see  them,  and 
work  upon  them  too.  So  he  sets  off,  one 
summer's  morning,  with  only  the  clothes 
he  has  upon  his  back,  and  with  thirteen 
halfpence  in  his  pocket,  for  Richmond. 
And  as  he  trudges  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  after  a  hard  day's  walk,  in  his 
blue  smock  -  frock,  and  with  his  red  gar- 
ters tied  under  his  knees,  staring  about 
him,  he  sees  in  the  window  of  a  book- 
seller's shop  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  price 

*  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine. 


threepence  ;  it  piques  his  curiosity,  and, 
though  his  money  is  nearly  all  spent,  he 
closes  a  bargain  for  the  book-,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  down  upon  the  shady  side 
of  a  hay-rick,  makes  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Dean  Swift.  He  read  till  it 
was  dark,  without  thought  of  supper  or 
of  bed,— then  tumbled  down  upon  the 
grass  under  the  shadow  of  the  stack,  and 
slept  till  the  birds  of  the  Kew  Gardens 
waked  him. 

He  finds  work,  as  he  had  determined 
to  do ;  but  it  was  not  fated  that  he  should 
pass  his  life  amid  the  pleasant  parterres 
of  Kew.  At  sixteen,  or  thereabout,  on 
a  visit  to  a  relative,  he  catches  his  first 
sight  of  the  Channel  waters,  and  of  the 
royal  fleet  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead. 
And  at  that  sight,  the  "  old  Armada," 
and  the  "  brave  Rodney,"  and  the 
"  wooden  walls,"  of  which  he  had  read, 
come  drifting  like  a  poem  into  his  thought, 
and  he  vows  that  he  will  become  a  sailor, 
—  maybe,  in  time,  the  Admiral  Cobbett. 
But  here,  too,  the  fates  are  against  him  : 
a  kind  captain  to  whom  he  makes  appli- 
cation suspects  him  for  a  runaway,  and 
advises  him  to  find  his  way  home. 

He  returns  once  more  to  the  plough ; 
"  but,"  he  says,  "  I  was  now  spoiled  for 
a  farmer."  He  sighs  for  the  world ;  the 
little  horizon  of  Farnham  (his  native 
town)  is  too  narrow  for  him ;  and  the  very 
next  year  he  makes  his  final  escapade. 

"  It  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 783,  that 
I,  like  Don  Quixote,  sallied  forth  to  seek 
adventures.  I  was  dressed  in  my  holi- 
day clothes,  in  order  to  accompany  two 
or  three  lasses  to  Guildford  fair.  They 
were  to  assemble  at  a  house  about  three 
miles  from  my  home,  where  I  was  to  at- 
tend them  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I 
had  to  cross  the  London  turnpike-road. 
The  stage-coach  had  just  turned  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  and  was  rattling  down  to- 
wards me  at  a  merry  rate.  The  notion 
of  going  to  London  never  entered  my 
mind  till  this  very  moment ;  yet  the  step 
was  completely  determined  on  before  the 
coach  came  to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
Up  I  got,  and  was  in  London  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening." 
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His  immediate  adventure  in  the  me- 
tropolis proves  to  be  his  instalment  as 
scrivener  in  an  attorney's  office.  No  won- 
der he  chafes  at  this  ;  no  wonder,  that,  in 
his  wanderings  about  town,  he  is  charm- 
ed by  an  advertisement  which  invited  all 
loyal  and  public  -  spirited  young  men  to 
repair  to  a  certain  "  rendezvous  " ;  he 
goes  to  the  rendezvous,  and  presently 
finds  himself  a  recruit  in  one  of  His  Maj- 
esty's regiments  which  is  filling  up  for 
service  in  British  America. 

He  must  have  been  an  apt  soldier,  so 
far  as  drill  went ;  for  I  find  that  he  rose 
rapidly  to  the  grade  of  corporal,  and 
thence  to  the  position  of  sergeant-major. 
He  tells  us  that  his  early  habits,  his  strict 
attention  to  duty,  and  his  native  talent 
were  the  occasion  of  his  swift  promotion. 
In  New  Brunswick,  upon  a  certain  win- 
ter's morning,  he  falls  in  with  the  rosy- 
faced  daughter  of  a  sergeant  of  artillery, 
who  was  scrubbing  her  pans  at  sunrise, 
upon  the  snow.  "  I  made  up  my  mind," 
he  says,  "  that  she  was  the  very  girl  for 
me This  matter  was  at  once  set- 
tled as  firmly  as  if  written  in  the  book 
of  fate." 

To  this  end  he  determines  to  leave  the 
army  as  soon  as  possible.  But  before  he 
can  effect  this,  the  artillery  -  man  is  or- 
dered back  to  England,  and  his  pretty 
daughter  goes  with  him.  But  Cobbett 
has  closed  the  compact  with  her,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  his  earnings, — a  free  gift,  and 
an  earnest  of  his  troth. 

The  very  next  season,  however,  he 
meets,  in  a  sweet  rural  solitude  of  the 
Province,  another  charmer,  with  whom  he 
dallies  in  a  lovelorn  way  for  two  years  or 
more.  He  cannot  quite  forget  the  old ;  he 
cannot  cease  befondling  the  new.  If  on- 
ly the  "  remotest  rumor  had  come,"  says 
he,  "  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  brunette 
in  England,  I  should  have  been  fastened 
for  life  in  the  New-Brunswick  valley." 
But  no  such  rumor  comes,  and  in  due 
time  he  bids  a  heart-rending  adieu,  and 
recrosses  the  ocean  to  find  his  first  love 
maid-of-all-work  in  a  gentleman's  family 
at  five  pounds  a  year ;  and  she  puts  in  his 


hand,  upon  their  first  interview,  the  whole 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  untouch- 
ed. This  rekindles  his  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  her  judgment,  and  she  becomes 
his  wife,  —  a  wife  he  never  ceases  there- 
after to  love  and  honor. 

He  goes  to  France,  and  thence  to  Amer- 
ica. Establishing  himself  in  Philadelphia, 
he  enters  upon  the  career  of  authorship, 
with  a  zeal  for  the  King,  and  a  hatred  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  all  Democrats,  which 
give  him  a  world  of  trouble.  His  foul 
bitterness  of  speech  finds  its  climax  at 
length  in  a  brutal  onslaught  upon  Dr. 
Rush,  for  which  he  is  prosecuted,  con- 
victed, and  mulcted  in  a  sum  that  breaks 
down  his  bookselling  and  interrupts  the 
profits  of  his  authorship. 

He  retires  to  England,  opens  shop  in 
Pall -Mall,  and  edits  the  "Porcupine," 
which  bristles  with  envenomed  arrows  dis- 
charged against  all  Liberals  and  Demo- 
crats. Again  he  is  prosecuted,  convict- 
ed, imprisoned.  His  boys,  well  taught 
in  all  manner  of  farm-work,  send  him, 
from  his  home  in  the  country,  hampers 
of  fresh  fruits,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
Newgate.  Discharged  at  length,  and 
continuing  his  ribaldry  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Register,"  he  flies  before  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  takes  new  refuge  in 
America.  He  is  now  upon  Long  Island, 
earnest  as  in  his  youth  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  late  Dr.  Francis  of  New 
York  used  to  speak  of  his  visits  to  him, 
and  of  the  fine  vegetables  he  raised.  His 
political  opinions  had  undergone  modi- 
fication; there  was  not  so  much  decla- 
mation against  democracy,— not  so  much 
angry  zeal  for  royalty  and  the  state- 
church.  Nay,  he  committed  the  stupen- 
dous absurdity  of  carrying  back  with  him 
to  England  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine,  as 
the  grandest  gift  he  could  bestow  upon 
his  mother -land.  No  great  ovations 
greeted  this  strange  luggagj  of  his;  I 
think  he  was  ashamed  of  it  afterwards, 
—  if  Cobbett  was  ever  ashamed  of  any- 
thinof.  He  became  candidate  for  Parlia- 

o 

ment  in  the  Liberal  interest;  he  under- 
took those  famous  "  Rural  Rides  "  which 
are  a  rare  jumble  of  sweet  rural  scenes 
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and  crazy  political  objurgation.  Now  he 
hammers  the  "  parsons,"  —  now  he  tears 
the  paper-money  to  rags,  —  and  anon  he 
is  bitter  upon  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  the 
Scotch  "  Feelosofers,"  —  and  closes  his 
anathema  with  the  charming  picture  of 
a  wooded  "  hanger,"  up  which  he  toils 
(with  curses  on  the  road)  only  to  re- 
joice in  the  view  of  a  sweet  Hampshire 
valley,  over  which  sleek  flocks  are  feed- 
ing, and  down  which  some  white  stream 
goes  winding,  and  cheating  him  into  a 
rare  memory  of  his  innocent  boyhood. 
He  gains  at  length  his  election  to  Par- 
liament; but  he  is  not  a  man  to  figure 
well  there,  with  his  impetuosity  and  lack 
of  self-control.  He  can  talk  by  the  hour 
to  those  who  feel  with  him;  but  to  be 
challenged,  to  have  his  fierce  invec- 
tive submitted  to  the  severe  test  of  an 
inexorable  logic,  —  this  limits  his  auda- 
city ;  and  his  audacity  once  limited,  his 
power  is  gone. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have 
brought  him  into  my  wet-day  galaxy  as 
a  farmer.  His  energy,  his  promptitude, 
his  habits  of  thrift,  would  have  made  him 
one  of  the  best  of  farmers.  His  book  on 
gardening  is  even  now  one  of  the  most 
instructive  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  beginner.  He  ignores  phys- 
iology and  botany,  indeed ;  he  makes 
crude  errors  -on  this  score  ;  but  he  had 
an  intuitive  sense  of  the  right  method 
of  teaching.  He  is  plain  and  clear,  to  a 
comma.  He  knows  what  needs  to  be 
told;  and  he  tells  it  straightforwardly. 
There  is  no  better  model  for  agricultu- 
ral writers  than  "  Cobbett  on  Garden- 
ing." There  is  no  miserable  waste  of 
words,  — -  no  indirectness  of  talk ;  what 
he  thinks,  he  prints. 

His  "  Cottage  Economy,"  too,  is  a 
book  which  every  small  landholder  in 
America  should  own ;  there  is  a  ster- 
ling merit  in  it  which  will  not  be  outlived. 
He  made  a  great  mistake,  it  is  true,  in 
insisting  that  Indian-corn  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  England.  But  being  a 
man  who  did  not  yield  to  influences  of 
climate  himself,  he  did  not  mean  that 
his  crops  should ;  and  if  he  had  been 


rich  enough,  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  covered  his  farm  with  a  glass  roof, 
rather  than  yield  his  conclusion  that  In- 
dian -  corn  could  be  grown  successfully 
under  a  British  sky. 

A  great,  impracticable,  earnest,  head- 
strong man,  the  like  of  whom  does  not 
appear  a  half-dozen  times  in  a  century. 
Being  self-educated,  he  was  possessed, 
like  nearly  all  self-educated  men,  of  a 
complacency  and  a  self-sufficiency  which 
stood  always  in  his  way.  Affecting  to 
teach  grammar,  he  was  ignorant  of  all 
the  etymology  of  the  language ;  know- 
ing no  word  of  botany,  he  classified 
plants  by  the  "  fearings  "  of  his  turnip- 
field.  He  was  vain  to  the  last  degree; 
he  thought  his  books  were  the  best  books 
in  the  world,  and  that  everybody  should 
read  them.  He  was  industrious,  restless, 
captious,  and,  although  humane  at  heart, 
was  the  most  malignant  slanderer  of  hia 
time.  He  called  a  political  antagonist 
a  "  pimp,"  and  thought  a  crushing  argu- 
ment lay  in  the  word ;  he  called  parsons 
scoundrels,  and  bade  his  boys  be  regular 
at  church. 

In  June,  1835,  while  the  Parliament 
was  in  session,  he  grew  ill,  —  talked  fee- 
bly about  politics  and  farming,  (to  his 
household,)  "  wished  for  '  four  days'  rain ' 
for  the  Cobbett  corn,"  and  on  Wednes- 
day, (16th  June,)  desired  to  be  carried 
around  the  farm,  and  criticized  the  work 
that  had  been  done,  —  grew  feeble  as 
evening  drew  on,  and  an  hour  after  mid- 
night leaned  back  heavily  in  his  chair, 
and  died. 

I  must  give  a  paragraph,  at  least,  to 
the  Rev.  James  Grahame,  the  good  Scotch 
parson,  were  it  only  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  called  "  British  Georgics."  They 
are  not  so  good  as  Virgil's  ;  nor  did 
he  ever  think  it  himself.  In  fact,  he 
published  his  best  poem  anonymously, 
and  so  furtively  that  even  his  wife  took 
up  an  early  copy,  which  she  found  one 
day  upon  her  table,  and,  charmed  with 
its  pleasant  description  of  Scottish  braes 
and  burn-sides,  said,  "Ah!  Jemmy,  if 
ye  could  only  mak'  a  book  like  this ! " 
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And  I  will  venture  to  say  that  "  Jemmy  " 
never  had  rarer  or  pleasanter  praise. 

Shall  we  read  a  little,  and  test  the 
worth  of  good  Mistress  Grahame's  judg- 
ment V  It  is  a  bit  of  the  parson's  walk 
in  "  The  Sabbath  " :  — 

"  Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the 
glens, 

Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  trac- 
ed 

Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigan- 
tic 

The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the 
chasm, 

As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 

How  deep  the  hush!  the  torrent's  channel, 
dry, 

Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 

But  hark  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along! 

'T  is  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling;  now  it 
dies 

Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 

Which  He  who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 

Of  choiring  seraphim  delights  to  hear; 

It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 

Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth, 

In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 

Before  their  wicker  door." 

Crabbe,  who  was  as  keen  an  observer 
of  rural  scenes,  had  a  much  better  facul- 
ty of  verse ;  indeed,  he  had  a  faculty  of 
language  so  large  that  it  carried  him  be- 
yond the  real  drift  of  his  stories.  I  do 
not  know  the  fact,  indeed ;  'but  I  think, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's patronage,  Mr.  Crabbe  must  have 
written  inordinately  long  sermons.  It  is 
strange  how  many  good  men  do,  —  los- 
ing point  and  force  and  efficiency  in  a 
welter  of  words !  If  there  is  one  rhetori- 
cal lesson  which  it  behooves  all  theologic 
or  academic  professors  to  lay  down  and 
enforce,  (if  need  be.  with  the  ferule,)  it 
is  this,  —  Be  short.  It  is  amazing  the 
way  in  which  good  men  lose  themselves 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  lapse  of  their 
own  language ;  and  most  rarely  are  we 
confronted  from  the  pulpit  with  an  opin- 
ion which  would  not  bear  stripping  of 
wordy  shifts,  and  be  all  the  more  comely 
for  its  nakedness. 

George  Crabbe  wrote  charming  rural 
tales;  but  he  wrote  long  ones.  There 
is  minute  observation,  dramatic  force, 


tender  pathos,  but  there  is  much  of  te- 
dious and  coarse  description.  If  by  some 
subtile  alchemy  the  better  qualities  could 
be  thrown  down  from  the  turbid  and  wa- 
tery flux  of  his  verse,  we  should  have  an 
admirable  pocket  -  volume  for  the  coun- 
try ;  as  it  is,  his  books  rest  mostly  on  the 
shelves,  and  it  requires  a  strong  breath 
to  puff  away  the  dust  that  has  gathered 
on  the  topmost  edges. 

I  think  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe  as 
an  amiable,  absent-minded  old  gentleman, 
driving  about  on  week-days  in  a  heavy, 
square-topped  gig,  (his  wife  holding  the 
reins,)  in  search  of  way-side  gypsies,  and 
on  Sunday  pushing  a  discourse  —  which 
was  good  up  to  the  "fourthly" — into  the 
"  seventhly." 

Charles  Lamb,  if  he  had  been  cleri- 
cally disposed,  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
written  short  sermons ;  and  I  think  that 
his  hearers  would  have  carried  away  the 
gist  of  them  clean  and  clear. 

He  never  wrote  anything  that  could 
be  called  strictly  pastoral ;  he  was  a  creat- 
ure of  streets  and  crowding  houses ;  no 
man  could  have  been  more  ignorant  of 
the  every-day  offices  of  rural  life ;  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  knew  from  which  side  a  horse 
was  to  be  mounted  or  a  cow  to  be  milk- 
ed, and  a  sprouting  bean  was  a  source 
of  the  greatest  wonderment  to  him.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  what  a  book  those  Es- 
says of  his  make,  to  lie  down  with  under 
trees !  It  is  the  honest,  lovable  simpli- 
city of  his  nature  that  makes  the  keep- 
ing good.  He  is  the  Izaak  Walton  of 
London  streets,  —  of  print-shops,  of  pas- 
try-shops, of  mouldy  book -stalls;  the 
chime  of  Bow-bells  strikes  upon  his  ear 
like  the  chorus  of  a  milkmaid's  song  at 
Ware. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  rodomontade  in 
him  about  the  charms  of  the  country, 
from  beginning  to  end;  if  there  were, 
we  should  despise  him.  He  can  find 
nothing  to  say  of  Skiddaw  but  that  he 
is  "a  great  creature";  and  he  writes 
to  Wordsworth,  (whose  sight  is  failing,) 
on  Ambleside,  "I  return  you  condolence 
for  your  decaying  sight, — not  for  anytljng 
there  is  to  see  in  the  country,  but  for  the 
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miss  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  London 
newspaper." 

And  again  to  his  friend  Manning,  (about 
the  date  of  1800,)  —  "  I  am  not  romance- 
bit  about  Nature.  The  earth  and  sea 
and  sky  (when  all  is  said)  is  but  as  a 
house  to  dwell  in.  If  the  inmates  be 
courteous,  and  good  liquors  flow  like  the 
conduits  at  an  old  coronation, — if  they  can 
talk  sensibly,  and  feel  properly,  I  have 
no  need  to  stand  staring  upon  the  gild- 
ed looking-glass,  (thatstrained  my  friend's 
purse-strings  in  the  purchase,)  nor  his 
five-shilling  print,  over  the  mantel-piece, 
of  old  Nabbs,  the  carrier.  Just  as  im- 
portant to  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all  the  fur- 
niture of  my  world, — eye-pampering,  but 
satisfies  no  heart.  Streets,  streets,  streets, 
markets,  theatres,  churches,  Covent  Gar- 
dens, shops  sparkling  with  pretty  faces 
of  industrious  milliners,  neat  seamstress- 
es, ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  behind 
counters  lying,  authors  in  the  street 
with  spectacles,  lamps  lit  at  night,  pas- 
try-cooks' and  silvei'-smiths'  shops,  beau- 
tiful Quakers  of  Pentonville,  noise  of 
coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watch- 
men at  night,  with  bucks  reeling  home 
drunk,  —  if  you  happen  to  wake  at  mid- 
night, cries  of  '  Fire ! '  and  '  Stop  thief ! ' 
—  inns  of  court  with  their  learned  air,  and 
halls,  and  butteries,  just  like  Cambridge 
colleges, — old  book-stalls,  'Jeremy  Tay- 
lors,' '  Burtons  on  Melancholy,'  and 
'  Religio  Medicis,'  on  every  stall.  These 
are  thy  pleasures,  O  London- with-the- 
many-sins !  —  for  these  may  Keswick  and 
her  giant  brood  go  hang ! " 

And  again  to  Wordsworth,  in  1830, — 
"  Let  no  native  Londoner  imagine  that 
health,  and  rest,  and  innocent  occupation, 
interchange  of  converse  sweet,  and  rec- 
reative study,  can  make  the  country 
anything  better  than  altogether  odious 
and  detestable." 

Does  any  weak-limbed  country  -  liver 
resent  this  honesty  of  speech  ?  Surely 
not,  if  he  be  earnest  in  his  loves  and 
faith ;  but,  the  rather,  by  such  token  of 
unbounded  naturalness,  he  recognizes 
under  the  waistcoat  of  this  dear,  old, 
charming  cockney  the  traces  of  close 


cousinship  to  the  Waltons,  and  binds 
him,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  his  talk,  to 
his  heart,  for  aye.  There  is  never  a  hill- 
side under  whose  oaks  or  chestnuts  I 
lounge  upon  a  smoky  afternoon  of  Au- 
gust, but  a  pocket  Elia  is  as  coveted 
and  as  cousinly  a  companion  as  a  pocket 
Walton,  or  a  White  of  Selborne.  And 
upon  wet  days  in  my  library,  I  conjure 
up  the  image  of  the  thin,  bent  old  gen- 
tleman —  Charles  Lamb  —  to  sit.  over 
against  me,  and  I  watch  his  kindly, 
beaming  eye,  as  he  recites  with  poor  stut- 
tering voice,— between  the  whiffs  of  his 
pipe,  —  over  and  over,  those  always  new 
stories  of  "  Christ's  Hospital,"  and  the 
cherished  "  Blakesmoor,"  and  "  Mack- 
ery  End." 

(No,  you  need  not  put  back  the  book, 
my  boy  ;  't  is  always  in  place.) 

I  never  admired  greatly  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  yet  he  belongs  of 
double  right  in  the  coterie  of  my  wet- 
day  preachers.  Bred  a  shepherd,  he  tried 
farming,  and  he  wrote  pastorals.  His 
farming  (if  we  may  believe  contemporary 
evidence)  was  by  no  means  so  good  as 
his  verse.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  of  the 
"  Noctes  Ambrosianae  "  is,  I  fancy,  as  much 
becolored  by  the  wit  of  Professor  Wilson 
as  any  daughter  of  a  duchess  whom  Sir 
Joshua  changed  into  a  nymph.  I  think 
of  Hogg  as  a  sturdy  sheep-tender,  grow- 
ing rebellious  among  the  Cheviot  flocks, 
crazed  by  a  reading  of  the  Border  min- 
strelsy, drunken  on  books,  (as  his  fellows 
were  with  "  mountain-dew,")  and  wreak- 
ing his  vitality  on  Gaelic  rhymes,  — 
which,  it  is  true,  have  a  certain  blush  and 
aroma  of  the  heather-hills,  but  which  nev- 
er reached  the  excellence  that  he  fond- 
ly imagined  belonged  to  them.  I  fancy, 
that,  when  he  sat  at  the  laird's  table, 
(Sir  Walter's,)  and  called  the  laird's 
lady  by  her  baptismal  name,  and  —  not 
abashed  in  any  presence — uttered  his  Gae- 
lic gibes  for  the  wonderment  of  London 
guests, — that  he  thought  far  more  of  him- 
self than  the  world  has  ever  been  inclin- 
ed to  think  of  him.  I  know  that  poets 
have  a  privilege  of  conceit,  and  that 
those  who  are  not  poets  sometimes  as- 
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suuie  it ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  sorry  qual- 
ity by  which  to  win  the  world's  esteem ; 
and  when  death  closes  the  record,  it  is 
apt  to  insure  a  large  debit  against  the 
dead  man. 

It  may  not  be  commonly  known  that 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  an  agricultural 
author,  and  wrote  "  Hogg  on  Sheep,"  for 
which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  received  the  sum 
of  eighty  -  six  pounds.  It  is  an  octavo 
book,  and  relates  to  the  care,  manage- 
ment, and  diseases  of  the  black -faced 
mountain  -  breed,  of  which  alone  he  was 
cognizant.  It  had  never  a  great  repu- 
tation ;  and  I  think  the  sheep  -farmers 
of  the  Cheviots  were  disposed  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  the  teachings  of  a 
shepherd  who  supped  with  "lords"  at 
Abbotsford,  and  whose  best  venture  in 
verse  was  in  "  The  Queen's  Wake."  A 
British  agricultural  author,  speaking  of 
him  in  a  pitiful  way,  says,  —  "  He  pass- 
ed years  of  busy  authorship,  and  encoun- 
tered the  usual  difficulties  of  that  penuri- 
ous mode  of  life."  * 

This  is  good ;  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
of  Hogg's. 

I  approach  the  name  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
the  author  of  the  Encyclopaedias  of 
Gardening  and  Agriculture,  with  far 
more  of  respect.  If  nothing  else  in  him 
•laid  claim  to  regard,  his  industry,  his 
earnestness,  his  indefatigable  labor  in 
aid  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  progress 
of  British  gardening  or  farming,  would 
demand  it.  I  take  a  pride,  too,  in  say- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  his  literary 
labors,  he  was  successful  as  a  farmer, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  farm-hold- 
ing. 

Mr.  Loudon  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  for 
a  time  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Dick- 
son,  the  famous  nurseryman  of  Leith- 
Walk.  Early  in  the  present  century  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  — 
published  certain  papers  on  the  laying- 
out  of  the  public  squares  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  shortly  after  was  employed  bv 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  the  arrange- 

o 

*  Agricultural  Biography,  etc.  London, 
1854.  Printed  for  the  Author. 
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ment  of  the  palace  -  gardens  at  Scone. 
In  1813  and  '14  he  travelled  on  the 
Continent  very  widely,  making  the  gar- 
dens of  most  repute  the  special  objects 
of  his  study;  and  in  1822  he  published 
his  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  " ;  that 
of  Agriculture  followed  shortly  after, 
and  his  book  of  Rural  Architecture  in 
1833.  But  these  labors,  enormous  as 
they  were,  had  interludes  of  other  peri- 
odical work,  and  were  crowned  at  last 
by  his  magnum  opus,  the  "  Arboretum." 
A  man  of  only  ordinary  nerve  and  dili- 
gence would  have  taken  a  ten  years' 
rest  upon  the  completion  of  only  one  of 
his  ponderous  octavos ;  and  the  wonder 
is  the  greater,  that  Loudon  wrought  in 
his  later  years  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  appeals  from  rapacious  creditors 
and  the  infirmities  of  a  broken  constitu- 
tion. Crippled,  palsied,  fevered,  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  he  still  wrought  on 
with  a  persistence  that  would  have  brok- 
en many  a  strong  man  down,  and  only 
yielded  at  last  to  a  bronchial  affection 
which  grappled  him  at  his  work. 

This  author  massed  together  an  amount 
of  information  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treated  that  is  quite  unmatched  in 
the  whole  annals  of  agricultural  litera- 
ture. Columella,  Heresbach,  Worlidge, 
a*hd  even  the  writers  of  the  "  Geopouica," 
dwindle  into  insignificance  in  the  com- 
parison. He  is  not,  indeed,  always  abso- 
lutely accurate  on  historical  points;*  but 
in  all  essentials  his  books  are  so  complete 

*  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  definite  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  a  writer  so  universally 
accredited.  In  his  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden- 
ing," he  speaks  of  the  "Geoponica"  as  the 
work  of  "  modern  Greeks,"  written  after  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantino- 
ple; whereas  the  bulk  of  those  treatises  were 
written  long  before  that  date.  He  speaks  of 
Varro  as  first  in  order  of  time  of  Roman  au- 
thors on  agriculture;  yet  Varro  was  born  116 
B.  c.,  and  Cato  died  as  early  as  149  B.  c.  Cres- 
cenzi  he  names  as  an  author  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  he  should  "be  credited  to  the  four- 
teenth. He  also  commits  the  very  common 
error  in  writers  on  gardening,  of  confounding 
the  Tuscan  villa  of  Pliny  with  that  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  These  two  places  of  the  Roman  Consul 
were  entirely  distinct  and  unlike. 
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as  to  have  made  them  standard  works 
up  to  a  time  long  subsequent  to  their 
issue. 

No  notice  of  the  agricultural  literature 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century  would 
be  at  all  complete  without  mention  of 
the  Magazines  and  Society  "  Transac- 
tions," in  which  alone  some  of  the  best 
and  most  scientific  cultivators  commu- 
nicated their  experience  or  suggestions 
to  the  public.  Loudon  was  himself  the 
editor  of  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine  "  ; 
and  the  earlier  Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  are  enriched  by  the  pa- 
pers of  such  men  as  Knight,  Van  Mons, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Rev.  William  Her- 
bert, Messrs.  Dickson,  Haworth,  Wedg- 
wood, and  others.  The  works  of  indi- 
vidual authors  lost  ground  in  compari- 
son with  such  an  array  of  reports  from 
scientific  observers,  and  from  that  time 
forth  periodical  literature  has  become  the 
standard  teacher  in  what  relates  to  good 
culture.  I  do  not  know  what  extent  of 
good  the  newly  instituted  Agricultural 
Colleges  of  this  country  may  effect ;  but 
I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  our  agri- 
cultural journals  will  prove  always  the 
most  effective  teachers  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  farming-population.  The  London 
Horticultural  Society  at  an  early  day 
established  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and 
these,  managed  under  the  advice  of  the 
Society's  Directors,  have  not  only  afford- 
ed an  accurate  gauge  of  British  progress 
in  horticulture,  but  they  have  furnished 
to  the  humblest  cultivator  who  has  stroll- 
ed through  their  inclosures  practical  les- 
sons in  the  craft  of  gardening,  renewed 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  will  adopt  some 
similar  plan,  and  illustrate  the  methods 
they  teach  upon  lands  which  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection,  and  upon  whose  cul- 
ture and  its  successes  systematic  reports 
shall  be  annually  made.  Failing  of  this, 
they  will  fail  of  the  best  part  of  their 
proper  purpose.  Nor  would  it  be  a  fruit- 
less work,  if,  in  connection  with  such  ex- 
perimental farm,  a  weekly  record  were 


issued,  —  giving  analyses  of  the  artificial 
manures  employed,  and  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  every  field,  from  the  date  of  its 
"  breaking-up  "  to  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop.  Every  new  implement,  moreover, 
should  be  reported  upon  with  unwaver- 
ing impartiality,  and  no  advertisements 
should  be  received.  I  think  under  these 
conditions  we  might  almost  look  for  an 
honest  newspaper. 

Writing  thus,  during  these  in -door 
hours,  of  country  -  pursuits,  and  of  those 
who  have  illustrated  them,  or  who  have 
in  any  -way  quickened  the  edge  with 
which  we  farmers  rasp  away  the  weeds 
or  carve  out  our  pastoral  entertainment, 
I  come  upon  the  names  of  a  great  bevy 
of  poets,  belonging  to  the  earlier  quarter 
of  this  century,  that  I  find  it  hard  to 
pass  by.  Much  as  I  love  to  bring  to 
mind,  over  and  over  again,  "  Ivanhoe  " 
and  "  Waverley,"  I  love  quite  as  much 
to  summon  to  my  view  Walter  Scott, 
the  woodsman  of  Abbotsford,  with  hatch- 
et at  his  girdle,  and  the  hound  Maida 
in  attendance.  I  see  him  thinning  out 
the  saplings  that  he  has  planted  upon  the 
Tweed  banks.  I  know  how  they  stand, 
having  wandered  by  the  hour  among 
them.  I  can  fancy  how  the  master 
would  have  lopped  away  the  boughs  for 
a  little  looplet  through  which  a  burst 
of  the  blue  Eildon  Hills  should  come. 
His  favorite  seat,  overshadowed  by  an 
arbor-vitae,  (of  which  a  leaf  lies  pressed 
in  the  "  Scotch  Tourist "  yonder,)  was 
so  near  to  the  Tweed  banks  that  the 
ripple  of  the  stream  over  its  pebbly  bot- 
tom must  have  made  a  delightful  lullaby 
for  the  toil-worn  old  juan.  But  beyond 
wood-craft,  I  could  never  discover  that 
Sir  Walter  had  any  strong  agricultural 
inclination  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  much  eye  for  the  pictu- 
resque ;  no  landscape  -  gardener  of  any 
reputation  would  have  decided  upon  such 
a  site  for  such  a  pile  as  that  of  Abbots- 
ford  :  the  spot  is  low ;  the  views  are  not 
extended  or  varied ;  the  very  trees  are 
all  of  Scott's  planting :  but  the  master 
loved  the  murmur  of  the  Tweed,— loved 
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the  nearness  of  Melrose,  and  in  every 
old  bit  of  sculpture  that  he  walled  into 
his  home  he  found  pictures  of  far-away 
scenes  that  printed  in  vague  shape  of 
tower  or  abbey  all  his  limited  horizon. 

Christopher  North  carried  his  Scotch 
love  of  mountains  to  his  home  among  the 
English  lakes.  I  think  he  counted  Skid- 
daw  something  more  than  "  a  great  creat- 
ure." In  all  respects  —  saving  the  pipes 
and  the  ale  —  he  was  the  very  opposite 
of  Charles  Lamb.  And  yet  do  we  love 
him  more  ?  A  stalwart,  hearty  man, 
with  a  great  redundance  of  flesh  and 
blood,  who  could  "  put  the  stone  "  with 
Finlayson,  or  climb  with  the  hardiest  of 
the  Ben-Nevis  guides,  or  cast  a  fly  with  the 
daintiest  of  the  Low  -  Country  fishers,  — 
redundant  of  imagination,  redundant  of 
speech,  and  with  such  exuberance  in  him 
that  we  feel  surfeit  from  the  overflow, 
as  at  the  reading  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  and  lay  him  down  with  a 
wearisome  sense  of  mental  indigestion. 

Nor  yet  is  it  so  much  an  indigestion  as 
a  feeling  of  plethora,  due  less  to  the  froth- 
iness  of  the  condiments  than  to  a  certain 
fulness  of  blood  and  brawn.  The  broad- 
shouldered  Christopher,  in  his  shooting- 
jacket,  (a  dingy  green  velveteen,  with 
pocket-pouches  all  stuffed,)  strides  away 
along  the  skirts  of  Cruachan  or  Loch 
Lochy  with  such  a  tearing  pace,  and 
greets  every  lassie  with  such  a  clamor- 
ous outbreak  of  song,  and  throws  such 
a  wonderful  stretch  of  line  upon  every 
pool,  and  amazes  us  with  such  stupen- 
dous "strikes"  and  such  a  whizzing  of 
his  reel,  that  we  fairly  lose  our  breath. 

Not  so  of  the  "  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone " ;  nay,  we  mqre  incline  to  doze 
over  it  than  to  lose  our  breath.  Wilson 
differs  from  Wordsworth  as  Loch  Awe, 
with  its  shaggy  savagery  of  shore,  from 
the  Sunday  quietude  and  beauty  of  Ry- 
dal- Water.  The  Strid  of  Wordsworth 
was  bounded  by  the  slaty  banks  of  the 
"  Crystal  Wharf,"  and  the  Strid  of  Wil- 
son, in  his  best  moments,  was-  as  large  as 
the  valley  of  Glencoe.  Yet  Wordsworth 
loved  intensely  all  the  more  beautiful  as- 
pects of  the  country,  and  of  country-life. 
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No  angler  and  no  gardener,  indeed, — too 
severely  and  proudly  meditative  for  any 
such  sleight-of-hand.  The  only  great 
weight  which  he  ever  lifted,  I  suspect, 
was  one  which  he  carried  with  him  al- 
ways, —  the  immense  dignity  of  his  po- 
etic priesthood.  His  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings were  fairly  typical  of  his  tastes : 
a  cottage,  (so  called,)  of  homely  material 
indeed,  but  with  an  ambitious  elevation 
of  gables  and  of  chimney-stacks ;  a  vel- 
vety sheen  of  turf,  as  dapper  as  that  of 
a  suburban  haberdasher ;  a  mossy  urn 
or  two,  patches  of  flowers,  but  rather  fra- 
grant than  showy  ones  ;  behind  him  the 
loveliest  of  wooded  hills,  all  toned  down 
by  graceful  culture,  and  before  him  the 
silvery  mirrors  of  W7indermere  and  Ry- 
dal-Water. 

We  have  to  credit  him  with  some  rare 
and  tender  description,  and  fragments  of 
great  poems ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  fancied  a  profounder  meaning  lay 
in  them  than  the  world  has  yet  detect- 
ed. 

John  Clare  was  a  contemporary  of 
Wordsworth's,  and  was  most  essentially 
a  poet  of  the  fields.  His  father  was  a 
pauper  and  a  cripple ;  not  even  young 
Cobbett  was  so  pressed  to  the  glebe  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  But  the 
thrushes  taught  Clare  to  sing.  He  wrote 
verses  upon  the  lining  of  his  hat^band. 
He  hoarded  halfpence  to  buy  Thomson's 
"  Seasons,"  and  walked  seven  miles  be- 
fore sunrise  to  make  the  purchase.  The 
hardest  field -toil  could  not  repress  the 
poetic  aspirations  of  such  a  boy.  By 
dint  of  new  hoardings  he  succeeded  in 
printing  verses  of  his  own  ;  but  nobody 
read  them.  He  wrote  other  verses,  which 
at  length  made  him  known.  The  world 
flattered  the  peasant-bard  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. A  few  distinguished  patrons 
subscribed  the  means  for  equipping  a 
farm  of  his  own.  The  heroine  of  his  love- 
tales  became  its  mistress ;  a  shelf  or  two 
of  books  made  him  rich  ;  but  in  an  evil 
hour  he  entered  upon  some  farm-specu- 
lation which  broke  down;  a  new  poem 
was  sharply  criticized  or  neglected  ;  the 
novelty  of  his  peasant's  song  was  over. 
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Disheartened  and  gloomy,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  despondency,  and  became 
the  inmate  of  a  mad  -  house,  where  for 
forty  years  he  has  staggered  idiotically 
toward  the  rest  which  did  not  come.  But 
even  as  I  write  I  see  in  the  British  pa- 
pers that  he  is  free  at  last.  Poor  Clare 
is  dead. 

With  this  sad  story  in  mind,  we  may 
read  with  a  zes"t  which  perhaps  its  merit 
alone  would  not  provoke  his  little  son- 
net of  "  The  Thrush's  Nest " :  — 

"  Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn- 
bush, 

That  overhung  a  mole-hill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  morn  to  morn  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the 

sound 

With  joy;  and  oft,  an  unintruding  guest, 
I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day, — 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her 

nest, 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay, 
And  by-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with 

dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as 

flowers, 

Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue ; 
And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  Nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky." 

There  are  pretty  snatches  of  a  South- 
ern May  in  Hunt's  poem  of  "  Rimini," 
where 

"  sky,  earth,  and  sea 
Breathe  like  a  bright-eyed  face  that  laughs  out 

openly. 

'T  is  Nature  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  spring- 
ing: 

The  birds  to  the  delicious  tune  are  singing, 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the 

town; 

While  happy  faces  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  With  scattery  light, 
Come  gleaming  up  true  to  the  wished-for  day, 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into 
the  bay." 

This  does  not  sound  as  if  it  came  from 
the  prince  of  cockneys;  and  I  have  al- 
ways felt  a  certain  regard  for  Leigh  Hunt, 
too,  by  reason  of  the  tender  story  which 
he  gives  of  the  little  garden,  "  mio  picciol 


orto"  that  he  established  during  his  two 
years  of  prisonhood.* 

But,  after  all,  there  was  no  robustness 
in  his  rural  spirit,  —  nothing  that  makes 
the  cheek  tingle,  as  if  a  smart  wind  had 
smitten  it.  He  was  born  to  handle  roses 
without  thorns  ;  I  think  that  with  a  pret- 
ty boudoir,  on  whose  table  every  morn- 
ing a  pretty  maid  should  arrange  a  pret- 
ty nosegay,  and  with  a  pretty  canary  to 
sing  songs  in  a  gilded  cage,  and  pretty 
gold  -  fish  to  disport  in  a  crystal  vase, 
and  basted  partridges  for  dinner,  his 
love  for  the  country  would  have  been 
satisfied.  He  loved  Nature  as  a  senti- 
mental boy  loves  a  fine  woman  of  twice 
his  years,— sighing  himself  away  in  pret- 
ty phrases  that  flatter,  but  do  not  touch 
her ;  there  is  nothing  to  remind,  even,  of 
the  full,  abounding,  fiery,  all-conquering 
love  with  which  a  full-grown  man  meets 
and  marries  a  yielding  maiden. 

In  poor  John  Keats,  however,  there  is 
something  of  this  ;  and  under  its  heats  he 
consumed  away.  For  ripe,  joyous  out- 
burst of  all  rural  fancies, — for  keen  ap- 
prehension of  what  most  takes  hold  of 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  man  who  loves 
the  country, — for  his  coinage  of  all  sweet 
sounds  of  birds,  all  murmur  of  leaves, 
all  riot  and  blossoming  of  flowers,  into 
fragrant  verse,  —  he  was  without  a  peer 
in  his  day.  It  is  not  that  he  is  so  true 
to  natural  phases  in  his  descriptive  epi- 
thets, not  that  he  sees  all,  not  that  he 
has  heard  all ;  but  his  heart  has  drunk 
the  incense  of  it,  and  his  imagination  re- 
fined it,  and  his  fancy  set  it  aflow  in  those 
jocund  lines  which  bound  and  writhe  and 
exult  with  a  passionate  love  for  the  things 
of  field  and  air.  . 

I  close  these  papers,  with  my  eye  rest- 
ing upon  the  same  stretch  of  fields, — 
the  wooded  border  of  a  river, — the  twink- 
ling roofs  and  spires  flanked  by  hills  and 
sea, — where  my  eye  rested  when  I'  be- 
gan this  story  of  the  old  masters  witli 
Hesiod  and  the  bean-patches  of  Ithaca. 
And  I  take  a  pleasure  in  feeling  that  the 

*  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,  Vol. 
II.  p.  258. 
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farm  -  practice  over  all  the  fields  below 
me  rests  upon  the  cumulated  authorship 
of  so  long  a  line  of  teachers.  Yon  open 
furrow,  over  which  the  herbage  has  clos- 
ed, carries  trace  of  the  ridging  in  the 
"  Works  and  Days  " ;  the  brown  field  of 
half-broken  clods  is  the  fallow  (Neof)  of 
Xenophon ;  the  drills  belong  to  Wor- 
lidge  ;  their  culture  with  the  horse  -  hoe 
is  at  the  order  of  Master  Tull.  Young 
and  Cobbett  are  full  of  their  sugges- 
tions ;  Lancelot  Brown  has  ordered  away 
a  great  straggling  hedge -row;  and  Sir 
Uvedale  Price  has  urged  me  to  spare  a 
hoary  maple  which  lords  it  over  a  half- 
acre  of  flat  land.  Cato  gives  orders 
for  the  asparagus,  and  Switzer  for  the 
hot-beds.  Crescenzi  directs  the  walling, 
and  Smith  of  Deanston  the  ploughing. 
Burns  embalms  all  my  field-mice,  and 
Cowper  drapes  an  urn  for  me  in  a  tan- 
gled wilderness.  Knight  names  my  cher- 
ries, and  Walton,  the  kind  master,  goes 
with  me  over  the  hill  to  a  wee  brook  that 
bounds  down  under  hemlocks  and  soft 
maples,  for  "  a  contemplative  man's  rec- 
reation." Davy  long  ago  caught  all  the 
fermentation  of  my  manure  -  heap  in  his 
retort,  and  Thomson  painted  for  me  the 
scene  which  is  under  my  window  to-day. 
Mowbray  cures  the  pip  in  my  poultry, 
and  all  the  songs  of  all  the  birds  are 
caught  and  repeated  to  the  echo  in  the 
pages  of  the  poets  which  lie  here  under 
my  hand ;  through  the  prism  of  their 
verse,  Patrick  the  cattle-tender  changes 
to  a  lithe  milkmaid,  against  whose  an- 
kles the  buttercups  nod  rejoicingly,  and 
Rosamund  (which  is  the  nurse)  wakes 
all  Arden  (which  is  Edgewood)  with  a 
rich  burst  of  laughter. 

And  shall  I  not  be  grateful  to  these 
my  patrons  ?  And  shall  I  count  it  un- 
worthy to  pass  these  few  in-door  hours 
of  rain  in  the  emblazonment  of  their 
titles  ? 

Nor  must  I  forget  here  to  express  my 


indebtedness  to  those  kind  friends  who 
have  from  time  to  time  favored  me  with 
suggestions  or  corrections,  in  the  course 
of  these  papers,  and  to  those. others — not 
a  few— who  have  lent  me  rare  old  books 
of  husbandry,  which  are  not  easily  laid 
hold  of. 

I  have  discussed  no  works  of  living  au- 
thors, whether  of  practical  or  pastoral  in- 
tent :  at  some  future  day  I  may  possibly 
pay  my  compliments  to  them.  Mean- 
time I  cannot  help  interpolating  in  the 
interest  of  my  readers  a  little  fragment 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  within  the 
year  by  the  lamented  Hawthorne :  —  "I 
remember  long  ago  your  speaking  pro- 
spectively  of  a  farm  ;  but  I  never  dream- 
ed of  your  being  really  much  more  of  a 
farmer  than  myself,  whose  efforts  in  that 
line  only  make  me  the  father  of  a  prog- 
eny of  weeds  in  a  garden-patch.  I  have 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  seven- 
teen of  which  are  a  hill  of  sand  and 
gravel,  wooded  with  birches,  locusts,  and 
pitch-pines,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
any  other  growth ;  so  that  I  have  great 
comfort  in  that  part  of  my  territory.  The 
other  eight  acres  are  said  to  be  the  best 
land  in  Concord,  and  they  have  made 
me  miserable,  and  would  soon  have  ruin- 
ed me,  if  I  had  not  .determined  never- 
more to  attempt  raising  anything  from 
them.  So  there  they  lie  along  the  road- 
side, within  their  broken  fence,  an  eye- 
sore to  me,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  all 
the  neighbors.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  transportation  by  express  or 
otherwise,  I  would  thankfully  give  you 
those  eight  acres." 

And  now  the  fine,  nervous  hand,  which 
wrought  with  such  strange  power  and 
beauty,  is  stilled  forever !  The  eight 
acres  can  well  lie  neglected ;  for  upon  a 
broader  field,  as  large  as  humanity,  and 
at  the  hands  of  thousands  of  reapers 
who  worked  for  love,  he  has  gathered  in 
a  great  harvest  of  immortelles. 
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IT  is  pleasant  to  see  how  much  the 
present  war  has  done  towards  effacing 
the  traditional  jealousy  between  regular 
officers  and  volunteers.  The  two  classes 
have  been  so  thoroughly  intermingled,  on 
staff -duties  and  in  the  field, —  so  many 
regular  officers  now  hold  in  the  volun- 
teer service  a  rank  higher  than  their  per- 
manent standing,  —  the  whole  previous 
military  experience  of  most  regulars  was 
so  trifling,  compared  with  that  which  they 
and  the  volunteers  have  now  shared  in 
common, — and  so  many  young  men  have 
lately  been  appointed  to  commissions,  in 
both  branches,  not  only  without  a  West- 
Point  education,  but  with  almost  none 
at  all,— that  it  really  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  much  feeling  of  conscious  sepa- 
ration left.  For  treating  the  two  as  an- 
tagonistic the  time  has  clearly  gone  by. 
For  judiciously  weighing  their  respective 
services  in  the  field  the  epoch  has  not 
come,  since  the  reign  of  history  begins 
only  when  that  of  telegrams  and  special 
correspondents  has  ended.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  comparison,  as  yet, 
to  that  minor  routine  of  military  duty  up- 
on which  the  daily  existence  of  an  army 
depends,  and  of  which  the  great  deeds  of 
daring  are  merely  exciting  episodes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  be- 
fore the  distinction  was  thus  partially  ef- 
faced, the  comparison  involved  very  dif- 
ferent elements.  In  our  general  military 
inexperience,  the  majority  were  not  dis- 
posed to  underrate  the  value  of  specific 
professional  training.  Education  holds 
in  this  country  much  of  the  prestige  held 
by  hereditary  rank  in  Europe,  modified 
only  by  the  condition  that  the  possessor 
shall  take  no  undue  airs  upon  himself. 
Even  then  the  penalty  consists  only  in  a 
few  outbreaks  of  superficial  jealousy,  and 
the  substantial  respect  for  any  real  ac- 
quirements remains  the  same.  So  there 
was  a  time  when  the  faintest  aroma  of 
West  Point  lent  a  charm  to  the  most 
unattractive  candidate  for  a  commission. 


Any  Governor  felt  a  certain  relief  in  in- 
trusting a  regiment  to  any  man  who  had 
ever  eaten  clandestine  oysters  at  Benny 
Haven's,  or  had  once  heard  the  whiz  of 
an  Indian  arrow  on  the  frontier,  however 
mediocre  might  have  been  all  his  other 
claims  to  confidence.  If  he  failed,  the 
regular  army  might  bear  the  shame  ;  if 
he  succeeded,  to  the  State-House  be  the 
glory. 

Yet  there  was  always  another  party  of 
critics,  not  less  intelligent,  who  urged  the 
value  of  general  preparations  for  any  duty, 
as  compared  with  special, — who  held  that 
it  was  always  easier  for  a  man  of  brains 
to  acquire  technical  skill  than  for  a  person 
of  mere  technicality  to  super-add  brains, 
and  that  the  antecedents  of  a  frontier  lieu- 
tenant were,  on  the  whole,  a  poorer  train- 
ing for  large  responsibilities  than  those 
of  many  a  civilian,  who  had  lived  in  the 
midst  of  men,  though  out  of  uniform.  Let 
us  have  a  fair  statement  of  this  position, 
for  it  was  very  sincere  and  had  much 
temporary  influence.  The  main  thing, 
it  was  argued,  was  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
mankind  in  masses, — the  very  thing  from 
which  the  younger  regular  officers  at 
least  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  From 
a  monastic  life  at  West  Point  they  had 
usually  been  transferred  to  a  yet  more 
isolated  condition,  in  some  obscure  out- 
post,— or  if  otherwise,  then  they  had  seen 
no  service  at  all,  and  were  mere  clerks 
in  shoulder-straps.  But  a  lawyer  who 
could  manoeuvre  fifty  witnesses  as  if  they 
were  one,  —  a  teacher  used  to  governing 
young  men  by  the  hundred,  —  an  orator 
trained  to  sway  thousands,  —  a  master- 
mechanic, —  a  railway-superintendent, — 
a  factory  -  agent,  —  a  broker  who  could 
harness  Wall  Street  and  drive  it,  —  a  fi- 
nancier who  could  rule  a  sovereign  State 
with  a  rod  of  (railway)  iron,  —  such  men 
as  these,  it  was  plausibly  reasoned,  could 
give  an  average  army-officer  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  special  training,  at  the 
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start,  and  yet  beat  him  at  his  own  trade 
in  a  year. 

These  theories  were  naturally  strength- 
ened, moreover,  by  occasional  instances 
of  conspicuous  failure,  when  volunteer 
troops  were  intrusted  to  regular  officers. 
These  disappointments  could  usually  be 
traced  to  very  plain  causes.  The  men 
selected  were  sometimes  men  whose  West- 
Point  career  would  hardly  bear  minute 
investigation,  r—  or  who  had  in  civil  pur- 
suits forgotten  all  they  had  learned  at 
the  Academy,  except  self-esteem,  —  or 
who  had  been  confined  to  the  duties  of 
some  special  department,  as  quartermas- 
ters or  paymasters,  and  were  really  fit- 
ted for  nothing  else, — or  who  had  served 
their  country  by  resigning  their  commis- 
sions, if  not  by  holding  them,  —  or  who 
had  contrived,  first  or  last,  to  lose  hope- 
lessly their  tempers  or  their  digestions, 
or  their  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Be- 
yond all  this  lay  the  trouble,  that  the 
best  regular  officer  from  the  very  fact 
of  his  superior  training  was  puzzled  to 
know  how  much  to  demand  of  volunteer 
troops,  or  what  standard  to  enforce  upon 
them.  It  was  a  problem  in  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  with  the  Army  Regulations 
for  a  constant,  and  a  raw  volunteer  regi- 
ment for  a  variable,  and  not  a  formula 
in 'Davies  which  suited  the  purpose.  Un- 
fortunately, these  perplexities  were  quite 
as  apt  to  end  in  relaxation  as  in  rigor, 
so  that  the  regiments  thus  commanded 
sometimes  slid  into  a  looseness  of  which 
a  resolute  volunteer  officer  would  have 
been  ashamed. 

These  were  among  the  earlier  results. 
Against  them  was  to  be  set  the  fact,  that, 
on  the  whole,  no  regiments  in  the  field 
made  progress  so  rapid,  or  held  their  own 
so  well,  as  those  placed  under  regular  of- 
ficers. And  now  that  three  years  have 
abolished  many  surmises,  and  turned  ma- 
ny others  into  established  facts,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  has  proved  far  greater, 
and  that  of  the  general  preparation  far 
less,  than  many  intelligent  observers  pre- 
dicted. The  relation  between  officer  and 
soldier  is  something  so  different  in  kind 


from  anything  which  civil  life  has  to  offer, 
that  it  has  proved  almost  impossible  to 
transfer  methods  or  maxims  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  If  a  regiment  is  merely  a 
caucus,  and  the  colonel  the  chairman,  — 
or  merely  a  fire-company,  and  the  colonel 
the  foreman, — or  merely  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  the  colonel  the  moderator, —or 
merely  a  bar-room,  and  the  colonel  the 
landlord,— then  the  failure  of  the  whole 
thing  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  War  is 
not  the  highest  of  human  pursuits,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  an«army  comes  very  near  to 
being  the  completest  of  human  organi- 
zations, and  he  alone  succeeds  in  it  who 
readily  accepts  its  inevitable  laws,  and 
applies  them.  An  army  is  an  aristocracy, 
on  a  three-years'  lease,  supposing  that  the 
period  of  enlistment.  No  mortal  skill  can 
make  military  power  effective  on  demo- 
cratic principles.  A  democratic  people 
can  perhaps  carry  on  a  war  longer  and 
better  than  any  other ;  because  no  other 
can  so  well  comprehend  the  object,  raise 
the  means,  or  bear  the  sacrifices.  But 
these  sacrifices  include  the  surrender,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  essential  principle 
of  the  government.  Personal  indepen- 
dence in  the  soldier,  like  personal  liberty 
in  the  civilian,  must  be  waived  for  the 
preservation  of  the  nation.  With  ship- 
wreck staring  men  in  the  face,  the  choice 
lies  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  trust- 
ing to  the  common  sense  of  those  con- 
cerned, when  the  danger  is  over,  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  safeguards.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  democracy  is  an  advanced 
stage  in  human  society,  that  war,  which 
belongs  to  a  less  advanced  stage,  is  pecu- 
liarly inconsistent  with  its  habits.  Thus 
the  undemocratic  character,  so  often  la- 
mented in  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  is 
in  reality  their  strong  point.  Granted 
that  they  are  no  more  appropriate  to  our 
stage  of  society  than  are  revolvers  and 
bowie-knives,  that  is  precisely  what  makes 
them  all  serviceable  in  time  of  war.  War 
being  exceptional,  the  institutions  which 
train  its  officers  must  be  exceptional  like- 
wise. 

The  first  essential  for  military  author- 
ity lies  in  the  power  of  command,  —  a 
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power  which  it  is  useless  to  analyze,  for 
it  is  felt  instinctively,  and  it  is  seen  in  its 
results.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that,  in  military  service,  if  one  has  this 
power,  all  else  becomes  secondary ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  without  it 
all  other  gifts  are  useless.  Now  for  the 
exercise  of  power  there  is  no  preparation 
like  power,  and  nowhere  is  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  found,  in  this  community,  ex- 
cept in  regular  army-training.  Nothing 
but  great  personal  qualities  can  give  a 
man  by  nature  what  is  easily  acquired 
by  young  men  of  very  average  ability 
who  are  systematically  trained  to  com- 
mand. 

The  criticism  habitually  made  upon 
our  army  by  foreign  observers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  continues  still  to 
be  made,  though  in  a  rather  less  degree, 
—  that  the  soldiers  are  relatively  supe- 
rior to  the  officers,  so  that  the  officers 
lead,  perhaps,  but  do  not  command  them. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Three  years  are 
not  long  enough  to  overcome  the  settled 
habits  of  twenty  years.  The  weak  point 
of  our  volunteer  service  invariably  lies 
here,  that  the  soldier,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  utterly  detests  being  command- 
ed, while  the  officer,  in  his  turn,  equal- 
ly shrinks  from  commanding.  War,  to 
both,  is  an  episode  in  life,  not  a  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  military  subordi- 
nation, which  needs  for  its  efficiency  to 
be  fixed  and  absolute,  is,  by  common 
consent,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
white  American  soldier,  being,  doubt- 
less, the  most  intelligent  in  the  world,  is 
more  ready  than  any  other  to  comply 
with  a  reasonable  order,  but  he  does  it 
because  it  is  reasonable,  not  because  it 
is  an  order.  With  advancing  experience 
his  compliance  increases,  but  it  is  still 
because  he  better  and  better  compre- 
hends the  reason.  Give  him  an  order 
that  looks  utterly  unreasonable,  —  and 
this  is  sometimes  necessary, — or  give  him 
one  which  looks  trifling,  under  which 
head  all  sanitary  precautions  are  yet 
too  apt  to  rank,  and  you  may,  perhaps, 
find  that  you  still  have  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizen  to  deal  with,  not  a  sol- 


dier. Implicit  obedience  must  be  ad- 
mitted still  to  be  a  rare  quality  in  our 
army;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it.  In 
many  cases  there  is  really  no  more  dif- 
ference between  officers  and  men,  in  ed- 
ucation or  in  breeding,  than  if  the  one 
class  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  other  ; 
all  are  from  the  same  neighborhood,  all 
will  return  to  the  same  civil  pursuits  side 
by  side  ;  every  officer  knows  that  in  a  lit- 
tle while  each  soldier  will  .again  become 
his  client  or  his  customer,  his  constituent 
or  his  rival.  Shall  he  risk  offending  him 
for  life  in  order  to  carry  out  some  hobby 
of  stricter  discipline  ?  If  this  difficulty 
exist  in  the  case  of  commissioned  officers, 
it  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  non-com- 
missioned, those  essential  intermediate 
links  in  the  chain  of  authority.  Hence 
the  discipline  of  our  soldiers  has  been 
generally  that  of  a  town-meeting  or  of  an 
engine-company,  rather  than  that  of  an 
army ;  and  it  shows  the  extraordinary 
quality  of  the  individual  men,  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  with  such 
a  formidable  defect  in  the  organization. 
Even  granting  that  there  has  been  a 
great  and  constant  improvement,  the 
evil  is  still  vast  enough.  And  every 
young  man  trained  at  West  Point  enters 
the  service  with  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  he  has  been  brought  up  to  command, 
and  has  not  that  task  to  learn. 

He  has  this  further  advantage,  that  he 
is  brought  up  with  some  respect  for  the 
army-organization  as  it  is,  with  its  exist- 
ing rules,  methods,  and  proprieties,  and 
is  not,  like  the  newly  commissioned  ci- 
vilian, disposed  in  his  secret  soul  to  set 
aside  all  its  proprieties  as  mere  "  pipe- 
clay," its  methods  as  "  old  -  fogyism," 
and  its  rules  as  "red-tape."  How 
many  good  volunteer  officers  will  admit, 
if  they  speak  candidly,  that  on  entering 
the  service  they  half  believed  the  "  Ar- 
my Regulations"  to  be  a  mass  of  old- 
time  rubbish,  which  they  would  gladly 
reedit,  under  contract,  with  immense  im- 
provements, in  a  month  or  two,  —  and 
that  they  finally  left  the  service  with  the 
conviction  that  the  same  book  was  a  mine 
of  wisdom,  as  yet  but  half  explored ! 
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Certainly,  when  one  thinks  for  what  a 
handful  of  an  army  our  present  milita- 
ry system  was  devised,  and  with  what 
an  admirable  elasticity  it  has  borne  this 
sudden  and  stupendous  expansion,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  most  admirably  stood 
the  test  Of  course,  there  has  been  much 
amendment  and  alteration  needed,  nor 
is  the  work  done  yet ;  but  it  has  mainly 
touched  the  details,  not  the  general  prin- 
ciples. The  system  is  wonderfully  com- 
plete for  its  own  ends,  and  the  more  one 
studies  it  the  less  one  sneers.  Many  a 
form  which  at  first  seems  to  the  volun- 
teer officer  merely  cumbrous  and  trivial 
he  learns  to  prize  at  last  as  almost  es- 
sential to  good  discipline  ;  he  seldom  at- 
tempts a  short  cut  without  finding  it  the 
longest  way,  and  rarely  enters  on  that 
heroic  measure  of  cutting  red-tape  with- 
out finding  at  last  that  he  has  entangled 
his  own  fingers  in  the  process. 

More  thorough  training  tells  in  anoth- 
er way.  It  is  hard  to  appreciate,  with- 
out the  actual  experience,  how  much  of 
military  life  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail. 
The  maiden  at  home  fancies  her  lover 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
when  in  reality  he  is  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment endeavoring  to  convince  his  com- 
pany-cooks that  salt -junk  needs  five 
hours'  boiling,  or  is  anxiously  deciding 
which  pair  of  worn-out  trousers  shall  be 
ejected  from  a  drummer-boy's  knapsack. 
Courage  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  quality  in 
a  soldier,  and  luckily  not  often  wanting ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  courage  depends 
largely  on  the  haversack.  Men  are  nat- 
urally brave,  and  when  the  crisis  comes, 
almost  all  men  will  fight  well,  if  well  com- 
manded. As  Sir  Philip  Sidney  said,  an 
army  of  stags  led  by  a  lion  is  more  for- 
midable than  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a 
stag.  Courage  is  cheap ;  the  main  duty 
of  an  officer  is  to  take  good  care  of  his 
men,  so  that  every  one  of  them  shall  be 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  any  rea- 
sonable demand.  A  soldier's  life  usually 
implies  weeks  and  months  of  waiting, 
and  then  one  glorious  hour;  and  if  the 
interval  of  leisure  has  been  wasted,  there 
is  nothing  but  a  wasted  heroism  at  the 


end,  and  perhaps  not  even  that.  The 
penalty  for  misused  weeks,  the  reward 
for  laborious  months,  may  be  determined 
within  ten  minutes.  Without  discipline 
an  army  is  a  mob,  and  the  larger  the 
worse  ;  without  rations  the  men  are  emp- 
ty uniforms ;  without  ammunition  they 
might  as  well  have  no  guns ;  without 
shoes  they  might  almost  as  well  have  no 
legs.  And  it  is  in  the  practical  appre- 
ciation of  all  these  matters  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  regular  officer  is  apt  to  be 
shown. 

Almost  any  honest  volunteer  officer 
will  admit,  that,  although  the  tactics  were 
easily  learned,  yet,  in  dealing  with  all  oth- 
er practical  details  of  army-life,  he  was 
obliged  to  gain  his  knowledge  through 
many  blunders.  There  were  a  thousand 
points  on  which  the  light  of  Nature,  even 
aided  by  "  Army  Regulations,"  did  not 
sufficiently  instruct  him;  and  his  best  hints 
were  probably  obtained  by  frankly  con- 
sulting regular  officers,  even  if  inferior 
in  rank.  The  advantage  of  a  West- 
Point  training  is  precisely  that  of  any 
other  professional  education.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  any  intelligent  man 
cannot  learn  for  himself  in  later  life ; 
nevertheless,  the  intelligent  man  would 
have  fared  a  good .  deal  better,  had  he 
learned  it  all  in  advance.  Test  it  by 
shifting  the  positions.  No  lawyer  would 
trust  his  case  to  a  West-Point  graduate, 
without  evidence  of  thorough  special  prep- 
aration. Yet  he  himself  enters  on  a  ca- 
reer equally  new  to  him,  where  his  clients 
may  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  every 
case  is  capital.  The  army  is  a  foreign 
country  to  civilians ;  of  course  you  can 
learn  the  language  after  your  arrival,  but 
how  you  envy  your  companion,  who,  hav- 
ing spoken  it  from  childhood,  can  proceed 
at  once  to  matters  more  important ! 

Yet  the  great  advantage  of  the  regu- 
lar army  does  not,  after  all,  consist  mere- 
ly in  any  superiority  of  knowledge,  or 
in  the  trained  habit  of  command.  Grant- 
ing that  patience  and  labor  can  readily 
supply  these  to  the  volunteer,  the  troub- 
le remains,  that  even  in  labor  and  pa- 
tience the  regular  officer  is  apt  to  have 
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the  advantage,  by  reason  of  a  stronger 
stimulus.  The  difference  is  not  merely 
in  the  start,  but  in  the  pace.  No  man 
can  be  often  thrown  into  the  society 
of  regular  officers,  especially  among  the 
younger  ones,  without  noticing  a  high- 
er standard  of*  professional  earnestness 
than  that  found  among  average  volun- 
teers ;  and  in  this  respect  a  West- Point 
training  makes  little  or  no  difference. 
The  reason  of  the  superiority  is  obvious. 
To  the  volunteer,  the  service  is  still  an  epi- 
sode ;  to  the  regular,  a  permanent  career. 
No  doubt,  if  a  man  is  thoroughly  consci- 
entious, or  thoroughly  ambitious,  or  thor- 
oughly enthusiastic,  a  temporary  pursuit 
may  prove  as  absorbing  as  if  it  were  tak- 
en up  for  life ;  but  the  majority  of  men, 
however  well-meaning,  are  not  thorough 
at  all.  How  often  one  hears  the  apolo- 
gy made  by  volunteer  officers,  even  those 
of  high  rank, — "Military  life  is  not  my 
profession ;  I  entered  the  army  from  pa- 
triotism, willing  to  serve  my  country 
faithfully  for  three  years,  but  of  course 
not  pretending  to  perfection  in  every  triv- 
ial detail  of  a  pursuit  which  I  shall  soon 
quit  forever."  But  it  is  patriotism  to 
think  the  details  not  trivial.  If  one  gives 
one's  self  to  one's  country,  let  the  gift  be 
total  and  noble.  These  details  are  wor- 
thy to  absorb  the  whole  daily  thought, 
and  they  should  absorb  it,  until  more 
thorough  comprehension  and  more  ma- 
tured executive  power  leave  room  for 
larger  studies,  still  in  the  line  of  the 
adopted  occupation.  If  a  man  leaves 
his  office  or  his  study  to  be  a  soldier,  let 
him  be  a  soldier  in  earnest.  Let  those 
three  years  bound  the  horizon  of  his  plans, 
and  let  him  study  his  new  duty  as  if  earth 
offered  no  other  conceivable  career.  The 
scholar  must  forswear  his  pen,  the  lawyer 
his  books,  the  politician  his  arts.  An 
officer  of  whatever  rank,  who  does  not 
find  occupation  enough  for  every  day, 
amid  the  quietest  winter-quarters,  in  the 
prescribed  duties  of  his  position  and  the 
studies  to  which  they  should  lead,  is  fitted 
only  for  civil  pursuits,  and  had  better  re- 
turn to  them. 

Without  this  thoroughness,  life  in  the 


army  affords  no  solid  contentment.  What 
is  called  military  glory  is  a  fitful  and  un- 
certain thing.  Time  and  the  newspapers 
play  strange  tricks  with  reputations,  and 
of  a  hundred  officers  whose  names  ap- 
pear with  honor  in  this  morning's  de- 
spatches ninety  may  never  be  mention- 
ed again  till  it  is  time  to  write  their  epi- 
taphs. Who,  for  instance,  can  recite  the 
names  of  the  successive  cavalry-command- 
ers who  have  ridden  on  their  bold  forays 
through  Virginia,  since  the  war  began  ? 
All  must  give  place  to  the  latest  Kautz 
or  Sheridan,  who  has  eclipsed  without 
excelling  them  all.  Yet  each  is  as  brave 
and  as  faithful  to-day,  no  doubt,  as  when 
he  too  glittered  for  his  hour  before  all 
men's  gaze,  and  the  obscurer  duty  may 
be  the  more  substantial  honor.  So  when 
I  lift  my  eyes  to  look  on  yonder  level 
ocean-floor,  the  fitful  sunshine  now  glim- 
mers white  on  one  far-off  sail,  now  on 
another;  and  yet  I  know  that  all  can- 
vas looks  snowy  while  those  casual  rays 
are  on  it,  and  that  the  best  vessel  is  that 
which,  sunlit  or  shaded,  best  accomplish- 
es its  destined  course.  The  officer  is  al- 
most as  powerless  as  the  soldier  to  choose 
his  opportunity  or  his  place.  Military 
glory  may  depend  on  a  thousand  things, 
— the  accident  of  local  position,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  rival,  the  whim  of  a  superior. 
But  the  merit  of  having  done  one's  whole 
duty  to  the  men  whose  lives  are  in  one's 
keeping,  and  to  the  nation  whose  life  is 
staked  with  theirs,— of  having  held  one's 
command  in  such  a  state,  that,  if  at  any 
given  moment  it  was  not  performing  the 
most  brilliant  achievement,  it  might  have 
been,  —  this  is  the  substantial  triumph 
which  every  faithful  officer  has  always 
within  reach. 

Now  will  any  one  but  a  newspaper 
flatterer  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the 
habitual  standard  in  our  volunteer  ser- 
vice ?  Take  as  a  test  the  manner  in 
which  official  inspections  are  usually 
regarded  by  a  regimental  commander. 
These  occasions  are  to  him  what  exami- 
nations by  the  School  Committee  are  to 
a  public-school  teacher.  He  may  either 
deprecate  and  dodge  them,  or  he  may 
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manfully  welcome  them  as  the  very  best 
means  of  improvement  for  all  under  his 
care.  Which  is  the  more  common  view  ? 
What  sight  more  pitiable  than  to  behold 
an  officer  begging  off  from  inspection  be- 
cause he  has  just  come  in  from  picket, 
or  is  just  going  out  on  picket,  or  has 
just  removed  camp,  or  was  a  day  too  late 
with  his  last  requisition  for  cartridges  ? 
No  doubt  it  is  a  trying  ordeal  to  have 
some  young  regular-army  lieutenant  ride 
up  to  your  tent  at  an  hour's  notice,  and 
leisurely  devote  a  day  to  probing  every 
weak  spot  in  your  command, — to  stand 
by  while  he  smells  at  every  camp-kettle, 
detects  every  delinquent  gun-sling,  fer- 
rets out  old  shoes  from  behind  the  mess- 
bunks,  spies  out  every  tent-pole  not  la- 
belled with  the  sergeant's  name,  asks  to 
see  the  cash-balance  of  each  company- 
fund,  and  perplexes  your  best  captain  on 
forming  from  two  ranks  into  one  by  the 
left  flank.  Yet  it  is  just  such  unpleasant 
processes  as  these  which  are  the  salva- 
tion of  an  army;  these  petty  mortifica- 
tions are  the  fulcrum  by  which  you  can 
lift  your  whole  regiment  to  a  first-class 
rank,  if  you  have  only  the  sense  to  use 
them.  So  long  as  no  inspecting  officer 
needs  twice  to  remind  you  of  the  same 
thing,  you  have  no  need  to  blush.  But 
-though  you  be  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
though  you  know  a  thousand  things  of 
which  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  yet  so  long 
as  he  can  tell  you  one  thing  which  you 
ought  to  know,  he  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  may  be  the  most  conceited 
little  popinjay  who  ever  strutted  in  uni- 
form ;  no  matter ;  it  is  more  for  your  in- 
terest to  learn  than  for  his  to  teach.  Let 
our  volunteer  officers,  as  a  body,  once 
resolve  to  act  on  this  principle,  and  we 
shall  have  such  an  army  as  the  world 
never  saw.  But  nothing  costs  the  na- 
tion a  price  so  fearful,  in  money  or  in 
men,  as  the  false  pride  which  shrinks 
from  these  necessary  surgical  operations, 
or  regards  the  surgeon  as  a  foe. 

It  is  not  being  an  officer  to  wear  uni- 
form for  three  years,  to  draw  one's  pay 
periodically,  and  to  acquit  one's  self  with- 
out shame  during  a  few  hours  or  days 


of  actual  battle.  History  will  never  re- 
cord what  fine  regiments  have  been  wast- 
ed and  ruined,  since  this  war  began,  by 
the  negligence  in  camp  of  commanders 
who  were  brave  as  Bayard  in  the  field. 
Unless  a  man  is  willing  to  concentrate 
his  whole  soul  upon  learning  and  per- 
forming the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most 
brilliant  functions  of  his  new  profession, 
a  true  officer  he  will  never  become. 
More  time  will  not  help  him;  for  time 
seldom  does  much  for  one  who  enters, 
especially  in  middle  life,  on  an  employ- 
ment for  which  he  is  essentially  unfitted. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  weight  attached 
to  the  name  of  veteran,  in  military  mat- 
ters, by  persons  who  in  civil  life  are  very 
ready  to  exchange  a  veteran  doctor  or 
minister  for  his  younger  rival.  Military 
seniority,  though  the  only  practicable 
rule  of  precedence,  is  liable  to  many  no- 
torious inconveniences.  It  is  especially 
without  meaning  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, where  the  Governor  of  Maine  may 
happen  to  date  a  set  of  commissions  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  His  Excel- 
lency of  Minnesota  may  doom  his  con- 
temporary regiment  to  life-long  subordi- 
nation by  accidentally  postponing  theirs 
to  the  second  day.  But  it  has  sufficient 
drawbacks  even  where  all  the  appoint- 
ment." pass  through  one  channel.  The  dig- 
nity it  gives  is  a  merely  chronological  dis- 
tinction, — an  oldest-inhabitant  renown,  — 
much  like  the  university-degree  of  A.  M., 
which  simply  implies  that  a  man  has  got 
decently  through  college,  and  then  sur- 
vived three  years.  But  if  a  man  was 
originally  placed  in  a  position  beyond 
his  deserts,  the  mere  lapse  of  time  may 
have  only  made  him  the  more  dangerous 
charlatan.  If  he  showed  no  sign  of  mili- 
tary aptitude  in  six  months,  a  probation 
of  three  years  may  have  been  more  cost- 
ly, but  not  more  conclusive.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  each  successive  year 
of  the  war  has  seen  all  officers  more  care- 
fully selected,  if  only  because  there  has 
been  more  choice  of  material ;  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  temptation  in  actual 
service,  were  it  practicable,  to  become 
Scriptural  in  our  treatment,  and  put  the 
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last  first  and  the  first  last.  In  those  un- 
fortunate early  days,  when  it  seemed  to 
most  of  our  Governors  to  make  little  dif- 
ference whom  they  commissioned,  since 
all  were  alike  untried,  and  of  two  evils 
it  was  natural  to  choose  that  which  would 
produce  the  more  agreeable  consequences 
at  the  next  election-time,— in  those  days 
of  darkness  many  very  poor  officers  saw 
the  light.  Many  of  these  have  since 
been  happily  discharged  or  judiciously 
shelved.  The  trouble  is,  that  those  who 
remain  are  among  the  senior  officers  in 
our  volunteer  army,  in  their  respective 
grades.  They  command  posts,  brigades, 
divisions.  They  preside  at  court-mar- 
tials. Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  noto- 
rious incompetency  all  minor  evils  may 
lurk  undetected.  To  crown  all,  they 
are,  in  many  cases,  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  men,  utterly  obtuse  as  to  their 
own  deficiencies,  and  manifesting  (to  em- 
ploy a  witticism  coeval  with  themselves) 
all  the  Christian  virtues  except  'that  of 
resignation. 

The  present  writer  has  beheld  the 
spectacle  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  pre- 
viously eminent  in  civil  life,  who  could 
only  vindicate  himself  before  a  court- 
martial  from  the  ruinous  charge  of  false 
muster  by  summoning  a  staff-  officer  to 
prove  that  it  was  his  custom  to  sign  all 
military  papers  without  looking  at  them. 
He  has  seen  a  lieutenant  tried  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  in  allowing  a  soldier  under 
his  command,  at  an  important  picket- 
post,  to  be  found  by  the  field-officer  of 
the  day  with  two  inches  of  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  his  gun,  —  and  pleading,  in 
mitigation  of  sentence,  that  it  had  never 
been  the  practice  in  his  regiment  to  make 
any  inspection  of  men  detailed  for  such 
duty.  That  such  instances  of  negligence 
should  be  tolerated  for  six  months  in  any 
regiment  of  regulars  is  a  thing  almost  in- 
conceivable, and  yet  in  these  cases  the 
regiments  and  the  officers  had  been  near- 
ly three  years  in  service. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  a  thousand 
men  is  a  first-class  administrative  posi- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  employer  of 


men  in  civil  life  who  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  under  his  command  so 
absolutely  and  thoroughly.  The  life,  the 
health,  the  efficiency,  the  finances,  the 
families  of  his  soldiers,  are  staked  not  so 
much  on  the  courage  of  a  regimental 
commander  as  upon  his  decision,  his  fore- 
sight, and  his  business-habits.  As  Rich- 
ter's  worldly  old  statesman  tells  his  son, 
"  War  trains  a  man  to  business."  If  he 
takes  his  training  slowly,  he  must  grow 
perfect  through  suffering,  —  commonly 
the  suffering  of  other  people.  The  va- 
ried and  elaborate  returns,  for  instance, 
now  required  of  officers,  —  daily,  month- 
ly, quarterly,  annually,  —  are  not  one 
too  many  as  regards  the  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  soldiers,  but  are 
enough  to  daunt  any  but  an  accurate 
and  methodical  man.  A  single  error 
in  an  ordnance  requisition  may  send  a 
body  of  troops  into  action  with  only 
twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  a  man. 
One  mistake  in  a  property-voucher  may 
involve  an  officer  in  stoppages  exceed- 
ing his  yearly  pay.  One  wrong  spelling 
in  a  muster-roll  may  beggar  a  soldier's 
children  ten  years  after  the  father  has 
been  killed  in  battle.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances no  standard  of  accuracy  can 
be  too  high.  And  yet  even  the  degree 
of  regularity  that  now  exists  is  due  more 
to  the  constant  pressure  from  head-quar- 
ters than  to  any  individual  zeal.  For  a 
large  part  of  this  pressure  the  influence 
of  the  regular  army  is  responsible, — those 
officers  usually  occupying  the  more  im- 
portant staff-  positions,  and  having  in 
some  departments  of  service,  especially 
in  the  ordnance,  moulded  and  remould- 
ed the  whole  machinery  until  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  model.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  anything  in  civil  life  which 
is  in  its  way  so  perfect  as  the  present 
system  of  business  and  of  papers  in  this 
department.  Every  ordnance  blank 
now  contains  a  schedule  of  instructions 
for  its  own  use,  so  simple  and  so  minute 
that  it  seems  as  if,  henceforward,  the 
most  negligent  volunteer  officer  could 
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never  make  another  error.  And  yet  in 
the  very  last  set  of  returns  which  the 
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writer  had  occasion  to  revise,  —  returns 
made  by  a  very  meritorious  captain, — 
there  were  eight  different  papers,  and  a 
mistake  in  every  one. 

The  glaring  defect  of  most  of  our  vol- 
unteer regiments,  from  the  beginning  to 
this  day,  has  lain  in  slovenliness  and  re- 
missness  as  to  every  department  of  mili- 
tary duty,  except  the  actual  fighting  and 
dying.  When  it  comes  to  that  ultimate 
test,  our  men  usually  endure  it  so  magnifi- 
cently that  one  is  tempted  to  overlook  all 
deficiencies  on  intermediate  points.  But 
they  must  not  be  overlooked,  because 
they  create  a  fearful  discount  on  the  use- 
fulness of  our  troops,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  regular  armies.  I  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  niceties  of  dress-parade  or  the 
courtesies  of  salutation  :  it  has  long  since 
been  tacitly  admitted  that  a  white  Amer- 
ican soldier  will  not  present  arms  to  any 
number  of  rows  of  buttons,  if  he  can  by 
any  ingenuity  evade  it ;  and  to  shoulder 
arms  on  passing  an  officer  is  something  to 
which  only  Ethiopia  or  the  regular  army 
can  attain.  Grant,  if  you  please,  (though 
I  do  not  grant,)  that  these  are  merely 
points  of  foolish  punctilio.  But  there 
are  many  things  which  are  more  than 
punctilio,  though  they  may  be  less  than 
fighting.  The  efficiency  of  a  body  of 
troops  depends,  after  all,  not  so  much  on 
its  bravery  as  on  the  condition  of  its  sick- 
list.  A  regiment  which  does  picket- 
duty  faithfully  will  often  avoid  the  need 
of  duties  more  terrible.  Yet  I  have  rid- 
den by  night  along  a  chain  of  ten  sen- 
tinels, every  one  of  whom  should  have 
taken  my  life  rather  than  permit  me  to 
give  the  countersign  without  dismount- 
ing, and  have  been  required  to  dismount 
by  only  four,  while  two  did  not  ask  me 
for  the  countersign  at  all,  and  two  others 
were  asleep.  I  have  ridden  through  a 
regimental  camp  whose  utterly  filthy  con- 
dition seemed  enough  to  send  malaria 
through  a  whole  military  department, 
and  have  been  asked  by  the  colonel, 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  explain 
to  him  why  his  men  were  dying  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day.  The  latter  was  a 
regiment  nearly  a  year  old,  and  the  for- 


mer one  of  almost  two  years'  service,  and 
just  from  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  fault  was,  of  course,  in  the  officers. 
The  officer  makes  the  command,  as  sure- 
ly as,  in  educational  matters,  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.  There  is  not  a  regi- 
ment in  the  army  so  good  that  it  could 
not  be  utterly  spoiled  in  three  months 
by  a  poor  commander,  nor  so  poor  that  it 
could  not  be  altogether  transformed  in 
six  by  a  good  one.  The  difference  in 
material  is  nothing,  —  white  or  black, 
German  or  Irish ;  so  potent  is  military 
machinery  that  an  officer  who  knows  his 
business  can  make  good  soldiers  out  of 
almost  anything,  give  him  but  a  fair 
chance.  The  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent Army  of  the  Potomac  and  any  pre- 
vious one,  —  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
daily  hear,  as  in  the  early  campaigns,  of 
irresistible  surprises,  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  masked  batteries,  —  the  reason 
why  the  present  movements  are  a  tide 
and  not  a  wave, — is  not  that  the  men  are 
veterans,  but  that  the  officers  are.  There 
is  an  immense  .amount  of  perfectly  raw 
material  in  General  Grant's  force,  besides 
the  colored  regiments,  which  in  that  ar- 
my are  all  raw,  but  in  which  the  Copper- 
head critics  have  such  faith  they  would 
gladly  select  them  for  dangers  fit  for 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  But  the  newest 
recruit  soon  grows  steady  with  a  steady 
corporal  at  his  elbow,  a  well-trained  ser- 
geant behind  him,  and  a  captain  or  a 
colonel  whose  voice  means  something  to 
give  commands. 

This  reference  to  the  colored  troops 
suggests  the  false  impression,  still  held  by 
many,  that  special  opposition  to  this  im- 
portant military  organization  has  been 
made  by  regular  officers.  There  is  no 
justice  in  this.  While  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  regular  officers,  as-  a  class,  may 
have  had  stronger  prejudices  on  this  point 
than  others  have  held,  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  chief  obstacles  have 
not  come  from  them,  nor  from  military 
men  of  any  kind,  but  from  civilians  at 
home.  Nothing  has  been  more  remark- 
able than  the  facility  with  which  the  ex- 
pected aversion  of  the  army  everywhere 
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vanished  before  the  admirable  behavior 
of  the  colored  troops,  and  the  substan- 
tial value  of  the  reinforcements  they 
brought.  When  it  comes  to  the  simple 
question  whether  a  soldier  shall  go  on 
duty  every  night  or  every  other  night, 
he  is  not  critical  as  to  beauty  of  complex- 
ion in  the  soldier  who  relieves  him. 

Some  regular  officers  may  have  been 
virulently  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
negroes  as  soldiers,  though  the  few  in- 
stances which  I  have  known  have  been 
far  more  than  compensated  by  repeated 
acts  of  the  most  substantial  kindness  from 
many  others.  But  I  never  have  met  one 
who  did  not  express  contempt  for  the 
fraud  thus  far  practised  by  Government 
on  a  portion  of  these  troops,  by  refusing  to 
pay  them  the  wages  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  guarantied.  This  is  a  wrong 
which,  but  for  good  discipline,  would 
have  long  since  converted  our  older  col- 
ored regiments  into  a  mob  of  mutineers, 
and  which,  while  dishonestly  saving  the 
Government  a  few  thousand  dollars,  has 
virtually  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  its  discouraging  effect  upon  enlist- 
ments, at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  the 
nation  may  depend  upon  a  few  regiments 
more  or  less.  It  is  in  vain  for  national  con- 
ventions to  make  capital  by  denouncing 
massacres  like  that  of  Fort  Pillow,  and 
yet  ignore  this  more  deliberate  injustice 
for  which  some  of  their  own  members 
are  in  part  responsible.  The  colored  sol- 
diers will  take  their  own  risk  of  capture 
and  maltreatment  very  readily,  (since 
they  must  take  it  on  themselves  at  any 
rate,)  if  the  Government  will  let  its  jus- 
tice begin  at  home,  and  pay  them  their 
honest  earnings.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  a  dying  man  whether  any  one 
else  is  to  die  by  retaliation,  but  it  is  of 
momentous  consequence  whether  his  wife 
and  family  are  to  be  cheated  of  half  his 
scanty  earnings  by  the  nation  for  which 
he  dies.  The  Rebels  may  be  induced 
to  concede  the  negro  the  rights  of  war, 
Avhen  we  grant  him  the  ordinary  rights 
of  peace,  namely,  to  be  paid  the  price 
agreed  upon.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
London  "  Times  " — one-half  whose  stock- 


in-trade  is  "  the  inveterate  meanness  of 
the  Yankee  "—will  hardly  be  converted 
to  sound  morals  by  the  rebukes  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  allows  its  Secretary 
of  War  to  promise  a  black  soldier  thir- 
teen dollars  a  month,  pay  him  seven, 
and  shoot  him  if  he  grumbles.  From  this 
crowning  injustice  the  regular  army,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  army,  is  clear ;  to  civil- 
ians alone  belongs  this  carnival  of  fraud. 
If,  in  some  instances,  terrible  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  black  soldiers  in 
their  military  treatment  also,  it  has  not 
been  only,  or  chiefly,  under  regular  offi- 
cers. Against  the  cruel  fatigue-duty  im- 
posed upon  them  last  summer,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  for  instance,  must 
be  set  the  more  disastrous  mismanage- 
ments of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  — 
the  only  place  from  which  we  now  hear 
the  old  stories  of  disease  and  desertion, — 
all  dating  back  to  the  astonishing  blunder 
of  organizing  the  colored  regiments  of 
half-size  at  the  outset,  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  officers.  This  measure,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  might  have  been  to  the 
horde  of  aspirants  for  commissions,  was 
in  itself  calculated  to  destroy  all  self-re- 
spect in  the  soldiers,  being  based  on  the 
utterly  baseless  assumption  that  they  re- 
quired twice  as  many  officers  as  whites, 
and  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  because 
no  esprit  de  corps  can  be  created  in  a 
regiment  which  is  from  the  first  insignifi- 
cant in  respect  to  size.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  any  regular  officer  should 
have  honestly  fallen  into  such  an  error 
as  this ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
wisest  suofrestions  and  the  most  efficient 
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action  have  proceeded,  since  the  begin- 
ning, from  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Major  -  General 
Hunter,  Brigadier-General  Phelps,  and 
Adjutant-General  Thomas ;  and  one  there 
is  whose  crowning  merits  deserve  a  trib- 
ute distinct  even  from  these. 

When  some  future  Bancroft  or  Motley 
writes  with  philosophic  brain  and  poet's 
hand  the  story  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
he  will  find  the  transition  to  a  new  era 
in  our  nation's  history  to  have  been  fitly 
marked  by  one  festal  day,  —  that  of  the 
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announcement  of  the  President's  Procla- 
mation, upon  Port-Royal  Island,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1863.  That  New-Year's 
time  was  our  second  contribution  to  the 
great  series  of  historic  days,  beads  upon 
the  rosary  of  the  human  race,  permanent 
festivals  of  freedom.  Its  celebration  was 
one  beside  whose  simple  pageant  the  su- 
perb festivals  of  other  lands  might  seem 
but  glittering  counterfeits.  Beneath  a 
majestic  grove  of  the  great  live  -  oaks 
which  glorify  the  South-Carolina  soil  a 
liberated  people  met  to  celebrate  their 
own  peaceful  emancipation.  They  came 
thronging,  by  land  and  water,  from  plan- 
tations which  their  own  self-imposed  and 
exemplary  industry  was  beginning  al- 
ready to  redeem.  The  military  escort 
which  surrounded  them  had  been  organ- 
ized out  of  their  own  numbers,  and  had 
furnished  to  the  nation  the  first  proof  of 
the  capacity  of  their  race  to  bear  arms. 
The  key-note  of  the  meeting  was  given 
by  spontaneous  voices,  whose  unexpected 
anthem  took  the  day  from  the  manage- 
ment of  well-meaning  patrons,  and  swept 
all  away  into  the  great  currents  of  sim- 
ple feeling.  It  was  a  scene  never  to 
be  forgotten  :  the  moss-hung  trees,  with 
their  hundred -feet  diameter  of  shade  ; 
the  eager  faces  of  women  and  children  in 
the  foreground  ;  the  many-colored  head- 
dresses ;  the  upraised  hands ;  the  neat  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers ;  the  outer  row  of 


mounted  officers  and  ladies  ;  and  beyond 
all  the  blue  river,  with  its  swift,  free  tide. 
And  at  the  centre  of  all  this  great  and 
joyous  circle  stood  modestly  the  man 
on  whose  personal  integrity  and  energy, 
more  than  on  any  President  or  Cabinet, 
the  hopes  of  all  that  multitude  appeared 
to  rest, — who  commanded  then  among  his 
subjects,  and  still  commands,  an  allegiance 
more  absolute  than  any  European  pot- 
entate can  claim,  —  whose  name  will  be 
forever  illustrious  as  having  first  made  a 
practical  reality  out  of  that  Proclamation 
which  then  was  to  the  President  only  an 
autograph,  and  to  the  Cabinet  only  a 
dream,  —  who,  when  the  whole  fate  of 
the  slaves  and  of  the  Government  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance,  decided  it  for- 
ever by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  weight 
of  one  resolute  man,  —  who  personally 
mustered  in  the  first  black  regiment,  and 
personally  governed  the  first  community 
where  emancipation  was  a  success, — who 
taught  the  relieved  nation,  in  fine,  that 
there  was  strength  and  safety  in  those 
dusky  millions  who  till  then  had  been 
an  incubus  and  a  terror,  —  Brigadier- 
General  Rufus  Saxton,  Military  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina.  The  single  ca- 
reer of  this  one  man  more  than  atones 
for  all  the  traitors  whom  West  Point  ever 
nurtured,  and  awards  the  highest  place 
on  the  roll  of  our  practical  statesmanship 
to  the  regular  army. 


THE  TOTAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  INANIMATE   THINGS. 


I  AM  confident,  that,  at  the  annunci- 
ation of  my  theme,  Andover,  Princeton, 
and  Cambridge  will  skip  like  rams,  and 
the  little  hills  of  East  Windsor,  Mead- 
ville,  and  Fairfax,  like  lambs.  However 
divinity-schools  may  refuse  to  "  skip  "  in 
unison,  and  may  butt  and  batter  each 
other  about  the  doctrine  and  origin  of 
human  depravity,  all  will  join  devoutly 
in  the  credo,  I  believe  in  the  total  de- 
pravity of  inanimate  things. 


The  whole  subject  lies  in  a  nutshell, 
or  rather  an  apple-skin.  We  have  cler- 
ical authority  for  affirming  that  all  its 
miseries  were  let  loose  upon  the  human 
race  by  "  them  greenins  "  tempting  our 
mother  to  curious  pomological  specula- 
tions ;  and  from  that  time  till  now — Long- 
fellow, thou  reasonest  well !— "  things  are 
not  what  they  seem,"  but  are  diabolical- 
ly otherwise,  —  masked  -  batteries,  nets, 
gins,  and  snares  of  evil. 
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(In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
—  can  I  ever  cease  to  remember  ?  —  the 
unlucky  lecturer  at  our  lyceum  a  few 
winters  ago,  who,  on  rising  to  address 
his  audience,  applauding  him  all  the 
while  most  vehemently,  pulled  out  his 
handkerchief,  for  oratorical  purposes  on- 
ly, and  inadvertently  flung  from  his  pock- 
et three  "  Baldwins  "  that  a  friend  had 
given  to  him  on  his  way  to  the  hall, 
straight  into  the  front  row  of  giggling 
girls.) 

My  zeal  on  this  subject  received  new 
impetus  recently  from  an  exclamation 
which  pierced  the  thin  partitions  of  the 
country -parsonage,  once  my  home,  where 
I  chanced  to  be  a  guest. 

From  the  adjoining  dressing-room  issu- 
ed a  prolonged  "  Y  -  ah !  "—not  the  howl 
of  a  spoiled  child,  nor  the  protest  of  a  cap- 
tive gorilla,  but  the  whole  -  scaled  utter- 
ance of  a  mighty  son  of  Anak,  whose 
amiability  is  invulnerable  to  weapons  of 
human  aggravation. 

I  paused  in  the  midst  of  toilet-exigen- 
cies, and  listened  sympathetically,  for  I 
recognized  the  probable  presence  of  the 
old  enemy  to  whom  the  bravest  and 
sweetest  succumb. 

Confirmation  and  explanation  followed 
speedily  in  the  half  apologetic,  wholly 
wrathful  declaration,  —  "  The  pitcher  was 
made  foolish  in  the  first  place."  I  dare 
affirm,  that,  if  the  spirit  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray himself  were  at  that  moment  hover- 
ing over  that  scene  of  trial,  he  dropped 
a  tear,  or,  better  still,  an  adverbial  ly  up- 
on the  false  grammar,  and  blotted  it  out 
forever. 

I  comprehended  the  scene  at  once.  I 
had  been  there.  I  felt  again  the  re- 
morseless swash  of  the  water  over  neat 
boots  and  immaculate  hose ;  I  saw  the 
perverse  intricacies  of  its  meanderings 
over  the  carpet,  upon  which  the  "  fool- 
ish "  pitcher  had  been  confidingly  de- 
posited ;  I  knew,  beyond  the  necessity 
of  ocular  demonstration,  that,  as  sure 
as  there  were  "  pipe  -  hole  "  or  crack 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  study  below,  those 
inanimate  things  would  inevitably  put 
their  evil  heads  together,  and  bring  to 


grief  the  long  -  suffering  Dominie,  with 
whom,  during  my  day,  such  inundations 
had  been  of  at  least  bi  -  weekly  occur- 
rence, instigated  by  crinoline.  The  in- 
herent wickedness  of  that  "  thing  of  beau- 
ty "  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  man- 
kind, and  by  every  female  not  reduced 
to  the  deplorable  poverty  of  the  heroine 
of  the  following  veracious  anecdote. 

A  certain  good  bishop,  on  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  a  mission- 
school  of  his  diocese,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  aspect  of  all  its  beneficiaries  that 
his  heart  overflowed  with  joy,  and  he 
exclaimed  to  a  little  maiden  whose  ap- 
pearance was  particularly  suggestive  of 
creature  -  comforts,  —  "Wh)1-,  my  little 
girl !  you  have  everything  that  heart  can 
wish,  have  n't  you  ?  "  Imagine  the  be- 
wilderment and  horror  of  the  prelate, 
when  the  miniature  Flora  McFlimsey 
drew  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  lu- 
gubriously,' and  sought  to  accommodate 
the  puffs  and  dimples  of  her  fat  little 
body  to  an  expression  of  abject  misery, 
as  she  replied,  —  "  No,  indeed,  Sir  !  I 
have  n't  got  any  —  skeleton  !  " 

We  who  have  suffered  know  the  dis- 
position of  graceless  "  skeletons  "  to  hang 
themselves  on  "foolish  "  pitchers,  bureau- 
knobs,  rockers,  cobble  -  stones,  splinters, 
nails,  and,  indeed,  any  projection  a  tenth 
of  a  line  beyond  a  dead  level. 

The  mention  of  nails  is  suggestive  of 
voluminous  distresses.  Country  -  parson- 
ages, from  some  inexplicable  reason,  are 
wont  to  bristle  all  over  with  these  impish 
assailants  of  human  comfort. 

I  never  ventured  to  leave  my  mascu- 
line relatives  to  their  own  devices  for 
more  than  twenty-four  consecutive  hours, 
that  I  did  not  return  to  find  that  they 
had  seemingly  manifested  their  grief  at 
my  absence  after  the  old  Hebraic  meth- 
od, ("  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,")  by  rending  their  gar- 
ments. When  summoned  to  their  ac- 
count, the  invariable  defence  has  been 
a  vehement  denunciation  of  some  partic- 
ular nail  as  the  guilty  cause  of  my  woes. 

By  the  way,  O  Christian  woman  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  did  it  ever  enter 
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your  heart  to  give  devout  thanks  that 
you  did  not  share  the  woe  of  those  -whose 
fate  it  was  to  "  sojourn  in  Mesech  and 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  "  ?  that  it  did 
not  fall  to  your  lot  to  do  the  plain  sew- 
ing and  mending  for  some  Jewish  patri- 
arch, patriot,  or  prophet  of  yore? 

Realize,  if  you  can,  the  masculine  ag- 
gravation and  the  feminine  long  -  suffer- 
ing of  a  period  when  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily could  neither  go  down-town,  nor  even 
sit  at  his  tent  -  door,  without  descrying 
some  wickedness  in  high  places,  some  in- 
sulting placard,  some  exasperating  war- 
bulletin,  some  offensive  order  from  head- 
quarters, which  caused  him  to  transform 
himself  instantly  into  an  animated  rag- 
bag. Whereas,  in  these  women  -  saving 
days,  similar  grievances  send  President 
Abraham  into  his  cabinet  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation, the  Reverend  Jeremiah  into 
his  pulpit  with  a  scathing  homily,  Poet- 
Laureate  David  to  the  "  Atlantic  "  with 
a  burning  lyric,  and  Major-General  Joab 
to  the  privacy  of  his  tent,  there  to  calm 
his  perturbed  spirit  with  Drake's  Plan- 
tation Bitters.  In  humble  imitation  of 
another,  I  would  state  that  this  indorse- 
ment of  the  potency  of  a  specific  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous,  and  that  I  am  stimulat- 
ed thereto  by  no  remuneration,  fluid  or 
otherwise. 

Blessed  be  this  day  of  sewing-machines 
for  women,  and  of  safety-valves  and  in- 
nocent explosives  for  their  lords  ! 

But  this  is  a  digression. 

I  awoke  very  early  in  life  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  held  the  doctrine  which 
we  are  considering. 

On  a  hapless  day  when  I  was  perhaps 
five  years  old,  I  was,  in  my  own  estima- 
tion, intrusted  with  the  family  -  dignity, 
when  I  was  deposited  for  the  day  at  the 
house  of  a  lordly  Pharisee  of  the  parish, 
with  solemnly  repeated  instructions  in 
table-manners  and  the  like. 

One  who  never  analyzed  the  myste- 
ries of  a  sensitive  child's  heart  cannot 
appreciate  the  sense  of  awful  responsi- 
bility which  oppressed  me  during  that 
visit.  But  all  went  faultlessly  for  a  time. 
I  corrected  myself  instantly  each  time  I 


said,  "  Yes,  Ma'am,"  to  Mr.  Simon,  and 
"  No,  Sir,"  to  Madam,  which  was  as  often 
as  I  addressed  them  ;  I  clenched  little 
fists  and  lips  resolutely,  that  they  might 
not  touch,  taste,  handle,  tempting  bijou- 
terie ;  I  even  held  in  check  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  rampant  within  me,  and  indulged 
myself  with  only  one  question  to  every 
three  minutes  of  time. 

At  last  I  found  myself  at  the  handsome 
dinner-table,  triumphantly  mounted  up- 
on two  "  Comprehensive  Commentaries  " 
and  a  dictionary,  fearing  no  evil  from 
the  viands  before  me.  Least  of  all  did 
I  suspect  the  vegetables  of  guile.  But 
deep  in  the  heart  of  a  bland,  mealy- 
mouthed  potato  lurked  cruel  designs  up- 
on my  fair  reputation. 

No  sooner  had  I,  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  nursery  good-breeding,  applied 
my  fork  to  its  surface,  than  the  hard- 
hearted thing  executed  a  wild  pirouette 
before  my  astonished  eyes,  and  then  flew 
on  impish  wings  across  the  room,  dashing 
out  its  malicious  brains,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  against  the  parlor-door,  but  leaving 
me  in  a  half  -  comatose  state,  stirred  on- 
ly by  vague  longings  for  a  lodge  with 
"proud  Koran's  troop,"  whose  destina- 
tion is  unmistakably  set  forth  in  the 
"  Shorter  Catechism." 

There  is  a  possibility  that  I  received 
my  innate  distrust  of  things  by  inheri- 
tance from  my  maternal  grandmother, 
whose  holy  horror  at  the  profanity  they 
once  provoked  from  a  bosom-friend  in 
her  childhood  was  still  vivid  in  her  old 
age. 

It  was  on  this  wise.  When  still  a  pret- 
ty Puritan  maiden,  my  grandame  was 
tempted  irresistibly  by  the  spring  sun- 
shine to  the  tabooed  indulgence  of  a 
Sunday-walk.  The  temptation  was  prob- 
ably intensified  by  the  presence  of  the 
British  troops,  giving  unwonted  fascina- 
tion to  village-promenades.  Her  confed- 
erate in  this  guilty  pleasure  was  a  like- 
minded  little  saint ;  so  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  between  them  that  their  trans- 
gression should  be  sanctified  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  religious  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. Accordingly  they  launched  boldly 
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upon  the  great  subject  which  was  just 
then  agitating  church  -  circles  in  New 
England. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  these  criminals 
against  the  Blue  Laws,  until  they  en- 
countered a  wall  surmounted  by  hick- 
ory rails.  Without  intermitting  the  dis- 
cussion, Susannah  sprang  agilely  up. 
Quoth  she,  balancing  herself  for  one 
moment  upon  the  summit,  — "  No,  no, 
Betsey !  /  believe  God  is  the  author 
of  sin  1 "  The  next  she  sprang  toward 
the  ground ;  but  a  salient  splinter,  a 
chip  of  depravity,  clutched  her  Sunday- 
gown,  and  converted  her  incontinently, 
it  seems,  into  a  confessor  of  the  opposing 
faith ;  for  history  records,  that,  follow- 
ing the  above-mentioned  dogma,  there 
came  from  hitherto  unstained  lips,  — 
"  The  Devil !  " 

Time  and  space  would,  of  course,  be 
inadequate  to  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  depravity  of  things. 
A  few  examples  only  can  be  cited. 

There  is  melancholy  pleasure  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  great  soul  has  gone 
mourning  before  me  in  the  path  I  am 
now  pursuing.  It  was  only  to-day,  that, 
in  glancing  over  the  pages  of  Victor 
Hugo's  greatest  work,  I  chanced  upon 
the  following :  —  "  Every  one  will  have 
noticed  with  what  skill  a  coin  let  fall 
upon  the  ground  runs  to  hide  itself,  and 
what  art  it  has  in  rendering  itself  invisi- 
ble; there  are  thoughts  which  play  us 
the  same  trick,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  similar  tendency  of  pins  and 
needles  is  universally  understood  and 
execrated,  —  their  base  secretiveness 
when  searched  for,  and  their  incensing 
intrusion  when  one  is  off  guard. 

I  know  a  man  whose  sense  of  their 
malignity  is  so  keen,  that,  whenever  he 
catches  a  gleam  of  their  treacherous  lus- 
tre on  the  carpet,  he  instantly  draws  his 
two  and  a  quarter  yards  of  length  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  shrieks 
until  the  domestic  police  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  apprehend  the  sharp  little 
villains.  Do  not  laugh  at  this.  Years 
ago  he  lost  his  choicest  friend  by  the 


stab  of  just  such  a  little  dastard  lying  in 
ambush. 

So  also  every  wielder  of  the  needle  is 
familiar  with  the  propensity  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  garment  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  to  turn  themselves  wrong 
side  out,  and  down  side  up ;  and  the 
same  viciousness  cleaves  like  leprosy  to 
the  completed  garment  so  long  as  a 
thread  remains. 

My  blood  still  tingles  with  a  horrible 
memory  illustrative  of  this  truth. 

Dressing  hurriedly  and  in  darkness  for 
a  concert  one  evening,  I  appealed  to  the 
Dominie,  as  we  passed  under  the  hall- 
lamp,  for  a  toilet-inspection. 

"  How  do  I  look,  father  ?  " 

After  a  sweeping  glance  came  the 
candid  statement,  — 

"  Beau-tifully ! " 

Oh,  the  blessed  glamour  which  invests 
a  child  whose  father  views  her  "  with  a 
critic's  eye  " ! 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  look  carefully, 
please ;  how  is  my  dress  ?  " 

Another  examination  of  apparently  se- 
verest scrutiny. 

"All  right,  dear!  That  's  the  new 
cloak,  is  it  ?  Never  saw  you  look  better. 
Come,  we  shall  be  late." 

Confidingly  I  went  to  the  hall ;  con- 
fidingly I  entered;  since  the  concert- 
room  was  crowded  with  rapt  listeners  to 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  I,  gingerly,  but  still 
confidingly,  followed  the  author  of  my 
days,  and  the  critic  of  my  toilet,  to  the 
very  uppermost  seat,  which  I  entered, 
barely  nodding  to  my  finically  fastidious 
friend,  Guy  Livingston,  who  was  seated 
near  us  with  a  stylish-looking  stranger, 
who  bent  eyebrows  and  glass  upon  me 
superciliously. 

Seated,  the  Dominie  was  at  once  lift- 
ed into  the  midst  of  the  massive  harmo- 
nies of  the  Adagio ;  I  lingered  outside  a 
moment,  in  order  to  settle  my  garments 
and  —  that  woman's  look.  What !  was 
that  a  partially  suppressed  titter  near 
me  ?  Ah  !  she  has  no  soul  for  music ! 
How  such  ill-timed  merriment  will  jar 
upon  my  friend's  exquisite  sensibili- 
ties ! 
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Shade  of  Beethoven !  A  hybrid  cough 
and  laugh,  smothered  decorously,  but  still 
recognizable,  from  the  courtly  Guy  him- 
self !  What  can  it  mean  ? 

In  my  perturbation,  my  eyes  fell  and 
rested  upon  the  sack,  whose  newness 
and  glorifying  effect  had  been  already 
noticed  by  my  lynx-eyed  parent. 

I  here  pause  to  remark  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  request  the  compositor  to  "  set 
up "  the  coming  sentence  in  explosive 
capitals,  by  way  of  emphasis,  but  for- 
bear, realizing  that  it  already  staggers 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  significance. 

That  sack  was  wrong  side  out  1 

Stern  necessity,  proverbially  known 
as  "  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  prac- 
tically the  step -mother  of  ministers' 
daughters,  had  made  me  eke  out  the 
silken  facings  of  the  front  with  cambric 
linings  for  the  back  and  sleeves.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  full  blaze  of  the  con- 
cert-room, there  sat  I,  "  accoutred  as  I 
was,"  in  motley  attire,  —  my  homely  lit- 
tle economies  patent  to  admiring  specta- 
tors :  on  either  shoulder,  budding  wings 
composed  of  unequal  parts  of  sarcenet- 
cambric  and  cotton-batting;  and  in  my 
heart  — parricide  I  had  almost  said,  but 
it  was  rather  the  more  filial  sentiment  of 
desire  to  operate  for  cataract  upon  my 
father's  eyes.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
sufficed  to  transfer  my  indignation  to  its 
proper  object,  —  the  sinful  sack  itself, 
which,  concerting  with  its  kindred  dark- 
ness, had  planned  this  cruel  assault  upon 
my  innocent  pride. 

A  constitutional  obtuseness  renders 
me  delightfully  insensible  to  one  fruitful 
source  of  provocation  among  inanimate 
things.  I  am  so  dull  as  to  regard  all 
distinctions  between  "  rights  "  and  "  lefts  " 
as  invidious ;  but  I  have  witnessed  the 
agonized  struggles  of  many  a  victim  of 
fractious  boots,  and  been  thankful  that 
"  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,"  in  ability 
to  comprehend  the  difference  between 
my  right  and  left  foot.  Still,  as  already 
intimated,  I  have  seen  wise  men  driven 
mad  by  a  thing  of  leather  and  waxed- 
ends. 

A  little  innocent  of  three  years,  in  all 
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the  pride  of  his  first  boots,  was  aggravat- 
ed, by  the  perversity  of  the  right  to  thrust 
itself  on  to  the  left  leg,  to  the  utterance 
of  a  contraband  expletive. 

When  reproved  by  his  horror-strick- 
en mamma,  he  maintained  a  dogged  si- 
lence. 

In  order  to  pierce  his  apparently  in- 
durated conscience,  his  censor  finally 
said,  solemnly,  — 

"  Dugald !  God  knows  that  you  said 
that  wicked  word." 

"  Does  He  ?  "  cried  the  baby-victim 
of  reral  depravity,  in  a  tone  of  relief; 
"  then  He  knows  it  was  a  doke  "  (An- 
glice,  joke). 

But,  mind  you,  the  sin-tempting  boot 
intended  no  "  doke." 

The  toilet,  with  its  multiform  details 
and  complicated  machinery,  is  a  demon 
whose  surname  is  Legion. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the 
elusiveness  of  soap,  the  knottiness  of 
strings,  the  transitory  nature  of  buttons, 
the  inclination  of  suspenders  to  twist, 
and  of  hooks  to  forsake  their  lawful  eyes, 
and  cleave  only  unto  the  hairs  of  their 
hapless  owner's  head.  ( It  occurs  to  me 
as  barely  possible,  that,  in  the  last  case, 
the  hooks  may  be  innocent,  and  the  sin- 
fulness  may  lie  in  capillary  attraction.) 

And,  O  my  brother  or  sister  in  sor- 
row, has  it  never  befallen  you,  when 
bending  all  your  energies  to  the  mighty 
task  of  "  doing  "  your  back-hair,  to  find 
yourself  gazing  inanely  at  the  opaque 
back  of  your  brush,  while  the  hand-mir- 
ror, which  had  maliciously  insinuated  it- 
self into  your  right  hand  for  this  express 
purpose,  came  down  upon  your  devoted 
head  with  a  resonant  whack  ? 

I  have  alluded,  parenthetically,  to  the 
possible  guilt  of  capillary  attraction,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  against  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  the  charge  of 
total  depravity.  Indeed,  I  should  say 
of  it,  as  did  the  worthy  exhorter  of  the 
Dominie's  old  parish  in  regard  to  slavery, 
— "  It 's  the  wickedest  thing  in  the  world, 
except  sin ! " 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  saw 
depicted  upon  the  young  divine's  coun- 
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tenance,  from  this  cause,  thoughts  "  too 
deep  for  tears,"  and,  perchance,  too  earthy 
for  clerical  utterance. 

From  a  mingling  of  sanitary  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  he  had  cleared  his 
own  sidewalk  after  a  heavy  snow-storm. 
As  he  stood,  leaning  upon  his  shovel,  sur- 
veying with  smiling  complacency  his  ac- 
complished task,  the  spite  of  the  arch- 
fiend Gravitation  was  raised  against 
him,  and,  finding  the  impish  slates  (had 
n't  Luther  something  to  say  about  "  as 
many  devils  as  tiles "  ?)  ready  to  coop- 
erate, an  avalanche  was  the  result,  mak- 
ing the  last  state  of  that  sidewalk  worse 
than  the  first,  and  sending  the  divine 
into  the  house  with  a  battered  hat,  and 
an  article  of  faith  supplementary  to  the 
orthodox  thirty-nine. 

Prolonged  reflection  upon  a  certain 
class  of  grievances  has  convinced  me  that 
mankind  has  generally  ascribed  them  to 
a  guiltless  source.  I  refer  to  the  unspeak- 
able aggravation  of  "  typographical  er- 
rors," rightly  so  called,  —  for,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  I  opine  it  is  the  types 
themselves  which  err. 

I  appeal  to  fellow-sufferers,  if  the  sub- 
stitutions and  interpolations  and  false 
combinations  of  letters  are  not  often  al- 
together too  absurd  for  humanity. 

Take,  as  one  instance,  the  experience 
of  a  friend,  who,  in  writing  in  all  in- 
nocency  of  a  session  of  the  Historical 
Society,  affirmed  mildly  in  manuscript, 
"  All  went  smoothly,"  but  weeks  after 
was  made  to  declare  in  blatant  print, 
"  All  went  snoringly  !  " 

As  among  men,  so  in  the  alphabet,  one 
sinner  destroyeth  much  good. 

The  genial  Senator  from  the  Granite 
Hills  told  me  of  an  early  aspiration  of 
his  own  for  literary  distinction,  which 
was  beheaded  remorselessly  by  a  villain 
of  this  type.  By  way  of  majestic  pero- 
ration to  a  pathetic  article,  he  had  ex- 
claimed, "For  what  would  we  exchange 
the  fame  of  Washington  ?  " — referring,  I 
scarcely  need  say,  to  the  man  of  fragrant 
memory,  and  not  to  the  odorous  capital. 
The  black-hearted  little  dies,  left  to  their 
own  devices  one  night,  struck  dismay  to 


the  heart  of  the  aspirant  author  by  pro- 
pounding in  black  and  white  a  prosaic 
inquiry  as  to  what  would  be  considered 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  farm  of  the 
father  of  his  country  ! 

Among  frequent  instances  of  this  de- 
pravity in  my  own  experience,  a  flagrant 
example  still  shows  its  ugly  front  on  a 
page  of  a  child's  book.  In  the  latest 
edition  of  "  Our  Little  Girls,"  (good  Mr. 
Randolph,  pray  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest,)  there  occurs  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  christening,  wherein  a  venera- 
ble divine  is  made  to  dip  "  his  head " 
into  the  consecrating  water,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  child. 

Disembodied  words  are  also  sinners  and 
the  occasions  of  sin.  Who  has  not  bro- 
ken the  Commandments  in  consequence 
of  the  provocation  of  some  miserable  little 
monosyllable  eluding  his  grasp  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  direst  need,  or  of  some  imper- 
tinent interloper  thrusting  itself  in  to  the 
utter  demoralization  of  his  well-organized 
sentences  ?  Who  has  not  been  covered 
with  shame  at  tripping  over  the  pronun- 
ciation of  some  perfectly  simple  word  like 
"  statistics,"  "  inalienable,"  "  inextrica- 
ble," etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

Whose  experience  will  not  empower 
him  to  sympathize  with  that  unfortunate 
invalid,  who,  on  being  interrogated  by  a 
pious  visitor  in  regard  to  her  enjoyment 
of  means  of  grace,  informed  the  horror- 
stricken  inquisitor, —  "  I  have  not  been 
to  church  for  years,  I  have  been  such  an 
infidel" — and  then,  moved  by  a  dim  im- 
pression of  wrong  somewhere,  as  well  as 
by  the  evident  shock  inflicted  upon  her 
worthy  visitor,  but  conscious  of  her  own 
integrity,  repeated  still  more  emphatical- 
ly, — "  No  ;  I  have  been  a  confirmed  infi- 
del for  years." 

But  a  peremptory  summons  from  an 
animated  nursery  forbids  my  lingering 
longer  in  this  fruitful  field.  I  can  only 
add  an  instance  of  corroborating  testi- 
mony from  each  member  of  the  circle 
originating  this  essay. 

The  Dominie  loq.  —  "  Sha'n't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it !  It  's  a  wicked 
thing  !  To  be  sure,  I  do  remember,  when 
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I  was  a  little  boy,  I  used  to  throw  stones 
at  the  chip-basket  when  it  upset  the  car- 
go I  had  just  laded,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  feelings  too.  Besides,  you  've 
told  stories  about  me  which  were  any- 
thing but  true.  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing about  that  sack." 

Lady-visitor  loq.  —  "  The  first  time  I 

was  invited  to  Mr. 's,  (the  Hon. 

— 's,  you  know,)  I  was  some- 
what anxious,  but  went  home  flattering 
myself  I  had  made  a  creditable  impression. 
Imagine  my  consternation,  when  I  came 
to  relieve  the  pocket  of  my  gala -gown, 
donned  for  the  occasion,  at  discovering 
among  its  treasures  a  tea-napkin,  marked 

gorgeously  with  the  Hon. 's 

family-crest,  which  had  maliciously  crept 
into  its  depths  in  order  to  bring  me  into 
disgrace  !  I  have  never  been  able  to 
bring  myself  to  the  point  of  confession,  in 
spite  of  my  subsequent  intimacy  with  the 
family.  If  it  were  not  for  Joseph's  pos- 
itive assertion  to  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  of  the  opinion  that  his  cup  of  divina- 
tion conjured  itself  deliberately  and  sin- 
fully into  innocent  Benjamin's  sack." 

Student  loq.  (  Testimony  open  to  crit- 
icism.)—  "Met  pretty  girl  on  the  street 
yesterday.  Sure  I  had  on  my  '  Arm- 
strong '  hat  when  I  left  home,  —  sure  as 
fate  ;  but  when  I  went  to  pull  it  off, — by 
the  crown,  of  course,  —  to  bow  to  pretty 
girl,  I  smashed  in  my  beaver !  How  it 
got  there  don't  know.  Knocked  it  off. 
Pretty  girl  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
me.  Confounded  things,  any  way  !  " 

Young  divine  loq.  — "  While  I  was 
in  the  army,  I  was  in  Washington  on 
'  leave '  for  two  or  three  days.  One 
night,  at  a  party,  I  became  utterly  be- 
wildered in  an  attempt  to  converse,  after 
long  desuetude,  Avith  a  fascinating  wom- 
an. I  went  stumbling  on.  amazin"-  her 

O  '  o 

more  and  more,  until  finally  I  covered 
myself  with  glory  by  the  categorical 
statement  that  in  my  opinion  General 
McClellan  could  '  never  get  across  the 
Peninsula  without  a  faille ;  I  beg  par- 
don, Madam  !  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
without  a  Light.' " 

School-girl  loq. — "  When  Uncle 


was  President,  I  was  at  the  White  House 
at  a  state  -  dinner  one  evening.  Sen- 
ator   came  rushing  in  frantically 

after  we  had  been  at  table  some  time. 
No  sooner  was  he  seated  than  he  turned 
to  Aunt  to  apologize  for  his  delay  ;  and, 
being  very  much  heated,  and  very  much 
embarrassed,  he  tugged  away  desperate- 
ly at  his  pocket,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  huge  blue  stocking,  evident- 
ly of  home  -  manufacture,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  wipe  his  forehead  very  en- 
ergetically and  very  conspicuously.  I 
suppose  the  truth  was  that  the  poor 
man's  handkerchiefs  were  "  on  a  strike," 
and  thrust  forward  this  homespun  stock- 
ing to  bring  him  to  terms." 

School  -  girl,  No.  2,  loq.  —  "  My  last 
term  at  F.,  I  was  expecting  a  box  of 
'  goodies  '  from  home.  So  when  the  mes- 
sage came,  '  An  express  -  package  for 
you,  Miss  Fanny  ! '  I  invited  all  my  spe- 
cials to  come  and  assist  at  the  opening. 
Instead  of  the  expected  box,  there  ap- 
peared a  misshapen  bundle,  done  up  in 
yellow  wrapping-paper.  Four  such  de- 
jected-looking damsels  were  never  seen 
before  as  we,  standing  around  the  ugly 
old  thing.  Finally,  Alice  suggested,  — 

"  4  Open  it ! ' 

"  «  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is,'  I  said ;  '  it 
is  my  old  Thibet,  that  mother  has  had 
made  over  for  me.' 

"  '  Let 's  see,'  persisted  Alice. 

"  So  I  opened  the  package.  The  first 
thing  I  drew  out  was  too  much  for  me. 

"  '  What  a  funny  -  looking  basque  ! ' 
exclaimed  Alice.  All  the  rest  were  struck 
dumb  with  disappointment. 

"  No !  not  a  basque  at  all,  but  a  man's 
black  satin  waistcoat !  and  next  came 
objects  about  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  —  a  pair  of  dingy  old  trousers, 
and  a  swallow-tailed  coat !  Imagine  the 
chorus  of  damsels ! 

"  The  secret  was,  that  two  packages 
lay  in  father's  office, — one  for  me,  the  oth- 
er for  those  everlasting  freedmen.  John 
was  to  forward  mine.  He  had  taken  up 
the  box  to  write  my  address  on  it,  when 
the  yellow  bundle  tumbled  off  the  desk 
at  his  feet  and  scared  the  wits  out  of  his 
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head.  So  I  came  in  for  father's  second- 
hand clothes,  and  the  Ethiopians  had 
the  '  goodies  ' !  " 

Repentant  Dominie  loq.  —  "I  don't 
approve  of  it  at  all ;  but  then,  if  you 
must  write  the  wicked  thing,  I  heard  a 

good  story  for  you  to-day.  Dr. 

found  himself  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  the  other  Sunday. 
You  know  he  is  one  who  prides  himself 
on  his  adaptation  to  places  and  times. 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  introductory  ser- 
vices, a  black  gown  lying  over  the  arm 
of  the  sofa  caught  his  eye.  He  was  ris- 
ing to  deliver  his  sermon,  when  it  forced 
itself  on  his  attention  again. 

"  '  Sure  enough,'  thought  he,  '  Dutch 


Reformed  clergymen  do  wear  gowns.    I 
might  as  well  put  it  on.' 

"  So  he  solemnly  thrust  himself  into 
the  malicious  (as  you  would  say)  gar- 
ment, and  went  through  the  services  as 
well  as  he  could,  considering  that  his  au- 
dience seemed  singularly  agitated,  and 
indeed  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  into 
a  general  laugh,  throughout  the  entire 
service.  And  no  wonder !  The  good 
Doctor,  in  his  zeal  for  conformity,  had 
attired  himself  in  the  black  cambric  dust- 
er in  which  the  pulpit  was  shrouded 
during  week-days,  and  had  been  gesticu- 
lating his  eloquent  homily  with  his  arms 
thrust  through  the  holes  left  for  the  pul- 
pit-lamps !  " 
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I  THINK  I  must  be  personally  known 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Atlantic." 
I  see  them  wherever  I  go,  and  they  see 
me.  Beneath  a  shelter-tent  by  the  Rap- 
idan,  in  a  striped  railroad-station  in  Ba- 
varia, at  the  counter  of  Trubner's  book- 
store in  London,  and  at  Cordaville,  in 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  as  we 
waited  for  the  freight  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  I  have  read  the  "  Atlantic "  over 
their  shoulders,  or  they  over  mine.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  at  six  hundred 
and  thirty-two  other  improbable  places. 
More  than  this,  however,  my  words  and 
works  in  the  great  science  of  Domestic 
Economy  have  travelled  everywhere  be- 
fore me,  not  simply  like  the  Connecti- 
cut of  the  poet, 

"  Bringing  shad  to  South  Hadley,  and  pleas- 
ure to  man,"  * 

but  extending  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
Not  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  clothes- 
wringing  machine,  or  of  the  spring 
clothes  -  pin,  —  my  influence  has  been 

*  "  All  hail,  thou  Connecticut,  who  foreyer  hast 

ran, 

Bringing  shad  to  South  Hadley,  and  pleasure 
to  man !  " 


more  subtile.  I  have  propounded  great 
central  axioms  in  housekeeping  and  the 
other  economies,  which  have  rushed  over 
the  world  with  the  inevitable  momentum 
of  truth.  It  was  I,  for  instance,  who  first 
discovered  and  proclaimed  the  great  gov- 
erning fact  that  the  butter  of  a  family 
costs  more  than  its  bread.  It  was  I  who 
first'  announced  that  you  cannot  econ- 
omize in  the  quality  of  your  paper.  I 
am  the  discoverer  of  the  formula  that  a 
family  consumes  as  many  barrels  of  flour 
in  a  year  as  it  has  adult  members,  re- 
ducing children  to  adults  by  the  rule 
of  three.  The  morning  after  our  mar- 
riage I  raised  the  window-shade,  so  that 
the  rising  sun  of  that  auspicious  day 
should  shine  full  upon  our  parlor-Brus- 
sels. I  said  to  Lois,  "  Let  us  never  be 
slaves  to  our  carpets ! "  The  angel  smiled 
assent ;  and  on  the  wings  of  that  smile 
my  whisper  fluttered  over  the  earth.  It 
brooded  in  a  thousand  homes  else  mis- 
erable. Light  was  where  before  was 
chaos.  Sunshine  drove  scrofula  from  ten 
thousand  quivering  frames,  and  millions 
of  infant  lips  would  this  day  raise  Lois's 
name  and  mine  in  their  Kindergarten 
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songs,  did  they  only  know  who  -were  their 
benefactors. 

Standing  thus  in  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  of  the  domestic  economies,  I  have, 
of  course,  read  with  passionate  inter- 
est the  "  House  and  Home  Papers  "  in 
the  "  Atlantic."  It  is  I,  as  I  am  proud 
to  confess,  who  have  violated  ah1  copy- 
right, have  had  them  reprinted,  as  Tract 
No.  2237  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
No.  63  of  the  American  Tract  Society 
of  Boston,  and  No.  445  of  the  issues  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  am  now 
about  to  introduce  them  surreptitiously 
into  the  bureaus  of  these  charities,  so 
that  the  colporteurs,  of  every  stripe,  may 
at  last  be  certain  that  they  are  conferring 
the  first  of  benefits  upon  their  homeless 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  I  who  every  night 
toil  through  long  streets  that  I  may  slide 
these  little  tracts,  messengers  of  bless- 
ing, under  the  front-doors  of  wretched 
friends,  who  are  dying  without  homes 
in  the  gilded  miseries  of  their  bowling- 
alley  parlors.  Where  they  have  intro- 
duced the  patent  weather  -  strip,  I  place 
the  tract  on  the  upper  door-step,  with  a 
brick-bat,  which  keeps  it  from  blowing 
away.  B  ut  I  observe  that  it  is  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  those  charming  papers,  more 
than  it  was  of  the  "  Novum  Organon  "  or 
'of  the  "  Principia,"  to  descend  into  the 
details  of  the  economies.  I  suppose  that 
the  author  left  all  that  to  the  "Domestic 
Economy"  of  her  excellent  sister,  and, 
as  far  as  the  details  of  practice  go,  well 
she  might.  But  between  that  practical 
detail  by  which  one  sister  cooks  to-day 
the  dinners  on  a  million  tables,  and  the 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  considera- 
tions by  which  the  other  sister  elevates 
the  life  of  the  million  homes  in  whose 
dining-rooms  those  tables  stand,  there  is 
room  for  a  brief  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  those  dinners  are  to  be  se- 
lected. 

It  is  that  exposition  which,  as  I  sit 
superior,  I  am  to  give,  ex  cathedra,  after 
this  long  preface,  now. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  necessity  of  this 
exposition  by  an  introduction  to  follow 
the  preface,  after  the  manner  of  the 


Germans,  before  we  arrive  at  the  sub- 
stance of  our  work,  which  will  be  itself 
comprised  in  its  first  chapter.  This  in- 
troduction will  consist  of  two  illustra- 
tions. The  first  relates  to  the  planting 
of  potatoes.  When  I  inherited  my  an- 
cestral estate,  known  as  "  Crusoe's  Well," 
I  resolved  to  devote  it  to  potatoes  for  the 
first  summer.  I  summoned  my  vassals, 
and  we  fenced  it.  I  bought  dung  and 
manured  it.  I  hired  ploughmen  and  oxen, 
and  they  ploughed  it.  I  made  a  covenant 
with  a  Kelt,  who  became,  quoad  hoc,  my 
slave,  and  gave  to  him  money,  with  which 
I  directed  him  to  buy  seed-potatoes  and 
plant  it. 

And  he,  —  "  How  many  shall  I  buy  ?  " 
I  retired  to  my  study,  consulted  Loudon, 
Lindley,  and  Linnaeus,  —  the  thick  Gray, 
the  middling  Gray,  and  the  child's  Gray, 
— Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  Webster's, 
in  both  of  which  you  can  usually  find  al- 
most anything  but  what  should  be  there, 
— Johnson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
and  Gardner's  "  Dictionary  of  Farm- 
ing,"— and  none  of  these  treatises  men- 
tioned the  quantity  of  potatoes  proper 
for  planting  a  given  space  of  land.  Even 
the  Worcester  and  Webster  failed.  I 
was  reduced  to  tell  the  Kelt  to  ask  the 
huckster  of  whom. he  bought.  All  the 
treatises  went  on  the  principle  —  true, 
but  inadequate  —  that  "any  fool  would 
know."  Any  fool  might,  probably  does, 
— but  I  was  not  a  fool. 

The  next  year,  having  built  my  house 
and  taken  Lois  home,  the  bluebirds  sang 
spring  to  us  one  fine  morning,  and  we 
went  out  to  plant  our  radish  -  seeds. 
With  fit  forethought,  the  seed  had  been 
bought,  the  ground  manured  and  raked, 
the  string,  the  dibble,  the  woman's 
trowel,  the  man's  trowel,  the  sticks  for 
the  seed -papers,  and  the  papers  were 
all  there.  Lois  was  charming  in  her  sun- 
bonnet  ;  I  looked  knowing  in  my  Cana- 
dian oat -straw.  We  marked  out  the 
bed,  —  as  the  robins,  meadow-larks,  and 
bluebirds  directed.  Lois  then  looked 
up  article  "  Radish  "  in  the  "  Farmer's 
Dictionary,"  and  we  found  the  lists  of 
"Long  White  Naples,"  "White  Span- 
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ish,"  "  Black  Spanish,"  "  Long  Scarlet," 
"White  Turnip  -  Root,"  "Purple  Tur- 
nip," and  the  rest,  for  two  columns,  which 
•we  should  and  should  not  plant.  All 
that  was  nothing  to  us.  We  were  to 
plant  radish-seeds,  which  we  had  bought, 
as  such,  from  Mr.  Swett.  How  deep  to 
plant  them,  how  far  apart  or  how  near 
together,  the  book  was  to  tell.  But  the 
book  only  said,  "  Everybody  knows  how 
to  plant  radishes." 

Now  this  was  not  true.  We  did  not 
know. 

These  two  illustrations,  as  the  minis- 
ter says,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  deficiency  which  I  am  now 
to  supply,  —  which  young  housekeepers 
of  intelligence  feel,  when  they  have  got 
their  nests  ready  and  begin  to  bill  and 
coo  in -doors.  There  are  many  things 
which  every  fool  knows,  which  people 
of  sense  do  not  know.  First  among 
these  things  is,  "  What  will  you  have 
for  dinner?" — a  question  not  to  be  an- 
swered by  detailed  answers,  —  on  the 
principle  of  the  imaginary  Barmacide 
feasts  of  the  cook-books,  —  but  by  the 
results  of  deep  principles,  which  under- 
lie, indeed,  the  whole  superficial  strata  of 
civilized  life.  Did  not  the  army  of  the 
Punjaub  perish,  as  it  retreated  from 
Ghizni  to  Jelalabad,  not  because  the 
enemy's  lances  were  strong,  but  be- 
cause one  day  it  did  not  dine  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  old  story  of 
that  "  sweet  pretty  girl "  who,  after  a 
week  of  legs  of  mutton,  ordered  a  "  leg 
of  beef."  I  sympathize  with  her  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Her  sister  will 
be  married  to-morrow.  To  her  I  dedi- 
cate this  paper,  that  she  may  know, 
not  what  she  shall  order,  —  that  is  left 
to  her  own  sweet  will,  less  fettered  now 
that  her  life  is  rounded  by  her  weld- 
ing it  upon  its  other  half  than  it  was 
when  she  wandered  in  maiden  medita- 
tion fancy  -  free,  —  not,  I  say,  what  she 
shall  order  for  her  dinner  and  for  Lean- 
der's,  but  the  principle  on  which  the  or- 
der is  to  be  given. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Carter,"  says 
the  blushing  child,  as  she  reads,  "we 


have  got  to  be  so  dreadfully  economi- 
cal ! " 

Fairest  of  your  sex,  there  was  nev- 
er one  of  your  sex,  since  Eve  finished 
the  apple,  lest  any  should  be  wasted, 
nor  of  my  sex,  since  Adam  grimly  champ- 
ed the  parings,  thinking  he  was  "  in  for 
it,"  who  should  not  be  economical.  A 
just  economy  is  the  law  of  a  luxurious 
life.  "  Dreadful  economy  "  is  the  princi- 
ple which  is  now  to  be  unfolded  to  you. 

Economy  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  luxuries.  This  I  need  not 
demonstrate.  Everybody  knows  what 
good  fun  it  is  to  make  a  bargain.  Econ- 
omy becomes  dreadful,  only  when  some 
lightning-flash  of  truth  shows  us  that  our 
painful  frugality  has  been  really  the  most 
lavish  waste. 

So  Lois  and  I,  for  nine  years,  lived 
without  a  corkscrew.  We  would  buy 
busts  and  chromoliths  with  our  money 
instead,  —  we  would  go  to  the  White 
Mountains,  we  would  maintain  an  elegant 
aesthetic  hospitality,  as  they  do  in  Paris, 
with  the  money  we  should  save  by  doing 
without  a  corkscrew.  So  I  spoiled  two 
sets  of  kitchen -forks  by  drawing  corks 
with  them,  I  broke  the  necks  of  legions 
of  bottles  for  which  Mr.  Tarr  would 
have  credited  me  two  cents  each,  and 
many  times  damaged,  even  to  the  swear- 
ing-point, one  of  the  sweetest  tempers  in 
the  world,  —  all  that  we  might  econo- 
mize on  this  corkscrew.  But  one  day, 
at  the  corner -shop,  I  saw  a  corkscrew 
in  the  glass  show-case,  lying  on  some 
pocket-combs  and  family  dye-stuffs.  I 
asked  the  price,  to  learn  that  it  cost  sev- 
enteen cents.  The  resolution  of  years  gave 
way  before  the  temptation.  I  bought  the 
corkscrew,  and  from  that  moment  my 
income  has  equalled  my  expenses.  So 
you  see,  my  sweet  May-bud,  just  trem- 
bling on  the  edge  of  housekeeping,  that 
true  economy  consists  in  buying  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,— if  you  only  pay 
for  it  as  you  go. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Carter,  I  don't 
know  what  the  right  thing  is  !  " 

Sweet  heart,  I  knew  it.  And  your 
husband  knows  no  more  than  you  do, — 
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although  he  will  pretend  to  know,  that 
he  may  look  cross  when  the  bills  come 
in.  Read  what  follows ;  hide  the  "  At- 
lantic "  before  he  comes  home ;  and  you 
will  know  more  than  he  knows  on  the 
most  important  point  in  human  life. 
Vainly,  henceforth,  will  he  quote  Greek 
to  you,  or  talk  pompous  nonsense  about 
the  price  of  Treasury  certificates,  if  you 
know  at  what  price  eggs  are  really  cheap, 
and  at  what  price  they  are  really  dear. 

Listen,  and  remember  !  Then  hide 
the  u  Atlantic"  away. 

When  I  engaged  in  the  study  of  He- 
brew, which  was  at  that  time  a  "  regu- 
lar "  at  college,  (for  why  should  I  blush 
to  own  that  I  am  in  my  one  hundred 
and  tenth  year  ?)  as  I  toiled  through  the 
rules  and  exceptions  in  dear  old  Ste- 
phen Sewall's  Hebrew  Grammar,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  him,  one  desperately  hot 
June  day,  whether  he  could  not  tell  us, 
were  it  only  for  curiosity's  sake,  which 
rule  would  come  into  play  in  every  verse, 
and  which  would  be  of  use  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  whole  Bible.  "  Ah,  Car- 
ter," said  the  dear  old  fellow,  (he  taught 
his  beloved  language  with  his  own  book,) 
"  it  is  all  of  use,  —  all ! "  And  so  we 
had  to  take  it  all,  and  find  out  as  we 
could  which  rules  would  be  constant 
servitors  to  us,  and  which  occasional 
lackeys,  hired  for  special  occasions.  Just 
so,  dear  Hero,  do  you  stand  about  your 
housekeeping.  You  will  be  fretting  your- 
self to  death  to  economize  in  each  one  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  different  articles, 
—  for  so  many  are  you  and  Leander  to 
assimilate  and  make  your  own  special 
phosphate  and  carbon,  as  this  sweet  hon- 
ey-year of  yours  goes  on.  Of  that  fret 
and  wear  of  your  sweet  temper,  child, 
there  is  no  use  at  all.  Listen,  and  you 
shall  learn  what  are  to  be  the  great  con- 
stants of  your  expense,— what  Stephen 
Sewall  would  have  called  the  regular 
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verbs  transitive  of  your  being,  doing,  and 
suffering, — and  how  many  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  are  only  exceptional -La- 
med Hhes,  at  which  you  can  guess  or  which 
you  can  skip,  if  the  great  central  move- 
ments of  your  economies  go  bravely  on. 


I  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  Le- 
ander is  fond  of  coffee,  and  whether  you 
drink  tea  or  no.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  is  in  our  family,  and  assure  you  that 
ours  is  a  model  family.  Such  a  model 
is  it,  that  Lois  has  just  now  counted  up 
the  one  hundred  and  seven  articles  for 
me, — has  shown  me  that  they  all  togeth- 
er cost  us  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars  and  thirty-two  cents  in  the  year 
1863,  and  how  much  each  of  them  cost. 
Now  our  family  consists,  — 

1.  Of  the  baby,  who  is  king. 

2,  3.  Of  two  nurses,  who  are  prime- 
ministers,  one  of  domestic  affairs,  one  of 
private  education. 

4,  5.  Of  a  cook  and  table-girl,  who  are 
chancellor  and  foreign  secretary.  These 
four  make  the  cabinet. 

6-8.  Three  older  children ;  these  are 
in  the  government,  but  not  in  the  cabi- 
net. 

9  and  1 0.  Lois  and  I, — who  pay,the  tax- 
es, fight  common  enemies,  and  do  what 
the  others  tell  us  as  well  as  we  can. 

This  family,  you  observe,  consists  of 
six  grown  persons,  and  three  children 
old  enough  to  eat,  who  are  equivalent  to 
a  seventh.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
it  therefore  consumes  just  seven  barrels 
of  flour  a  year. 

To  feed  it,  as  Lois  has  just  now 
shown  you,  cost  in  the  year  1863  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  thir- 
ty-two cents.  That  is  the  way  we  chose 
to  live.  We  could  have  lived  just  as 
happily  on  half  that  sum,  —  we  could 
have  lived  just  as  wretchedly  on  ten 
times  that  sum.  But,  however  we  lived, 
the  proportions  of  our  expense  would 
not  have  varied  much  from  what  I  am 
now  to  teach  you,  dear  Hero  (if  that 
really  be  your  name). 

BUTTER  is  the  biggest  expense-item  of 
all.  Of  our  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars  and  thirty-two  cents,  ninety-one 
dollars  and  twenty -six  cents  went  for 
butter.  Remember  that  your  butter  is 
one-tenth  part  of  the  whole. 

Next  comes  flour.  Our  seven  barrels 
cost  us  seventy  dollars  and*  eighty-three 
cents.  We  bought,  besides,  six  dollars 
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and  seventy  -  six  cents'  worth  of  bread, 
and  six  dollars  and  seventy -one  cents' 
worth  of  crackers,  —  convenient  some- 
times, dear  Hero.  So  that  your  wheat- 
flour  and  bread  are  almost  a  tenth  of  the 
whole. 

Next  comes  beef,  in  all  forms,  ninety 
dollars  and  seventy-six  cents ;  there  goes 
another  tenth.  The  other  meats  are, 
mutton,  forty -seven  dollars  and  sixty- 
seven  cents ;  turkeys,  chickens,  etc.,  if 
you  call  them  meat,  sixty-one  dollars  and 
fifty  -  six  cents  ;  lamb,  seventeen  dollars 
and  fifty-three  cents;  veal,  eleven  dol- 
lars and  fifty -three  cents;  fresh  pork, 
one  dollar  and  seventy  -  three  cents. 
(This  must  have  been  for  some  guest. 
Lois  and  I  each  had  a  grandfather  nam- 
ed Enoch,  and  have  Jewish  prejudices ; 
also,  fresh  pork  is  really  the  most  costly 
article  of  diet,  if  you  count  in  the  doc- 
tor's bills.  But  for  ham  there  is  ten  dol- 
lars and  twenty-two  cents.  Ham  is  al- 
ways available,  you  know,  Hero.  For 
other  salt  pork,  I  recommend  you  to  in- 
stitute a  father  or  brother,  or  cousin  at- 
tached to  you  in  youth,  who  shall  carry 
on  a  model  farm  in  the  country,  and 
kill  for  you  a  model  corn-fed  pig  every 
year,  see  it  salted  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  send  to  you  a  half-barrel  of  the  pork 
for  a  gage  d'amour.  It  is  a  much  more 
sentimental  present  than  rosebuds,  dear- 
est Hero,  —  and  it  lasts  longer.  That 
is  the  way  we  do ;  and  salt  pork,  there- 
fore, does  not  appear  on  our  bills.  But 
against  such  salt  pork  I  have  no  He- 
brew prejudice.  Try  it,  Hero,  with  pa- 
per-sliced potatoes  fried  for  breakfast.) 
All  other  forms  of  meat  sum  up  only 
two  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents.  And 
now,  Hero,  I  will  explain  to  you  the 
philosophy  of  meats.  You  see  they  cost 
you  a  quarter  part  of  what  you  spend. 

Know,  then,  my  dear  child,  that  the 
real  business  of  the  three  meals  a  day, — 
of  the  neat  luncheon  you  serve  on  your 
wedding  -  silver  for  Mrs.  Dubbadoe  and 
her  pretty  daughter,  when  they  drive  in 
from  Milton  to  see  you, — of  the  ice-cream 
you  ate  last* night  at  the  summer  party 
which  the  Bellinghams  gave  the  Pinck- 


neys,  —  of  the  hard-tack,  and  boiled  dog 
which  dear  John  is  now  digesting  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  —  the  real  business, 
I  say,  is  to  supply  the  human  frame  with 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
in  organized  forms.  It  must  be  in  or- 
ganized matter.  You  might  pound  your 
wedding-diamonds  for  carbon,  you  might 
give  water  from  Jordan  for  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  the  snow-flakes  of  the 
Jungfrau  might  serve  the  nitrogen  for 
Leander's  dinners,  but,  because  these  are 
not  organized,  Leander's  cheek  would 
pale,  and  his  teeth  shake  in  their  sockets, 
and  his  muscles  dwindle  to  packthreads, 
as  William  Augustus's  do  in  the  Sloven- 
ly-Peter books,  and  he  would  die  before 
your  eyes,  Hero !  Yes,  he  would  die ! 
Do  not,  in  your  love  of  him,  therefore, 
feed  him  on  your  diamonds.  Give  him 
organized  matter.  Now,  in  doing  this, 
you  have  been  wise  in  spending  even  a 
tenth  of  your  substance  on  wheat.  For 
wheat  is  almost  pure  food ;  and  wheat 
contains  all  you  want, — more  carbon  than 
your  diamonds,  more  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen than  your  tears,  more  nitrogen 
than  the  snow-flake,  —  but  not  nitrogen 
enough,  dear  Hero. 

"  More  nitrogen  ! "  gasps  Leander, 
"  more  nitrogen,  my  charmer,  or  I  die ! " 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  words, 
when  he  says,  "  Let  us  have  roast  -  beef 
for  dinner,"  or  when  he  asks  you  to  pass 
him  the  butter. 

Although  beef,  then,  has  little  more 
than  a  quarter  as  much  food  in  it  as 
wheat  has,  you  must  have  some  beef,  or 
something  like  it,  because  Leander,  and 
you  too,  my  rosy-cheek,  must  have  nitro- 
gen as  well  as  carbon. 

I  beg  you  not  to  throw  the  "  Atlantic  " 
away  at  this  point,  my  child.  Do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Carter  is  an  old  fool,  and 
that  you  never  meant  to  live  on  vege- 
tables. A  great  many  people  have  meant 
to,  and  have  never  known  what  was  the 
matter  with  them,  when  the  real  de- 
ficiency was  nitrogen.  Besides,  child, 
though  wheat  is  the  best  single  feeder 
of  all,  as  I  have  told  you,  because  in  its 
gluten  it  has  so  much  nitrogen,  this  is 
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to  be  said  of  all  vegetables,  that,  so  far 
as  we  live  on  them,  we  exist  slowly  ;  to 
a  certain  extent  we  have  to  ruminate  as 
the  cows  do,  and  not  as  men  and  women 
should  ruminate,  and  all  animal  or  func- 
tional life  goes  more  slowly  on.  Now, 
Hero,  you  and  Leaiider  both  have  to 
lead  a  rapid  life.  Most  people  do  in  the 
autumn  of  1864.  So  give  him  meat,  dear 
Hero,  as  above. 

As  for  my  being  an  old  fool,  my  dear, 
I  have  said  I  am  one  hundred  and  nine, 
which  is  older  than  old  Mr.  Waldo  was, 
older  than  everybody  except  old  Parr. 
And  after  forty,  everybody  is  a  fool  — 
or  a  physician. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  our  mutton,  — 
always  a  good  thing  to  return  to,  espe- 
cially if  the  plates  are  hot,  as  yours, 
Hero,  always  will  be.  For  mutton,  be- 
sides such  water  as  you  can  dry  out  of  it, 
contains  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  food,— 
for  meat,  a  high  percentage. 

Let  us  see  where  we  are. 

Our  butter  costs  us  one-tenth. 

Our  flour  and  wheat -bread  cost  us 
almost  one-tenth. 

Our  beef  costs  us  one-tenth. 

Our  other  meats  cost  us  a  tenth  and 
a  half  of  what  we  spend  for  eating  and 
drinking. 

"  Where  in  the  world  does  the  rest  go, 
Mr.  Carter  ?  Here  is  not  half.  But  I 
could  certainly  live  very  well  on  these 
things." 

Angel,  you  could.  But  if  you  lived 
wholly  on  these,  you  would  want  more 
of  them.  You  see  we  have  said  nothinf 
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of  coffee  and  tea,  —  the  princes  or  prin- 
cesses of  food,  —  without  which  civilized 
man  cannot  renew  his  brains.  In  such 
years  as  these,  Hero,  when  our  brave 
soldiers  must  have  coffee  or  we  can  have 
no  victories,  coffee  costs  me  and  Lois 
fifty  dollars,— cheap  at  that,— for,  with- 
out it,  did  we  drink  dandelion  like  the 
cows,  or  chiccory  like  the  asses,  how  were 
these  brains  renewed  ? 

"  Tea  and  coffee  are  the  same  thin<r." 

O' 

says  Liebig ;  at  least,  he  says  that  Theine, 
the  base  of  tea,  and  Caffeine,  the  base 
of  coffee,  are  the  same.  What  I  know 


is,  that,  when  coffee  costs  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  tea  costs  thirty  dollars  and  eighty- 
nine  cents. 

For  tea  and  coffee,  Hero,  allow  about 
another  tenth,  —  the  cocoa  and  cream 
will  bring  it  up  to  that. 

Our  sugar  cost  us  fifty -four  dollars 
and  twenty  -  two  cents ;  our  milk  fifty 
dollars  and  sixty  -  two ;  our  cream  ten 
dollars  seventy-seven. 

"  Buy  your  cream  separate,"  says  Hero, 
"  if  you  have  as  good  a  milkman  as  Mr. 
Whittemore." 

You  have  not  as  many  babies  as  we, 
Hero.  When  you  have,  you  will  not 
grudge  the  milk  or  the  sugar.  Lots  of 
nourishment  in  sugar  !  Sugar  and  milk 
are  another  tenth. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  are  a  Catholic, 
Hero  ;  but  I  guess  your  kitchen  is ;  and  so 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  you  will  eat  fish  Fri- 
days. I  know  you  are  a  person  of  sense, 
so  I  know  you  will  often  delight  Leander, 
as  he  rises  from  the  day's  swim  which,  for 
your  sake,  Hero,  he  takes  across  the  cold 
Hellespont  of  life,  —  (all  men  are  Lean- 
ders,  and  all  women  should  be  their  He- 
ros,  holding  high  love-torches  for  them,) 
— as  he  rises,  I  say,  with  "  a  sound  of 
wateriness,"  I  know  you  will  often  de- 
light him  with  oysters,  scalloped,  fried, 
or  plain,  as  entremets  to  flank  his  din- 
ner-table. For  fish  count  two  per  cent., 
for  oysters  two  more,  for  eggs  three  or 
four,  and  for  that  stupid  compound  of 
starch  which  some  men  call  "  indispen- 
sable," and  all  men  call  "  potato,"  count 
three  or  four  more.  My  advice  is,  that, 
when  potatoes  are  dear,  you  skip  them. 
Rice  -  croquets  are  better  and  cheaper. 
There  goes  another  tenth. 

Tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  one-tenth. 

Sugar  and  milk,  one-tenth. 

Fish,  eggs,  potatoes,  etc.,  one-tenth. 

Thus  is  it,  Hero,  that  three-quarters 
of  what  you  eat  will  be  spent  for  your 
bread  and  butter,  your  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
and  potatoes,  your  coffee,  tea,  milk,  and 
sugar,  —  for  twenty-one  articles  on  a  list 
of  one  hundred  and  seven.  Fijcsh  vege- 
tables, besides  those  named,  will  take  one- 
fifth  of  what  is  left :  say  five  per  cent,  of 
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the  whole  expense.  The  doctor  will  or- 
der porter  or  wine,  when  your  back  aches, 
or  when  Leander  looks  thin.  Have  noth- 
ii\rr  to  do  with  them  till  he  does  order 
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them,  but  reserve  another  five  per  cent, 
for  them.  The  rest,  Hero,  it  is  mace,  it 
is  yeast,  it  is  vinegar,  pepper,  and  mus- 
tard, it  is  sardines,  it  is  lobster,  it  is  the 
unconsidered  world  of  trifles  which  make 
up  the  visible  difference  between  the 
table  of  high  civilization  and  that  of  the 
Abyssinian  or  the  Blackfoot  Indian.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  not  much  cream-of-tartar 
or  saleratus.  It  is  grits  and  grapes,  it  is 
lard  and  lemons,  it  is  maple  -  sugar  and 
melons,  it  is  nuts  and  nutmeg,  or  any 
other  alliteration  that  you  fancy. 

Now,  pretty  one,  I  can  see  you  smile, 
and  I  can  hear  you  say,  — "  Dear  old 
Mr.  Carter,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  I  begin  to  see  my  way  a  little  more 
clearly."  Of  course  you  do,  child.  You 
begin  to  see  that  the  most  desperate  econ- 
omy in  lemons  will  not  make  you  and 
Leander  rich,  but  that  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  at  the  start  about  beef  and 
about  butter.  Hear,  then,  my  parting 
whisper. 

Disregard  the  traditions  of  economy. 
What  is  cheap  to-day  is  dear  to-morrow. 
Do  not  make  a  bill-of-fare,  and,  because 
everything  on  it  tastes  very  badly,  think 
it  is  cheap.  Salt  codfish  is  cheap  some- 
times, and  sometimes  very  dear.  Veni- 
son is  often  an  extravagance ;  but,  of  a 
winter  when  the  sleighing  is  good,  and 
when  the  hunters  have  not  gone  South, 
it  is  the  cheapest  food  for  you.  Eggs  are 
dear,  if  they  tempt  you  to  cakes  that  you 
do  not  like.  But  no  eggs  can  be  sent  to 
our  brave  army,  so,  if  you  do  choose  to 
make  a  bargain  with  your  Aunt  Eunice 
at  Naugatuck  Neck  to  send  you  four 
dozen  by  express  once  a  week,  they  will 
be,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  food  you  can 
buy.  What  you  want,  my  child,  is  va- 
riety. However  cheaply  you  live,  secure 
four  things  :  First,  a  change  of  fare  from 
day  to  day,  so  as  to  have  a  good  appe- 
tite; Second,  simplicity,  each  day,  in  the 
table,  so  as  to  lose  but  little  in  chips ; 
Third,  fitness  of  things  there,  as  hot  plates 


for  your  mutton  and  cold  ones  for  your 
butter,  so  that  what  you  have  may  be  of 
the  best  ;  and,  first,  second,  third,  and 
last,  love  between  you  and  Leander. 
This  last  sauce,  says  Solomon,  answers 
even  for  herbs.  And  you  know  the 
Emperors  Augustus  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
both  had  to  live  on  herbs, — I  am  afraid, 
because  love  had  been  wanting  in  both 
cases.  If  you  have  a  stalled  ox,  you  will 
need  the  same  sauces, — much  more,  un- 
less it  is  better  dressed  than  the  only  one 
I  ever  saw,  which  was  at  Warwick,  when 
Cheron  and  I  were  going  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  was  not  attractive.  You  will 
need  three  of  these  four  things,  if  you  are 
rich.  Rich  or  poor,  buy  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  you  can.  Rich  or  poor,  pay  cash. 
Rich  or  poor,  do  not  try  to  do  without 
carbon  or  nitrogen.  Rich  or  poor,  vary 
steadily  the  bills-of-fare.  Now  the  min- 
imum of  what  you  can  support  life  upon, 
at  this  moment,  is  easily  told.  Jeff  Davis 
makes  the  calculation  for  you.  It  is 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork  a  day, 
with  four  Graham  hard-tack.  That  is 
what  each  of  his  soldiers  is  eating ;  and 
though  they  are  not  stout,  they  are  wiry 
fellows,  and  fight  well.  The  maximum 
you  can  find  by  lodging  at  the  Brevoort, 
at  New  York, — where,  when  I  last  went 
to  the  front,  I  stopped  an  hour  on  the 
way,  and,  though  I  had  no  meals,  paid 
two  dollars  and  eighty  cents  for  washing 
my  face  in  another  man's  bedroom.  A 
year  of  Jeff  Davis's  diet  would  cost  you 
and  Leander,  if  you  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities, sixty  dollars.  A  year  at  Rye  Beach 
just  now  would  cost  you  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars.  Choose  your  dinner 
from  either  bill ;  vary  it,  by  all  the  gra- 
dations between.  But  remember,  child, 
as  you  would  cheer  Leander  after  his 
swim,  and  keep  within  your  allowance, 
remember  that  what  was  dear  yester- 
day may  be  cheap  to-day, —  remember 
to  vary  the  repast,  therefore,  from  JVIon- 
day  round  to  Saturday  ;  eschew  the  cor- 
ner-shop, and  buy  as  large  stores  as  Lean- 
der will  let  you ;  and  always  keep  near 
at  hand  an  unexhausted  supply  of  Solo- 
mon's condiment. 
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WHILE  Sherman  stood  beneath  the  hottest  fire 

That  from  the  lines  of  Vicksburg  gleamed, 
And  bomb-shells  tumbled  in  their  smoky  gyre, 
And  grape-shot  hissed,  and  case-shot  screamed ; 
Back  from  the  front  there  came, 
Weeping  and  sorely  lame, 
The  merest  child,  the  youngest  face 
Man  ever  saw  in  such  a  fearful  place. 

Stifling  1m  tears,  he  limped  his  chief  to  meet ; 

But  when  he  paused,  and  tottering  stood, 
Around  the  circle  of  his  little  feet 

There  spread  a  pool  of  bright,  young  blood. 
Shocked  at  his  doleful  case, 
Sherman  cried,  "  Halt !  front  face  ! 
Who  are  you  ?     Speak,  my  gallant  boy  !  " 
"^  A  drummer,  Sir :  —  Fifty-Fifth  Illinois." 

"  Are  you  not  hit  ?  "     "  That 's  nothing.     Only  send 
Some  cartridges :  our  men  are  out ; 

And  the  foe  press  us."     "  But,  my  little  friend;" 

"  Don't  mind  me  1    Did  you  hear  that  shout  ? 
What  if  our  men  be  driven  ? 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
Send  to  my  Colonel,  General  dear  !  " 
"  But  you  ?  "     "  Oh,  I  shall  easily  find  the  rear." 

"  I  '11  see  to  that,"  cried  Sherman  ;  and  a  drop 

Angels  might  envy  dimmed  his  eye, 
As  the  boy,  toiling  towards  the  hill's  hard  top, 
Turned  round,  and  with  his  shrill  child's  cry 
Shouted,  "  Oh,  don't  forget ! 
We  '11  win  the  battle  yet  I 
But  let  our  soldiers  have  some  more, 
More  cartridges,  Sir,  —  calibre  fifty-four  ! " 
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OUR  VISIT  TO   RICHMOND. 


WHY   WE   WENT   THERE. 

WHY  my  companion,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jaquess,  Colonel  of  the  Seventy  -  Third 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  recently 
went  to  Richmond,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  previous  visit  within  the 
Rebel  lines,— when  he  wore  his  uniform, 
and  mixed  openly  with  scores  of  lead- 
ing Confederates, — I  shall  shortly  make 
known  to  the  public  in  a  volume  called 
"  Down  in  Tennessee."  It  may  now,  how- 
ever, be  asked  why  I,  a  "  civil  "  individ- 
ual, and  not  in  the  pay  of  Government, 
became  his  travelling-companion,  and,  at 
a  time  when  all  the  world  was  rushing 
North  to  the  mountains  and  the  water- 
ing -  places,  journeyed  South  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  arch-Rebel,  in  the  hot 
and  dangerous  latitude  of  Virginia. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  reader, 
when  you  have  undertaken  to  account  for 
some  of  the  simplest  of  your  own  actions, 
how  many  good  reasons  have  arisen  in 
your  mind,  every  one  of  which  has  justi- 
fied you  in  concluding  that  you  were  of 
"  sound  and  disposing  understanding  "  ? 
So,  now,  in  looking  inward  for  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  which  I  know  will  be 
demanded  of  me  at  the  threshold  of  this 
article,  I  find  half  a  dozen  reasons  for 
my  visit  to  Richmond,  any  one  of  which 
ought  to  prove  that  I  am  a  sensible  man, 
altogether  too  sensible  to  go  on  so  long 
a  journey,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing.  Some 
of  these  reasons  I  will  enumerate. 

First :  Very  many  honest  people  at  the 
North  sincerely  believe  that  the  revolted 
States  will  return  to  the  Union,  if  assur- 
ed of  protection  to  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion. The  Government  having  declared 
that  no  State  shall  be  readmitted  which 
has  not  first  abolished  Slavery,  these  peo- 
ple hold  it  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
to  know  whether  the  Rebel  States  will 
or  will  not  return,  if  allowed  to  retain 


Slavery.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  could,  un- 
doubtedly, answer  that  question  ;  and  that 
may  have  been  a  reason  why  I  went  to 
see  him. 

Second :  On  the  second  of  July  last, 
C.  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  J.  P.  Holcombe, 
of  Virginia,  and  G.  N.  Sanders,  of  no- 
where in  particular,  appeared  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  publicly  announced  that 
they  were  there  to  confer  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  in  reference  to  the  Chica- 
go nomination.  Very  soon  thereafter,  a 
few  friends  of  the  Administration  receiv- 
ed intimations  from  those  gentlemen  that 
they  were  Commissioners  from  the  Rebel 
Government,  with  authority  to  negotiate 
preliminaries  of  peace  on  something  like 
the  following  basis,  namely :  A  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  as  it  was ;  all  negroes 
actually  freed  by  the  war,  to  be  declared 
free,  and  all  negroes  not  actually  freed  by 
the  war  to  be  declared  slaves. 

These  overtures  were  not  considered 
sincere.  They  seemed  concocted  to  em- 
barrass the  Government,  to  throw  upon 
it  the  odium  of  continuing  the  war,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  peace- 
traitors  at  the  November  election.  The 
scheme,  if  well  managed,  threatened  to 
be  dangerous,  by  uniting  the  Peace-men, 
the  Copperheads,  and  such  of  the  Repub- 
licans as  love  peace  better  than  principle, 
in  one  opposition,  willing  to  make  a  peace 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  safe- 
ty and  dignity  of  the  country.  It  was, 
therefore,  important  to  discover  —  what 
was  then  in  doubt  —  whether  the  Rebel 
envoys  really  had,  or  had  not,  any  offi- 
cial authority. 

Within  fifteen  days  of  the  appearance 
of  these  "  Peace  Commissioners,"  Jeffer- 
son Davis  had  said  to  an  eminent  Seces- 
sion divine,  who,  late  in  June,  came 
through  the  Union  lines  by  the  Mary- 
land back-door,  that  he  would  make 
peace  on  no  other  terms  than  a  recog- 
nition of  Southern  Independence.  (He 
might,  however,  agree  to  two  govern- 
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ments,  bound  together  by  a  league  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  —  for  all  external 
purposes  one,  for  all  internal  purposes 
two  ;  but  he  would  agree  to  nothing  bet- 
ter.) 

There  was  reason  to  consider  this  in- 
formation trustworthy,  and  to  believe  Mr 
Davis  (who  was  supposed  to  be  a  clear- 
minded  man)  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
doings  of  his  Niagara  satellites.  If  this 
were  true,  and  were  proven  to  be  true, 
— if  the  great  Rebel  should  reiterate  this 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  a  trustwor- 
thy witness,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
small  Rebels  were  opening  their  Quaker 
guns  on  the  country,  — would  not  the  Ni- 
agara negotiators  be  stripped  of  their  false 
colors,  and  their  low  schemes  be  exposed 
to  the  scorn  of  all  honest  men,  North  and 
South  ? 

I  may  have  thought  so ;  and  that  may 
have  been  another  reason  why  I  went  to 
Richmond. 

Third:  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Jaquess's  peace-movements  from 
their  inception.  Early  in  June  last  he 
wrote  me  from  a  battle-field  in  Georgia, 
announcing  his  intention  of  again  visit- 
ing the  Rebels,  and  asking  an  interview 
with  me  at  a  designated  place.  We  met, 
and  went  to  Washington  together.  Ar- 
riving there,  I  became  aware  that  obsta- 
cles were  in  the  way  of  his  further  pro- 
gress. Those  obstacles  could  be  remov- 
ed by  my  accompanying  him  ;  and  that,  to 
those  who  know  the  man  and  his  "  mis- 
sion," which  is  to  preach  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  men,  would  seem 
a  very  good  reason  why  I  went  to  Rich- 
mond. 

Fourth,— and  this  to  very  many  may 
appear  as  potent  as  any  of  the  preceding 
reasons,  — I  had  in  my  boyhood  a  strange 
fancy  for  church  -  belfries  and  liberty- 
poles.  This  fancy  led  me,  in  school-va- 
cations, to  perch  my  small  self  for  hours 
on  the  cross-beams  in  the  old  belfry,  and 
to  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  tall  pole 
which  still  surmounts  the  little  village- 

O 

green.  In  my  youth,  this  feeling  was 
simply  a  spirit  of  adventure ;  but  as  I 
grew  older  it  deepened  into  a  reverence 


for  what  those  old  bells  said,  and  a  love 
for  the  principle  of  which  that  old  liber- 
ty-pole is  now  only  a  crumbling  sym- 
bol. 

Had  not  events  shown  that  Jeff.  Davis 
had  never  seen  that  old  liberty-pole,  and 
never  heard  the  chimes  which  still  ring 
out  from  that  old  belfry  ?  Who  knew, 
in  these  days  when  every  wood-sawyer 
has  a  "  mission,"  but  /  had  a  "  mission," 
and  it  was  to  tell  the  Rebel  President 
that  Northern  liberty  -  poles  still  stand 
for  Freedom,  and  that  Northern  church- 
bells  still  peal  out,  "  Liberty  throughout 
the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of"? 

If  that  was  my  mission,  will  anybody 
blame  me  for  fanning  Mr.  Davis  with  a 
"  blast "  of  cool  Northern  "  wind  "  in 
this  hot  weather  ? 

But  enough  of  mystification.  The 
straightforward  reader  wants  a  straight- 
forward reason,  and  he  shall  have  it. 

We  went  to  Richmond  because  we 
hoped  to  pave  the  way  for  negotiations 
that  would  result  in  peace. 

If  we  should  succeed,  the  consciousness 
of  having  served  the  country  would,  we 
thought,  pay  our  expenses.  If  we  should 
fail,  but  return  safely,  we  might  still  serve 
the  country  by  making  public  the  cause 
of  our  failure.  If  we  should  fail,  and  not 
return  safely,  but  be  shot  or  hanged  as 
spies, — as  we  might  be,  for  we  could  have 
no  protection  from  our  Government,  and 
no  safe-conduct  from  the  Rebels,  —  two 
lives  would  be  added  to  the  thousands 
already  sacrificed  to  this  Rebellion,  but 
they  would  as  effectually  serve  the  coun- 
try as  if  lost  on  the  battle-field. 

These  are  the  reasons,  and  the  only 
reasons,  why  we  went  to  Richmond. 

HOW   WE   WENT   THERE. 

WE  went  there  in  an  ambulance,  and 
we  went  together,  —  the  Colonel  and  I ; 
and  though  two  men  were  never  more  un- 
like, we  worked  together  like  two  broth- 
ers, or  like  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  shears. 
That  we  got  in  was  owing,  perhaps,  to 
me ;  that  we  got  out  was  due  altogether 
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to  him ;  and  a  man  more  cool,  more  brave, 
more  self-reliant,  and  more  self-devoted 
than  that  quiet  "  Western  parson  "  it 
never  was  my  fortune  to  encounter. 

When  the  far-away  Boston  bells  were 
sounding  nine,  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  sixteenth  of  July,  we  took  our 
glorious  Massachusetts  General  by  the 
hand,  and  said  to  him,  — 

"  Good  bye.  If  you  do  not  see  us  with- 
in ten  days,  you  will  know  we  have  '  gone 
up."' 

"  If  I  do  not  see  you  within  that  time," 
he  replied,  "  I  '11  demand  you ;  and  if  they 
don't  produce  you,  body  and  soul,  I  '11 
take  two  for  one,  —  better  men  than  you 
are,  —  and  hang  them  higher  than  Ha- 
man.  My  hand  on  that.  Good  bye." 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  mounted  on  two  raw-bon- 
ed relics  of  Sheridan's  great  raid,  and 
armed  with  a  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis,  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief  tied  to  a  short 
stick,  and  an  honest  face,  —  this  last  was 
the  Colonel's,  —  we  rode  up  to  the  Rebel 
lines.  A  ragged,  yellow-faced  boy,  with 
a  carbine  in  one  hand,  and  another  white 
handkerchief  tied  to  another  short  stick 
in  the  other,  came  out  to  meet  us. 

"  Can  you  tell  us,  my  man,  where  to 
find  Judge  Ould,  the  Exchange  Com- 
missioner ?  " 

"  Yas.  Him  and  t'other  'Change  offi- 
cers is  over  ter  the  plantation  beyont 
Miss  Grover's.  Ye  '11  know  it  by  its 
hevin'  nary  door  nur  winder  [the  man- 
sion, he  meant].  They 's  all  busted  in. 
Foller  the  bridle-path  through  the  tim- 
ber, and  keep  your  rag  a-flyin',  fur  our 
boys  is  thicker  'n  huckelberries  in  them 
woods,  and  they  mought  pop  ye,  ef  they 
did  n't  seed  it." 

Thanking  him,  we  turned  our  horses 
into  the  "  timber,"  and,  galloping  rapidly 
on,  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  deserted 
plantation.  Lolling  on  the  grass,  in  the 
shade  of  the  windowless  mansion,  we 
found  the  Confederate  officials.  They 
rose  as  we  approached ;  and  one  of  us 
said  to  the  Judge,  —  a  courteous,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  in  a  Panama  hat, 
and  a  suit  of  spotless  white  drillings,  — 


"  We  are  late,  but  it 's  your  fault. 
Your  people  fired  at  us  down  the  river, 
and  we  had  to  turn  back  and  come  over- 
land." 

"  You  don't  suppose  they  saw  your 
flag?" 

"  No.  It  was  hidden  by  the  trees ; 
but  a  shot  came  uncomfortably  near  us. 
It  struck  the  water,  and  ricochetted  not 
three  yards  off.  A  little  nearer,  and  it 
would  have  shortened  me  by  a  head,  and 
the  Colonel  by  two  feet." 

"  That  would  have  been  a  sad  thing 
for  you  ;  but  a  miss,  you  know,  is  as  good 
as  a  mile,"  said  the  Judge,  evidently  en- 
joying the  "joke." 

"  We  hear  Grant  was  in  the  boat  that 
followed  yours,  and  was  struck  while  at 
dinner,"  remarked  Captain  Hatch,  the 
Judge's  Adjutant,  —  a  gentleman,  and 
about  the  best-looking  man  in  the  Con- 
federacy. 

"  Indeed !     Do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  of  course  " ;  and  his 
looks  asked  for  an  answer.  We  gave 
none,  for  all  such  information  is  contra- 
band. We  might  have  told  him  that 
Grant,  Butler,  and  Foster  examined  their 
position  from  Mrs.  Grover's  house, — about 
four  hundred  yards  distant,  —  two  hours 
after  the  Rebel  cannon  -  ball  danced  a 
break  -  down  on  the  Lieutenant  -  Gener- 
al's dinner-table. 

We  were  then  introduced  to  the  oth- 
er officials,  —  Major  Henniken  of  the 
War  Department,  a  young  man  former- 
ly of  New  York,  but  now  scorning  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Yankee,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Javins,  of  the  Provost- Guard 
of  Richmond.  This  latter  individual  was 
our  shadow  in  Dixie.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  stoutly  built,  with  a  short, 
thick  neck,  and  arms  and  shoulders  de- 
noting great  strength.  He  looked  a  nat- 
ural-born jailer,  and  much  such  a  char- 
acter as  a  timid  man  would  not  care  to 
encounter,  except  at  long  range  of  a  rifle 
warranted  to  fire  twenty  shots  a  minute, 
and  to  hit  every  time. 

To  give  us  a  moonlight  view  of  the 
Richmond  fortifications,  the  Judge  pro- 
posed to  start  after  sundown ;  and  as  it 
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wanted  some  hours  of  that  time,  we  seat- 
ed ourselves  on  the  ground,  and  enter- 
ed into  conversation.  The  treatment  of 
our  prisoners,  the  status  of  black  troops, 
and  non-combatants,  and  all  the  ques- 
tions which  have  led  to  the  suspension 
of  exchanges,  had  been  good-naturedly 
discussed,  when  the  Captain,  looking  up 
from  one  of  the  Northern  papers  we  had 
brought  him,  said, — 

"  Do  you  know,  it  mortifies  me  that 
you  don't  hate  us  as  we  hate  you  ?  You 
kill  us  as  Agassiz  kills  a  fly,  —  because 
you  love  us." 

"  Of  course  we  do.  The  North  is  be- 
ing crucified  for  love  of  the  South." 

"  If  you  love  us  so,  why  don't  you  let 
us  go  ?  "  asked  the  Judge,  rather  curtly. 

"  For  that  very  reason,  —  because  we 
love  you.  If  we  let  you  go,  with  slavery, 
and  your  notions  of  '  empire,'  you  'd  run 
straight  to  barbarism  and  the  Devil." 

"We  'd  take  the  risk  of  that.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  if  you  are  going  to  Mr. 
Davis  with  any  such  ideas,  you  might  as 
well  turn  back  at  once.  He  can  make 
peace  on  no  other  basis  than  Indepen- 
dence. Recognition  must  be  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  ending  of  all  negotia- 
tions. Our  people  will  accept  peace  on, 
no  other  terms." 

"I  think  you  are  wrong  there,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  When  I  was  here  a  year 
ago,  I  met  many  of  your  leading  men, 
and  they  all  assured  me  they  wanted 
peace  and  reunion,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  slavery.  Within  a  week,  a  man 
you  venerate  and  love  has  met  me  at 
Baltimore,  and  besought  me  to  come 
here,  and  offer  Mr.  Davis  peace  on  such 
conditions." 

"  That  may  be.  Some  of  our  old  men, 
who  are  weak  in  the  knees,  may  want 
peace  on  any  terms ;  but  the  Southern 
people  will  not  have  it  without  Indepen- 
dence. Mr.  Davis  knows  them,  and  you 
will  find  he  will  insist  upon  that.  Con- 
cede that,  and  we  '11  not  quarrel  about 
minor  matters." 

"  We  '11  not  quarrel  at  all.  But  it  's 
sundown,  and  time  we  were  '  on  to  Rich- 
mond.' " 


"  That 's  the  <  Tribune '  cry,"  said  the 
Captain,  rising ;  "  and  I  hurrah  for  the 
'  Tribune,'  for  it  's  honest,  and  —  I  want 
my  supper." 

We  all  laughed,  and  the  Judge  order- 
ed the  horses.  As  we  were  about  to  start, 
I  said  to  him,  — 

"  You  've  forgotten  our  parole." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that.  We  '11  at- 
tend to  that  at  Richmond." 

Stepping  into  his  carriage,  and  un- 
furling the  flag  of  truce,  he  then  led  the 
way,  by  a  "  short  cut,"  across  the  corn- 
field which  divided  the  mansion  from  the 
high-road.  We  followed  in  an  ambulance 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules,  our  shadow  — 
Mr.  Javins  —  sitting  between  us  and  the 
twilight,  and  Jack,  a  "  likely  darky," 
almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his  master's 
twelve  hundred  slaves,  ("De  ress  all 
stole,  Massa,  —  stole  by  you  Yankees,") 
occupying  the  front -seat,  and  with  a 
stout  whip  "  working  our  passage "  to 
Richmond. 

Much  that  was  amusing  and  interest- 
ing occurred  during  our  three  -  hours' 
journey,  but  regard  for  our  word  for- 
bids my  relating  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
we  saw  the  "  frowning  fortifications," 
we  "  flanked "  the  "  invincible  army," 
and,  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  planted 
our  flag  (against  a  lamp -post)  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  hostile  city.  As  we 
alighted  at  the  doorway  of  the  Spots- 
wood  Hotel,  the  Judge  said  to  the  Col- 
onel, — 

"  Button  your  outside-coat  up  closely. 
Your  uniform  must  not  be  seen  here." 

The  Colonel  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  and, 
without  stopping  to  register  our  names 
at  the  office,  we  followed  the  Judge  and 
the  Captain  up  to  No.  60.  It  was  a 
large,  square  room  in  the  fourth  story, 
•  with  an  unswept,  ragged  carpet,  and 
bare,  white  walls,  smeared  with  soot  and 
tobacco-juice.  Several  chairs,  a  marble- 
top  table,  and  a  pine  wash-stand  and 
clothes-press  straggled  about  the  floor, 
and  in  the  corners  were  three  beds,  gar- 
nished with  tattered  pillow-cases,  and 
covered  with  white  counterpanes,  grown 
gray  with  longing  for  soapsuds  and  a 
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wash-tub.  The  plainer  and  humbler  of 
these  beds  was  designed  for  the  burly 
Mr.  Javins;  the  others  had  been  made 
ready  for  the  extraordinary  envoys  (not 
envoys  extraordinary)  who,  in  defiance 
of  all  precedent  and  the  "  law  of  na- 
tions," had  just  then  "  taken  Richmond." 

A  single  gas-jet  was  burning  over  the 
mantel-piece,  and  above  it  I  saw  a  "  writ- 
ing on  the  wall "  which  implied  that  Jane 
Jackson  had  run  up  a  washing-score  of 
fifty  dollars  ! 

I  was  congratulating  myself  on  not 
having  to  pay  that  woman's  laundry-bills, 
when  the  Jr/Jge  said,  — 

"  You  want  supper.  What  shall  we 
prder  ? " 

"  A  slice  of  hot  corn-bread  would  make 
me  the  happiest  man  in  Richmond." 

The  Captain  thereupon  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  returning,  remarked, — 

"  The  landlord  swears  you  're  from 
Georgia.  He  says  none  but  a  Georgian 
would  call  for  corn-bread  at  this  time  of 
night." 

On  that  hint  we  acted,  and  when  our 
sooty  attendant  came  in  with  the  sup- 
per-things, we  discussed  Georgia  mines, 
Georgia  banks,  and  Georgia  mosquitoes, 
in  a  way  that  showed  we  had  been  bit- 
ten by  all  of  them.  In  half  an  hour  it 
was  noised  all  about  the  hotel  that  the 
two  gentlemen  the  Confederacy  was  tak- 
ing such  excellent  care  of  were  from 
Georgia. 

The  meal  ended,  and  a  quiet  smoke 
over,  our  entertainers  rose  to  go.  As 
the  Judge  bade  us  good -night,  he  said 
to  us,  — 

"  In  the  morning  you  had  better  ad- 
dress a  note  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  asking  the 
interview  with  the  President.  I  will 
call  at  ten  o'clock,  and  take  it  to  him." 

"  Very  well.  But  will  Mr.  Davis  see 
us  on  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  make  no  difference." 

WHAT    WE    DID    THERE. 

THE  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
which  we  took  in  our  room  with  Mr. 
Javins,  we  indited  a  note —  of  which  the 


following  is  a  copy  - 
Secretary  of  State. 


[September, 
to  the  Confederate 


"  Spotswood  House,  Richmond,  Va. 
"July  17th,  1864. 
"  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin, 

"  Secretary  of  State,  etc. 

"DEAR  SIR,  —  The  undersigned  re- 
spectfully solicit  an  interview  with  Pres- 
ident Davis. 

"  They  visit  Richmond  only  as  private 
citizens,  and  have  no  official  character  or 
authority ;  but  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Northern  people  relative  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  existing  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  a  free  interchange  of  views  be- 
tween President  Davis  and  themselves 
may  open  the  way  to  such  official  nego- 
tiations as  will  result  in  restoring  PEACR 
to  the  two  sections  of  our  distracted 
country. 

"  They,  therefore,  ask  an  interview 
with  the  President,  and  awaiting  your 
reply,  are 

"  Truly  and  respectfully  yours." 

This  was  signed  by  both  of  us ;  and 
when  the  Judge  called,  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed, we  sent  it  —  together  with  a 
commendatory  letter  I  had  received,  on 
setting  out,  from  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Davis— to  the  Rebel  Secretary.  In  half 
an  hour  Judge  Ould  returned,  saying, — 
"Mr.  Benjamin  sends  you  his  compli- 
ments, and  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
the  State  Department." 

We  found  the  Secretary  —  a  short, 
plump,  oily  little  man  in  black,  with  a 
keen  black  eye,  a  Jew  face,  a  yellow 
skin,  curly  black  hair,  closely  trimmed 
black  whiskers,  and  a  ponderous  gold 
watch  -  chain  —  in  the  northwest  room 
of  the  "  United  States  "  Custom-House. 
Over  the  door  of  this  room  were  the 
words,  "  State  Department,"  and  round 
its  walls  were  hung  a  few  maps  and  bat- 
tle-plans. In  one  corner  was  a  tier  of 
shelves  filled  with  books, —  among  which 
I  noticed  Headley's  "  History,"  Loss- 
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in<r's   "Pictorial,"    Parton's   "Butler," 

O  ' 

'  Greeley's  "  American  Conflict,"  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record," 
and  a  dozen  numbers  and  several  bound 
volumes  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  — 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was 
a  black-walnut  table,  covered  with  green 
cloth,  and  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
"  state  -  papers."  At  this  table  sat  the 
Secretary.  He  rose  as  we  entered,  and, 
as  Judge  Ould  introduced  us,  took  our 
hands,  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  to  meet  you, 
Gentlemen.  I  have  read  your  note,  and  " 
—  bowing  to  me  —  "  the  open  letter  you 
bring  from .  Your  errand  com- 
mands my  respect  and  sympathy.  Pray 
be  seated." 

As  we  took  the  proffered  seats,  the 
Colonel,  drawing  off  his  "duster,"  and 
displaying  his  uniform,  said,  — 

"  We  thank  you  for  this  cordial  recep- 
tion, Mr.  Benjamin.  We  trust  you  will 
be  as  glad  to  hear  us  as  you  are  to  see 
us." 

"No  doubt  I  shall  be,  for  you  come 
to  talk  of  peace.  Peace  is  what  we  all 
want." 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  here  to  see  Mr.  Davis.  Can  we 
see  him,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Do  you  bring  any  overtures  to  him 
from  your  Government  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir.  We  bring  no  overtures  and 
have  no  authority  from  our  Government. 
We  state  that  in  our  note.  We  would 
be  glad,  however,  to  know  what  terms 
will  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Davis.  If 
they  at  all  harmonize  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
views,  we  will  report  them  to  him,  and 
so  open  the  door  for  official  negotia- 
tions." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's views  ?  " 

"  One  of  us  is,  fully." 

"  Did  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  any  way,  author- 
ize you  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir.  We  came  with  his  pass,  but 
not  by  his  request.  We  say,  distinctly, 
we  have  no  official,  or  unofficial,  author- 
ity. We  come  as  men  and  Christians, 
not  as  diplomatists,  hoping,  in  a  frank 
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talk  with  Mr.  Davis,  to  discover  some 
way  by  which  this  war  may  be  stopped." 

"  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  will  repeat  what 
you  say  to  the  President,  and  if  he  fol- 
lows my  advice,  —  and  I  think  he  will, — 
he  will  meet  you.  He  will  be  at  church 
this  afternoon ;  so,  suppose  you  call  here 
at  nine  this  evening.  If  anything  should 
occur  in  the  mean  time  to  prevent  his  see- 
ing you,  I  will  let  you  know  through  Judge 
Ould." 

Throughout  this  interview  the  manner 
of  the  Secretary  was  cordial ;  but  with 
this  cordiality  was  a  strange  constraint 
and  diffidence,  almost  amounting  to  ti- 
midity, which  struck  both  my  companion 
and  myself.  Contrasting  his  manner  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Colonel,  I  almost 
fancied  our  positions  reversed,  —  that, 
instead  of  our  being  in  his  power,  the 
Secretary  was  in  ours,  and  momently  ex- 
pecting to  hear  some  unwelcome  sentence 
from  our  lips.  There  is  something,  after 
all,  in  moral  power.  Mr.  Benjamin  does 
not  possess  it,  nor  is  he  a  great  man.  He 
has  a  keen,  shrewd,  ready  intellect,  but 
not  the  stamina  to  originate,  or  even  to 
execute,  any  great  good  or  great  wicked- 
ness. 

After  a  day  spent  in  our  room,  con- 
versing with  the  Judge,  or  watching  the 
passers-by  in  the  street,— I  should  like  to 
tell  who  they  were  and  how  they  look- 
ed, but  such  information  is  just  now 
contraband,  —  we  called  again,  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Benjamin  occupied  his  previous 
seat  at  the  table,  and  at  his  right  sat  a 
spare,  thin-featured  man,  with  iron-gray 
hair  and  beard,  and  a  clear,  gray  eye 
full  of  life  and  vigor.  He  had  a  broad, 
massive  forehead,  and  a  mouth  and  chin 
denoting  great  energy  and  strength  of 
will.  His  face  was  emaciated,  and  much 
wrinkled,  but  his  features  were  good, 
especially  his  eyes, — though  one  of  them 
bore  a  scar,  apparently  made  by  some 
sharp  instrument.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
grayish-brown,  evidently  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture, and,  as  he  rose,  I  saw  that  he 
was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  His  man- 
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ners  were  simple,  easy,  and  quite  fasci- 
nating ;  and  he  threw  an  indescribable 
charm  into  his  voice,  as  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  said  to  us,  — 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Gentlemen. 
You  are  very  welcome  to  Richmond." 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  and  who  is  now  the  heart, 
soul,  and  brains  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy 1 

His  manner  put  me  entirely  at  my  ease, 
— the  Colonel  would  be  at  his,  if  he  stood 
before  Cscsar,  —  and  I  replied,  — 

"  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not 
often  you  meet  men  of  our  clothes,  and 
our  principles,  in  Richmond." 

"  Not  often,  —  not  so  often  as  I  could 
wish ;  and  I  trust  your  coming  may  lead 
to  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  the 
South." 

"  We  sincerely  hope  it  may." 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  tells  me  you  have  ask- 
ed to  see  me,  to  " 

And  he  paused,  as  if  desiring  we  should 
finish  the  sentence.  The  Colonel  re- 
plied, — 

"Yes,  Sir.  We  have  asked  this  in- 
terview in  the  hope  that  you  may  sug- 
gest some  way  by  which  this  war  can 
be  stopped.  Our  people  want  peace,  — 
your  people  do,  and  your  Congress  has 
recently  said  that  you  do.  We  have  come 
to  ask  how  it  can  be  brought  about." 

"  In  a  very  simple  way.  Withdraw 
your  armies  from  our  territory,  and  peace 
will  come  of  itself.  We  do  not  seek  to 
subjugate  you.  We  are  not  waging  an 
offensive  war,  except  so  far  as  it  is  of- 
fensive-defensive, —  that  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  forced  to  invade  you  to  prevent  your 
invading  us.  Let  us  alone,  and  peace 
will  come  at  once." 

"  But  we  cannot  let  you  alone  so  long 
as  you  repudiate  the  Union.  That  is  the 
one  thing  the  Northern  people  will  not 
surrender." 

"  I  know.  You  would  deny  to  us  what 
you  exact  for  yourselves,  —  the  right  of 
self-government." 

"  No,  Sir,"  I  remarked.     "  We  would 


deny  you  no  natural  right.  But  we 
think  Union  essential  to  peace ;  and,  Mr. 
Davis,  could  two  people,  with  the  same 
language,  separated  by  only  an  imagi- 
nary line,  live  at  peace  with  each  oth- 
er ?  Would  not  disputes  constantly  arise, 
and  cause  almost  constant  war  between 
them  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,— with  this  generation. 
You  have  sown  such  bitterness  at  the 
South,  you  have  put  such  an  ocean  of 
blood  between  the  two  sections,  that  I 
despair  of  seeing  any  harmony  in  my 
time.  Our  children  may  forget  this  war, 
but  we  cannot." 

"  I  think  the  bitterness  you  speak  of, 
Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  does  not  really 
exist.  We  meet  and  talk  here  as  friends ; 
our  soldiers  meet  and  fraternize  with  each 
other ;  and  I  feel  sure,  that,  if  the  Union 
were  restored,  a  more  friendly  feeling 
would  arise  between  us  than  has  ever 
existed.  The  war  has  made  us  know 
and  respect  each  other  better  than  be- 
fore. This  is  the  view  of  very  many 
Southern  men ;  I  have  had  it  from  many 
of  them,  —  your  leading  citizens." 

"  They  are  mistaken,"  replied  Mr. 
Davis.  "  They  do  not  understand  South- 
ern sentiment.  How  can  we  feel  any- 
thing but  bitterness  towards  men  who 
deny  us  our  rights?  If  you  enter  my 
house  and  drive  me  out  of  it,  am  I  not 
your  natural  enemy  ?  " 

"  You  put  the  case  too  strongly.  But 
we  cannot  fight  forever;  the  war  must 
end  at  some  time ;  we  must  finally  agree 
upon  something  ;  can  we  not  agree  now, 
and  stop  this  frightful  carnage  ?  We  are 
both  Christian  men,  Mr.  Davis.  Can  you, 
as  a  Christian  man,  leave  untried  any 
means  that  may  lead  to  peace  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot.  I  desire  peace  as  much 
as  you  do.  I  deplore  bloodshed  as  much 
as  you  do ;  but  I  feel  that  not  one  drop 
of  the  blood  shed  in  this  war  is  on  my 
hands,— I  can  look  up  to  my  God  and  say 
this.  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to  avert 
this  war.  I  saw  it  coming,  and  for  twelve 
years  I  worked  night  and  day  to  pre- 
vent it,  but  I  could  not.  The  North  was 
mad  and  blind  ;  it  would  not  let  us  gov- 
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ern  ourselves ;  and  so  the  war  came,  and 
now  it  must  go  on  till  the  last  man  of  this 
generation  falls  in  his  tracks,  and  his  chil- 
dren seize  his  musket  and  fight  his  bat- 
tle, unless  you  acknowledge  our  right  to 
self-government.  We  are  not  fighting 
for  slavery.  We  are  fighting  for  Inde- 
pendence,— and  that,  or  extermination, 
we  will  have." 

"  And  there  are,  at  least,  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  us  left ;  so  you  see  you 
have  a  work  before  you,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, with  a  decided  sneer. 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  exterminate  you," 
answered  the  Colonel.  "  I  believe  what 
I  have  said,  —  that  there  is  no  bitterness 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  peo- 
ple. The  North,  I  know,  loves  the  South. 
When  peace  comes,  it  will  pour  money 
and  means  into  your  hands  to  repair  the 
waste  caused  by  the  war ;  and  it  would 
now  welcome  you  back,  and  forgive 
you  all  the  loss  and  bloodshed  you  have 
caused.  But  we  must  crush  your  armies, 
and  exterminate  your  Government.  And 
is  not  that  already  nearly  done  ?  You 
are  wholly  without  money,  and  at  the  end 
of  your  resources.  Grant  has  shut  you 
up  in  Richmond.  Sherman  is  before  At- 
lanta. Had  you  not,  then,  better  accept 
honorable  terms  while  you  can  retain 
your  prestige,  and  save  the  pride  of  the 
Southern  people  ?  " 

Mr.  Davis  smiled. 

"  I  respect  your  earnestness,  Colonel, 
but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
situation.  We  are  not  exactly  shut  up 
in  Richmond.  If  your  papers  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  your  capital  that  is  in  dan- 
ger, not  ours.  Some  weeks  ago,  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan  to  whip  Lee,  and 
take  Richmond.  Lee  drove  him  in  the 
first  battle,  and  then  Grant  executed 
what  your  people  call  a  '  brilliant  flank- 
movement,'  and  fought  Lee  again.  Lee 
drove  him  a  second  time,  and  then  Grant 
made  another  '  flank-movement ' ;  and  so 
they  kept  on,— Lee  whipping,  and  Grant 
flanking,  —  until  Grant  got  where  he  is 
now.  And  what  is  the  net  result  ?  Grant 
has  lost  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  — more  than  Lee  had  at  the  outset, 


—  and  is  no  nearer  taking  Richmond 
than  at  first;  and  Lee,  whose  front  has 
never  been  broken,  holds  him  completely 
in  check,  and  has  men  enough  to  spare 
to  invade  Maryland,  and  threaten  Wash- 
ington 1  Sherman,  to  be  sure,  is  before 
Atlanta ;  but  suppose  he  is,  and  suppose 
he  takes  it  ?  You  know,  that,  the  farther 
he  goes  from  his  base  of  supplies,  the 
weaker  he  grows,  and  the  more  disas- 
trous defeat  will  be  to  him.  And  defeat 
may  come.  So,  in  a  military  view,  I 
should  certainly  say  our  position  was 
better  than  yours. 

"  As  to  money :  we  are  richer  than 
you  are.  You  smile ;  but  admit  that  our 
paper  is  worth  nothing,  — it  answers  as  a 
circulating  -  medium ;  and  we  hold  it  all 
ourselves.  If  every  dollar  of  it  were  lost, 
we  should,  as  we  have  no  foreign  debt, 
be  none  the  poorer.  But  it  is  worth 
something;  it  has  the  solid  basis  of  a 
large  cotton -crop,  while  yours  rests  on 
nothing,  and  you  owe  all  the  world.  As 
to  resources:  we  do  not  lack  for  arms 
or  ammunition,  and  we  have  still  a 
wide  territory  from  which  to  gather  sup- 
plies. So,  you  see,  we  are  not  in  ex- 
tremities. But  if  we  were, — if  we  were 
without  money,  without  food,  without 
weapons,  —  if  our  whole  country  were 
devastated,  and  our  armies  crushed  and 
disbanded, — could  we,  without  giving  up 
our  manhood,  give  up  our  right  to  gov- 
ern ourselves  ?  Would  you  not  rather 
die,  and  feel  yourself  a  man,  than  live, 
and  be  subject  to  a  foreign  power  ?  " 

"  From  your  stand-point  there  is  force 
in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  Colonel. 
"But  we  did  not  come  here  to  argue 
with  you,  Mr.  Davis.  We  came,  hoping 
to  find  some  honorable  way  to  peace ; 
and  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  say  what 
you  do.  When  I  have  seen  your  young 
men  dying  on  the  battle-field,  and  your 
old  men,  women,  and  children  starving 
in  their  homes,  I  have  felt  I  could  risk 
my  life  to  save  them.  For  that  reason 
I  am  here;  and  I  am  grieved,  grieved, 
that  there  is  no  hope." 

"I  know  your  motives,  Colonel  Jaquess, 
and  I  honor  you  for  them ;  but  what  can 
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I  do  more  than  I  am  doing  ?  I  would 
give  my  poor  life,  gladly,  if  it  would 
bring  peace  and  good -will  to  the  two 
countries ;  but  it  would  not.  It  is  with 
your  own  people  you  should  labor.  It 
is  they  who  desolate  our  homes,  burn 
our  wheat -fields,  break  the  wheels  of 
wagons  carrying  away  our  women  and 
children,  and  destroy  supplies  meant  for 
our  sick  and  wounded.  At  your  door 
lies  all  the  misery  and  the  crime  of  this 
war,  —  and  it  is  a  fearful,  fearful  ac- 
count." 

"Not  all  of  it,  Mr.  Davis.  I  admit  a 
fearful  account,  but  it  is  not  all  at  our 
door.  The  passions  of  both  sides  are 
aroused.  Unarmed  men  are  hanged, 
prisoners  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  by 
yourselves.  Elements  of  barbarism  are 
entering  the  war  on  both  sides,  that  should 
make  us — you  and  me,  as  Christian  men 
—  shudder  to  think  of.  In  God's  name, 
then,  let  us  stop  it.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing, concede  something,  to  bring  about 
peace.  You  cannot  expect,  with  only 
four  and  a  half  millions,  as  Mr.  Benja- 
min says  you  have,  to  hold  out  forever 
against  twenty  millions." 

Again  Mr.  Davis  smiled. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  are  twenty 
millions  at  the  North  determined  to 
crush  us  ?  " 

"  I  do,  —  to  crush  your  government. 
A  small  number  of  our  people,  a  very 
small  number,  are  your  friends, —  Seces- 
sionists. The  rest  differ  about  measures 
and  candidates,  but  are  united  in  the  de- 
termination to  sustain  the  Union.  Who- 
ever is  elected  in  November,  he  must  be 
committed  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

Mr.  Davis  still  looking  incredulous, 
I  remarked,  — 

"  It  is  so,  Sir.  Whoever  tells  you  oth- 
erwise deceives  you.  I  think  I  know 
Northern  sentiment,  and  I  assure  you  it 
is  so.  You  know  we  have  a  system  of 
lyceum  -  lecturing  in  our  large  towns. 
At  the  close  of  these  lectures,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  people  to  come  upon  the 
platform  and  talk  with  the  lecturer. 
This  gives  him  an  excellent  opportunity 


of  learning  public  sentiment.  Last  win- 
ter I  lectured  before  nearly  a  hundred 
of  such  associations,  all  over  the  North, 
—  from  Dubuque  to  Bangor,  —  and  I 
took  pains  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  people.  I  found  a  unanimous  de- 
termination to  crush  the  Rebellion  and 
save  the  Union  at  every  sacrifice.  The 
majority  are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
nearly  all  of  those  opposed  to  him  are 
opposed  to  him  because  they  think  he 
does  not  fight  you  with  enough  vigor. 
The  radical  Republicans,  who  go  for 
slave-suffrage  and  thorough  confiscation, 
are  those  who  will  defeat  him,  if  he  is 
defeated.  But  if  he  is  defeated  before 
the  people,  the  House  will  elect  a  worse 
man, — I  mean,  worse  for  you.  It  is  more 
radical  than  he  is, — you  can  see  that 
from  Mr.  Ashley's  Reconstruction  Bill, — 
and  the  people  are  more  radical  than  the 
House.  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  know,  is  about 
to  call  out  five  hundred  thousand  more 
men,  and  I  can't  see  how  you  can  resist 
much  longer;  but  if  you  do,  you  will 
only  deepen  the  radical  feeling  of  the 
Northern  people.  They  will  now  give 
you  fair,  honorable,  generous  terms ;  but 
let  them  suffer  much  more,  let  there  be 
a  dead  man  in  every  house,  as  there  is 
now  in  every  village,  and  they  will  give 
you  no  terms,  —  they  will  insist  on  hang- 
ing every  Rebel  south  of Pardon 

my  terms.  I  mean  no  offence." 

"  You  give  no  offence,"  he  replied, 
smiling  very  pleasantly.  "  I  would  n't 
have  you  pick  your  words.  This  is  a 
frank,  free  talk,  and  I  like  you  the  bet- 
ter for  saying  what  you  think.  Go  on." 

"I  was  merely  going  to  say,  that,  let 
the  Northern  people  once  really  feel  the 
war,— they  do  not  feel  it  yet, — and  they 
will  insist  on  hanging  every  one  of  your 
leaders." 

"  Well,  admitting  all  you  say,  I  can't 
see  how  it  affects  our  position.  There 
are  some  things  worse  than  hanging  or 
extermination.  We  reckon  giving  up 
the  righj,  of  self-government  one  of  those 
things." 

"  By  self-government  you  mean  dis- 
union, —  Southern  Independence  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  And  slavery,  you  say,  is  no  longer 
an  element  in  the  contest." 

"  No,  it  is  not,  it  never  was  an  essential 
element.  It  was  only  a  means  of  bringing 
other  conflicting  elements  to  an  earlier 
culmination.  It  fired  the  musket  which 
was  already  capped  and  loaded.  There 
are  essential  differences  between  the 
North  and  the  South  that  will,  however 
this  war  may  end,  make  them  two  na- 
tions." 

"  You  ask  me  to  say  what  I  think. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  1  know  the 
South  pretty  well,  and  never  observed 
those  differences  ?  " 

u  Then  you  have  not  used  your  eyes. 
My  sight  is  poorer  than  yours,  but  I  have 
seen  them  for  years." 

The  laugh  was  upon  me,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin enjoyed  it. 

"  Well,  Sir,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  un- 
derstand you,  the  dispute  between  your 
government  and  ours  is  narrowed  down 
to  this  :  Union  or  Disunion." 

"  Yes ;  or  to  put  it  in  other  words : 
Independence  or  Subjugation." 

"  Then  the  two  governments  are  irrec- 
oncilably apart.  They  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight  it  out.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  people.  They  are  tired  of  fight- 
ing, and  want  peace ;  and  as  they  bear  all 
the  burden  and  suffering  of  the  war,  is 
it  not  right  they  should  have  peace,  and 
have  it  on  such  terms  as  they  like  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Be  a  little 
more  explicit." 

"  Well,  suppose  the  two  governments 
should  agree  to  something  like  this :  To 
go  to  the  people  with  two  propositions  : 
say,  Peace,  with  Disunion  and  Southern 
Independence,  as  your  proposition,— and 
Peace,  with  Union,  Emancipation,  No 
Confiscation,  and  Universal  Amnesty,  as 
ours.  Let  the  citizens  of  all  the  United 
States  (as  they  existed  before  the  war) 
vote  '  Yes,'  or  '  No,'  on  these  two  prop- 
ositions, at  a  special  election  within  six- 
ty days.  If  a  majority  votes  Disunion, 
our  government  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
to  let  you  go  in  peace.  If  a  majority 
votes  Union,  yours  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
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to  stay  in  peace.  The  two  governments 
can  contract  in  this  way,  and  the  people, 
though  constitutionally  unable  to  decide 
on  peace  or  war,  can  elect  which  of  the 
two  propositions  shall  govern  their  rulers. 
Let  Lee  and  Grant,  meanwhile,  agree  to 
an  armistice.  This  would  sheathe  the 
sword  ;  and  if  once  sheathed,  it  would 
never  again  be  drawn  by  this  genera- 
tion." 

"  The  plan  is  altogether  impracticable. 
If  the  South  were  only  one  State,  it  might 
work ;  but  as  it  is,  if  one  Southern  State 
objected  to  emancipation,  it  would  nul- 
lify the  whole  thing ;  for  you  are  aware 
the  people  of  Virginia  cannot  vote  sla- 
very out  of  South  Carolina,  nor  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  vote  it  out  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

"  But  three-fourths  of  the  States  can 
amend  the  Constitution.  Let  it  be  done 
in  that  way,  —  in  any  way,  so  that  it  be 
done  by  the  people.  I  am  not  a  states- 
man or  a  politician,  and  I  do-  not  know 
just  how  such  a  plan  could  be  carried 
out ;  but  you  get  the  idea,  —  that  the 
PEOPLE  shall  decide  the  question." 

"  That  the  majority  shall  decide  it, 
you  mean.  We  seceded  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  this  would 
subject  us  to  it  again." 

"  But  the  majority  must  rule  finally, 
either  with  bullets  or  ballots." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Neither 
current  events  nor  history  shows  that  the 
majority  rules,  or  ever  did  rule.  The 
contrary,  I  think,  is  true.  Why,  Sir,  the 
man  who  should  go  before  the  Southern 
people  with  such  a  proposition,  with  any 
proposition  which  implied  that  the  North 
was  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  South,  could 
not  live  here  a  day.  He  would  be  hang- 
ed to  the  first  tree,  without  judge  or  jury." 

"Allow  me  to  doubt  that.  I  think  it 
more  likely  he  would  be  hanged,  if  he  let 
the  Southern  people  know  the  majority 
could  n't  rule,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Davis,  also  smiling  most  good-humored- 
ly.  "  I  give  you  leave  to  proclaim  it 
from  every  house-top  in  the  South." 
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"  But,  seriously,  Sir,  you  let  the  ma- 
jority rule  in  a  single  State ;  why  not 
let  it  rule  in  the  whole  country  ?  " 

"  Because  the  States  are  independent 
and  sovereign.  The  country  is  not.  It 
is  only  a  confederation  of  States  ;  or 
rather  it  was :  it  is  now  two  confedera- 
tions." 

"  Then  we  are  not  a  people,  —  we  are 
only  a  political  partnership  ?  " 

"That  is  all." 

"  Your  very  name,  Sir, '  United  States,' 
implies  that,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin.  "  But, 
tell  me,  are  the  terms  you  have  named — 
Emancipation,  No  Confiscation,  and  Uni- 
versal Amnesty  —  the  terms  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  authorized  you  to  offer  us  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  author- 
ize me  to  offer  you  any  terms.  But  I 
think  both  he  and  the  Northern  people, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  would  assent  to 
some  such  conditions." 

"  They  are  very  generous,"  replied 
Mr.  Davis,  for  the  first  time  during  the 
interview  showing  some  angry  feeling. 
"  But  Amnesty,  Sir,  applies  to  criminals. 
We  have  committed  no  crime.  Confis- 
cation is  of  no  account,  unless  you  can  en- 
force it.  And  Emancipation !  You  have 
already  emancipated  nearly  two  mill- 
ions of  our  slaves,  —  and  if  you  will  take 
care  of  them,  you  may  emancipate  the 
rest.  I  had  a  few  when  the  war  began. 
I  was  of  some  use  to  them ;  they  never 
were  of  any  to  me.  Against  their  will 
you  '  emancipated '  them ;  and  you  may 
'  emancipate '  every  negro  in  the  Con- 
federacy, but  we  will  be  free  !  We  will 
govern  ourselves.  We  will  do  it,  if  we 
have  to  see  every  Southern  plantation 
sacked,  and  every  Southern  city  in 
flames." 

"  I  see,  Mr.  Davis,  it  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue this  conversation,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
you  will  pardon  us,  if  we  have  seemed  to 
press  our  views  with  too  much  pertinaci- 
ty. We  love  the  old  flag,  and  that  must 
be  our  apology  for  intruding  upon  you 
at  all." 

"  You  have  not  intruded  upon  me," 
he  replied,  resuming  his  usual  manner. 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  both.  I 


once  loved  the  old  flag  as  well  as  you  do ; 
I  would  have  died  for  it ;  but  now  it  is  to 
me  only  the  emblem  of  oppression." 

"  I  hope  the  day  may  never  come,  Mr. 
Davis,  when  /  say  that,"  said  the  Col- 
onel. 

A  half-  hour's  conversation  on  other 
topics  —  not  of  public  interest  —  ensued, 
and  then  we  rose  to  go.  As  we  did  so, 
the  Rebel  President  gave  me  his  hand, 
and,  bidding  me  a  kindly  good-bye,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  seeing  me  again  in 
Richmond  in  happier  times, — when  peace 
should  have  returned ;  but  with  the  Col- 
onel his  parting  was  particularly  cordial. 
Taking  his  hand  in  both  of  his,  he  said 
to  him,  — 

"  Colonel,  I  respect  your  character  and 
your  motives,  and  I  wish  you  well,  —  I 
wish  you  every  good  I  can  wish  you  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  of  the  'Con- 
federacy." 

The  quiet,  straightforward  bearing  and 
magnificent  moral  courage  of  our  "  fight- 
ing parson"  had  evidently  impressed  Mr. 
Davis  very  favorably. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  room,  he  add- 
ed,- 

"  Say  to  Mr.  Lincoln  from  me,  that 
I  shall  at  any  time  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive proposals  for  peace  on  the  basis  of 
our  Independence.  It  will  be  useless 
to  approach  me  with  any  other." 

When  we  went  out,  Mr.  Benjamin 
called  Judge  Ould,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing during  •  the  whole  interview  —  two 
hours —  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
we  passed  down  the  stairway  together. 
As  I  put  my  arm  within  that  of  the  Judge, 
he  said  to  me,  — 

"  Well,  what  is  the  result  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  war, — war  to  the  knife." 

"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  — 
let  him  alone,"  added  the  Colonel,  sol- 
emnly. 

I  should  like  to  relate  the  incidents 
of  the  next  day,  when  we  visited  Castle 
Thunder,  Libby  Prison,  and  the  hospi- 
tals occupied  by  our  wounded ;  but  the 
limits  of  a  magazine-article  will  not  per- 
mit. I  can  only  say  that  at  sundown  we 
passed  out  of  the  Rebel  lines,  and  at  ten 
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o'clock  that  night  stretched  our  tired 
limbs  on  the  "  downy  "  cots  in  General 
Butler's  tent,  thankful,  devoutly  thank- 
ful, that  we  were  once  again  under  the 
folds  of  the  old  flag. 

Thus  ended  our  visit  to  Richmond. 
I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  it  faithfully. 
The  conversation  with  Mr.  Davis  I  took 
down  shortly  after  entering  the  Union 
lines,  and  I  have  tried  to  report  his  exact 
language,  extenuating  nothing,  and  color- 
ing nothing  that  he  said.  Some  of  his 
sentences,  as  I  read  them  over,  appear 
stilted  and  high-flown,  but  they  did  not 
sound  so  when  uttered.  As  listened  to, 
they  seemed  the  simple,  natural  language 
of  his  thought.  He  spoke  deliberately, 
apparently  weighing  every  word,  and 
knowing  well  that  all  he  said  would  be( 
given  to  the  public. 

He  is  a  man  of  peculiar  ability.  Our 
interview  with  him  explained  to  me  why, 
with  no  money  and  no  commerce,  with 
nearly  every  one  of  their  important  cities 


in  our  hands,  and  with  an  army  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  and  equipment  to 
ours,  the  Rebels  have  held  out  so  long. 
It  is  because  of  the  sagacity,  energy, 
and  indomitable  will  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Without  him  the  Rebellion  would  crum- 
ble to  pieces  in  a  day ;  with  him  it  may 
continue  to  be,  even  in  disaster,  a  power 
that  will  tax  the  whole  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation. 

The  Southern  masses  want  peace. 
Many  of  the  Southern  leaders  want  it, 
—  both  my  companion  and  I,  by  corre- 
spondence and  intercourse  with  them, 
know  this;  but  there  can  be  no  peace 
so  long  as  Mr.  Davis  controls  the  South. 
Ignoring  slavery,  he  himself  states  the  is- 
sue,— the  only  issue  with  him, — Union,  or 
Disunion.  That  is  it.  We  must  conquer, 
or  be  conquered.  We  can  negotiate  only 
with  the  bayonet.  We  can  have  peace 
and  union  only  by  putting  forth  all  our 
strength,  crushing  the  Southern  armies, 
and  overthrowing  the  Southern  govern- 
ment. 
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Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  By 
JAMES  FARTON.  New  York  :  Mason 
Brothers.  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 

,/ 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
work,  we  must  remember  that  it  covers 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  full 
of  great  events,  if  not  of  great  men ;  that 
it  begins  with  Boston  and  Philadelphia  as 
small  provincial  towns,  and  leaves  them 
the  thriving  capitals  of  independent  States ; 
that  it  finds  colonial  energy  struggling 
with  metropolitan  jealousy  and  ignorance; 
that  it  follows  the  struggle  through  all  its 
phases,  until  the  restrictions  of  the  mother 
became  oppression,  and  the  love  of  the 
children  was  converted  into  hatred ;  that  it 
traces  the  growth  and  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  —  the  dawn  of  American  in- 
vention, so  full  of  promise,  —  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  self-government, 
so  full  of  power,— the  bitter  contest,  so  full 


of  lessons  which,  used  aright,  might  have 
spared  us  more  than  half  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  present  war. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  work, 
we  must  remember  that  the  inner  and  the 
outer  life  of  the  subject  of  it  are  equally  full 
of  marvels  ;  that,  beginning  by  cutting  off 
candle-wicks  in  a  tallow-chandler's  shop  in 
Boston,  he  ended  as  the  greatest  scientific 
discoverer  among  those  men  renowned  for 
science  who  composed  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  ;  that,  with  the  aid  of  an  odd  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Spectator,"  used  according 
to  his  own  conception  of  the  best  way  of 
using  it,  he  made  himself  master  of  a 
pure,  simple,  graceful,  and  effective  English 
style ;  that  the  opinions  and  maxims  which 
he  drew  from  his  own  observation  and  re- 
flection have  passed  into  the  daily  life  of 
millions,  warning,  strengthening,  cheer- 
ing, and  guiding ;  that  he  succeeded  in 
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the  most  difficult  negotiations,  was  a  lead- 
er of  public  opinion  on  the  most  important 
questions,  and,  holding  his  way  cheerfully, 
resolutely,  and  lovingly  to  the  end,  left 
the  world  wiser  in  many  things,  and  in 
some  better,  for  the  eighty-four  years  that 
he  had  passed  in  it. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that,  among  the 
many  things  which  this  wonderful  old  man 
did,  was  to  tell  us  half  the  story  of  his  own 
life,  and  with  such  unaffected  simplicity, 
such  evident  sincerity,  and  such  attractive 
grace,  as  to  make  it  —  as  far  as  it  goes  — 
the  most  perfect  production  of  its  class. 
Then  why  attempt  to  do  it  over  again  ?  is 
the  question  that  naturally  springs  to  ev- 
ery lip,  on  reading  the  title  of  Mr.  Parton's 
book. 

Mr.  Parton  has  anticipated  this  question, 
and  answered  it.  "  Autobiography  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  kinds 
of  composition  ;  but  autobiography  can 
never  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  biography,  be- 
cause to  no  man  is  the  giftie  given  of  see- 
ing himself  as  others  see  him.  Rousseau's 
Confessions  are  a  miracle  of  candor  :  they 
reveal  much  concerning  a  certain  weak, 
wandering,  diseased,  miserable,  wicked 
Jean  Jacques  ;  but  of  that  marvellous 
Rousseau  whose  writings  thrilled  Europe 
they  contain  how  much  ?  Not  one  word. 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  relates  a  thou- 
sand pleasant  things,  but  it  does  not  tell 
us  what  manner  of  person  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay  was.  Franklin's  Autobiography  gives 
agreeable  information  respecting  a  saga- 
cious shopkeeper  of  Philadelphia,  but  has 
little  to  impart  to  us  respecting  the  grand 
Franklin,  the  world's  Franklin,  the  philos- 
opher, the  statesman,  the  philanthropist. 
A  man  cannot  reveal  his  best  self,  nor,  un- 
less he  is  a  Rousseau,  his  worst.  Perhaps 
he  never  knows  either." 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Parton's  work  is,  as 
the  basis  of  every  satisfactory  biography 
must  be,  the  writings  of  its  subject.  "  Af- 
ter all,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Jared  Sparks's  ex- 
cellent edition  of  the  '  Life  and  Works  of 
Franklin,'  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
him The  libraries,  the  public  rec- 
ords, and  the  private  collections  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States,  were 
so  diligently  searched  by  Dr.  Sparks,  that, 
though  seven  previous  editions  of  the 
works  of  Franklin  had  appeared,  he  was 
able  to  add  to  his  publication  the  astonish- 


ing number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  composition  never  be- 
fore collected,  of  which  four  hundred  and 
fifty  had  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
To  unwearied  diligence  in  collecting  Dr. 
Sparks  added  an  admirable  talent  in  elu- 
cidating. His  notes  are  always  such  as  an 
intelligent  reader  would  desire,  and  they 
usually  contain  all' the  information  needed 
for  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  Dr.  Sparks's  edition  is  a  monu- 
ment at  once  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  to  his  own  diligence,  tact, 
and  faithfulness."  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  copying  this  passage,  both  because  it 
seems  to  illustrate  the  spirit  which  Mr. 
Parton  brought  to  his  task,  and  because 
the  value  of  Mr.  Sparks's  labors  have  not 
always  been  so  freely  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  been  freest  in  their  use  of 
them. 

To  a  careful  study  of  those  volumes 
Mr.  Parton  has  added  patient  and  exten- 
sive research  among  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  time,  and,  apparently,  a 
wide  range  of  general  reading.  Thus  he 
has  filled  his  work  with  facts,  some  curi- 
ous, some  new,  and  all  interesting,  as  well 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  times  as  upon 
the  man.  He  is  a  good  delver,  a  good  sift- 
er, and,  what  is  equally  important,  a  good 
interpreter,  —  not  merely  bringing  facts  to 
the  light,  but  compelling  them  to  give  out, 
like  Correggio's  pictures,  a  light  of  their 
own.  He  possesses,  too,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  power  of  forming  for  himself  a 
conception  of  his  subject  as  a  whole,  keep- 
ing it  constantly  before  his  mind  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  parts,  and  thus  bringing 
it  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Franklin's  true  place  in  history  has  never 
before  been  assigned  him  upon  such  incon- 
trovertible evidence. 

If  we  were  to  undertake  to  name  the 
parts  of  this  work  which  have  given  us 
most  satisfaction,  we  should,  although  with 
some  hesitation,  name  the  admirable  chap- 
ters which  Mr.  Parton  has  devoted  to 
Franklin's  diplomatic  labors  in  England 
and  France.  In  none  of  his  good  works 
has  that  great  man  been  more  exposed  to 
calumny,  or  treated  with  more  barefaced 
ingratitude  by  those  who  profited  most  by 
them,  than  in  bringing  to  light  the  danger- 
ous letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  Even 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  apologetic 
biographer  of  John  Adams  repeats  the  ac- 
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cusation  of  moral  obliquity  in  a  tone  that 
would  hardly  have  been  misplaced  in  a 
defence  of  VVecUlerburn.  Mr.  Parton  tells 
the  story  with  great  simplicity,  and,  with- 
out entering  into  any  unnecessary  disqui- 
sition, accepts  for  his  commentary  upon  it 
Mr.  Bancroft's  wise,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
unanswerable  conclusion.  "  Had  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  thus  laid  bare  aimed  at 
the  life  of  a  minister  or  the  king,  any  hon- 
est man  must  have  immediately  communi- 
cated the  discovery  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  :  to  conspire  to  introduce  into  Amer- 
ica a  military  government,  and  abridge 
American  liberty,  was  a  more  heinous 
crime,  of  which  irrefragable  evidence  had 
now  come  to  light." 

Never,  too,  was  philosopher  more  se- 
verely tried  than  Franklin  was  tried  by 
the  colleagues  whom  Congress  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  as  clogs  upon  the  great 
wheel  which  he  was  turning  so  skilfully. 
And  this,  too,  Mr.  Parton  has  set  in  full 
light,  not  by  the  special  pleading  of  the 
apologist,  but  by  the  documentary  re- 
searches of  the  historian. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  in  this 
work  which  we  could  have  wished  some- 
what different  from  what  they  are.  Mr. 
Parton's  fluent  and  forcible  style  some- 
times degenerates  into  flippancy.  We 
could  cite  many  instances  of  felicitous 
expression,  some,  also,  of  bad  taste,  and 
some  of  hasty  assertion.  "  Clubable "  is 
'  hardly  a  good  enough  word  to  bear  fre- 
quent repetition.  "  This  question  was  a 
complete  baffler  "  is  too  much  like  slang 
to  be  admitted  into  the  good  company 
which  Mr.  Parton's  sentences  usually 
keep.  We  were  not  aware  that  "  Physi- 
cian, heal  thyself"  was  a  stock  classical 
allusion.  We  do  not  believe  —  for  Dante 
and  Milton  would  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  us,  even  if  the  vast  majority  of 
other  great  men  did  not — that  "it  is  only 
second-rate  men  who  have  great  aims." 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  style  of  the 
"  Spectator  "  is  an  "  easily  imitated  style  " ; 
for,  of  the  hundreds  who  have  tried,  how 
many,  besides  Franklin,  have  really  suc- 
ceeded in  imitating  it  ?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Latin  and  Greek  are  an  "  ob- 
structing nuisance,"  or  that  the  student  of 
Homer  and  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Caesar  and 
Cicero  and  Tacitus  is  merely  studying 
'  the  prattle  of  infant  man,"  or  "  adding 


the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  to  the  igno- 
rance he  was  born  with."  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  by  such  studies 
that  Gibbon  and  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  and 
Grote  acquired  their  marvellous  power  of 
discovering  historical  truth  and  detecting 
historical  error,  and  that  from  no  modern 
language  could  they  have  received  such 
discipline. 

But  we  not  only  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment, but  admire  the  simple  energy  of  the 
expression,  when  he  says  that  "  Franklin 
was  the  man  of  all  others  then  alive  who 
possessed  in  the  greatest  perfection  the  . 
four  grand  requisites  for  the  successful  ob- 
servation of  Nature  or  the  pursuit  of  lit- 
erature,—  a  sound  and  great  understand- 
ing, patience,  dexterity,  and  an  indepen- 
dent income."  Equally  judicious  and 
equally  well  -  expressed  is  the  following 
passage  upon  the  Penns  : — "  Thomas  Penn 
was  a  man  of  business,  careful,  saving,  and 
methodical.  Richard  Penn  was  a  spend- 
thrift. Both  were  men  of  slender  abilities, 
and  not  of  very  estimable  character.  They 
had  done  some  liberal  acts  for  the  Prov- 
ince, such  as  sending  over  presents  to  the 
Library  of  books  and  apparatus,  and  can- 
non for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia.  If 
the  Pennsylvania^  had  been  more  sub- 
missive, they  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tinued their  benefactions.  But,  unhappi- 
ly, they  cherished  those  erroneous,  those 
Tory  notions  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  Lord  Bute  infused  into  the  con- 
tracted mind  of  George  III.,  and  which 
cost  that  dull  and  obstinate  monarch,  first, 
his  colonies,  and  then  his  senses.  It  is 
also  rooted  in  the  British  mind,  that  a 
landholder  is  entitled  to  the  particular  re- 
spect of  his  species.  These  Penns,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pride  of  possessing  acres  by 
the  million,  felt  themselves  to  be  the  lords 
of  the  land  they  owned,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple who  dwelt  upon  it."  And  in  speak- 
ing of  English  ideas  of  American  resist- 
ance :  —  "Englishmen  have  made  sublime 
sacrifices  to  principle,  but  they  appear 
slow  to  believe  that  any  other  people  can." 
And,  "  George  III.  sat  upon  a  constitu- 
tional throne,  but  he  had  an  unconstitu- 
tional mind."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  comprehensive  sentence  than  the 
following:  —  "The  counsel  employed  by 
Mr.  Mauduit  was  Alexander  Wedderburn, 
a  sharp,  unprincipled  Scotch  barrister,  des- 
tined to  scale  all  the  heights  of  prefer-  ' 
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ment  which  shameless  subserviency  could 
reach." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples, 
but  we  have  given,  we  believe,  more  than 
enough  to  show  that  we  look  upon  Mr. 
Parton's  "  Franklin  "  as  a  work  of  very 
great  value. 


The  Maine  Woods.  By  HENRY  D.  THO- 
KEACT,  Author  of  "  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  "  Wai- 
den,"  "  Excursions,"  etc.,  etc.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 

THE  steadily  growing  fame  of  Tho- 
reau  has  this  characteristic,  that  it  is,  like 
his  culture,  a  purely  American  product, 
and  is  no  pale  reflection  of  the  cheap  glo- 
ries of  an  English  reprint.  Whether  he 
would  have  gained  or  lost  by  a  more  cos- 
mopolitan training  or  criticism  is  not  the 
question  now ;  but  certain  it  is  that  neither 
of  these  things  went  to  the  making  of  his 
fame.  Classical  and  Oriental  reading  he 
had  ;  but  beyond  these  he  cared  for  noth- 
ing which  the  men  and  meadows  of  Con- 
cord could  not  give,  and  for  this  voluntary 
abnegation,  half  whimsical,  half  sublime, 
the  world  repaid  him  with  life-long  obscu- 
rity, and  will  yet  repay  him  with  perma- 
nent renown. 

His  choice  of  subjects,  too,  involves  the 
same  double  recompense ;  for  no  books  are 
less  dazzling  or  more  immortal  than  those 
whose  theme  is  external  Nature.  Nothing 
else  wears  so  well.  History  becomes  so 
rapidly  overlaid  with  details,  and  its  as- 
pects change  so  fast,  that  the  most  elabo- 
rate work  soon  grows  obsolete ;  while  a 
thoroughly  sincere  and  careful  book  on 
Nature  cannot  be  superseded,  and  lives 
forever.  Its  basis  is  real  and  permanent. 
There  will  always  be  birds  and  flowers, 
nights  and  mornings.  The  infinite  fasci- 
nations of  mountains  and  of  forests  will 
outlast  this  war,  and  the  next,  and  the 
race  that  makes  the  war.  The  same  so- 
lidity of  material  which  has  guarantied 
permanence  to  the  fame  of  Izaak  Walton 
and  White  of  Selborne  will  as  surely  se- 
cure that  of  Thoreau,  who  excels  each 
of  these  writers  upon  his  own  ground, 
while  superadding  a  wider  culture,  a  lof- 
tier thought,  and  a  fine,  though  fantastic, 
literary  skill.  All  men  may  not  love  Na- 
ture, but  all  men  ultimately  love  her  lov- 


ers. And  of  those  lovers,  past  or  present, 
Thoreau  is  the  most  profound  in  his  devo- 
tion, and  the  most  richly  repaid. 

Against  these  great  merits  are  to  be  set, 
no  doubt,  some  formidable  literary  defects  : 
an  occasional  mistiness  of  expression,  like 
the  summit  of  Katahdin,  as  he  himself  de- 
scribes it,  —  one  vast  fog,  with  here  and 
there  a  rock  protruding ;  also,  an  occasional 
sandy  barrenness,  like  his  beloved  Cape 
Cod.  In  truth,  he  never  quite  completed  the 
transition  from  the  observer  to  the  artist 
With  the  power  of  constructing  sentences 
as  perfectly  graceful  as  a  hemlock -bough, 
he  yet  displays  the  most  wayward  apti- 
tude for  literary  caterpillars'-nests  and  all 
manner  of  disfigurements.  The  same  want 
of  artistic  habit  appears  also  in  his  wilful 
disregard  of  all  rules  of  proportion.  He 
depicts  an  Indian,  for  instance,  with  such 
minute  observation  and  admirable  verbal 
skill  that  one  feels  as  if  neither  Catlin  nor 
Schoolcraft  ever  saw  the  actual  creature  ; 
but  though  the  table-talk  of  the  aboriginal 
may  seem  for  a  time  more  suggestive  than 
that  of  Coleridge  or  Macaulay,  yet  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  his,  like  theirs,  be- 
comes a  bore. 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  one  finds 
in  Thoreau  an  unnecessary  defiance  of 
tone,  and  a  very  resolute  non-appreciation 
of  many  things  which  a  larger  mental  di- 
gestion can  assimilate  without  discomfort. 
In  his  dealings  with  Nature  he  is  sweet, 
genial,  patient,  wise.  In  his  dealings  with 
men  he  exasperates  himself  over  the  least 
divergence  from  the  desired  type.  Before 
any  over  -  tendency  to  the  amenities  and 
luxuries  of  civilization,  in  particular,  he  be- 
comes unreasonable  and  relentless.  Hence 
there  appears  something  hard  and  ungen- 
ial  in  his  views  of  life,  utterly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  delicate  tenderness  which  he 
shows  in  the  woods.  The  housekeeping 
of  bees  and  birds  he  finds  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, but  for  the  home  and  cradle  of  the 
humblest  human  pair  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  even  toleration  ;  a  farmer's 
barn  he  considers  a  cumbrous  and  pitiable 
appendage,  and  he  lectures  the  Irishwomen 
in  their  shanties  for  their  undue  share  of 
the  elegancies  of  life.  With  infinite  faith 
in  the  tendencies  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
nature,  in  human  nature  he  shows  no 
practical  trust,  and  must  even  be  severe 
upon  the  babies  in  the  Maiae  log -huts 
for  playing  with  wooden  dolls  instead  of 
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pine -cones.  It  is,  indeed,  noticeable  that 
he  seems  to  love  every  other  living  ani- 
mal more  unreservedly  than  the  horse, — as 
if  this  poor  sophisticated  creature,  though 
still  a  quadruped  and  a  brother,  had  been 
eo  vitiated  by  undue  intimacy  with  man  as 
to  have  become  little  better  than  if  he 
wore  broadcloth  and  voted. 

Yet  there  was  not  in  Thoreau  one  trait 
of  the  misanthrope ;  his  solitary  life  at 
Walden  was  not  chosen  because  he  loved 
man  less,  but  because  he  loved  Nature 
more ;  and  any  young  poet  or  naturalist 
might  envy  the  opportunities  it  gave  him. 
But  his  intellectual  habits  showed  always 
a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  and  he  spent 
much  mental  force  in  fighting  shadows. 
Church  and  State,  war  and  politics,  —  a 
man  of  solid  vigor  must  find  room  in  his 
philosophy  to  tolerate  these  matters  for  a 
time,  even  if  he  cannot  cordially  embrace 
them.  But  Thoreau,  a  celibate,  and  at 
times  a  hermit,  brought  the  Protestant 
extreme  to  match  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  though  he  did  not  personally  ignore 
one  duty  of  domestic  life,  he  yet  held  a 
system  which  would  have  excluded  wife 
and  child,  house  and  property.  His  ex- 
ample is  noble  and  useful  to  all  high-minded 
young  people,  but  only  when  interpreted 
by  a  philosophy  less  exclusive  than  his 
own.  In  urging  his  one  social  panacea, 
"  Simplify,  I  say,  simplify,"  he  failed  to 
see  that  all  steps  in  moral  or  material  or- 
'  ganization  are  really  efforts  after  the  same 
process  he  recommends.  The  sewing-ma- 
chine is  a  more  complex  affair  than  the 
needle,  but  it  simplifies  every  woman's  life, 
and  helps  her  to  that  same  comparative 
freedom  from  care  which  Thoreau  would 
seek  only  by  reverting  to  the  Indian 
blanket. 

But  many  -  sided  men  do  not  move  in 
battalions,  and  even  a  one-sided  philos- 
opher may  be  a  boon  to  think  of,  if  he  be 
as  noble  as  Thoreau.  His  very  defects  are 
higher  than  many  men's  virtues,  and  his 
most  fantastic  moralizings  will  bear  read- 
ing without  doing  harm,  especially  during 
a  Presidential  campaign.  Of  his  books, 
"  Walden  "  will  probably  be  permanently 
reckoned  as  the  best,  as  being  the  most 
full  and  deliberate  exhibition  of  the  au- 
thor's mind,  and  as  extracting  the  most 
from  the  least  material.  It  is  also  the  most 
uniform  in  texture,  and  the  most  com- 
plete in  plan,  while  the  "  Week  "  has-  no 


unity  but  that  of  the  chronological  epoch 
it  covers,  —  a  week  which  is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  on  record,  ranging 
from  the  Bhagvat-Geetha  to  the  "good 
time  coming,"  —  and  the  "Excursions" 
no  unity  but  that  of  the  covers  which  com- 
prise them,  being,  indeed,  a  compilation  , 
of  his  earliest  and  latest  essays.  Which 
of  his  four  volumes  contains  his  finest 
writing  it  would  really  be  hard  to  say  ; 
but  in  structure  the  present  book  comes 
nearest  to  "  Walden "  ;  it  is  within  its 
limits  a  perfect  monograph  of  the  Maine 
woods.  All  that  has  been  previously  writ- 
ten fails  to  portray  so  vividly  the  myste- 
rious life  of  the  lonely  forest,  —  the  gran- 
deur of  Katahdin  or  Ktaadn,  that  hermit- 
mountain, —  and  the  wild  and  adventurous 
navigation  of  those  Northern  water-courses 
whose  perils  make  the  boating  of  the  Ad- 
irondack region  seem  safe  and  tame.  The 
book  is  also  more  unexceptionably  healthy 
in  its  tone  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  author,  on 
emerging  from  his  explorations,  admitting 
that  the  confines  of  civilization  afford,  af- 
ter all,  the  best  residence,  and  that  the 
wilderness  is  of  most  value  as/' a  resource 
and  a  background." 

There  yet  remain  for  publication  Tho- 
reau's  adventures  on  Cape  Cod ;  his  few 
public  addresses  on  passing  events,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  Burns  Rescue  and  the 
John-Brown  affair,  which  were  certainly 
among  the  very  ablest  productions  called 
forth  by  those  exciting  occasions  ;  his  po- 
ems ;  and  his  private  letters  to  his  friend 
Blake,  of  Worcester,  and  to  others,  —  let- 
ters which  certainly  contain  some  of  his 
toughest,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  his  finest 
writing.  All  these  deserve,  and  must  one 
day  receive,  preservation.  He  who  reads 
most  books  reads  that  which  has  a  merely 
temporary  interest,  and  will  be  presently 
superseded  by  something  better ;  but  Na- 
ture has  waited  many  centuries  for  Tho- 
reau, and  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see, 
during  this  generation,  another  mortal  so 
favored  with  her  confidence. 


Jennie  Juneiana :  Talks  on  Women's  Top- 
ics. By  JENNIE  JUNE.  Boston  :  Lee 
&  Shepard.  12mo.  pp.  240. 

GREAT  are  the  resources  of  human  in- 
vention, and  the  tiresome  passion  for  allit- 
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erative  titles  may  possibly  have  culminat- 
ed in  some  name  yet  more  foolish  than 
that  of  this  little  green  and  gold  volume. 
If  so,  the  rival  has  proved  too  much  for  the 
trump  of  Fame  to  carry,  and  has  dropped 
unnoticed.  In  the  present  case,  the  title 
does  perhaps  some  injustice  to  the  book, 
which  is  not  a  silly  one,  though  it  contains 
very  silly  things.  It  seems  to  he  written 
from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  a  sec- 
ond -  rate  New  -York  boarding  -  house,  and 
by  a  person  who  has  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  refined  or  well-bred  people. 
With  this  allowance,  it  is  written  in  the 
interest  of  good  manners  and  good  morals, 
and  with  enough  of  natural  tact  to  keep 
the  writer  from  getting  far  beyond  her 
depth,  although  she  does  talk  of  "  Goethe's 
Mignion  "  and  "  Miss  Werner," — whoever 
these  personages  may  be,  —  and  of  "  the 
substantial  fame  achieved  by  the  unknown 
author  of  '  Rutledge.'  "  It  is  written  in 
the  prevalent  American  newspaper-style, 
—  a  style  which  is  apt  to  be  graphic,  pi- 
quant, and  dashing,  accompanied  by  a  fla- 
vor, slight  or  more  than  slight,  of  flippan- 
cy and  slang,  —  a  style  such  as  reaches 
high-tide  in  certain  "  popular  "  native  au- 
thors, male  and  female,  and  in  ebbing 
strands  us  on  "Jennie  June." 

Of  course,  writing  from  the  windows  of 
Mrs.  Todgers,  "  Jennie  "  manifests  the 
usual  superfluous  anxiety  of  her  kind  not 
to  be  called  strong-minded.  She  is  pretti- 
ly indignant  at  the  thought  of  female  phy- 
sicians :  there  is  nothing  improper  in  hav- 
ing diseases,  but  to  cure  them  would  he  in- 
delicacy indeed.  Girls  out  of  work,  who 
wish  for  places  in  shops,  are  only  "patri- 
otic young  ladies  who  desire  to  fill  all  the 
lucrative  situations  at  present  occupied  by 
young  men."  She  would  even  banish 
Bridget  from  the  kitchen  and  substitute 
unlimited  Patricks,  which  will  interest 
housekeepers  as  being  the  only  conceiva- 
ble remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  Of 
course,  a  female  lecturer  is  an  abomination : 
"  Jennie  "  proves,  first,  that  a  "  strong- 
minded  woman  "  must  be  either  unmar- 
ried or  unhappy  in  marriage,  and  then 
turns,  with  rather  illogical  wrath,  upon 
Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown,  for 
being  too  domestic  to  make  speeches 
since  their  marriage.  To  follow  the  court 
phraseology,  "  This  reminds  us  of  a  lit- 
tle anecdote."  When  the  fashion  of  long, 
flowing  wigs  was  just  vanishing  in  Bos- 


ton, somebody  wore  one  from  that  town 
down  to  Salem,  where  they  were  entire- 
ly extinct.  All  the  street  -  boys  ran  af- 
ter him  all  the  morning,  to  ask  him  why 
he  wore  a  wig.  He,  wishing  to  avoid  of- 
fence, left  it  in  the  house  at  dinner-time ; 
and  was  pursued  all  the  afternoon  by  the 
same  boys,  with  the  inquiry  why  he  did 
not  wear  a  wig.  These  eloquent  women 
find  it  equally  hard  to  please  their  little 
critic  by  silence  or  by  speech.  The  sim- 
ple truth  probably  is,  that  they  hold  pre- 
cisely the  same  views  which  they  always 
held,  and  will  live  to  trouble  her  yet,  when 
the  epoch  of  the  nursery  is  over.  The 
majority  of  women's-rights  advocates  have 
always  been  wives  and  mothers,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  excellent  ones,  since  that 
dear,  motherly  old  Quakeress,  Lucretia 
Mott,  first  broached  the  matter ;  and  the 
great  change  in  our  legislation  on  all  the 
property -rights  of  that  sex  is  just  as  di- 
rectly traceable  to  their  labors  as  is  the 
repeal  of  the  English  corn -laws  to  the 
efforts  of  the  "League."  If,  however, 
"  Jennie  "  consoles  herself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  points  made  in  this  contro- 
versy by  the  authors  of  "  Hannah  Thurs- 
ton  "  and  "  Miss  Gilbert's  Career  "  are  not 
much  stronger  than  her  own,  she  must  re- 
member her  favorite  theory,  that  all  fool- 
ishness sounds  more  respectable  when  ut- 
tered from  masculine  lips. 


1.  Woman  and  her  Era.    By  ELIZA  W. 
FARNHAM.      In   Two   Volumes.     New 
York:     A.  J.  Davis  &  Co. 

2.  Eliza  Woodson ;  or,   The  Early  Days  of 
one  of  the  World's  Workers.     A  Story  of 
American  Life.    New  York  :    A.  J.  Da- 
vis &  Co. 

IN  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  since 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  no  one  has  attempted 
with  so  much  ability  as  Mrs.  Farnham  to 
transfer  the  theory  of  woman's  superiori- 
ty from  the  domain  of  poetry  to  that  of 
science.  Second  to  no  American  woman 
save  Miss  Dix  in  her  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical philanthropist,  she  has  studied  human 
nature  in  the  sternest  practical  schools, 
from  Sing-Sing  to  California.  She  justly 
claims  for  her  views  that  they  have  been 
maturing  for  twenty-two  years  of  "expe- 
rience so  varied  as  to  give  it  almost  every 
form  of  trial  which  could  fall  to  the  intel- 
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lectual  life  of  any  save  the  most  favored 
women."  Her  books  show,  moreover,  an 
ardent  love  of  literature  and  some  accu- 
rate scientific  training,  — though  her  style 
has  the  condensation  and  vigor  which  ac- 
tive life  creates,  rather  than  the  graces  of 
culture. 

The  essence  of  her  book  lies  in  this 
opening  syllogism  :  — 

"  Life  is  exalted  in  proportion  to  its  or- 
ganic and  functional  complexity ; 

"  Woman's  organism  is  more  complex 
and  her  totality  of  function  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  being  inhabiting  our 
earth ; 

"  Therefore  her  position  in  the  scale  of 
life  is  the  most  exalted,  —  the  sovereign 
one." 

This  is  compactly  stated  and  quite  un- 
equivocal, although  the  three  last  words 
of  the  conclusion  are  a  step  beyond  the 
premises,  and  the  main  fight  of  her  oppo- 
nents would  no  doubt  be  made  on  her  defi- 
nition of  the  word  being.  The  assumption 
that  either  sex  of  a  given  species  is  a  dis- 
tinct "  being  "  cannot  probably  be  slid  in- 
to the  minor  premise  of  the  argument 
without  some  objection  from  the  opposing 
counsel.  However,  this  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  main  point,  and  the  chapter  called  "  The 
Organic  Argument,"  which  opens  with 
this  syllogism,  is  really  the  pith  of  the 
book,  and  would,  perhaps,  stand  stronger 
without  the  other  six  hundred  pages.  In 
this  chapter  she  shows  the  strength  of  a 
system-maker,  in  the  rest  the  weaknesses 
of  one  ;  she  feels  obliged  to  apply  her  creed 
to  everything,  to  illustrate  everything  by 
its  light,  to  find  unexpected  confirmations 
everywhere,  and  to  manipulate  all  the  his- 
tory of  art,  literature,  and  society,  till  she 
conforms  them  all  to  her  standard.  She 
recites,  with  no  new  power,  historical  facts 
that  are  already  familiar ;  and  gives  many 
pages  to  extracts  from  very  well  known 
poets  and  very  ill  known  prose-writers,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  own  terse  and  vigor- 
ous thought.  All  this  is  without  a  trace 
of  book-making,  but  is  done  in  single-heart- 
ed zeal  for  viewa  which  are  only  damaged 
by  the  process. 

These  are  merely  literary  defects ;  but 
Mrs.  Farnham  really  suffers  in  thought  by 
the  same  unflinching  fidelity  to  her  creed. 
It  makes  her  clear  and  resolute  in  her 
statement ;  but  it  often  makes  her  as  one- 
Bided  as  the  advocates  of  male  supremacy 


whom  she  impugns.  To  be  sure,  her  theo- 
ry enables  her  to  extenuate  some  points 
of  admitted  injustice  to  woman,  —finding, 
for  instance,  in  her  educational  and  pro- 
fessional exclusions  a  crude  effort,  on  the 
part  of  society,  to  treat  her  as  a  sort  of 
bird -of -paradise,  born  only  to  fly,  and 
therefore  not  needing  feet.  Yet  this  au- 
thoress is  obliged  to  assume  a  tone  of  ha- 
bitual antagonism  towards  men,  from  which 
the  advocates  of  mere  equality  are  excus- 
ed. Indeed,  the  technical  Woman's-llights 
movement  has  always  witnessed  a  very 
hearty  cooperation  amdng  its  advocates  of 
both  sexes,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  men  are  at  least  as  ready  to  concede  ad- 
ditional rights  as  women  to  ask  for  them. 
But  when  one  comes  to  Mrs.  Farnham's 
stand-point,  and  sees  what  her  opinion  of 
men  really  is,  the  stanchest  masculine  al- 
ly must  shrink  from  assigning  himself  to 
such  a  category  of  scoundrels.  The  best 
criticism  made  on  Michelet's  theory  of 
woman  as  a  predestined  invalid  was  that 
of  the  sensible  physician  who  responded, 
"  As  if  the  Almighty  did  not  know  how  to 
create  a  woman  ! " — and  Mrs.  Farnham  cer- 
tainly proves  too  much  in  undertaking  to 
expose  the  blunders  of  Deity  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  man.  Assuming,  as  she  in- 
variably does,  the  highest  woman  to  be 
the  typical  woman,  and  the  lowest  man  to 
be  the  typical  man,  she  can  prove  anything 
she  pleases.  But  even  this  does  not  con- 
tent her  ;  every  gleam  of  tenderness  and 
refinement  exhibited  by  man  she  transfers 
by  some  inexplicable  legerdemain  of  logic 
to  the  feminine  side,  and  makes  somehow 
into  a  new  proof  of  his  hopeless  inferiori- 
ty ;  and  she  is  landed  at  last  in  the  amaz- 
ing paradox,  that  "the  most  powerful  fem- 
inine souls  have  appeared  in  masculine 
forms,  thus  far  in  human  career."  (Vol. 
II.  p.  360.) 

In  short,  her  theory  involves  a  necessity 
of  perpetual  overstatement.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  pure  and  noble  young  man,  such 
as  Richter  delineates  in  his  Walt  or  Al- 
bano,  seems  utterly  foreign  to  her  sys- 
tem ;  and  of  that  fine  subtilty  of  nature 
by  which  the  highest  types  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  approach  each  other,  as  if 
mutually  lending  refinement  and  strength, 
she  seems  to  have  no  conception.  The 
truth  is,  that,  however  much  we  may  con- 
cede to  the  average  spiritual  superiority 
of  woman,  a  great  deal  also  depends  on  the 
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inheritance  and  the  training  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Mrs.  Farnham,  like  every  refined 
woman,  is  often  shocked  by  the  coarseness 
of  even  virtuous  men ;  but  she  does  not 
tell  us  the  other  side  of  the  story*  —  how 
often  every  man  of  refinement  has  occa- 
sion to  be  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of 
even  virtuous  women.  Sexual  disparities 
may  be  much ;  but  individual  disparities 
are  even  more. 

Mrs.  Farnham  is  noble  enough,  and  her 
book  is  brave  and  wise  enough,  to  bear 
criticisms  which  grow  only  from  her  at- 
tempting too  much.  The  difference  be- 
tween her  book  and  most  of  those  written 
on  the  other  side  is,  that  in  the  previous 
cases  the  lions  have  been  the  painters, 
and  here  it  is  the  lioness.  As  against  the 
exaggerations  on  the  other  side,  she  has  a 
right  to  exaggerate  on  her  part.  As  against 
the  theory  that  man  is  superior  to  woman 
because  he  is  larger,  she  has  a  right  to 
plead  that  in  that  case  the  gorilla  were  the 
better  man,  and  to  assert  on  the  other  hand 
that  woman  is  superior  because  smaller, 
—  Emerson's  mountain  and  squirrel.  As 
against  the  theory  that  glory  and  domin- 
ion go  with  the  beard,  she  has  a  right 
to  maintain  (and  that  she  does  with  no 
small  pungency)  that  Nature  gave  man 
this  appendage  because  he  was  not  to 
be  trusted  with  his  own  face,  and  need- 
ed this  additional  covering  for  his  shame. 
As  against  the  historical  traditions  of  man's 
master}',  she  does  well  to  urge  that  crea- 
tion is  progressive,  and  that  the  megalo- 
saurus  was  master  even  before  man.  It  is, 
indeed,  this  last  point  which  constitutes  the 
crowning  merit  of  the  book,  and  which  will 
be  permanently  associated  with  Mrs.  Farn- 
ham's  name.  No  one  before  her  has  so  firm- 
ly grasped  this  key  to  woman's  historic 
position,  that  the  past  was  an  age  of  coarse, 
preliminary  labor,  in  which  her  time  had 
not  yet  come.  This  theory,  as  elucidated 
by  Mrs.  Farnham,  taken  with  the  fine 
statement  of  Buckle  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  intuitive  element  in  the  feminine 
intellect,  (which  statement  Mrs.  Farnham 
also  quotes,)  constitutes  the  most  valuable 
ground  logically  conquered  for  woman  with- 


in this  century.  These  contributions  are 
eclipsed  in  importance  only  by  those  actual 
achievements  of  women  of  genius,  —  as  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  and  Harriet  Hosmer,  —  which,  so  far 
as  they  go,  render  all  argument  superfluous. 
In  this  domain  of  practical  achievement 
Mrs.  Farnham  has  also  labored  well,  and 
the  autobiography  of  her  childish  years, 
when  she  only  aspired  after  such  toils,  has 
an  interest  wholly  apart  from  that  of  her 
larger  work,  and  scarcely  its  inferior.  Ex- 
cept the  immortal  "Pet  Marjorie,"  one 
can  hardly  recall  in  literature  a  delineation 
so  marvellous  of  a  childish  mind  so  extra- 
ordinary as  "  Eliza  Woodson."  The  few 
characters  appear  with  an  individuality 
worthy  of  a  great  novelist ;  every  lover 
of  children  must  find  it  altogether  fasci- 
nating, and  to  the  most  experienced  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  it  opens  a  new  chap- 
ter of  startling  interest. 


The  Cliff-Climbers;  or,  The  Lone  Home  in 
the  Himalayas.  A  Sequel  to  "  The  Plant- 
Hunters."  By  Captain  MAYNE  REID, 
Author  of  "  The  Desert  Home,"  "  The 
Boy  -  Hunters,"  etc.,  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations. Boston :  Ticknor  £  Fields. 

BELOVED  of  boys,  the  adventurous 
Mayne  Reid  continues  from  year  to  year 
his  good  work  as  a  story-teller.  Since 
he  held  the  youthful  student  a  spellbound 
reader  of  "  The  Desert  Home,"  he  has 
sent  abroad  a  dozen  volumes,  all  excel- 
lent in  their  way,  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  ever-increasing  audience.  He  has 
not,  however,  dealt  quite  fairly  by  his 
boy-friends.  He  kept  them  waiting  sev- 
eral years  for  the  completion  of  "  The 
Plant-Hunters,"  and  it  is  only  now  that 
he  has  found  time  to  add  "  The  Cliff- 
Climbers  "  as  a  sequel  to  that  fascinating 
story.  While  we  thank  him  for  the  book 
that  gives  us  further  acquaintance  with 
those  stirring  individuals,  Karl  and  Cas- 
par, we  cannot  help  reminding  him  how 
long  ago  it  is  since  we  read  "  The  Plant- 
Hunters,"  and  wished  for  more. 
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Thomas  Bulfinch.  Boston.  J.  E.  Tilton  & 
Co.  18mo.  pp.  x.,  251.  $2.00. 

Phantom  Leaves.  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
producing  Skeleton  Leaves.  Boston.  J.  E. 
Tilton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  96.  $1.50. 

Wax  Flowers :  How  to  make  them.  With 
New  Methods  of  sheeting  Wax,  modelling 
Fruit,  etc.  Boston.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  116.  $1.50. 

The  Bridal  Eve.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  446.  $1.50. 

The  Potomac  and  the  Rapidan.  Army 
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By  Mansfield  T.  Walworth,  Author  of  "  Lulu." 
New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo.  pp.  324. 
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The  Peninsular  Campaign  and  its  Antece- 
dents, as  developed  by  the  Report  of  Major- 
General  George  B.  McClellan  and  other  Pub- 
lished Documents.  By  J.  G.  Barnard,  Lieu- 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE   WATER. 


THAT  was  a  pleasant  life  on  picquet, 
in  the  delicious  early  summer  of  the  South, 
and  among  the  endless  flowery  forests  of 
that  blossoming  isle.  In  the  retrospect,  I 
seem  to  see  myself  adrift  upon  a  horse's 
back  amid  a  sea  of  roses.  The  various 
outposts  were  within  a  five-mile  radius, 
and  it  was  one  long,  delightful  gallop, 
day  and  night.  I  have  a  faint  impres- 
sion that  the  moon  shone  steadily  every 
night  for  two  months ;  and  yet  I  remem- 
ber certain  periods  of  such  dense  dark- 
ness that  in  riding  through  the  wood- 
paths  it  was  really  unsafe  to  go  beyond 
a  walk,  for  fear  of  branches  above  and 
roots  below ;  and  one  of  my  officers  was 
once  shot  at  by  a  Rebel  scout  who  stood 
unperceived  at  his  horse's  bridle. 

We  lived  in  a  dilapidated  plantation- 
house,  the  walls  scrawled  with  capital 
charcoal  -  sketches  by  R.,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Fourth,  with  a  good  map  of 
the  island  and  its  paths  by  C.  of  the 
First  Massachusetts  Cavalry ;  there  was 
a  tangled  garden,  full  of  neglected  roses 
and  camellias,  and  we  filled  the  great 
fireplace  with  magnolias  by  day  and  with 
logs  by  night ;  I  slept  on  a  sort  of  shelf 


in  the  corner,  bequeathed  to  me  by  Major 
F.,  my  jovial  predecessor,— and  if  I  wak- 
ed up  at  any  time,  I  could  put  my  head 
through  the  broken  window,  arouse  my 
orderly,  and  ride  off  to  see  if  I  could 
catch  a  picquet  asleep.  I  spell  the  word 
with  a  5,  because  such  was  the  highest 
authority,  in  that  Department  at  least, 
and  they  used  to  say  at  post  head-quarters 
that  so  soon  as  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  outposts  grew  negligent,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  &,  he  was  instantly  ordered  in. 
To  those  doing  outpost-duty  on  an  isl- 
and, however  large,  the  main-land  has 
all  the  fascination  of  forbidden  fruit,  and 
on  a  scale  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 
Emerson  says  that  every  house  looks  ideal 
until  we  enter  it,— and  it  is  certainly  so, 
if  it  be  just  the  other  side  of  the  hostile 
lines.  Every  grove  in  that  blue  distance 
appears  enchanted  ground,  and  yonder 
loitering  gray-back,  leading  his  horse  to 
water  in  the  farthest  distance,  makes  one 
thrill  with  a  desire  to  hail  him,  to  shoot 
at  him,  to  capture  him,  to  do  anything  to 
bridge  this  inexorable  dumb  space  that 
lies  between.  A  boyish  feeling,  no  doubt, 
and  one  that  time  diminishes,  without  ef- 
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facing ;  yet  it  is  a  feeling  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  many  rash  actions  in  war, 
and  of  some  brilliant  ones.  For  one,  I 
could  never  quite  outgrow  it,  though  re- 
stricted by  duty  from  doing  many  foolish 
things  in  consequence,  and  also  restrain- 
ed by  reverence  for  certain  confidential 
advisers  whom  I  had  always  at  hand,  and 
who  considered  it  their  mission  to  keep 
me  always  on  short  rations  of  personal 
adventure.  Indeed,  most  of  that  sort  of 
entertainment  in  the  army  devolves  up- 
on scouts  detailed  for  the  purpose,  volun- 
teer aides-de-camp  and  newspaper-report- 
ers,—other  officers  being  expected  to  be 
about  business  more  prosaic. 

All  the  excitements  of  war  are  quad- 
rupled by  darkness ;  and  as  I  rode  along 
our  outer  lines  at  night,  and  watched 
the  glimmering  flames  which  at  regu- 
lar intervals  starred  the  opposite  river- 
shore,  the  longing  was  irresistible  to  cross 
the  barrier  of  dusk,  and  see  whether  it 
were  men  or  ghosts  who  hovered  round 
those  dying  embers.  I  had  yielded  to 
these  impulses  in  boat  -  adventures  by 
night,  —  for  it  was  a  part  of  my  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  all  possible  information 
about  the  Rebel  outposts, — and  fascinat- 
ing indeed  it  was  to  glide  along,  noiseless- 
ly paddling,  with  a  dusky  guide,  through 
the  endless  intricacies  of  those  Southern 
marshes,  scaring  the  reed -birds,  which 
wailed  and  fled  away  into  the  darkness, 
and  penetrating  several  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, between  hostile  fires,  where  dis- 
covery might  be  death.  Yet  there  were 
drawbacks  as  to  these  enterprises,  since 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  boat  to  cross  still  wa- 
ter, even  on  the  darkest  night,  without 
being  seen  by  watchful  eyes ;  and,  more- 
over, the  extremes  of  high  and  low  tide 
transform  so  completely  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  those  rivers  that  it  needs  very 
nice.calculation  to  do  one's  work  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  time.  To  vary  the  ex- 
periment, I  had  often  thought  of  trying 
a  personal  reconnoissance  by  swimming, 
at  a  certain  point,  whenever  circum- 
stances should  make  it  an  object. 

The  opportunity  at  last  arrived,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  glee  with  which, 


after  several  postponements,  I  finally 
rode  forth,  a  little  before  midnight,  on  a 
night  which  seemed  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  had,  of  course,  kept  my  own  se- 
cret, and  was  entirely  alone.  The  great 
Southern  fire-flies  were  out,  not  haunting 
the  low  ground  merely,  like  ours,  but  ris- 
ing to  the  loftiest  tree-tops  with  weird 
illumination,  and  anon  hovering  so  low 
that  my  horse  often  stepped  the  higher  to 
avoid  them.  The  dewy  Cherokee  roses 
brushed  my  face,  the  solemn  "  Chuck- 
will's-widow "  croaked  her  incantation, 
and  the  rabbits  raced  phantom-like  across 
the  shadowy  road.  Slowly  in  the  dark- 
ness I  followed  the  well-known  path  to 
the  spot  where  our  most  advanced  out- 
posts were  stationed,  holding  a  causeway 
which  thrust  itself  far  out  across  the  sep- 
arating river,  —  thus  fronting  a  similar 
causeway  on  the  other  side,  while  a  chan- 
nel of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards,  once 
traversed  by  a  ferry-boat,  rolled  between. 
At  low  tide  this  channel  was  the  whole 
river,  with  broad,  oozy  marshes  on  each 
side  ;  at  high  tide  the  marshes  were  sub- 
merged, and  the  stream  was  a  mile  wide. 
This  was  the  point  which  I  had  selected. 
To  ascertain  the  numbers  and  position 
of  the  picquet  on  the  opposite  causeway 
was  my  first  object,  as  it  was  a  matter  on 
which  no  two  of  our  officers  agreed. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  I  rode,  and 
dismounting,  after  being  duly  challenged 
by  the  sentinel  at  the  causeway-head, 
walked  down  the  long  and  lonely  path. 
The  tide  was  well  up,  though  still  on  the 
flood,  as  I  desired ;  and  each  visible  tuft  of 
marsh-grass  might,  but  for  its  motionless- 
ness,  have  been  a  prowling  boat.  Dark 
as  the  night  had  appeared,  the  water  was 
pale,  smooth,  and  phosphorescent,  and  I 
remember  that  the  phrase  "  wan  water," 
so  familiar  in  the  Scottish  ballads,  struck 
me  just  then  as  peculiarly  appropriate. 
A  gentle  breeze,  from  which  I  had  hoped 
for  a  ripple,  had  utterly  died  away,  and 
it  was  a  warm,  breathless  Southern  night 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  faint  swash 
of  the  coming  tide,  the  noises  of  the  reed- 
birds  in  the  marshes,  and  the  occasional 
leap  of  a  fish ;  and  it  seemed  to  my  over- 
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strained  ear  as  if  every  footstep  of  my 
own  must  be  heard  for  miles.  However, 
I  could  have  no  more  postponements,  and 
the  thing  must  be  tried  now  or  never. 

Reaching  the  farther  end  of  the  cause- 
way, I  found  my  men  couched,  like  black 
statues,  behind  the  slight  earthwork  there 
constructed.  I  expected  that  my  pro- 
posed immersion  would  rather  bewilder 
them,  but  knew  that  they  would  say  noth- 
ing, as  usual.  As  for  the  lieutenant  on 
that  post,  he  was  a  steady,  matter-of-fact, 
perfectly  disciplined  Englishman,  who 
wore  a  Crimean  medal,  and  never  asked 
a  superfluous  question  in  his  life.  If  I 
had  casually  remarked  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Hooker,  the  General  has  ordered  me  on 
a  brief  personal  reconnoissance  to  the 
Planet  Jupiter,  and  I  wish  you  to  take 
care  of  my  watch,  lest  it  should  be  dam- 
aged by  the  Precession  of  the  Equinox- 
es," he  would  have  responded  with  a 
brief  "  All  right,  Sir,"  and  a  quick  mili- 
tary gesture,  and  have  put  the  thing  in 
his  pocket.  As  it  was,  I  simply  gave  him 
the  watch,  and  remarked  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  take  a  swim. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  experi- 
enced a  greater  sense  of  exhilaration  than 
when  I  slipped  noiselessly  into  the  placid 
water,  and  struck  out  into  the  smooth,  ed- 
'dying  current  for  the  opposite  shore.  The 
night  was  so  still  and  lovely,  my  black 
statues  looked  so  dream-like  at  their  posts 
behind  the  low  earthwork,  the  opposite 
arm  of  the  causeway  stretched  so  inviting- 
ly from  the  Rebel  main,  the  horizon  glim- 
mered so  low  around  me,  —  for  it  always 
appears  lower  to  a  swimmer  than  even 
to  an  oarsman,  —  that  I  seemed  floating 
in  some  concave  globe,  some  magic  crys- 
tal, of  which  I  was  the  enchanted  centre. 
With  each  little  ripple  of  my  steady  prog- 
ress all  things  hovered  and  changed ;  the 
stars  danced  and  nodded  above ;  where 
the  stars  ended,  the  great  Southern  fire- 
flies began  ;  and  closer  than  the  fire-flies, 
there  clung  round  me  a  halo  of  phospho- 
rescent sparkles  from  the  soft  salt  water. 

Had  I  told  any  one  of  my  purpose,  I 
should  have  had  warnings  and  remon- 
strances enough.  The  few  negroes  who 


did  not  believe  in  alligators  believed  in 
sharks ;  the  skeptics  as  to  sharks  were 
orthodox  in  respect  to  alligators;  while 
those  who  rejected  both  had  private  prej- 
udices as  to  snapping-turtles.  The  sur- 
geon would  have  threatened  intermittent 
fever,  the  first  assistant  rheumatism,  and 
the  second  assistant  congestive  chills ; 
non-swimmers  would  have  predicted  ex- 
haustion, and  swimmers  cramp ;  and  all 
this  before  coming  within  bullet-range  of 
any  hospitalities  on  the  other  shore.  But 
I  knew  the  folly  of  most  alarms  about  rep- 
tiles and  fishes  ;  man's  imagination  peo- 
ples the  water  with  many  things  which 
do  not  belong  there,  or  prefer  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  if  they  do ;  fevers  and  con- 
gestions were  the  surgeon's  business,  and 
I  always  kept  people  to  their  own  de- 
partment ;  cramp  and  exhaustion  were 
dangers  I  could  measure,  as  I  had  often 
done ;  bullets  were  a  more  substantial 
danger,  and  I  must  take  the  chance,— if 
a  loon  could  dive  at  the  flash,  why  not 
I  ?  If  I  were  once  ashore,  I  should  have 
to  cope  with  the  Rebels  on  their  own 
ground,  which  they  knew  better  than  I ; 
but  the  water  was  my  ground,  where  I, 
too,  had  been  at  home  from- boyhood. 

I  swam  as  swiftly  and  softly  as  I  could, 
although  it  seemed  as  if  water  never  had 
been  so  still  before.  It  appeared  impos- 
sible that  anything  uncanny  should  hide 
beneath  that  lovely  mirror ;  and  yet  when 
some  floating  wisp  of  reeds  suddenly 
coiled  itself  around  my  neck,  or  some 
unknown  thing,  drifting  deeper,  coldly 
touched  my  foot,  it  gave  that  undefinable 
sense  of  shudder  which  every  swimmer 
knows,  and  which  especially  appeals  to 
the  imagination  by  night  Sometimes  a 
slight  sip  of  brackish  water  would  enter 
my  lips,  —  for  I  naturally  tried  to  swim 
as  low  as  possible,  —  and  then  would  fol- 
low a  slight  gasping  and  contest  against 
choking,  such  as  seemed  to  me  a  perfect 
convulsion ;  for  I  suppose  the  tendency 
to  choke  and  sneeze  is  always  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  one's  life  may 
depend  on  keeping  still,  just  as  yawn- 
ing becomes  irresistible  where  to  yawn 
would  be  social  ruin,  and  just  as  one  is 
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sure  to  sleep  in  church,  if  one  sits  in  a 
conspicuous  pew.  At  other  times,  some 
unguarded  motion  would  create  a  splash- 
ing which  seemed,  in  the  tension  of  my 
senses,  to  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
Richmond,  although  it  really  mattered 
not,  since  there  are  fishes  in  those  rivers 
which  make  as  much  noise  on  special  oc- 
casions as  if  they  were  misguided  young 
whales. 

As  I  drew  near  the  opposite  shore,  the 
dark  causeway  projected  more  and  more 
distinctly,  to  my  fancy  at  least,  and  I 
swam  more  softly  still,  utterly  uncertain 
as  to  how  far,  in  the  stillness  of  air  and 
water,  my  phosphorescent  course  could 
be  traced  by  eye  or  ear.  A  slight  ripple 
would  have  saved  me  from  observation, 
I  was  more  than  ever  sure,  and  I  would 
have  whistled  for  a  fair  wind  as  eagerly 
as  any  sailor,  but  that  my  breath  was 
worth  more  than  anything  it  was  likely 
to  bring.  The  water  became  smoother 
and  smoother,  and  nothing  broke  the  dim 
surface  except  a  few  clumps  of  rushes 
and  my  unfortunate  head.  The  outside 
of  this  member  gradually  assumed  to  its 
inside  a  gigantic  magnitude ;  it  had  al- 
ways annoyed  me  at  the  hatter's  from  a 
merely  animal  bigness,  with  no  commen- 
surate contents  to  show  for  it,  and  now  I 
detested  it  more  than  ever.  A  physical 
feeling  of  turgescence  and  congestion  in 
that  region,  such  as  swimmers  often  feel, 
probably  increased  the  impression.  I 
thought  with  envy  of  the  Aztec  children, 
of  the  headless  horseman  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, of  Saint  Somebody  with  his  head 
tucked  under  his  arm.  Plotinus  was  less 
ashamed  of  his  whole  body  than  I  of  this 
inconsiderate  and  stupid  appendage.  To 
be  sure,  I  might  swim  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance under  water.  But  that  accomplish- 
ment I  had  reserved  for  a  retreat,  for  I 
knew  that  the  longer  I  stayed  down  the 
more  surely  I  should  have  to  snort  like 
a  walrus  when  I  came  up  again,  and  to 
approach  an  enemy  with  such  a  demon- 
stration was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Suddenly  a  dog  barked.  We  had  cer- 
tain information  that  a  pack  of  hounds 
was  kept  at  a  Rebel  station  a  few  miles  off, 


on  purpose  to  hunt  runaways,  and  I  had 
heard  from  the  negroes  almost  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  instinct  of  these  animals. 
I  knew,  that,  although  water  baffled  their 
scent,  they  yet  could  recognize  in  some 
manner  the  approach  of  any  person  across 
water  as  readily  as  by  land ;  and  of  the 
vigilance  of  all  dogs  by  night  every  trav- 
eller among  Southern  plantations  has  am- 
ple demonstration.  I  was  now  so  near 
that  I  could  dimly  see  the  figures  of  men 
moving  to  and  fro  upon  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  and  could  hear  the  dull  knock, 
when  one  struck  his  foot  against  a  piece 
of  timber. 

As  my  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  sentinels  at  that  time 
at  that  precise  point,  I  saw  that  I  was 
approaching  the  end  of  my  experiment. 
Could  I  have  once  reached  the  causeway 
unnoticed,  I  could  have  lurked  in  the 
water  beneath  its  projecting  timbers,  and 
perhaps  made  my  way  along  the  main 
shore,  as  I  had  known  fugitive  slaves  to 
do,  while  coming  from  that  side.  Or  had 
there  been  any  ripple  on  the  water,  to 
confuse  the  aroused  and  watchful  eyes,  I 
could  have  made  a  circuit  and  approach- 
ed the  causeway  at  another  point,  though 
I  had  already  satisfied  myself  that  there 
was  only  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side 
of  it,  even  at  high  tide,  and  not,  as  on  our 
side,  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  Indeed, 
this  knowledge  alone  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  I  had  taken,  and  to  attempt  much 
more  than  this,  in  the  face  of  a  curiosity 
already  roused,  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  future  opportunities.  I  could  try  again, 
with  the  benefit  of  this  new  knowledge, 
on  a  point  where  the  statements  of  the 
negroes  had  always  been  contradictory. 

Resolving,  however,  to  continue  the  ob- 
servation a  very  little  longer,  since  the 
water  felt  much  warmer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  there  was  no  sense  of  chill 
or  fatigue,  I  grasped  at  some  wisps  of 
straw  or  rushes  that  floated  near,  gather- 
ing them  round  my  face  a  little,  and 
then,  drifting  nearer  the  wharf  in  what 
seemed  a  sort  of  eddy,  was  able,  without 
creating  further  alarm,  to  make  some  ad- 
ditional observations  on  points  which  it 
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is  not  best  now  to  particularize.  Then, 
turning  my  back  upon  the  mysterious 
shore  which  had  thus  far  lured  me,  I 
sank  softly  below  the  surface  and  swam 
as  far  as  I  could  under  water. 

During  this  unseen  retreat,  I  heard, 
of  course,  all  manner  of  gurglings  and 
hollow  reverberations,  and  could  fancy 
as  many  rifle-shots  as  I  pleased.  But  on 
rising  to  the  surface  all  seemed  quiet, 
and  even  I  did  not  create  as  much  noise 
as  I  should  have  expected.  I  was  now 
at  a  safe  distance,  since  they  were  always 
chary  of  showing  their  boats,  and  they 
would  hardly  take  personally  to  the  wa- 
ter. What  with  absorbed  attention  first, 
and  this  submersion  afterwards,  I  had 
lost  all  my  bearings  but  the  stars,  having 
been  long  out  of  sight  of  my  original  point 
of  departure.  However,  the  difficulties 
of  the  return  were  nothing ;  making  a 
slight  allowance  for  the  flood-tide,  which 
could  not  yet  have  turned,  I  should  soon 
regain  the  place  I  had  left.  So  I  struck 
out  freshly  against  the  smooth  water,  feel- 
ing just  a  little  stiffened  by  the  exertion, 
and  with  an  occasional  chill  running  up 
the  back  of  the  neck,  but  with  no  nips 
from  sharks,  no  nudges  from  alligators, 
and  not  a  symptom  of  fever-and-ague. 

Time  I  could  not,  of  course,  measure, — 
one  never  can,  in  a  novel  position  ;  but, 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  swimming, 
I  began  to  look,  with  a  natural  interest, 
for  the  pier  which  I  had  quitted.  I  no- 
ticed, with  some  solicitude,  that  the  woods 
along  the  friendly  shore  made  one  con- 
tinuous shadow,  and  that  the  line  of  low 
bushes  on  the  Jong  causeway  could  scarce- 
ly be  relieved  against  them,  yet  I  knew 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  more 
doubtful  I  felt  about  it,  the  more  I  put 
down  my  doubts,  as  if  they  were  unrea- 
sonable children.  One  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  the  alteration  made  in  familiar 
objects  by  bringing  the  eye  as  low  as  the 
'horizon,  especially  by  night ;  to  distin- 
guish foreshortening  is  impossible,  and 
every  low  near  object  is  equivalent  to 
one  higher  and  more  remote.  Still  I  had 
the  stars  ;  and  soon  my  eye,  more  prac- 
tised, was  enabled  to  select  one  precise 


line  of  bushes  as  that  which  marked  the 
causeway,  and  for  which  I  must  direct 
my  course. 

As  I  swam  steadily,  but  with  some  sense 
of  fatigue,  towards  this  phantom-line,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  my  faith  steady 
and  my  progress  true ;  everything  ap- 
peared to  shift  and  waver,  in  the  uncer- 
tain light.  The  distant  trees  seemed  not 
trees,  but  bushes,  and  the  bushes  seemed 
not  exactly  bushes,  but  might,  after  all, 
be  distant  trees.  Could  I  be  so  confident, 
that,  out  of  all  that  low  stretch  of  shore, 
I  could  select  the  one  precise  point  where 
the  friendly  causeway  stretched  its  long 
arm  to  receive  me  from  the  water  ?  How 
easily  (some  tempter  whispered  at  my 
ear)  might  one  swerve  a  little,  on  either 
side,  and  be  compelled  to  flounder  over 
half  a  mile  of  oozy  marsh  on  an  ebbing 
tide,  before  reaching  our  own  shore  and 
that  hospitable  volley  of  bullets  with  which 
it  would  probably  greet  me  !  Had  I  not 
already  (thus  the  tempter  continued) 
been  swimming  rather  unaccountably  far,  . 
supposing  me  on  a  straight  track  for  that 
inviting  spot  where  my  sentinels  and  my 
drapery  were  awaiting  my  return  ? 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  sensation  as  of  fine 
ribbons  drawn  softly  across  my  person, 
and  I  found  myself  among  some  rushes. 
But  what  business  had  rushes  there,  or 
I  among  them  ?  I  knew  that  there  was 
not  a  solitary  spot  of  shoal  in  the  deep 
channel  where  I  supposed  myself  swim- 
ming, and  it  was  plain  in  an  instant  that 
I  had  somehow  missed  my  course,  and 
must  be  getting  among  the  marshes.  I 
felt  confident,  to  be  sure,  that  I  could  not 
have  widely  erred,  but  was  guiding  my 
course  for  the  proper  side  of  the  river. 
But  whether  I  had  drifted  above  or  be- 
low the  causeway  I  had  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  tell. 

I  pushed  steadily  forward,  with  some 
increasing  sense  of  lassitude,  passing  one 
marshy  islet  after  another,  all  seeming 
strangely  out  of  place,  and  sometimes 
just  reaching  with  my  foot  a  soft  tremu- 
lous shoal  which  gave  scarce  the  shadow 
of  a  support,  though  even  that  shadow 
rested  my  feet.  At  one  of  these  moments 
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of  stillness,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my 
perception  (what  nothing  but  this  slight 
contact  could  have  assured  me,  in  the 
darkness)  that  I  was  in  a  powerful  cur- 
rent, and  that  this  current  set  the  wrong 
way.  Instantly  a  flood  of  new  intelli- 
gence came.  Either  I  had  unconscious- 
ly turned  and  was  rapidly  nearing  the 
Rebel  shore, — a  suspicion  which  a  glance 
at  the  stars  corrected, — or  else  it  was  the 
tide  itself  which  had  turned,  and  which 
was  sweeping  me  down  the  river  with  all 
its  force,  and  was  also  sucking  away  at 
every  moment  the  narrowing  water  from 
that  treacherous  expanse  of  mud  out  of 
whose  horrible  miry  embrace  I  had  late- 
ly helped  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew. 
Either  alternative  was  rather  formida- 
ble. I  can  distinctly  remember  that  for 
about  one  half-minute  the  whole  vast  uni- 
verse appeared  to  swim  in  the  same  wa- 
tery uncertainty  in  which  I  floated.  I 
began  to  doubt  everything,  to  distrust  the 
stars,  the  line  of  low  bushes  for  which  I 
was  wearily  striving,  the  very  land  on 
which  they  grew,  if  such  visionary  things 
could  be  rooted  anywhere.  Doubts  trem- 
bled in  my  mind  like  the  weltering  wa- 
ter, and  that  awful  sensation  of  having 
one's  feet  unsupported,  which  benumbs 
the  spent  swimmer's  heart,  seemed  to 
clutch  at  mine,  though  not  yet  to  enter 
it.  I  was  more  absorbed  in  that  singu- 
lar sensation  of  nightmare,  such  as  one 
may  feel  equally  when  lost  by  land  or 
by  water,  as  if  one's  own  position  were 
all  right,  but  the  place  looked  for  had 
somehow  been  preternaturally  abolished 
out  of  the  universe.  At  best,  might  not 
a  man  in  the  water  lose  all  his  power 
of  direction,  and  so  move  in  an  endless 
circle  until  he  sank  exhausted  ?  It  re- 
quired a  deliberate  and  conscious  effort 
to  keep  my  brain  quite  cool.  I  have  not 
the  reputation  of  being  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  but  the  contrary;  yet  I 
could  at  that  moment  see  my  way  to 
a  condition  in  which  one  might  become 
insane  in  an  instant.  It  was  as  if  a  fis- 
sure opened  somewhere,  and  I  saw  my 
way  into  a  mad-house ;  then  it  closed,  and 
everything  went  on  as  before.  Once  in 


my  life  I  had  obtained  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  same  sensation,  and  then  too, 
strangely  enough,  while  swimming,  —  in 
the  mightiest  ocean-surge  into  which  I 
had  ever  dared  plunge  my  mortal  body. 
Keats  hints  at  the  same  sudden  emotion, 
in  a  wild  poem  written  among  the  Scot- 
tish mountains.  It  was  not  the  distinc- 
tive sensation  which  drowning  men  are 
said  to  have,  that  spasmodic  passing  in 
review  of  one's  whole  personal  history. 
I  had  no  well-defined  anxiety,  felt  no 
fear,  was  moved  to  no  prayer,  did  not 
give  a  thought  to  home  or  friends ;  on- 
ly it  swept  over  me,  as  with  a  sudden 
tempest,  that,  if  I  meant  to  get  back 
to  my  own  camp,  I  must  keep  my  wits 
about  me.  I  must  not  dwell  on  any  other 
alternative,  any  more  than  a  boy  who 
climbs  a  precipice  must  look  down.  Im- 
agination had  no  business  here.  That 
way  madness  lay.  There  was  a  shore 
somewhere  be  or  ^  me,  and  I  must  get  to 
it,  by  the  ordinary  means,  before  the  ebb 
laid  bare  the  flats,  or  swept  me  below 
the  lower  bends  of  the  stream.  That 
was  all. 

Suddenly  a  light  gleamed  for  an  in- 
stant before  me,  as  if  from  a  house  in  a 
grove  o  great  trees  upon  a  bank  ;  and  I 
knew  that  it  came  from  the  window  of  a 
ruined  plantation  -  building,  where  our 
most  advanced  outposts  had  their  head- 
quarters. The  flash  revealed  to  me  every 
point  of  the  situation.  I  saw  at  once 
where  I  was,  and  how  I  got  there :  that 
the  tide  had  turned  while  I  was  swim- 
ming, and  with  a  much  briefer  interval 
of  slack -water  than  I  had  been  led  to 
suppose, — that  I  had  been  swept  a  good 
way  down -stream,  and  was  far  beyond 
all  possibility  of  regaining  the  point  I 
had  left.  Could  I,  however,  retain  my 
strength  to  swim  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  farther,  of  which  I  had  no  doubt, 
and  if  the  water  did  not  ebb  too  rapidly, 
of  which  I  had  more  fear,  then  I  was 
quite  safe.  Every  stroke  took  me  more 
and  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  there  might  even  be  an  eddy. 
I  could  not  afford  to  be  carried  down 
much  farther,  for  there  the  channel  made 
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a  sweep  toward  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river  ;  but  there  was  now  no  reason  why 
this  should  happen.  I  could  dismiss  all 
fear,  indeed,  except  that  of  being  fired 
upon  by  our  own  sentinels,  many  of  whom 
were  then  new  recruits,  and  with  the 
usual  disposition  to  shoot  first  and  inves- 
tigate afterwards. 

I  found  myself  swimming  in  shallow 
and  shallower  water,  and  the  flats  seem- 
ed almost  bare  when  I  neared  the  shore, 
•where  the  great  gnarled  branches  of  the 
live-oaks  hung  far  over  the  muddy  bank. 
Floating  on  my  back  for  noiselessness,  I 
paddled  rapidly  in  with  my  hands,  ex- 
pecting momentarily  to  hear  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  picquet,  and  the  ominous 
click  so  likely  to  follow.  I  knew  that 
some  one  should  be  pacing  to  and  fro, 
along  that  beat,  but  could  not  tell  at  what 
point  he  might  be  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment. Besides,  there  was  a  faint  possi- 
bility that  some  chatty  corporal  might 
have  carried  the  news  of  my  bath  thus 
far  along  the  line,  and  they  might  be 
partially  prepared  for  this  unexpected 
visitor.  Suddenly,  like  another  flash, 
came  the  quick,  quaint  challenge,  — 

"Halt!     Who'sgodar?" 

"  F-f-friend  with  the  c-c-countersign," 
retorted  I,  with  chilly,  but  conciliatory 
energy,  rising  at  full  length  out  of  the 
shallow  water,  to  show  myself  a  man  and 
a  brother. 

"  Ac-vance,  friend,  and  give  de  coun- 
tersign," responded  the  literal  soldier, 
who  at  such  a  time  would  have  accosted  a 
spirit  of  light  or  goblin  damned  with  no 
other  formula. 

I  advanced  and  gave  it,  he  recogniz- 
ing my  voice  at  once.  And  then  and 
there,  as  I  stood,  a  dripping  ghost,  be- 
neath the  trees  before  him,  the  uncon- 
scionable fellow,  wishing  to  exhaust  up- 
on me  the  utmost  resources  of  military 
hospitality,  deliberately  presented  arms. 

Now  a  soldier  on  picquet,  or  at  night, 
usually  presents  arms  to  nobody ;  but  a 
sentinel  on  camp-guard  by  day  is  expect- 
ed to  perform  that  ceremony  to  anything 


in  human  shape  that  has  two  rows  of  but- 
tons. Here  was  a  human  shape,  but  so 
utterly  buttonless  that  it  exhibited  not 
even  a  rag  to  which  a  button  could  by 
any  earthly  possibility  be  appended,  but- 
tonless even  potentially  ;  and  my  blame- 
less Ethiopian  presented  arms  to  even 
this.  Where,  then,  are  the  theories  of 
Carlyle,  the  axioms  of  "  Sartor  Kesartus," 
the  inability  of  humanity  to  conceive  "  a 
naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw  addressing 
a  naked  House  of  Lords  ?  "  Cautioning 
my  adherent,  however,  as  to  the  proprie- 
ties suitable  for  such  occasions  thencefor- 
ward, I  left  him  watching  the  river  with 
renewed  vigilance,  and  awaiting  the  next 
merman  who  should  report  himself. 

Finding  my  way  to  the  building,  I 
hunted  up  a  sergeant  and  a  blanket,  got 
a  fire  kindled  in  the  dismantled  chimney, 
and  sat  before  it  in  my  single  garment, 
like  a  moist,  but  undismayed  Choctaw,  un- 
til my  horse  and  clothing  could  be  brought 
round  from  the  Causeway.  It  seemed 
strange  that  the  morning  had  not  yet 
dawned,  after  the  uncounted  periods  that 
must  have  elapsed  ;  but  when  my  ward- 
robe arrived,  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
found  that  my  night  in  the  water  had 
lasted  precisely  one  hour. 

Galloping  home,  I  turned  in  with  alac- 
rity, and  without  a  drop  of  whiskey,  and 
waked  a  few  hours  after  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  rapid  changes  of  which  that 
Department  has  seen  so  many  —  and, 
perhaps,  to  so  little  purpose— soon  trans- 
ferred us  to  a  different  scene.  I  have 
been  on  other  scouts  since  then,  and  by 
various  processes,  but  never  with  a  zest 
so  novel  as  was  afforded  by  that  night's 
experience.  The  thing  soon  got  wind 
in  the  regiment,  and  led  to  only  one  ill 
consequence,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  rather 
suppressed  a  way  I  had  of  lecturing  the 
officers  on  the  importance  of  reducing 
their  personal  baggage  to  a  minimum. 
They  got  a  trick  of  congratulating  me, 
very  respectfully,  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  I  had  once  conformed  my 
practice  to  my  precepts. 
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THE  red  flag  —  not  the  red  flag  of 
the  loathed  and  deadly  pestilence  that  has 
destroyed  so  many  lives  and  disfigured 
so  many  fair  and  so  many  manly  coun- 
tenances, but  (in  some  circumstances) 
the  scarcely  less  ominous  flag  of  the  auc- 
tioneer—  has  been  displayed  from  the 
handsome  and  substantial  red-brick  house 
in  Kensington-Place  Gardens,  London, 
in  which  Thackeray  lately  lived,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  opening  chapters  of 
his  last  and  never-to-be-completed  work, 
which  we  are  all  reading  with  mingled 
pleasure  and  regret 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  flags  and  pennants 
gracefully  waving  from  the  masts  of  the 
outward  or  the  inward  bound  ship  ;  to  see 
our  beautiful  national  ensign, — the  en- 
sign that  is  destined  sooner  or  later,  so 
all  loyal  and  patriotic  men  and  women 
hope  and  believe,  triumphantly  to  float 
over  the  largest,  the  freest,  the  happiest, 
the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  whole 
wide  world, —  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  from  the  city 
flag-staff  and  the  village  liberty-pole ;  to 
see  the  dancing  banners  and  the  flutter- 
ing pennons  of  a  regiment  of  brave  and 
stalwart  men  marching  in  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war  to  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  this  her  hour 
of  danger  and  of  need.  As  a  child,  I 
loved  to  see  the  colors  of  the  holiday-sol- 
diers flapping  in  the  wind  and  flaunting 
in  the  sun  on  "  muster-day."  Nay,  was 
not  an  uncle  of  mine  (he  is  an  old  man 
now,  and  is  fond  of  bragging  of  the  brave 
days  of  old,  when  he  was  a  gay  and 
gallant  sunshine  -  soldier)  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  once  famous  company  of  fair- 
weather  soldiers  ?  —  dead  now,  most  of 
them,  and  their 

"  bones  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  rust " ; 
—  and  did  not  this  daring  and  heroic  un- 
cle of  mine,  while  bravely  upbearing  his 
gorgeous  silken  banner  (a  gift  of  the 
beautiful  and  all-accomplished  ladies  of 


Seaport)  in  a  well-contested  sham  fight, 
receive,  from  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  field-piece,  an  honorable  and  soldier- 
like wound,  and  of  which  he  ever  after 
boasted  louder,  and  took  more  pride  in, 
than  the  bravest  veteran  in  Grant's  gal- 
lant army  of  the  scars  and  injuries  receiv- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  ?  And  no 
wonder  at  that,  perhaps.  For  you  will 
find  hundreds  who  have  been  cut  by  the 
sword  or  pierced  by  the  bullet  of  a  Rebel, 
to  one  who  has  been  ever  so  slightly 
wounded  upon  a  holiday  training-field. 

But  I  never  could,  and  I  never  shall, 
abide  the  sight  of  the  red  and  ruthless 
flag  of  the  vendue-master.  'T  is  a  sig- 
nal that  death  is  still  busy,  and  that  to 
many  the  love  of  money  is  greater  than 
the  love  of  friends  and  of  those  nearer 
and  dearer  than  friends,  —  that  fortune 
is  fickle  and  that  prosperity  has  fled, 
—  that  humbugs  and  sharpers  are  alive 
and  active.  'T  is  a  reminder — and  there- 
fore may  have  its  use  in  the  world  — 
of  our  mortality,  an  admonisher  of  our 
pride,  a  represser  of  our  love  of  greed 
and  gain.  'T  is  evidently  an  invention 
of  Satan's,  this  selling  by  vendue;  and 
perhaps  the  first  auction  was  that  by 
which  Cain  sold  the  house  and  furniture 
of  his  brother  Abel,  then  lately  deceas- 
ed. If  there  were  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  death  and  misfortune  and  hum- 
bug, that  bit  of  blood  -  colored  bunting 
would  be  but  seldom  flaunting  in  the 
wind. 

Charles  Lamb  counsels  those  who  would 
enjoy  true  peace  and  quiet  to  retire  in- 
to a  Quaker  meeting  ;  and  if  our  sen- 
timental readers  (and  for  such  only  is 
this  paper  written)  would  find  where- 
withal to  feed  and  pamper  their  mel- 
ancholy, let  them  follow  the  mercenary 
flags,  and  become  haunters  of  auctions, 
— let  them  attend  the  sales  of  the  ef- 
fects of  their  deceased  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, —  let  them  see  A's  favor- 
ite horse,  or  B's  favorite  country-seat,  or 
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C's  favorite  books  and  pictures  knocked 
down,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  crowd 
and  the  smart  sayings  and  witty  retorts 
of  the  auctioneer,  to  the  highest  bidder, 

—  and  they  will  be  sadder,  if  not  wiser, 
men  than  they  were  before.    Such  scenes 
should  have  more  effect  on  them  than 
all  the  fine  sermons  on  the  vanities  and 
nothings  of  life  ever  preached.    Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  in  his  beautiful  paper,  in  the 
"  Tatler,"  on  "  The  Death  of  Friends," 
says,  in  speaking  of  his  mother's  sorrow 
for  his  father's  death,  there  was  a  dig- 
nity in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness 
of  her  transport  that  made  pity  the  weak- 
ness of  his  heart  ever  since  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  owing  to  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived at  the  first  auction  I  ever  attend- 
ed that  I  am  now  an  inveterate  senti- 
mentalist. 

How  well  I  remember  that  auction ! 
Looking  back  "  through  the  dim  pos- 
terns of  the  mind  "  into  the  far-off  days  of 
my  childhood,  I  see,  among  other  things, 
the  large  and  comfortable  mansion  —  it 
was  the  home  of  plenty  and  the  temple 
of  hospitality — in  which  I  passed  some  of 
the  goldenest  hours  of  my  boyhood.  But 
the  finest  play  has  an  end,  and  the  sweet- 
est feasts  and  the  merriest  pastimes  do 
not  last  forever.  Very  suddenly,  indeed, 
"did  my  visits  to  that  happy  home  cease. 
For  my  good  friends  of  the  "  great  house  " 

—  the  dearest  old  lady  and  the  kindest 
and  merriest  old  gentleman  that  ever  pat- 
ted a  little  boy  on  the  head — were  both 
seized  (oh,  woe  the  day  ! )  by  a  terrible 
disease,  and  died  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
great  doctor  from   Boston  did  to  cure 
them.     The  last  time  I  entered  the  dear 
old  house  was  on  a  beautiful  balmy  sum- 
mer morning ;  the  birds  were  singing  as 
I  have  never  heard  them  sing  since,  and 
all  Nature  seemed  as  glad  and  exultant 
as  if  death,  misfortune,  and  auctioneers 
were  banished  from  the  world.    1  found 
there,  in  place  of  the  late  kind  host  and 
hostess,  a  crowd — so  they  seemed  to  me — 
of  rude  and  coarse  -  minded  people  ;  and 
I  saw  the  hateful  red  flag  of  the  auction- 
eer hanging  over  the  door. 

An  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  a  fox  in  a  barn- 


yard, a  wolf  among  sheep,  is  mild,  mer- 
ciful, and  humane,  when  compared  with 
the  flock  of  human  vultures  that  had  in- 
vaded this  once  happy  residence,  and  were 
greedily  stripping  it  of  all  that  the  taste 
and  the  wealth  of  its  late  occupants  had 
furnished  it  with.  Should  I  live  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
forget  the  unladylike  proceedings  of  sun- 
dry old  women  at  that  auction.  With 
what  a  free  and  contemptuous  manner 
they  examined  the  fine  old  furniture,  and 
handled  the  fine  old  china,  and  coolly  rum- 
maged and  ransacked  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  peeped  and  pried  into  every 
box,  chest,  and  closet  that  was  not  lock- 
ed !  And  their  tongues,  you  may  be  sure, 
•were  not  idle  the  while  ! 

The  auctioneer  was  a  little  dried-up 
mummy  of  a  man,  the  ugliness  of  whose 
countenance  was,  as  it  were,  emphasized 
by  a  disagreeable  leer  which  would  ever 
and  anon  deepen  into  a  broad  grin  ;  this 
man,  with  his  dreary  jokes  and  vapid 
small-talk,  was  equally  repulsive  to  me. 

Oh,  the  tap  of  his  little  hammer  did 
knock  against  my  very  heart ! 

Of  all  the  hammers  in  this  busy  and 
hammering  world,  from  the  huge  forge- 
hammer  with  which  the  brawny  black- 
smith deals  telling  blows  upon  the  glow- 
ing iron  and  beats  it  into  shape,  to  the 
tiny  hammer  that  the  watchmaker  so 
deftly  handles,  the  ivory-headed,  ebony- 
handled  instrument  of  the  auctioneer  is 
the  most  potent.  From  the  day  it  was 
first  upraised  by  the  original  auctioneer 
—  the  nameless  and  unknown  founder 
of  a  mighty  line  of  auctioneers  —  over 
the  chattels  of  some  unfortunate  mortal, 
to  the  present  time,  when  the  red  flag  is 
constantly  waving  in  all  the  great  cities 
and  towns  of  the  world,  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  has  come  under  that  lit- 
tle instrument !  At  its  fall  the  ancestral 
acres  of  how  many  spendthrift  heirs  have 
passed  away  from  their  families  forever 
into  the  hands  of  wealthy  plebeian  par- 
venus !  By  a  few  strokes  Dives's  splen- 
did mansion,  and  Croesus's  magnificent 
country-seat,  and  Phaeton's  famous  fast 
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horses  become  the  property  of  others.  At 
its  tap  human  beings  Lave  been  sold  into 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage. 

Horace  Walpole  confidently  hoped  that 
his  famous  collection  of  virtit  would  be  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  relic  -  mon- 
gers and  the  curiosity-seekers  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years  hence  ;  but  he  had 
not  been  dead  fifty  years  before  the  red 
flag  was  waving  over  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  it  was  not  taken  down  till  the  villa 
had  been  despoiled  of  all  the  curious  and 
costly  toys  and  bawbles  with  which  it  was 
packed  and  crammed.  At  each  stroke 
of  the  hammer, — and  for  four-and-twenty 
days  the  quaint  Gothic  mansion  resound- 
ed with  the  "  Going,  going,  gone  "  of  the 
auctioneer, — at  every  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer Walpole  must  have  turned  uneasily 
in  his  grave  ;  for  at  every  stroke  of  that 
fatal  implement  some  beautiful  miniature, 
or  rare  engraving,  or  fine  painting,  or 
precious  old  coin,  or  beloved  old  vase,  or 
bit  of  curious  old  armor,  or  equally  curi- 
ous relic  of  the  olden  time,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  some  unknown  person 
or  other. 

And  the  Dnke  of  Roxburghe's  magnif- 
icent collection  of  rare,  curious,  and  val- 
uable books,  in  the  gathering  of  which 
he  spent  a  goodly  portion  of  his  life,  and 
evinced  the  policy  and  finesse  of  the  most 
wily  statesman  and  the  shrewdness  and 
cunning  of  a  Jew  money-lender,  was  soon 
after  his  decease  scattered,  by  the  ham- 
mer of  Evans,  over  England  and  the 
Continent.  A  circumstantial  history  of 
this  memorable  sale  was  written  by  Dib- 
din  the  bibliomaniac. 

I  do  not,  however,  grieve  much  —  in- 
deed, to  state  the  precise  truth,  I  do  not 
grieve  at  all — at  the  dismantling  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  or  at  the  sale  of  the  Roxburghe 
library ;  but  at  the  rendition  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  dusty  and  dearly  loved  books 
(they  were. sold  by  Mr.  Christie,  "  at  his 
Great  Room  in  Pail-Mall,"  on  Wednes- 
day, February  16,  1785)  I  own  to  being 
a  trifle  sad  and  sentimental.  For  Wal- 
pole, with  all  his  cleverness,  is  a  man 
one  cannot  love ;  and  as  for  the  biblio- 
graphical Duke,  he  evidently  thought 


more  of  a  rare  edition  or  a  unique  copy 
than  of  all  the  charms  of  wit,  poetry, 
or  eloquence.  I  suspect  that  a  splen- 
did binding  would  please  him  more  than 
a  splendid  passage.  Whereas  Johnson 
(he  was  never  without  a  book  in  his 
pocket  to  read  at  by-times  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do)  had  a  scholar's  love 
for  books,  and  liked  them  for  what  they 
contained,  and  not  merely  because  they 
were  rare  and  costly. 

Neither  can  I  think  unmoved  of  the 
dispersion  "  under  the  hammer "  of  the 
fine  library  at  Greta  Hall,  which  Southey 
had  taken  so  much  pains  and  pleasure  in 
collecting,  and  which  was,  as  his  son  has 
observed,  the  pride  of  his  eyes  and  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  —  a  library  which  con- 
tained many  a  "  monarch  folio,"  and  ma- 
ny a  fine  old  quarto,  and  thousands  of 
small,  but  precious  volumes  of  ancient 
lore,  and  which  was  particularly  rich  in 
rare  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books. 
Many  of  the  old  volumes  in  this  library 
had  seen  such  hard  service,  and  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  by  former  owners, 
that  they  were  in  a  very  ragged  condition 
when  they  came  into  Southey's  posses- 
sion ;  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  have 
them  equipped  in  serviceable  leather,  his 
daughters  and  female  friends  comfortably 
and  neatly  clothed  them  in  colored  cot- 
ton prints.  The  twelve  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred volumes  thus  bound  filled  an  entire 
room,  which  the  poet  designated  as  the 
"  Cottonian  Library."  I  saw,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  among  the  costly  and  valuable 
works  upon  the  shelves  of  a  Boston  book- 
store, two  or  three  volumes  of  this  "  Cot- 
tonian Library."  They  are  not  there 
now.  Perhaps  the  lucky  purchaser  of 
them  may  be  a  reader  of  this  article.  If 
so,  let  me  congratulate  him  upon  possess- 
ing such  rare  and  interesting  memorials 
of  the  famous  and  immortal  biographer 
of  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  of  Doncaster. 

And  sure  I  am  that  no  gentle  read- 
er can  contemplate  the  fate  of  Charles 
Lamb's  library  without  becoming  a  prey  to 

"  Mild-eyed  melancholy." 
Elia's  books,— his  "  midnight  darlings," 
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his  "  folios,"  his  "  huge  Switzer-like  tomes 
of  choice  and  massy  divinity,"  his  "  kind- 
hearted  play-books,"  his  book  of  "  Songs 
arid  Posies,"  his  rare  old  treatises,  and 
quaint  and  curious  tractates,  —  the  rich 
gleanings  from  the  old  London  book-stalls 
by  one  who  knew  a  good  book,  as  Fal- 
staffknew  the  Prince,  by  instinct, — books 
that  had  been  the  solace  and  delight  of 
his  life,  the  inspirers  and  prompters  of 
his  best  and  noblest  thoughts,  the  food 
of  his  mind,  and  the  nourishers  of  his 
fancies,  ideas,  and  feelings,  —  these  books, 
•with  the  exception  of  those  retained  by 
some  of  Elia's  personal  friends,  were,  af- 
ter Mary  Lamb's  death,  purchased  by  an 
enterprising  New- York  bookseller,  and 
shipped  to  America,  where  Lamb  has 
ever  had  more  readers  and  truer  appre- 
ciators  than  in  England.  The  arrival  in 
New  York  of  his  "  shivering  folios  "  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  among  the  Cis- 
atlantic admirers  of  "  the  gentle  Elia." 
The  lovers  of  rare  old  books  and  the  lov- 
ers of  Charles  Lamb  jostled  each  other 
in  the  way  to  Bartlett  and  Welford's 
shop,  where  the  treasures  (having  es- 
caped the  perils  of  the  sea)  were  safely 
housed,  and  where  a  crowd  of  literati 
was  constantly  engaged  in  examining 
them. 

The  sale  was  attended  by  a  goodly 
company  of  book-collectors  and  book- 
readers.  All  the  works  brought  fair  pri- 
ces, and  were  purchased  by  (or  for)  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  the  bidders  were  (I  am  told) 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  — Mr.  Sparrowgrass, — 
Clark,  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  "  maga- 
zine, —  that  lover  of  the  angle  and  true 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Bethune,  —  Burton,  the  comedian, — 
and  other  well-known  authors,  actors, 
and  divines.  The  black-letter  Chaucer 

—  Speght's  edition,  folio,  London,  1598, 

—  the  identical  copy  spoken  of  by  Elia 
in  his  letter  to  Ainsworth,  the  novelist 

—  was  knocked  down  to  Burton  for  twen- 
ty-five dollars.     I  know  not  who  was  the 
fortunate  purchaser  of  "  The  Works  of 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle,"—  an  especial  favorite  of  Lamb's. 


Neither  do  I  know  the  name  of  the  buy- 
er of  "The  Works  of  Michael  Drayton." 
They  brought  twenty-eight  dollars.  A 
number  of  volumes  (one  of  them  my  cor- 
respondent opines  was  "  The  Dunciad," 
variorum  edition)  were  bought  by  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  Elia  who  came  all  the 
way  from  St.  Louis  on  purpose  to  attend 
this  auction.  The  English  nation  should 
have  purchased  Lamb's  library.  But  in- 
stead of  comfortably  filling  an  alcove  or 
two  iu  the  British  Museum,  it  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  was  widely  scattered  over 
the  United  States  of  America.  Will  it 
ever  be  brought  together  again  ?  Ah, 
me  !  such  things  do  not  happen  in  the 
annals  of  books. 

'T  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  blind 
scholar,  Bardo  de'  Bardi,  in  George 
Eliot's  grand  story  of  "  Roinola,"  know- 
ing as  he  did  the  usual  fate  of  private  li- 
braries, manifested  a  constant  fear  that 
his  noble  collection  of  books  would  be 
merged  in  some  other  library  after  his 
death.  Every  generous  soul  must  heart- 
ily despise  Tito  Melema  for  basely  dis- 
posing of  Bardo's  library  for  lucre.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  people,1  however,  who 
would  uphold  him  in  that  transaction. 
Indeed,  do  not  most  of  us  with  unseem- 
ly haste  and  unnatural  greed  dispose 
of  the  effects  of  our  deceased  friends 
and  relations  ?  The  funeral  is  hardly 
over  before  we  begin  to  get  ready  for  the 
auction.  "  I  preserve,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  a  bit  of  writing,  a  seal,  a  prayer-book, 
a  particular  sword,  that  has  been  used  by 
my  friends  and  predecessors,  and  have 
not  thrown  the  long  staves  my  father 
carried  in  his  hand  out  of  my  closet."  If 
the  essayist  lived  in  these  days,  and  fol- 
lowed the  customs  that  now  obtain,  he 
would  send  the  sword  and  the  staves, 
along  with  the  other  useless  and  (to  him) 
worthless  tokens  and  remembrancers  of 
the  dead  and  gone  Montaignes,  to  the 
auction-room,  and  cheerfully  pocket  the 
money  they  brought. 

Thackeray  had  been  dead  but  a  few 
weeks  when  a  scene  similar  to  the  one  he 
has  so  truthfully  described  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  occur- 
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red  at  his  own  late  residence.  The  voice 
of  "  Mr.  Hanimerdown  "  was  heard  in 
the  house,  and  the  rooms  were  filled  with 
a  motley  crowd  of  auction-haunters  and 
relic-hunters,  (among  whom,  of  course, 
were  Mr.  Davids  and  Mr.  Moses,)  —  a 
rabble-rout  of  thoughtless  and  unfeeling 
men  and  women,  eager  to  get  an  "  in- 
side view  "  of  the  home  of  the  great  sat- 
irist. The  wine  in  his  cellars,  —  the  pic- 
tures upon  his  walls, — the  books  in  his  li- 
brary, —  the  old  "  cane-bottomed  chair  " 
in  which  he  sat  while  writing  many  of  his 
best  works,  and  which  he  has  immortal- 
ized in  a  fine  ballad,  —  the  gifts  of  kind 


friends,  liberal  publishers,  and  admiring 
readers,  —  yea,  his  house  itself,  and  the 
land  it  stands  on,  —  passed  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  O  good  white 
head,  low  lying  in  the  dust  of  Kensal 
Green  !  it  matters  little  to  thee  now 
what  becomes  of  the  red  brick  mansion 
built  so  lovingly  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  filled  with  such  admi- 
rable taste  from  cellar  to  roof;  but  many 
a  pilgrim  from  these  shores  will  step 
aside  from  the  roar  of  London  and  pay 
a  tribute  of  remembrance  to  the  house 
where  lived  and  died  the  author  of 
"  Henry  Esmond  "  and  "  Vanity  Fair." 


THE  RIDE  TO   CAMP. 

WHEN  all  the  leaves  were  red  or  brown, 
Or  golden  as  the  summer  sun, 
And  now  and  then  came  flickering  down 

Upon  the  grasses  hoar  and  dun, 

Through  which  the  first  faint  breath  of  frost 
Had  as  a  scorching  vapor  run, 

I  rode,  in  solemn  fancies  lost, 

To  join  my  troop,  whose  low  tents  shone 
Far  vanward  to  our  camping  host. 

Thus  as  I  slowly  journeyed  on, 
I  was  made  suddenly  aware 
That  I  no  longer  rode  alone. 

Whence  came  that  strange,  incongruous  pair  ? 
Whether  to  make  their  presence  plain 
To  mortal  eyes  from  earth  or  air 

The  essence  of  these  spirits  twain 
Had  clad  itself  in  human  guise, 
As  in  a  robe,  is  question  vain. 

I  hardly  dared  to  turn  my  eyes, 

So  faint  my  heart  beat ;  and  my  blood, 
Checked  and  bewildered  with  surprise, 

Within  its  aching  channels  stood, 
And  all  the  soldier  in  my  heart 
Scarce  mustered  common  hardihood. 

But  as  I  paused,  with  lips  apart, 
Strong  shame,  as  with  a  sturdy  arm, 
Shook  me,  and  made  my  spirit  start, 

And  all  my  stagnant  life  grew  warm ; 
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Till,  with  my  new-found  courage  wild, 

Out  of  my  mouth  there  burst  a  storm 
Of  song,  as  if  I  thus  beguiled 

My  way  with  careless  melody  : 

Whereat  the  silent  figures  smiled. 
Then  from  a  haughty,  asking  eye 

I  scanned  the  uninvited  pair, 

And  waited  sternly  for  reply. 
One  shape  was  more  than  mortal  fair ; 

He  seemed  embodied  out  of  light ; 

The  sunbeams  rippled  through  his  hair ; 
His  cheeks  were  of  the  color  bright 

That  dyes  young  evening,  and  his  eyes 

Glowed  like  twin  planets,  that  to  sight 
Increase  in  lustre  and  in  size, 

The  more  intent  and  long  our  gaze. 

Full  on  the  future's  pain  and  prize, 
Half  seen  through  hanging  cloud  and  haze, 

His  steady,  far,  and  yearning  look 

Blazed  forth  beneath  his  crown  of  bays. 
His  radiant  vesture,  as  it  shook, 

Dripped  with  great  drops  of  golden  dew ; 

And  at  each  step  his  white  steed  took, 
The  sparks  beneath  his  hoof-prints  flew, 

As  if  a  half-cooled  lava-flood 

He  trod,  each  firm  step  breaking  through. 
This  figure  seemed  so  wholly  good, 

That  as  a  moth  which  reels  in  light, 

Unknown  till  then,  nor  understood, 
My  dazzled  soul  swam ;  and  I  might 

Have  swooned,  and  in  that  presence  died, 

From  the  mere  splendor  of  the  sight, 
Had  not  his  lips,  serene  with  pride 

And  cold,  cruel  purpose,  made  me  swerve 

From  aught  their  fierce  curl  might  deride. 
A  clarion  of  a  single  curve 

Hung  at  his  side  by  slender  bands ; 

And  when  he  blew,  with  faintest  nerve, 
Life  burst  throughout  those  lonely  lands  ; 

Graves  yawned  to  hear,  Time  stood  aghast, 

The  whole  world  rose  and  clapped  its  hands. 
Then  on  the  other  shape  I  cast 

My  eyes.     I  know  not  how  or  why 

He  held  my  spellbound  vision  fast. 
Instinctive  terror  bade  me  fly, 

But  curious  wonder  checked  my  will. 

The  mysteries  of  his  awful  eye, 
So  dull,  so  deep,  so  dark,  so  chill, 

And  the  calm  pity  of  his  brow 

And  massive  features  hard  and  still, 
Lovely,  but  threatening,  and  the  bow 

Of  his  sad  neck,  as  if  he  told 
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Earth's  graves  and  sorrows  as  they  grow, 
Cast  me  in  musings  manifold 

Before  his  pale,  unanswering  face. 

A  thousand  winters  might  have  rolled 
Above  his  head.    I  saw  no  trace 

Of  youth  or  age,  of  time  or  change, 

Upon  his  fixed  immortal  grace. 
A  smell  of  new-turned  mould,  a  strange, 

Dank,  earthen  odor  from  him  blew, 

Cold  as  the  icy  winds  that  range 
The  moving  hills  which  sailors  view 

Floating  around  the  Northern  Pole, 

With  horrors  to  the  shivering  crew. 
His  garments,  black  as  mined  coal, 

Cast  midnight  shadows  on  his  way ; 

And  as  his  black  steed  softly  stole, 
Cat-like  and  stealthy,  jocund  day 

Died  out  before  him,  and  the  grass, 

Then  sear  and  tawny,  turned  to  gray. 
The  hardy  flowers  that  will  not  pass 

For  the  shrewd  autumn's  chilling  rain 

Closed  their  bright  eyelids,  and,  alas ! 
No  summer  opened  them  again. 

The  strong  trees  shuddered  at  his  touch, 

And  shook  their  foliage  to  the  plain. 
A  sheaf  of  darts  was  in  his  clutch ; 

And  wheresoe'er  he  turned  the  head 

Of  any  dart,  its  power  was  such 
That  Nature  quailed  with  mortal  dread, 

And  crippling  pain  and  foul  disease 

For  sorrowing  leagues  around  him  spread. 
Whene'er  he  cast  o'er  lands  and  seas 

That  fatal  shaft,  there  rose  a  groan ; 

And  borne  along  on  every  breeze 
Came  up  the  church-bell's  solemn  tone, 

And  cries  that  swept  o'er  open  graves, 

And  equal  sobs  from  cot  and  throne. 
Against  the  winds  she  tasks  and  braves, 

The  tall  ship  paused,  the  sailors  sighed, 

And  something  white  slid  in  the  waves. 
One  lamentation,  far  and  wide, 

Followed  behind  that  flying  dart. 

Things  soulless  and  immortal  died, 
As  if  they  filled  the  self-same  part ; 

The  flower,  the  girl,  the  oak,  the  man, 

Made  the  same  dust  from  pith  or  heart. 
Then  spoke  I,  calmly  as  one  can 

Who  with  his  purpose  curbs  his  fear, 

And  thus  to  both  my  question  ran  :  — 
"  What  two  are  ye  who  cross  me  here, 

Upon  these  desolated  lands, 

Whose  open  fields  lie  waste  and  drear 
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Beneath  the  trainplings  of  the  bands 

Which  two  great  armies  send  abroad, 

With  swords  and  torches  in  their  hands  ?  '' 
To  which  the  bright  one,  as  a  god 

Who  slowly  speaks  tLe  words  of  fate, 

Towards  his  dark  comrade  gave  a  nod, 
And  answered  :  —  "I  anticipate 

The  thought  that  is  your  own  reply. 

You  know  him,  or  the  fear  and  hate 
Upon  your  pallid  features  lie. 

Therefore  I  need  not  call  him  Death : 

But  answer,  soldier,  who  am  I  ?  " 
Thereat,  with  all  his  gathered  breath, 

He  blew  his  clarion ;  and  there  came, 

From  life  above  and  life  beneath, 
Pale  forms  of  vapor  and  of  flame, 

Dim  likenesses  of  men  who  rose 

Above  their  fellows  by  a  name. 
There  curved  the  Roman's  eagle-nose, 

The  Greek's  fair  brows,  the  Persian's  beard, 

The  Punic  plume,  the  Norman  bows ; 
There  the  Crusader's  lance  was  reared ; 

And  there,  in  formal  coat  and  vest, 

Stood  modern  chiefs ;  and  one  appeared, 
Whose  arms  were  folded  on  his  breast, 

And  his  round  forehead  bowed  in  thought, 

Who  shone  supreme  above  the  rest. 
Again  the  bright  one  quickly  caught 

His  words  up,  as  the  martial  line 

Before  my  eyes  dissolved  to  nought :  — 
"  Soldier,  these  heroes  all  are  mine ; 

And  I  am  Glory ! "     As  a  tomb 

That  groans  on  opening,  "  Say,  were  thine," 
Cried  the  dark  figure.     "  I  consume 

Thee  and  thy  splendors  utterly. 

More  names  have  faded  in  my  gloom 
Than  chronicles  or  poesy 

Have  kept  alive  for  babbling  earth 

To  boast  of  in  despite  of  me." 
The  other  cried,  in  scornful  mirth, 

"  Of  all  that  wa%or  is  thou  curse, 

Thou  dost  o'errate  thy  frightful  worth ! 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  hearse, 

What  one  of  mine  has  lived  unknown, 

Whether  through  triumph  or  reverse  ? 
For  them  the  regal  jewels  shone, 

For  them  the  battled  line  was  spread ; 

Victorious  or  overthrown, 
My  splendor  on  their  path  was  shed. 

They  lived  their  life,  they  ruled  their  day  : 

I  hold  no  commerce  with  the  dead. 
Mistake  me  not,  and  falsely  say, 
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'  Lo,  this  is  slow,  laborious  Fame, 

Who  cares  for  what  has  passed  away/  — 
My  twin-born  brother,  meek  and  tame, 

Who  troops  along  with  crippled  Time, 

And  shrinks  at  every  cry  of  shame, 
And  halts  at  every  stain  and  crime ; 

While  I,  through  tears  and  blood  and  guilt, 

Stride  on,  remorseless  and  sublime. 
War  with  his  oifspring  as  thou  wilt ; 

Lay  thy  cold  lips  against  their  cheek. 

The  poison  or  the  dagger-hilt 
Is  what  my  desperate  children  seek. 

Their  dust  is  rubbish  on  the  hills ; 

Beyond  the  grave  they  would  not  speak. 
Shall  man  surround  his  days  with  ills, 

And  live  as  if  his  only  care 

Were  how  to  die,  while  full  life  thrills 
His  bounding  blood  ?     To  plan  and  dare, 

To  use  life  is  life's  proper  end : 

Let  death  come  when  it  will,  and  where ! "  — 
"  You  prattle  on,  as  babes  that  spend 

Their  morning  half  within  the  brink 

Of  the  bright  heaven  from  which  they  wend ; 
But  what  I  am  you  dare  not  think. 

Thick,  brooding  shadow  round  me  lies ; 

You  stare  till  terror  makes  you  wink ; 
I  go  not,  though  you  shut  your  eyes. 

Unclose  again  the  loathful  lid, 

And  lo,  I  sit  beneath  the  skies, 
As  Sphinx  beside  the  pyramid ! " 

So  Death,  with  solemn  rise  and  fall 

Of  voice,  his  sombre  mind  undid. 
He  paused ;  resuming,  —  "I  am  all ; 

I  am  the  refuge  and  the  rest ; 

The  heart  aches  not  beneath  my  pall. 
O  soldier,  thou  art  young,  unpressed 

By  snarling  grief's  increasing  swarm ; 

While  joy  is  dancing  in  thy  breast, 
Fly  from  the  future's  fated  harm ; 

Bush  where  the  fronts  of  battle  meet, 

And  let  me  take  thee  on  my  arm  ! " 
Said  Glory,  —  "  Warrior,  fear  deceit, 

Where  Death  gives  counsel.     Run  thy  race ; 

Bring  the  world  cringing  to  thy  feet  1 
Surely  no  better  time  nor  place 

Than  this,  where  all  the  Nation  calls 

For  help,  and  weakness  and  disgrace 
Lag  in  her  tents  and  council-halls, 

And  down  on  aching  heart  and  brain 

Blow  after  blow  unbroken  falls. 
Her  strength  flows  out  through  every  vein ; 

Mere  time  consumes  her  to  the  core ; 
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Her  stubborn  pride  becomes  her  bane. 
In  vain  she  names  her  children  o'er ; 

They  fail  her  in  her  hour  of  need ; 

She  mourns  at  desperation's  door. 
Be  thine  the  hand  to  do  the  deed, 

To  seize  the  sword,  to  mount  the  throne, 

And  wear  the  purple  as  thy  meed  1 
No  heart  shall  grudge  it ;  not  a  groan 

Shall  shame  thee.     Ponder  what  it  were 

To  save  a  land  thus  twice  thy  own ! " 
Use  gave  a  more  familiar  air 

To  my  companions ;  and  I  spoke 

My  heart  out  to  the  ethereal  pair :  — 
"  When  in  her  wrath  the  Nation  broke 

Her  easy  rest  of  love  and  peace, 

I  was  the  latest  who  awoke. 
I  sighed  at  passion's  mad  increase. 

O  JT 

I  strained  the  traitors  to  my  heart. 

I  said,  '  We  vex  them ;  let  us  cease.' 
I  would  not  play  the  common  part. 

Tamely  I  heard  the  Southrons'  brag : 

I  said,  '  Their  wrpngs  have  made  them  smart.' 
At  length  they  struck  our  ancient  flag,  — 

Their  flag  as  ours,  the  traitors  damned  !  — 

And  braved  it  with  their  patchwork-rag. 
I  rose,  when  other  men  had  calmed 

Their  anger  in  the  marching  throng ; 

I  rose,  as  might  a  corpse  embalmed, 
Who  hears  God's  mandate,  '  Right  my  wrong ! ' 

I  rose  and  set  me  to  His  deed, 

With  His  great  Spirit  fixed  and  strong. 
I  swear,  that,  when  I  drew  this  sword, 

And  joined  the  ranks,  and  sought  the  strife, 

I  drew  it  in  Thy  name,  O  Lord  I 
I  drew  against  my  brother's  life, 

Even  as  Abraham  on  his  child 

Drew  slowly  forth  his  priestly  knife. 
No  thought  of  selfish  ends  defiled 

The  holy  fire  that  burned  in  me  ; 

No  gnawing  care  was  thus  beguiled. 
My  children  clustered  at  my  knee ; 

Upon  my  braided  soldier's  coat 

My  wife  looked,  —  ah,  so  wearily  !  — 
It  made  her  tender  blue  eyes  float. 

And  when  my  wheeling  rowels  rang, 

Or  on  the  floor  my  sabre  smote, 
The  sound  went  through  her  like  a  pang. 

I  saw  this  ;  and  the  days  to  come 

Forewarned  me  with  an  iron  clang, 
That  drowned  the  music  of  the  drum, 

That  made  the  rousing  bugle  faint ; 

And  yet  I  sternly  left  my  home,  — 
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,  Haply  to  fall  by  noisome  taint 
Of  foul  disease,  without  a  deed 
To  sound  in  rhyme  or  shine  in  paint  ; 
But,  oh,  at  least,  to  drop  a  seed, 
Humble,  but  faithful  to  the  last, 
Sown  by  my  Country  in  her  need ! 

0  Death,  come  to  me,  slow  or  fast ; 
I  '11  do  my  duty  while  I  may  ! 
Though  sorrow  burdens  every  blast, 

And  want  and  hardship  on  me  lay 

Their  bony  gripes,  my  life  is  pledged, 

And  to  my  Country  given  away  ! 
Nor  feel  I  any  hope,  new-fledged, 

Arise,  strong  Glory,  at  thy  voice. 

Our  sword  the  people's  will  has  edged, 
Our  rule  stands  on  the  people's  choice. 

This  land  would  mourn  beneath  a  crown, 

Where  born  slaves  only  could  rejoice. 
How  should  the  Nation  keep  it  down  ? 

What  would  a  despot's  fortunes  be, 

After  his  days  of  strength  had  flown, 
Amidst  this  people,  proud^and  free, 

Whose  histories  from  such  sources  run  ? 

The  thought  is  its  own  mockery. 

1  pity  the  audacious  one 

Who  may  ascend  that  thorny  throne, 

And  bide  a  single  setting  sun. 
Day  dies ;  my  shadow's  length  has  grown ; 

The  sun  is  sliding  down  the  west. 

That  trumpet  in  my  camp  was  blown. 
From  yonder  high  and  wooded  crest 

I  shall  behold  my  squadron's  camp, 

Prepared  to  sleep  its  guarded  rest 
In  the  low,  misty,  poisoned  damp 

That  wears  the  strength,  and  saps  the  heart, 

And  drains  the  surgeon's  watching  lamp. 
Hence,  phantoms  !  in  God's  peace  depart  1 

I  was  not  fashioned  for  your  will : 

I  scorn  the  trump,  and  brave  the  dart !  " 
They  grinned  defiance,  lingering  still. 

"  I  charge  ye  quit  me,  in  His  name 

Who  bore  His  cross  against  the  hill !  — 

D 

By  Him  who  died  a  death  of  shame, 

That  I  might  live,  and  ye  might  die,  — 

By  Christ  the  Martyr ! "  —  As  a  flame 
Leaps  sideways  when  the  wind  is  high, 

The  bright  one  bounded  from  my  side, 

At  that  dread  name,  without  reply ; 
And  Death  drew  in  his  mantle  wide, 

And  shuddered,  and  grew  ghastly  pale, 

As  if  his  dart  had  pricked  his  side. 
There  came  a  breath,  a  lonely  wail, 
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Out  of  the  silence  o'er  the  land ; 

Whether  from  souls  of  bliss  or  bale, 
What  mortal  brain  may  understand  ? 

Only  I  marked  the  phantoms  went 

Closely  together,  hand  in  hand, 
As  if  upon  one  errand  bent. 
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A  WHITE  dove  flew  down  into  the  mar- 
ket-place one  summer  morning,  and,  un- 
disturbed among  all  the  wheels  and  hoofs, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Luigi. 

He  carried  in  one  hand  a  sunflower, 
and  thoughtlessly,  while  it  hung  there, 
with  nervous  fingers  scattered  the  seeds 
as  he  went  his  way.  So  that  the  dove 
cooed  in  her  little  swelling  throat,  gath- 
ered what  Luigi  spilled,  and,  startled  at 
last  by  a  frisking  hound,  flew  up  and 
alighted  on  the  tray  which  Luigi's  other 
hand  poised  airily  on  his  head,  and  was 
borne  along  with  all  the  company  of  fair 
white  things  there  in  the  sunshine. 

The  street-urchins  warned  Luisi  of  the 

O 

•intruder  among  his  wares,  and  then,  sly- 
ly putting  up  his  hand,  the  boy  tossed 
the  seeds  in  a  shower  about  the  tray. 
Off  flew  the  dove,  and  back  with  the  re- 
turning gust  she  fluttered,  and,  pausing 
only  to  catch  her  seed,  she  came  and 
went,  wheeling  in  flashing  circles  round 
his  head  as  he  pursued  his  path. 

It  was  at  the  pretty  picture  he  thus 
presented,  as,  having  left  the  market- 
place, he  came  upon  the  higher  streets 
of  the  town,  that  a  lady,  looking  from  her 
window,  made  exclaim.  The  kind  face, 
the  pleasant  voice,  attracted  him ;  in  a 
moment  after,  while  she  was  yet  think- 
ing of  it,  the  door  was  pushed  partly 
open,  a  dark  boy,  smiling,  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  the  unslung  tray,  and  a  voice 
like  a  flute  said,  — 

"Sono  io,  —  it  is  I.  Will  the  lady 
buy  ?  " 


And  then  the  image- vender  showed  his 
wares. 

The  lady  chaffered  with  him  a  mo- 
ment, and  at  its  close  he  was  evidently 
paying  no  attention  to  what  she  said,  but 
was  listening  to  a  voice  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  the  clear  voice  of  a  girl  sing- 
ing her  Italian  exercises. 

His  face  was  in  a  glow,  he  bent  to 
catch  the  words  with  signalling  finger 
and  glittering  eyes ;  it  was  plainly  nei- 
ther the  deftly  sweet  accompaniment  nor 
the  melody  that  charmed  him,  but  the 
language :  the  language  was  his  own. 

With  the  cadence  of  the  measure  the 
sound  was  broken  capriciously,  the  book 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  singer 
herself  stood  balancing  in  the  doorway 
between  the  rooms,  a  hand  on  either 
side,  —  still  lightly  trilling  her  scales, 
smiling,  beaming,  blue-eyed,  rosy.  The 
sunbeam  that  entered  behind  the  shade 
swinging  in  the  wind  fell  upon  the  beau- 
tiful masses  of  her  light-brown  hair,  and 
illumined  all  the  shifting  color  that  play- 
ed with  such  delicate  suffusion  upon  her 
cheek  and  chin  ;  her  face  was  a  deep,  in- 
nocent smile  of  joy ;  she  would  have  been 
dazzlin^  but  for  the  blushes  that  seem- 

O 

ed  to  go  and  come  with  her  breath  and 
make  her  human  ;  and  so  much  did  she 
embody  one's  ideal  of  the  first  woman 
that  no  one  wondered  when  all  called 
her  Eve,  although  her  name  was  Rosa- 
mond, and  she  was  the  Rose  of  the 
World. 

Directly  Eve  saw  the  boy  kneeling 
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there  over  his  tray,  the  cast  suspended 
in  his  hand,  as  he  leaned  intently  for- 
ward with  the  rich  carmine  deepening 
the  golden  tint  of  his  brow  and  with  that 
yellow  fire  in  his  wine-dark  eyes,  she 
ceased  singing,  and,  not  hesitating  to 
mimic  the  well-known  call,  cried, — 

"  Images  ?  " 

Then  Luigi  remembered  where  he  was, 
and  answered  the  question  asked  five 
minutes  -since. 

"  Signora,  seven  shillings." 

"  That  is  reasonable,  now,"  said  the 
lady.  "  I  will  have  it  for  that  sum.  Do 
you  cast  these  things  yourself?  " 

"  My  master  and  I." 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  ?  " 

"  Alas !  much,  much  time,"  said  he, 
with  melancholy  earnestness. 

"  And  from  what  part  of  Italy  did  you 
come  ?  "  she  kindly  asked. 

"  Vengo  da  Roma,"  replied  the  boy, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly. 

"  The  Roman  peasant  is  a  prince, 
mamma,"  said  Eve  quickly,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

Luigi  glanced  up  instantly  and  smiled, 
and  offered  to  her  a  little  plaster  cherub, 
silver-gilt,  just  spreading  wings  for  flight. 

"  It  is  for  her,"  said  he,  with  an  ap- 
pealing look  at  the  mother.  "  For  her, 
—  la  principessina.  I  myself  made  it." 

No  one  perceived  his  adroit  under- 
meaning  ;  but  Eva  bethought  herself  of 
her  school-phrases,  and  venturously  se- 
lected one. 

"  E  grazioso  !  "  said  she. 

Luigi's  face  kindled  anew ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue  were 
like  some  magic  wand  that  called  the 
blind  blood  to  his  cheek  or  drove  it  into 
the  pools  of  his  heart ;  the  smile  broke 
all  over  his  face  as  light  dances  on  bur- 
nished gold  ;  he  turned  to  her  boldly  with 
outstretched  hands,  like  some  one  asking 
an  alms. 

"  Give  to  me  a  song,"  he  said. 

"  Volontieri"  quoth  Eve,  in  hesitat- 
ing accent,  and  flitted  back  to  her  piano. 
Without  a  thought,  he  followed. 

It  was  a  little  song  of  flowers  and  sun- 
shine that  Eve  began  to  carol  over  the 


carolling  keys;  the  words  fell  into  the 
sweetness  of  the  air,  that  seemed  laden 
with  the  morning  murmur  of  bees  and 
blossoms ;  it  was  but  a  verse  or  two,  with 
a  refrain  that  went  repeating  all  the  hon- 
eyed burden,  till  Luigi's  face  fairly  burn- 
ed with  pleasure,  where  he  stood  at  tim- 
id distance  in  the  doorway. 

"  Cib  mi  fa  bene  I  That  does  me 
good ! "  cried  he,  as  she  rose.  u  Ah, 
Signorina,  I  am  happy  here  !  " 

Then  he  turned  and  found  the  elder 
lady  counting  out  his  money.  He  receiv- 
ed the  seven  shillings  quietly,  as  bis  due ; 
but  when  she  would  have  paid  him  for 
the  cherub,  he  pushed  the  silver  swiftly 
back. 

"  It  is  a  gift ! "  said  he,  with  spirit. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eve.  "  I  should  like 
it,  but  I -must  pay  for  it.  You  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  the  price  ?  "  she  asked, 
her  hand  extended,  and  a  winning  grace 
irradiating  all  her  changing  rosy  coun- 
tenance. 

A  shadow  fell  over  the  boy's  face,  like 
that  of  a  cloud  skimming  down  a  sunny 
landscape. 

"  A  Lei  non  posso  dar  un  rifiuto"  said 
he,  meeting  her  shining  eyes;  and  he 
gravely  gathered  the  money  and  slung 
his  tray." 

As  he  raised  it,  Eve  laid  along  its  side 
a  branch  of  unsullied  day-lilies  that  had 
been  filling  the  room  with  their  heavy 
fragrance.  The  image  -  boy  interested 
her ;  he  was  a  visible  creature  of  those 
foreign  fairy -shores  of  which  she  had 
dreamed ;  that  she  did  anything  but  show 
kindness  to  a  vagrant  whom  she  would 
not  see  again  never  crossed  her  mind ; 
perhaps,  too,  she  liked  that  Italy,  in  his 
person,  should  admire  her,  —  that  was 
pardonable.  But,  at  the  action,  the  shad- 
ow swept  away  from  the  boy's  face  again, 
all  his  lights  and  darks  came  flashing  out, 
eyes  and  teeth  and  color  sparkling  in  his 
smile,  like  sunshine  after  rain  ;  he  made 
his  low  obeisance,  poised  the  tray  upon 
his  head,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
went  out. 

"  A  rivederla  !  "  he  called  back  to  her 
from  the  door,  and  was  gone. 
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And  soon  far  down  the  street  they 
heard  his  musical  cry  again ;  and  perhaps 
the  little  distant  dove,  who  had  forsaken 
him  on  entrance,  also  caught  the  sound, 
and  was  reminded  by  it,  as  he  pecked 
along  the  dusty  thoroughfare,  of  some  re- 
mote and  pleasant  memory  of  morning 
and  the  market-place. 

It  was  a  week  afterward,  that,  as  Eve 
and  her  mother  loitered  over  luncheon, 
the  door  again  softly  opened,  and  they 
saw  Luigi  standing  erect  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  holding  with  both  hands  above 
the  brightly  bronzed  face  a  tall,  slender, 
white  jar  of  ancient  and  exquisite  shape, 
carefully  painted,  and  having  a  glass  sus- 
pended within,  lest  any  water  it  might 
receive  should  penetrate  the  porous  plas- 
ter. 

He  did  not  look  at  Eve,  but  marched 
to  her  mother,  and  deposited  it  upon  the 
floor  at  her  feet. 

"  For  the  Signora's  lilies,"  said  he. 

And  remembering  the  silver  pieces  of 
the  week  before,  and  fearing  lest  she 
should  really  grieve  him,  the  Signora  per- 
force accepted  it  with  admiring  Avords ; 
while  Eve  ran  to  fill  it  from  the  garden, 
into  which  abode  of  bliss  —  as  gardens 
always  are  —  the  long  casement  of  the 
music-room  opened.  Luigi  hesitated,  his 
hand  upon  the  door,  wistful  wishes  in  his 
face ;  then  he  cast  a  smiling,  deprecating 
glance  at  the  mother,  lightly  crossed  the 
floor,  was  over  the  sill,  and  stood  beside 
Eve  in  the  walk. 

To  right  and  left  the  long,  straight 
stems  rose  in  rank,  and  bore  their  floral 
crown  of  listening  lilies,  calm,  majestic, 
pure,  and  only  stirring  now  and  then 
when  the  wind  shook  a  waft  of  gold-dust 
down  the  shining  leaf,  or  rifled  the  in- 
most heart  of  its  delicious  wealth  of 
odor ;  on  either  side  of  the  path  the 
snowy  bloom  lay  like  a  fallen  cloud. 

;t  It  is  a  company  of  angels,"  said  Lui- 
gi, brokenly,  "a  cloud  of  seraphs  with 
their  gold  harps !  If  they  should  sing," 
hazarded  he,  "  it  would  be  the  song  the 
Signorina  gave  me,  —  alas,  it  is  long 
since ! " 


"  It  is  a  week,"  said  she,  laughing  and 
lingering. 

"  Eve ! "  came  a  warning  voice. 

"  That  is  the  Signorina's  name  ?  "  ques- 
tioned Luigi,  as  he  bent  to  help  her  cut 
the  stems. 

"  Eve,  —  yes,  they  call  me  so." 

"  Certainly  I  had  not  thought  it,"  he 
repeated  to  himself. 

"  Why,  what  did  you  suppose  it  was  ?  " 
she  heedlessly  asked. 

"Luigia  t  "  said  he.  And  his  low,  rapt 
tone  was  indescribably  simple,  sweet,  and 
intense. 

Eve  did  not  know  what  the  boy  him- 
self was  called. 

"  I  wish  it  were,"  said  she.  "  That  is 
a  pleasant  sound." 

And  rising  with  her  armful,  she  went 
in  and  heaped  the  jar  with  honor,  while 
Luigi,  pleased  and  proud,  lifted  it  to  the 
level  of  the  black-walnut  bracket. 

"  Signora,  behold  what  is  beautiful ! " 
said  he,  stepping  back. 

The  Signora  looked  at  the  lilies,  but 
Luigi  looked  at  Eve. 

They  had  lunched.  Eve  went  into  the 
other  room  to  her  exercises.  Her  moth- 
er poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  the  un- 
bidden guest.  He  repulsed  it  with  an 
angry  eye  and  a  disdainful  gesture.  But 
then  there  rose  the  sound  of  Eve's  voice 
just  beyond ;  —  while  he  stayed,  he  could 
listen.  With  sudden  change  from  frown 
to  smile,  he  stepped  forward  and  took 
the  plate. 

"  To  the  Signora's  health,"  said  he, 
with  a  courtesy  that  sat  well  on  the  sup- 
ple shape  and  the  dark  beauty  of  the  boy, 
whose  homely  garb,  whose  poverty,  and 
whose  profession  seemed  only  the  dis- 
guise of  some  young  prince, — and  sipped 
the  wine,  and  broke  the  fine,  white  bread, 
while  his  cheek  was  scarlet  with  delight 
at  recurrence  of  the  familiar  sounds,  even 
though  in  such  simple  phrase. 

"  That  is  a  proud  boy,"  said  Eve's 
mother,  when  he  had  gone,  and  she  paus- 
ed a  moment  to  see  how  Eve  went  on. 
"  Pie  urges  no  one." 

"  Italy  is  full  of  its  troubles,  mia  madre, 
He  is  the  exile  of  a  noble  family,  —  no 
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other  beggar  would  be  so  haughty,"  look- 
ed up  and  answered  Eve,  laughing  be- 
tween her  bars.  "  Mamma,  what  differ- 
ent beings  different  meridians  make ! " 
she  exclaimed,  dropping  her  music.  "Is 
he  so  sweet  and  lofty  and  fiery  because 
he  has  lived  in  the  shadow  of  old  tem- 
ples, —  because,  if  he  stumbled  over  a 
pebble  in  the  street,  it  was  the  marble 
fragment  of  a  goddess,— because  the  clay 
of  which  he  is  made  has  so  many  times 
been  moulded  into  heroes  ?  " 

"  Are  there  no  further  fancies  with 
which  you  can  invest  an  image -ven- 
der ?  " 

"  But  he  is  unique.  Did  you  ever  see 
any  one  like  him  ?  Daily  beauty  has 
made  him  beautiful.  Is  that  what  the 
Doctor  means,  when  he  says  a  Corinthi- 
an pillar  in  the  market-place  would  edu- 
cate a  generation  better  than  a  pulpit 
would  ?  " 

"  They  have  both  in  Rome,"  said  her 
mother,  with  meaning. 

"  And,  in  spite  of  them,  perhaps  our 
hero  cannot  spell !  Yet  he  is  more  ac- 
complished than  we,  mamma.  He  speaks 
Italian  beautifully,"  said  she,  with  espieg- 
lerie. 

"  But  hardly  Tuscan." 

"  Silver  speech  for  all  that.  I  have 
reached  the  end  of  my  idioms,  though. 
I  always  said  school  was  good  for  some- 
thing, if  one  could  only  find  it  out,"  she 
archly  cried,  her  little  fingers  running  in 
arpeggios  up  the  keys.  "  To  think  he  un- 
derstood them  so  !  Then  Dante's  wom- 
en would." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  " 

"  How  his  face  glows  at  them, — like  a 
light  behind  a  mask  !  It  is  quite  the  ope- 
ra, when  he  comes.  I  will  sing  to  him  an 
aria,  and  then  it  will  make  a  scene." 

"You  are  a  madcap.  What  do  you 
want  a  scene  for  ?  " 

"  Spice.  When  my  voice  fills  his  hand- 
some eyes  with  tears,  he  makes  me  an 
artist ;  when  he  turns  upon  you  in  that 
sudden,  ardent  air,  he  brings  a  sting  of 
foreign  fire  into  this  quiet  summer  noon." 

"  Amuse  yourself  sparingly  with  other 
people's  emotions,  Eve." 


"  Especially  when  they  are  suave  as 
olive-oil,  pungent  as  cherry-cordial,  and 
ready  to  blaze  with  a  spark,  you  know. 
Ah,  it  is  all  as  interesting  to  me  as  when 
the  little  sweep  last  year  looked  out  from 
the  chimney-top  and  made  the  whole  sky 
brim  over  with  his  wild  music." 

Here  a  clock  chimed  silverly  from  be- 
low. 

"  There  is  the  half-hour  striking,  and 
you  have  lost  all  this  time,"  said  the  ca- 
ressing mother,  her  fingers  lost  in  the 
bright  locks  she  lifted. 

"  Never  mind,  mother  mine,"  said  she, 
turning  in  elfish  mood  to  brush  her  lips 
across  the  frustrated  fingers.  "  Art  is 
long,  if  time  is  fleeting,"  she  sang  to  the 
measure  of  her  Non  piu  mesta,  beginning 
again  to  shower  its  diamonds  about  till 
all  the  air  seemed  bright  with  her  young 
and  sparkling  voice. 

Summer  days  are  never  too  long  for 
the  fortunes  of  health  and  happiness,  and 
at  the  sunset  following  this  same  morn- 
ing Eve  leaned  from  the  casement, 
watching  the  retiring  rays  as  if  she  fain 
would  pursue.  A  tender  after-glow  im- 
purpled  all  the  heaven  like  a  remember- 
ed passion,  and  bathed  field  and  fallow 
in  its  bloom.  It  gave  to  her  a  kind  of 
aureole,  as  if  her  beauty  shed  a  lustre 
round  her.  The  window  where  she  lean- 
ed was  separated  from  the  street  only  by 
a  narrow  inclosure,  where  grew  a  single 
sumach,  whose  stem  went  straight  and 
bare  to  the  eaves,  and  there  branched 
out,  like  the  picture  of  a  palm-tree,  in 
tossing  plumes.  Blossoming  honeysuckles 
wreathed  this  stem  and  sweetened  every 
breath. 

A  figure  came  sauntering  down  the 
street,  an  upright  and  pliant  form,  laden 
with  green  boughs.  It  was  Luigi,  with 
whom  it  had  been  a  holiday,  and  who, 
roamin^  in  the  woods,  had  come  across 

O 

a  wild  stock  on  whose  rude  flavor  the 
kindly  freak  of  some  wayfarer  had  graft- 
ed that  of  pulpy  wax-heart  cherries,  tart 
ruddiness  and  sugared  snow.  Pausing 
before  Eve,  he  gazed  at  her  lingeringly, 
then  sprang  half-way  up  the  adjacent 
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door-steps,  and  proffered  her  his  fragrant 
freight.  Eve  deliberated  for  a  moment, 
but  the  fruit  was  tempting,  the  act  would 
be  kind.  As  he  stood  there,  he  wore  a 
certain  humility,  and  yet  a  certain  assur- 
ance, —  the  lover's  complicate  timidity, 
that  seema  to  say  he  will  defend  her 
against  all  the  world,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  he  fears  except  herself. 
Eve  bent  and  broke  a  little  spray  of  the 
nearest  branch. 

"  They  are  all  for  you,"  pleaded  he, 
—  "  all." 

"  I  have  enough,"  said  Eve. 

"  I  brought  them  for  the  Signorina 
from  the  wood.  Behold !  the  tints  are 
hers.  The  cream  upon  Madonna's  shoul- 
der, —  here  ;  the  soft  red  flame  upon 
her  cheek  is  there." 

"  Ah !  I  thank  you,"  said  Eve.  "  Good 
night." 

"  Scusi,  —  I  beg  that  the  Signorina 
take  them." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Eve,  obliged  to 
speak,  and,  hanging  on  her  foot,  half 
turned  away,  a  moment  before  flight; 
"  why  should  I  rob  you  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  take,  —  but  give  1  Why  ? 
Only  that  to  me  you  are  so  kind.  0 
quanta  bonta!  You  speak  the  speech 
I  love.  You  sing  its  songs.  I  was  a 
wanderer.  lo  era  solo.  Alone  and  sad. 
But  since  I  heard  your  voice,  I  am  at 
home  again,  and  life  is  sweet !  " 

And  suddenly  and  dexterously  he  flung 
the  boughs  past  her  in  at  the  open  window, 
laughed  at  his  success  till  the  teeth  flash- 
ed again  in  his  dusky  face,  kissed  both 
his  hands  and  ran  down  the  steps,  sing- 
ing in  a  ringing  recitative  something 
where  the  bella  bellas  echoed  and  reecho- 
ed each  other  through  the  evening  as  far 
as  they  could  be  heard  at  all. 

Eve  smiled  to  herself,  gathered  up  the 
scattered  boughs,  and  went  into  the  light- 
ed room  behind,  where  her  gay  compan- 
ions clustered,  appearing  at  the  door 
thus  laden,  and  with  a  blush  upon  her 
brow. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  her  lovely  head 
bent  on  one  side  and  ringed  with  gloss 
beneath  the  burner,  "  the  fruit  is  fresh, 


whether  you  call  it  cherry  or  ciriegia." 
And  straightway  planting  herself  at  her 
mother's  feet,  taper  fingers  twinkled 
among  shadowy  leaves  till  the  boughs 
were  bare  of  their  juicy  burden,  and 
they  all  made  merry  together  upon  the 
spoils  of  Luigi. 

July  was  following  June  in  sunshine 
down  the  slope  of  the  year,  and  Eve, 
pursuing  her  pleasures,  might  almost 
have  forgotten  that  an  image-boy  exist- 
ed, had  Luigi  allowed  her  to  forget. 
But  he  was  omnipresent  as  a  gnat. 

As  she  walked  from  church  on  the 
next  Sunday  afternoon  alone,  gazing  at 
her  shadow  by  the  way,  she  started  to 
see  another  shadow  fall  beside  it.  In 
spite  of  his  festal  midsummer  attire  of 
white  linen,  a  sidelong  glance  assured 
her  that  it  was  Luigi ;  yet  she  did  not 
raise  her  eyes.  He  continued  by  her, 
in  silence,  several  steps. 

"  Signorina  Eve,"  said  he  then,  "  I 
went  that  I  might  worship  with  you." 

But  Eve. had  no  reply. 

"  My  prayer  mounted  with  yours,  — 
may  he  forgive,  U  padre  mio,"  said  Luigi. 
"  Ebbene  !  It  is  not  lovely  there.  It  is 
cold.  Your  heaven  would  be  a  dreary 
place,  perhaps.  Come  rather  to  mine  !  " 
For  they  approached  a  little  chapel,  the 
crystallization  in  stone  of  a  devout  fan- 
cy, and  through  the  open  doors  rolling 
organ,  purple  incense,  and  softened  light 
invited  entrance.  "It  is  the  holy  ves- 
pers," said  the  boy.  "  Ciascuno  alia  sua 
volta.  The  Signorina  enters,  —  forse  f  " 

"Not  to-day,"  answered  Eve,  gen- 
tly. 

"  Kneel  we  not,"  then  faltered  he, 
"  before  one  shrine,  —  although,"  and  he 
grew  angry  with  his  hesitation,  "  at  dif- 
ferent gates  ?  " 

"  Ah,  certainly,"  said  Eve.  "  But 
now  I  must  go  home." 

"  The  Signorina  refuses  to  come  with 
me,  then  ! "  he  exclaimed,  springing  for- 
ward so  that  he  opposed  her  progress. 
"  Her  foot  is  too  holy !  she  herself  has 
said  it.  Her  eyes  are  too  lofty,  —  gli 
occhi  azzurri .'  It  is  true ;  stood  she  there, 
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who  would  look  at  the  blessed  saints? 
Ah !  you  have  a  fair  face, '  but  it  is  — 
traditrice  1 " 

And  as  he  confronted  her,  with  his 
clenched  hands  slightly  raised  and  ad- 
vanced from  his  side,  the  lithe  figure 
drawn  back,  the  swarthy  cheek,  the 
eager  eyes,  aglow,  and  made  more  viv- 
id by  his  spotless  attire,  Eve  bethought 
herself  that  a  scene  in  public  had  fewer 
charms  than  one  in  private,  and,  casting 
about  for  escape,  quietly  stepped  across 
the  street.  For  an  instant  Luigi  gazed 
after  her  like  one  thunderstruck ;  then 
he  dashed  into  the  vestibule  and  was  lost 
in  its  shadows. ' 

It  was  at  midnight  that  Eve's  mother, 
rising  to  close  an  open  window,  caught 
sight  of  an  outline  in  the  obscurity,  and 
discerned  Luigi  leaning  on  the  railing 
below,  with  one  arm  supporting  his  up- 
turned face.  "  Ah,  the  sad  day !  the  sad 
day ! "  he  was  sighing  in  his  native  speech. 
"  Pardon,  pardon,  Signorina !  Alas !  I 
was  beside  myself!" 

And  on  the  next  twilight  Eve  stood 
at  the  gate,  her  arms  and  hands  full 
of  a  flush  of  rosy  wild  azaleas  from  the 
swamps,  bounty  that  had  been  silently 
laid  upon  her  by  a  fast  and  fleeting  shad- 
ow. She  doubted  for  a  moment,  then 
dropped  them  where  she  stood.  But  a 
tint  as  deep  as  theirs  was  broken  by  the 
arch  and  dimpling  smile  that  flickered 
round  her  mouth  as  she  went  in,  laugh- 
ing because  this  devotion  was  so  strange, 
and  blushing  because  it  was  so  genuine. 
"Mamma,"  said  she,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
her  head  askant  like  a  shy  bird's,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  a  lover!"  And  then  to 
think  of  it  the  child  grew  sad.  It  pain- 
ed her  to  grieve  him  with  the  beautiful 
pink  blossoms  she  had  dropped,  and  which 
she  knew  he  would  return  to  find ;  but 
better  trivial  sting  than  lasting  ache,  she 
had  heard.  And  perhaps  in  his  tropical 
nature  the  passion  would  be  brief  as  the 
pain. 

The  broad,  bright  river  flowing  past 
the  town  by  summer  noon  or  night  was 
never  left  unflecked  with  sails.  And  of 


all  who  loved  its  swinging  bridge,  its 
stately  shores,  its  breezy  expanses,  none 
sought  them  more  frequently  than  Eve. 
She  had  gone  out  one  day  with  her 
companions — who,  beside  her,  seemed  like 
the  moss  that  clusters  on  a  rose-bud  — 
to  watch  the  shoal  in  the  weir  as  the 
treacherous  ebb  forsook  it.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite diversion  of  Eve's, — for  she  always 
felt  as  if  she  were  Scheherazade  look- 
ing into  the  pools  of  her  fancy,  and  view- 
ing the  submerged  city  with  its  princes 
and  its  populace  transformed  to  fish, 
when,  having  entered  the  heart-shaped 
inclosure,  she  leaned  over  the  boat-side 
and  noted  the  twin  tides  of  life  whose 
facile  and  luminous  career  followed  all 
the  outline  of  the  weir.  For  the  mack- 
erel, swimming  in  at  the  two  eddies  of 
the  mouth,  struck  straight  across  in  trans- 
verse courses  till  they  met  the  barrier 
on  either  side,  and  then  each  slowly  felt 
the  way  along  to  the  end  of  the  lobe, 
where,  instead  of  escaping,  they  struck 
freely  across  again,  and  thus  pursued 
their  round  in  everlasting  interchase  of 
lustre,  —  through  the  darkly  transparent 
surface  each  current  glancing  on  its  swift 
and  silent  way,  an  arrow  of  emerald  and 
silver.  Curving,  racing,  rippling  with 
tints,  they  circled,  till,  warned  by  some 
subtile  instinct  that  the  river  was  betray- 
ing them,  fresh  fear  swept  faster  and  fast- 
er their  lines  of  light,  the  rich  dyes  deep- 
ened in  the  splendid  scales,  and  some 
huddled  into  herds,  and  some,  more  fran- 
tic than  the  rest,  leaped  from  the  wa- 
ter in  shining  streaks,  and  darted  away 
like  stars  into  outer  safety.  There  the 
sail-boat  already  had  preceded  them,  and 
the  master  of  the  weir,  having  taken  its 
place,  from  the  dip-net  was  loading  his 
dory  with  massive  fare  of  frosted  silver 
and  fusing  jewel.  As  Eve  and  her  friends 
lingered  yet  a  moment  there,  watching 
the  picturesque  figure  splashing  bare- 
legged in  the  shallow  water,  one  of  the 
droll  little  craft  known  as  Joppa-chaises 
came  up  beside  them,  a  fulvous  face  ap- 
peared at  its  helm,  a  tawny  hand  was  ex- 
tended, and  they  left  Luigi  bargaining 
for  fish,  and  stringing  these  simulations 
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of  massed  turquoise  and  scale-ruby  at  a 
penny  apiece. 

What  little  wind  there  was  that  day 
blew  from  the  southeast,  and  sheathed 
the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sky  in  a 
soft  veil  of  haze';  and  having  made  this 
pretty  sight  their  own,  Eve's  party  spread 
their  sail  for  tacking  to  and  fro,  meaning 
to  reach  the  sea.  This,  for  some  hidden 
reason,  the  wind  refused  to  let  them  do, 
and  when  it  found  them  obstinate  brought 
an  accomplice  upon  the  scene,  and  they 
suddenly  surprised  themselves  rocking 
this  side  the  bar,  and  caught  in  the  va- 
pory fringes  of  a  dark  sea-turn,  that,  creep- 
ing round  about,  had  soon  so  wrapped  and 
folded  them  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
the  pennon  drooping  at  their  mast-head. 
This  done,  the  wind  fell  altogether,  and 
they  lay  there  a  part  of  the  great  bank 
of  mist  that  all  day  brooded  above  the 
bar.  Everywhere  around  them  the  gray 
cloud  hung  and  curled  and  curdled ;  it 
was  impossible  to  see  an  oar's-length  on 
either  side  ;  their  very  faces  were  unfa- 
miliar, and  seemed  to  be  looking  like  the 
faces  of  spirits  from  a  different  atmos- 
phere; their  little  boat  was  the  whole 
world,  and  beyond  it  was  only  void.  Now 
and  then  an  idle  puff  parted  the  bank  to 
right  and  left,  their  sail  flapped  impa- 
tiently, and  in  the  sudden  space  they 
saw  the  barge  that  dashed  along  with 
the  great  white  seine-boat  heaped  high 
with  nets  towering  in  its  midst,  the  oars 
of  the  six  red-shirted  rowers  flashing  in 
the  sun  as  it  cut  the  channel  and  rushed 
by  to  join  the  fishing-fleet  outside,  —  or 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  little  gun- 
ning-float, covered  with  wisps  of  hay  and 
carrying  its  single  occupant  couched 
perdu  along  its  length,  —  or,  while  they 
lunched  and  trifled  and  jested,  Eve  with 
her  crumbs  tolled  about  them  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  depths,  and  in  the  falling  flake 
of  sunshine  laughed  to  see  a  stately  al- 
dermanic  flounder,  that  came  paddling 
after  a  chicken  -  bone,  put  to  rout  by 
a  satanic  sculpin,  whereat  an  eel  swiftly 
snaked  the  prize  away,  and  the  frost- 
fish,  collecting  at  a  chance  of  civil  war, 
mingled  in  the  melee,  tooth  and  nail,  or 


rather  fin  and  tail.  Then  the  vapors 
would  darken  round  them  again,  till, 
with  the  stray  rays  caught  and  refract- 
ed in  their  fleece,  it  seemed  like  living 
in  an  opal  full  of  cloudy  color  and  fire. 
Far  off  they  heard  the  great  ground-swell 
of  the  surf  upon  the  beach,  or  there  came 
the  dull  report  of  the  sportsmen  in  the 
marsh,  or  they  exchanged  first  a  laugh 
and  then  a  yawn  with  some  other  un- 
seen party  becalmed  in  the  fog  and  drift- 
ing with  the  currents ;  and  all  day  long, 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  the  cloud  rang 
with  near  and  distant  music,  as  if  Ariel 
and  his  sprites  had  lost  their  way  in  it, 
the  tinkling  of  a  mandolin,  the  singing 
of  a  clear,  rich  voice  that  had  the  tenor's 
golden  strain,  and  yet,  in  floating  through 
the  mist,  was  sweet  and  sighing  as  a 
flute.  The  melody  and  the  undistinguish- 
ed words  it  bore  upon  its  wings,  delicious 
tune  and  passionate  meaning,  seemed  the 
speech  of  another  planet,  an  orb  of  song, 
the  delicate  sound  lost  when  at  sunset 
the  threaded  mist  broke  up  and  streamed 
away  in  fire,  but  coming  again,  as  if  they 
were  haunted  by  the  viewless  voices  of 
the  air,  when  star-beam  and  haze  tangled 
together  at  last  in  the  dusk  of  summer 
night  and  found  them  still  rocking  on  the 
swell,  vainly  whistling  for  the  wind,  and 
slowly  tiding  up  with  the  flood. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  so  long  in  the 
experience,  but  so  charming  to  remem- 
ber. Eve,  with  her  wilful,  fearless  ways, 
her  quips  and  joyousness,  had  been  the 
life  and  the  delight  of  it ;  now,  chilled  and 
weary,  she  hailed  the  sight  of  the  lamps 
that  seemed  to  be  hung  out  along  the 
shore  to  light  them  home :  for  their  boat- 
men were  inexperienced,  and,  though 
wind  failed  them,  had  not  dared  before 
to  lift  the  oars,  ignorant  as  they  were  of 
their  precise  whereabouts,  and  even  now 
made  no  progress  like  that  of  the  unseen 
voice  still  hovering  around  them.  There 
had  been  a  season  of  low  tides,  and  when, 
to  save  the  weary  work  of  rowing  a  heavy 
sail-boat  farther,  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  shore,  they  were  hindered  by  a  length 
of  shallow  water  and  weedy  flat,  through 
which  the  ladies  of  the  party  must  con- 
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sent  to  be  carried.  A  late  weird  moon 
was  rising  down  behind  the  light-houses, 
all  red  and  angry  in  the  mist  still  brood- 
ing over  the  horizon,  the  boat  lay  in  the 
deep  shade  it  cast,  the  river  beyond  was 
breaking  into  light,  reach  after  reach, 
like  a  blossom  into  bloom.  Two  of  her 
friends  had  already  been  taken  to  the 
bank;  Eve  stood  in  the  bow,  awaiting 
her  bearers,  and  watching  the  distant 
bays  of  the  stream,  each  one  of  which 
seemed  just  on  the  verge  of  opening  into 
an  impossible  midnight  glory.  She  heard 
the  plash  of  feet  in  the  water,  but  did 
not  heed  it  other  than  to  fold  her  cloak 
more  conveniently  about  her,  her  eye 
caught  the  contour  of  a  vague  approach- 
ing form,  and  then  shadowy  arms  were 
reaching  up  to  encircle  her.  She  was 
bending,  and  just  yielding  herself  to  the 
clasp,  when  the  hearty  voice  of  her  bear- 
ers sounded  at  hand,  bidding  her  be  of 
good  cheer ;  the  adumbration  shrank  back 
into  the  gloom,  and,  before  she  recovered 
from  her  start,  firm  arms  had  borne  her 
to  firm  land. 

"Well,  Eve,"  said  one  of  her  await- 
ing friends,  "  is  the  earth  going  up  and 
down  with  you  ?  As  for  me,  my  head 
swims  like  a  buoy.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
waltzed  all  day." 

"  Nympholeptic,  then,"  said  Eve, — 

"  '  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  of  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that.'  " 

"  I  thought  they  threw  out  the  anchor 
down  there,"  said  the  other.  "  Are  they 
tying  her  up  for  the  night,  too  ?  How 
long  it  takes  them !  Oh,  for  an  inqui- 
sition and  a  rack,  —  I  am  so  cramped  ! 
Eve,  here,  is  extinguished.  What  a  day 
it  has  been  1 " 

"  '  Oh,  sweet  the  flight,  at  dead  of  night, 
When  up  the  immeasurable  height 
The  thin  cloud  wanders  with  the  breeze 
That  shakes  the  splendor  from  the  star, 
That  stoops  and  crisps  the  darkling  seas, 
And  drives  the  daring  keel  afar 
Where  loneliness  and  silence  are! 
To  cleave  the  crested  wave,  and  mark 
Drowned  in  its  depth  the  shattered  spark, 
On  airy  swells  to  soar,  and  rise 
Where  nothing  but  the  foam-bell  flies, 


O'er  freest  tracts  of  wild  delight, 

Oh,  sweet  the  flight  at  dead  of  night! '  " 

sang  Eve.  "  Ah,  there  they  are  !  I  am 
so  tired  that  I  could  fall  asleep  here,  if 
there  were  but  a  reed  to  lean  against ! " 

"  Appoggiatevi  a  me,"  sighed  a  mur- 
murous voice  in  her  ear,  with  musical 
monotone. 

A  little  shiver  ran  over  Eve,  but  no 
soul  saw  it ;  in  an  instant  she  knew  the 
sound  that  had  all  day  haunted  the  sea- 
turn  ;  yet  she  could  neither  smile  nor  be 
angry  at  Luigi's  simplicity ;  with  a  per- 
emptory motion  of  her  hand,  she  only 
waved  him  away,  and  fortified  herself 
among  her  companions,  who,  thoroughly 
awakened,  made  the  night  ring  as  they 
wended  along.  They  rallied  Eve,  then 
grew  vexed  that  she  refused  the  sport, 
and  kept  silence  awhile,  only  to  break  it 
with  gayer  laughter,  elate  with  life  while 
half  the  world  was  stretched  in  white  re- 
pose. At  length  they  paused  to  rest  in 
the  lee  of  a  cottage  that  seemed  more 
like  a  hulk  drawn  up  on  shore  than  any 
house,  but  matted  from  ground  to  chim- 
ney in  a  smother  of  woodbine. 

"  A  picturesque  place,"  said  one  of  the 
chevaliers. 

"  And  a  picturesque  body  lives  in  it," 
replied  another.  "  The  beauty  of  the  fish- 
er-maidens. I  have  seen  her  out  upon 
the  flats  at  low  tide  digging  for  clams, 
barefooted,  the  short  petticoats  flutter- 
ing, a  handkerchief  across  her  ears,  — 
and  outline  could  do  no  more." 

"I  have  seen  her,  too,"  said  Eve. 
"  Though  she  lives  in  the  belt  of  sun- 
burn, she  is  white  as  snow, — milk-white, 
with  hazel  eyes.  She  has  hair  like  Sor- 
dello's  Elys.  She  is  a  girl  that  dreams. 
Let  us  serenade  her  till  she  sees  vis- 
ions." 

And  Eve's  voice  went  warbling  lightly 
up,  till  the  others  joined,  as  if  the  oriole 
in  his  hanging  nest  not  far  away  had 
stirred  to  sing  out  the  seasons  of  the 
dark. 

"  The  hours  that  bear  thy  beauty  prize 
Star  after  star  sinks  numbering,  — 
The  laden  wind  at  thy  lattice  sighs 
To  find  thee  slumbering,  slumbering! 
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"  Ah,  wantonly  why  waste  these  hours 

That  love  would  fain  be  borrowing  ? 

Soon  youth  and  joy  must  fall  like  flowers, 

And  leave  thee  sorrowing,  sorrowing ! 

"  Ye  fleeting  hours,  ye  sacred  skies, 
Sweet  airs  around  her  hovering, 
Oh,  open  me  the  envied  eyes 
Your  spells  are  covering,  covering ! 

"  Or  only,  while  the  dew's  soft  showers 

Shake  slowly  into  glistening, 
Let  her,  0  magic  midnight  hours, 
In  dreams  be  listening,  listening ! " 

And  their  voices  blended  so  together 
as  they  sang,  and  the  plunge  of  the  sea 
came  on  the  east-wind  in  such  chiming 
chord,  that  they  never  heeded  the  old 
mandolin  whose  strings  in  humble  re- 
moteness Luigi  struck  to  their  tune. 
But  mingling  the  sound  of  the  sea  and 
the  sound  of  the  strings  in  her  memory, 
it  seemed  to  Eve  that  Luigi  was  fast  be- 
coming the  undertone  of  her  life. 

*  But  Luigi  was  not  to  be  abashed. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  he 
said  to  himself,  in  some  answering  apoph- 
thegm. And  thereat  he  summoned  his 
reserves. 

At  noon  of  the  next  day,  Eve,  having 
run  down-stairs  into  the  room  where  her 
mother  sat,  stood  before  her  during  the 
inspection  of  the  attire  she  had  proposed 
as  possible  for  an  approaching  masquer- 
ade some  weeks  hence.  She  wore  a 
white  robe  of  classic  make,  and  over  its 
trailing  folds  her  bright  hair,  all  unbound 
from  the  heavy  braids,  streamed  in  a 
thousand  ripples  of  scattered  lustre,  the 
brown  breaking  into  gold,  the  gloss  lurk- 
ing in  tremulous  jacinth  shadows,  tresses 
like  a  cascade  of  ravelled  light  fallin^ 

o  o 

to  her  feet,  shrouding  her  in  a  long  and 
luminous  veil,  —  such  "  sweet  shaken 
hair"  as  was  never  seen  since  Spenser 
and  Ariosto  put  their  heads  together. 

"  Come  sta  f "  said  some  one  in  the 
doorway.  And  there  stood  Luigi,  hav- 
ing deposited  his  tray  of  images  on  the 
steps,  holding  up  a  long  string  of  birds'- 
eggs  blown,  tiny  varicolored  globes  plun- 
dered from  the  thrushes,  bobolinks,  blue- 
jays,  and  cedar-birds,  and  trembling  upon 


the  thread  as  if  their  concrete  melody 
quivered  to  open  into  tune. 

For  an  indignant  instant  Eve  felt  her 
seclusion  unwarrantably  violated ;  she 
turned  upon  the  invader  with  her  blush- 
es, and  the  venturesome  Luigi  blenched 
before  the  gaze.  Still,  though  he  re- 
treated, a  part  of  him  remained :  a  slen- 
der brown  hand,  that  stretched  back  in 
relief  against  the  white  door  -  post,  yet 
suspended  the  pretty  rosary  ;  and  there 
it  caught  Eve's  eye. 

Now  it.  was  Euterpe  that  Eve  was  to 
represent  at  the  masquerade ;  and  what 
ornament  so  fit  and  fanciful  as  this  amu- 
let of  spring- time,  whose  charm  command- 
ed all  that  hour  of  freshness,  fragrance, 
and  dew,  when  the  burdened  heart  of 
the  dawn  bubbles  over  with  music  ?  Yet 
the  enticement  was  brief.  Eve  looked 
and  longed,  and  then  hurriedly  turned 
her  back  upon  the  tempting  treasure,  her 
two  hands  thrusting  it  off.  "  Behind  me, 
Satan  !  "  cried  she,  tossing  a  laugh  at  her 
mother ;  and  Paula,  the  stately  servant 
who  had  followed  her  down,  signified  to 
Luigi  that  the  door  awaited  his  move- 
ments. 

Then  the  hand  quietly  withdrew,  and 
his  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  threshold. 
It  was  arrested  by  a  sound  :  Eve  stood 
in  the  doorway,  gathering  her  locks  in 
one  hand,  and  blushing  and  smiling  up- 
on him  like  sunshine,  whether  she  would 
or  no. 

"  You  are  very  kind/'  said  she,  hesitat- 
ing, and  fluttering  out  the  broad,  snowy 
love -ribbon  that  was  to  ornament  her 
lute,  "  but,  if  you  please,  — indeed  " 

"  Indeed,  the  Signorina  cares  not  for 
such  bawbles,"  said  Luigi,  sadly,  cover- 
ing her  with  his  gaze.  Then  he  turned, 
mounted  his  tray  again,  and  went  slowly 
down  the  street,  forgetting  to  cry  his 
wares. 

Perhaps,  after  this,  Luigi  felt  that  his 
situation  was  desperate  ;  perhaps  despair 
made  him  bold,  —  for,  having  already 
spoiled  Eve's  pleasure  for  the  day,  that 
same  evening  found  him  in  her  mother's 
garden,  half  hidden  in  the  grape-vines, 
and  watching  the  movements  in  the 
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lighted  room  opposite,  through  the  long 
window,  whose  curtain  was  seldom  drop- 
ped. 

It  was  a  gay  old  town  in  those  days, 
kind  to  its  lads  and  lasses,  and  if  the 
streets  were  grass-grown,  it  seemed  only 
that  so  they  might  give  softer  footing 
to  the  young  feet  that  trod  them.  Al- 
most every  night  there  was  a  festival  at 
one  house  or  another,  and  this  evening 
the  rendezvous  was  with  Eve.  The  guests 
gathered  and  dallied,  the  dancers  floated 
round  the  room,  the  lovers  uttered  their 
weighty  trifles  in  such  seclusion  or  shad- 
ow as  they  could  secure,  the  voices  melt- 
ed in  happy  unison.  Eve,  with  snowy 
shoulders  aud  faultless  arms  escaping  from 
the  ruffle  of  her  rosy  gauzes,  where  skirt 
over  skirt,  like  clinging  petals,  made  her 
seem  the  dryad  of  a  wild  rose-tree  just 
rising  and  looking  from  her  blushing  cup, 
Eve  flitted  to  and  fro  among  them,  and, 
all  the  time,  Luigi's  gaze  brooded'  over 
the  scene.  Sometimes  her  shadow  fell 
in  the  lighted  space  of  turf,  and  then 
Luigi  went  and  laid  his  cheek  upon  it ; 
it  passed,  and  he  returned  once  more  to 
his  hiding-place,  and  the  dark,  motion- 
less countenance,  with  its  wandering, 
glittering  eyes,  appeared  to  hang  upon 
the  dense  leafage  that  sheltered  all  the 
rest  of  him  like  a  vizard  in  whose  cavi- 
ties glowworms  had  gathered.  And  more 
than  once,  in  passing,  Eve  delayed  a  mo- 
ment, and  almost  caught  that  gaze  ;  she 
was  sensible  of  his  presence  there,  felt  it, 
as  she  might  have  felt  an  apparition,  as 
if  the  eyes  were  those  of  a  basilisk  and 
she  were  fascinated  to  look  and  look 
again,  till  filled  with  a  strange  fear 
and  unrest.  It  grew  late;  by- and -by, 
before  they  separated,  Eve  sang.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
say  why  she  chose  a  luscious  little  Ital- 
ian air,  one  that  many  a  time  at  home, 
perhaps,  Luigi  had  heard  some  midnight 
lover  sing.  Through  it,  as  he  listened 
now,  he  could  fancy  the  fountain's  fall, 
the  rustle  of  the  bough,  the  half-checked 
gurgle  of  the  nightingale,  upon  the  scent- 
ed waft  almost  the  slow  down-floating  of 
the  scattered  corolla  of  the  full-blown 


flower.  The  tears  sparkled  over  his  face, 
first  of  delight,  and  then  of  anger.  Some- 
thing was  wanting  in  the  song, — he  miss- 
ed the  passionate  utterance  of  the  lover 
standing  by  the  gate  and  pouring  his 
soul  in  his  singing. 

Suddenly  the  room  was  startled  by  the 
ring  of  a  voice  from  the  garden,  a  voice 
that  outbroke  sweet  and  strong,  that 
snatched  the  measure  from  Eve's  lips, 
flung  a  fervor  into  its  flow,  a  depth  into 
its  burden,  and  carried  it  on  with  impet- 
uous fire,  lingering  with  tenderness  here, 
swift  with  ardor  there,  till  all  hearts 
bounded  in  quicker  palpitation  when  the 
air  again  was  still.  For  deep  feeling  has 
a  potency  of  its  own,  and  all  that  care- 
less group  felt  as  if  some  deific  cloud  had 
passed  by. 

As  for  Eve,  what  coquetry  there  was 
in  her  nature  was  but  the  innocent  corus- 
cation of  happy  spirits,  the  desire  to  see 
her  power,  the  necessity  of  being  dear 
to  all  she  touched.  Far  from  pleasarrt 
was  this  vehemence  of  devotion ;  the  ap- 
proach of  it  oppressed  her ;  she  compre- 
hended Luigi  as  a  creature  of  another 
species,  another  race,  than  herself;  she 
shrank  before  him  now  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror. That  night  in  a  nervous  excitation 
she  did  not  close  an  eye,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing she  was  wan  as  a  flower  after  rain. 

This  state  of  things  found  at  least  one 
observer,  a  personage  of  no  less  authori- 
ty in  household  matters  than  Paula,  the 
tall  and  stately  woman  of  Nubian  line- 
age who  had  been  the  nurse  of  Eve,  and 
who  every  morning  now  stood  behind  her 
chair  at  breakfast,  familiarly  joining  in 
and  gathering  what  she  chose  of  the  con- 
versation. Erect  aa  a  palm-tree,  slen- 
der, queenly,  with  her  thin  and  clearly 
cut  features,  and  her  head  like  that  of 
some  Circassian  carved  in  black  marble, 
she  had  a  kinship  of  picturesqueness  with 
Luigi,  and  could  meet  him  more  nearly 
on  his  own  ground  than  another,  for  her 
voice  was  as  sweet  as  his,  and  he  was  on- 
ly less  dark  than  she.  Breakfast  over, 
she  took  her  way  into  the  garden,  set 
open  the  gate,  and  busied  herself  pinch- 
ing the  fresh  shoots  of  the  grape-vine, 
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too  luxuriant  in  leaves.  She  did  not 
wait  long  before  Luigi  came  up  the  side- 
street,  his  tray  upon  his  head,  his  gait 
less  elastic  than  beseemed  the  fresh,  fra- 
grant morning.  Paula  stepped  forward 
and  gave  him  pause,  with  a  gesture. 

"  Sir !  "  said  she,  commandingly. 

Luigi  looked  up  at  her  inquiringly. 
Then  a  pleasant  expectation  overshot  his 
gloomy  face ;  he  smiled,  and  his  teeth 
glittered,  and  his  eyes.  Instantly  he  un- 
slung  his  tray  and  set  it  upon  the  level 
gate-post. 

"  Sir,"  said  Paula,  "  do  you  come  here 
often  ?  " 

"  Tutti  i  giorni,"  answered  Luigi, 
scarcely  considering  her  worth  wasting 
his  sparse  and  precious  English  upon. 

"  You  come  here  often,"  said  Paula. 
"  Will  you  come  here  no  more  ?  " 

Luigi  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze. 

"  You  will  come  here  no  more,"  said 
Eaula. 

"  Chi  lo, —  who  wishes  it  ?  "  stammer- 
ed Luigi. 

"  My  mistress,"  answered  Paula,  proud- 
ly, as  if  to  be  her  servant  were  more  than 
enough  distinction,  and  to  mention  her 
name  were  sovereign. 

"  Who  commands  ?  "  he  demanded,  im- 
,  peratively. 

"  Still  my  mistress." 

"  She  said Tell  me  that ! " 

"  She  said,  '  Paula,  if  the  boy  disturbs 
us  further,  we  must  take  measures.' " 

"  The  Signorina  ?  " 

"  Her  mother." 

"  Not  the  Signorina,  then  ! "  And 
Luigi's  gloomy  face  grew  radiant. 

"  She  and  her  mother  are  one,"  re- 
plied Paula. 

Luigi  was  silent  for  a  moment.  One 
could  see  the  shadows  falling  over  him. 
Then  he  said,  softly, — 

"  My  Paula,  you  will  befriend  me  ?  " 

Paula  bridled  at  the  address ;  arro- 
gant in  family-place,  she  would  have  as- 
sured him  plainly  that  she  was  none  of 
his,  to  begin  with,  had  he  been  an  atom 
less  disconsolate. 

"  Never  more  than  now  1 "  said  she, 
loftily. 


Luigi  did  not  understand  her  ;  her 
tone  was  kind,  but  there  was  a  "  never  " 
in  her  words. 

"  I  should,  be  the  most  a  friend,"  said 
Paula,  unbending,  "  in  urging  you  to 
forget  us." 

"  Ah,  never ! " 

"  Let  me  say.     Can  you  read  ?  " 

"  Some  things,"  replied  Luigi  quickly, 
his  brow  brightening.  .  « 

"  Can  you  write  ?  " 

"  It  may  be.  Alas  !   I  have  not  tried." 

"  You  see." 

There  was  no  appeal  from  Paula's  dic- 
tatorial demeanor. 

"  Dio  !  I  am  unfit !  Ah,  Jesu,  I  am 
unfit !  But  if  she  cared  not  —  if  I  learn- 
ed " and  he  paused,  striving  now 

for  the  purest,  most  intelligible  speech, 
while  his  face  beamed  with  his  smiling 
hope. 

"  Listen,"  interposed  Paula,  with  the 
dignity  of  the  headsman.  "  You  have  no 
truer  friend  than  me  at  this  moment,  as 
some  day  you  will  discover.  Come,  now, 
will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?  " 

"  Dltutto  cuore!" 

"  Then  leave  us  to  ourselves." 

"  Not  possible  !  "  cried  Luigi,  stung 
with  disappointment. 

"  What  would  you  do,  then  ?  Would 
you  wear  her  life  out  ?  Would  you  keep 
her  in  a  terror  ?  She  has  said  to  me 
that  she  must  go  away.  It  suffocates  one 
to  be  pursued  in  this  manner.  You  are 
not  pleasant  to  her.  Hark.  She  dislikes 
you  ! "  And  Paula  bent  toward  him  with 
uplifted  finger,  and,  having  delivered  her 
stroke,  after  watching  its  effect  a  mo- 
ment, reared  herself  and  adjusted  her 
gay  turban  with  internal  satisfaction. 

Luigi  cast  his  eyes  slowly  about  him ; 
they  fell  on  the  smooth  grass-plats  rising 
with  webs  of  shaking  sparkle,  the  open- 
ing flowers  half-bowed  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  shining  spheres  they  held,  the  brill- 
iant garden  bathed  in  dew,  the  waving 
boughs  tossing  off  light  spray  on  every 
ravaging  gust,  the  far  fair  sky  bending 
over  all.  Then  he  hid  his  face  against 
the  great  gate-post,  murmuring  only  in 
a  dry  and  broken  sob,  — 
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"  C"  esolet" 

Paula  herself  was  touched.  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"It  is  a  silly  thing,"  said  she.  "Do 
not  take  it  so  to  heart.  Put  it  out  of 
sight.  There  is  many  a  pretty  tambourine- 
tosser  to  smile  upon  you,  I  '11  warrant !  " 

But  Luigi  vouchsafed  no  response. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  pluck  up  your 
courage.  You  will  soon  be  better  of  it." 

"  Non  sarb  meglio  I "  answered  Luigi. 
"  I  shall  never  be  better." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her 
where  she  stood  in  the  light,  black,  but 
comely,  transfixing  her  on  the  burning 
glances  of  his  bold  eyes.  "  In  your  need," 
said  he,  "  may  you  find  just  such  friend 
as  I  have  found ! "  The  words  were  of 
his  native  language,  but  the  malediction 
was  universal.  Paula  half  shivered,  and 
fingered  the  amulet  that  her  princely 
Nubian  ancestor  had  fingered  before  her, 
while  he  spoke.  Then  he  bowed  his  head 
to  its  burden,  fastened  the  straps,  and 
went  bent  and  stooping  upon  his  way, 
repeating  sadly  to  himself,  "  And  does 
the  sun  shine  ?  " 

A  week  passed.  Part  of  another.  Eve 
saw  no  more  of  Luigi,  but  was  yet  all  the 
time  uncomfortably  conscious  of  his  es- 
pionage. He  was  hardly  a  living  being 
to  her,  but,  as  soon  as  night  fell,  the  soft 
starry  nights  now  in  which  there  was  no 
moon,  she  felt  him  like  a  darker  film  of 
spirit  haunting  the  shadow.  In  the  day- 
time, sunshine  reassured  her,  and  she  re- 
mained almost  at  peace. 

She  was  sitting  one  warm  afternoon  at 
the  open  window  up-stairs,  looking  over 
a  box  of  airy  trifles,  flowers  and  bows 
and  laces,  searching  for  a  parcel  of  sheer 
white  love-ribbon,  a  slip  of  woven  hoar- 
frost that  was  not  to  be  found.  There 
was  none  like  it  to  be  procured ;  this  was 
the  night  of  the  little  masquerade  ;  it  was 
indispensable  ;  and  immediately  she  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  the  house.  In  answer  to 
her  descriptive  inquiry,  Paula,  who  every 
noon  nestled  as  near  the  sun  as  possible, 
responded  in  a  high  key  from  the  attic 
a  descriptive  negative ;  neither  had  her 


mother,  waking  from  a  siesta  in  the  gar- 
den, seen  any  white  gauze  folderols.  The 
three  voices  made  the  air  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affair. 

However,  Eve  was  not  to  be  baffled ; 
she  remembered  distinctly  having  had  the 
love-ribbon  in  her  hands  on  the  day  she 
first  proposed  the  dress ;  it  must  be  found, 
and  she  sat  down  again  at  the  open  case- 
ment, intrenched  behind  twenty  boxes 
of  like  treasure,  in  any  one  of  which  the 
thing  might  have  hidden  itself  away, 
while  her  mother  came  up  and  establish- 
ed herself  with  a  fan  at  the  other  win- 
dow, and  Paula,  descending  from  her 
perch,  rummaged  the  neighboring  dress- 
ing-room. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
stretched  a  long  strip  of  shaven  turf, 
known  as  the  Parade,  yet  seldom  used 
for  anything  but  summer-evening  strolls, 
and  below  its  velvet  terraces,  in  a  green 
dimple,  lay  a  pool,  borrowing  all  manner 
of  umberous  stains  from  the  shore,  and 
yet  in  its  very  heart  contriving  to  reflect 
a  part  of  heaven.  Languishing  elm-trees 
lined  its  edge,  and  beneath  the  boughs, 
whose  heavily  drooping  masses  seemed 
like  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  rude  benches 
offered  rest  to  the  weary. 

On  one  of  these  benches  now  sat  a 
person  profoundly  occupied  in  carving 
something  into  its  seat.  If  he  could  easi- 
ly have  heard  the  voices  in  the  dwelling 
opposite,  he  had  not  once  glanced  up. 
Now  and  then  he  paused  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  the  arm  that  lay  along  the 
rail,  then  again  he  pursued  his  task. 
Once,  when  his  progress,  perhaps,  had 
exceeded  expectation,  or  the  striking  of 
a  clock  beneath  some  distant  spire  an- 
nounced no  need  of  haste,  he  laid  down 
his  knife,  left  his  occupation,  and  came 
to  lean  against  the  low  fence  beneath 
Eve's  window  and  gaze  daringly  up.  Eve 
did  not  see  him.  Her  mother  did,  and 
held  her  breath  lest  Eve  should  turn  that 
way,  and,  having  directed  Eve's  glance 
elsewhere,  shook  her  fan  at  the  bold  boy. 
But  there  was  no  insolence  in  Luigi's 
gaze.  He  seemed  merely  wishing  that 
his  work  should  be  marked ;  and,  having 
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attracted  fit  attention,  he  returned  quiet- 
ly to  the  bench  and  the  carving  once 
more. 

At  length  the  sun  hung  high  over  the 
west,  preparing  to  fall  into  his  hidden 
resting-place  that  colored  all  the  cloud- 
less heaven  with  its  mounting  tinge. 
Luigi  rose  and  inspected  his  work.  Then 
again  he  crossed  the  street  and  stood  be- 
low Eve's  window.  It  was  a  long  time 
that  he  leaned  with  his  arms  folded  on 
the  bar  of  the  low  paling.  Perhaps  he 
meant  that  she  should  look  at  him.  She 
had  closed  the  last  of  her  receptacles, 
and,  dismissing  the  matter,  for  want  of 
better  employment,  her  scissors  were  tink- 
ering upon  a  tiny  hand-glass  with  a  set- 
ting thickly  crusted  in  crystals,  a  trifle 
that  one  clear  day  a  sailor  diving  from  her 
father's  ship  had  found  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  sea, — a  very  mermaid's  glass  drop- 
ped in  some  shallow  place  for  Eve  her- 
self, a  glass  that  had  reflected  the  rush- 
ing of  the  storm,  the  sliding  of  the  keel 
above,  the  face  of  many  a  drowning  mar- 
iner. Careless  of  all  that,  at  the  moment, 
she  held  it  up  now  to  the  light  to  see  if 
further  furbishing  could  brighten  it,  and 
as  she  did  so  was  hastily  checked.  She 
had  caught  sight  of  a  dark  face  just  fram- 
ed and  mirrored,  the  sad  eyes  raised  and 
resting  on  her  own,  luminous  no  more, 
but  heavy,  and  longing,  and  dull  with  a 
weight  of  woe.  At  the  same  moment, 
Paula,  who  had  by  no  means  abandon- 
ed the  lost  love-ribbon,  cried  from  with- 
in,— 

"  Well,  Miss,  the  lutestring  has  been 
spirited  away,  and  no  less.  I  Ve  search- 
ed the  house  through,  and  nobody  has 
it." 

"  QualcTieduno  F  ha"  breathed  a  sweet, 


melancholy  tone  from  below ;  and  they 
turned  and  saw  it  in  Luigi's  hands,  the 
frosty  film  of  gossamer.  He  held  it  up  a 
moment,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  folded  it 
again  into  his  breast ;  and  if  it  was  plain 
that  somebody  had  it,  it  was  plainer  still 
that  somebody  meant  to  keep  it.  And 
then,  as  if  twin  stars  were  bending  over 
him  out  of  the  bluest  deeps  of  heaven, 
Luigi  kept  Eve's  eyes  awhile  suspended 
on  his  despairing  gaze,  and  without  oth- 
er word  or  gesture  turned  and  went 
away. 

Many  days  afterward,  when  it  was 
certain  that  the  little  foreign  image-vend- 
er had  indeed  departed,  Eve  stole  over 
to  the  bench  beneath  the  lofty  arches  of 
the  elm-tree,  all  checkered  with  flicker- 
ing sunlight,  and  endeavored  to  read  the 
sentence  carved  thereon.  It  was  at  first 
undecipherable,  and  then,  the  text  con- 
quered, not  easy  for  her  to  comprehend. 
But  when  she  had  made  it  hers,  she  rose, 
bathed  with  blushes,  and  stole  away  home 
again,  feeling  only  as  if  Luigi  had  laid  a 
chain  upon  her  heart. 

Years  have  fled.  The  little  legend 
yet  remains  cut  deep  into  the  -wood, 
though  he  returns  no  more,  and  though, 
since  then,  her 

"  Part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills  ' 
Is  that  her  grave  is  green." 

Rain  and  snow  have  not  effaced  its  in- 
taglio, nor  summer's  dust,  nor  winter's 
wind ;  and  if  you  ever  pass  it,  you  yet 
may  read,  — 

AMOR  QUE  A  NULLO 

AMATO 
AMAR  PER  DONA. 
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WHETHER  virtue  can  be  taught  is  a 
question  over  which  Plato  lingers  long. 
And  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ferent eyes  with  which  different  men  read, 
that  some  students  of  Plato  are  confident 
he  answers  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  others  are  equally  sure  that  he 
gives  it  an  unqualified  negative.  "  Plato," 
says  Schwegler,  "  holds  fast  to  the  opin- 
ion that  virtue  is  science,  and  therefore  to 
be  imparted  by  instruction."  "  We  are 
told,"  says  Burgess,  one  of  Bonn's  trans- 
lators, "  that,  as  virtue  is  not  a  science, 
it  cannot,  like  a  science,  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  teaching."  Professor  Blackie, 
again,  an  open  -  minded  and  eloquent 
scholar,  cannot  doubt  that  virtue  may  be 
verbally  imparted,  nor,  therefore,  that 
the  great  Athenian  thinker  so  believed 
and  affirmed 

What  is  the  voice  of  common  sense 
and  the  teaching  of  history  touching  this 
matter  ?  Can  a  liberal  and  lofty  nature 
be  included  in  words,  and  so  passed  over 
to  another  ?  Elevation  of  character,  nobil- 
ity of  spirit,  wealth  of  soul,— is  any  meth- 
od known,  or  probably  ever  to  be  known, 
among  men,  whereby  these  can  be  got 
into  a  text  -  book,  and  then  out  of  the 
text-book  into  a  bosom  wherein  they  had 
no  dwelling  before  ?  Alas,  is  not  the  story 
of  the  world  too  full  of  cases  in  which  the 
combined  eloquence  of  verbal  instruc- 
tion, vital  influence,  and  lustrous  exam- 
ple, aided  even  by  all  the  inspirations  of 
the  most  majestic  and  moving  presence, 
have  failed  utterly  to  shape  the  charac- 
ter of  disciples  ?  Did  Alcibiades  prof- 
it greatly  by  the  conversation  of  Socra- 
tes ?  Was  Judas  extremely  ennobled  by 
the  companionship  of  Jesus  ?  Was  it  to 
any  considerable  purpose  that  the  pure- 
minded,  earnest,  affluent  Cicero  strewed 
the  seeds  of  Stoic  culture  upon  the  way- 
side nature  of  his  son  ?  Did  Faustina 
learn  much  from  Antoninus  Pius,  or  Corn- 
modus  from  Marcus  Aurelius  ? 

I  think'  we  must  assume  it  as  the  judg- 


ment of  common  sense  that  there  nei- 
ther is  nor  is  likely  to  be  any  educational 
mortar  wherein  a  fool  may  be  so  brayed 
that  he  shall  come  forth  a  wise  man.  The 
broad,  unequivocal  sentence  of  history 
seems  to  be  that  whoever  is  not  noble  by 
nature  will  hardly  be  rendered  so  by  art. 
Education  can  do  much ;  it  can  foster 
nobilities,  it  can  discourage  vices;  but 
literal  conveyance  of  lofty  qualities,  can 
it  effect  that  ?  Can  it  create  opulence 
of  soul  in  a  sterile  nature  ?  Can  it  cause 
a  thin  soil  to  do  the  work  of  a  deep  one  ? 
We  have  seen  harsh  natures  mellowed, 
violent  natures  chastened,  rough  ones 
refined ;  but  who  has  seen  an  essentially 
mean  nature  made  large  -  hearted,  self - 
forgetful,  fertile  of  grandest  faiths  and 
greatest  deeds  ?  Who  has  beheld  a  Ther- 
sites  transformed  into  an  Achilles  ?  Who 
a  Shylock,  lago,  or  Regan  changed  into 
an  Antonio,  Othello,  or  Cordelia,  or  a 
Simon  Magus  into  a  Paul  ?  What  vir- 
tue of  nature  is  in  a  man  culture  may 
bring  out ;  but  to  put  nature  into  any 
man  surpasses  her  competence. 

Nay,  it  would  even  seem  that  in  some 
cases  the  finest  openings  and  invitations 
for  what  is  best  in  man  must  operate  in- 
versely, and  elicit  only  what  is  worst  in 
him.  Every  profoundest  truth,  when  ut- 
tered with  fresh  power  in  history,  polar- 
izes men,  accumulating  atheism  at  one 
pole,  while  collecting  faith  and  resolve  at 
the  other.  As  the  sun  bleaches  some  sur- 
faces into  whiteness,  but  tans  and  black- 
ens others,  so  the  sweet  shining  of  Truth 
illumines  some  countenances  with  belief, 
but  some  it  darkens  into  a  scowl  of  hate 
and  denial.  The  American  Revolution 
gave  us  George  Washington  ;  but  it  gave 
us  also  Benedict  Arnold.  One  and  the 
same  great  spiritual  emergency  in  Eu- 
rope produced  Luther's  Protestantism 
and  Loyola's  Jesuitism.  Our  national 
crisis  has  converted  General  Butler;  what 
has  it  done  for  Vallandigham  ? 

It  were  easy  to  show  that  the  deepest 
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intelligence  of  the  world  concurs  with 
common  sense  in  this  judgment.  Its  dec- 
laration ever  is,  in  effect,  that,  though 
Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water,  yet  fruit 
can  come  only  out  of  divine  and  infinite 
Nature,  —  only,  that  is,  out  of  the  native, 
incommunicable  resources  of  the  soul. 
"  No  man  can  come  to  me,"  said  Jesus, 
"except  the  Father  draw  him."  "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  The  fre- 
quent formula,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear,"  is  a  confession  that 
no  power  of  speech,  no  wisdom  of  instruc- 
tion, can  command  results.  The  grand- 
est teacher,  like  the  humblest,  can  but 
utter  his  word,  sure  that  the  wealthy  and 
prepared  spirits  will  receive  it,  and  equal- 
ly sure  that  shallow,  sterile,  and  inane 
natures  will  either  not  receive  it  at  all, 
or  do  so  to  extremely  little  purpose. 

And  such,  as  I  read,  is  the  judgment 
of  Plato;  though,  ever  disposed  to  ex- 
plore the  remote  possibilities  of  educa- 
tion, he  discusses  the  subject  in  a  tenta- 
tive spirit,  as  if  vaguely  hoping  that  more 
might,  through  some  discovery  in  method, 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  doctrine. 
But  in  the  "  Republic  "  his  permanent 
persuasion  is  shown.  He  there  bases  his 
whole  scheme  of  polity,  as  Goethe  in  the 
second  part  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister "  bases 
'his  scheme  of  education,  upon  a  primary 
inspection  of  natures,  in  which  it  is  as- 
sumed that  culture  must  begin  by  hum- 
bly accepting  the  work  of  Nature,  for- 
swearing all  attempt  to  add  one  jot  or 
tittle  to  the  native  virtue  of  any  human 
spirit. 

It  is  always,  however,  less  important 
for  us  to  know  what  another  thinks  upon 
any  high  matter  than  to  know  what  is 
our  own  deepest  and  inevitable  thought 
concerning  it ;  for,  as  the  man  himself 
thinketh,  not  as  another  thinketh  for  him, 
so  is  he  :  his  own  thoughts  are  forces  and 
engines  in  his  nature ;  those  of  any  other 
are  at  best  but  candidates  for  these  pro- 
found effects.  I  propose,  therefore,  that 
we  throw  open  the  whole  question  of 
man's  benefit  to  man  by  means  of  words. 
Let  us  inquire— if  possible,  with  some- 
what of  courage  and  vigor  —  what  are 
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the  limits  and  what  the  laws  of  instruc- 
tive communication. 

And  our  first  discovery  will  be  that 
such  communication  has  adamantine  lim- 
itations. The  off-hand  impression  of 
most  persons  would  probably  be  that  we 
are  able  to  make  literal  conveyance  of 
our  thought.  But,  in  truth,  one  could 
as  soon  convey  the  life  out  of  his  veins 
into  the  veins  of  another  as  transfer  from 
his  own  mind  to  that  of  another  any  be- 
lief, thought,  or  perception  whatsoever. 

Words  are  simply  the  signs,  they  are 
not  the  vehicles,  of  thought.  Like  all 
signs,  they  convey  nothing,  but  only  sug- 
gest. Like  all  signs,  they  are  intelligible 
to  none  but  the  initiated.  One  man,  hav- 
ing a  certain  mental  experience,  hoists, 
as  it  were,  a  signal,  like  ships  at  sea, 
whereby  he  would  make  suggestion  of  it 
to  another ;  and-  if  in  the  mental  expe- 
rience of  that  other  be  somewhat  akin  to 
this,  which,  by  virtue  of  that  kindred, 
can  interpret  its  symbol,  then  only,  and 
to  the  extent  of  such  interpretation,  does 
communication  occur.  But  the  mental 
experience  itself,  the  thought  itself,  does 
not  pass ;  it  only  makes  the  sign. 

If,  for  example,  I  utter  the  word  God, 
it. conveys  nothing  out  of  my  mind  into 
the  mind  of  you,  the  reader  ;  it  simply 
appeals  to  your  conception  of  divinity. 
If  I  attempt  to  explain,  then  every  word 
of  the  explanation  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  conditions ;  not  one  syllable  of  it 
can  do  more  than  merely  appeal  to  some- 
what already  in  your  mind.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  I  say,  God  is  love ;  what 
then  is  done  ?  The  appeal  is  shifted  to 
another  sign  ;  that  is  all.  What  my  own 
soul,  fed  from  the  vital  resources  and  in- 
cited by  the  vital  relationships  of  my  life, 
has  learned  of  love,  that  my  thought  may 
connect  with  the  word;  but  of  all  this 
nothing  passes  when  it  is  uttered ;  and 
the  sound,  arriving  at  your  ear,  can  do 
no  more  than  invite  you  to  summon  and 
bring  before  the  eye  of  your  conscious- 
ness that  which  your  own  soul,  out  of  its 
divine  depths  and  through  the  instruction 
of  vital  relationship,  has  learned  and  has 
privily  whispered  to  you  of  this  sacred 
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mystery,  love.  Just  so  much  as  each 
one,  in  the  inviolable  solitudes  of  his  own 
consciousness,  has  learned  to  connect 
with  this,  or  with  any  great  word,  just 
that,  and  never  a  grain  more,  it  can  sum- 
mon. And  if  endeavor  be  made  to  ex- 
plain any  such  by  others,  the  explana- 
tion can  come  no  nearer ;  it  can  only 
send  words  to  your  ear,  each  of  which 
performs  its  utmost  office  by  inviting  you 
to  call  up  and  bring  before  your  cogni- 
zance this  or  that  portion  of  your  mental 
experience.  But  always  what  answers 
the  call  is  your  mental  experience,  no 
less  yours,  no  less  wedded  to  your  life, 
than  the  blood  in  your  arteries ;  it  can- 
not be  that  of  any  other. 

And  the  same  is  true,  or  nearly  the 
same,  respecting  the  most  obvious  outside 
matters.  Suppose  one  to  make  merely 
this  statement,  /  see  a  house.  Now,  if 
the  person  addressed  has  ever  had  ex- 
perience of  the  act  of  vision,  if  he  has 
ever  seen  anything,  he  will  know  what 
see  means ;  otherwise  not.  If,  again,  he 
has  ever  seen  a  house,  he  will  know  what 
house  denotes ;  not  otherwise.  Or  sup- 
pose, that,  not  knowing,  he  ask  what  a 
house  is,  and  that  the  first  speaker  at- 
tempt to  explain  by  telling  him  that  it  is 
such  and  such  a  structure,  built  of  brick, 
wood,  or  stone  ;  then  it  tis  assumed  that 
he  has  seen  stone,  wood,  or  brick,  that 
he  has  seen  the  act  of  building,  or  at 
least  its  result ;  —  and  in  fine,  the  expla- 
nation, every  syllable  of  it,  can  do  no 
more  than  appeal  to  perceptions  of  which 
the  questioner  is  assumed  to  have  had  ex- 
perience. 

We  do,  indeed,  gain  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  things  we  have  never  seen. 
For  example,  I  have  an  imperfect  notion 
of  a  banian-tree,  though  I  have  never 
seen  one  ;  but  it  is  only  by  having  seen 
other  trees,  and  by  having  also  had  the 
perceptions  to  which  appeal  is  made  in 
describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  banian. 
So  he  who  is  born  blind  may  learn  ^o 
much  concerning  outward  objects  as  the 
senses  of  touch,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste 
can  impart  to  him ;  and  he  may  profit  by 
verbal  information  to  such  extent  as  these 


perceptions  enable  him.  But  the  percep- 
tion itself,  and  so  thought,  faith,  and  in 
fine  all  mental  experience  whatsoever, 
whether  of  high  order  or  low,  whether  re- 
lating to  objects  within  us  or  to  objects 
without,  take  place  only  in  the  privacy 
of  our  own  minds,  and  are  in  their  sub- 
stance not  to  be  transferred. 

Observe  with  precision  what  is  here 
said.  The  mental  experience  of  each 
man,  if  it  be  of  any  spiritual  depth,  has 
transacted  itself  in  his  nature  in  virtue, 
to  a  most  important  degree,  of  spiritual 
relationship  with  other  human  beings. 
There  never  was  an  act  of  development 
in  any  man's  soul  that  did  not  imply  a 
humanity,  and  involve  the  virtue  of  social 
affinity.  I  should  be  dumb,  but  for  the 
ears  of  others ;  I  should  be  deaf,  that  is, 
my  human  ear  would  be  closed,  but  for 
human  voices ;  and  there  is  no  particle 
of  human  energy,  and  no  tint  of  human 
coloring,  for  which  we  are  not,  in  part, 
indebted  to  vital  human  fellowship.  Nev- 
ertheless, of  this  experience,  though  in 
the  absence  of  social  connection  it  could 
not  have  occurred,  not  one  jot  nor  tittle 
can  be  made  over  to  another  by  means 
of  words.  It  can  hoist  its  verbal  signal, 
and  the  like  experience  in  other  souls 
may  interpret  the  sign ;  it  can  do  no 
more. 

Men  may,  indeed,  commune;  that  is, 
they  may  by  verbal  conference  enter 
mutually  into  a  sense  of  an  already  ex- 
isting unity  of  inward  experience ;  and 
there  are  other  and  eminent  uses  of 
words,  of  which  more  anon ;  but  here 
let  it  be  noted  with  sufficient  emphasis 
that  of  minds  there  can  be  no  mixture, 
and  that  speech  can  make  no  substantive 
conveyance  of  any  mental  product  from 
one  mind  to  another.  Each  soul  must 
draw  from  its  native  fountains  ;  though 
we  must  never  forget  that  without  con- 
versation and  social  relationship  its  di- 
vine thirst  would  not  have  been  excited. 

Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  all  warmest 
and  quickest  verity  of  social  nearness, 
there  is  a  kind  of  sacred  and  inviolable 
solitude  of  the  soul.  We  speak  across 
to  each  other,  as  out  of  different  planets 
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in  Leaven  ;  and  the  closest  intimacy  of 
souls  is  like  that  of  double  stars  which 
revolve  about  each  other,  not  like  that 
of  two  lumps  of  clay  which  are  squeezed 
and  confounded  together. 

So  much,  then,  concerning  the  limits 
of  verbal  communication.  Words,  we 
say,  are  not  vehicles.  No  perception,  no 
mental  possession,  passes  from  mind  to 
mind.  You  can  impart  to  another  no 
piece  of  knowledge  whose  main  elements 
were  not  already  in  his  mind,  no  thought 
which  was  not  substantially  existent  in 
his  consciousness  before  your  voice  began 
to  seek  his  ear.  Instructors  may,  indeed, 
put  a  pupil  in  the  way  to  obtain  fresh 
perceptions,  and  more  rarely  a  wise  man 
may  put  an  apt  disciple  in  the  way  to 
obtain  deeper  insights ;  but,  after  all,  the 
learner  must  learn  ;  the  learner  must  for 
himself  behold  the  fact,  with  the  eyes  of 
body  or  of  soul ;  and  he  must  behold  it 
as  it  is  in  itself,  not  merely  as  it  is  in 
words. 

Hence  the  new  scheme  of  school-edu- 
cation. Agassiz  says,  in  substance, — "  If 
you  would  teach  a  boy  geography,  take 
him  out  on  the  hills,  and  make  the  earth 
herself  his  instructor.  If  you  would  teach 
him  respecting  tigers  or  turtles,  show  him 
tiger  or  turtle.  Take  him  to  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History ;  let  him  always,  so 
far  as  possible,  learn  about  facts  from  the 
facts  themselves."  Judicious  and  impor- 
tant advice.  And  the  basis  of  it  we  find 
in  what  has  been  set  forth  above,  name- 
ly, that  words  convey  no  perception, 
whether  of  physical  or  of  spiritual  truth. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  only  he  whose 
soul  is  eloquent  within  him  will  gain  much 
from  any  eloquence  of  his  fellow.  Only 
he  whose  heart  is  a  prophet  will  hear  the 
prophet.  A  divine  preparation  of  the  na- 
ture, divine  activities  of  the  soul,  pre- 
cede all  high  uses  of  communication. 
Though  Demosthenes  or  Phillips  speak, 
it  is  the  hearer's  own  spirit  that  con- 
vinces him.  Conviction  cannot  be  forced 
upon  one  from  without.  Hence  the  well- 
known  futility  of  belligerent  controversy. 
No  possible  logic  will  lead  a  man  ahead 
of  his  own  intelligence  ;  neither  will  any 


take  from  him  the  persuasions  which  cor- 
respond to  his  mental  condition.  A  good 
logical  pose  may  sometimes  serve  to  low- 
er the  crest  of  an  obstreperous  sophist, 
as  boughs  of  one  species  of  ash  are  said 
to  quell  the  rattlesnake ;  but  with  both 
these  sinuous  animals  the  effect  is  tem- 
porary, and  the  quality  of  the  creature 
remains  unchanged. 

Even  though  one  be  sincerely  desirous 
of  advancing  his  intelligence,  it  is  seldom, 
as  Mr.  Emerson  has  somewhere  said,  of 
much  use  for  him  to  carry  his  questions 
to  another.  He  of  whom  insight  is  thus 
asked  may  be  sage,  eloquent,  apt  to  teach ; 
but  it  will  commonly  be  found,  neverthe- 
less, that  his  words,  for  some  reason,  do 
not  seem  to  suit  the  case  in  hand  :  admi- 
rable words  they  are,  perhaps,  for  some 
cases  closely  analogous  to  this,  it  may  be 
for  all  such  cases,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  the  present  one  does  not  come 
within  their  scope ;  but  this,  as  ill  luck 
will  have  it,  is  that  other  case  which  they 
do  not  fit. 

And  yet,  despite  these  iron  limits,  com- 
munication is  not  only  one  of  the  especial 
delights,  but  also  one  of  the  chief  uses, 
of  human  life.  As  every  spiritual  activity 
implies  fellowship,  so  does  almost  every 
thought,  almost  every  result  of  spiritual 
activity,  imply  some  speech  of  our  fellows. 
Voices  and  books,  —  who  would  be  him- 
self without  them  ?  I  do  not  believe  my- 
self to  have  now  in  my  mind  one  valu- 
able thought  which  owes  nothing  to  the 
written  or  spoken  thought  of  other  men, 
living  or  dead. 

How,  then,  is  it  that  the  speech  of  our 
fellows  renders  us  aid  ?  What  are  to  us 
the  uses  of  the  words  of  others  ? 

And  here  be  it  first  of  all  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, that  there  is  much  speech 
of  no  remarkable  import,  in  itself  consid- 
ered, which  yet  serves  good  ends.  There 
is  much  speech  whose  office  is  simply  to 
refresh  the  sense  of  fellowship.  It  will 
not  make  a  good  leading  article ;  but  the 
leading  article  which  subserves  equal  uses 
is  not  to  be  contemned.  So  much  are 
men  empowered  by  each  other,  that  any 
careless,  kindly  chat  which  gives  them 
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the  sense  of  cordial  nearness  gives  also 
warmth  and  invigoration.  Better  than 
most  ambitious  conversation  is  the  light, 
happy,  bubbling  talk  which  means  at 
bottom  simply  this  :  — • "  We  are  at  home 
together ;  we  believe  in  each  other." 
Words  are  good,  if  they  only  festoon 
love  and  trust.  Words  are  good,  if  they 
merely  show  us  that  worthy  natures  do 
not  suspect  us,  do  not  lock  their  closets 
when  we  are  in  the  house,  do  not  put 
their  souls  in  dress-costume  to  meet  us, 
but  leave  their  thoughts  and  hearts  naked 
in  our  presence,  and  are,  not  ashamed. 
Be  it  mine  sometimes  to  sit  with  my 
friend  when  our  mere  nearness  and  unity 
of  spirit  are  felt  by  us  both  to  be  so  utter- 
ly eloquent,  that,  without  silence,  we  for- 
bear to  set  up  any  rivalry  to  them  by 
grave  and  meditated  speech,— observing, 
it  may  be,  a  falling  leaf  toyed  with  by  the 
wind,  and  speaking  words  that  drop  from 
the  lips  like  falling  leaves,  and  float  down 
a  zephyr  that  knows  not  which  way  to 
blow.  Some  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
fruitful  hours  of  life  are  these  in  which 
we  speak  half-articulate  nothings,  mere- 
ly airing  the  sense  of  fellowship,  and  so 
replete  with  this  wealth  of  vital  intimacy 
that  we  have  room  for  nothing  more. 

But  our  aim  is  to  regard  communica- 
tion as  an  instruction,  and  to  consider 
the  more  explicit  and  definite  uses  of 
words. 

And  of  these  the  first,  and  one  of  the 
chief,  is  based  upon  the  very  limitations 
•which  have  been  set  forth,  —  upon  the 
very  fact  that  words  are  not  vehicles.  I 
have  said  that  there  is  a  certain  divine  sol- 
itude of  the  soul ;  and  of  this  solitude  the 
uses  are  infinitely  great.  The  absolute  soul 
of  humanity,  we  hold,  seeks  to  insphere  it- 
self in  each  person,  though  in  each  giving 
itself  a  peculiar  or  individual  representa- 
tion ;  and  only  as  this  insphering  takes 
place  are  the  ends  of  creation  attained, 
only  so  is  man  made  indeed  a  human 
life.  Therefore  must  we  draw  out  of 
that,  out  of  that  alone ;  therefore  truth 
is  permitted  to  come  to  us  only  out  of 
these  infinite  depths,  albeit  incitement, 
invitation,  and  the  ability  to  draw  from 
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these  native  fountains  may  be  due  to  so- 
cial connection.  Because  our  life  is  real- 
ly enriched  only  as  the  absolute  soul  gives 
itself  to  us,  therefore  will  it  suffer  us  no 
otherwise  than  by  its  gift  to  supply  our 
want.  And  as  it  cannot  give  itself  to  us 
save  in  response  to  a  felt  want,  a  seek- 
ing, an  inward  demand,  it  belongs  to  the 
chief  economies  of  our  life  to  bring  us  to 
this  attitude  of  inward  request,  to  this 
call  and  claim  upon  the  resources  of  our 
intelligence. 

Now  words  come  to  us  as  empty  ves- 
sels, which  we  are  to  fill  from  within ; 
and  in  making  for  this  purpose  a  requisi- 
tion upon  the  perpetual  contents  of  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  imagination,  we  open 
a  valve  through  which  new  spiritual  pow- 
ers enter,  and  add  themselves  to  our  be- 
ing. If  the  word  God  be  sometimes  spok- 
en simply  and  spontaneously,  a  youth 
who  hears  it  will  be  sure  upon  some  day, 
when  the  sense  of  the  infinite  and  divine 
stirs  vaguely  within  him,  to  ask  himself 
what  this  word  means,  to  require  his  soul 
to  tell  him  what  is  the  verity  correspond- 
ing thereto ;  and  precisely  this  requisi- 
tion is  what  the  soul  desires,  for  only 
when  sought  may  its  riches  be  found. 
The  utilities  of  words  in  this  kind  are  de- 
serving of  very  grave  estimation.  Words 
teach  us  much,  but  they  teach  less  by 
what  is  in  them  than  by  what  is  not  in 
them, — less  by  what  they  give  to  us  than 
by  what  they  demand  from  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  grand  servi- 
ces of  communication  to  bring  us  to  the 
limits  of  communication,  making  us  feel, 
that,  ere  it  can  go  farther,  there  must  oc- 
cur in  us  new  stretches  of  thought,  new 
energies  of  hope,  faith,  and  all  noble  im- 
agining. It  were  well,  therefore,  that, 
among  other  things,  we  should  sometimes 
thank  God  for  our  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness, —  thank  Him  for  what  we  do  not 
understand  and  are  not  equal  to ;  for 
with  every  fresh  recognition  of  these, 
with  every  fresh  approach  to  the  borders 
of  our  intelligence,  we  are  prepared  for 
new  requisitions  upon  the  soul.  As  in  a 
pump  the  air  is  exhausted  in  order  that 
the  water  may  rise,  so  a  void  in  our  in- 
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telligence  caused  by  its  own  energy  pre- 
cedes every  enrichment.  Hence  he  who 
will  not  admit  to  his  heart  the  sense 
of  ignorance  will  always  be  a  fool ;  he 
who  is  perpetually  filled  with  self-suffi- 
ciency will  never  be  filled  with  much 
else.  And  from  this  point  of  view  one 
may  discern  the  significance  of  that  doc- 
trine of  humility  which  belongs  equally 
to  Socratic  thinking  and  Christian  be- 
lieving. 

It  follows,  too,  that  we  need  not  labo- 
riously push  and  foist  upon  the  young  our 
faith  and  experience.  Aside  from  direct 
vital  influence,  which  is  a  powerful  prop- 
agandist, our  simple,  natural,  inevitable 
speech  will  cause  them  to  do  much  bet- 
ter than  learn  from  us,  it  will  cause  them 
to  learn  from  their  own  souls.  And  how- 
ever uncertain  may  be  a  harvest  from 
questions  asked  of  others,  a  great  ques- 
tion rightly  put  to  one's  self  not  only  must 
be  fruitful,  but  carries  in  it  a  capacity 
for  infinite  fruitfuluess  ;  while  the  longer 
and  more  patiently  and  persistently  one 
can  wait  for  an  answer,  the  richer  his 
future  is  to  be.  I  am  sure  of  him  who 
can  put  to  his  heart  the  great  questions 
of  life,  and  wait  serenely  and  vigilantly 
for  a  response,  one,  two,  ten  years,  a  life- 
time, wellnigh  an  eternity,  if  need  be, 
not  falling  into  despondencies  and  de- 
spairing skepticisms  because  the  universe 
forbears  to  babble  and  tattle  its  secret 
ere  yet  he  half  or  a  thousandth  part  guess- 
es how  deep  and  holy  that  secret  is,  but 
quietly,  heroically  asking  and  waiting. 
And  toward  this  posture  of  asking  the 
profound  and  vital  words  assist  us  by  be- 
ing heard, — which  is  their  first  eminent 
use  to  us. 

Secondly,  they  serve  us  greatly,  when 
they  simply  cause  a  preexisting  commu- 
nity of  thought  to  be  mutually  recognized. 
It  is  much  to  bring  like  to  like,  brand  to 
brand,  believing  soul  to  believing  soul. 
As  several  pieces  of  anthracite  coal  will 
together  make  a  powe  -ful  heat,  but  sepa- 
rately will  not  burn  at  \ll,  so  in  the  con- 
junction of  similar  faiths  -uid  beliefs  there 
is  a  wholly  new  effect ;  it  <s  not  at  all  the 
mere  sum  of  the  forces  previously  in  oper- 


ation, but  a  pure  product  of  union.  "  My 
confidence  in  my  own  belief,"  said  No- 
valis,  "  is  increased  infinitely  the  moment 
another  shares  it  with  me.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  You  and  I  have  grown  up 
apart,  and  have  never  conferred  togeth- 
er; our  temperaments,  culture,  circum- 
stances are  different ;  we  have  come  to 
have  certain  thoughts  which  seem  to  us 
true  and  deep,  but  each  of  us  doubts 
whether  these  thoughts  may  not  be  due 
to  his  peculiarities  of  mind,  position,  and 
influence.  But  to-day  we  come  together, 
and  discover,  that,  despite  these  outward 
diversities  in  which  we  are  so  widely  un- 
like, our  fundamental  faiths  are  one  and 
the  same ;  the  same  thoughts,  the  same 
beliefs  have  sprung  into  life  in  our  sepa- 
rate souls.  Instantly  is  suggested  a  uni- 
ty underlying  our  divided  being,  a  law 
of  thought  abiding  in  mind  itself,  —  not 
merely  in  your  mind  or  mine,  but  in  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man.  What  we  arrive 
at,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  sum  of 
you  and  me,  the  aggregate  of  two  men's 
opinions,  but  the  universal,  the  absolute, 
and  spiritually  necessary.  Such  is  al- 
ways the  suggestion  which  spontaneous 
unity  of  faith  carries  with  it ;  hence  it 
awakens  religion,  and  gives  total  peace 
and  rest." 

But  the  faiths  which  are  to  be  capable 
of  these  divine  embraces  must  indeed  be 
spontaneous  and  native.  Hence  those 
who  create  factitious  unity  of  creed  ren- 
der these  fructifications  impossible.  If 
we  agree,  not  because  the  absolute  soul 
has  uttered  in  both  of  us  the  same  word, 
but  because  we  have  both  been  fed  with 
dust  out  of  the  same  catechism,  our  unity 
will  disgust  and  weary  us  rather  than  in- 
vigorate. Dr.  Johnson  said  he  would 
compel  men  to  believe  as  he  and  the 
Church  of  England  did,  "because,"  he 
reasoned,  "if  another  differs  from  me, 
he  weakens  my  confidence  in  my  own 
scheme  of  faith,  and  so  injures  me." 
Now  this  speech  is  good  just  so  far  as  it 
asserts  social  dependence  in  belief;  it  ia 
bad,  it  is  idiotic  or  insane,  so  far  as  it  ad- 
vocates the  substitution  of  a  factitious  and 
artificial  unity  for  one  of  spiritual  depth 
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and  reality.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life 
are  not  to  be  successfully  thieved.  In 
dishonest  hands  they  become  ashes  and 
bitterness.  He  who  has  more  faith  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  than  in  God  and  the 
universe  may  be  a  good  conventional  be- 
liever ;  but,  in  truth,  the  choice  he  makes 
is  the  essence  of  all  denial  and  even  of 
all  atheism  and  blasphemy. 

Let  each,  then,  bring  up  out  of  his  own 
soul  its  purest,  broadest,  simplest  faith ; 
and  when  any  ten  or  ten  thousand  find 
that  the  same  faith  has  come  to  birth  in 
their  several  souls,  each  one  of  them  all 
will  be  exalted  to  a  divine  confidence, 
and  will  make  new  requisitions  upon  the 
soul  which  he  has  so  been  taught  to 
trust.  Thus,  though  we  tell  each  nothing 
new,  though  we  merely  demonstrate  our 
unity  of  consciousness,  yet  is  the  force  of 
each  many  times  multiplied,— dimless  cer- 
titude and  dauntless  courage  being  bred 
in  hearts  where  before,  perhaps,  were 
timorous  hesitation  and  wavering. 

The  third  service  of  words  may  be 
compared  to  the  help  which  the  smith 
renders  to  the  fire  on  his  forge.  True  it 
is  that  no  blowing  can  enkindle  dead 
coals,  and  make  a  flame  where  was  no 
spark.  True  it  is  that  both  spark  and 
bellows  will  be  vain,  if  the  fuel  is  stone 
or  clay.  And  so  no  blowing  will  en- 
kindle a  nature  which  does  not  bring  in 
itself  the  fire  to  be  fanned  and  the  sub- 
stance that  may  support  it.  But  in  our 
being,  as  at  the  forge,  the  flame  that  lan- 
guishes may  be  taught  to  leap,  and  the 
spark  that  was  hidden  may  be  wrought 
into  blaze. 

Simple  attraction  and  encouragement, 
— there  is  somewhat  of  the  marvellous  in 
their  effects.  Physiologists  tell  us,  that, 
if  two  liquids  in  the  body  are  separated 
by  a  moist  membrane,  and  if  one  of  these 
fluids  be  in  motion  and  the  other  at  rest, 
that  which  rests  will  of  its  own  accord 
force  its  way  through  the  membrane  and 
join  the  one  which  flows.  So  it  is  in  his- 
tory. Any  man  who  represents  a  spir- 
itual streaming  will  command  and  draw 
into  the  current  of  his  soul  those  whose 
condition  is  one  of  stagnancy  or  arrest. 


Now  courage  and  belief  are  streamings 
forward ;  skepticism  and  timidity  are 
stagnancies ;  panic,  fear,  and  destructive 
denial  are  streamings  backward.  True, 
now,  it  is,  that  any  swift  flowing,  forward 
or  backward,  attracts  ;  but  progressive 
or  affirmative  currents  have  this  vast  ad- 
vantage, that  they  are  health,  and  there- 
fore the  healthy  humanity  in  every  man's 
being  believes  in  them  and  belongs  to 
them  ;  and  they  accordingly  are  like  riv- 
ers, which,  however  choked  up  tempora- 
rily and  made  refluent,  are  sure  in  the 
end  to  force  their  way ;  while  negative 
and  backward  currents  are  like  pesti- 
lences and  conflagrations,  which  of  ne- 
cessity limit  themselves  by  exhaustion, 
if  not  mastered  by  happier  means. 

We  may,  indeed,  note  it  as  a  nicety, 
that  the  membrane  must  be  moist  through 
which  this  transudation  is  to  take  place ; 
and  I  admit  that  there  are  men  whose 
enveloping  sheath  of  individualism  and 
egotism  is  so  hard  and  dry,  so  little  in- 
terpenetrated by  candor  and  the  love  of 
truth,  as  to  be  nearly  impervious  to  no- 
ble persuasion ;  and  were  whole  Missou- 
ris  of  tidings  from  the  highest  intelligence 
rushing  past  them,  they  would  still  yawn, 
and  say,  "  Do  you  get  any  news  ?  "  as  in- 
nocently as  ever. 

Nevertheless,  history  throbs  with  the 
mystery  of  this  influence.  A  little  girl 
sleeping  by  her  mother's  side  awoke  in 
a  severe  thunder-storm,  and,  nestling  in 
terror  near  to  the  mother,  and  shrink- 
ing into  the  smallest  possible  space,  said, 
trembling,  "  Mother,  are  you  afraid  ?  " 
"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  lady,  calm- 
ly. "  Oh,  well,"  said  the  child,  assum- 
ing her  full  proportions,  and  again  dis- 
posing herself  for  sleep,  "  if  you  're  not 
afraid,  I  'm  not  afraid,"  and  was  soon 
slumbering  quietly.  What  volumes  of 
gravest  human  history  in  that  little  inci- 
dent !  So  infinitely  easy  are  daring  and 
magnanimity,  so  easy  is  transcendent 
height  of  thought  and  will,  when  exalt- 
ed spiritually,  when  imperial  valor  and 
purpose  breathe  and  blow  upon  our  souls 
from  the  lips  of  a  living  fellow !  Not, 
it  may  be,  that  anything  new.  is  said. 
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That  is  not  required.  What  another 
now  thrills,  inspires,  transfigures  us  by 
saying,  we  probably  knew  before,  only 
dared  not  let  ourselves  think  that  we 
knew  it.  The  universe,  perhaps,  had 
not  a  nook  so  hidden  that  therein  we 
could  have  been  solitary  enough  to  whis- 
per that  divine  suggestion  to  our  own 
hearts.  But  now  some  childlike  man 
stands  up  and  speaks  it  to  the  common 
air,  in  serenest  unconsciousness  of  doing 
anything  singular.  He  has  said  it, — and 
lo,  he  lives !  By  the  help  of  God,  then, 
we  too,  by  word  and  deed,  will  utter  our 
souls. 

Get  one  hero,  and  you  may  have  a 
thousand.  Create  a  grand  impulse  in 
history,  and  no  fear  but  it  will  be  rein- 
forced. Obtain  your  champion  in  the 
cause  of  Right,  and  you  shall  have  indom- 
itable armies  that  charge  for  social  jus- 
tice. 

More  of  the  highest  life  is  suppressed 
in  every  one  of  us  than  ever  gets  vent ; 
and  it  is  this  inward  suppression,  after 
making  due  account  of  all  outward  op- 
pressions and  injuries,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  tragedy  of  history.  Daily  men 
cast  to  the  ground  the  proffered  beakers 
of  heaven,  from  mere  fear  to  drink.  Dai- 
ly they  rebuke  the  divine,  inarticulate 
•  murmur  that  arises  from  the  deeps  of 
their  being,  —  inarticulate  only  because 
denied  and  reproved.  And  he  is  great- 
est who  can  meet  with  a  certain  pure 
intrepidity  those  suggestions  which  haunt 
forever  the  hearts  of  men. 

No  greater  blunder,  accordingly,  was 
ever  made  than  that  of  attempting  to 
render  men  brave  and  believing  by  ad- 
dressing them  as  cowards  and  infidels. 
Garibaldi  stands  up  before  his  soldiers  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  says  to  them,  (though 
I  forget  the  exact  words,)  "  I  do  not  call 
you  to  fortune  and  prosperity;  I  call 
you  to  hardship,  to  suffering,  to  death ; 
I  ask  you  to  give  your  toil  without  re- 
ward, to  spill  your  blood  and  lie  in  un- 
known graves,  to  sacrifice  all  for  your 
country  and  kind,  and  hear  no  thanks 
but  the  Well  done  of  God  in  heaven." 
Did  they  cower  and  go  back  ?  Ere  the 


words  had  spent  their  echoes,  every  man's 
will  was  as  the  living  adamant  of  God's 
purpose,  and  every  man's  hand  was  as 
the  hand  of  Destiny,  and  from  the  shock 
of  their  onset  the  Austrians  fled  as  from 
the  opening  jaws  of  an  earthquake.  De- 
mosthenes told  Athens  only  what  Athens 
knew.  He  merely  blew  upon  the  peo- 
ple's hearts  with  their  own  best  thoughts ; 
and  what  a  blaze !  True,  the  divine  fuel 
was  nearly  gone,  Athens  wellnigh  burnt 
out,  and  the  flame  lasted  not  long ;  but 
that  he  could  produce  such  effects,  when 
half  he  fanned  was  merest  ashes,  serves 
all  the  more  to  show  how  great  such  ef- 
fects may  be. 

Before  passing  to  the  last  and  profound- 
est  use  of  communication,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  which  is  most  obvious, 
but  not  most  important,  —  the  giving  of 
ordinary  informations  and  instructions. 
These  always  consist  in  a  suggestion  to  an- 
other of  new  combinations  of  his  notions, 
new  societies  in  his  mind.  Thus,  if  I 
say,  Fire  burns,  I  simply  assert  a  connec- 
tion between  fire  and  burning,  —  the  no- 
tion of  both  these  being  assumed  as  ex- 
isting in  the  mind  of  the  person  address- 
ed. Or  if  I  say,  God  is  just,  I  invite 
him  to  associate  in  his  mind  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  and  the  sense  of  the  in- 
finite and  omnipotent.  Now  in  respect 
to  matters  of  mere  external  form  we  usu- 
ally confide  in  the  representations  of  oth- 
ers, and  picture  to  ourselves,  so  far  as 
our  existing  perceptions  enable  us,  the 
combinations  they  affirm,  —  provided  al- 
ways these  have  a  certain  undefined  con- 
formity with  our  own  experience.  But 
in  respect  to  association,  not  of  mere 
notions,  but  of  spiritual  elements  in  the 
soul^  —  of  truths  evolved  by  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  —  the  case  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Thus,  if  the  fool  who  once  said  in 
his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God,"  should  now 
say  openly,  (of  course  by  some  disguis- 
ing euphemism,)  "  God  is  an  egotist," 
I  may  indeed  shape  an  opinion  accord- 
ingly, and  fall  into  great  confusion  in 
consequence;  but  my  spiritual  nature 
does  not  consent  to  this  representation ; 
no  real  association  takes  place  within 
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me  between  the  sense  of  the  divine  and 
the  conception  of  egotism.  Such  opin- 
ion may  have  immense  energy  in  histo- 
ry, but  it  has  no  efficiency  in  the  elicit- 
ing and  outbuilding  of  our  personal  be- 
ing ;  these  representations,  however  we 
may  trust  and  base  action  upon  them, 
serve  us  inwardly  only  to  such  degree  as 
our  spiritual  nature  can  ally  itself  with 
them  and  .find  expression  in  them.  It 
is  simply  impossible  for  any  man  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  divinity  with  the  con- 
ception of  selfishness ;  but  he  may  asso- 
ciate the  notion  of  Zeus  or  Allah  or  the 
like  with  that  or  any  other  conception 
of  baseness,  and  out  of  the  result  may 
form  a  sort  of  crust  over  his  spiritual  in- 
telligence, which  shall  either  imprison  it 
utterly,  or  force  it  to  oblique  and  covert 
expression.  And  of  this  last,  by  the 
way,  —  and  we  may  deeply  rejoice  over 
the  fact,  —  history  is  full. 

Yet  in  this  suggestion  toward  new  so- 
cieties in  the  soul,  in  this  formal  introduc- 
tion to  each  other  of  kindred  elements  in 
the  consciousness,  there  may  be  eminent 
service.  It  is  only  formal,  it  does  not 
make  friendship,  it  leaves  our  spirits  to 
their  own  action  ;  but  it  may  prepare  the 
way  for  inward  unities  and  communities 
whose  blessedness  neither  speech  nor  si- 
lence can  tell. 

Finally,  there  is  an  effect  of  words 
profounder  and  more  creative  than  any 
of  these.  As  a  brand  which  burns  pow- 
erfully may  at  last  ignite  even  green 
wood,  so  divine  faiths,  alive  and  awake 
in  one  soul,  may  appeal  to  the  mere 
elements,  to  mere  possibilities,  of  such 
faiths  in  other  souls,  and  at  length  evoke 
them  by  that  appeal.  The  process  is 
slow  ;  it  requires  a  celestial  heat  and 
persistency  in  the  moving  spirit;  it  is 
one  of  the  "  all  things "  that  are  possi- 
ble only  with  God :  but  it  occurs,  and  it 
is  the  most  sacred  and  precious  thing  in 
history. 

Every  human  soul  has  the  absolute 
soul,  has  the  whole  truth,  significance, 
and  virtue  of  the  universe,  as  its  lawful 
and  native  resource.  Therefore  says  Je- 
sus, "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 


you";  therefore  Antoninus,  "Look  in- 
wards, within  is  the  fountain  of  truth  " ; 
therefore  Eckart,  "  Ye  have  all  truth 
potentially  within  you."  All  ideas  of 
truth  dwell  in  every  soul,  but  in  every 
soul  they  are  at  first  wrapped  in  deep 
sleep,  in  an  infinite  depth  of  sleep  ;  while 
the  base  incense  of  brutish  lives  is  like 
chloroform,  or  the  fumes  of  some  benumb- 
ing drug,  to  steep  them  ever  more  and 
more  in  oblivion.  But  to  awaken  truth 
thus  sleeping  in  the  soul  is  the  highest 
use  of  discipline,  the  noblest  aim  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  most  eminent  service  which 
man  can  render  to  man.  The  scheme 
of  our  life  is  providentially  arranged  with 
reference  to  that  end ;  and  the  thousand 
shocks,  agitations,  and  moving  influences 
of  our  experience,  the  supreme  invita- 
tions of  love,  the  venom  of  calumny,  and 
all  toil,  trial,  sudden  bereavement,  doubt, 
danger,  vicissitude,  joy,  are  hands  that 
shake  and  voices  that  assail  the  lethargy 
of  our  deepest  powers.  Now  it  is  in  the 
power  of  truth  divinely  awakened  in  one 
soul  to  assist  its  awakening  in  another. 
For  as  nothing  so  quickly  arouses  us  from 
slumber  as  hearing  ourselves  called  upon 
by  name,  so  is  it  with  this  celestial  in- 
habitant :  whoever  by  virtue  of  elder 
brotherhood  can  rightly  name  him  shall 
cause  his  spirit  to  be  stirred  and  his  slum- 
ber to  be  broken. 

Let  him,  therefore,  in  whom  any  great 
truth  is  alive  and  awake,  enunciate,  pro- 
claim it  steadily,  clearly,  cheerily,  with  a 
serene  and  cloudless  passion ;  and  wher- 
ever a  soul  less  mature  than  his  own  lies 
open  to  the  access  of  his  tones,  there  the 
eye-fast  angels  of  belief  and  knowledge 
shall  hear  that  publication  of  their  own 
hearts,  and,  hearing,  lift  their  lids,  and 
rise  into  wakefulness  and  power. 

Seldom,  indeed,  is  any  voice,  though 
it  be  in  its  origin  a  genuine  voice  of  the 
soul,  pure  and  impartial  enough,  enough 
delivered  from  the  masks  of  egotism  and 
accident,  to  be  greatly  competent  for 
these  effects.  Besides  which,  there  are 
not  a  few  that  have  closed  their  ears,  lest 
they  should  hear,  not  a  few  that  are  even 
filled  with  base  astonishment  and  terror, 
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and  out  of  this  with  base  wrath,  to  find 
their  deafness  assailed.  And  still  fur- 
ther, it  must  be  freely  owned  that  our 
natures  have  mysterious  elections,  and 
though  one  desire  openness  of  soul  as 
much  as  folly  fears  it,  yet  may  it  happen 
that  some  tint  of  peculiarity  in  the  tone 
of  a  worthy  voice  shall  render  it  to  him 
opaque  and  unintelligible. 

Yet  let  us  not  fear  that  the  product 
of  any  sacred  and  spiritual  sincerity  will 
fail  of  sufficient  uses.  If  a  deep,  cordial, 
and  clarified  nature  will  but  give  us  his 
heart  in  a  pure  and  boundless  bravery 
of  confession,— if,  like  autumn  plants,  that 
cast  forth  their  seeds,  winged  with  down, 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  or  like  the 
blossoms  of  spring  and  early  summer,  that 
yield  up  their  preciousness  of  pollen  to 
the  forage  of  bees,  and  even  by  being  so 
robbed  attain  to  the  hearts  of  neighbor- 
blossoms,  and  accomplish  that  mystery 
of  fructification  which  is  to  make  glad 
the  maturer  year,  —  if  so  this  inflores- 
cence of  eternity  that  we  name  a  Noble 
Man  will  yield  up  the  golden  pollen  of 
his  soul,  even  to  those  that  in  visiting 
him  seek  but  their  own  ends,  and  if  so 
he  will  intrust  winged  words,  words  that 
are  indeed  spiritual  seeds,  purest,  ripest, 
and  most  vital  products  of  his  being,  to 
^  the  winds  of  time,  —  he  will  be  sure  to 
reach  some,  and  they  to  reach  others, 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the  semi- 
nar effect  may  go ;  there  is  no  telling 
what  harvests  may  yellow  in  the  limit- 
less fields  of  the  future,  what  terrestrial 
and  celestial  reapers  may  go  home  re- 


joicing, bearing  their  sheaves  with  them, 
what  immortal  hungers  may  be  fed  at 
the  feasts  of  earth  and  heaven,  in  final 
consequence  of  that  lonely  and  faithful 
sowing.  As  in  the  still  mornings  of  sum- 
mer the  earliest  awakened  bird  hesitates 
to  utter,  yet  utters,  his  solitary  pipe,  tim- 
idly rippling  the  silence,  but  is  not  long 
alone,  for  quickly  the  melodious  throb 
begins  to  beat  in  every  tree-top,  and 
soon  the  whole  rapturous  grove  gushes 
and  palpitates  into  song,  —  even  so,  thus 
to  appearance  alone  and  unsupported, 
begins  that  chant  of  belief  which  is  des- 
tined to  heave  and  roll  in  billows  of  me- 
lodious confession  over  a  continent,  over 
a  world.  Thus  does  a  faith  that  has 
lain  long  silent  in  the  hearts  of  nations 
suddenly  answer  to  the  note  of  its  kind, 
astonishing  all  bystanders,  astonishing 
most  of  all  the  heart  it  inhabits.  For, 
lo !  the  tree-tops  of  human  life  are  full  of 
slumbering  melodies,  and  if  a  song-spar- 
row pipe  sincerely  on  the  hill-sides  of 
Judea,  saying,  after  his  own  fashion  of 
speech,  "  Behold,  the  divine  dawn  hath 
visited  my  eyes,"  be  sure  that  the  for- 
ests of  far-off  America,  then  unknown, 
will  one  day  reply,  and  ten  thousand 
thousand  throats  throbbing  with  high  re- 
sponse will  make  it  mutually  known  all 
round  the  world  that  this  auroral  beam  is 
not  for  any  single  or  private  eye,  but,  that 
the  broad  amber  beauty  of  spiritual  morn- 
ing belongs  to  man's  being,  and  that  in 
man's  heart,  by  virtue  of  its  perennial 
nature,  is  prophesied  the  day  whose  sun 
shall  be  God  and  its  earth  heaven. 
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HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS. 


IN  the  course  of  my  papers  various 
domestic  revolutions  have  occurred.  Our 
Marianne  has  gone  from  us  with  a  new 
name  to  a  new  life,  and  a  modest  little 
establishment  not  many  squares  off  claims 
about  as  much  of  my  wife's  and  Jennie's 
busy  thoughts  as  those  of  the  proper 
mistress. 

Marianne,  as  I  always  foresaw,  is  a 
careful  and  somewhat  anxious  house- 
keeper. Her  tastes  are  fastidious ;  she 
is  made  for  exactitude :  the  smallest  de- 
partures from  the  straight  line  appear  to 
her  shocking  deviations.  She  had  always 
lived  in  a  house  where  everything  had 
been  formed  to  quiet  and  order  under 
the  ever-present  care  and  touch  of  her 
mother ;  nor  had  she  ever  participated 
in  these  cares  more  than  to  do  a  little 
dusting  of  the  parlor-ornaments,  or  wash 
the  best  china,  or  make  sponge-cake  or 
chocolate-caramels.  Certain  conditions 
of  life  had  always  appeared  so  certain 
that  she  had  never  conceived  of  a  house 
without  them.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
that  such  bread  and  biscuit  as  she  saw  at 
the  home-table  would  not  always  and  of 
course  appear  at  every  table,  —  that  the 
silver  would  not  always  be  as  bright,  the 
glass  as  clear,  the  salt  as  fine  and  smooth, 
the  plates  and  dishes  as  nicely  arranged 
as  she  had  always  seen  them,  apparent- 
ly without  the  thought  or  care  of  any 
one,  —  for  my  wife  is  one  of  those  house- 
keepers whose  touch  is  so  fine  that  no 
one  feels  it.  She  is  never  heard  scold- 
ing or  reproving,  —  never  entertains  her 
company  with  her  recipes  for  cookery  or 
the  faults  of  her  servants.  She  is  so  un- 
concerned about  receiving  her  own  per- 
sonal share  of  credit  for  the  good  appear- 
ance of  her  establishment,  that  even  the 
children  of  the  house  have  not  supposed 
that  there  is  any  particular  will  of  hers 


in  the  matter,  —  it  all  seems  the  natural 
consequence  of  having  very  good  ser- 
vants. 

One  phenomenon  they  had  never  se- 
riously reflected  on,  —  that,  under  all  the 
changes  of  the  domestic  cabinet  which  are 
so  apt  to  occur  in  American  households, 
the  same  coffee,  the  same  bread  and  bis- 
cuit, the  same  nicely  prepared  dishes  and 
neatly  laid  table  always  gladdened  their 
eyes ;  and  from  this  they  inferred  only 
that  good  servants  were  more  abundant 
than  most  people  had  supposed.  They 
were  somewhat  surprised  when  these 
marvels  were  wrought  by  professedly 
green  hands,  but  were  given  to  suppose 
that  these  green  hands  must  have  had 
some  remarkable  quickness  or  aptitude 
for  acquiring.  That  sparkling  jelly,  well- 
flavored  ice-creams,  clear  soups,  and 
delicate  biscuits  could  be  made  by  a  raw 
Irish  girl,  fresh  from  her  native  Erin, 
seemed  to  them  a  proof  of  the  genius  of 
the  race ;  and  my  wife,  who  never  felt  it 
important  to  attain  to  the  reputation  of 
a  cook,  quietly  let  it  pass. 

For  some  time,  therefore,  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  household,  there 
was  trouble  in  the  camp.  Sour  bread  had 
appeared  on  the  table,  —  bitter,  acrid  cof- 
fee had  shocked  and  astonished  the  pal- 
ate, —  lint  had  been  observed  on  tum- 
blers, and  the  spoons  had  sometimes 
dingy  streaks  on  the  brightness  of  their 
first  bridal  polish,  —  beds  were  detected 
made  shockingly  awry,  —  and  Marianne 
came  burning  with  indignation  to  her 
mother. 

"  Such  a  little  family  as  we  have,  and 
two  strong  girls,"  said  she,  —  "  every- 
thing ought  to  be  perfect ;  there  is  real- 
ly nothing  to  do.  Think  of  a  whole  batch 
of  bread  absolutely  sour !  and  when  I 
gave  that  away,  then  this  morning  an- 
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other  exactly  like  it !  and  when  I  talked 
to  cook  about  it,  she  said  she  had  lived 
in  this  and  that  family,  and  her  bread 
had  always  been  praised  as  equal  to  the 
baker's ! " 

"  I  don't  doubt  she  is  right,"  said  I. 
"  Many  families  never  have  anything  but 
sour  bread  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  eating  it  unperceiving,  and 
with  good  cheer ;  and  they  buy  also  sour 
bread  of  the  baker,  with  like  approba- 
tion,—lightness  being  in  their  estimation 
the  only  virtue  necessary  in  the  article." 

"  Could  you  not  correct  her  fault  ?  " 
suggested  my  wife. 

"  I  have  done  all  I  can.  I  told  her  we 
could  not  have  such  bread,  that  it  was 
dreadful ;  Bob  says  it  would  give  him  the 
dyspepsia  in  a  week ;  and  then  she  went 
and  made  exactly  the  same ; — it  seems  to 
me  mere  wilfulness." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  suppose,  instead  of 
such  general  directions,  you  should  ana- 
lyze her  proceedings  and  find  out  just 
where  she  makes  her  mistake,  —  is  the 
root  of  the  trouble  in  the  yeast,  or  in 
the  time  she  begins  it,  letting  it  rise  too 
long  ?  —  the  time,  you  know,  should 
vary  so  much  with  the  temperature  of 
the  weather." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Marianne,  "  I  know 
nothing.  I  never  noticed  ;  it  never  was 
my  business  to  make  bread ;  it  always 
seemed  quite  a  simple  process,  mixing 
yeast  and  flour  and  kneading  it ;  and  our 
bread  at  home  was  always  good." 

"It  seems,  then,  my  dear,  that  you 
have  come  to  your  profession  without 
even  having  studied  it." 

My  wife  smiled,  and  said,  — 

"  You  know,  Marianne,  I  proposed  to 
you  to  be  our  family  bread-maker  for  one 
month  of  the  year  before  you  married." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  remember ;  but  I 
was  like  other  girls ;  I  thought  there  was 
no  need  of  it.  I  never  liked  to  do  such 
things ;  perhaps  I  had  better  have  done 
it." 

"  You  certainly  had,"  said  I ;  "for  the 
first  business  of  a  housekeeper  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  of  a  teacher.  She  can  have 
a  good  table  only  by  having  practical 


knowledge,  and  tact  in  imparting  it.  If 
she  understands  her  business  practically 
and  experimentally,  her  eye  detects  at 
once  the  weak  spot ;  it  requires  only  a 
little  tact,  some  patience,  some  clear- 
ness in  giving  directions,  and  all  conies 
right.  I  venture  to  say  that  your  moth- 
er would  have  exactly  such  bread  as  al- 
ways appears  on  our  table,  and  have  it 
by  the  hands  of  your  cook,  because  she 
could  detect  and  explain  to  her  exactly 
her  error." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  my  wife,  "  what 
yeast  she  uses  ?  " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Marianne,  "  it  's  a 
kind  she  makes  herself.  I  think  I  heard 
her  say  so.  I  know  she  makes  a  great 
fuss  about  it,  and  rather  values  herself 
upon  it.  She  is  evidently  accustomed 
to  being  praised  for  her  bread,  and  feels 
mortified  and  angry,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  manage  her." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  carry  your 
watch  to  a  watch-maker,  and  undertake 
to  show  him  how  to  regulate  the  machin- 
ery, he  laughs  and  goes  on  his  own  way ; 
but  if  a  brother-machinist  makes  sugges- 
tions, he  listens  respectfully.  So,  when 
a  woman  who  knows  nothing  of  woman's 
work  undertakes  to  instruct  one  who 
knows  more  than  she  does,  she  makes  no 
impression  ;  but  a  woman  who  has  been 
trained  experimentally,  and  shows  she 
understands  the  matter  thoroughly,  is 
listened  to  with  respect." 

"I  think,"  said  my  wife,  "that  your 
Bridget  is  worth  teaching.  She  is  honest, 
well-principled,  and  tidy.  She  has  good 
recommendations  from  excellent  families, 
whose  ideas  of  good  bi-ead  it  appears  dif- 
fer from  ours;  and  with  a  little  good- 
nature, tact,  and  patience,  she  will  come 
into  your  ways." 

"  But  the  coffee,  mamma,— you  would 
not  imagine  it  to  be  from  the  same  bag 
with  your  ownr  so  dark  and  so  bitter ; 
what  do  you  suppose  she  has  done  to 
it?" 

"  Simply  this,"  said  my  wife.  "  She 
has  let  the  berries  stay  a  few  moments 
too  long  over  the  fire, — they  are  burnt, 
instead  of  being  roasted ;  and  there  are 
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people  who  think  it  essential  to  good  cof- 
fee that  it  should  look  black,  and  have  a 
strong,  bitter  flavor.  A  very  little  change 
in  the  preparing  will  alter  this." 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Marianne,  if  you  want 
my  advice,  I  '11  give  it  to  you  gratis :  — 
Make  your  own  bread  for  one  month. 
Simple  as  the  process  seems,  I  think  it 
will  take  as  long  as.  that  to  give  you  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  possibil- 
ities in  the  case  ;  but  after  that  you  will 
never  need  to  make  any  more,  —  you 
will  be  able  to  comniand  good  bread  by 
the  aid  of  all  sorts  of  servants ;  you 
will,  in  other  words,  be  a  thoroughly 
prepared  teacher." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  Marianne, 
"  that  so  simple  a  thing  required  so  much 
attention." 

"  It  is  simple,"  said  my  wife,  "  and 
yet  requires  a  delicate  care  and  watch- 
fulness. There  are  fifty  ways  to  spoil  good 
bread  ;  there  are  a  hundred  little  things 
to  be  considered  and  allowed  for  that  re- 
quire accurate  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  same  process  that  will  raise 
good  bread  in  cold  weather  will  make 
sour  bread  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  differ- 
ent qualities  of  flour  require  variations 
in  treatment,  as  also  different  sorts  and 
conditions  of  yeast ;  and  when  all  is  done, 
the  baking  presents  another  series  of 
possibilities  which  require  exact  atten- 
tion." 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  Marianne,  gayly, 
"  that  I  must  begin  to  study  my  profes- 
sion at  the  eleventh  hour." 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  said  I.  "  But 
there  is  this  advantage  on  your  side :  a 
well-trained  mind,  accustomed  to  reflect, 
analyze,  and  generalize,  has  an  advan- 
tage over  uncultured  minds  even  of 
double  experience.  Poor  as  your  cook 
is,  she  now  knows  more  of  her  business 
than  you  do.  After  a  very  brief  period 
of  attention  and  experiment,  you  will  not 
only  know  more  than  she  does,  but  you 
will  convince  her  that  you  do,  which  is 
quite  as  much  to  the  purpose." 

"  In  the  same  manner,"  said  my  wife, 
"  you  will  have  to  give  lessons  to  your 
other  girl  on  the  washing  of  silver  and 


the  making  of  beds.  Good  servants  do 
not  often  come  to  us  ;  they  must  be  made 
by  patience  and  training ;  and  if  a  girl 
has  a  good  disposition  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  handiness,  and  the  housekeep- 
er understands  her  profession,  she  may 
make  a  good  servant  out  of  an  indiffer- 
ent one.  Some  of  my  best  girls  have 
been  those  who  came  to  me  directly  from 
the  ship,  with  no  preparation  but  docil- 
ity and  some  natural  quickness.  The 
hardest  cases  to  be  managed  are  not  of 
those  who  have  been  taught  nothing,  but 
of  those  who  have  been  taught  wrong- 
ly, —  who  come  to  you  self-opinionated, 
with  ways  which  are  distasteful  to  you, 
and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  your  house- 
keeping. Such  require  that  their  mis- 
tress shall  understand  at  least  so  much 
of  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  as  to  prove 
to  the  servant  that  there  are  better  ways 
than  those  in  which  she  has  hitherto  been 
trained." 

"  Don't  you  think,  mamma,"  said  Ma- 
rianne, "  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
reaction  against  woman's  work  in  our 
day  ?  So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
higher  sphere  of  woman,  and  so  much 
has  been  done  to  find  some  better  work 
for  her,  that  insensibly,  I  think,  almost 
everybody  begins  to  feel  that  it  is  rath- 
er degrading  for  a  woman  in  good  so- 
ciety to  be  much  tied  down  to  family- 
affairs." 

"  Especially,"  said  my  wife,  "  since  in 
these  Woman's-Rights  Conventions  there 
is  so  much  indignation  expressed  at  those 
who  would  confine  her  ideas  to  the  kitch- 
en and  nursery." 

"  There  is  reason  in  all  things,"  said 
I.  "Woman's-Rights  Conventions  are  a 
protest  against  many  former  absurd,  un- 
reasonable ideas, — the  mere  physical  and 
culinary  idea  of  womanhood  as  connect- 
ed only  with  puddings  and  shirt-buttons, 
the  unjust  and  unequal  burdens  which  the 
laws  of  harsher  ages  had  cast  upon  the  sex. 
Many  of  the  women  connected  with  these 
movements  are  as  superior  in  everything 
properly  womanly  as  they  are  in  excep- 
tional talent  and  culture.  There  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  sphere  of  woman 
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is  properly  to  be  enlarged,  and  that  re- 
publican governments  in  particular  are 
to  be  saved  from  corruption  and  failure 
only  by  allowing  to  woman  this  enlarg- 
ed sphere.  Every  woman  has  rights  as 
a  human  being  first,  which  belong  to  no 
sex,  and  ought  to  be  as  freely  conced- 
ed to  her  as  if  she  were  a  man, — and  first 
and  foremost,  the  great  right  of  doing 
anything  which  God  and  Nature  evi- 
dently have  fitted  her  to  excel  in.  If  she 
be  made  a  natural  orator,  like  Miss  Dick- 
enson,"  or  an  astronomer,  like  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,  or  a  singer,  like  Grisi,  let  not 
the  technical  rules  of  womanhood  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  her  free  use  of  her 
powers.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason 
shown  why  a  woman's  vote  in  the  State 
should  not  be  received  with  as  much  re- 
spect as  in  the  family.  A  State  is  but  an 
association  of  families,  and  laws  relate  to 
the  rights  and  immunities  which  touch 
woman's  most  private  and  immediate 
wants  and  dearest  hopes;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  sister,  wife,  and  mother 
should  be  more  powerless  in  the  State 
than  in  the  home.  Nor  does  it  make  a 
woman  unwomanly  to  express  an  opin- 
ion by  dropping  a  slip  of  paper  into  a  box, 
more  than  to  express  that  same  opiniqn 
by  conversation.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
interests  of  education,  temperance,  and 
religion,  the  State  would  be  a  material 
gainer  by  receiving  the  votes  of  women. 
"  But,  having  said  all  this,  I  must  ad- 
mit, per'  contra,  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  crude,  disagreeable  talk  in  these  con- 
ventions, but  a  too  great  tendency  of 
the  age  to  make  the  education  of  women 
anti-domestio.  It  seems  as  if  the  world 
never  could  advance,  except  like  ships 
under  a  head-wind,  tackinjj  and  coin" 

o  o         o 

too  far,  now  in  this  direction,  and  now  in 
the  opposite.  Our  common-school  system 
now  rejects  sewing  from  the  education  of 
girls,  which  very  properly  used  to  occu- 
py many  hours  daily  in  school  a  gener- 
ation ago.  The  daughters  of  laborers 
and  artisans  are  put  through  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  to  the  entire  neglect  of 


that  learning  which  belongs  distinctive- 
ly to  woman.  A  girl  cannot  keep  pace 
with  her  class,  if  she  gives  any  time  to 
domestic  matters ;  and  accordingly  she  is 
excused  from  them  all  during  the  whole 
term  of  her  education.  The  boy  of  a 
family,  at  an  early  age,  is  put  to  a  trade, 
or  the  labors  of  a  farm ;  the  /ather  be- 
comes impatient  of  his  support,  and  re- 
quires of  him  to  care  for  himself.  Hence 
an  interrupted  education,— learning  com- 
ing by  snatches  in  the  winter  months  or 
in  the  intervals  of  work.  As  the  result, 
the  females  in  our  country  -  towns  are 
commonly,  in  mental  culture,  vastly  in 
advance  of  the  males  of  the  same  house- 
hold ;  but  with  this  comes  a  physical 
delicacy,  the  result  of  an  exclusive  use 
of  the  brain  and  a  neglect  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  with  great  inefficiency  in 
practical  domestic  duties.  The  race  of 
strong,  hardy,  cheerful  girls,  that  used 
to  grow  up  in  country-places,  and  made 
the  bright,  neat,  New-England  kitchens 
of  old  times,  —  the  girls  that  could  wash, 
iron,  brew,  bake,  tackle  a  horse  and  drive 
him,  no  less  than  braid  straw,  embroid- 
er, draw,  paint,  and  read  innumerable 
books, — this  race  of  women,  pride  of  old- 
en time,  is  daily  lessening ;  and  in  their 
stead  come  the  fragile,  easily  fatigued, 
languid  girls  of  a  modern  age,  drilled 
in  book-learning,  ignorant  of  common 
things.  The  great  danger  of  all  this, 
and  of  the  evils  that  come  from  it,  is 
that  society  by-and-by  will  turn  as  blind- 
ly against  female  intellectual  culture  as 
it  now  advocates  it,  and,  having  work- 
ed disproportionately  one  way,  will  work 
disproportionately  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  my  wife,  "  that 
domestic  service  is  the  great  problem 
of  life  here  in  America ;  the  happiness 
of  families,  their  thrift,  well-being,  and 
comfort,  are  more  affected  by  this  than 
by  any  one  thing  else.  Our  girls,  as  they 
have  been  brought  up,  cannot  perform 
the  labor  of  their  own  families,  as  in  those 
simpler,  old-fashioned  days  you  tell  of; 
and  what  is  worse,  they  have  no  practi- 
cal skill  with  which  to  instruct  servants, 
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and  servants  coine  to  us,  as  a  class,  raw 
and  untrained ;  so  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
In  the  present  state  of  prices,  the  board 
of  a  domestic  costs  double  her  wages,  and 
the  waste  she  makes  is  a  more  serious 
matter  still.  Suppose  you  give  us  an 
article  upon  this  subject  in  your  '  House 
and  Home,  Papers.'  You  could  not  have 
a  better  one. 

So  I  sat  down,  and  wrote  thus  on 

SERVANTS   AND   SERVICE. 

MANY  of  the  domestic  evils  in  Amer- 
ica originate  in  the  fact,  that,  while  socie- 
ty here  is  professedly  based  on  new  prin- 
ciples, which  ought  to  make  social  life  in 
every  respect  different  from. the  life  of 
the  Old  World,  yet  these  principles  have 
never  been  so  thought  out  and  applied  as 
to  give  consistency  and  harmony  to  our 
daily  relations.  America  starts  with  a 
political  organization  based  on  a  declara- 
tion of  the  primitive  freedom  and  equal- 
ity of  all  men.  Every  human  being,  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  stands  on  the 
same  natural  level  with  every  other,  and 
has  the  same  chance  to  rise  according  to 
the  degree  of  power  or  capacity  given 
by  the  Creator.  All  our  civil  institu- 
tions are  designed  to  preserve  this  equal- 
ity, as  far  as  possible,  from  generation  to 
generation  :  there  is  no  entailed  proper- 
ty, there  are  no  hereditary  titles,  no  mo- 
nopolies, no  privileged  classes,  —  all  are 
to  be  as  free  to  rise  and  fall  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

The  condition  of  domestic  service,  how- 
ever, still  retains  about  it  something  of 
the  influences  from  feudal  times,  and  from 
the  near  presence  of  slavery  in  neigh- 
boring States.  All  English  literature, 
all  the  literature  of  the  world,  describes 
domestic  service  in  the  old  feudal  spirit 
and  with  the  old  feudal  language,  which 
regarded  the  master  as  belonging  to  a 
privileged  class  and  the  servant  to  an  in- 
ferior one.  There  is  not  a  play,  not  a  po- 
em, not  a  novel,  not  a  history,  that  does 
not  present  this  view.  The  master's 
rights,  like  the  rights  of  kings,  were  sup- 
posed to  rest  in  his  being  born  in  a  su- 


perior rank.  The  good  servant  was  one 
who,  from  childhood,  had  learned  "  to 
order  himself  lowly  and  reverently  to 
all  his  betters."  When  New  England 
brought  to  these  shores  the  theory  of  de- 
mocracy, she  brought,  in  the  persons  of 
the  first  pilgrims,  the  habits  of  thought 
and  of  action  formed  in  aristocratic  com- 
munities. Winthrop's  Journal,  and  all 
the  old  records  of  the  earlier  colonists, 
show  households  where  masters  and  mis- 
tresses stood  on  the  "  right  divine  "  of 
the  privileged  classes,  howsoever*  they 
might  have  risen  up  against  authorities 
themselves. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was  a  universal  rejection  of  do- 
mestic service  in  all  classes  of  American- 
born  society.  For  a  generation  or  two, 
there  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  interchange 
of  family  strength,  —  sons  and  daughters 
engaging  in  the  service  of  neighboring 
families,  in  default  of  a  sufficient  work- 
ing-force of  their  own,  but  always  on 
conditions  of  strict  equality.  The  assist- 
ant was  to  share  the  table,  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  every  honor  and  atten- 
tion that  might  be  claimed  by  son  or 
daughter.  When  families  increased  in 
refinement  and  education  so  as  to  make 
these  conditions  of  close  intimacy  with 
more  uncultured  neighbors  disagreeable, 
they  had  to  choose  between  such  inti- 
macies and  the  performance  of  their  own 
domestic  toil.  No  wages  could  induce 
a  son  or  daughter  of  New  England  to 
take  the  condition  of  a  servant -on  terms 
which  they  thought  applicable  to  that  of 
a  slave.  The  slightest  hint  of  a  separate 
table  was  resented  as  an  insult ;  not  to 
enter  the  front-door,  and  not  to  sit  in  the 
front-parlor  on  state-occasions,  was  bit- 
terly commented  on  as  a  personal  indig- 
nity. 

The  well-taught,  self-respecting  daugh- 
ters of  farmers,  the  class  most  valuable 
in  domestic  service,  gradually  retired 
from  it.  They  preferred  any  other  em- 
ployment, however  laborious.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  labors  of  a  well-regulated 
family  are  more  healthy,  more  cheerful, 
more  interesting,  because  less  monot- 
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onous,  than  the  mechanical  toils  of  a 
factory  ;  yet  the  girls  of  New  England, 
with  one  consent,  preferred  the  factory, 
and  left  the  whole  business  of  domes- 
tic service  to  a  foreign  population ;  and 
they  did  it  mainly  because  they  would 
not  take  positions  in  families  as  an  infe- 
rior laboring-class  by  the  side  of  others 
of  their  own  age  who  assumed  as  their 
prerogative  to  live  without  labor. 

"  I  can't  let  you  have  one  of  my 
daughters,"  said  an  energetic  matron  to 
her  neighbor  from  the  city,  who  was 
seeking  for  a  servant  in  her  summer  va- 
cation ;  "if  you  had  n't  daughters  of  your 
own,  maybe  I  would ;  but  my  girls  a'n't 
going  to  work  so  that  your  girls  may  live 
in  idleness." 

It  was  vain  to  offer  money.  "  We 
don't  need  your  money,  Ma'am,  we  can 
support  ourselves  in  other  ways  ;  my 
girls  can  braid  straw,  and  bind  shoes, 
but  they  a'n't  going  to  be  slaves  to  any- 
body." 

In  the  Irish  and  German  servants  who 
took  the  place  of  Americans  in  families, 
there  was,  to  begin  with,  the  tradition  of 
education  in  favor  of  a  higher  class;  but 
even  the  foreign  population  became  more 
or  less  infected  with  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. They  came  to  this  country  with 
vqgue  notions  of  freedom  and  equality, 
and  in  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people 
such  ideas  are  often  more  unreasonable 
for  being  vague.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
claim  a  seat  at  the  table  and  in  the  par- 
lor, but  they  repudiated  many  of  those 
habits  of  respect  and  courtesy  which  be- 
longed to  their  former  condition,  and 
asserted  their  own  will  and  way  in  the 
round,  unvarnished  phrase  which  they 
supposed  to  be  their  right  as  republican 
citizens.  Life  became  a  sort  of  domestic 
wrangle  and  struggle  between  the  employ- 
ers, who  secretly  confessed  their  weak- 
ness, but  endeavored  openly  to  assume 
the  air  and  bearing  of  authority,  and  the 
employed,  who  knew  their  power  and 
insisted  on  their  privileges.  From  this 
cause  domestic  service  in  America  has 
had  less  of  mutual  kindliness  than  in  old 
countries.  Its  terms  have  been  so  ill 


understood  and  defined  that  both  par- 
ties have  assumed  the  defensive  ;  and  a 
common  topic  of  conversation  in  Amer- 
ican female  society  has  often  been  the 
general  servile  war  which  in  one  form 
or  another  was  going  on  in  their  differ- 
ent families, —  a  war  as  interminable  as 
would  be  a  struggle  between  aristocracy 
and  common  people,  undefined  by  any 
bill  of  rights  or  constitution,  and  there- 
fore opening  fields  for  endless  disputes. 
In  England,  the  class  who  go  to  service 
are  a  class,  and  service  is  a  profession ; 
the  distance  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers is  so  marked  and  defined,  and 
all  the  customs  and  requirements  of  the 
position  are  so  perfectly  understood,  that 
the  master  or  mistress  has  no  fear  of  being 
compromised  by  condescension,  and  no 
need  of  the  external  voice  or  air  of  au- 
thority. The  higher  up  in  the  social 
scale  one  goes,  the  more  courteous  seems 
to  become  the  intercourse  of  master  and 
servant;  the  more  perfect  and  real  the 
power,  the  more  is  it  veiled  in  outward 
expression,  —  commands  are  phrased  as 
requests,  and  gentleness  of  voice  and 
manner  covers  an  authority  which  no 
one  would  think  of  offending  without 
trembling. 

But  in  America  all  is  undefined.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  class  who  mean 
to  make  domestic  service  a  profession  to 
live  and  die  in.  It  is  universally  an  ex- 
pedient, a  stepping-stone  to  something 
higher ;  your  best  servants  always  have 
something  else  in  view  as  soon  as  they 
have  laid  by  a  little  money,  —  some  form 
of  independence  which  shall  give  them 
a  home  of  their  own  is  constantly  in 
mind.  Families  look  forward  to  the  buy- 
ing of  landed  homesteads,  and  the  scat- 
tered brothers  and  sisters  work  awhilo 
in  domestic  service  to  gain  the  common 
fund  for  the  purpose ;  your  seamstress  in- 
tends to  become  a  dress-maker,  and  take 
in  work  at  her  own  house  ;  your  cook  is 
pondering  a  marriage  with  the  baker, 
which  shall  transfer  her  toils  from  your 
cooking-stove  to  her  own.  Young  women 
are  eagerly  rushing  into  every  other  em- 
ployment, till  female  trades  and  callings 
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are  all  overstocked.  We  are  continually 
harrowed  with  tales  of  the  sufferings  of 
distressed  needle-women,  of  the  exactions 
and  extortions  practised  on  the  frail  sex 
in  the  many  branches  of  labor  and  trade 
at  which  they  try  their  hands ;  and  yet 
women  will  encounter  all  these  chances 
of  ruin  and  starvation  rather  than  make 
up  their  minds  to  permanent  domestic 
service.  Now  what  is  the  matter  with 
domestic  service  ?  One  would  think,  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  a  calling  which  gives 
a  settled  home,  a  comfortable  room,  rent- 
free,  with  fire  and  lights,  good  board  and 
lodging,  and  steady,  well-paid  wages, 
would  certainly  offer  more  attractions 
than  the  making  of  shirts  for  tenpence, 
with  all  the  risks  of  providing  one's  own 
sustenance  and  shelter. 

I  think  it  is  mainly  from  the  want 
of  a  definite  idea  of  the  true  position  of 
a  servant  under  our  democratic  institu- 
tions that  domestic  service  is  so  shunned 
and  avoided  in  America,  that  it  is  the 
very  last  thing  which  an  intelligent  young 
woman  will  look  to  for  a  living.  It  is 
more  the  want  of  personal  respect  toward 
those  in  that  position  than  the  labors  in- 
cident to  it  which  repels  our  people  from 
it.  Many  would  be  willing  to  perform 
these  labors,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
place  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
their  self-respect  is  hourly  wounded  by 
the  implication  of  an  inferiority  which 
does  not  follow  any  other  kind  of  labor 
or  service  in  this  country  but  that  of  the 
family. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  employ- 
ers an  unsuspected  spirit  of  superiority, 
which  is  stimulated  into  an  active  form 
by  the  resistance  which  democracy  in- 
spires in  the  working-class.  Many  fam- 
ilies think  of  servants  only  as  a  necessary 
evil,  their  wages  as  exactions,  and  all  that 
is  allowed  them  as  so  much  taken  from 
the  family ;  and  they  seek  in  every  way 
to  get  from  them  as  much  and  to  give 
them  as  little  as  possible.  Their  rooms 
are  the  neglected,  ill-furnished,  incommo- 
dious ones,  —  and  the  kitchen  is  the  most 
cheerless  and  comfortless  place  in  the 
house.  Other  families,  more  good  -  na- 


tured  and  liberal,  provide  their  domes- 
tics with  more  suitable  accommodations, 
and  are  more  indulgent  ;  but  there  is 
still  a  latent  spirit  of  something  like  con- 
tempt for  the  position.  That  they  treat 
their  servants  with  so  much  consider- 
ation seems  to  them  a  merit  entitling 
them  to  the  most  prostrate  gratitude  ; 
and  they  are  constantly  disappointed  and 
shocked  at  that  want  of  sense  of  inferiori- 
ty on  the  part  of  these  people  which  leads 
them  to  appropriate  pleasant  rooms,  good 
furniture,  and  good  living  as  mere  mat- 
ters of  common  justice. 

It  seems  to  be  a  constant  surprise  to 
some  employers  that  servants  should  in- 
sist on  having  the  same  human  wants  as 
themselves.  Ladies  who  yawn  in  their 
elegantly  furnished  parlors,  among  books 
and  pictures,  if  they  have  not  company, 
parties,  or  opera  to  diversify  the  evening, 
seem  astonished  and  half  indignant  that 
cook  and  chambermaid  are  more  dispos- 
ed to  go  out  for  an  evening  gossip  than 
to  sit  on  hard  chairs  in  the  kitchen  where 
they  have  been  toiling  all  day.  The 
pretty  chambermaid's  anxieties  about  her 
dress,  the  time  she  spends  at  her  small 
and  not  very  clear  mirror,  are  sneering- 
ly  noticed  by  those  whose  toilet  -  cares 
take  up  serious  hours ;  and  the  question 
has  never  apparently  occurred  to  them 
why  a  serving-maid  should  not  want  to 
look  pretty  as  well  as  her  mistress.  She 
is  a  woman  as  well  as  they,  with  all  a 
woman's  wants  and  weaknesses ;  and 
her  dress  is  as  much  to  her  as  -theirs  to 
them. 

A  vast  deal  of  trouble  among  servants 
arises  from  impertinent  interferences  and 
petty  tyrannical  exactions  on  the  part  of 
employers.  Now  the  authority  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  a  house  in  regard 
to  their  domestics  extends  simply  to  the 
things  they  have  contracted  to  do  and 
the  hours  during  which  they  have  con- 
tracted to  serve  ;  otherwise  than  this, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  interfere 
with  them  in  the  disposal  of  their  time 
than  with  any  mechanic  whom  they  em- 
ploy. They  have,  indeed,  a  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  hours  of  their  own  household, 
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and  servants  can  choose  between  con- 
formity to  these  hours  and  the  loss  of 
their  situation  ;  but,  within  reasonable 
limits,  their  right  to  come  and  go  at 
their  own  discretion,  in  their  own  time, 
should  be  unquestioned. 

As  to  the  terms  of  social  intercourse, 
it  seems  somehow  to  be  settled  in  the 
minds  of  many  employers  that  their  ser- 
vants owe  them  and  their  family  more 
respect  than  they  and  the  family  owe  to 
the  servants.  But  do  they  ?  What  is  the 
relation  of  servant  to  employer  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country  ?  Precisely  that  of  a  per- 
son who  for  money  performs  any  kind  of 
service  for  you.  The  carpenter  comes  in- 
to your  house  to  put  up  a  set  of  shelves, 
—  the  cook  comes  into  your  kitchen  to 
cook  your  dinner.  You  never  think  that 
the  carpenter  owes  you  any  more  respect 
than  you  owe  to  him  because  he  is  in 
your  house  doing  your  behests;  he  is 
your  fellow  -  citizen,  you  treat  him  with 
respect,  you  expect  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect by  him.  You  have  a  claim  on  him 
that  he  shall  do  your  work  according  to 
your  directions,  —  no  more.  Now  I  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  a  very  common  no- 
tion as  to  the  position  and  rights  of  ser- 
vants which  is  quite  different  from  this. 
Is  it  not  a  common  feeling  that  a  ser- 
vant is  one  who  may  be  treated  with  a 
degree  of  freedom  by  every  member  of 
the  family  which  he  or  she  may  not  re- 
turn ?  Do  not  people  feel  at  liberty  to 
question  servants  about  their  private  af- 
fairs, to  comment  on  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, in  a  manner  which  they  would 
feel  to  be  an  impertinence,  if  recipro- 
cated? Do  they  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
express  dissatisfaction  with  their  per- 
formances in  rude  and  unceremonious 
terms,  to  reprove  them  in  the  presence 
of  company,  while  yet  they  require  that 
the  dissatisfaction  of  servants  shall  be 
expressed  only  in  terms  of  respect  ?  A 
woman  would  not  feel  herself  at  liber- 
ty to  talk  to  her  milliner  or  her  dress- 
maker in  language  as  devoid  of  consid- 
eration as  she  will  employ  towards  her 
cook  or  chambermaid.  Yet  both  are 
rendering  her  a  service  which  she  pays 
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for  in  money,  and  one  is  no  more  made 
her  inferior  thereby  than  the  other. 
Both  have  an  equal  right  to  be  treat- 
ed with  courtesy.  The  master  and  mis- 
tress of  a  house  have  a  right  to  require 
respectful  treatment  from  all  whom  their 
roof  shelters ;  but  they  have  no  more  right 
to  exact  it  of  servants  than  of  every  guest 
and  every  child,  and  they  themselves  owe 
it  as  much  to  servants  as  to  guests. 

In  order  that  servants  may  be  treated 
with  respect  and  courtesy,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  in  simpler  patriarchal  days,  that 
they  sit  at  the  family-table.  Your  car- 
penter or  plumber  does  not  feel  hurt  that 
you  do  not  ask  him  to  dine  with  you,  nor 
your  milliner  and  mantua-maker  that  you 
do  not  exchange  ceremonious  calls  and 
invite  them  to  your  parties.  It  is  well  un- 
derstood that  your  relations  with  them  are 
of  a  mere  business  character.  They  never 
take  it  as  an  assumption  of  superiority 
on  your  part  that  you  do  not  admit  them 
to  relations  of  private  intimacy.  There 
may  be  the  most  perfect  respect  and  es- 
teem and  even  friendship  between  them 
and  you,  notwithstanding.  So  it  may  be 
in  the  case  of  servants.  It  is  easy  to  make 
any  person  understand  that  there  are 
quite  other  reasons  than  the  assumption 
of  personal  superiority  for  not  wishing  to 
admit  servants  to  the  family-privacy.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  to  sit  in  the  parlor  or 
at  the  table,  in  themselves  considered, 
that  was  the  thing  aimed  at  by  New-Eng- 
land girls,  —  these  were  valued  only  as 
signs  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  of 
respect  and  consideration,  and,  where 
freely  conceded,  were  often  in  point  of 
fact  declined. 

Let  servants  feel,  in  their  treatment  by 
their  employers,  and  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  family,  that  their  position  is  held 
to  be  a  respectable  one,  let  them  feel 
in  the  mistress  of  the  family  the  charm 
of  unvarying  consideration  and  good 
manners,  let  their  work-rooms  be  made 
convenient  and  comfortable,  and  their 
private  apartments  bear  some  reasonable 
comparison  in  point  of  agreeableness  to 
those  of  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
domestic  service  will  be  more  frequently 
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sought  by  a  superior  and  self-respecting 
class.  There  are  families  in  which  such 
a  state  of  things  prevails  ;  and  such  fam- 
ilies, amid  the  many  causes  which  unite 
to  make  the  tenure  of  service  uncertain, 
have  generally  been  able  to  keep  good 
permanent  servants. 

There  is  an  extreme  into  which  kind- 
ly disposed  people  often  run  with  regard 
to  servants,  which  may  be  mentioned 
here.  They  make  pets  of  them.  They 
give  extravagant  wages  and  indiscreet 
indulgences,  and,  through  indolence  and 
easiness  of  temper,  tolerate  negligence 
and  neglect  of  duty.  Many  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  ingratitude  of  servants 
come  from  those  who  have  spoiled  them 
in  this  way ;  while  many  of  the  longest 
and  most  harmonious  domestic  unions 
have  sprung  from  a  simple,  quiet  course 
of  Christian  justice  and  benevolence,  a 
recognition  of  servants  as  fellow-beings 
and  fellow  -  Christians,  and  a  doing  to 
them  as  we  would  in  like  circumstances 
that  they  should  do  to  us. 

The  mistresses  of  American  families, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  have  the  du- 
ties of  missionaries  imposed  upon  them 
by  that  class  from  which  our  supply  of 
domestic  servants  is  drawn.  They  may 
as  well  accept  the  position  cheerfully, 
and,  as  one  raw,  untrained  hand  after 
another  passes  through  their  family,  and 
is  instructed  by  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  good  housekeeping,  comfort  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  they  are  doing 
something  to  form  good  wives  and  moth- 
ers for  the  Republic. 

The  complaints  made  of  Irish  girls  are 
numerous  and  loud  ;  the  failings  of  green 
Erin,  alas !  are  but  too  open  and  mani- 
fest; yet,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  let  us 
move  this  consideration :  let  us  imagine 
our  own  daughters  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty -four,  untaught  and 
inexperienced  in  domestic  affairs  as  they 
commonly  are,  shipped  to  a  foreign  shore 
to  seek  service  in  families.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  as  a  whole  they  would 
do  much  better.  The  girls  that  fill  our 
families  and  do  our  house-work  are  often 
of  the  age  of  our  own  daughters,  stand- 


ing for  themselves,  without  mothers  to 
guide  them,  in  a  foreign  country,  not 
only  bravely  supporting  themselves,  but 
sending  home  in  every  ship  remittances 
to  impoverished  friends  left  behind.  If 
our  daughters  did  as  much  for  us,  should 
we  not  be  proud  of  their  energy  and  he- 
roism ? 

When  we  go  into  the  houses  of  our 
country,  we  find  a  majority  of  well-kept, 
well-ordered,  and  even  elegant  establish- 
ments where  the  only  hands  employed  are 
those  of  the  daughters  of  Erin.  True, 
American  women  have  been  their  in- 
structors, arid  many  a  weary  hour  of  care 
have  they  had  in  the  discharge  of  this  of- 
fice ;  but  the  result  on  the  whole  is  beau- 
tiful and  good,  and  the  end  of  it,  doubt- 
less, will  be  peace. 

In  speaking  of  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican mistress  as  being  a  missionary  one, 
we  are  far  from  recommending  any  con- 
troversial interference  with  the  religious 
faith  of  our  servants.  It  is  far  better 
to  incite  them  to  be  good  Christians  in 
their  own  way  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
shaking  their  faith  in  all  religion  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  errors  of  that  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.  The  general 
purity  of  life  and  propriety  of  demeanor 
of  so  many  thousands  of  undefended 
young  girls  cast  yearly  upon  our  shores, 
with  no  home  but  their  church,  and  no 
shield  but  their  religion,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  religion  exerts  an  influ- 
ence over  them  not  to  be  lightly  trifled 
with.  But  there  is  a  real  unity  even  in 
opposite  Christian  forms ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  servant  and  the  Protestant 
mistress,  if  alike  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  striving  to  conform  to  the 
Golden  Rule,  cannot  help  being  one  in 
heart,  though  one  go  to  mass  and  the 
other  to  meeting. 

Finally,  the  bitter  baptism  through 
which  we  are  passing,  th£  life-blood  -lear- 
er  than  our  own  which  is  drenching  dis- 
tant fields,  should  remind  us  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  distinctive  American  ideas. 
They  who  would  seek  in  their  foolish 
pride  to  establish  the  pomp  of  liveried 
servants  in  America  are  doing  that  which 
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is  simply  absurd.  A  servant  can  never 
in  our  country  be  the  mere  appendage  to 
another  man,  to  be  marked  like  a  sheep 
•with  the  color  of  his  owner  ;  he  must  be 
a  fellow-citizen,  with  an  established  posi- 
tion of  his  own,  free  to  make  contracts, 
free  to  come  and  go,  and  having  in  his 
sphere  titles  to  consideration  and  respect 
just  as  definite  as  those  of  any  trade  or 
profession  whatever. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  in  this  country 
maintain  to  any  great  extent  large  reti- 
nues of  servants.  Even  with  ample  for- 
tunes they  are  forbidden  by  the  general 
character  of  society  here,  which  makes 
them  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  manage. 
Every  mistress  of  a  family  knows  that 
her  cares  increase  with  every  additional 
servant.  Two  keep  the  peace  with  each 
other  and  their  employer;  three  begin 
a  possible  discord,  which  possibility  in- 
creases with  four,  and  becomes  certain 
with  five  or  six.  Trained  housekeep- 
ers, such  as  regulate  the  complicated  es- 
tablishments of  the  Old  World,  form  a 
class  that  are  not,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  never  wil!  be,  found  in  any 
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great  numbers  in  this  country.  All  such 
women,  as  a  general  thing,  are  keep- 
ing, and  prefer  to  keep,  houses  of  their 
own. 

A  moderate  style  of  housekeeping, 
small,  compact,  and  simple  domestic  es- 
tablishments, must  necessarily  be  the 
general  order  of  life  in  America.  So 
many  openings  of  profit  are  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  that  domestic  service 
necessarily  wants  the  permanence  which 
forms  so  agreeable  a  feature  of  it  in  the 
Old  World. 

American  women  must  not  try  with 
three  servants  to  carry  on  life  in  the 
style  which  in  the  Old  World  requires 
sixteen,  —  they  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  be  prepared  to  teach,  every 
branch  of  housekeeping,  —  they  must 
study  to  make  domestic  service  desira- 
ble, by  treating  their  servants  in  a  way 
to  lead  them  to  respect  themselves  and 
to  feel  themselves  respected, — and  there 
will  gradually  be  evolved  from  the  pres- 
ent confusion  a  solution  of  the  domestic 
problem  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
life  of  a  new  and  growing  world. 


SERVICE. 

WHEN  I  beheld  a  lover  woo 

A  maid  unwilling, 
And  saw  what  lavish  deeds  men  do, 

Hope's  flagon  filling,  — 
What  vines  are  tilled,  what  wines  are  spilled, 

And  madly  wasted, 
To  fill  the  flask  that 's  never  filled, 

And  rarely  tasted : 

Devouring  all  life's  heritage, 

And  inly  starving ; 
Dulling  the  spirit's  mystic  edge, 

The  banquet  carving  ; 
Feasting  with  Pride,  that  Barmecide 

Of  unreal  dishes ; 
And  wandering  ever  in  a  wide, 

Wide  world  of  wishes  : 
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For  gain  or  glory  lands  and  seas 

Endlessly  ranging, 
Safety  and  years  and  health  and  ease 

Freely  exchanging ; 
Chiselling  Humanity  to  dust 

Of  glittering  riches, 
God's  blood-veined  marble  to  a  bust 

For  Fame's  cold  niches  : 

Desire's  loose  reins,  and  steed  that  stains 

The  rider's  raiment ; 
Sorrow  and  sacrifice  and  pains 

For  worthless  payment :  — 
When,  ever  as  I  moved,  I  saw 

The  world's  contagion, 
Then  turned,  O  Love  !  to  thy  sweet  law 

And  compensation,  — 

Well  might  red  shame  my  cheek  consume  ! 

0  service  slighted  ! 

0  Bride  of  Paradise,  to  whom 

1  long  was  plighted  ! 

Do  I  with  burning  lips  profess 

To  serve  thee  wholly, 
Yet  labor  less  for  blessedness 

Than  fools  for  folly  ? 

The  wary  worldling  spread  his  toils 

Whilst  I  was  sleeping  ; 
The  wakeful  miser  locked  his  spoils, 

Keen  vigils  keeping : 

1  loosed  the  latches  of  my  soul 

To  pleading  Pleasure,    * 
Who  stayed  one  little  hour,  and  stole 
My  heavenly  treasure. 

A  friend  for  friend's  sake  will  endure 

Sharp  provocations  ; 
And  knaves  are  cunning  to  secure, 

By  cringing  patience, 
And  smiles  upon  a  smarting  cheek, 

Some  dear  advantage,  — 
Swathing  their  grievances  in  meek 

Submission's  bandage. 

Yet  for  thy  sake  I  will  not  take 

One  drop  of  trial, 
But  raise  rebellious  hands  to  break 

The  bitter  vial. 
At  hardship's  surly-visaged  churl 

My  spirit  sallies ; 
And  melts,  O  Peace  !  thy  priceless  pearl 

In  passion's  chalice. 
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Yet  never  quite,  in  darkest  night, 

Was  I  forsaken : 
Down  trickles  still  some  starry  rill 

My  ieart  to  waken. 
O  Love  Divine  !  could  I  resign 

This  changeful  spirit 
To  walk  thy  ways,  what  wealth  of  grace 

Might  I  inherit ! 

If  one  poor  flower  of  thanks  to  thee 

Be  truly  given, 
All  night  thou  snowest  down  to  me 

Lilies  of  heaven ! 
One  task  of  human  love  fulfilled, 
^  Thy  glimpses  tender 

My  days  of  lonely  labor  gild 

With  gleams  of  splendor  ! 

• 
One  prayer,  —  "  Thy  will,  not  mine  !  "  —  and  bright, 

O'er  all  my  being, 
Breaks  blissful  light,  that  gives  to  sight 

A  subtler  seeing ; 
Straightway  mine  ear  is  tuned  to  hear 

Ethereal  numbers, 
Whose  secret  symphonies  insphere 

The  dull  earth's  slumbers. 

• 
"  Thy  will ! "  —  and  I  am  armed  to  meet 

Misfortune's  volleys ; 
For  every  sorrow  I  have  sweet, 

Oh,  sweetest  solace ! 
"  Thy  will ! " ;-  no  more  I  hunger  sore, 

For  angels  feed  me  ; 
Henceforth  for  days,  by  peaceful  ways, 

They  gently  lead  me. 

For  me  the  diamond  dawns  are  set 

In  rings  of  beauty, 
And  all  my  paths  are  dewy  wet 

With  pleasant  duty; 
Beneath  the  boughs  of  calm  content 

My  hammock  swinging, 
In  this  green  tent  my  eves  are  spent, 

Feasting  and  singing. 
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MADAME   RECAMIER. 

HER  LOVERS,  AND   HER  FRIENDS. 


As  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
day,  Madame  Recamier  is  widely  known; 
as  the  friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  De 
Stael,  she  is  scarcely  less  so.  An  historic 
as  well  as  literary  interest  is  attached  to 
her  name ;  for  she  lived  throughout  the 
most  momentous  and  exciting  period  of 
modern  times.  Her  relations  with  influ- 
ential and  illustrious  men  of  successive 
revolutions  were  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial ;  and  though  the  role  she  played  was 
but  negative,  the  influence  she  exerted 
has  closely  connected  her  with  the  polit- 
ical history  of  her  country. 

But  interesting  as  her  life  is  from  this 
point  of  view,  in  its  social  aspect  it  has  a 
deeper  significance.  It  is  the  life  of  a 
beautiful  woman,— and  so  varied  and  ro- 
mantic, so  fruitful  in  incident  and  rich  in 
experience,  that  it  excites  curiosity  and 
invites  speculation.  It  is  a  life  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  «to  understand.  Herein 
lies  its  peculiar  and  engrossing  fascina- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  web  to  unravel,  a 
riddle  to  solve,  a  problem  at  once  stim- 
ulating and  baffling.  Like  the  history 
of  the  times,  it  is  full  of  puzzling  con- 
tradictions and  striking  contrasts.  The 
daughter  of  a  provincial  notary,  Madame 
Recamier  was  the  honored  associate  of 
princes.  A  married  woman,  she  was  a 
wife  only  in  name.  A  beauty  and  a 
belle,  she  was  as  much  admired  by  her 
own  as  by  the  other  sex.  A  coquette, 
she  changed  passionate  lovers  into  life- 
long friends.  Accepting  the  open  and 
exclusive  homage  of  married  men,  she 
continued  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
wives.  One  day  the  mistress  of  every 
luxury  that  wealth  can  command,  —  the 
next  a  bankrupt's  wife.  One  year  the 
reigning  "  Queen  of  Society,"— the  next 
a  suspected  exile.  As  much  flattered 
and  courted  when  she  was  poor  as  while 
she  was  rich.  Just  as  fascinating  when 
old  and  blind  as  while  young  and  beau- 
tiful. Loss  of  fortune  brought  no  loss  of 


power, — decline  of  beauty,  no  decrease 
of  admiration.  Modelled  by  artists,  flat- 
tered by  princes,  adored  by  women,  eulo- 
gized by  men  of  genius,  courted  by  men 
of  letters,  —  the  beloved  of  the  chival- 
ric  Augustus  of  Prussia,  and  the  selfish, 
dreamy  Chateaubriand,  —  with  the  high- 
toned  Montmorencys  for  her  friends,  and 
the  simple-minded  Ballanche  for  her  slave. 
Such  were  some  of  the  triumphs,  suqji 
some  of  the  contrasts  in  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  woman. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  brill- 
iant career,  or  of  one  more  calculated 
from  its  singularity  to  give  rise  to  con- 
tradictory impressions.  This  natural  per- 
plexity is  much  increased  by  the  charac- 
ter of  Madame  Recamier's  memoirs,  pub- 
lished in  1859,  ten  years  after  her  death. 
They  are  from  the  pen  of  Madame  Le- 
normant,  the  niece  of  Monsieur  Recamier, 
and  the  adopted  daughter  of  his  wife.  To 
her  Madame  Recamier  bequeathed  her 
papers,  with  the  request  that  she  should 
write  the  narrative  of  her  life.  Madame 
Lenormant  had  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task  .to  execute.  The  life  she  was  to 
portray  was  strictly  a  social  one.  It  was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  other 
persons  still  living  or  lately  dead.  She 
owed  heavy  obligations  to  both.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising,  if  her  narrative 
is  at  times  broken  and  obscure,  and  she  a 
too  partial  biographer.  Not  that  Madame 
Lenormant  can  be  called  untrustworthy. 
She  cannot  be  accused  of  misrepresenting 
facts,  but  she  does  what  is  almost  as  bad, 
— she  partially  states  them.  Her  vague 
allusions  and  half-and-half  statements  ex- 
cite curiosity  without  gratifying  it.  We 
also  crave  to  know  more  than  she  tells  us 
of  the  heart-history  of  this  woman  who  so 
captivated  the  world,  —  to  see  her  some- 
times in  the  silence  of  solitude,  alone  with 
her  own  thoughts, — to  gain  an  insight  in- 
to the  inner,  that  we  may  more  perfectly 
comprehend  the  outward  life  which  so  per- 
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plexes  and  confounds.  Instead  of  all  this, 
we  have  drawing-room  interviews  with 
the  object  of  our  interest.  We  see  her 
chiefly  as  she  appeared  in  society.  We 
have  to  be  content  with  what  others  say 
of  her,  in  lieu  of  what  she  might  say  for 
herself.  We  hear  of  her  conquests,  her 
social  triumphs,  we  listen  to  panegyrics, 
but  are  seldom  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
to  judge  for  ourselves  of  what  is  gold  and 
what  is  tinsel.  We,  moreover,  seek  in 
vain  for  those  unconscious  revelations  so 
precious  in  divining  character.  The  few 
letters  of  Madame  Recamier  that  are 
published  have  little  or  no  significance. 
Sne  was  not  fond  of  writing,  still  she 
corresponded  regularly  with  several  of 
her  friends  ;  but  her  correspondence, 
it  seems,  has  not  been  obtained  by  her 
biographer.  The  best  insight  we  get, 
therefore,  into  the  emotional  part  of  her 
nature  is  from  indirect  allusions  in  let- 
ters addressed  to  her,  and  from  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  her  course  of  conduct 
in  particular  cases.  Some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  her  life  are  so  dramatic,  that, 
if  fully  and  faithfully  told,  they  would 
of  themselves  reveal  the  true  character 
of  the  woman,  but  as  it  is  we  have  but 
little  help  from  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
»esist  the  conviction  that  Madame  Le- 
normant  would  not  hesitate  to  suppress 
any  circumstances  that  might  cast  a  shad- 
ow on  the  memory  of  her  aunt.  It  is 
true  that  she  occasionally  relates  facts 
tending  to  injure  Madame  Recamier,  but 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  she  herself  is 
totally  unconscious  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  these  disclosures.  Upon  the 
publication  of  her  book,  these  indiscre- 
tions excited  the  displeasure  of  Madame 
Recamier's  warm  personal  friends.  One 
of  them,  Madame  Mo'hl,  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, undertook  her  defence.  This 
lady  corrects  a  few  slight  inaccuracies  of 
the  "  Souvenirs,"  and  since  she  cannot 
controvert  its  more  important  facts,  she 
attempts  to  explain  them.  Her  sketch  * 
of  Madame  Recamier  is  pleasant,  from  its 

*  Madame  Recamier,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Society  in  France.  By  Madame 
M  *  *  *.  London.  1862. 


personal  recollections,  but  far  inferior  to 
one  by  Sainte-Beuve,*  which  is  eminent- 
ly significant.  Neither,  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation, can  supply  the  place  of  the  more 
voluminous  and  explicit  "  Souvenirs."  It 
is  a  little  singular  that  this  work  has  not 
been  translated  into  English,  for,  in  spite 
of  its  lack  of  method,  its  diffuseness  and 
disproportionate  developments,  it  is  very 
attractive  and  interesting.  It  is  also 
highly  valuable  for  its  large  collection 
of  letters  from  distinguished  people.  In 
the  sketch  we  propose  to  make  of  Ma- 
dame Recamier's  life,  we  shall  rely  main- 
ly upon  it  for  our  facts,  giving  in  connec- 
tion our  own  view  of  her  character  and 
career. 

The  beauty  which  first  won  celebrity 
for  Madame  Recamier  was  hers  by  in- 
heritance. Her  father  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  but  a  person  of  narrow 
capacity,  who  owed  his  advancement  in 
life  solely  to  the  exertions  of  his  more  ca- 
pable wife.  Madame  Bernard  was  a  beau- 
tiful blonde.  She  was  lively  and  spiritu- 
elle,  coquettish  and  designing.  Through 
her  influence  with  Calonne,  minister  un- 
der Louis  XVI.,  Monsieur  Bernard  was 
made  Receveur  des  Finances.  Upon  this 
appointment,  in  1 784,  they  came  to  Paris, 
leaving  their  only  child,  Juliette,  then 
seven  years  old,  at  Lyons,  in  the  care 
of  an  aunt,  though  she  was  soon  after- 
ward placed  in  a  convent,  where  she  re- 
mained three  years.  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Bernard's  style  of  living  in  Paris 
was  both  elegant  and  generous.  Their 
house  became  the  resort  of  the  Lyonnese, 
and  also  of  literary  men,  —  the  latter 
being  especially  courted  by  Madame 
Bernard.  But,  though  seemingly  giv- 
en up  to  a  life  of  gayety  and  pleasure, 
she  did  not  neglect  her  own  interests. 
Her  cleverness  was  of  the  Becky-Sharp 
order.  She  knew  how  to  turn  the  ad- 
miration she  excited  to  her  own  advan- 
tage. Having  a  faculty  for  business, 
she  engaged  in  successful  speculations  and 
amassed  a  fortune,  which  she  carried  safe- 
ly through  the  Reign  of  Terror.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  Monsieur  Ber- 
*  Causeries  de  Lundi. 
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nard  was  a  known  Royalist.  He  and  his 
family  and  his  wife's  friends  escaped  not 
only  death,  but  also  persecution ;  and 
Madame  Lenormant  attributes  this  rare 
good -fortune  to  the  agency  of  the  infa- 
mous Barrere.  Barrere's  cruelty  was 
equalled  only  by  his  profligacy,  his  cun- 
ning by  his  selfishness.  Macaulay  said 
of  him,  that  "  he  approached  nearer  than 
any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fic- 
tion, whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea 
of  consummate  and  total  depravity";  and 
everybody  must  remember  the  famous 
comparison  by  which  he  illustrated  Bar- 
rere's faculty  of  lying.  But  even  taking 
a  much  milder  view  of  Barrere's  charac- 
ter, it  is  a  matter  of  history  by  what  terms 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Revolution 
purchased  of  him  their  own  lives  and 
those  of  their  friends,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  friendship  and  protection  were 
no  honor  to  any  woman.  This  view  of 
their  intimacy  is  confirmed  by  Madame 
Mb'hl.  In  speaking  of  a  rumor  current 
in  Madame  Recamier's  lifetime,  which 
reflected  severely  upon  her  mother,  she 
says  that  Madame  Bernard's  reputation 
had  nothing  to  lose  by  this  story,  and 
mentions  the  favors  she  received  at  the 
hands  both  of  Calonne  and  Barrere. 

Juliette  Bernard  was  ten  years  old 
when  she  joined  her  parents  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
masters.  She  played  with  skill  on  the 
harp  and  piano,  and  being  passionately 
fond  of  music,  it  became  her  solace  and 
amusement  at  an  advanced  age.  In  her 
youth  dancing  was  equally  a  passion  with 
her.  The  grace  with  which  she  execut- 
ed the  shawl-dance  suggested  to  Madame 
de  Stael  the  dance-scene  in  "  Corinne." 
It  is  said  that  great  care  was  bestowed 
upon  her  education ;  but  as  it  is  also 
stated  that  long  hours  were  passed  at 
the  toilette,  that  she  was  the  pet  of  all 
her  mother's  friends,  who,  as  proud  of 
her  daughter's  beauty  as  she  was  of  her 
own,  took  her  constantly  to  the  theatre 
and  public  assemblies,  little  time  could 
have  been  devoted  to  systematic  instruc- 
tion. There  is  no  mention  made  through- 
out her  life  of  any  favorite  studies  or 


favorite  books,  and  she  was,  moreover, 
married  at  fifteen. 

Monsieur  Recamier  was  forty-four  years 
old  when  he  proposed  for  the  hand  of  Ju- 
liette Bernard.  She  accepted  him  with- 
out either  reluctance  or  distrust.  Much 
sympathy  has  been  lavished  upon  Ma- 
dame Recamier  on  account  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  her  extreme  youth  is  urged 
as  an  excuse  for  this  false  step  of  her  life. 
Still  she  did  not  take  it  blindly.  Her 
mother  thought  it  her  duty  to  lay  before 
her  all  the  objections  to  a  union  where 
there  existed  such  a  disparity  of  age.  No 
undue  influence  was  exerted,  therefore, 
in  favor  of  the  marriage.  Nor  was  Ma- 
demoiselle Bernard  as  unsophisticated  as 
French  girls  usually  are  at  that  age.  Her 
childhood  had  not  been  passed  in  seclu- 
sion. Since  she  was  ten  years  old  she 
had  been  constantly  in  the  society  of  men 
of  letters  and  men  of  the  world.  Under 
such  influences  girls  ripen  early,  and  in 
marrying  Monsieur  Recamier  she  at  least 
realized  all  her  expectations.  She  did 
not  look  for  mutual  affection  ;  she  ex- 
pected to  find  in  him  a  generous  and  in- 
dulgent protector,  and  this  anticipation 
was  not  disappointed.  If  she  discover- 
ed too  late  that  she  had  other  and  great- 
er needs,  she  was  deeply  to  be  pitied-, 
but  the  responsibility  of  the  step  must 
remain  with  her.  Madame  Lenormant 
says  of  the  union,  —  "  It  was  simply  an 
apparent  one.  Madame  Recamier  was 
a  wife  only  in  name.  This  fact  is  aston- 
ishing. But  I  am  not  bound  to  explain 
it,  only  to  attest  its  truth,  which  all  of 
Madame  Recamier's  friends  can  confirm. 
Monsieur  Recamier's  relations  to  his  wife 
were  strictly  of  a  paternal  character.  He 
treated  the  young  and  innocent  child 
who  bore  his  name  as  a  daughter  whose 
beauty  charmed  him  and  whose  celebrity 
flattered  his  vanity." 

As  an  explanation  of  these  singular  re- 
lations, Madame  Mb'hl  states  that  it  was 
the  general  belief  of  Madame  Recamier's 
contemporaries  that  she  was  the  own 
daughter  of  Monsieur  Recamier,  whom 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  had  in- 
duced him  to  marry  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
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shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  —  though,  to  make  it  more 
probable,  Madame  Mohl  adds,  that  "  Ma- 
dame Lenormant  rather  confirms  than 
contradicts  this  rumor."  In  tliis  she  is 
strangely  mistaken.  Madame  Lenor- 
mant does  not  allude  to  the  report  at 
all.  Still  she  tacitly  contradicts  it.  Her 
account  of  Monsieur  Recamier's  course 
with  regard  to  the  divorce  proposed  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  this  idle  story. 

Monsieur  Recamier  was  a  tall,  vigor- 
ous, handsome  man,  of  easy,  agreeable 
manners.  Perfectly  polite,  he  was  defi- 
cient in  dignity,  and  preferred  the  socie- 
ty of  his  inferiors  to  that  of  his  equals. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  Spanish  with  fluen- 
cy, had  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
was  fond  of  quoting  Horace  and  Virgil. 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,"  says  his 
niece,  "  a  heart  more  generous  than  his, 
more  easily  moved,  and  yet  more  vola- 
tile. Let  a  friend  need  his  time,  his  mon- 
ey, his  advice,  it  was  immediately  at  his 
service  ;  but  let  that  same  friend  be  taken 
away  by  death,  he  would  scarcely  give 
two  days  to  regret :  '  Encore  un  tiroir 
ferme,'  he  would  say,  and  there  would 
end  his  sensibility.  Always  ready  to  give 
and  willing  to  serve,  he  was  a  good  com- 
panion, and  benevolent  and  gay  in  his 
temper.  He  carried  his  optimism  to  ex- 
cess, and  was  always  content  with  every- 
body and  everything.  He  had  fine  nat- 
ural abilities,  and  the  gift  of  expression, 
being  a  good  story-teller."  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1793,  the  most  gloomy  period  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  went  every 
day  to  see  the  executions,  wishing,  he 
said,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  fate 
he  had  every  reason  to  fear  would  be  his 
own. 

The  first  four  years  of  her  marriage 
were  passed  by  Madame  Recamier  in  re- 
tirement, but  when  the  government  was 
settled  under  the  Consulate  she  mingled 
freely  and  gayly  in  society.  This  was 
probably  the  happiest  period  of  her  life. 
Her  husband  was  at  the  height  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  and  lavished  every  lux- 
ury upon  his  beautiful  wife.  Both  their 


country-seat  at  Clichy  and  their  town- 
house  in  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc  were  mod- 
els of  elegant  taste.  Large  dinner-parties 
and  balls  were  given  at  the  latter,  but 
all  the  intimate  friends  went  to  Clichy, 
where  Madame  Recamier  chiefly  resid- 
ed with  her  mother.  Her  husband  only 
dined  there,  driving  in  to  Paris  every 
night.  She  was  very  fond  of  flowers, 
and  filled  her  rooms  with  them.  At  that 
time  floral  decorations  were  a  novelty, 
and  another  attraction  was  added  to  the 
charms  of  Clichy.  Not  only  there,  but 
in  society,  Madame  Recamier  reigned  a 
queen.  She  had  been  pronounced  by 
acclamation  "  the  most  beautiful,"  and 
she  enjoyed  her  triumphs  with  all  the 
gayety  and  freshness  of  youth.  Madame 
Lenormant  asserts  that  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  her  beauty,  and  yet,  with  an 
amusing  inconsistency,  she  adds  that  Ma- 
dame Recamier  always  dressed  in  white 
and  wore  pearls  in  preference  to  other 
jewels,  that  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her 
skin  might  eclipse  their  softness  and  puri- 
ty. It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  be  un- 
conscious of  a  beauty  so  ravishing  that  it 
intoxicated  all  beholders.  At  the  theatre, 
at  the  promenade,  at  public  assemblies, 
she  was  followed  by  admiring  throngs. 

"  She  was  sensible,"  writes  one  who 
knew  her  well,  "  of  every  look,  every 
word  of  admiration, — the  exclamation  of 
a  child  or  a  woman  of  the  people,  equal- 
ly with  the  declaration  of  a  prince.  In 
crowds  from  the  side  of  her  elegant  car- 
riage, which  advanced  slowly,  she  thank- 
ed each  for  his  admiration  by  a  motion 
of  the  head  and  a  smile." 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced, Madame  Lenormant  gives  the  tes- 
timony of  a  contemporary,  Madame  Reg- 
nauld  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  who,  talk- 
ing over  her  own  beauty  and  that  of  oth- 
er women  of  her  youth,  named  Madame 
Recamier.  "Others,"  she  said,  "were 
more  truly  beautiful,  but  none  produced 
so  much  effect.  I  was  in  a  drawing- 
room  where  I  charmed  and  captivated 
all  eyes.  Madame  Recamier  entered. 
The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  which  were 
not,  however,  very  large,  the  inconceiva- 
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ble  whiteness  of  her  shoulders,  crushed 
and  eclipsed  everybody.  She  was  re- 
splendent. At  the  end  of  a  moment, 
however,  the  true  amateurs  returned  to 
me." 

It  was  not  her  own  countrymen  alone 
who  raved  about  her  beauty.  The  so- 
ber-minded English  people  were  quite  as 
much  impressed.  When  she  visited  Eng- 
land during  the  short  peace  of  Amiens, 
she  created  intense  excitement.  The 
journals  recorded  her  movements,  and  on 
one  occasion  in  Kensington  Gardens  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  she  narrowly 
escaped  being  crushed.  At  the  Opera 
she  was  obliged  to  steal  away  early  to 
avoid  a  similar  annoyance,  and  then 
barely  succeeded  in  reaching  her  car- 
riage. Chateaubriand  tells  us  that  her 
portrait,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  and 
spread  throughout  England,  was  carried 
thence  to  the  isles  of  Greece.  Ballanche, 
remarking  on  this  circumstance,  said  that 
it  was  "  beauty  returning  to  the  land  of 
its  birth." 

Years  after,  when  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  in  Paris,  and  Madame  Recamier 
thirty-eight  years  old,  the  effect  of  her 
beauty  was  just  as  striking.  Madame  de 
Kriidener,  celebrated  for  her  mysticism 
and  the  power  she  exerted  over  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  then  held  nightly  re- 
unions, beginning  with  prayer  and  end- 
ing in  a  more  worldly  fashion.  Madame 
Recamier's  entrance  always  caused  dis- 
traction, and  Madame  de  Kriidener  com- 
missioned Benjamin  Constant  to  write 
and  beseech  her  to  be  less  charming. 
As  this  piquant  note  will  lose  its  fla- 
vor by  translation,  we  give  it  in  the 
original. 

"  Je  m'acquitte  avec  un  peu  d'embar- 
ras  d'une  commission  que  Mme.  de  Krii- 
ner  vient  de  me  donner.  Elle  vous  sup- 
ph'e  de  venir  la  moins  belle  que  vous 
pourrez.  Elle  dit  que  vous  eblouissez 
tout  le  monde,  et  que  par  Ik  toutes  les 
ames  sont  troublees,  et  toutes  les  atten- 
tions impossibles.  Vous  ne  pouvez  pas 
deposer  votre  charme,  mais  ne  le  rehaus- 
sez  pas." 

Madame  Recamier's  personal  appear- 


ance at  eighteen  is  thus  described  by 
her  niece :  — 

"  A  figure  flexible  and  elegant ;  neck 
and  shoulders  admirably  formed  and  pro- 
portioned ;  a  well-poised  head ;  a  small, 
rosy  mouth,  pearly  teeth,  charming  arms, 
though  a  little  small,  and  black  hair  that 
curled  naturally.  A  nose  delicate  and 
regular,  but  bien  franpais,  and  an  incom- 
parable brilliancy  of  complexion.  A  coun- 
tenance full  of  candor,  and  sometimes 
beaming  with  mischief,  which  the  expres- 
sion of  goodness  rendered  irresistibly  love- 
ly. There  was  a  shade  of  indolence  and 
pride  in  her  gestures,  and  what  Saint 
Simon  said  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
is  equally  applicable  to  her  :  '  Her  step 
was  that  of  a  goddess  on  the  clouds.' " 

Madame  Recamier  retained  her  beauty 
longer  than  is  usual  even  with  French- 
women, nor  did  she  seek  to  repair  it  by  any 
artificial  means.  "  She  did  not  struggle," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  she  resigned  her- 
self gracefully  to  the  first  touch  of  Time. 
She  understood,  that,  for  one  who  had 
enjoyed  such  success  as  a  beauty,  to  seem 
yet  beautiful  was  to  make  no  pretensions. 
A  friend  who  had  not  seen  her  for  many 
years  complimented  her  upon  her  looks. 
'  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  she  replied,  '  -it  is 
useless  for  me  to  deceive  myself.  From 
the  moment  I  noticed  that  the  little  Sa- 
voyards in  the  street  no  longer  turned 
to  look  at  me,  I  comprehended  that  all 
was  over.' "  There  is  pathos  in  this  sim- 
ple acknowledgment,  this  quiet  renun- 
ciation. Was  it  the  result  of  secret  strug- 
gles which  taught  her  that  all  regret  was 
vain,  and  that  to  contrast  the  present 
with  the  past  was  but  a  useless  and  tor- 
turing thing  for  a  woman  ? 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write 
Madame  Recamier  had  no  sad  realities 
to  ponder.  She  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, with  the  liberty  which  French 
society  accords  to  married  women,  and 
the  freedom  of  heart  of  a  young  girl. 
She  was  still  content  to  be  simply  admir- 
ed. She  understood  neither  the  world 
nor  her  own  heart.  Her  life  was  too 
gay  for  reflection,  nor  had  the  time  ar- 
rived for  it :  "  all  analysis  comes  late." 
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It  is  not  until  we  have  in  a  measure 
ceased  to  be  actors,  and  have  accepted 
the  more  passive  role  of  spectators,  that 
we  begin  to  reflect  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  life.  And  Madame  Reeamier  had 
not  tired  of  herself,  or  of  the  world. 
She  was  too  young  to  be  heart-weary, 
and  she  knew  nothing  yet  of  the  burdens 
and  perplexities  of  life.  All  her  wishes 
were  gratified  before  they  were  fairly 
expressed,  and  she  had  neither  anxieties 
nor  cares. 

Her  first  vexation  came  with  her  first 
lover.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1799  that 
Madame  Recamier  met  Lucien  Bona- 
parte at  a  dinner.  He  was  then  twen- 
ty-four, and  she  twenty-tvo.  He  ask- 
ed permission  to  visit  her  at  Clichy,  and 
made  his  appearance  there  the  next  day. 
He  first  wrote  to  her,  declaring  his  love, 
under  the  name  of  Romeo,  and  she,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  subterfuge,  return- 
ed his  letter  in  the  presence  of  other 
friends,  with  a  compliment  on  its  clever- 
ness, while  she  advised  him  not  to  waste 
his  ability  on  works  of  imagination,  when 
it  could  be  so  much  better  employed  in 
politics.  Lucien  was  not  thus  to  be  re- 
pulsed. He  then  addressed  her  in  hia 
own  name,  and  she  showed  the  letters 
to  her  husband,  and  asked  his  advice. 
Monsieur  Recamier  was  more  politic  than 
indignant.  His  wife  wished  to  forbid  Lu- 
cien the  house,  but  he  feared  that  such 
extreme  measures  toward  the  brother 
of  the  First  Consul  might  compromise, 
if  not  ruin,  his  bank.  He  therefore  ad- 
vised her  neither  to  encourage  nor  re- 
pulse him.  Lucien  continued  his  atten- 
tions for  a  year,  —  the  absurd  emphasis 
of  his  manners  at  times  amusing  Madame 
Recamier,  while  at  others  his  violence 
excited  her  fears.  At  last,  becoming 
conscious  that  he  was  making  himself 
ridiculous,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  de- 
spair. Some  time  after  he  had  discon- 
tinued his  visits  he  sent  a  friend  to  de- 
mand his  letters ;  but  Madame  Recamier 
refused  to  give  them  up.  He  sent  a 
second  time,  adding  menace  to  persua- 
sion ;  but  she  was  firm  in  her  refusal.  It 
was  rumored  that  Lucien  was  a  favored 


lover,  and  he  was  anxious  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. His  own  letters  were  the  stron- 
gest proof  to  the  contrary,  and  as  such 
they  were  kept  and  guarded  by  Madame 
Recamier.  But  the  unpleasant  gossip 
to  which  his  attentions  gave  rise  was  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  her.  If 
it  was  her  first  vexation,  it  was  not  the 
only  one  of  the  same  kind.  Madame  Le- 
normant  makes  no  allusion  to  any  other, 
but  in  the  lately  published  correspondence 
of  Madame  de  Stae'l  *  we  find  among  the 
letters  to  Madame  Recamier  one  which 
consoles  her  under  what  was  probably  a 
somewhat  similar  trouble.  "  I  hear  from 
Monsieur  Hochet  that  you  have  a  cha- 
grin. I  hope  by  the  time  you  have  read 
this  letter  it  will  have  passed  away.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  to  dread  but  truth  and 
material  persecution ;  beyond  these  two 
things  enemies  can  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing. And  what  an  enemy  !  only  a  con- 
temptible woman  who  is  jealous  of  your 
beauty  and  purity  united." 

It  was  at  a  fete  given  by  Lucien  that 
Madame  Recamier  had  her  first  and  on- 
ly interview  with  the  First  Consul.  On 
entering  the  drawing-room,  she  mistook 
him  for  his  brother  Joseph,  and  bow- 
ed to  him.  He  returned  her  salutation 
with  empressement  mingled  with  sur- 
prise. Looking  at  her  closely,  he  spoke 
to  Fouche,  who  leaned  over  her  chair 
and  whispered,  "  The  First  Consul  finds 
you  charming."  When  Lucien  approach- 
ed, Napoleon,  who  was  no  stranger  to 
his  brother's  passion,  said  aloud,  "And 
I,  too,  would  like  to  go  to  Clichy ! " 
When  dinner  was  announced,  he  rose 
and  left  the  room  alone,  without  offer- 
ing his  arm  to  any  lady.  As  Madame 
Recamier  passed  out,  Eliza  (Madame 
Bacciocchi),  who  did  the  honors  in  the 
absence  of  Madame  Lucien,  who  was 
indisposed,  requested  her  to  take  the 
seat  next  to  the  First  Consul.  Madame 
Recamier  did  not  understand  her,  and 
seated  herself  at  a  little  distance,  and 
on  Cambaceres,  the  Second  Consul,  oc- 
cupying the  seat  by  her  side,  Napoleon 

*  Coppet  et  Weimar:  Madame  de  Stae'l  et  la 
Grande  Duchesse  Louiie. 
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exclaimed,  "Jft,  ah,  citoyen  consul,  au- 
pres  de  la  plus  belle  !  "  He  ate  very  little 
and  very  fast,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  left  the  table  abruptly,  and  return- 
ed to  the  drawing-room.  He  afterward 
asked  Madame  Recamier  why  she  had 
not  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner.  "  I  should 
not  have  presumed,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
your  place,"  he  replied;  and  his  sister 
added,  "  That  was  what  I  said  to  you  be- 
fore dinner."  A  concert  following,  Na- 
poleon stood  alone  by  the  piano,  but,  not 
fancying  the  instrumental  part  of  the 
performance,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  by 
Jadin,  he  struck  on  the  piano  and  cried, 
"  Garat !  Garat ! "  who  then  sang  a  scene 
from  "  Orpheus."  Music  always  profound- 
ly moved  Madame  Recamier,  but  when- 
ever she  raised  her  eyes  she  found  those 
of  the  Consul  fixed  upon  her  with  so 
much  intensity  that  she  became  uncom- 
fortable. After  the  concert,  he  came  to 
her  and  said,  "  You  are  very  fond  of 
music,  Madame,"  and  would  probably 
have  continued  the  conversation,  had  not 
Lucien  interrupted.  Madame  Recamier 
confessed  that  she  was  prepossessed  by 
Napoleon  .at  this  interview.  She  was  ev- 
idently gratified  by  his  attentions,  scanty 
and  slight  as  they  seem  to  us.  Indeed, 
his  whole  conduct  during  the  dinner  and 
concert  was  decidedly  discourteous,  if  not 
positively  rude.  Madame  Lenormant  at- 
tributes Napoleon's  subsequent  attempt 
to  attach  Madame  Recamier  to  his  court 
to  the  strong  impression  she  made  upon 
him  at  this  interview,  and  gives  Fouche 
as  her  authority.  Still,  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  rather  strange  that  Napoleon 
did  not  follow  up  the  acquaintance  more 
speedily.  It  was  not  until  five  years  af- 
terwards that  he  made  the  overtures  to 
which  Madame  Lenormant  refers,  —  and 
then  Madame  Recamier  had  long  been  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  Na- 
poleon's policy  to  conciliate,  if  possible, 
his  political  opponents.  He  had  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  over  Bernadotte,  of  whose 
intrigues  against  him  Madame  Recamier 
had  been  the  confidante,  and  he  conclud- 
ed that  she  also  could  be  as  easily  won. 
He  accordingly  sent  Fouche  to  her,  who, 


after  several  preliminary  visits,  proposed 
that  she  should  apply  for  a  position  at 
court.  As  Madame  Recamier  did  not 
heed  his  suggestions,  he  spoke  more  open- 
ly. "  He  protested  that  the  place  would 
give  her  entire  liberty,  and  then,  seiz- 
ing with  finesse  upon  the  inducements 
most  powerful  with  a  generous  spirit,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  eminent  services  she  might 
render  to  the  oppressed  of  all  classes,  and 
also  the  good  influence  so  attractive  a 
woman  would  exert  over  the  "mind  of  the 
Emperor.  '  He  has  not  yet,'  he  added, 
'  found  a  woman  worthy  of  him,  and  no 
one  knows  what  the  love  of  Napoleon 
would  be,  if  he  attached  himself  to  a  pure 
person,  —  assuredly  she  would  obtain  a 
power  over  him  which  would  be  entirely 
beneficent.' "  If  Madame  Recamier  lis- 
tened with  politic  calmness  to  these  dis- 
graceful overtures,  she  gave  Fouche  no 
encouragement.  But  he  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  He  planned  another  in- 
terview with  her  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Caroline,  who  added  her  per- 
suasions to  his.  The  conversation  turn- 
ing on  Talma,  who  was  then  performing 
at  the  French  theatre,  the  Princess  put 
her  box,  which  was  opposite  the  Em- 
peror's, at  Madame  Recamier's  disposal ; 
she  used  it  twice,  and  each  time  the  Em- 
peror was  present,  and  kept  his  glass  so 
constantly  in  her  direction  that  it  was 
generally  remarked,  and  it  was  reported 
that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  high  favor. 
Upon  further  persistence  on  the  part  of 
Fouche,  Madame  Recamier  gave  him  a 
decided  refusal.  He  was  vehemently  in- 
dignant, and  left  Clichy  never  to  return 
thither.  In  the  St.  Helena  Memorial,  Na- 
poleon attributes  Madame  Recamier's  re- 
jection of  his  overtures  to  personal  resent- 
ment on  account  of  her  father.  In  1800 
Monsieur  Bernard  had  been  appointed 
Administrateur  des  Posies  ;  being  impli- 
cated in  a  Royalist  conspiracy,  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  finally  set  at  liberty 
through  the  intercession  of  Bernadotte. 
Napoleon  believed  that  Madame  Reca- 
mier resented  her  father's  removal  from 
office,  but  she  was  too  thankful  at  his  re- 
lease from  prison  to  expect  any  further 
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favors.  Her  dislike  of  the  Emperor  was 
caused  by  his  treatment  of  her  friends, 
more  particularly  of  the  one  dearest  to 
her,  Madame  de  Stael. 

The  friendship  between  these  women 
was  highly  honorable  to  both,  though  the 
sacrifices  were  chiefly  on  Madame  Reca- 
mier's  side.  She  espoused  Madame  de 
StaePs  cause  with  zeal  and  earnestness  ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  banished  forty 
leagues  from  Paris,  she  found  an  asylum 
with  her.  Among  the  few  fragments  of 
autobiography  preserved  by  Madame  Le- 
normant  is  this  account  of  the  first  inter- 
view between  the  friends. 

"  One  day,  which  I  count  an  epoch  in 
my  life,  Monsieur  Recamier  arrived  at 
Clichy  with  a  lady  whom  he  did  not  in- 
troduce, but  whom  he  left  alone  with  me 
while  he  joined  some  other  persons  in 
the  park.  This  lady  came  about  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  a  house.  Her  dress  was 
peculiar.  She  wore  a  morning-robe,  and 
a  little  dress-hat  decorated  with  flowers. 
I  took  her  for  a  foreigner,  and  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  her  eyes  and  of  her 
expression.  I  cannot  analyze  my  sensa- 
tions, but  it  is  certain  I  was  more  occu- 
pied in  divining  who  she  was  than  in 
paying  her  the  usual  courtesies,  when  she 
said  to  me,  with  a  lively  and  penetrating 
grace,  that  she  was  truly  enchanted  to 
know  me  ;  that  her  father,  Monsieur 
Necker  ....  At  these  words,  I  recog- 
nized Madame  de  Stael !  I  did  not  hear 
the  rest  of  her  sentence.  I  blushed.  My 
embarrassment  was  extreme.  I  had  just 
read  with  enthusiasm  her  letters  on  Rous- 
seau, and  I  expressed  what  I  felt  more 
by  my  looks  than  by  my  words.  She  in- 
timidated and  attracted  me  at  the  same 
time.  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  person,  of  a  superior  na- 
ture. She,  on  her  side,  fixed  upon  me 
her  great  black  eyes,  but  with  a  curiosi- 
ty full  of  benevolence,  and  paid  me  com- 
pliments which  would  have  seemed  too 
exaggerated,  had  they  not  appeared  to 
escape  her,  thus  giving  to  her  words  an 
irresistible  seduction  My  embarrassment 
did  me  no  injury.  She  understood  it, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  more  of  me 


on  her  return  to  Paris,  as  she  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Coppet.  She 
was  at  that  time  only  an  apparition  in 
my  life,  but  the  impression  was  a  lively 
one.  I  thought  only  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
I  was  so  much  affected  by  her  strong  and 
ardent  nature." 

The  sweet  serenity  of  Madame  Re- 
camier's  nature  soothed  the  more  rest- 
less and  tumultuous  spirit  of  her  friend. 
The  unaffected  veneration,  too,  of  one  so 
beautiful  touched  and  gratified  the  wom- 
an of  genius.  Still,  this  intimacy  was  not 
unmixed  with  bitterness  for  Madame  de 
Stael.  But  it  troubled  only  her  own  heart, 
not  the  common  friendship.  She  con- 
tinually contrasted  Madame  Recamier's 
beauty  with  her  own  plain  appearance, 
her  friend's  power  of  fascination  with  her 
own  lesser  faculty  of  interesting,  and  she 
repeatedly  declared  that  Madame  Reca- 
mier was  the  most  enviable  of  human  be- 
ings. But  in  comparing  the  lives  of  the 
two,  as  they  now  appear  to  us,  Madame 
de  Stael  seems  the  more  fortunate.  If 
her  married  life  was  uncongenial,  she  had 
children  to  love  and  cherish,  to  whom 
she  was  fondly  attached.  Madame  Re- 
camier was  far  more  isolated.  Years  had 
made  her  entirely  independent  of  her 
husband,  and  she  had  no  children  upon 
whom  to  lavish  the  wealth  of  her  affec- 
tion. Her  mother's  death  left  her  com- 
paratively alone  in  the  world,  for  she  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister,  and  her  father 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  hold  on  her 
heart,  all  her  love  being  lavished  on  her 
mother.  She  had  a  host  of  friends,  it  is 
true,  but  the  closest  friendship  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  natural  ties  of 
affection.  Both  these  women  sighed  for 
what  they  had  not.  The  one  yearned 
for  love,  the  other  for  the  liberty  of  lov- 
ing. Madame  Recamier  was  dependent 
for  her  enjoyments  on  society,  while  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  had  rich  and  manifold  re- 
sources within  herself,  which  no  caprice 
of  friends  could  materially  affect,  and  no 
reverse  of  fortune  impair.  Her  poetic 
imagination  and  creative  thought  were 
inexhaustible  treasures.  Solitude  could 
never  be  irksome  to  her.  Her  genius 
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brought  with  it  an  inestimable  blessing. 
It  gave  her  a  purpose  in  life,  —  co^nse- 
quently  she  was  never  in  want  of  occu- 
pation ;  and  if  at  intervals  she  bitterly  felt 
that  heart-loneliness  which  Mrs.  Browning 
has  so  touchingly  expressed  in  verse,  — 

"  'My  father! '  —  thou  hast  knowledge,  only 

thou! 

How  dreary  't  is  for  women  to  sit  still 
On  winter  nights  by  solitary  fires, 
And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off, 
Too  far!   ay,  praising  our  quick   sense  of 

love, 

Our  very  heart  of  passionate  womanhood, 
Which  could  not  beat  so  in  the  verse  with- 
out 

Being  present  also  in  the  unkissed  lips, 
And  eyes  undried  because  there  's  none  to 

ask 
The  reason  they  grew  moist,"  — 

in  the  excitement  and  ardor  of  compo- 
sition such  feelings  slumbered,  while  in 
the  honest  and  pure  satisfaction  of  work 
well  done  they  were  for  the  time  ex- 
tinguished. Madame  Recamier,  though 
beautiful  and  beloved,  had  no  such  pre- 
cious compensations.  She  depended  for 
her  happiness  upon  her  friends,  and  they 
who  rely  upon  others  for  their  chief  en- 
joyments must  meet  with  bitter  and  deep 
disappointments.  Madame  Recamier  had 
great  triumphs  which  secured  to  her  mo- 
ments of  rapture.  When  the  crowd  wor- 
shipped her  beauty,  she  probably  expe- 
rienced the  same  delirium  of  joy,  the 
same  momentary  exultation,  that  a  pri- 
ma  donna  feels  when  called  before  an 
excited  and  enthusiastic  audience.  But 
satiety  and  chagrin  surely  follow  such  tri- 
umphs, and  she  lived  to  feel  their  hollow- 
ness. 

In  a  letter  to  her  adopted  daughter, 
she  says,  —  "I  hope  you  will  be  more 
happy  than  I  have  been  "  ;  and  she  con- 
fessed to  Sainte-Beuve,  that  more  than 
once  in  her  most  brilliant  days,  in  the 
midst  of  fetes  where  she  reigned  a  queen, 
she  disengaged  herself  from  the  crowd 
surrounding  her  and  retired  to  weep  in 
solitude.  Surely  so  sad  a  woman  was  not 
to  be  envied. 

Another  friend  of  Madame  Recamier's 
youth,  whose  friendship  in  a  marked 


degree  influenced  her  life,  was  Matthieu 
de  Montmorency.  He  was  seventeen 
years  older  than  she,  and  may  with  em- 
phasis be  termed  her  best  friend.  A  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic,  he  awakened  and 
strengthened  her  religious  convictions, 
and  constantly  warned  her  of  the  perils 
surrounding  her.  Much  as  he  evidently 
admired  and  loved  her,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  utter  unwelcome  truths.  Vicomte, 
afterward  Due  de  Montmorency,  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France, 
but,  espousing  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
he  was  the  first  to  propose  the  abolition 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  was 
married  early  in  life  to  a  woman  with- 
out beauty,  to  whom  he  was  profoundly 
indifferent,  and  soon  separated  from  her, 
though  from  family  motives  the  tie  was  re- 
newed in  after-years.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  gay  and  dissipated;  but  the  death 
of  a  favorite  brother,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
the  Revolution,  changed  and  sobered  him. 
From  an  over  -  sensibility,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
death  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  tak- 
en m  hastening  the  Revolution,  and  he 
strove  to  atone  for  this  mistake,  as  well 
as  for  his  youthful  follies,  by  a  life  of 
austerity  and  piety.  While  his  letters 
testify  his  great  affection  for  Madame 
Recamier,  they  are  entirely  free  from 
those  lover-like  protestations  and  declara- 
tions of  eternal  fidelity  so  characteristic 
of  her  other  masculine  correspondents. 
He  always  addressed  her  as  "  amiable 
amie,"  and  his  nearest  approach  to  gal- 
lantry is  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
"  in  prayer  their  thoughts  had  often 
mingled,  and  might  continue  so  to  do." 

o  o 

He  ends  a  long  letter  of  religious  coun- 
sel with  this  grave  warning :  — "  Do  what 
is  good  and  amiable,  what  will  not  rend 
the  heart  or  leave  any  regrets  behind. 
But  in  the  name  of  God  renounce  all 
that  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  which  un- 
der no  circumstances  can  ever  render 
you  happy." 

Adrien  de  Montmorency,  Duke  of  La- 
val, if  not  so  near  and  dear  a  friend,  was 
quite  as  devoted  an  admirer  of  Madame 
Recamier  as  his  cousin  Matthieu.  His 
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son  also  wore  her  chains,  and  frequently 
marred  the  pleasure  of  his  father's  visits 
by  his  presence.  In  reference  to  the 
family's  devotion,  Adrien  wrote  to  her, 
— "  My  son  is  fascinated  by  you,  and 
you  know  that  I  am  so  also.  It  is  the 
fate  of  the  Montmorencys, — 

"    Us  ne  mouraient  pas  tous,  mais  tout  ^talent 
frapp^s.' " 

A  Irien  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  he  had 
more  ability  than  Matthieu.  "  Of  all  your 
admirers,"  writes  Madame  de  Stael,  in  a 
letter  given  in  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs, 
"  you  know  that  I  prefer  Adrien  de 
Montmorency.  I  have  just  received  one 
of  his  letters,  which  is  remarkable  for  wit 
and  grace,  and  I  believe  in  the  durabil- 
ity of  his  affections,  notwithstanding  the 
charm  of  his  manners.  Besides,  this  word 
durability  is  becoming  in  me,  who  have 
but  a  secondary  place  in  his  heart.  But 
you  are  the  heroine  of  all  those  senti- 
ments out  of  which  grow  tragedies  and 
romances." 

Other  admirers  succeeded  the  Mont- 
morencys. The  masked  balls,  fashion- 
able under  the  Empire,  were  occasions 
for  fresh  conquests.  Madame  Recamier 
attended  them  regularly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  elder  brother  of  her  hus- 
band, and  had  many  piquant  adventures. 
Prince  Metternich  was  devoted  to  her 
one  season,  and  when  Lent  put  an  end 
to  festivity,  he  visited  her  privately  in 
the  morning,  that  he  might  not  incur  the 
Emperor's  displeasure.  Napoleon's  ani- 
mosity had  now  become  marked  and  pos- 
itive. On  one  occasion,  when  three  of 
his  ministers  met  accidentally  at  her 
house,  he  heard  of  it,  and  asked  petu- 
lantly how  long  since  had  the  council 
been  held  at  Madame  Recamier's  ?  He 
was  especially  jealous  of  foreign  ministers, 
and  treated  with  so  much  haughtiness 
any  who  frequented  her  salon,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  they  saw  her  only 
in  society  or  visited  her  by  stealth.  The 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  whom  she  met 
at  one  of  the  masked  balls,  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  keep  up  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  declined  the  honor,  alle^in^ 

*  DO 


the  Emperor's  jealousy  as  reason  for  her 
refusal.  He  persuaded  her,  however,  to 
grant  him  an  interview,  and  she  appoint- 
ed an  evening  when  she  did  not  gener- 
ally receive  visitors.  Stealing  into  the 
house  in  an  undignified  manner,  the  Duke 
was  collared  by  the  concierge,  who  mis- 
took him  for  a  thief.  This  ill-fortune  did 
not  deter  him,  however,  from  visiting 
her  frequently.  Years  after,  he  wrote, — 
"  Among  the  precious  souvenirs  which 
I  owe  to  you  is  one  I  particularly  cher- 
ish. It  is  the  eminently  noble  and  gen- 
erous course  you  pursued  toward  me, 
when  Napoleon  had  said  openly,  in  the 
salon  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  that  he 
'  should  regard  as  his  personal  enemy 
any  foreigner  who  frequented  the  salon 
of  Madame  Recamier.' " 

Madame  Recamier  was  to  feel  yet 
more  severely  the  effects  of  the  Emper- 
or's displeasure.  In  the  autumn  of  1806 
the  banking-house  of  Monsieur  Reca- 
mier became  embarrassed,  through  finan- 
cial disorders  in  Spain.  Their  difficul- 
ties would  have  been  temporary,  had  the 
Bank  of  France  granted  them  a  loan  on 
good  security.  This  favor  was  refused, 
and  the  house  failed.  While  the  decision 
of  the  bank  was  yet  uncertain,  Monsieur 
Recamier  confided  to  his  wife  the  des- 
perate state  of  his  affairs,  and  deputed 
her  to  do,  the  next  day,  the  honors  of  a 
large  dinner-party,  which  could  not  be 
postponed,  lest  suspicion  should  be  excit- 
ed. He  went  into  the  country,  com- 
pletely overwhelmed,  and  awaited  there 
the  result  of  his  application.  Madame 
Recamier  forced  herself  to  appear  as 
usual.  No  one  suspected  the  agony  of 
her  mind.  She  afterwards  said  that  she 
felt  the  whole  evening  as  though  she 
were  a  prey  to  some  horrible  nightmare. 
In  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  Madame  Lenormant  is 
scarcely  just  to  the  former.  Acutely 
as  Madame  Recamier  dreaded  the  im- 
pending ruin,  it  could  not  be  to  her 
what  it  was  to  her  husband.  A  fearful 
responsibility  rested  upon  him.  The  fail- 
ure of  his  house  was  not  only  disaster 
and  possible  dishonor,  but  the  ruin  of 
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thousands  who  had  confided  in  him.  A 
strong  intellect  might  well  be  bowed 
down  under  the  apprehension  of  such 
a  catastrophe.  Women,  too,  are  prover- 
bially calmer  in  such  emergencies  than 
men.  To  them  it  simply  means  sacri- 
fice, but  to  men  it  is  infinitely  more  than 
that. 

When  the  blow  fell,  Monsieur  Recamier 
met  it  manfully.  He  gave  up  everything 
to  his  creditors,  who  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  that  they  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  settlement  of  liquida- 
tion. Madame  Recamier  was  equally  hon- 
orable. She  sold  all  her  jewels.  They 
disposed  of  their  plate,  and  offered  the 
house  in  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc  for  sale. 
As  a  purchaser  could  not  immediately  be 
found,  they  removed  to  the  ground-floor 
and  let  the  other  stories.  This  reverse 
of  fortune  involved  more  than  personal 
sacrifices.  Madame  Recamier  was  both 
generous  and  charitable,  and  had  dis- 
pensed her  benefits  with  an  open  hand. 
She  had,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  found- 
ed a  school  for  orphans,  and  had  numer- 
ous claims  upon  her  bounty.  To  be  re- 
stricted in  her  charities  must  have  been 
a  sore  trial.  Further  mortifications  she 
was  spared,  for  she  was  treated  with  great- 
er deference  than  ever.  Her  friends  re- 
doubled their  attentions,  her  door  was  be- 
sieged by  callers,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  showing  sympathy  and  respect.  Junot 
was  one  of  her  firmest  friends  at  this  crisis. 
Witnessing,  in  Paris,  the  attentions  she 
received,  he  spoke  of  them  to  the  Em- 
peror, when  he  rejoined  him  in  Germany. 
He  was  checked  by  Napoleon,  who  pet- 
tishly remarked  that  they  could  not  have 
paid  more  homage  to  the  widow  of  a  mar- 
shal of  France  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. 

Junot  was  not  the  only  general  of  the 
Emperor  who  was  concerned  at  her  re- 
verse of  fortune.  Bernadotte,  whom 
Sainte-Beuve  numbers  among  her  lovers, 
and  whose  letters  confirm  this  idea,  wrote 
to  her  from  Germany,  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy. Madame  de  Stae'l  was  sensibly 
afflicted.  "  Dear  Juliette,"  she  writes, 
"  we  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  which  sur- 


rounded you.  Your  fortune  has  been 
ours,  and  I  feel  ruined  because  you  are 
no  longer  rich." 

Another  anxiety  now  weighed  heavily 
upon  Madame  Recamier.  Her  mother's 
health  had  long  been  failing,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  her  son-in-law  were  more 
than  her  shattered  constitution  could 
bear.  She  died  six  months  after  the  fail- 
ure, leaving  her  fortune  to  her  daughter, 
though  her  husband  was  still  living.  To 
the  last  she  was  devoted  to  dress  and  so- 
ciety. Throughout  her  illness  she  insist- 
ed upon  being  becomingly  dressed  every 
day,  and  supported  to  a  couch,  where  she 
received  her  friends  for  several  hours. 

After  Madame  Bernard's  death,  her 
daughter  passed  six  months  in  retire- 
ment, but,  her  grief  affecting  her  health, 
she  was  induced  by  Madame  de  Stae'l 
to  visit  her  at  Coppet.  Here  she  met 
the  exiled  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great.  We 
find  in  the  "  Seaforth  Papers,"  lately 
published  in  England,  an  allusion  to  this 
Prince,  who  visited  London  in  the  train 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814.  A  lady 
writes,  "  All  the  ladies  are  desperately 
in  love  with  him,  —  his  eyes  are  so  fine, 
his  moustaches  so  black,  and  his  teeth  so 
white."  Madame  Lenormant  describes 
him  as  extremely  handsome,  brave,  chi- 
valric,  and  loyal.  He  was  twenty -four 
when  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Stael's  beautiful  guest,  to 
whom  he  at  once  proposed  a  divorce  and 
marriage.  We  give.Madame  Lenormant's 
account  of  his  attachment. 

"  Three  months  passed  in  the  enchant- 
ments of  a  passion  by  which  Madame 
Recamier  was  profoundly  touched,  if  she 
did  not  share  it.  Everything  conspired 
to  favor  Prince  Augustus.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Madame  de  Stae'l,  easily  seduced 
by  anything  poetical  and  singular,  made 
her  an  eloquent  auxiliary  of  the  Prince. 
The  place  itself,  those  beautiful  shores 
of  Lake  Geneva,  peopled  by  romantic 
phantoms,  had  a  tendency  to  bewilder 
the  judgment.  Madame  Recamier  was 
moved.  For  a  moment  she  welcomed 
an  offer  of  marriage  which  was  not  only 
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a  proof  of  the  passion,  but  of  the  esteem 
of  a  prince  of  a  royal  house,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  its  own  preroga- 
tives and  the  greatness  of  its  rank.  Vows 
were  exchanged.  The  tie  which  united 
the  beautiful  Juliette  to  Monsieur  Reca- 
mier was  one  which  the  Catholic  Church 
itself  proclaimed  null.  Yielding  to  the 
sentiment  with  which  she  inspired  the 
Prince,  Juliette  wrote  to  Monsieur  Re- 
camier, requesting  the  rupture  of  their 
union.  He  replied  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  a  divorce,  if  it  was  her  wish,  but 
he  made  an  appeal  to  her  feelings.  He 
recalled  the  affection  he  had  shown  her 
from  childhood.  He  even  expressed  re- 
gret at  having  respected  her  susceptibili- 
ties and  repugnances,  thus  preventing  a 
closer  bond  of  union,  which  would  have 
made  all  thoughts  of  a  separation  impos- 
sible. Finally  he  requested,  that,  if  Ma- 
dame Recamier  persisted  in  her  project, 
the  divorce  should  not  take  place  in  Paris, 
but  out  of  France,  where  he  would  join 
her  to  arrange  matters. 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  Ma- 
dame Recamier  concluded  not  to  aban- 
don her  husband,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
but  without  undeceiving  the  Prince,  who 
started  for  Berlin.  According  to  her  bi- 
ographer, Madame  Recamier  trusted  that 
absence  would  soften  the  disappointment 
she  had  in  store  for  him ;  but,  if  this  was 
the  case,  the  means  she  took  to  accom- 
plish it  were  very  inadequate.  She  sent 
him  her  portrait  soon  after  her  return  to 
Paris,  which  the  Prince  acknowledged  in 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract :  — 

"  April  24M,  1808. 

"I  hope  that  my  letter  of  the  31st 
has  already  been  received.  I  could  on- 
ly very  feebly  express  to  you  the  hap- 
piness I  felt  on  the  receipt  of  your  last, 
but  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  my  sen- 
sations when  reading  it,  and  in  receiving 
your  portrait.  For  whole  hours  I  looked 
at  this  enchanting  picture,  dreaming  of 
a  happiness  which  must  surpass  the  most 
delicious  reveries  of  imagination.  What 
fate  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  man 
whom  you  love  ?  " 
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When  Madame  Recamier  subsequent- 
ly wrote  to  him  more  candidly,  the  Prince 
was  astonished.  "  Your  letter  was  a 
thunderbolt,"  he  replied;  but  he  would 
not  accept  her  decision,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  seeing  her  again.  Three  years 
passed  in  uncertainty,  and  in  1811  Ma- 
dame Recamier  consented  to  meet  him  at 
Schaffhausen ;  but  she  did  not  fulfil  her 
engagement,  giving  the  sentence  of  ex- 
ile which  had  just  been  passed  upon  her 
as  an  excuse.  The  Prince,  after  waiting 
in  vain,  wrote  indignantly  to  Madame  de 
Stael,  "  I  hope  I  am  now  cured  of  a  fool- 
ish love,  which  I  have  nourished  for  four 
years."  But  when  the  news  of  her  exile 
reached  him,  he  wrote  to  her  expressing 
his  sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
proaching her  for  her  breach  of  faith. 
"  After  four  years  of  absence  I  hoped  to 
see  you  again,  and  this  exile  seemed  to 
furnish  you  with  a  pretext  for  coming  to 
Switzerland.  But  you  have  cruelly  de- 
ceived me.  I  cannot  conceive,  if  you 
could  not  or  would  not  see  me,  why  you 
.did  not  condescend  to  tell  me  so,  and  I 
might  have  been  spared  a  useless  jour- 
ney of  three  hundred  leagues." 

Madame  Recamier's  conduct  to  the 
Prince,  even  viewed  in  the  light  of  her 
biographer's  representations,  is  scarcely 
justifiable.  Madame  Mbhl  attempts  to 
defend  her.  She  alleges,  that,  at  the  time 
Prince  Augustus  was  paying  his  address- 
es to  her,  he  had  contracted  a  left-hand- 
ed marriage  at  Berlin.  Even  if  this  sto- 
ry be  true,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Ma- 
dame Recamier  was  then  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  and  if  she  had  been,  there  was 
only  the  more  reason  for  breaking  with 
the  Prince  at  once,  instead  'of  keeping 
him  so  long  alternating  between  hope  and 
despair.  In  speaking  of  him  to  Madame 
Mbhl,  Madame  Recamier  said  that  he  was 
desperately  in  love,  but  he  was  very  gal- 
lant and  had  many  other  fancies.  The 
impression  she  made  upon  him,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  lasting.  Three  months 
before  his  death,  in  1845,  he  wrote  to  her 
that  the  ring  she  had  given  him  should 
follow  him  to  the  tomb,  and  her  portrait, 
painted  by  Gerard,  was,  at  his  death,  re- 
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turned  to  her  by  his  orders.  Either  the 
Prince  had  two  portraits  of  Madame  Re- 
camier,  or  else  Madame  Lenormant's 
statements  are  contradictory.  She  says 
that  her  aunt  sent  him  her  portrait  soon 
after  her  return  to  Paris,  and  the  date 
of  the  Prince's  letter  acknowledging  the 
favor  confirms  this  statement.  It  is  af- 
terward asserted  that  Madame  Recamier 
gave  him  her  portrait  in  exchange  for 
one  of  Madame  de  Stael,  painted  by  Ge- 
rard, as  Corinne. 

The  next  important  event  in  Madame 
Recamier's  life  is  her  exile,  caused  by  a 
visit  she  paid  Madame  de  Stael  when 
the  surveillance  exercised  over  the  lat- 
ter by  the  government  had  become  more 
rigorous.  Montmorency  had  been  al- 
ready exiled  for  the  same  offence.  But, 
disregarding  this  warning,  Madame  Re- 
camier persisted  in  going  to  Coppet,  and 
though  she  only  remained  one  night  there, 
she  was  exiled  forty  leagues  from  Paris. 

She  bore  her  exile  with  dignity.  She 
would  not  solicit  a  recall,  and  she  forbade 
those  of  her  friends,  who,  like  Junot,  were, 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  Emperor,  to 
mention  her  name  in  his  presence.  She 
doubtless  felt  all  its  deprivations,  even 
more  keenly  than  Madame  de  Stael, 
though  she  made  no  complaints.  Her 
means  were  narrow,  as  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  full  possession 
of  her  mother's  fortune  until  after  the 
Restoration.  She  had  lived,  with  scarce- 
ly an  interruption,  a  life  of  society ;  now 
she  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
with  little  except  music  to  cheer  and  en- 
liven her.  It  was  not  only  the  loss  of 
Paris  that  exiles  under  the  Empire  had 
to  endure>  They  were  subjected  to  an 
annoying  surveillance  by  the  police,  and 
even  the  friends  who  paid  them  any  at- 
tention became  objects  of  suspicion. 

The  first  eight  months  of  her  exile  Ma- 
dame Recamier  passed  at  Chalons.  She 
had  for  companionship  a  little  niece  of 
her  husband's,  whom  she  had  previously 
adopted.  At  the  suggestion  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  she  removed  to  Lyons,  where 
Monsieur  Recamier  had  many  influen- 
tial relatives.  Here  she  formed  an  inti- 


macy with  a  companion  in  misfortune, 
the  high-spirited  Duchess  of  Chevreuse, 
whose  proud  refusal  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  captive  Spanish  Queen  was 
the  cause  of  her  exile.  "  I  can  be  a  prison- 
er," she  replied,  when  the  offer  was  made 
to  her,  "  but  I  will  never  be  a  jailer." 

Though  the  society  of  friends  offered 
Madame  Recamier  many  diversions,  she 
was  often  a  prey  to  melancholy.  The 
Duchess  D'Abrantes,  who  saw  her  here, 
casually  mentions  her  dejection  in  her 
Memoirs,  and  Chateaubriand  says  that 
the  separation  from  Madame  de  Stael 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  spirits.  He 
also  alludes  to  a  coolness  between  the 
friends,  caused  by  Madame  de  Stael's 
marriage  with  Monsieur  de  Rocca.  The 
desire  to  keep  this  connection  secret  in- 
duced Madame  de  Stael  to  write  to  her 
friend,  declining  a  proposed  visit  from 
her,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  about  to  leave 
Switzerland.  Chateaubriand  asserts  that 
Madame  Recamier  felt  this  slight  severe- 
ly, but  Madame  Lenormant  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  circumstance. 

At  Lyons  Madame  Recamier  met  the 
author,  Monsieur  Ballanche.  He  was 
presented  to  her  by  Camille  Jordan,  and, 
in  the  words  of  her  biographer,  "  from 
that  moment  Monsieur  Ballanche  belong- 
ed to  Madame  Recamier."  He  was  the 
least  exacting  of  any  of  her  friends.  All 
he  asked  was  to  devote  his  life  to  her, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  worship  her.  His 
friends  called  her  his  Beatrice.  As  he 
was  an  extremely  awkward  and  ugly 
man,  the  two  might  have  been  termed 
with  equal  propriety  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast."  Monsieur  Ballanche's  face  had 
been  frightfully  disfigured  by  an  opera- 
tion, and  though  his  friends  thought  that 
his  fine  eyes  and  expression  redeemed 
his  appearance,  he  was,  to  strangers,  par- 
ticularly unprepossessing.  He  was,  more- 
over, very  absent  -  minded.  When  he 
joined  Madame  Recamier  at  Rome,  she 
noticed,  during  an  evening  walk  with 
him,  that  he  had  no  hat.  In  reply  to  her 
questions,  he  quietly  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  he 
had  left  it  at  Alexandria."  He  had,  in 
fact,  forgotten  it;  and  it  never  occurred 
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to  him  to  replace  it  by  another.  Ma- 
dame Lenormant  relates  an  anecdote  of 
his  second  interview  with  Madame  Re- 
camier, which  is  illustrative  of  his  sim- 
plicity. 

"  He  found  her  alone,  working  on  em- 
broidery. The  conversation  at  first  lan- 
guished, but  soon  became  interesting,  — 
for,  though  Monsieur  Ballanche  had  no 
chit  -  chat,  he  talked  extremely  well  on 
subjects  which  interested  him,  such  as 
philosophy,  morals,  politics,  and  literature. 
Unfortunately,  his  shoes  had  an  odor 
about  them  which  way  very  disagreeable 
to  Madame  Recamier.  It  finally  made 
her  faint,  and,  overcoming  with  difficulty 
the  embarrassment  she  felt  in  speaking 
of  so  prosaic  an  annoyance,  she  timidly 
avowed  to  him  that  the  smell  of  his  shoes 
was  unpleasant.  Monsieur  Ballanche 
apologized,  humbly  regretting  that  she 
had  not  spoken  before,  and  then  went 
out  of  the  room.  He  returned  in  a  few 
moments  without  his  shoes,  resumed  his 
seat,  and  continued  the  conversation. 
Other  persons  came  in,  and  noticing  him 
in  this  situation,  he  said,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, '  The  smell  of  my  shoes  an- 
noyed Madame  Recamier,  so  I  left  them 
in  the  antechamber.' " 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Monsieur 
Ballanche  left  Lyons,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  society  of  her  whom  he 
worshipped  with  so  single-minded  a  de- 
votion. 

Madame  Recamier  subsequently  left 
Lyons  for  Italy,  and  the  next  new  ad- 
mirer whose  attentions  we  have  to  chron- 
icle is  Canova,  During  her  stay  in  Rome 
he  wrote  a  note  to  her  every  morning, 
and  the  heat  of  the  city  growing  exces- 
sive, he  invited  her  to  share  his  lodgings 
at  Albano.  Taking  with  her  her  niece 
and  waiting-maid,  she  became  his  guest 
for  two  months.  A  Roman  artist  paint- 
ed a  picture  of  this  retreat,  with  Ma- 
dame Recamier  sitting  near  a  window, 
reading.  Canova  sent  the  picture  to  her 
in  18 1 6.  When  she  left  Rome  for  a  short 
absence,  Canova  modelled  two  busts  of 
her  from  memory,  in  the  hope  of  givinnr 
her  a  pleasant  surprise, —  one  with  the 


hair  simply  arranged,  the  other  with  a  veil. 
Madame  Recamier  was  not  pleased,  and 
her  annoyance  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  the  artist.  She  tried  in 
vain  to  efface  the  unfavorable  impression 
he  had  received,  but  he  only  half  forgave 
her.  He  added  a  crown  of  olives  to  the 
one  with  the  veil,  and  when  she  asked  him 
about  it,  he  replied,  "  It  did  not  please 
you,  so  I  made  a  Beatrice  of  it" 

Madame  Recamier  left  Rome  for  Na- 
ples when  Napoleon's  power  was  on  the 
decline.  The  sovereigns  Murat  and  Car- 
oline Bonaparte  treated  her  with  mark- 
ed distinction,  especially  the  Queen,  who 
was  not  only  gracious,  but  confidential. 
Madame  Recamier  was  with  Caroline  the 
day  that  Murat  pledged  himself  to  the 
allied  cause.  He  returned  to  the  pal- 
ace in  great  agitation,  and,  stating  the 
case  to  her  without  telling  her  that  he 
had  already  made  his  decision,  asked 
what  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  She 
replied,  "  You  are  a  Frenchman,  Sire. 
It  is  to  France  that  you  owe  allegiance." 
Murat  turned  pale,  and,  throwing  open 
the  window,  showed  her  the  English  fleet 
entering  the  harbor,  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
am,  then,  a  traitor  ! "  He  threw  himself 
on  a  couch,  burst  into  tears,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Madame  Recamier's 
candor  did  not  affect  their  friendly  rela- 
tktas.  When  the  Queen  acted  as  Regent 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  sign- 
ed the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal 
at  her  request,  and,  upon  her  return  to 
Rome,  wrote,  begging-  her  to  come  back 
to  Naples.  She  did  so,  though  her  stay 
was  necessarily  short.  Paris  was  again 
open  to  her  by  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, and  she  hastened  to  rejoin  her 
friends.  Still  she  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  princess  who  had  shown  her  such 
marks  of  friendship.  She  did  many  kind 
services  for  her  in  Paris,  and  after  the 
execution  of  Murat,  when  Caroline  lived 
in  obscurity  as  the  Countess  of  Lipona, 
she  paid  her  a  visit,  which  cheered  the 
neglected  woman  whose  prosperity  had 
been  of  such  short  duration. 

The  Restoration  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Madame  Reca- 
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mier,  one  even  more  brilliant  and  animat- 
ed, if  not  so  thoughtlessly  gay  as  that  of 
her  youth.  Her  husband  had,  in  a  meas- 
ure, retrieved  his  fallen  fortunes.  She 
was  in  possession  of  her  mother's  prop- 
erty, able  to  have  a  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  to  keep  her  carriage,  which  was  a 
necessity,  as  she  never  walked  in  the 
street.  Her  exile  had  made  her  more 
famous,  while  her  joy  at  being  restored 
to  Paris  and  her  friends  lent  another 
charm  to  the  seduction  of  her  manners. 
Her  association  with  the  Montmorencys, 
who  were  in  high  favor  with  the  new 
court,  increased  her  political  influence. 
She  held  nightly  receptions  after  the 
Opera,  and  her  salon  was  neutral  ground, 
the  resort  of  persons  qf  all  parties.  Paris 
was  full  of  foreigners  of  distinction,  who 
were  curious  to  know  a  person  of  so  much 
•celebrity,  and  they  swelled  the  ranks  of 
her  admirers.  Among  them  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who,  if  Madame  Reca- 
mier's  vanity  did  not  mislead  her,  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  wear  her  chains. 
But  she  never  forgave  his  boastful  speech 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Remem- 
bering her  personal  dislike  of  the  Emper- 
or, and  forgetting  that  she  was  a  French- 
woman, he  said  to  her,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  "  Je  I'ai  bien  battu."  The  next 
time  he  called  he  was  not  admitted.  The 
Duke  complained  to  Madame  de  Sta.e'1, 
and  when  he  next  met  Madame  Recamier 
in  society  treated  her  with  coldness,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  young  English  lady. 
They  r"arely  met  afterward,  though  the 
Duke  came  once  to  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois. 
Madame  Recamier  had  at  this  time 
a  much  more  earnest  admirer  in  Ben- 
jamin Constant.  As  common  friends 
of  Madame  de  Stae'l,  they  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  years,  and  had  played  to- 
gether in  private  theatricals  at  Coppet. 
Still  it  was  not  until  1814,  when  Ma- 
dame Recamier  had  an  interview  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples,  that  the  relations 
between  them  assumed  a  serious  aspect. 
He  left  her  at  the  end  of  this  interview 
violently  enamored.  According  to  Ma- 
dame Lenormant,  Benjamin  Constant 


had  not  the  slightest  encouragement  to 
justify  his  madness,  but  it  is  clear  from 
other  testimony  that  Madame  Recamier 
was  not  free  from  blame  in  respect  to 
him.  Sainte-Beuve  hints  that  the  subject 
is  unpleasant,  and  summarily  dismisses  it ; 
and  Madame  Mb'hl,  ever  ready  to  de- 
fend Madame  Recamier,  acknowledges 
that  in  this  case  she  was  to  blame,  and 
that  Madame  Recamier  thought  so  her- 
self, and  wished  Constant's  letters  to  be 
published  after  her  death,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify him.  She  adds,  that  it  was  a  mistake 
not  to  publish  them,  as  their  suppression 
has  given  occasion  for  surmises  utterly 
false.  There  is  nothing  in  the  "  Souve- 
nirs "  to  explain  either  the  vague  hints 
of  Sainte-Beuve  or  the  obscure  allusions 
of  Madame  Mb'hl ;  and  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Constant  throw  no  light  up- 
on the  subject :  they  are  chiefly  narra- 
tives of  his  political  career. 

If  we  except  Chateaubriand,  who  was 
more  loved  than  loving,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant stands  last  on  the  list  of  Madame 
Recamier's  conquests ;  for,  after  the  au- 
thor of  "  Atala  "  and  of  the  "  Genius  of 
Christianity  "  crossed  her  path,  we  hear 
of  no  more  flirtations,  no  more  despair- 
ing lovers.  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
Recamier  first  met,  familiarly,  at  the 
death-bed  of  Madame  de  Stae'l,  whose  loss 
they  mutually  deplored.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  next  year,  1818,  when 
Madame  Recamier  had  retired  to  the  Ab- 
baye-aux-Bois, that  the  acquaintance  ri- 
pened into  intimacy.  A  second  reverse 
of  fortune  was  the  cause  of  this  retire- 
ment, to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  more  complicat- 
ed subject  of  this  friendship. 

New  and  unfortunate  speculations  on 
the  part  of  Monsieur  Recamier  had  not 
only  left  him  penniless,  but  had  to  some 
extent  involved  his  wife's  fortune,  which 
she  had  confided  to  him.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Madame  Recamier  acted  with  her 
usual  promptitude  and  decision.  She 
had  two  objects  in  view  in  her  plans  for 
the  future,  —  economy,  and  a  separation 
from  her  husband.  An  asylum  in  the  Ab- 
baye-aux-Bois secured  to  her  both  advan- 
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tages.  She  established  her  husband  and 
father  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Convent, 
and  they  with  Ballanche  dined  with  her 
every  day.  From  Monsieur  Recamier 
she  exacted  a  promise  to  engage  in  no 
more  speculations,  while  she  supplied  his 
wants.  "  She  anticipated  his  needs  with 
a  filial  affection,  and  until  the  last  stud- 
ied to  make  his  life  mild  and  pleasant, — 
a  singularly  easy  task  on  account  of  his 
optimism."  Monsieur  Recamier  had  need 
to  be  a  philosopher.  The  nominal  hus- 
band of  a  beautiful  woman,  with  whom 
he  had  shared  his  prosperity,  he  had  not 
only  to  bear  her  indifference,  but  to  see 
her  form  friendships  and  make  plans 
from  which  he  was  excluded.  When  his 
misfortunes  left  him  a  dependent  upon 
her  bounty,  he  was  a  mere  cipher  in  her 
household,  —  kindly  treated,  but  with  a 
kindness  that  savored  more  of  toleration 
than  affection.  Monsieur  Recamier  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  his  wife  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Convent  to  remove  him 
to  the  Abbaye,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for  by  her  in  his  last  moments. 

The  retirement  forced  upon  Madame 
Recamier  by  her  husband's  reverses  was 
far  from  being  seclusion.  "  La  petite 
cellule"  as  Chateaubriand  called  her  re- 
treat, was  as  much  frequented  as  her  brill- 
iant salons  in  Paris  had  been,  and  she 
was  even  more  highly  considered.  Cha- 
teaubriand visited  her  regularly  at  three 
o'clock  5  they  passed  an  hour  alone,  when 
other  persons  favored  by  him  were  ad- 
mitted. In  the  evening  her  door  was 
open  to  all.  She  no  longer  mingled  in 
society,  people  came  to  her,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  her  recep- 
tions. All  parties  and  all  ranks  met 
there,  and  her  salon  gradually  became 
a  literary  centre  and  focus.  Delphine 
Gay  (Madame  £mile  de  Girardin)  recit- 
ed her  first  verses  there,  Rachel  declaim- 
ed there,  and  Lamartine's  "  Meditations  " 
were  read  and  applauded  there  before 
publication.  Among  distinguished  stran- 
gers who  sought  admittance  to  the  Ab- 
baye, we  notice  the  names  of  Huinboldt, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Maria  Edge- 


worth.  De  Tocqueville,  Monsieur  Am- 
pere, and  Sainte-Beuve  were  frequent 
visitors.  Peace  and  serenity  reigned  there, 
for  Madame  Recamier  softened  asperities 
and  healed  dissensions  by  the  mere  mag- 
netism of  her  presence.  "  It  was  Eu- 
rydice,"  said  Sainte-Beuve,  "playing  the 
part  of  Orpheus."  But  while  she  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  this  varied  and 
brilliant  society,  Chateaubriand  was  the 
controlling  spirit.  Everybody  deferred 
to  him,  if  not  for  his  sake,  then  for  the 
sake  of  her  whose  greatest  happiness  was 
to  see  him  pleased  and  amused. 

Madame  Recamier  has  frequently  been 
called  cold  and  heartless.  English  re- 
viewers have  doubted  whether  she  was 
capable  of  any  warm,  deep  attachment. 
Sainte  -  Beuve  even,  with  all  his  insight, 
believed  that  the  desire  to  be  loved  had 
satisfied  Ijer  heart,  and  that  she  herself 
had  never  loved.  But  he  formed  this 
opinion  before  the  publication  of  Madame 
Recamier's  memoirs.  Chateaubriand's 
letters,  together  with  other  corroborat- 
ing facts,  warrant  a  totally  different  con- 
clusion. It  is  very  evident  that  Madame 
Recamier  loved  Chateaubriand  with  all 
the  strength  of  a  reticent  and  constant 
nature.  •  That  he  was  the  only  man  she 
did  love,  we  think  is  also  clear.  Prince 
Augustus  captivated  her  for  a  time,  but 
heir  conduct  toward  him,  in  contrast 
with  that  toward  Chateaubriand,  proves 
that  her  heart  had  not  then  been  touch- 
ed. The  one  she  treated  with  caprice  and 
coldness,  the  other  with  unvarying  con- 
sideration and  tenderness.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Prince  ever 
made  her  unhappy,  while  it  is  certain 
that  Chateaubriand  made  her  miserable, 
and  a  mere  friendship,  however  deep, 
does  not  render  a  woman  wretched. 
This  attachment  not  only  shaped  and 
colored  the  remainder  of  Madame  Re- 
camier's' life,  but  it  threatened  at  one 
time  to  completely  subvert  all  other  in- 
terests. She  who  was  so  equable,  such 
a  perfect  mistress  of  herself,  so  careful 
to  give  every  one  due  meed  of  atten- 
tion, became  fitful  and  indifferent.  Her 
friends  saw  the  change  with  alarm,  and 
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Montmorency  remonstrated  bitterly  with 
her.  "  I  was  extremely  troubled  and 
ashamed,"  he  writes,  "  at  the  sudden 
change  in  your  manner  toward  others 
and  myself.  Ah,  Madame,  the  evil  that 
your  best  friends  have  been  dreading  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  a  few  weeks ! 
Does  not  this  thought  make  you  trem- 
ble ?  Ah,  turn,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
to  Him  who  gives  strength  to  them  who 
pray  for  it !  He  can  cure  all,  repair  all. 
God  and  a  generous  heart  are  all-suffi- 
cient. I  implore  Him,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  to  sustain  and  enlighten 
you." 

Ballanche,  equally  concerned  and  jeal- 
ous, strove  to  interest  her  in  literature, 
and  urged  her  to  translate  Petrarch. 
Madame  Recamier  speedily  recovered 
herself.  She  listened  graciously  to  the 
admonitions  of  Montmorency,-  and  she 
consented  to  undertake  Petrarch,  but 
made  little  progress  in  the  work.  Still, 
as  far  as  her  feelings  for  Chateaubriand 
were  concerned,  the  efforts  of  her  friends 
were  in  vain.  He  occupied  the  first  place 
in  her  affections,  and  she  regulated  her 
time  and  pursuits  to  please  and  accom- 
modate him,  though  for  a  long  time  he 
but  poorly  repaid  her  devotion.  '  He  ad- 
mired and  perhaps  loved  her,  as  well  as 
he  was  capable  of  loving  anybody  but 
himself,  but  it  was  not  until  disappoint- 
ments had  sobered  him  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated her  worth.  At  the  time  their 
intimacy  commenced  he  was  the  pet  and 
favorite  of  the  whole  French  nation. 
"  The  Genius  of  Christianity  "  had  been 
received  with  acclamations  by  a  people 
just  recovering  from  the  wild  skepticism 
of  the  Revolution.  The  reaction  had 
taken  place,  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was 
dethroned,  and  the  burning  words  and 
vivid  eloquence  of  Chateaubriand  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  of  his  countrymen.  They 
did  not  criticise,  they  only  admired.  Po- 
litically he  was  also  a  rising  man.  The 
world,  or  at  least  the  French  world,  ex- 
pected great  things  from  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet,  "  De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bour- 
bons." His  manners  were  courtly  and 


distinguished,  and  women  especially  flat- 
tered and  courted  him.  Their  attentions 
fostered  his  natural  vanity,  and  his  fancy, 
if  not  his  heart,  wandered  from  Madame 
Recamier,  and  she  knew  it.  The  tables 
were  turned  :  she  who  had  been  so  pas- 
sionately beloved  was  now  to  feel  some 
of  the  pangs  she  had  all  her  life  been 
unconsciously  inflicting.  Wounded  and 
jealous,  she  stooped  to  reproaches.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  addressed 
to  her  by  Chateaubriand  while  he  was 
ambassador  at  London  clearly  betray  the 
state  of  her  mind. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  again  for  an  ex- 
planation, since  you  will  not  give  it.  I 
have  written  you  by  the  last  courier  a 
letter  which  ought  to  content  you,  if  you 
still  love  me." 

"  Do  not  delude  yourself  with  the 
idea  that  you  can  fly  from  me.  I  will 
seek  you  everywhere.  But  if  I  go  to 
the  Congress,  it  will  be  an  occasion  to 
put  you  to  the  proof.  I  shall  see  then 
if  you  keep  your  promises." 

"  Allons,  —  I  much  prefer  to  under- 
stand your  folly  than  to  read  mysterious 
and  angry  notes.  I  comprehend  now, 
or  at  least  I  think  I  do.  It  is  apparently 
that  woman  of  whom  the  friend  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden  has  spoken  to  you. 
But,  tell  me,  have  I  the  means  to  pre- 
vent Vernet,  Mademoiselle  Levert,  who 
writes  me  declarations,  and  thirty  artistes, 
men  and  women,  from  coming  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  get  money  ?  And  if  I 
have  been  culpable,  do  you  think  that 
such  fancies  can  do  you  the  least  injury, 
or  take  from  you  anything  which  I  have 
given  you  ?  You  have  been  told  a  thou- 
sand falsehoods.  Herein  I  recognize  my 
friends.  But  tranquillize  yourself:  the 
lady  leaves,  and  will  never  return  to 
England.  But  perhaps  you  would  like 
me  to  remain  here  on  that  account :  a 
very  useless  precaution ;  for,  whatever 
happens,  Congress  or  no  Congress,  I  can- 
not live  so  long  separated  from  you,  and 
am  determined  to  see  you  at  any  cost." 
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The  letters  from  winch  we  quote  are 
very  characteristic  of  their  author.  While 
protesting  eternal  fidelity,  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  renounce  the  world  and 
live  but  for  Madame  Recamier,  he  begs 
her  at  the  same  time  to  use  all  her  influ- 
ence to  get  him  sent  to  the  approaching 
Congress  at  Vienna  as  one  of  the  French 
representatives,  —  an  appointment  which 
would  necessarily  separate  him  still  lon- 
ger from  her.  "  Songez  au  Congres  "  is 
the  refrain  to  all  his  poetical  expressions 
of  attachment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Madame  Reca- 
mier did  not  perceive  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  which  he  was  totally  unconscious. 
Though  Chateaubriand  was  perpetually 
analyzing  himself  and  his  emotions,  no 
man  had  less  self-knowledge.  He  was 
too  much  absorbed  by  his  "  self-study, 
self-wonder,  and  self-worship,"  as  one  of 
his  critics  styles  his  egotism,  to  be  clear- 
sighted. He  had  generous  impulses,  but 
no  uniform  generosity  of  heart ;  and 
while  glorying  in  the  few  ostentatious 
sacrifices  he  made  to  pet  ideas,  he  had 
no  perception  of  the  nature  of  self-sacri- 
fice. Much,  therefore,  as  he  was  grati- 
fied at  the  devotion  of  a  woman  of  Ma- 
dame Recamier's  position  and  influence, 
he  did  not  value  it  sufficiently  to  make 
any  sacrifices  to  secure  it,  and  conse- 
quently she  was  continually  annoyed  and 
distressed.  Her  life  was  also  embittered 
by  his  political  differences  with  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency,  to  whom,  by  means 
which  can  scarcely  be  deemed  honorable, 
he  had  succeeded  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  confidential  friend  of  both 
parties,  her  position  was  a  very  difficult 
one ;  but  she  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
She  satisfied  each,  without  being  false  to, 
or  unmindful  of,  the  interests  of  either. 

But  her  relations  to  Chateaubriand 
were  fast  becoming  intolerable,  and  she 
resolved  to  break  her  chains  and  leave 
Paris.  He  regarded  this  resolution  as 
a  mere  threat.  "  No,"  he  wrote,  "  you 
have  not  bid  farewell  to  all  earthly 
joys.  If  you  go,  you  will  return."  She 
did  go,  however,  taking  with  her  Bal- 
lanche  and  her  adopted  daughter,  whose 


delicate  health  was  the  ostensible  cause 
of  her  departure.  What  it  cost  her  to 
leave  Paris  may  well  be  conjectured,  and 
nothing  is  more  indicative  of  her  power 
of  self-control  than  this  voluntary  with- 
drawal from  a  companionship  which  fas- 
cinated while  it  tortured  her.  Chateau- 
briand sent  letters  after  her  full  of  protes- 
tations and  upbraidings ;  but  after  a  while 
he  wrote  less  frequently,  and  for  a  year 
they  ceased  to  correspond.  To  a  friend 
who  urged  her  to  return  Madame  Re- 
camier wrote,  —  "  If  I  return  at  present 
to  Paris,  I  shall  again  meet  with  the  agi- 
tations that  induced  me  to  leave  it.  If 
Monsieur  Chateaubriand  were  unhappy 
on  my  account,  I  should  be  grieved ;  if 
he  were  not,  I  should  have  another  trou- 
ble, which  I  am  determined  henceforth  to 
avoid.  I  find  here  diversion  in  art,  and 
a  support  in  religion  which  shall  shelter 
me  from  all  these  storms.  It  is  painful 
to  me  to  remain  absent  six  months  lon- 
ger from  my  friends ;  but  it  is  better  to 
make  this  sacrifice,  and  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary." 

There  was  much  to  make  a  stay  in 
Italy  attractive  to  Madame  Recamier,  if 
she  could  have  forgotten  Chateaubriand. 
Her  old  admirer,  the  Due  de  Laval,  was 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  put  his  horses 
and  servants  at  her  disposal.  She  re- 
newed her  acquaintance  with  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Devonshire,  ( Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster,)  whose  career  was 
quite  as  singular  as  her  own,  while  it 
was  more  open  to  reproach.  The  Duch- 
ess was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  from  the  shock  of  whose  death  she 
never  recovered.  Madame  Recamier  also 
found  at  Rome  the  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu, 
whom  she  had  slightly  known  when  she 
was  Queen  of  Holland.  For  political 
reasons  it  was  unwise  for  them  to  visit 
openly,  so  they  contrived  private  and 
romantic  interviews.  Their  friendship 
seems  to  have  been  close  and  sincere. 
Subsequently,  Madame  Recamier  was 
able,  through  her  political  influence,  to 
serve  Hortense  in  many  ways.  She  also 
took  an  interest  in  her  son  Louis  Napo- 
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leon,  and  visited  him  in  prison  after  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  Strasbourg,  which 
kindness  he  afterwards  acknowledged  in 
several  notes  preserved  by  Madame  Le- 
normant. 

But  while  accepting  all  the  diversions 
offered  her  by  the  pleasant  society  at 
Rome,  Madame  Recamier  was  not  un- 
mindful of  Chateaubriand.  She  ordered 
from  the  artist  Tenerani  a  bas-relief,  the 
subject  to  be  taken  from  Chateaubriand's 
poem  of  "  The  Martyrs."  She  wrote  con- 
stantly to  her  friends  in  Paris  for  intelli- 
gence respecting  him,  and  watched  his 
course  from  afar  with  interest  and  anxi- 
ety. It  was  not  one  to  tranquillize  her. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  the  President 
of  the  Council,  Villele ;  and  being  also 
personally  disliked  by  the  King,  he  was 
peremptorily  dismissed,  and  he  bore  this 
disgrace  with  neither  dignity  nor  com- 
posure. Turning  his  pen  against  the 
government,  he  did  as  much  by  his  per- 
sistent savage  opposition,  clothed  as  it 
was  in  the  language  of  superb  invective, 
to  bring  about  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
elder  Bourbon  dynasty,  as  either  the  stu- 
pid arrogance  of  Charles  X.  or  the  dogged 
tyranny  of  Polignac.  Yet  no  man  was 
more  concerned  and  disgusted  than  he 
was  at  the  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  So  far  true  to  his  convictions,  he 
refused  office  under  Louis  Philippe,  prid- 
ing himself  greatly  on  his  allegiance  to 
the  exiled  princes,  when  neither  his  loy- 
alty nor  his  services  could  be  of  any  use. 
The  truth  is,  that,  though  Chateaubriand 
was  fond  of  meddling  and  making  a 
noise,  he  had  none  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  a  statesman.  By  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  genius,  he  could  seize  the 
right  moment  for  making  a  telling  speech, 
or  he  could  promulgate  in  a  pamphlet  a 
striking  truth,  calculated  to  electrify  and 
convince.  But  he  could  not  be  calmly 
deliberate.  Always  enthusiastic,  he  was 
never  temperate.  He  was  the  slave  of 
his  partialities  and  prejudices.  Harriet 
Martineau,  who  for  keen  analysis  and 
nice  discrimination  of  character  has  few 
equals  among  historians,  characterizes 
him  as  u  the  wordy  Chateaubriand," 


and  Guizot  says  of  him,  "  It  was  his  il- 
lusion to  think  himself  the  equal  of  the 
most  consummate  statesmen,  and  his  soul 
was  filled  with  bitterness  because  men 
would  not  admit  him  to  be  the  rival  of 
Napoleon  as  well  as  of  Milton."  It  was 
this  bitterness  with  which  Madame  Re- 
camier had  to  contend,  for  his  literary 
successes  did  not  console  him  for  his  po- 
litical disappointments,  and  his  temper, 
never  very  equable,  was  now  more  va- 
riable and  uncertain. 

After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months 
she  returned  to  Paris.  She  apprised 
Chateaubriand  of  her  arrival  by  a  note. 
He  came  immediately  to  see  her,  and 
was  rapturous  with  delight.  No  word  of 
reproach  passed  between  them,  and  he 
fell  at  once  into  his  old  habits.  From 
this  time  his  behavior  was  respectful 
and  devoted.  Absence  and  his  disap- 
pointments had  taught  him  the  inestima- 
ble value  of  such  a  friend.  She  daily 
became  more  and  more  necessary  to  him. 
After  his  resignation  of  the  Roman  em- 
bassy in  1829,  which  had  been  secured 
to  him  through  her  instrumentality,  he  no 
longer  engaged  actively  in  politics,  and, 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  he 
looked  to  her  for  excitement.  She  en- 
couraged his  literary  exertions,  drew  him 
out  from  his  fits  of  depression,  and  sooth- 
ed his  wounded  self-love.  This  was  no 
light  task ;  for  Chateaubriand's  self-com- 
placency was  not  of  that  imperturbable 
sort  which,  however  intolerable  to  others, 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  keeping  its  pos- 
sessor content  and  tranquil.  With  him 
it  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  ego- 
tism than  of  self-conceit,  and  it  therefore 
made  him  always  restless  and  continu- 
ally dissatisfied.  But  no  effort  was  too 
great  for  Madame  Recamier's  devotion. 
Her  friends  looked  upon  her  sacrifices 
with  feelings  of  mingled  regret  and  admi- 
ration, but  she  herself  was  unconscious 
of  them.  They  were  simply  a  labor  of 
love ;  and  much  as  her  tranquillity  must 
have  been  disturbed  at  times  by  the  ca- 
prices and  exactions  of  this  moody,  mel- 
ancholy man,  she  was  probably  happy  in 
beinjr  allowed  to  sacrifice  herself.  Of 
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the  success  of  her  efforts  Salute  -  Beuve 
thus  gracefully  speaks:  —  "Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  never  more  ingenious  in 
amusing  Louis  XIV.  than  Madame  Re- 
camier in  interesting  Chateaubriand.  '  I 
have  always  remarked,'  said  Boileau,  on 
returning  from  Versailles,  '  that,  when 
the  conversation  does  not  turn  on  him- 
self, the  King  directly  gets  tired,  and  is 
either  ready  to  yawn  or  to  go  away.' 
Every  great  poet,  when  he  is  growing 
old,  is  a  little  like  Louis  XIV.  in  this 
respect.  Madame  Recarnier  had  each 
day  a  thousand  pleasant  contrivances  to 
excite  and  flatter  him.  She  assembled 
from  all  quarters  friends  for  him,  —  new 
admirers.  She  chained  us  all  to  the  feet 
of  her  idol  with  links  of  gold." 

One  of  her  most  successful  efforts  in 
amusing  him  was  the  reading  of  "  Les 
Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe "  to  a  select 
and  admiring  audience  at  the  Abbaye. 
He  first  read  them  in  private  to  Madame 
Recamier,  who  passed  judgment  upon 
them,  and  they  were  then  read  aloud  by 
M.  Charles  Lenormant.  This  device  work- 
ed like  a  charm ;  everybody  applauded, 
and  the  author  was  content.  The  per- 
sonal interest  attached  to  the  chief  par- 
ties concerned,  no  doubt,  made  these 
readings  very  delightful.  But  it  would 
now  be  impossible  for  any  reader  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Memoirs  themselves. 
Out  of  France  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  egotistical  piece  of  self-portrait- 
ure. Chateaubriand  is  not  quite  so  osten- 
tatious in  his  egotism  as  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  who  headed  the  chapters  in  his 
"  Memoires  et  Melanges,"  "  De  moi  pen- 
dant le  jour,"  "  De  moi  pendant  la  nuit," 
"  De  moi  encore,"  "  Memoire  pour  mon 
coeur  "  ;  still  he  parades  himself  on  ev- 
ery possible  occasion,  and  not  always  to 
his  own  advantage.  His  conduct  in  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  single  man  in  an  .Eng- 
lish family  who  were  kind  to  him  during 
his  exile,  thereby  engaging  the  dau^h- 
ter's  affections,  is  entirely  inexcusable. 
That  a  person  of  Madame  Recamier's 
good  judgment  did  not  perceive  the  dis- 
credit that  must  attach  to  such  reve- 
lations is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 


supposing  her  blind  to  Chateaubriand's 
follies.  But  with  all  her  partiality,  it 
is  still  surprising  that  she  should  have 
given  her  sanction  to  his  deliberate  and 
cold  analysis  of  the  character  of  his  par- 
ents, and  his  equally  heartless  and  selfish 
reflections  on  his  marriage. 

Chateaubriand  married  simply  to  please 
his  sisters,  feeling  that  he  "  had  none  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  husband,"  and  for 
years  he  seemed  entirely  oblivious  of  his 
wife's  existence.  After  he  gave  up  his 
wandering  life,  and  became  distinguish- 
ed, he  treated  her  with  more  considera- 
tion. Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was  a 
pretty,  delicate  woman,  of  quick  natu- 
ral intelligence.  M.  Danielo,  Chateau- 
briand's secretary,  has  written  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  her,  which  is  affixed 
to  her  husband's,  memoirs.  She  was  a 
person  of  eccentric  habits,  but  of  a  warm 
heart  and  lively  sensibilities,  and  was 
devoted  to  her  religious  duties  and  the 
Infirmary  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  pro- 
fessed a  great  contempt  for  literature, 
and  asserted  that  she  had  never  read  a 
line  of  her  husband's  works ;  but  this 
was  regarded  as  an  affectation.  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand  was  not  an  amiable 
person,  but  very  frank  and  sincere.  She 
often  reproached  herself  for  her  faults 
and  love  of  contradiction.  Though  she 
appears  to  have  loved  her  husband,  she 
was  not  blind  to  his  weaknesses,  and  he 
was  afraid  of  her  sallies.  So  vain  and 
sensitive  a  man  could  not  feel  comfort- 
able in  the  society  of  a  woman  of  her 
keen  penetration,  and  her  wit  was  not 
always  tempered  by  discretion.  Ma- 
dame Recamier  gained  by  the  contrast. 
She  believed  in  him,  and  "  there  are 
few  things  so  pleasant,"  says  a  writer  in 
Eraser,  "  as  to  have  a  woman  at  hand 
that  believes  in  you."  Madame  Reca- 
mier's insight  never  disturbed  Chateau- 
briand, for  it  was  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 
intellect.  It  was  not  a  critical  analysis 
that  probes  and  dissects,  but  a  sympathy 
that  cheered  and  tranquillized.  There 
could  be  but  little  in  common  between 
two  such  women,  though  they  were  on 
friendly  terms;  and  when  Chateaubriand 
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left  his  wife  in  Paris,  he  always  com- 
mended her  to  Madame  Recamier's  care. 
On  one  occasion  he  writes,  —  "I  must 
again  request  you  to  go  and  see  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand,  who  complains  that 
she  has  not  seen  you.  What  would  you 
have  ?  Since  you  have  become  associat- 
ed in  my  life,  it  is  necessary  to  share  it 
fully." 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  Madame 
Recamier's  sentiments  toward  the  wife 
of  her  friend,  except  a  significant  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Chateaubriand's  letters: 
—  "  Your  judgments  are  very  severe  on 
the  Rue  du  Bac.*  But  think  of  the 
difference  of  habit.  If  you  look  upon 
her  occupations  as  trifles,  she  may  on 
her  side  think  the  same  with  regard  to 
yours.  It  is  only  necessary  to  change 
the  point  of  view." 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand  died  in 
February,  1847,  from  the  effects  of  diet- 
ing. A  few  months  after  her  death  her 
husband  offered  himself  in  marriage  to 
Madame  Recamier,  who  rejected  him. 
"  Why  should  we  marry  ?  "  she  said. 
"  There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
taking  care  of  you  at  our  age.  If  you 
find  solitude  oppressive,  I  am  willing  to 
live  with  you.  The  world,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  do  justice  to  the  purity  of  our 
friendship,  and  sanction  all  my  efforts 
to  render  your  old  age  comfortable  and 
happy.  If  we  were  younger,  I  would  not 
hesitate,  —  I  would  accept  with  joy  the 
right  to  consecrate  my  life  to  you.  Tears 
and  blindness  have  given  me  that  right. 
Let  us  change  nothing." 

We  have  heard  this  refusal  of  Madame 
Recamier's  urged  as  a  proof  that  she  did 
not  love  Chateaubriand ;  but  when  we 
consider  their  respective  ages  at  the  time, 
this  objection  has  little  weight.  Chateau- 
briand was  seventy-nine ;  Madame  Reca- 
mier seventy.  The  former  was  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  his  mind  was  vis- 
ibly failing.  Madame  Recamier  was  keen- 
ly sensible  of  the  decay  of  his  faculties, 
though  she  succeeded  so  well  in  conceal- 
ing the  fact  from  others  that  few  of  the 
*  Madame  de  Chateaubriand. 


habitual  visitors  at  the  Abbaye  recog- 
nized its  extent.  The  reason  she  gave 
to  her  friends  for  refusing  him  was  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one.  She  said  that 
his  daily  visit  to  her  was  his  only  diver- 
sion, and  he  would  lose  that,  if  she  mar- 
ried him. 

The  record  of  these  last  years  of  Ma- 
dame Recamier's  life  is  inexpressibly 
touching,  telling  as  it  does  of  self-deni- 
al, patient  suffering,  and  silent  devotion. 
To  avert  the  blindness  which  was  gradual- 
ly stealing  upon  her,  she  submitted  to  an 
operation,  which  might  have  been  success- 
ful, had  she  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  her 
physicians.  But  Ballancbe  lay  dying  in 
the  opposite  house,  and,  true  to  the  noble 
instincts  of  her  heart,  she  could  not  let 
the  friend  who  had  loved  her  so  long  and 
well  die  alone.  She  crossed  the  street, 
and  took  her  place  by  his  bedside,  thus 
sealing  her  own  fate,  for  all  hopes  of  re- 
covering her  sight  were  lost.  Her  health 
also  was  extremely  delicate ;  but,  much  as 
she  needed  quiet  and  repose,  she  kept  up 
her  relations  with  society  and  held  her 
receptions  for  Chateaubriand's  sake.  But 
both  their  lives  were  fast  approaching  to 
a  close.  Chateaubriand  died  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1848.  For  some  time  before  his 
death  he  was  speechless,  but  kept  his  dy- 
ing eyes  fixed  upon  Madame  Recamier. 
She  could  not  see  him,  and  this  dark, 
dreary  silence  filled  her  soul  with  de- 
spair. 

Madame  Recamier  shed  no  tears  over 
her  loss,  and  uttered  no  lamentations. 
She  received  the  condolences  of  her 
friends  with  gratitude,  and  strove  to  in- 
terest herself  in  their  pursuits.  But  a 
deadly  paleness,  which  never  left  her, 
spread  over  her  face,  and  "  the  sad  smile 
on  her  lips  was  heart-breaking."  Sight-, 
less  and  sad,  it  was  time  for  her  to  die. 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Montrnorency,  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  had  long  since  de- 
parted. Ballanche  was  gone,  and  now 
Chateaubriand.  She  survived  the  latter 
only  eleven  months.  Stricken  with  chol- 
era the  following  summer,  her  illness  was 
short,  but  severe,  and  her  last  words  to 
Madame  Lenormant,  who  bent  over  her, 
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were,  "  Nous  nous  reiwrons, — nous  nous 
reverrons."  • 

So  impalpable  was  the  attraction  that 
brought  the  world  to  the  feet  of  Ma- 
dame Recamier  that  it  is  interesting  to 
analyze  it.  It  did  not  lie  in  her  beau- 
ty and  wealth  alone  ;  for  she  lost  the 
one,  while  time  blighted  the  other.  Nor 
was  it  due  to  power  of  will ;  for  she 
was  not  great  intellectually.  And  had 
she  been  a  person  of  strong  convictions, 
she  would  never  have  been  so  univer- 
sally popular.  As  it  was,  she  pleased 
equally  persons  of  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion and  principle.  Her  instinctive  co- 
quetry can  partly  account  for  her  sway 
over  men,  but  not  over  women.  What, 
then,  was  the  secret  of  her  influence  ? 
It  lay  in  the  subtile  power  of  a  marvel- 
lous tact.  This  tact  had  its  roots  deep 
in  her  nature.  It  was  part  and  parcel 
of  herself,  the  distinguishing  trait  in  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities.  Though 
nurtured  and  ripened  by  experience,  it 
was  not  the  offspring  of  art.  It  was  an 
effect,  not  a  cause, — not  simply  the  result 
of  an  intense  desire  to  please,  regulated 
by  a  fine  intuitive  perception,  but  of 
higher,  finer  characteristics,  such  as  nat- 
uraj  sweetness  of  temper,  kindness  of 
heart,  and  forgetfulness  of  self.  Her  suc- 
cesses were  the  triumph  of  impulse  rather 
than  of  design.  In  order  to  please  she 
did  not  study  character,  she  divined  it. 
Keenly  alive  to  outward  influences,  and 
losing  in  part  her  own  personality  when 
coming  in  contact  with  that  of  others,  she 
readily  adapted  herself  to  their  moods, 
—  and  her  apprehension  was  quick,  if 
not  profound.  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  feel  one's  self  understood,  and  every 
person  who  talked  with  Madame  Reca- 
mier enjoyed  this  pleasant  consciousness. 
No  one  felt  a  humiliating  sense  of  infe- 
riority in  her  presence,  and  this  was  ow- 
ing as  much  to  the  character  of  her  intel- 
lect as  to  her  tact.  Partial  friends  de- 
tected genius  in  her  conversation  and  let- 
ters, and  tried  to  excite  her  to  literary 
effort ;  but  other  and  stronger  evidence 
forces  us  to  look  upon  such  praise  as  mere 


delicate  flattery.  -A  woman  more  beau- 
tiful than  gifted  was  far  more  likely  to  be 
gratified  by  a  compliment  to  her  intellect 
than  to  her  personal  charms,  as  Madame 
de  Stael  was  more  delighted  at  an  allu- 
sion to  the  beauty  of  her  neck  and  arms 
than  to  the  merits  of  "  L'Allemagne " 
or  "  Corinne."  But  if  Madame  Recamier 
did  not  possess  genius,  she  had  unerring 
instincts  which  stood  her  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
her  mind,  if  not  original,  was  appreciative. 
The  genuine  admiration  she  felt  for  her 
literary  friends  stimulated  as  well  as  grat- 
ified them.  She  drew  them  out,  and,  daz- 
zled by  their  own  brilliancy,  they  gave 
her  credit  for  thoughts  which  were  in  re- 
ality their  own.  To  this  faculty  of  intel- 
ligent appreciation  was  joined  another 
still  more  captivating.  She  was  a  good 
listener.  "  Blen  ecouter  c*est  presque  re- 
pondre,"  quotes  Jean  Paul  from  Mari- 
vaux,  and  Sainte-Beuve  said  of  Madame 
Recamier  that  she  listened  "  avec  seduc- 
tion." She  was  also  an  extremely  in- 
dulgent and  charitable  person,  and  was 
severe  neither  on  the  faults  nor  on  the 
foibles  of  others.  "  No  one  knew  so  well 
as  she  how  to  spread  balm  on  the  wounds 
that  are  never  acknowledged,  how  to 
calm  and  exorcise  the  bitterness  of  ri- 
valry or  literary  animosity.  For  moral 
chagrins  and  imaginary  sorrows,  which 
are  so  intense  in  some  natures,  she  was, 
par  excellence,  the  Sister  of  Charity." 
The  repose  of  her  manner  made  this 
sympathy  more  effective.  Hers  was  not 
a  stormy  nature,  but  calm  and  equable. 
If  she  had  emotion  to  master,  it  was  mas- 
tered in  secret,  and  not  a  ripple  on  the 
surface  betrayed  the  agitation  beneath. 
She  had  no  nervous  likes  or  dislikes,  no 
changeful  humors,  few  unequal  moods. 
She  did  not  sparkle  and  then  die  out.  The 
fire  was  always  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
the  lamp  serenely  burning.  Some  wom- 
en charm  by  their  mutability ;  she  at- 
tracted by  her  uniformity.  But  in  her 
uniformity  there  was  no  monotony.  Like 
the  continuous  murmur  of  a  brook,  it 
gladdened  as  well  as  soothed. 

It  was  probably  these  sweet  womanly 
qualities,  together  with  the  meekness  with 
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which  she  bore  her  honors,  that  endear- 
ed her  to  her  feminine  friends.  All  her 
life  had  been  a  series  of  triumphs,  which 
were  not  won  by  any  conscious  effort  on 
her  part,  but  were  spontaneous  gifts  of 
fortune,  — 

"  As  though  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 
Had  fallen  upon  her  from  the  sky." 

Yet  her  manner  was  entirely  free  from 
pretension  or  self-assertion. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
things  about  Madame  Recamier,  that  one 
who  had  been  so  petted  from  childhood, 
so  exposed  to  pernicious  influences,  should 
have  continued  unspoiled  by  adulation, 
uncorrupted  by  example.  The  gay  life 
she  led  was  calculated  to  make  her  selfish 
and  arrogant,  yet  she  was  to  an  eminent 
degree  self-sacrificing  and  gentle.  Con- 
stant in  her  affections,  she  never  lost  a 
friend  through  waywardness,  or  alienated 
any  by  indifference.  It  has  been  prettily 
said  of  her,  that  she  brought  the  art  of 
friendship  to  perfection.  Coquettish  she 
was, — seldom  capricious.  Her  coquetry 
was  owing  more  to  an  instinctive  desire 
to  please  than  to  any  systematic  attempt 
to  swell  the  list  of  her  conquests.  She 
had  received  the  gift  of  fascination  at 
her  birth :  and  can  a  woman  be  fascinat- 
ing who  has  not  a  touch  of  coquetry  ? 
It  was  as  natural  in  Madame  Recamier  to 
charm  as  it  was  to  breathe.  It  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  her  nature,  which  her  unnatu- 
ral position  developed  and  fostered  to  a 
reprehensible  extent.  But  while  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  loved,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  consciousness  of  this  power,  she 
never  carried  her  flirtations  so  far  as  to 
lose  her  own  self-respect  or  the  respect 
of  her  admirers.  She  was  ever  digni- 
fied and  circumspect,  though  gracious 
and  captivating.  To  most  of  her  lovers, 
therefore,  she  was  more  a  goddess  whom 
they  worshipped  than  a  woman  whom 
they  loved.  Ballanche  compared  her  to 
the  solitary  phoenix,  nourished  by  per- 
fumes, and  living  in  the  purest  regions 
of  the  air, — 

"  Who  sings  to  the  last  his  own  death-lay, 
And  in  music  and  perfume  dies  away." 


It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  men  who 
began  by  loving  her  passionately  usual- 
ly ended  by  becoming  her  true  friends. 
Still  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
exceptions  which  her  biographer  does  not 
care  to  dwell  upon,  but  which  the  more 
candid  Sainte-Beuve  acknowledges,  giv- 
ing as  his  authority  Madame  Recamier, 
who  was  fond  of  talking  over  the  past 
with  her  new  friends.  "  '  C'est  une  raa- 
niere,'  disait  -  elle,  '  de  mettre  du  passe 
devant  I'amitie.' "  The  subtile  and  piquant 
critic  cannot  resist  saying,  in  regard  to 
these  reminiscences,  that  "  elle  se  souae- 
nait  avec  gout."  Still,  pleasant  as  her 
recollections  were,  she  often  looked  back 
self-reproachfully  upon  passages  of  her 
youth  ;  and  Sainte  -  Beuve,  though  he 
calls  her  coquetry  "  une  coquetterie  ange- 
lique,"  recognizes  it  as  a  blemish.  "  She, 
who  was  so  good,  brought  sorrow  to  many 
hearts,  not  only  to  indignant  and  soured 
men,  but  to  poor  feminine  rivals,  whom 
she  sacrificed  and  wounded  without  know- 
ing it.  It  is  the  dark  side  of  her  life,  which 
she  lived  to  comprehend." 

This  "  dark  side  "  suggests  itself.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  record  of  Madame 
Recamier's  conquests  without  thinking 
of  women  slighted  and  neglected  for  her 
sake.  The  greater  number  of  her  admir- 
ers were  married  men.  That  their  wives 
did  not  hate  this  all-conquering  woman  is 
strange  indeed;  that  they  witnessed  her 
triumphs  unmoved  is  scarcely  credible. 
For,  while  French  society  allows  great 
laxity  in  such  matters,  and  a  domestic  hus- 
band, as  we  understand  the  term,  is  a  rar- 
ity, still  French  wives,  we  imagine,  differ 
very  little  from  other  women  in  wishing 
to  be  considered  a  first  object.  Public 
desertion  is  rarely  relished  even  where 
there  is  no  affection  to  be  wounded,  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to  love  to  be  jealous. 
But  whatever  heart-aches  and  jealousies 
were  caused  by  Madame  Recamier's  con- 
quests, they  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
In  her  voluminous  correspondence  we 
find  tender  letters  from  husbands  side  by 
side  with  friendly  notes  from  their  wives. 
Her  biographer  parades  the  latter  with 
some  ostentation,  as  a  proof  of  the  friend- 
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ship  these  women  entertained  for  Ma- 
dame Recamier.  That  they  respected 
her  is  evident ;  that  they  loved  her  is 
not  so  apparent.  Mere  complimentary 
notes  prove  but  little.  He  must  be  but 
a  superficial  judge  of  life  who  draws 
decided  conclusions  simply  from  appear- 
ances. Madame  Lucien  Bonaparte  might 
invite  Madame  Recamier  to  her  fetes ; 
but  the  consciousness  that  all  her  world 
knew  that  her  husband  was  epris  with 
her  beautiful  guest  did  not  tend  to  make 
her  cordial  at  heart.  Madame  Moreau, 
young  and  lovely,  might  visit  her  inti- 
mately, and  even  cherish  friendship  for 
her ;  but  she  could  scarcely  be  an  indif- 
ferent spectator,  when  the  great  General 
demanded  a  white  ribbon  from  her  friend's 
dress  as  a  favor,  and  afterward  wrote  to 
her  that  he  had  worn  it  in  every  battle, 
and  that  it  had  been  the  talisman  that  led 
him  on  to  victory.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
Madame  de  Montmorency  and  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand,  unloved  wives,  saw 
without  a  pang  another  woman  possess 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  in  vain. 
But,  if  they  suffered,  it  was  in  secret ; 
and,  moreover,  they  did  justice  to  the 
character  of  their  rival.  Madame  Reca- 
mier's  reputation  was  compromised  nei- 
ther in  their  eyes  nor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Society  is  seldom  just  to  any 
woman  whose  career  in  life  is  exception- 
al ;  but  to  her  it  was  not  only  just,  but 
indulgent.  When  we  reflect  upon  her 
peculiar  position,  so  exposed  to  injuri- 
ous suspicions,  the  doubtful  reputation  of 
some  of  her  associates,  the  character  for 
gallantry  possessed  by  many  of  her  avow- 
ed admirers,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  she  should  have  escaped  calumny. 
The  few  scandals  caused  by  some  of  her 
early  indiscretions  were  soon  dissipated, 
and  she  lived  down  all  unpleasant  rumors. 
She,  indeed,  seemed  to  possess  some  tal- 
isman, as  potent  as  the  magic  ring  that 
bewitched  King  Charlemagne,  by  whose 
spell  she  disarmed  envy  and  silenced  de- 
traction. This  attaching  power  she  ex- 


ercised on  every  person  who  came  with- 
in the  sphere  of  her  influence.  Even 
the  gossiping  Duchess  D'Abrantes  has 
only  words  of  respectful  admiration  for 
her.  The  preconceived  prejudices  of 
Madame  Swetchine,  whom  Miss  Muloch 
numbers  among  her  "  Good  Women," 
vanished  at  a  first  interview.  She  wrote 
to  her, — "  I  found  myself  a  captive  before 
I  dreamt  of  defending  myself.  I  yielded 
at  once  to  that  penetrating  and  undefin- 
able  charm  which  you  exert  even  over 
those  persons  to  whom  you  are  indiffer- 
ent." Madame  de  -Genlis,  equally  preju- 
diced, was  alike'subdued.  She  made  Ma- 
dame Recamier  the  heroine  of  a  novel, 
and  addressed  letters  to  her  full  of  affec- 
tionate admiration  and  extravagant  flat- 
tery. "You  are  one  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the  age,"  she  writes,  "  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  amiable.  .  .  .  You  can 
look  back'  upon  the  past  without  remorse. 
At  any  age  this  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
privileges,  but  at  our  time  of  life  it  is 
invaluable."  Madame  Lenormant,  even 
more  enthusiastic,  calls  her  a  saint,  which 
she  certainly  was  not,  but  a  gracious 
woman  of  the  world.  Some  acts  of  her 
life  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  They 
tarnish  the  lustre  of  an  otherwise  irre- 
proachable career.  Still,  when  we  think 
of  the  low  tone  of  morals  prevalent  in 
her  youth,  together  with  her  many  and 
great  temptations,  it  is  surprising  that 
she  should  have  preserved  her  purity  of 
heart,  and  earned  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  contempo- 
raries. No  woman  has  ever  received 
more  universal  and  uniform  homage,  or 
has  been  more  deeply  lamented.  Her 
death  left  a  void  in  French  society  that 
has  never  been  filled.  The  salon,  which, 
from  its  origin  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  so  vital  an  element  in  Paris  Hfe,  no 
longer  exists.  That  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  was  the  first;  that  of  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois  the  last.  "  On  se  re'unit 
encore,  on  donne  des  fetes  splendides,  on 
ne  cause  plus." 
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THE  WELLFLEET  OYSTERMAN. 


HAVING  walked  about  eight  miles 
since  we  struck  the  beach,  and  passed 
the  boundary  between  Wellfleet  and 
Truro,  a  stone  post  in  the  sand,  —  for 
even  this  sand  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  town  or  another,  —  we  turn- 
ed inland  over  barren  hills  and  valleys, 
•whither  the  sea,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
follow  us,  and,  tracing  up  a  hollow,  dis- 
covered two  or  three  sober-looking  houses 
within  half  a  mile,  uncommonly  near  the 
eastern  coast.  Their  garrets  were  ap- 
parently so  full  of  chambers  that  their 
roofs  could  hardly  lie  down  straight,  and 
•we  did  not  doubt  that  there  was  room 
for  us  there.  Houses  near  the  sea  are 
generally  low  and  broad.  These  were  a 
story  and  a  half  high ;  but  if  you  merely 
counted  the  windows  in  their  gable-ends, 
you  would  think  that  there  were  many 
stories  more,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
half-story  was  the  only  one  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  illustrated.  The  great  num- 
ber of  windows  in  the  ends  of  the  houses, 
and  their  irregularity  in  size  and  posi- 
tion, here  and  elsewhere  on  the  Cape, 
struck  us  agreeably,  —  as  if  each  of  the 
various  occupants  who  had  their  cunabu- 
la  behind  had  punched  a  hole  where  his 
necessities  required  it,  and  according  to 
his  size  and  stature,  without  regard  to 
outside  effect.  There  were  windows  for 
the  grown  folks,  and  windows  for  the 
children,  —  three  or  four  apiece :  as  a 
certain  man  had  a  large  hole  cut  in  his 
barn-door  for  the  cat,  and  another  small- 
er one  for  the  kitten.  Sometimes  they 
were  so  low  under  the  eaves  that  I 
thought  they  must  have  perforated  the 
plate  -  beam  for  another  apartment,  and 
I  noticed  some  which  were  triangular,  to 
fit  that  part  more  exactly.  The  ends  of 
the  houses  had  thus  as  many  muzzles  as 
a  revolver ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  have 
the  same  habit  of  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dows that  some  of  our  neighbors  have,  a 
traveller  must  stand  a  small  chance  with 
them. 


Generally,  the  old-fashioned  and  un- 
painted  houses  on  the  Cape  looked  more 
comfortable,  as  well  as  picturesque,  than 
the  modern  and  more  pretending  ones, 
which  were  less  in  harmony  with  the 
scenery,  and  less  firmly  planted. 

These  houses  were  on  the  shores  of  a 
chain  of  ponds,  seven  in  number,  the 
source  of  a  small  stream  called  Herring 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Bay. 
There  are  many  Herring  Rivers  on  the 
Cape :  they  will,  perhaps,  be  more  nu- 
merous than  herrings  soon.  We  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  the  first  house,  but  its 
inhabitants  were  all  gone  away.  In  the 
mean  while  we  saw  the  occupants  of  the 
next  one  looking  out  of  the  window  at  us, 
and  before  we  reached  it  an  old  woman 
came  out  and  fastened  the  door  of  her 
bulkhead,  and  went  in  again.  Never- 
theless, we  did  not  hesitate  to  knock  at 
her  door,  when  a  grizzly -looking  man 
appeared,  whom  we  took  to  be  sixty  or 
seventy  years  old.  He  asked  us,  at  first, 
suspiciously,  where  we  were  from, .  and 
what  our  business  was ;  to  which  we  re- 
turned plain  answers. 

"  How  far  is  Concord  from  Boston  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Twenty  miles  by  railroad." 

"  Twenty  miles  by  railroad,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"  Did  n't  you  ever  hear  of  Concord  of 
Revolutionary  fame  ?  " 

"  Did  n't  I  ever  hear  of  Concord  ? 
Why,  I  heard  the  guns  fire  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill."  (They  hear  the  sound 
of  heavy  cannon  across'  the  Bay.)  "  I 
am  almost  ninety  :  I  am  eighty-eight  year 
old.  I  was  fourteen  year  old  at  the  time 
of  Concord  Fight,  —  and  where  were 
you  then  ?  " 

We  were  obliged  to  confess  that  we 
were  not  in  the  fight. 

"  Well,  walk  in,  we  '11  leave  it  to  the 
women,"  said  he. 

So  we  walked  in,  surprised,  and  sat 
down,  an  old  woman  taking  our  hats  and 
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bundles,  and  the  old  man  continued, 
drawing  up  to  the  large,  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  — 

"  I  am  a  poor  good-for-nothing  crittur, 
as  Isaiah  says;  I  am  all  broken  down 
this  year.  I  am  under  petticoat-govern- 
ment here." 

The  family  consisted  of  the  old  man, 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  who  appeared 
nearly  as  old  as  her  mother, — a  fool,  her 
son,  (a  brutish-looking,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  prominent  lower  face,  who  was 
standing  by  the  hearth  when  we  enter- 
ed, but  immediately  went  out,)  and  a 
little  boy  of  ten. 

While  my  companion  talked  with  the 
•women,  1  talked  to  the  old  man.  They 
said  that  he  was  old  and  foelish,  but  he 
was  evidently  too  knowing  for  them. 

"  These  women,"  said  he  to  me,  "  are 
both  of  them  poor  good-for-nothing  crit- 
turs.  This  one  is  my  wife.  I  married 
her  sixty-four  years  ago.  She,  is  eighty- 
four  years  old,  and  as  deaf  as  an  adder, 
and  the  other  is  not  much  better." 

He  thought  well  of  the  Bible,  —  or  at 
least  he  spoke  well,  and  did  not  think  ill, 
of  it,  for  that  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent for  a  man  of  his  age.  He  said  that 
he  had  read  it  attentively  for  many 
years,  and  he  had  much  of  it  at  his 
tongue's  end.  He  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  own  nothing- 
ness, and  would  repeatedly  exclaim,  — 

"  I  am  a  nothing.  What  I  gather 
from  my  Bible  is  just  this :  that  man  is  a 
poor  good-for-nothing  crittur,  and  every- 
thing is  just  as  God  sees  fit  and  dis- 
poses." 

"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  —  "I  am  not 
ashamed  to  tell  my  name.  My  name  is 

.     My  great-grandfather  came 

over  from  England  and  settled  here." 

He  was  an  old  Wellfleet  oysterman, 
who  had  acquired  a  competency  in  that 
business,  and  had  sons  still  engaged  in  it. 

Nearly  all  the  oyster-shops  and  stands 
in  Massachusetts,  I  am  told,  are  supplied 
and  kept  by  natives  of  Wellfleet,  and  a 
part  of  this  town  is  still  called  Billings- 
gate, from  the  oysters  having  been  for- 


merly planted  there ;  but  the  native  oys- 
ters are  said  to  have  died  in  1770.  Va- 
rious causes  are  assigned  for  this,  such  as 
a  ground  frost,  the  carcasses  of  black- 
fish  kept  to  rot  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  most  common  account  of 
the  matter  is,  —  and  I  find  that  a  similar 
superstition  with  regard  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  fishes  exists  almost  everywhere, 
—  that,  when  Wellfleet  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  neighboring  towns  about  the 
right  to  gather  them,  yellow  specks  ap- 
peared in  them,  and  Providence  caused 
them  to  disappear.  A  few  years  ago 
sixty  thousand  bushels  were  annually 
brought  from  the  South  and  planted  in 
the  harbor  of  Wellfleet  till  they  attained 
"  the  proper  relish  of  Billingsgate  " ;  but 
now  they  are  imported  commonly  full- 
grown,  and  laid  down  near  their  mar- 
kets, at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  where  the 
water,  being  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh, 
suits  them  better.  The  business  was  said 
to  be  still  good  and  improving. 

The  old  man  said  that  the  oysters 
were  liable  to  freeze  in  the  winter,  if 
planted  too  high ;  but  if  it  were  not  "  so 
cold  as  to  strain  their  eyes,"  they  were 
not  injured.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Brunswick  have  noticed  that  "  ice  will 
not  form  over  an  oyster-bed,  .unless  the 
cold  is  very  intense  indeed ;  and  when 
the  bays  are  frozen  over,  the  oyster-beds 
are  easily  discovered  by  the  water  above 
them  remaining  unfrozen,  or,  as  the 
French  residents  say,  deyble."  Our  host 
said  that  they  kept  them  in  cellars  all 
winter. 

"  Without  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Without  anything  to  eat  or  drink," 
he  answered. 

"  Can  the  oysters  move  ?  " 

"  Just  as  much  as  my  shoe." 

But  when  I  caught  him  saying  that 

they  "  bedded  themselves  down  in  the 

sand,  flat  side  up,  round  side  down,"  I 

told  him  that  my  shoe  could  not  do  that, 

without  the  aid   of  my  foot  in   it;   at 

which  he  said  that  they  merely  settled 

down  as  they  grew ;    if  put  down  in  a 

square,  they  would  be  found  so ;  bat  the 
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clam  could  move  quite  fast.  I  have  since 
been  told  by  oystermen  of  Long  Island, 
where  the  oyster  is  still  indigenous  and 
abundant,  that  they  are  found  in  large 
masses  attached  to  the  parent  in  their 
midst,  and  are  so  taken  up  with  their 
tongs ;  in  which  case,  they  say,  the  age  of 
the  young  proves  that  there  could  have 
been  no  motion  for  five  or  six  years  at 
least.  And  Buckland,  in  his  "  Curiosi- 
ties of  Natural  History,"  (page  50,)  says, 
—  "  An  oyster,  who  has  once  taken  up 
his  position  and  fixed  himself  when  quite 
young,  can  never  make  a  change.  Oys- 
ters, nevertheless,  that  have  not  fixed 
themselves,  but  remain  loose  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  have  the  power  of  loco- 
motion ;  they  open  their  shells  to  their 
fullest  extent,  and  then  suddenly  con- 
tracting them,  the  expulsion  of  the  water 
forwards  gives  a  motion  backwards.  A 
fisherman  at  Guernsey  told  me  that  he 
had  frequently  seen  oysters  moving  in 
this  way." 

Some  still  entertain  the  question  wheth- 
er the  oyster  was  indigenous  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  whether  Wellfleet  Har- 
bor was  a  natural  habitat  of  this  fish  ;  but, 
to  say  nething  of  the  testimony  of  old 
oystermen,  which,  I  think,  is  quite  con- 
clusive, though  the  native  oyster  may  now 
be  extinct  there,  I  saw  that  their  shells, 
opened  by  the  Indians,  were  strewn  all 
over  the  Cape.  Indeed,  the  Cape  was  at 
first  thickly  settled  by  Indians  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  these  and  other  fish. 
We  saw  many  traces  of  their  occupancy, 
after  this,  in  Truro,  near  Great  Hollow, 
and  at  High -Head,  near  East -Harbor 
River, — oysters,  clams,  cockles,  and  other 
shells,  mingled  with  ashes  and  the  bones  of 
deer  and  other  quadrupeds.  I  picked  up 
half  a  dozen  arrow-heads,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  could  have  filled  my  pockets  with 
them.  The  Indians  lived  about  the  edg- 
es of  the  swamps,  then  probably  in  some 
instances  ponds,  for  shelter  and  water. 
Moreover,  Champlain,  in  the  edition  of 
his  "Voyages"  printed  in  1613,  says 
that  in  the  year  1606  he  and  Poitrin- 
court  explored  a  harbor  (Barnstable 
Harbor?)  in  the  southerly  part  of  what 


is  now  called  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  lati- 
tude 42°,  about  five  leagues  south,  one 
point  west  of  Cap  Blanc,  (Cape  Cod,)  and 
there  they  found  many  good  oysters, 
and  they  named  it  Le  Port  aux  Huistres 
(Oyster-Harbor).  In  one  edition  of  his 
map,  (1032,)  the  "  R.  aux  Escailles"  is 
drawn  emptying  into  the  same  part  of 
the  Bay,  and  on  the  map  "  Novi  Belgii" 
in  Ogilby's  "  America,"  (1670,)  the  words 
"  Port  aux  Huistres"  are  set  against 
the  same  place.  Also  William  Wood, 
who  left  New  England  in  1633,  speaks, 
in  his  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  pub- 
lished in  1634,  of  "  a  great  oyster-bank" 
in  Charles  River,  and  of  another  in  the 
Mystic,  each  of  which  obstructed  the  nav- 
igation. "•  The  oysters,"  he  says,"  "  be 
great  ones,  in  form  of  a  shoe-horn  ;  some 
be  a  foot  long ;  these  breed  on  certain 
banks  that  are  bare  every  spring -tide. 
This  fish  without  the  shell  is  so  big  that 
it  must  admit  of  a  division  before  you 
can  well  get  it  into  your  mouth."  Oys- 
ters are  still  found  there.  (See,  also, 
Thomas  Morton's  "  New  English  Ca- 
naan," page  90.) 

Our  host  told  us  that  the  sea-clam,  or 
hen,  was  not  easily  obtained ;  it  was  rak- 
ed up,  but  never  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
only  cast  ashore  there  in  small  quantities 
in  storms.  The  fisherman  sometimes 
wades  in  water  several  feet  deep,  and 
thrusts  a  pointed  stick  into  the  sand  be- 
fore him.  When  this  enters  between  the 
valves  of  a  clam,  he  closes  them  on  it,  and 
is  drawn  out.  The  clam  has  been  known 
to  catch  and  hold  coot  and  teal  which 
were  preying  on  it.  I  chanced  to  be 
on  the  bank  of  the  Acushnet  at  New 
Bedford  one  day,  watching  some  ducks, 
when  a  man  informed  me,  that,  having 
let  out  his  young  ducks  to  seek  their 
food  amid  the  samphire  (Salicornia)  and 
other  weeds  along  the  river-side  at  low 
tide  that  morning,  at  length  he  noticed 
that  one  remained  stationary  amid  the 
weeds,  something  preventing  it  from  fol- 
lowing the  others,  and  on  going  to  it  he 
found  its  foot  tightly  shut  in  a  quahaug's 
shell.  He  took  up  both  together,  car- 
ried them  home,  and  his  wife,  opening 
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the  shell  with  a  knife,  released  the  duck 
and  cooked  the  quahaug.  The  old  man 
said  that  the  great  clams  were  good 
to  eat,  but  that  they  always  took  out  a 
certain  part,  which  was  poisonous,  be- 
fore cooking  them.  "  People  said  it 
would  kill  a  cat."  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  had  eaten  a  large  one  entire  that 
afternoon,  but  began  to  think  that  I  was 
tougher  than  a  cat.  He  stated  that  ped- 
dlers came  round  there,  and  sometimes 
tried  to  sell  the  women-folks  a  skimmer, 
but  he  told  them  that  their  Avomen  had 
got  a  better  skimmer  than  they  could 
make,  in  the  shell  of  their  clams ;  it 
was  shaped  just  right  for  this  purpose. 
They  call  them  "  skim-alls  "  in  some  pla- 
ces. He  also  said  that  the  sun-squawl 
was  poisonous  to  handle,  and  when  the 
sailors  came  across  it,  they  did  not  med-  • 
die  with  it,  but  hove  it  out  of  their 
way.  I  told  him  that  I  had  handled  it 
that  afternoon,  and  had  felt  no  ill  effects 
as  yet.  But  he  said  it  made  the  hands 
itch,  especially  if  they  had  previously 
been  scratched,  —  or  if  I  put  it  into  my 
bosom,  I  should  find  out  what  it  was. 

He  informed  us  that  ice  never  form- 
ed on  the  back  side  of  the  Cape,  or  not 
more  than  once  in  a  century,  and  but 
little  snow  lay  there,  it  being  either  ab- 
.  sorbed  or  blown  or  washed  away.  Some- 
times in  winter,  when  the  tide  was  down, 
the  beach  was  frozen,  and  afforded  a 
hard  road  up  the  back  side  for  some  thir- 
ty miles,  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  One  win- 
ter, when  he  was  a  boy,  he  and  his  father 
"  took  right  out  into  the  back  side  before 
daylight,  and  walked  to  Provincetown 
and  back  to  dinner." 

When  I  asked  what  they  did  with  all 
that  barren-looking  land,  where  I  saw  so 
few  cultivated  fields,  — 

"  Nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Then  why  fence  your  fields  ?  " 

"  To  keep  the  sand  from  blowing  and 
covering  up  the  whole." 

"  The  yellow  sand,"  said  he,  "  has  some 
life  in  it,  but  the  white  little  or  none." 

When,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  I 
told  him  that  I  was  a  surveyor,  he  said 
that  those  who  surveyed  his  farm  were 
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accustomed,  where  the  ground  was  un- 
even, to  loop  up  each  chain  as  high  as 
their  elbows ;  that  was  the  allowance 
they  made,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  I 
could  tell  him  why  they  did  not  come  out 
according  to  his  deed,  or  twice  alike.  He 
seemed  to  have  more  respect  for  survey- 
ors of  the  old  school,  which  I  did  not 
wonder  at.  "  King  George  the  Third," 
said  he,  "  laid  out  a  road  four  rods  wide 
and  straight  the  whole  length  of  the 
Cape  "  ;  'but  where  it  was  now  he  could 
not  tell. 

This  story  of  the  surveyors  reminded 
me  of  a  Long-Islander,  who  once,  when 
I  had  made  ready  to  jump  from  the  bow 
of  his  boat  to  the  shore,  and  he  thought 
that  I  underrated  the  distance  and  would 
fall  short,  —  though  I  found  afterward 
that  he  judged  of  the  elasticity  of  my 
joints  by  his  own,— told  me,  that,  when 
he  came  to  a  brook  which  he  wanted  to 
get  over,  he  held  up  one  leg,  and  then, 
if  his  foot  appeared  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  opposite  bank,  he  knew  that  he 
could  jump  it.  "Why,"  I  told  him, 
"  to  say  nothing  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
other  small  watery  streams,  I" could  blot 
out  a  star  with  my  foot,  but. I  would 
not  engage  to  jump  that  distance," 
and  asked  how  he  knew  when  he  had 
got  his  leg  at  the  right  elevation.  But 
he  regarded  his  legs  as  no  less  accurate 
than  a  pair  of  screw-dividers  or  an  ordi- 
nary quadrant,  and  appeared  to  have  a 
painful  recollection  of  every  degree  and 
minute  in  the  arc  which  they  described ; 
and  he  would  have  had  me  believe  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  hitch  in  his  hip-joint 
which  answered  the  purpose.  I  suggest- 
ed, that  he  should  connect  his  two  ankles 
by  a  string  of  the  proper  length,  which 
should  be  the  chord  of  an  arc  measuring 
his  jumping  ability  on  horizontal  surfaces, 
— assuming  one  leg  to  be  a  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  which,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  too  bold  an  assump- 
tion in  this  case.  Nevertheless,  this  was 
a  kind  of  geometry  in  the  legs  which  it 
interested  me  to  hear  of. 

Our  host  took  pleasure  in  telling  us 
the  names  of  the  ponds,  most  of  which  we 
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could  see  from  his  windows,  and  making 
us  repeat  them  after  him,  to  see  if  we  had 
got  them  right.  They  were  Gull  Pond, 
(the  largest  and  a  very  handsome  one, 
clear  and  deep,  and  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,)  Newcomb's,  Swett's, 
Slough,  Horse-Leech,  Round,  and  Her- 
ring Ponds,  —  all  connected  at  high-wa- 
ter, if  I  do  not  mistake.  The  coast- 
surveyors  had  come  to  him  for  their  names, 
and  he  told  them  of  one  which  they  had 
not  detected.  He  said  that  they  were 
not  so  high  as  formerly.  There  was  an 
earthquake  about  four  years  before  he 
was  born,  which  cracked  the  pans  of  the 
ponds,  which  were  of  iron,  and  caused 
them  to  settle.  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  read  of  this.  Innumerable  gulls 
used  to  resort  to  them ;  but  the  large 
gulls  were  now  very  scarce,  for,  as  he 
said,  the  English  robbed  their  nests  far 
in  the  North,  where  they  breed.  He  re- 
membered well  when  gulls  were  taken 
in  the  gull-house,  and  when  small  birds 
were  killed  by  means  of  a  frying-pan  and 
fire  at  night.  His  father  once  lost  a  val- 
uable horse  from  this  cause.  A  party 
from  Wellfleet  having  lighted  their  fire 
for  this  purpose,  one  dark  night,  on  Bil- 
lingsgate Island,  twenty  horses  which  were 
pastured  there,  and  this  colt  among  them, 
being  frightened  by  it,  and  endeavoring 
in  the  dark  to  cross  the  passage  which 
separated  them  from  the  neighboring 
beach,  and  which  was  then  fordable  at 
low  tide,  were  all  swept  out  to  sea  and 
drowned.  I  observed  that  many  horses 
were  still  turned  out  to  pasture  all  sum- 
mer on  the  islands  and  beaches  in  Well- 
fleet,  Eastham,  and  Orleans,  as  a  kind 
of  common.  He  also  described  the  kill- 
ing of  what  he  called  "  wild  hens  "  here, 
after  they  had  gone  to  roost  in  the  woods, 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Perhaps  they  were 
"  Prairie  hens  "  (pinnated  grouse). 

He  liked  the  beach  pea,  (Lathyrus 
maritimus,)  cooked  green,  as  well  as  the 
cultivated.  He  had  seen  them  growing 
very  abundantly  in  Newfoundland,  where 
also  the  inhabitants  ate  them,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  any  ripe  for 
seed.  We  read,  under  the  head  of  Chat- 


ham, that,  "in  1555,  during  a  time  of 
great  scarcity,  the  people  about  Orford, 
in  Sussex  (England)  were  preserved  from 
perishing  by  eating  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
which  grew  there  in  great  abundance  on 
the  sea-coast.  Cows,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  eat  it."  But  the  writer  who  quot- 
ed this  could  not  learn  that  they  had 
ever  been  used  in  Barnstable  County. 

He  had  been  a  voyager,  then  ? 

Oh,  he  had  been  about  the  world  in 
his  day.  He  once  considered  himself  a 
pilot  for  all  our  coast ;  but-  now,  they  had 
changed  the  names  so,  he  might  be  both- 
ered. 

He  gave  us  to  taste  what  he  called  the 
Summer  Sweeting,  a  pleasant  apple  which 
he  raised,  and  frequently  grafted  from, 
but  had  never  seen  growing  elsewhere, 
except  once, — three  trees  on  Newfound- 
land, or  at  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  I  forget 
which,  as  he  was  sailing  by.  He  was 
sure  that  he  could  tell  the  tree  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

At  length  the  fool,  whom  my  compan- 
ion called  the  wizard,  came  in,  mutter- 
ing between  his  teeth,  "  Damn  book- 
peddlers,  —  all  the  time  talking  about 
books.  Better  do  something.  Damn 
'em,  I  '11  shoot  'em.  Got  a  doctor  down 
here.  Damn  him,  I  '11  get  a  gun  and 
shoot  him  " ;  never  once  holding  up  his 
head.  Whereat  the  old  man  stood  up 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  were  ac- 
customed to  command,  and  this  was  not 
the  first  time  be  had  been  obliged  to  ex- 
ert his  authority  there,  —  "John,  go  sit 
down,  mind  your  business, — we  've  heard 
you  "talk  before, — precious  little  you  '11 
do, — your  bark  is  worse  than  your  bite." 
But,  without  minding,  John  muttered  the 
.same  gibberish  over  again,  and  then  sat 
down  at  the  table  which  the  old  folks  had 
left.  He  ate  all  there  was  on  it,  and  then 
turned  to  the  apples  which  his  aged  moth- 
er was  paring,  that  she  might  give  her 
guests  some  apple-sauce  for  breakfast ;  but 
she  drew  them  away,  and  sent  him  off. 

When  I  approached  this  house  the 
next  summer,  over  the  desolate  hills  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  which  are  wor- 
thy to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Os- 
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sian,  I  saw  the  wizard  in  the  midst  of  a 
cornfield  on  the  hillside,  but,  as  usual,  he 
loomed  so  strangely  that  I  mistook  him 
for  a  scarecrow. 

This  was  the  merriest  old  man  that  we 
had  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served.    His  style  of  conversation  was 
coarse  and  plain  enough  to  have  suited 
Rabelais.     He  would  have  made  a  good 
Panurge.     Or  rather  he  was  a  sober  Si- 
lenus,  and  we  were  the  boys  Chromis 
and  Mnasilus  who  listened  to  his  story. 
"  Not  b\'  Hsemonian  hills  the  Thracian  bard, 
Nor  awful  Phoebus  was  on  Pindus  heard 
With  deeper  silence  or  with  more  regard." 

There  was  a  strange  mingling  of  past 
and  present  in  his  conversation,  for  he 
had  lived  under  King  George,  and  might 
have  remembered  when  Napoleon  and 
the  moderns  generally  were  born.  He 
said  that  one  day,  when  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  mother-coun- 
try first  broke  out,  as  he,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
was  pitching  hay  out  of  a  cart,  one  Doane, 
an  old  Tory,  who  was  talking  with  his 
father,  a  good  Whig,  said  to  him,  "  Why, 
Uncle  Bill,  you  might  as  well  undertake 
to  pitch  that  pond  into  the  ocean  with  a 
pitchfork  as  for  the  Colonies  to  under- 
take to  gain  their  independence."  He 
remembered  well  General  Washington, 
and  how  he  rode  his  horse  along  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  he  stood  up  to 
show  us  how  he  looked. 

"  He  was  a  r-a-ther  large  and  port- 
ly-looking man,  a  manly  and  resolute- 
looking  officer,  with  a  pretty  good  leg, 
as  he  sat  on  his  horse.  —  There,  I  '11  tell 
you,  this  was  the  way  with  Washington/' 
Then  he  jumped  up  again,  and  bowed 
gracefully  to  right  and  left,  making  show 
as  if  he  were  waving  his  hat.  Said  he, 
"  That  was  Washington." 

He  told  us  many  anecdotes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  was  much  pleased  when  we 
told  him  that  we  had  read  the  same  in 
history,  and  that  his  account  agreed  with 
the1  written. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  know,  I  know  !  I 
was  a  young  fellow  of  sixteen,  with  my 
ears  wide  open ;  and  a  fellow  of  that 
age,  you  know,  is  pretty  wide  awake, 


and  likes  to  know  everything  that 's  go- 
ing on.  Oh,  I  know ! " 

He  told  us  the  story  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Franklin,  which  took  place  there 
the  previous  springy  how  a  boy  came  to 
his  house  early  in  the  morning  to  know 
whose  boat  that  was  by  the  shore,  for 
there  was  a  vessel  in  distress;  and  he, 
being  an  old  man,  first  ate  his  breakfast, 
and  then  walked  over  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  the  shore,  and  sat  down  there, 
having  found  a  comfortable  seat,  to  see 
the  ship  wrecked.  She  was  on  the  bar, 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  him,  and 
still  nearer  to  the  men  on  the  beach,  who 
had  got  a  boat  ready,  but  could  render 
no  assistance  on  account  of  the  breakers, 
for  there  was  a  pretty  high  sea  running. 
There  were  the  passengers  all  crowded 
together  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship, 
and  some  were  getting  out  of  the  cabin- 
windows  and  were  drawn  on  deck  by 
the  others. 

"  I  saw  the  captain  get  out  his  boat," 
said  he ;  "  he  had  one  little  one ;  and 
then  they  jumped  into  it,  one  after  an- 
other, down  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  I 
counted  them.  There  were  nine.  One 
was  a  woman,  and  she  jumped  as  straight 
as  any  of  them.  Then  they  shoved  off. 
The  sea  took  them  back,  one  wave  went 
over  them,  and  when  they  came  up  there 
were  six  still  clinging  to  the  boat :  I 
counted  them.  The  next  wave  turned 
the  boat  bottom  upward,  and  emptied 
them  all  out.  None  of  them  ever  came 
ashore  alive.  There  were  the  rest  of 
them  all  crowded  together  on  the  fore- 
castle, the  other  parts  of  the  ship  being 
under  water.  They  had  seen  all  that 
happened  to  the  boat.  At  length  a  heavy 
sea  separated  the  forecastle  from  the  rest 
of  the  wreck,  and  set  it  inside  of  the  worst 
breaker,  and  the  boat  was  able  to  reach 
them,  and  it  saved  all  that  were  left,  but 
one  woman." 

He  also  told  us  of  the  steamer  Cambria's 
getting  aground  on  his  shore  a  few  months 
before  we  were  there,  and  of  her  English 
passengers  who  roamed  over  his  grounds, 
and  who,  he  said,  thought  the  prospect 
from  the  high  hill  by  the  shore  "  the  most 
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delightsome  they  had  ever  seen,"  and 
also  of  the  pranks  which  the  ladies  play- 
ed with  his  scoop-net  in  the  ponds.  He 
spoke  of  these  travellers,  with  their  purs- 
es full  of  guineas,  juat  as  our  Provincial 
fathers  used  to  speak  of  British  bloods  in 
the  time  of  King  George  III. 

Quid  loquar  ?  Why  repeat  what  he 
told  us  ? 

"  Aut  Scyllam  Nisi,  quara  fama  secuta  est, 
Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  mon- 

stris, 

Dulichias  vexasse  rates,  et  gurgite  in  alto 
Ah  timidos  nautas  canibus  lacerasse  marinis  ?  " 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  began 
to  feel  the  potency  of  the  clam  which  I 
had  eaten,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  our  host  that  I  was  no  tougher  than 
the  cat  he  told  of;  but  he  answered,  that 
he  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  he  could 
tell  me  that  it  was  all  imagination.  At 
any  rate,  it  proved  an  emetic  in  my 
case,  and  I  was  made  quite  sick  by  it  for 
a  short  time,  while  he  laughed  at  my  ex- 
pense. I  was  pleased  to  read  afterward, 
in  Mourt's  Relation  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  Provincetown  Harbor, 
these  words :  —  "  We  found  great  mus- 
cles," (the  old  editor  says  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  sea-clams.)  "  and  very  fat 
and  full  of  sea-pearl ;  but  we  could  not  eat 
them,  for  they  made  us  all  sick  that  did 
eat,  as  well  sailors  as  passengers,  .  .  '. 
but  they  were  soon  well  again."  It 
brought  me  nearer  to  the  Pilgrims  to  be 
thus  reminded  by  a  similar  experience 
that  I  was  so  like  them.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  valuable  confirmation  of  their  story, 
and  I  am  prepared  now  to  believe  every 
word  of  Mourt's  "  Relation."  I  was  also 
pleased  to  find  that  man  and  -the  clam 
lay  still  at  the  same  angle  to  one  anoth- 
er. But  I  did  not  notice  sea-pearl.  Like 
Cleopatra,  I  must  have  swallowed  it.  I 
have  since  dug  these  clams  on  a  flat  in 
the  Bay,  and  observed  them.  They  could 
squirt  full  ten  feet  before  the  wind,  as 
appeared  by  the  marks  of  the  drops  on 
the  sand. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion," said  the  old  man,  "  and  I  don't 
know  as  you  can  tell  me  ;  but  you  are  a 


learned  man,  and  I  never  had  any  learn- 
ing, only  what  I  got  by  natur."  —  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  reminded  him  that  he 
could  quote  Josephus  to  our  confusion. — 
"  I  've  thought,  if  I  ever  met  a  learned 
man,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion. Can  you  tell  me  how  Axy  is  spelt, 
and  what  it  means  V  -Axy"  says  he ; 
"  there  's  a  girl  over  here  is  named  Axy. 
Now  what  is  it  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  it  Scriptur  ?  I  've  read  my  Bible 
twenty-five  years  over  and  over,  and  I 
never  came  across  it." 

"  Did  you  read  it  twenty-five  years  for 
this  object  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  how  is  it  spelt  ?  Wife,  how  13 
it  spelt  ?  " 

She  said,  —  "  It  is  in  the  Bible  ;  I  've 
seen  it." 

"  Well,  how  do  you  spell  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  A  c  h,  ach,  s  e  h,  seh, 
—  Achseh." 

"  Does  that  spell  Axy  ?  Well,  do  you 
know  what  it  means  ?  "  asked  he,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"  No,"  I  replied, — "  I  never  heard  the 
sound  before." 

"  There  was  a  schoolmaster  down  here 
once,  and  they  asked  him  what  it  meant, 
and  he  said  it  had  no  more  meaning  than 
a  bean-pole." 

I  told  him  that  I  held  the  same  opin- 
ion with  the  schoolmaster.  I  had  been 
a  schoolmaster  myself,  and  had  had 
strange  names  to  deal  with.  I  also  heard 
of  such  names  as  Zoheth,  Beriah,  Ama- 
ziah,  Bethuel,  and  Shearjashub,  here- 
abouts. 

At  length  the  little  boy,  who  had  a 
seat  quite  in  the  chimney  -  corner,  took 
off  his  stockings  and  shoes,  warmed  his 
feet,  and  went  off  to  bed  ;  then  the  fool 
followed  him ;  and  finally  the  old  man. 
He  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for 
retiring,  discoursing  meanwhile  with  Pa- 
nurgic  plainness  of  speech  on  the  ills  to 
which  old  humanity  is  subject.  We  were 
a  rare  haul  for  him.  He  could  common- 
ly get  none  but  ministers  to  talk  to, 
though  sometimes  ten  of  them  at  once, 
and  he  was  glad  to  meet  some  of  the  laity 
at  leisure.  The  evening  was  not  long 
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enough  for  him.  As  1  had  been  sick, 
the  old  lady  asked  if  I  would  not  go  to 
bed,  —  it  was  getting  late  for  old  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  old  man,  who  had  not  yet 
done  his  stories,  said,  — 

"  You  a'n't  particular,  are  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  I, — "  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
I  believe  I  have  weathered  the  Clam 


"  They  are  good,"  said  he  ;  "I  wish  I 
had  some  of  them  now." 

"  They  never  hurt  me,"  said  the  old 
lady. 

"But  then  you  took  out  the  part  that 
killed  a  cat,"  said  I. 

At  last  we  cut  him  short  in  the  midst 
of  his  stories,  which  he  promised  to  re- 
sume in  the  morning.  Yet,  after  all,  one 
of.  the  old  ladies  who  came  into  our  room 
in  the  night  to  fasten  the  fire  -  board, 
which  rattled,  as  she  went  out  took  the 
precaution  to  fasten  us  in.  Old  women 
are  by  nature  more  suspicious  than  old 
men.  However,  the  winds  howled  around 
the  house,  and  made  the  fire-boards  as 
well  as  the  casements  rattle  well  that 
night.  It  was  probably  a  windy  night 
for  any  locality,  but  we  could  not  distin- 
guish the  roar  which  was  proper  to  the 
ocean  from  that  which  was  due  to  the 
wind  alone. 

The  sounds  which  the  ocean  makes 
must  be  very  significant  and  interesting 
to  those  who  live  near  it.  When  I  was 
leaving  the  shore  at  this  place  the  next 
summer,  and  had  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  ascending  a  hill,  I  was  startled 
by  a  sudden,  loud  sound  from  the  sea,  as 
if  a  large  steamer  were  letting  off  steam 
by  the  shore,  so  that  I  caught  my  breath 
and  felt  my  blood  run  cold  for  an  instant, 
and  I  turned  about,  expecting  to  see  one 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers  thus  far  out  of 
her  course ;  but  there  was  nothing  unusu- 
al to  be  seen.  There  was  a  low  bank  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hollow,  between  me 
and  the  ocean,  and  suspecting  that  I 
might  have  risen  into  another  stratum 
of  air  in  ascending  the  hill,  which  had 
•wafted  to  me  only  the  ordinary  roar  of 
the  sea,  I  immediately  descended  again, 
to  see  if  I  lost  the  sound ;  but,  without 


regard  to  my  ascending  or  descending, 
it  died  away  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  yet 
there  was  scarcely  any  wind  all  the  while. 
The  old  man  said  that  this  was  what  they 
called  the  "  rut,"  a  peculiar  roar  of  the 
sea  before  the  wind  changes,  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  account  for.  He 
thought  that  he  could  tell  all  about  the 
weather  from  the  sounds  which  the  sea 
made. 

Old  Josselyn,  who  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1638,  has  it  among  his  weather- 
signs,  that  "  the  resounding  of  the  sea 
from  the  shore,  and  murmuring  of  the 
winds  in  the  woods,  without  apparent 
wind,  sheweth  wind  to  follow." 

Being  on  another  part  of  the  coast  one 
night  afterwards,  I  heard  the  roar  of  the 
surf  a  mile  distant,  and  the  inhabitants 
said  it  was  a  sign  that  the  wind  would 
work  round  east,  and  we  should  have 
rainy  weather.  The  ocean  was  heaped 
up  somewhere  at  the  eastward,  and  this 
roar  was  occasioned  by  its  effort  to  pre- 
serve its  equilibrium,  the  wave  reaching 
the  shore  before  the  wind.  Also  the 
captain  of  a  packet  between  this  coun- 
try and  England  told  me  that  he  some- 
times met  with  a  wave  on  the  Atlantic 
coming  against  the  wind,  perhaps  in  a 
calm  sea,  which  indicated  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the'wind  was  blowing  from  an  op- 
posite quarter,  but  the  undulation  had 
travelled  faster  than  it.  Sailors  tell  of 
"  tide-rips  "  and  "  ground-swells,"  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  and  to  have 
travelled  many  hundred,  and  sometimes 
even  two  or  three  thousand  miles. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  morning  they 
let  us  out  again,  and  I  ran  over  to  the 
beach  to  see  the  sun  come  out  of  the 
ocean.  The  old  woman  of  eighty-four 
winters  was  already  out  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing wind,  bare-headed,  tripping  about  like 
a  young  girl,  and  driving  up  the  cow  to 
milk.  She  got  the  breakfast  with  de- 
spatch, and  without  noise  or  bustle  ;  and 
meanwhile  the  old  man  resumed  his  sto- 
ries. 

After  breakfast  we  looked  at  his  clock, 
which  was  out  of  order,  and  oiled  it  with 
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some  "  hen's  grease,"  for  want  of  sweet 
oil,  for  he  scarcely  could  believe  that  we 
•were  not  tinkers  or  peddlers  ;  meanwhile 
he  told  a  story  about  visions,  which  had 
reference  to  a  crack  in  the  clock-case 
made  by  frost  one  night.  He  was  curi- 
ous to  know  to  what  religious  sect  we 
belonged.  He  said  that  he  had  been  to 
hear  thirteen  kinds  of  preaching  in  one 
month,  when  he  was  young,  but  he  did 
not  join  any  of  them,  —  he  stuck  to  his 
Bible :  there  was  nothing  like  any  of 
them  in  his  Bible.  While  I  was"  shaving 
in  the  next  room,  I  heard  him  ask  my 
companion  to  what  sect  he  belonged,  to 
which  he  answered,  — 

"  Oh,  I  belong  to  the  Universal  Broth- 
erhood." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  he  asked,—"  Sons  o' 
Temperance  ?  " 

Finally,  filling  our  pockets  with  dough- 
nuts, which  he  was  pleased  to  find  that 
we  called  by  the  same  name  that  he  did, 
and  paying  for  our  entertainment,  we 
took  our  departure ;  but  he  followed  us 
out  of  doors,  and  made  us  tell  him  the 
names  of  the  vegetables  which  he  had 
raised  from  seeds  that  came  out  of  the 
Franklin.  They  were  cabbage,  broccoli, 
and  parsley.  As  I  had  asked  him  the 
names  of  so  many  things,  he  tried  me  in 
turn  with  all  the  plants  which  grew  in 
his  garden,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It 
was  about  half  an  acre,  which  he  culti- 


vated wholly  himself.  Besides  the  com- 
mon garden-vegetables,  there  were  Yel- 
low-Dock, Lemon -Balm,  Hyssop,  Gill- 
go -over -the -ground,  Mouse-ear,  Chick- 
weed,  Roman  Wormwood,  Elecampane, 
and  other  plants.  As  we  stood  there,  I 
saw  a  fish-hawk  stoop  to  pick  a  fish  out 
of  his  pond. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  he  has  got  a  fish." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  who  was 
looking  all  the  while,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing, "  he  did  n't  dive,  he  just  wet  his 
claws." 

And,  sure  enough,  he  did  not  this  time, 
though  it  is  said  that  they  often  do,  but 
he  merely  stooped  low  enough  to  pick 
him  out  with  his  talons;  but.  as  he  bore 
his  shining  prey  over  the  bushes,  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  we  did  not  see  that 
he  recovered  it.  That  is  not  their  prac- 
tice. 

Thus,  having  had  another  crack  with 
the  old  man,  he  standing  bareheaded  un- 
der the  eaves,  he  directed  us  "  athwart 
the  fields,"  and  we  took  to  the  beach 
again  for  another  day,  it  being  now  late 
in  the  morning. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  after  this  that 
the  safe  of  the  Provincetown  Bank  was 
broken  open  and  robbed  by  two  men 
from  the  interior,  and  we  learned  that 
our  hospitable  entertainers  did  at  least 
transiently  harbor  the  suspicion  that  we 
were  the  men. 
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"I  REMEMBER,"  says  "The  Specta- 
tor," "  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there 
was  published  a  sheet  of  very  good  say- 
ings, inscribed,  '  The  Last  Words  of  Mr. 
Baxter.'  The  title  sold  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  these  papers  that  about  a  week 
after  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  in- 
scribed, '  More  Last  Words  of  Mr.  Bax- 


ter.' "  And  so  kindly  and  gladly  did  the 
public — or  at  least  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic that  read  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  • 
receive  the  specimens  of  Charles  Lamb's 
uncollected  writings,  published  somewhile 
since  in  these  pages,  that  I  am  induced 
to  print  another  paper  on  the  same  pleas- 
ant and  entertaining  subject. 
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The  success  of  that  piece  of  "  ingenious 
nonsense,"  that  gein  of  biographical  lit- 
erature, the  unique  and  veracious  "  Me- 
moir of  Liston,"  over  which  the  lovers 
of  wit  and  the  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb 
have  had  many  a  good  laugh,  was  so 
great  that  Lamb  was  encouraged  to  try 
his  hand  at  another  theatrical  memoir, 
and  produced  a  mock  and  mirthful  auto- 
biography of  his  old  friend  and  favorite 
comedian,  Munden,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously immortalized  in  one  of  the  best 
and  most  admired  of  the  "  Essays  of 
Elia." 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  biography  of 
Liston  will  chuckle  over  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Munden.  It  was  certainly  a  hap- 
py idea  to  represent  Munden  as  writing 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  —  not  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity,  or  for  the  pleasure  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  public,  but  solely  and 
purposely  to  prevent  the  truthful  and 
matter-of-fact  biographer  of  Liston  from 
making  the  old  player  the  subject  of  a 
biographical  work.  The  veteran  actor's 
vehement  protests  against  being  repre- 
sented as  a  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist, 
and  his  brief,  but  pungent  comments  on 
certain  passages  in  the  Liston  biography, 
are  delightful.  Methinks  I  see  the  old 
man,  — 

"  The  gray -haired  man  of  glee," — 

the  great  and  wonderful  impersonator 
of  the  "  Cobbler  of  Preston  "  and  "  Old 
Dozey," — methinks  I  see  this  fine  actor, 
this  genial  and  jovial  comedian,  and  his 
son,  gravely  and  carefully  examining  the 
great  map  of  Kent  in  search  of  Lupton 
Magna ! 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  Autobiography, 
speaking  of  some  of  Elia's  contributions 
to  the  "  London  Magazine,"  thus  mentions 
these  two  "  lie-children  "  of  Lamb's  :  — 

"  He  wrote  in  the  same  magazine  two 
lives  of  Liston  and  Munden,  which  the 
public  took  for  serious,  and  which  exhib- 
it an  extraordinary  jumble  of  imaginary 
facts  and  truth  of  by-painting.  Munden 
he  made  born  at  "Stoke  Pogis";  the 
very  sound  of  which  was  like  the  actor 
speaking  and  digging  his  words." 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  MR.  MUNDEN. 

In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  London 
Magazine,'11 

HARK'EE,  Mr.  Editor.  A  word  in 
your  ear.  They  tell  me  you  are  going 
to  put  me  in  print,. — in  print,  Sir;  to 
publish  my  life.  What  is  my  life  to  you, 
Sir  ?  What  is  it  to  you  whether  I  ever 
lived  at  all  ?  My  life  is  a  very  good  life, 
Sir.  I  am  insured  at  the  Pelican,  Sir.  I 
am  threescore  years  and  six,  —  six ;  mark 
me,  Sir  :  but  I  can  play  Polonius,  which, 
I  believe,  few  of  your  corre—  correspond- 
ents can  do,  Sir.  I  suspect  tricks,  Sir ;  I 
smell  a  rat :  I  do,  I  do.  You  would  cog 
the  die  upon  us :  you  would,  you  would, 
Sir.  But  I  will  forestall  you,  Sir.  You 
would  be  deriving  me  from  William  the 
Conqueror,  with  a  murrain  to  you.  It  is 
no  such  thing,  Sir.  The  town  shall  know 
better,  Sir.  They  begin  to  smoke  your 
flams,  Sir.  Mr.  Liston  may  be  born  where 
he  pleases,  Sir ;  but  I  will  not  be  born 
at  Lup —  Luptoi  Magna  for  anybody's 
pleasure,  Sir.  My  son  and  I  have  looked 
over  the  great  map  of  Kent  together,  and 
we  can  find  no  such  place  as  you  would 
palm  upon  us,  Sir, — palm  upon  us,  I  say. 
Neither  Magna  nor  Parva,  as  my  son 
says ;  and  he  knows  Latin,  Sir, — Latin.  If 
you  wrke  my  life  true,  Sir,  you  must  set 
down,  that  I,  Joseph  Munden,  comedian, 
came  into  the  world  upon  Allhallows  Day, 
Anno  Domini  1759,  —  1759  ;.  no  sooner 
nor  later,  Sir  :  and  I  saw  the  first  light — 
the  first  light,  remember,  Sir  —  at  Stoke 
Pogis, — Stoke  Pogis,  comitatu  Bucks,  and 
not  at  Lup —  Lup  Magna,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  no  better  than  moonshine,  — 
moonshine  ;  do  you  mark  me,  Sir  ?  I 
wonder  you  can  put  such  flim-flams  upon 
us,  Sir :  I  do,  I  do.  It  does  not  become 
you,  Sir :  I  say  it,  —  I  say  it.  And  my 
father  was  an  honest  tradesman,  Sir :  he 
dealt  in  malt  and  hops,  Sir ;  and  was  a 
Corporation-man,  Sir;  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Sir;  and  no  Presbyterian, 
nor  Ana —  Anabaptist,  Sir ;  however  you 
may  be  disposed  to  make  honest  people 
believe  to  the  contrary,  Sir.  Your  bams 
are  found  out,  Sir.  The  town  will  be  your 
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stale  puts  no  longer,  Sir ;  and  you  must 
not  send  us  jolly  fellows,  Sir,  —  we  that 
are  comedians,  Sir,  —  you  must  not  send 
us  into  groves  and  Charn —  Charnwoods 
a-moping,  Sir.  .Neither  Charns,  nor  char- 
nel-houses, Sir.  It  is  not  our  constitutions, 
Sir:  I  tell  it  you, — J  tell  it  you.  I  was  a 
droll  dog  from  my  cradle.  I  came  into 
the  world  tittering,  and  the  midwife  tit- 
tered, and  the  gossips  spilt  their  caudle 
with  tittering ;  and  when  I  was  brought 
to  the  font,  the  parson  could  not  christen 
me  for  tittering.  So  I  was  never  more 
than  half  baptized.  And  when  I  was 
little  Joey,  I  made  'em  all  titter ;  there 
was  not  a  melancholy  face  to  be  seen  in 
Pogis.  Pure  nature,  Sir.  I  was  born  a 
comedian.  Old  Screwup,  the  undertak- 
er, could  tell  you,  Sir,  if  he  were  living. 
Why,  I  was  obliged  to  be  locked  up  every 
time  there  was  to  be  a  funeral  at  Pogis. 
I  was,  I  was,  Sir.  I  used  to  grimace  at 
the  mutes,  as  he  called  it,  and  put  'em 
out  with  my  mops  and  my  mows,  till  they 
could  n't  stand  at  a  door  for  me.  And 
when  I  was  locked  up,  with  nothing  but 
a  cat  in  my  company,  I  followed  my  bent 
with  trying  to  make  her  laugh ;  and  some- 
times she  would,  and  sometimes  she  would 
not.  And  my  schoolmaster  could  make 
nothing  of  me :  I  had  only  to  thrust  my 
tongue  in  my  cheek, — in  my  cheek,  Sir, 
—  and  the  rod  dropped  from  his  fingers ; 
and  so  my  education  was  limited,  Sir. 
And  I  grew  up  a  young  fellow,  and  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  enter  me  upon 
some  course  of  life  that  should  make  me 
serious ;  but  it  would  n't  do,  Sir.  And  I 
was  articled  to  a  dry-salter.  My  father 
gave  forty  pounds  premium  with  me,  Sir. 
I  can  show  the  indent-  dent-  dentures, 
Sir.  But  I  was  born  to  be  a  comedian, 
Sir:  so  I  ran  away,  and  listed  with  the 
players,  Sir  ;  and  I  topt  my  parts  at 
Amersham  and  Gerrard's  Cross,  and 
played  my  own  father  to  his  face,  in  his 
own  town  of  Pogis,  in  the  part  of  Gripe, 
when  I  was  not  full  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  and  he  did  not  know  me  again,  but 
he  knew  me  afterwards ;  and  then  he 
laughed,  and  I  laughed,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, the  dry-salter  laughed,  and  gave  me 


up  my  articles  for  the  joke's  sake  :  so 
that  I  came  into  court  afterwards  with 
clean  hands,  —  with  clean  hands ;  do  you 
see,  Sir? 

[  Here  the  manuscript  becomes  illegi- 
ble for  two  or  three  sheets  onwards,  which 
we  presume  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Munden,  jun.,  who  clearly 
transcribed  it  for  the  press  thus  far.  The 
rest  (with  the  exception  of  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  which  seemingly  is  re- 
sumed in  the  first  handwriting)  appears 
to  contain  a  confused  account  of  some 
lawsuit  in  which  the  elder  Munden  was 
engaged ;  with  a  circumstantial  history 
of  the  proceedings  on  a  case  of  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  made  to  or  by 
(we  cannot  pick  out  which)  Jemima 
Munden,  spinster,  probably  the  come- 
dian's cousin,  for  it  does  not  appear  he 
had  any  sister ;  with  a  few  dates,  rather 
better  preserved,  of  this  great  actor's 
engagements,  —  as  "  Cheltenham,  [spelt 
Cheltnam,]  1776,"  "  Bath,  1779,"  "Lon- 
don, 1 789,"  —  together  with  stage-anec- 
dotes of  Messrs.  Edwin,  Wilson,  Lee, 
Lewis,  etc. ;  over  which  we  have  strain- 
ed our  eyes  to  no  purpose,  in  the  hope 
of  presenting  something  amusing  to  the 
public.  Towards  the  end,  the  manu- 
script brightens  up  a  little,  as  we  have 
said,  and  concludes  in  the  following  man- 
ner.] 

stood  before  them  for  six-and- 

thirty  years,  [we  suspect  that  Mr.  Mun- 
den is  here  speaking  of  his  final  leave- 
taking  of  the  stage,]  and  to  be  dismissed 
at  last.  But  I  was  heart-whole, — heart- 
whole  to  the  last,  Sir.  What  though  a 
few  drops  did  course  themselves  down  the 
old  veteran's  cheeks  ?  who  could  help  it, 
Sir  ?  I  was  a  giant  that  night,  Sir,  and 
could  have  played  fifty  parts,  each  as  ar- 
duous as  Dozey.  My  faculties  were  nev- 
er better,  Sir.  But  I  was  to  be  laid  upon 
the  shelf.  It  did  not  suit  the  public  to 
laugh  with  their  old  servant  any  longer, 
Sir.  [Here  some  moisture  has  blotted  a 
sentence  or  two.]  But  I  can  play  Polo- 
nius  still,  Sir :  I  can,  I  can. 

Your  servant.  Sir, 

JOSEPH  MUXDEN. 
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In  the  "  Reflector,"  a  short-lived  peri- 
odical set  up  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  in  which 
Lamb's  quaint  and  beautiful  poem,  "  A 
Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  and  his  master- 
ly critical  essays  on  "  The  Tragedies  of 
Shakspeare,"  and  on  "  The  Genius  of 
Hogarth,"  and  other  of  his  early  writings, 
appeared,  I  find  the  following  character- 
istic article  from  Elia's  pen. 

The  reader  will  observe  (and  smile  as 
he  observes)  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence  between  the  "  good  clerk  "  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  the  "  good  clerk  "  of  to- 
day. He  of  yesterday  is  a  wonderfully 
simple,  humble,  automaton  -  like  person, 
in  comparison  with  the  brisk,  dashing, 
independent  "  votaries  of  the  desk "  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four. 


THE    GOOD    CLERK :    A    CHARACTER. 

THE  GOOD  CLERK.  —  He  writeth  a 
fair  and  swift  hand,  and  is  competently 
versed  in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, in  the  Rule  of  Three,  (which  is  some- 
times called  the  Golden  Rule,)  and  in 
Practice,  We  mention  these  things  that 
we  may  leave  no  room  for  cavillers  to 
say  that  anything  essential  hath  been 
,  omitted  in  our  definition  ;  else,  to  speak 
v<  the  truth,  these  are  but  ordinary  accom- 
plishments, and  such  as  every  under- 
strapper at  a  desk  is  commonly  furnish- 
ed with.  The  character  we  treat  of  soar- 
eth  higher.  •. 

He  is  clean  and  neat  in  his  person, 
not  from  a  vainglorious  desire  of  setting 
himself  forth  to  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  sex, — with  which  vanity  too 
many  of  our  young  sparks  nowadays  are 
infected,  —  but  to  do  credit,  as  we  say,' 
to  the  office.  For  this  reason,  he  ever- 
more taketh  care  that  his  desk  or  his 
books  receive  no  soil ;  the  which  things 
he  is  commonly  as  solicitous  to  have  fair 
and  unblemished  as  the  owner  of  a  fine 
horse  'is  to  have  him  appear  in  good 
keep. 

He  riseth  early  in  the  morning,  —  not 
because  early  rising  conduceth  to  health, 
(though  he  doth  not  altogether  despise 


that  consideration,)  but  chiefly  to  the  in- 
tent that  he  may  be  first  at  the  desk. 
There  is  his  post,  there  he  delighteth  to 
be,  unless  when  his  meals  or  necessity 
calleth  him  away  ;  which  time  he  alway 
esteemeth  as  lost,  and  maketh  as  short 
as  possible. 

He  is  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, that  he  may  preserve  a  clear  head 
and  steady  hand  for  his  master's  service. 
He  is  also  partly  induced  to  this  obser- 
vation of  the  rules  of  temperance  by  his 
respect  for  religion  and  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  which  things,  it  may  once  for 
all  be  noted,  do  add  especial  assistances 
to  his  actions,  but  do  not  and  cannot  fur- 
nish the  main  spring  or  motive  thereto. 
His  first  ambition,  as  appeareth  all  along, 
is  to  be  a  good  clerk ;  his  next,  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  patriot,  etc. 

Correspondent  to  this,  he  keepeth  him- 
self honest,  not  for  fear  of  the  laws,  but 
because  he  hath  observed  how  unseemly 
an  article  it  maketh  in  the  day-book  or 
ledger  when  a  sum  is  set  down  lost  or 
missing ;  it  being  his  pride  to  make  these 
books  to  agree  and  to  tally,  the  one  side 
with  the  other,  with  a  sort  of  architec- 
tural symmetry  and  correspondence. 

He  marrieth,  or  marrieth  not,  as  best 
suiteth  with  his  employer's  views.  Some 
merchants  do  the  rather  desire  to  have 
married  men  in  their  counting-houses, 
because  they  think  the  married  state  a 
pledge  for  their  servants'  integrity,  and 
an  incitement  to  them  to  be  industrious; 
and  it  was  an  observation  of  a  late  Lord- 
Mayor  of  London,  that  the  sons  of  clerks 
do  generally  prove  clerks  themselves,  and 
that  merchants  encouraging  persons  in 
their  employ  to  marry,  and  to  have  fam- 
ilies, was  the  best  method  of  securing  a 
breed  of  sober,  industrious  young  men 
attached  to  the  mercantile  interest.  Be 
this  -as  it  may,  such  a  character  as  we 
have  been  describing  will  wait  till  the 
pleasure  of  his  employer  is  known  on 
this  point,  and  regulateth  his  desires  by 
the  custom  of  the  house  or  firm  to  which 
he  belongeth. 

He  avoideth  profane  oaths  and  jest- 
in"-,  as  so  much  time  lost  from  his  em- 
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ploy.  What  spare  time  he  hath  for  con- 
versation, which  in  a  counting  -  house 
such  as  we  have  been  supposing  can  be 
but  small,  he  spendeth  in  putting  season- 
able questions  to  such  of  his  fellows  (and 
sometimes  respectfully  to  the  master  him- 
self) who  can  give  him  information  re- 
specting the  price  and  quality  of  goods, 
the  state  of  exchange,  or  the  latest  im- 
provements in  book-keeping ;  thus  mak- 
ing the  motion  of  his  lips,  as  well  as  of 
his  fingers,  subservient  to  his  master's 
interest.  Not  that  he  refuseth  a  brisk 
saying,  or  a  cheerful  sally  of  wit,  when 
it  comes  unforced,  is  free  of  offence,  and 
hath  a  convenient  brevity.  For  this 
reason,  he  hath  commonly  some  such 
phrase  as  this  in  his  mouth,  — 
"  It 's  a  slovenly  look 
To  blot  your  book." 
Or, 

"  Red  ink  for  ornament,  black  for  use : 
The  best  of  things  are  open  to  abuse." 

So  upon  the  eve  of  any  great  holiday, 
of  which  he  keepeth  one  or  two  at  least 
every  year,  he  will  merrily  say,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  confidential  friend,  but  to 
none  other,  — 

"  All  work  and  no  play 

Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
Or, 
"  A  bow  always  bent  must  crack  at  last." 

But  then  this  must  always  be  understood 
to  be  spoken  confidentially,  and,  as  we 
say,  under  the  rose. 

Lastly,  his  dress  is  plain,  without  sin- 
gularity, —  with  no  other  ornament  than 
the  quill,  which  is  the  badge  of  his  func- 
tion, stuck  behind  the  dexter  ear,  and 
this  rather  for  convenience  of  having  it 
at  hand,  when  he  hath  been  called  away 
from  his  desk,  and  expecteth  to  resume 
his  seat  there  again  shortly,  than  from 
any  delight  which  he  taketh  in  foppery 
or  ostentation.  The  color  of  his  clothes 
is  generally  nQted  to  be  black  rather 
than  brown,  brown  rather  than  blue  or 
green.  His  whole  deportment  is  staid, 
modest,  and  civil.  His  motto  is  "  Regu- 
larity." 

This  character  was  sketched  in  an  in- 


terval of  business,  to  divert  some  of  the 
melancholy  hours  of  a  counting-house. 
It  is  so  little  a  creature  of  fancy,  that  it 
is  scarce  anything  more  than  a  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  those  frugal  and  econom- 
ical maxims  which  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  (P^ngland's  meanest 
period)  were  endeavored  to  be  inculcat- 
ed and  instilled  into  the  breasts  of  the 
London  apprentices*  by  a  class  of  in- 
structors who  might  not  inaptly  be  term- 
ed "  The  Masters  of  Mean  Morals."  The 
astonishing  narrowness  and  illiberality  of 
the  lessons  contained  in  some  of  those 
books  is  inconceivable  by  those  whose 
studies  have  not  led  them  that  way,  and 
would  almost  induce  one  to  subscribe  to 
the  hard  censure  which  Drayton  has  pass- 
ed upon  the  mercantile  spirit,  — 

"  The  gripple  merchant,  bora  to  be  the  curse 
Of  this  brave  isle." 

In  the  laudable  endeavor  to  eke  out 
"  a  something  contracted  income,"  Lamb, 
in  his  younger  days,  essayed  to  write  lot- 
tery-puffs, —  (Byron,  we  know,  was  ac- 
cused of  writing  lottery-puffs,)  —  but  he 
did  not  succeed  very  well  in  the  task. 
His  samples  were  returned  on  his  hands, 
as  "  done  in  too  severe  and  terse  a  style." 
Some  Grub-Street  hack  —  a  nineteenth- 
century  Tom  Brown  or  Mr.  Dash  —  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  these  popular  and 
ingenious  productions  ;  but  the  man  who 
wrote  the  Essays  of  Elia  could  not  write 
a  successful  lottery-puff.  At  this  exult, 

0  mediocrity !  and  take  courage,  man 
of  genius ! 

Although  Elia  was  an  unsuccessful  lot- 
tery-puffer, he  always  took  special  inter- 
est in  lotteries,  and  was  present  at  the 
'drawing  of  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Bickerstaff,  we  remember, — though 

1  fear  that  in  these  days  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  pages  of  "  The  Father  " 
are  hardly  more  known  to  the  general- 
ity of  readers  than  the  lost  books  of  Livy 
or  the  missing  cantos  of  the  "'Faerie 

*  This  term  designated  a  larger  class  of 
young  men  than  that  to  which  it  Is  now  confin- 
ed. It  took  in  the  articled  clerks  of  merchants 
and  bankers,  the  George  Barnwells  of  the  day. 
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Queene,"  —  possibly  we  may  remember, 
I  say,  that  the  wise,  witty,  learned,  elo- 
quent, delightful  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  requisite  sum  to  purchase 
a  ticket  in  the  (then)  newly  erected  lot- 
tery, sold  off  a  couple  of  globes  and  a 
telescope  (the  venerable  Isaac  was  a 
Professor  of  Palmistry  and  Astrology,  as 
well  as  Censor  of  Great  Britain)  ;  and 
finding  by  a  learned  calculation  that  it 
was  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
one  against  his  being  worth  one  thousand 
pounds  for  thirty  -  two  years,  he  spent 
many  days  and  nights  in  preparing  his 
mind  for  this  change  of  fortune. 

And  albeit  I  do  not  believe  that 
Lamb,  in  his  poorest  and  most  needy 
days,  was  ever  tempted  by  any  Alnas- 
char-dreams  of  wealth  to  exchange  the 
raggedest  and  least  valuable  of  his  "mid- 
night darlings"  for  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  lottery-tickets,  I  dare  say  the 
money  which  Elia  had  saved  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  choice  and  long-coveted 
old  folio  or  other  went  into  the  coffers  of 
the  lottery-dealers.  Though  Lamb  drew 
nothing  but  blanks,  "  or  those  more  vex- 
atious tantalizers  of  the  spirit,  denomi- 
nated small  prizes,"  yet  he  held  himself 
largely  indebted  to  the  Lottery,  and, 
upon  its  abolition  in  England  in  1825, 
he  wrote  a  long,  eloquent,  pathetic  dis- 
course on  the  great  departed.  It  appear- 
ed in  Colburn's  "  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine," and  is,  I  think,  a  very  pleasant, 
entertaining  paper,  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of 
Charles  Lamb.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  article  to  the  readers  of 
the  "Atlantic." 

THE   ILLUSTRIOUS    DEFUXCT.* 

"  Nought  but  a  blank  remains,  a  dead  void 

space, 

A  step  of  life  that  promised  such  a  race." 

DRIDEX. 

NAPOLEOX  has  now  sent  us  back  from 
the  grave  sufficient  echoes  of  his  living 

*  Since  writing  this  article,  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  object  of  our  funeral  oration 
is  not  definitively  dead,  but  only  moribund. 


renown  :  the  twilight,  of  posthumous 
fame  has  lingered  long  enough  over  the 
spot  where  the  sun  of  his  glory  set ;  and 
his  name  must  at  length  repose  in  the 
silence,  if  not  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
In  this  busy  and  evanescent  scene,  oth- 
er spirits  of  the  age  are  rapidly  snatch- 
ed away,  claiming  our  undivided  sympa- 
thies and  regrets,  until  in  turn  they  yield 
to  some  newer  and  more  absorbing  grief. 
Another  name  is  now  added  to  the  list 
of  the  mighty  departed,  —  a  name  whose 
influence  upon  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  our  countrymen, 
has  rivalled,  and  perhaps  eclipsed,  that 
of  the  defunct  "  child  and  champion  of 
Jacobinism,"  while  it  is  associated  with 
all  the  sanctions  of  legitimate  govern- 
ment, all  the  sacred  authorities  of  social 
order  and  our  most  holy  religion.  We 
speak  of  one,  indeed,  under  whose  war- 
rant heavy  and  incessant  contributions 
were  imposed  upon  our  fellow-citizens, 
but  who  exacted  nothing  without  the 
signet  and  the  sign  -  manual  of  most 
devout  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
Not  to  dally  longer  with  the  sympathies 
of  our"  readers,  we  think  it  right  to  pre- 
monish  them  that  we  are  composing  an 
epicedium  upon  no  less  distinguished  a 
personage  than  the  Lottery,  whose  last 
breath,  after  many  penultimate  puffs, 
has  been  sobbed  forth  by  sorrowing  con- 
tractors, as  if  the  world  itself  were  about 
to  be  converted  into  a  blank.  There 
is  a  fashion  of  eulogy,  as  well  as  of  vitu- 
peration, and,  though  the  Lottery  stood 
for  some  time  in  the  latter  predicament, 
we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  "  multis  ille 
bonis  flebilis  occidit."  Never  have  we 
joined  in  the  senseless  clamor  which  con- 
demned the  only  tax  whereto  we  be- 
came voluntary  contributors,  the  only 

So  much  the  better:  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  granting  the  request  made  to  Walter 
by  one  of  the  children  in  the  wood,  and  "  kill 
him  two  times."  The  Abbd  de  Vertot,  having  a 
siege  to  write,  and  not  receiving  the  materials 
in  time,  composed  the  whole  from  his  inven- 
tion. Shortly  after  its  completion,  the  expect- 
ed documents  arrived,  when  he  threw  them 
aside,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  of  no  use  to  me 
now:  I  have  carried  the  town." 
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resource  which  gave  the  stimulus  with- 
out the  danger  or  infatuation  of  gam- 
bling, the  only  alembic  which  in  these 
plodding  days  sublimized  our  imagina- 
tions, and  filled  them  with  more  delicious 
dreams  than  ever  flitted  athwart  the  sen- 
sorium  of  Alnaschar. 

Never  can  the  writer  forget,  when,  as 
a  child,  he  was  hoisted  upon  a  servant's 
shoulder  in  Guildhall,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  installed  and  solemn  pomp  of 
the  then  drawing  Lottery.  The  two  aw- 
ful cabinets  of  iron,  upon  whose  massy 
and  mysterious  portals  the  royal  initials 
were  gorgeously  emblazoned,  as  if,  after 
having  deposited  the  unfulfilled  prophe- 
cies within,  the  King  himself  had  turned 
the  lock,  and  still  retained  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  —  the  blue-coat  boy,  with  his  na- 
ked arm,  first  converting  the  invisible 
wheel,  and  then  diving  into  the  dark  re- 
cess for  a  ticket,  —  the  grave  and  rever- 
end faces  of  the  commissioners  eying  the 
announced  number,  —  the  scribes  below 
calmly  committing  it  to  their  huge  books, 
—  the  anxious  countenances  of  the  sur- 
rounding populace, — while  the  giant  fig- 
ures of  Gog  and  Magog,  like  presiding 
deities,  looked  down  with  a  grim  silence 
upon  the  whole  proceeding,  —  constitut- 
ed altogether  a  scene  which,  combined 
with  the  sudden  wealth  supposed  to  be 
lavished  from  those  inscrutable  wheels, 
was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  im- 
agination of  a  boy  with  reverence  and 
amazement.  Jupiter,  seated  between 
the  two  fatal  urns  of  good  and  evil,  the 
blind  goddess  with  her  cornucopia,  the 
ParcfB  wielding  the  distaff,  the  thread 
of  life,  and  the  abhorred  shears,  seemed 
but  dim  and  shadowy  abstractions  of 
mythology,  when  I  had  gazed  upon  an 
assemblage  exercising,  as  I  dreamt,  a  not 
less  eventful  power,  and  all  presented 
to  me  in  palpable  and  living  operation. 
Reason  and  experience,  ever  at  their  old 
spiteful  work  of  catching  and  destroying 
the  bubbles  which  youth  delighted  to  fol- 
low, have  indeed  dissipated  much  of  this 
illusion ;  but  my  mind  so  far  retained 
the,  influence  of  that  early  impression, 
that  I  have  ever  since  continued  to  de- 


posit my  humble  offerings  at  its  shrine, 
whenever  the  ministers  of  the  Lottery 
went  forth  with  type  and  trumpet  to  an- 
nounce its  periodical  dispensations ;  and 
though  nothing  has  been  doled  out  to 
me  from  its  undiscerning  coffers  but 
blanks,  or  those  more  vexatious  tanta- 
lizers  of  the  spirit  denominated  small 
prizes,  yet  do  I  hold  myself  largely  in- 
debted to  this  most  generous  diffuser  of 
universal  happiness.  Ingrates  that  we 
are,  are  we  to  be  thankful  for  no  bene- 
fits that  are  not  palpable  to  sense,  to  rec- 
ognize no  favors  that  are  not  of  market- 
able value,  to  acknowledge  no  wealth 
unless  it  can.be  counted  with  the  five 
fingers?  If  we  admit  the  mind  to  be 
the  sole  depositary  of  genuine  joy,  where 
is  the  bosom  that  has  not  been  elevated 
into,  a  temporary  Elysium  by  the  magic 
of  the  Lottery  ?  Which  of  us  has  not 
converted  his  ticket,  or  even  his  sixteenth 
share  of  one,  into  a  nest-egg  of  Hope, 
upon  which  he  has  sat  brooding  in  the 
secret  roosting-places  of  his  heart,  and 
hatched  it  into  a  thousand  fantastical 
apparitions  ? 

What  a  startling  revelation  of  the  pas- 
sions, if  all  the  aspirations  engendered 
by  the  Lottery  could  be  made  manifest ! 
Many  an  impecuniary  epicure  has  gloat- 
ed over  his  locked-up  warrant  for  future 
wealth,  as  a  means  of  realizing  the  dream 
of  his  namesake  in  the  "  Alchemist"  :  — 

"  My  meat  shall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells, — 

Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 

With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  ru- 
bies; 

The  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  camels' 
heels, 

Boiled  i'  the  spirit  of  Sol,  and  dissolved  in 
pearl 

( Apicius'  diet  'gainst  the  epilepsy) ; 

And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 
amber 

Headed  with  diamant  and  carbuncle. 

My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  culvered 
salmons, 

Knots,  goodwits,  lampreys.  I  myself  will 
have 

The  beards  of  barbels  served ;  instead  of 
salads, 

Oiled  mushrooms,  and  the  swelling  unctu- 
ous paps 
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Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Dressed  with  an   exquisite   and   poignant 

sauce, 
For  which  I  'II  say  unto  my  cook,  '  There  's 

gold: 
Go  forth,  and  be  a  knight.'  " 

Many  a  doting  lover  has  kissed  the  scrap 
of  paper  whose  promissory  shower  of  gold 
was  to  give  up  to  him  his  otherwise  un- 
attainable Danae ;  Nimrods  have  trans- 
formed the  same  narrow  symbol  into  a 
saddle  by  which  they  have  been  ena- 
bled to  bestride  the  backs  of  peerless 
hunters ;  while  nymphs  have  metamor- 
phosed its  Protean  form  into 

"  Rings,  gauds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats," 

and  all  the  braveries  of  dress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  obsequious  husband,  tBe 
two-footmaned  carriage,  and  the  opera- 
box.  By  the  simple  charm  of  this  num- 
bered and  printed  rag,  gamesters  have, 
for  a  time  at  least,  recovered  their  losses, 
spendthrifts  have  cleared  off  mortgages 
from  their  estates,  the  imprisoned  debt- 
or has  leaped  over  his  lofty  boundary  of 
circumscription  and  restraint  and  revel- 
led in  all  the  joys  of  liberty  and  fortune, 
the  cottage-walls  have  swelled  out  into 
more  goodly  proportion  than  those  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  poverty  has  tast- 
ed the  luxuries  of  competence,  labor 
has  lolled  at  ease  in  a  perpetual  arm- 
chair of  idleness,  sickness  has  been 
bribed  into  banishment,  life  has  been 
invested  with  new  charms,  and  death 
deprived  of  its  former  terrors.  Nor  have 
the  affections  been  less  gratified  than 
the  wants,  appetites,  and  ambitions  of 
mankind.  By  the  conjurations  of  the 
same  potent  spell,  kindred  have  lavished 
anticipated  benefits  upon  one  another, 
and  charity  upon  all.  Let  it  be  termed 
a  deludon;  —  a  fool's  Paradise  is  better 
than  the  wise  man's  Tartarus;  be  it 
branded  as  an  ignis-fatuus,  —  it  was  at 
least  a  benevolent  one,  which,  instead  of 
beguiling  its  followers  into  swamps,  cav- 
erns, and  pitfalls,  allured  them  on  with 
all  the  blandishments  of  enchantment 
to  a  garden  of  Eden,  an  ever-blooming 
Elysium  of  delight.  True,  the  pleasures 


it  bestowed  were  evanescent :  but  which 
of  our  joys  are  permanent  ?  and  who  so 
inexperienced  as  not  to  know  that  anti- 
cipation is  always  of  higher  relish  than 
reality,  which  strikes  a  balance  both  in 
our  sufferings  and  enjoyments?  "The 
fear  of  ill  exceeds  the  ill  we  fear  " ;  and 
fruition,  in  the  same  proportion,  invari- 
ably falls  short  of  hope.  "  Men  are  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth,"  who  may 
amuse  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  gaz- 
ing at  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the 
water ;  but,  if  they  jump  in  to  grasp  it, 
they  may  grope  forever,  and  only  get 
the  farther  from  their  object.  He  is  the 
wisest  who  keeps  feeding  upon  the  fu- 
ture, and  refrains  as  long  as  possible  from 
undeceiving  himself  by  converting  his 
pleasant  speculations  into  disagreeable- 
certainties. 

The  true  mental  epicure  always  pur- 
chased his  ticket  early,  and  postponed 
inquiry  into  its  fate  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  during  the  whole  of  which  in- 
tervening period  he  had  an  imaginary 
twenty  thousand  locked  up  in  his  desk : 
and  was  not  this  well  worth  all  the 
money  ?  Who  would  scruple  to  give 
twenty  pounds  interest  for  even  the  ideal 
enjoyment  of  as  many  thousands  during 
two  or  three  months  ?  "  Crede  quod  ha- 
bes,  et  habes  "  ;  and  the  usufruct  of  such  a 
capital  is  surely  not  dear  at  such  a  price. 
Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  in  passing 
along  Cheapside,  saw  the  figures  1,069, 
of  which  number  he  was  the  sole  propri- 
etor, flaming  on  the  window  of  a  lottery- 
office  as  a  capital  prize.  Somewhat 
flurried  by  this  discovery,  not  less  wel- 
come than  unexpected,  he  resolved  to 
walk  round  St.  Paul's  that  he  might 
consider  in  what  way  to  communicate 
the  happy  tidings  to  his  wife  and  family ; 
but,  upon  repassing  the  shop,  he  observ- 
ed that  the  number  was  altered  to  10,069, 
and,  upon  inquiry,  had  the  mortification 
to  learn  that  his  ticket  was  a  blank,  and 
had  only  been  stuck  up  in  the  window 
by  a  mistake  of  the  clerk.  This  effect- 
ually calmed  his  agitation ;  but  he  al- 
ways speaks  of  himself  as  having  once 
possessed  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
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maintains  that  his  ten  -  minutes'  walk 
round  St.  Paul's  was  worth  ten  times  the 
purchase-money  of  the  ticket.  A  prize 
thus  obtained  has,  moreover,  this  special 
advantage  :  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
fate;  it  cannot  be  squandered;  bank- 
ruptcy cannot  lay  siege  to  it;  friends 
cannot  pull  it  down,  nor  enemies  blow  it 
up;  it  bears  a  charmed  life,  and  none  of 
woman  born  can  break  its  integrity,  even 
by  the  dissipation  of  a  single  fraction. 
Show  me  the  property  in  these  perilous 
times  that  is  equally  compact  and  im- 
pregnable. We  can  no  longer  become 
enriched  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  we 
can  no  longer  succeed  in  such  splendid 
failures :  all  our  chances  of  making  such 
a  miss  have  vanished  with  the  last  of  the 
Lotteries. 

Life  will  now  become  a  flat,  prosa- 
ic routine  of  matter-of-fact;  and  sleep 
itself,  erst  so  prolific  of  numerical  con- 
figurations and  mysterious  stimulants  to 
lottery  -  adventure,  will  be  disfurnished 
of  its  figures  and  figments.  People  will 
cease  to  harp  upon  the  one  lucky  num- 
ber suggested  in  a  dream,  and  which 
forms  the  exception,  while  they  are 
scrupulously  silent  upon  the  ten  thou- 
sand falsified  dreams  which  constitute 
the  rule.  Morpheus  will  stifle  Cocker 
with  a  handful  of  poppies,  and  our  pil- 
lows will  be  no  longer  haunted  by  the 
book  of  numbers. 

And  who,  too,  shall  maintain  the  art 
and  mystery  of  puffing  in  all  its  pristine 
glory,  when  the  lottery-professors  shall 
have  abandoned  its  cultivation?  They 
were  the  first,  as  they  will  assuredly  be 
the  last,  who  fully  developed  the  re- 
sources of  that  ingenious  art, — who  ca- 
joled and  decoyed  the  most  suspicious 
and  wary  reader  into  a  perusal  of  their 
advertisements  by  devices  of  endless  va- 
riety and  cunning,  —  who  baited  their 
lurking  schemes  with  midnight  murders, 
ghost-stories,  crim-cons,  bon-mots,  bal- 
loons, dreadful  catastrophes,  and  every 
diversity  of  joy  and  sorrow,  to  catch 
newspaper  -  gudgeons.  Ought  not  such 
talents  to  be  encouraged?  Verily  the 
abolitionists  have  much  to  answer  for ! 


And  now,  having  established  the  felicity 
of  all  those  who  gained  imaginary  prizes, 
let  us  proceed  to  show  that  the  equally 
numerous  class  who  were  presented  with 
real  blanks  have  not  less  reason  to  con- 
sider themselves  happy.  Most  of  us 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  that  which 
is  bestowed ;  but  we  have  all,  probably, 
reason  to  be  still  more  grateful  for  that 
which  is  withheld,  and  more  especially 
for  our  being  denied  the  sudden  posses- 
sion of  riches.  In  the  Litany,  indeed, 
we  call  upon  the  Lord  to  deliver  us  "  in 
all  time  of  our  wealth " ;  but  how  few 
of  us  are  sincere  in  deprecating  such  a 
calamity !  Massinger's  Luke,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  and 
Pope's  Sir  Balaam,  and  our  own  daily 
observation,  might  convince  us  that  the 
Devil  "  now  tempts  by  making  rich,  not 
making  poor."  We  may  read  in  the 
"  Guardian  "  a  circumstantial  account 
of  a  man  who  was  utterly  ruined  by 
gaining  a  capital  prize ;  we  may  recol- 
lect what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Garrick, 
when  the  latter  was  making  a  display  of 
his  wealth  at  Hampton  Court,  —  "  Ah, 
David!  David!  these  are  the  things  that 
make  a  death -bed  terrible";  we  may 
recall  the  Scripture  declaration  as  to  the 
difficulty  a  rich  man  finds  in  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and,  com- 
bining all  these  denunciations  against 
opulence,  let  us  heartily  congratulate 
one  another  upon  our  lucky  escape  from 
the  calamity  of  a  twenty  or  Thirty  thou- 
sand pound  prize  !  The  fox  in  the  fable, 
who  accused  the  unattainable  grapes  of 
sourness,  was  more  of  a  philosopher  than 
we  are  generally  willing  to  allow.  He 
was  an  adept  in  that  species  of  moral  al- 
chemy which  turns  everything  to  gold, 
and  converts  disappointment  itself  in- 
to a  ground  of  resignation  and  content. 
Such  we  have  shown  to  be  the  great  les- 
son inculcated  by  the  Lottery,  when 
rightly  contemplated;  and  if  we  might 
parody  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  jingling 
expression,  "  Le  Roi  est  mort :  five  le 
Roi ! "  we  should  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, "  The  Lottery  is  no  more :  long 
live  the  Lottery ! " 
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The  foregoing  article,  as  the  reader 
may  possibly  remember,  was  not  Lamb's 
only  contribution  to  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine."  Indeed,  it  was  in  that  pleas- 
ant and  popular  periodical,— then  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity,  with  many  of 
the  most  admired  writers  in  Great  Brit- 
ain among  its  contributors,  and  edited  by 
the  elegant  and  polished  poet  who  sang 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"— it  was  in  this 
magazine  that  Elia's  admirable  "  Popular 
fallacies  "  were  first  given  to  the  world. 
( I  fear,  however,  that  the  exquisite  grace, 
beauty,  and  polish  of  these  delightful  pa- 
pers were  hardly  appreciated  by  the 
readers  of  the  "  New  Monthly.")  And 
it  was  for  this  publication  that  he  under- 
took to  write  a  novel.  Although  Elia 
had  but  little  fancy  for  novels  himself, 
and  in  the  writing  of  them  would  not 
have  done  justice,  perhaps,  to  his  rare 
genius,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  suspect  that 
all  admirers  of  "  Rosamund  Gray,"  if  not 
all  readers  of  novels,  regret  that  he  did 
not  complete  the  work  of  fiction  he  be- 
gan for  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine." 
Judging  from  the  specimen  that  was  pub- 
lished, it  would  have  been,  had  the  au- 
thor seen  fit  to  finish  it,  quite  an  orig- 
inal and  very  characteristic  production. 
Here  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  story. 
'Though  advertised  to  be  continued,  this 
is  all  of  it  that  ever  appeared. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    JUKE    JUDKINS, 
ESQ., 

OF   BIRMINGHAM. 

• 

I  AM  the  only  son  of  a  considerable 
brazier  in  Birmingham,  who,  dying  in 
1803,  left  me  successor  to  the  business, 
with  no  other  iucumbrance  than  a  sort 
of  rent-charge,  which  I  am  enjoined  to 
pay  out  of  it,  of  ninety  -  three  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  to  his  widow,  my 
mother,  and  which  the  improving  state 
of  the  concern,  I  bless  God,  has  hitherto 
enabled  me  to  discharge  with  punctuali- 
ty. ( I  say,  I  am  enjoined  to  pay  the  said 
sum,  but  not  strictly  obligated:  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  will  is  worded,  I  believe 
the  law  would  relieve  me  from  the  pay- 


ment of  it ;  but  the  wishes  of  a  dying  par- 
ent should  in  some  sort  have  the  effect 
of  law.)  So  that,  though  the  annual 
profits  of  my  business,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  would  appear 
to  an  indifferent  observer,  who  should  in- 
spect my  shop-books,  to  amount  to  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
three  pounds,  odd  shillings,  the  real  pro- 
ceeds in  that  time  have  fallen  short  of 
that  sum  to  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid 
payment  of  ninety-three  pounds  sterling 
annually. 

I  was  always  my  father's  favorite.  He 
took  a  delight,  to  the  very  last,  in  re- 
counting the  little  sagacious  tricks  and 
innocent  artifices  of  my  childhood.  One 
manifestation  thereof  I  never  heard  him 
repeat  without  tears  of  joy  trickling  down 
his  cheeks.  It  seems,  that,  when  I  quit- 
ted the  parental  roof,  (August  27th,  1 788,) 
being  then  six  years  and  not  quite  a 
month  old,  to  proceed  to  the  Free  School 
at  Warwick,  where  my  father  was  a  sort 
of  trustee,  my  mother  —  as  mothers  are 
usually  provident  on  these  occasions— 
had  stuffed  the  pockets  of  the  coach, 
which  was  to  convey  me  and  six  more  chil- 
dren of  my  own  growth  that  were  going 
to  be  entered  along  with  me  at  the  same 
seminary,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
gingerbread,  which  I  remember  my  fa- 
ther said  was  more  than  was  needed :  and 
so,  indeed,  it  was  ;  for,  if  I  had  been  to  eat 
it  all  myself,  it  would  have  got  stale  and 
mouldly  before  it  had  been  half  spent. 
The  consideration  whereof  set  me  upon 
my  contrivances  how  I  might  secure  to 
myself  as  much  of  the  gingerbread  as 
would  keep  good  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  and  yet  none  of  the  rest  in 
a  manner  be  wasted.  I  had  a  little  pair 
of  pocket-compasses,  which  I  usually  car- 
ried about  me  for  the  purpose  of  making 
draughts  and  measurements,  at  which  I 
was  always  very  ingenious,  of  the  vari- 
ous engines  and  mechanical  inventions 
in  which  such  a  town  as  Birmingham 
abounded.  By  the  means  of  these,  and  a 
small  penknife  which  my  father  had  giv- 
en me,  I  cut  out  the  one  half  of  the  cake, 
calculating  that  the  remainder  would  rea- 
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sonably  serve  my  turn  ;  and  subdividing 
it  into  many  little  slices,  which  were  cu- 
rious to  see  for  the  neatness  and  niceness 
of  their  proportion,  I  sold  it  out  in  so 
many  pennyworths  to  my  young  com- 
panions as  served  us  all  the  way  to  War- 
wick, which  is  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles  from  this  town  :  and  very  merry, 
1  assure  you,  we  made  ourselves  with  it, 
feasting  all  the  way.  By  this  honest 
stratagem,  I  put  double  the  prime  cost 
of  the  gingerbread  into  my  purse,  and 
secured  as  much  as  I  thought  would  keep 
good  and  moist  for  my  next  two  or  three 
days'  eating.  When  I  told  this  to  my 
parents,  on  their  first  visit  to  nie  at  War- 
wick, my  father  (good  man)  patted  me 
on  the  cheek,  and  stroked  my  head,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  could  never  make  enough 
of  me ;  but  my  mother  unaccountably 
burst  into  tears,  and  said  "  it  was  a  very 
niggardly  action,"  or  some  such  expres- 
sion, and  that  "  she  would  rather  it  would 
please  God  to  take  me"  —  meaning,  God 
help  me,  that  I  should  die — "  than  that 
she  should  live  to  see  me  grow  up  a  mean 
man  "  :  which  shows  the  difference  of 
parent  from  parent,  and  how  some  moth- 
ers are  more  harsh  and  intolerant  to  their 
children  than  some  fathers,  —  when  we 
might  expect  quite  the  contrary.  My 
father,  however,  loaded  me  with  presents 
from  that  time,  which  made  me  the  envy 
of  my  school-fellows.  As  I  felt  this  grow- 
ing disposition  in  them,  I  naturally  sought 
to  avert  it  by  all  the  means  in  my  power ; 
and  from  that  time  I  used  to  eat  my 
little  packages  of  fruit  and  other  nice 
things  in  a  corner,  so  privately  that  I 
was  never  found  out.  Once,  I  remem- 
ber, I  had  a  huge  apple  sent  me,  of  that 
sort  which  they  call  cats'-Jteads.  I  con- 
cealed this  all  day  under  my  pillow ;  and 
at  night,  but  not  before  I  had  ascertain- 
ed that  my  bed-fellow  was  sound  asleep, 
—  which  I  did  by  pinching  him  rather 
smartly  two  or  three  times,  which  he 
seemed  to  perceive  no  more  than  a  dead 
person,  though  once  or  twice  he  made  a 
motion  as  if  he  would  turn,  which  fright- 
ened me, —  I  say,  when  I  had  made  all 
sure,  I  fell  to  work  upon  my  apple  ;  and 


though  it  was  as  big  as  an  ordinary  man's 
two  fists,  I  made  shift  to  get  through  it 
before  it  was  time  to  get  up.  And  a  more 
delicious  feast  I  never  made,  —  thinking 
all  night  what  a  good  parent  I  had  (I 
mean  my  father)  to  send  me  so  many 
nice  things,  when  the  poor  lad  that  lay  by 
me  had  no  parent  or  friend  in  the  world 
to  send  him  anything  nice ;  and  think- 
ing of  his  desolate  condition,  I  munched 
and  munched  as  silently  as  I  could,  that 
I  might  not  set  him  a-longing,  if  he  over- 
» heard  me.  And  yet,  for  all  this  consid- 
erateness  and  attention  to  other  people's 
feelings,  I  was  never  much  a  favorite  with 
my  school  -  fellows ;  which  I  have  often 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  I  never  de- 
frauded any  one  of  them  of  the  value  of 
a  halfpenny,  or  told  stories  of  them  to 
their  master,  as  some  little  lying  boys 
would  do,  but  was  ready  to  do  any  of 
them  all  the  services  in  my  power  that 
were  consistent  with  my  own  well-doing. 
I  think  nobody  can  be  expected  to  go 
further  than  that.  —  But  I  am  detaining 
my  reader  too  long  in  the  recording  of 
my  juvenile  days.  It  is  time  that  I  should 
go  forward  to  a  season  when  it  became 
natural  that  I  should  have  some  thoughts 
of  marrying,  a.nd,  as  they  say,  settling 
in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  my  reflec- 
tions on  what  I  may  call  the  boyish  pe- 
riod of  my  life  may  have  their  use  to 
some  readers.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace 
the  man  in  the  boy,  to  observe  shoots 
of  generosity  in  those  young  years,  and 
to  watch  the  progress  of  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  what  I  may  call  a  genteel 
way  of  thinking,  which  is  discernible  in 
some  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
usually  lays  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
praiseworthy  in  the  manly  character  af- 
terwards. 

With  the  warmest  inclinations  towards 
that  way  of  life,  and  a  serious  conviction 
of  its  superior  advantages  over  a  single 
one,  it  has  been  the  strange  infelicity  of 
my  lot  never  to  have  entered  into  the 
respectable  estate  of  matrimony.  Yet  I 
was  once  very  near  it.  I  courted  a  young 
woman  in  my  twenty-seventh  year, — for 
so  early  I  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  the 
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tender  passion  !  She  was  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  as  they  call  it,  but  yet  not 
such  a  fortune  as,  all  things  considered, 
perhaps  I  might  have  pretended  to.  It 
was  not  my  own  choice  altogether ;  but 
my  mother  very  strongly  pressed  me  to 
it.  She  was  always  putting  it  to  me, 
that  I  "  had  comings-in  sufficient,— that 
I  need  not  stand  upon  a  portion  " ;  though 
the  young  woman,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
considerable  expectations,  which  yet  did 
not  quite  come  up  to  my  mark,  as  I  told 
you  before.  She  had  this  saying  always 
in  her  mouth :  that  I  "  had  money  enough ; 
that  it  was  time  I  enlarged  my  house- 
keeping, and  to  show  a  spirit  befitting 
my  circumstances."  In  short,  what  with 
her  importunities,  and  my  own  desires  in 
part  cooperating, — for,  as  I  said,  I  was 
not  yet  quite  twenty-seven,  a  time  when 
the  youthful  feelings  may  be  pardoned, 
if  they  show  a  little  impetuosity,  —  I  re- 
solved, I  say,  upon  all  these  considera- 
tions, to  set  about  the  business  of  court- 
ing in  right  earnest.  I  was  a  young  man 
then,  and  having  a  spice  of  romance  in 
my  character,  (as  the  reader  doubtless 
has  observed  long  ago,)  such  as  that  sex 
is  apt  to  be  taken  with,  I  had  reason  in 
no  long  time  to  think  my  addresses  were 
anything  but  disagreeable. 

Certainly  the  happiest  part  of  a  young 
man's  life  is  the  time  when  he  is  going 
a -courting.  All  the  generous  impulses 
are  then  awake,  and  he  feels  a  double 
existence  in  participating  his  hopes  and 
wishes  with  another  being.  Return  yet 
again  for  a  brief  moment,  ye  visionary 
views,  transient  enchantments !  ye  moon- 
light rambles  with  Cleora  in  the  Silent 
Walk  at  Vauxhall,  —  (  N.  B.  —  About  a 
mile  from  Birmingham,  and  resembling 
the  gardens  of  that  name  near  London, 
only  that  the  price  of  admission  is  lower,) 
' —  when  the  nightingale  has  suspended 
her  notes  in  June  to  listen  to  our  loving 
discourses,  while  the  moon  was  overhead ! 
(for  we  generally  used  to  take  our  tea  at 
Cleora's  mother's  before  we  set  out,  not  so 
much  to  save  expenses  as  to  avoid  the  pub- 
licity of  a  repast  in  the  gardens, — coming 
in  much  about  the  time  of  half-price,  as 
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they  call  it)  —  ye  soft  intercommunions 
of  soul,  when,  exchanging  mutual  vows, 
we  prattled  of  coming  felicities !  The 
loving  disputes  we  have  had  under  those 
trees,  when  this  house  (planning  our  fu- 
ture settlement)  was  rejected,  because, 
though  cheap,  it  was  dull,  and  the  other 
house  was  given  up,  because,  though 
agreeably  situated,  it  was  too  high-rent- 
ed, —  one  was  too  much  in  the  heart  of 
the  town,  another  was  too  far  from  busi- 
ness. These  minutiae  will  seem  imperti- 
nent to  the  aged  and  the  prudent.  I  write 
them  only  to  the  young.  Young  lovers, 
and  passionate  as  being  young,  (such  were 
Cleora  and  I  then,)  alone  can  understand 
me.  After  some  weeks  wasted,  as  -I  may 
now  call  it,  in  this  sort  of  amorous  collo- 
quy, we  at  length  fixed  upon  the  house 
in  the  High  Street,  No.  203,  just  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutton  of  this  town, 
for  our  future  residence.  I  had  till  that 
time  lived  in  lodgings  (only  renting  a 
shop  for  business)  to  be  near  to  my  moth- 
er,— near,  I  say  :  not  in  the  same  house 
with  her,  for  that  would  have  been  to  in- 
troduce confusion  into  our  housekeeping, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  keep  separate. 
Oh,  the  loving  wrangles,  the  endearing 
differences  I  had  with  Cleora,  before  we 
could  quite  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
house  that  was  to  receive  us  !  —  I  pre- 
tending, for  argument's  sake,  that  the  rent 
was  too  high,  and  she  insisting  that  the 
taxes  were  moderate  in  proportion,  and 
love  at  last  reconciling  us  in  the  same 
choice.  I  think  at  that  time,  moderate- 
ly speaking,  she  might  have  had  anything 
out  of  me  for  asking.  I  do  not,  nor  shall 
ever,  regret  that  my  character  at  that 
time  was  marked  with  a  tinge  of  prodi- 
gality. Age  comes  fast  enough  upon  us, 
and,  in  its  good  time,  will  prune  away  all 
that  is  inconvenient  in  these  excesses. 
Perhaps  it  is  right  that  it  should  do  so. 
Matters,  as  I  said,  were  ripening  to  a 
conclusion  between  us,  only  the  house 
was  yet  not  absolutely  taken.  Some  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  which  the  ardor 
of  my  youthful  impetuosity  could  hardly 
brook  at  that  time  (love  and  youth  will 
be  precipitate)  —  some  preliminary  ar- 
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rangements,  I  say,  with  the  landlord,  re- 
specting fixtures,— very  necessary  things 
to  be  considered  in  a  young  man  about 
to  settle  in  the  world,  though  not  very 
accordant  with  the  impatient  state  of 
my  then  passions, —some  obstacles  about 
the  valuation  of  the  fixtures,  —  had  hith- 
erto precluded  (and  I  shall  always  think 
providentially)  my  final  closes  with  his 
offer,  when  one  of  those  accidents,  which, 
unimportant  in  themselves,  often  arise  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  most  serious  intentions 
of  our  life,  intervened,  and  put  an  end 
at  once  to  my  projects  of  wiving  and  of 
housekeeping. 

I  was  never  much  given  to  theatrical 
entertainments,  —  that  is,  at  no  time  of 
my  life  was  I  ever  what  they  call  a  reg- 
ular play-goer ;  but  on  some  occasion  of 
a  benefit-night,  which  was  expected  to 
be  very  productive,  and  indeed  turned 
out  so,  Cleora  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
present,  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer,  as 
I  did  very  willingly,  to  squire  her  and  her 
mother  to  the  pit.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  customary  in  our  town  for  tradesfolk, 
except  some  of  the  very  topping  ones,  to 
sit,  as  they  now  do,  in  the  boxes.  At 
the  time  appointed  I  waited  upon  the 
ladies,  who  had  brought  with  them  a 
young  man,  a  distant  relation,  whom  it 
seems  they  had  invited  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty. This  a  little  disconcerted  me,  as  I 
had  about  me  barely  silver  enough  to 
pay  for  our  three  selves  at  the  door,  and 
did  not  at  first  know  that  their  relation 
had  proposed  paying  for  himself.  How- 
ever, to  do  the  young  man  justice,  he  not 
only  paid  for  himself,  but  for  the  old  lady 
besides, — leaving  me  only  to  pay  for  two, 
as  it  were.  In  our  passage  to  the  thea- 
tre, the  notice  of  Cleora  was  attracted  to 
some  orange  -  wenches  that  stood  about 
the  doors  vending  their  commodities.  She 
was  leaning  on  my  arm ;  and  I  could  feel 
her  every  now  and  then  giving  me  a 
nudge,  as  it  is  called,  which  I  afterwards 
discovered  were  hints  that  I  should  buy 
some  oranges.  It  seems,  it  is  a  custom 
at  Birmingham,  and  perhaps  in  other 
places,  when  a  gentleman  treats  ladies 
to  the  play,  especially  when  a  full  night 


is  expected,  and  that  the  house  will  be 
inconveniently  warm,  to  provide  them 
with  this  kind  of  fruit,  oranges  being  es- 
teemed for  their  cooling  property.  But 
how  could  I  guess  at  that,  never  having 
treated  ladies  to  a  play  before,  and  be- 
ing, as  I  said,  quite  a  novice  at  these  kind 
of  entertainments  ?  At  last  she  spoke 
plain  out,  and  begged  that  I  would  buy 
some  of  "  those  oranges,"  pointing  to  a 
particular  barrow.  But  when  I  came  to 
examine  the  fruit,  I  did  not  think  that  the 
quality  of  it  was  answerable  to  the  price. 
In  this  way  I  handled  several  baskets 
of  them;  but  something  in  them  all  dis- 
pleased me.  Some  had  thin  rinds,  and 
some  were  .plainly  over-ripe,  which  is  as 
great  a  fault  as  not  being  ripe  enough; 
and  I  could  not  (what  they  call)  make  a 
bargain.  While  I  stood  haggling  with  the 
women,  secretly  determining  to  put  off 
my  purchase  till  I  should  get  within  the 
theatre,  where  I  expected  we  should  have 
better  choice,  the  young  man,  the  cousin, 
(who,  it  seems,  had  left  us  without  my 
missing  him,)  came  running  to  us  with 
his  pockets  stuffed  out  with  oranges,  in- 
side and  out,  as  they  say.  It  seems,  not 
liking  the  look  of  the  barrow-fruit  any 
more  than  myself,  he  had  slipped  away 
to  an  eminent  fruiterer's,  about  three 
doors  distant,  which  I  never  had  the  sense 
to  think  of,  and  had  laid  out  a  matter 
of  two  shillings  in  some  of  the  best  St. 
Michael's,  I  think,  I  ever  tasted.  What  a 
little  hinge,  as  I  said  before,  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  in  life  may  turn  upon  ! 
The  mere  inadvertence  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  eminent  fruiterer's  within 
three  doors  of  us,  though  we  had  just 
passed  it  without  the  thought  once  oc- 
curring to  me,  which  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  lost  me  the  affections  of  my 
Cleora.  From  that  time  she  visibly  cool- 
ed towards  me,  and  her  partiality  was  as 
visibly  transferred  to  this  cousin.  I  was 
long  unable  to  account  for  this  change 
in  her  behavior ;  when  one  day,  acci- 
dentally discoursing  of  oranges  to  my 
mother,  alone,  she  let  drop  a  sort  of  re- 
proach tome,  as  if  I  had  offended  Cleora 
by  my  nearness,  as  she  called  it,  that 
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evening.     Even  now,  when  Cleora  has  her  mother  too,  (an  expense  of  more  than 

been  wedded  some  years  to  that  same  of-  four  times  that  amount,)  if  the  young 

ficious  relation,  as  I  may  call  him,  I  can  man  had  not  interfered  to  pay  for  the 

hardly  be  persuaded  that  such  a  trifle  latter,  as  I  mentioned  ?     But  the  capri- 

could  have  been  the  motive  to  her  in-  ces  of  the  sex  are  past  finding  out :  and 

constancy ;  for  could  she  suppose  that  I  I  begin  to  think  my  mother  was  in  the 

would  sacrifice  my  dearest  hopes  in  her  right ;  for  doubtless  women  know  wom- 

to  the  paltry  sum  of  two  shillings,  when  en  better  than  we  can  pretend  to  know 

I  was  going  to  treat  her  to  the  play,  and  them. 
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"  Eitorna  a  tua  scienza ! 

Che  vuol,  quanto  la  cosa  6  piii  perfetta, 

Piu  senta  il  bene,  e  cosl  la  doglienza."  — DANTE. 

RECORD,  O  Muse  !  and  let  the  record  stand, 
That,  when  Bellona  ravaged  half  the  land, 
When  even  these  groves,  from  bloody  fields  afar, 
Oft  shook  and  shuddered  at  the  sounds  of  war, 
When  the  drum  drowned  the  music  of  the  flail, 
And  midnight  marches  broke  the  peace  of  Yale, 
Then  gathered  here  amid  these  vacant  bowers 
A  band  of  scholars,  men  of  various  powers, 
Various  in  motion,  but  with  one  desire, 
Through  wreck  and  war  to  watch  the  sacred  fire, 
The  authentic  fire  that  great  forethoughted  Mind 
Stole  from  the  gods  for  good  of  humankind. 

Say,  Terebinthia,  from  thy  tree  of  pine, 
Nymph  of  New  England !  Muse  beyond  the  Nine  ! 
Great  Berkeley's  goddess  I  giver  oftentimes 
Of  strength  to  him,  and  now  and  then  of  rhymes,  — 
Whose  tears  were  balsam  to  the  Bishop's  brain, 
To  cheer,  but  not  infuriate  his  vein,  — 
Tell  me,  sad  virgin,  who  came  after  terms 
In  these  dry  fields  to  stir  the  slumbering  germs  ? 

Their  names  were  few,  —  but  Agassiz  was  one, 
And  Peirce,  the  lord  of  numbers,  and  alone  : 
Arithmeticians  many  more  will  be, 
But  when  another  to  outrival  thee  ? 
Then  those  Professors,  —  Philadelphian  pair, 
Winlock,  the  wise,  and  watchful  as  a  hare, 
Bright  Benjamin  that  beai-s  the  golden  name, 
(Apthorp  the  quick,)  Augustus  of  the  same, 
And  that  strict  student,  evermore  exact, 
One  of  the  Wymans,  —  both  such  men  of  fact,  — 
If  observation  with  extensive  view 
More  such  observers  can  observe,  they  "re  few. 
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Ye  sacred  shades  where  Silliman  made  gray 
Those  hairs  that  greet  him  eighty-five  to-day  ! 
Good  names  be  these  !  good  names  to  stand  with  his,  — 
Fit  to  record  with  Yale's  old  histories, 
When  sage  Timotheus  woke  the  Western  lyre 
That  Hillhouse  touched,  and  Percival  with  fire  ! 

Declare  now,  Clio  !  'mid  this  gifted  band, 
Who  held  the  reins  ?  —  what  scientific  hand  ? 
Did  He  preside  ?  did  Franklin's  honored  heir 
With  wonted  influence  possess  the  chair  ? 
No :  bowed  with  cares,  a  servant  of  the  State, 
In  loftier  fields  he  held  his  watch  sedate : 
Bache  could  not  come,  —  for  us  a  mighty  void  ! 
Yet  well  for  him,  —  for  he  was  best  employed 
High  on  his  tented  mountain's  breezy  slope, 
Might  but  those  maidens  meet  him  —  Healfh  and  Hope  ! 

Yet  wouldst  thou  know  who  stood  superior  there, 
Where  all  seemed  equal,  this  I  may  declare  :  — 
Of  all  the  wise  that  wandered  from  the  East 
Or  West  or  South  to  sit  in  solemn  feast, 
Two  men  did  mostly  fascinate  the  Muse, 
Differing  in  genius,  but  with  equal  views : 
One  measuring  heaven,  in  starry  lore  supreme ; 
The  other  lighting,  like  the  morning  beam, 
Old  Ocean's  bed,  or  his  fresh,  Alpine  snows, 
Reading  the  laws  whereby  the  glacier  grows, 
Or  life,  through  some  half-intimated  plan, 
Rose  from  a  star-fish  to  the  race  of  man  : 
Choose  thine  own  monarch !  either  well  might  reign  ! 
I  knew  but  one  before,  —  and  now  but  twain. 

Now  shut  the  gates,  —  the  fields  have  drunk  enough 
The  time  demands  a  Muse  of  sterner  stuff; 
No  more  one  bard,  exempt  from  vulgar  throng, 
May  sing  through  Roman  towns  the  Ascrsean  song, 
Or  court  in  Learning's  elmy  bowers  relief 
From  individual  shame  or  general  grief : 
Silence  is  music  to  a  soul  outworn 
With  the  wild  clangor  of  the  warlike  horn, 
The  paltry  fife,  the  brain-benumbing  drum. 
When,  white  Astrsea  !  will  thy  kingdom  come,  — 
The  chaster  period  that  our  boyhood  saw,  — 
Arts  above  arms,  and  without  conquest,  Law,  — 
Rights  well  maintained  without  the  strength  of  steel 
And  milder  manners  for  the  gentle  weal,  — 
That  Freedom's  promise  may  not  come  to  blight, 
And  Wisdom  fail,  and  Knowledge  end  in  night  ? 

NEW  HAVEN,  August  8. 
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INGHAM  and  his  \vife  have  a  habit  of 
coming  in  to  spend  the  evening  with  us, 
unless  we  go  there,  or  unless  we  both  go 
to  Haliburton's,  or  unless  there  is  some- 
thing better  to  do  elsewhere. 

We  talk,  or  we  play  besique,  or  Mrs. 
Haliburton  sings,  or  we  sit  on  the  stoup 
and  hear  the  crickets  sing ;  but  when 
there  is  a  new  Trollope  or  Thackeray, 
—  alas,  there  will  never  be  another  new 
Thackeray ! — all  else  has  always  been  set 
aside  till  we  have  read  that  aloud. 

When  I  began  the  las|j  sentence  of 
the  last  Thackeray  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten, Ingham  jumped  out  of  his  seat,  and 
cried, — 

"  There,  I  said  I  remembered  this  Du- 
val, and  you  made  fun  of  me.  Go  on, — 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him,  when 
you  have  done." 

So  I  read  on  to  the  sudden  end  :  — 

"  We  had  been  sent  for  in  order 
to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  thafe 
were  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  were  to 
sail  under  the  convoy  of  our  ship  and 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Piercy.  And  thus  it 
came  about,  that,  after  being  twenty- 
five  days  in  His  Majesty's  service,  I 
had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  most  severe  and  desperate  combats 
that  have  been  fought  in  our  or  in  any 
time. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story 
of  the  battle  of  the  23d  of  September, 
which  ended  in  our  glorious  captain  strik- 
ing his  own  colors  to  our  superior  and 
irresistible  enemy."  (  This  enemy,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  just  said,  is  "Monsieur 
John  Paul  Jones,  afterwards  Knight  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Order  of 
Merit."  )  "  Sir  Richard  [Pearson,  of  the 
English  frigate  Serapis]  has  told  the  story 
of  his  disaster  in  words  nobler  than  any  I 
could  supply,  who,  though  indeed  engaged 
in  that  fatal  action,  in  which  our  flag  went 
down  before  a  renegade  Briton  and  his 
motley  crew,  saw  but  a  very  small  por- 


tion of  the  battle  which  ended  so  fatally 
for  us.  It  did  not  commence  till  night- 
fall.- How  well  I  remember  the  sound 
of  the  enemy's  gun,  of  which  the  shot 
crashed  into  our  side  in  reply  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  captain  who  hailed  her ! 
Then  came  a  broadside  from  us,  —  the 
first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle."  * 

Ingham  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while. 
None  of  us  did.  And  when  we  did,  it 
was  not  to  speak  of  Denis  Duval,  so  much 
as  of  the  friend  we  lost,  when  we  lost  the 
monthly  letter,  or  at  least,  Roundabout 
Paper,  from  Mr.  Thackeray.  How  much 
we  had  prized  him, —  how  strange  it  was 
that  there  was  ever  a  day  when  we  did 
not  know  about  him,  —  how  strange  it 
was  that  anybody  should  call  him  cyni- 
cal, or  think  men  must  apologize  for  him  : 
—  of  such  things  and  of  a  thousand  more 
we  spoke,  before  we  came  back  to  Denis 
Duval. 

But  at  last  Fausta  said, — "What  do 
you  mean,  Fred,  by  saying  you  remem- 
ber Denis  Duval  ?  " 

And  I,  —  "  Did  you  meet  him  at  the 
Battle  of  Pavia,  or  in  Valerius  Flaccus's 
Games  in  Numidia  ?  "  For  we  have  a 
habit  of  calling  Ingham  "  The  Wander- 
ing Jew." 

But  he  would  not  be  jeered  at ;  he 
only  called  us  to  witness,  that,  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Denis  Duval,  he  had  said 
the  name  was  familiar,  —  even  to  the 
point  of  looking  it  out  in  the  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary ;  and  now  that  it  appear- 
ed Duval  fought  on  board  the  Serapis, 
he  said  it  all  came  back  to  him.  His 
grandfather,  his  mother's  father,  was  a 
"volunteer "-boy,  preparing  to  be  mid- 
shipman, on  the  Serapis,  —  and  he  knew 
he  had  heard  him  speak  of  Duval ! 

Oh,  how  we  all  screamed  !  It  was  so 
like  Ingham  !  Haliburton  asked  him  if 
his  grandfather  was  not  best-man  when 
Denis  married  Agnes.  Fausta  asked  him 

*  Cornldll  Magazine,  June,  1864,  Vol.  IX. 
p.  654. 
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if  be  would  not  continue  the  novel  in  the 
"  Cornhill."  I  said  it  was  well  known 
that  the  old  gentleman  advised  Montcalm 
to  surrender  Quebec,  interpreted  between 
Cook  and  the  first  Kainehameha,  piloted 
La  Perouse  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Graves  in  Boston  harbor,  and  called 
him  up  with  a  toast  at  a  school-dinner ; 
—  that  I  did  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  it 
was  all  right,  —  and  that  he  and  Duval 
had  sworn  eternal  friendship  in  their 
boyhood,  and  now  formed  one  constella- 
tion in  the  southern  hemisphere.  But 
after  we  had  all  done,  Ingham  offered  to 
bet  Newport  for  the  Six  that  he  would 
substantiate  what  he  said.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  tremendous  wager  in  our  little 
company  ;  it  is  never  offered,  unless  there 
be  certainty  to  back  it ;  it  is,  therefore, 
never  accepted;  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach we  have  ever  made  to  Newport, 
as  a  company,  was  one  afternoon  when 
we  went  to  South -Boston  Point  in  the 
horse-car,  and  found  the  tide  down.  Si- 
lence reigned,  therefore,  and  the  subject 
changed. 

The  next  night  we  were  at  Ingham's. 
He  unlocked  a  ravishing  old  black  ma- 
hogany secretary  he  has,  and  produced 
a  pile  of  parchment-covered  books  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  which  were  diaries  of  old 
Captain  Heddart's.  They  were  often 
called  log-books,  —  but,  though  in  later 
years  kept  on  paper  ruled  for  log-books, 
and  often  following  to  a  certain  extent 
the  indications  of  the  columns,  they  were 
almost  wholly  personal,  and  sometimes 
ran  a  hundred  pages  without  alluding 
at  all  to  the  ship  on  which  he  wrote. 
Well !  the  earliest  of  these  was  by  far 
the  most  elegant  in  appearance.  My 
eyes  watered  a  little,  as  Ingham  show- 
ed me  on  the  first  page,  in  the  stiff  Ital- 
ian hand  which  our  grandmothers  wrote 
in,  when  they  aspired  to  elegance,  the 
dedication,  — 

"To  MY  DEAR  FRANCIS, 

who  will  write  something  here  every  day, 


because  he  loves  his 


MOTHER.' 


That  old  English  gentleman,  whom  I 


just  remember,  when  Ingham  first  went 
to  sea,  as  the  model  of  mild,  kind  old 
men,  at  Ingham's  mother's  house,  —  then 
he  went  to  sea  once  himself  for  the  first 
time,  —  and  he  had  a  mother  himself, 

—  and  as  he  went  off,  she  gave  him  the 
best   album -book   that   Thetford  Regis 
could  make,  —  and  wrote  this  inscription 
in  ink  that  was  not  rusty  then  ! 

Well,  again !  in  this  book,  Ingham, 
who  had  been  reading  it  all  day,  had  put 
five  or  six  newspaper-marks. 

The  first  was  at  this  entry,  — 

"  A  new  boy  came  into  the  mess.  They 
said  he  was  a  French  boy,  but  the  first 
luff  says  he  is  the  Capptain's  own  nef- 
few." 

Two  pages  on,  — 

"  The  French  boy  fought  Wimple 
and  beat  him.  They  fought  seeventeen 
rounds." 

Farther  yet,  — 

"  Toney  is  offe  on  leave.  So  the  French 
boy  was  in  oure  watch.  He  is  not  a 
French  boy.  His  name  is  Doovarl." 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  about  the 
mess,  and  the  fellows,  and  the  boys,  and 
the  others,  and  an  inexplicable  fuss  there 
is  about  a  speculation  the  mess  entered 
into  with  some  illicit  dealer  for  an  addi- 
tional supply,  not  of  liquor,  but  of  sugar, 

—  which  I  believe  was  detected,  and 
which  covers  pages  of  badly  written  and 
worse  spelled  manuscript,  not  another 
distinct  allusion  to  the  French  boy, — not 
near  so  much  as  to  Toney  or  Wimple 
or  Scroop,  or  big  Wallis  or  little  Wallis. 
Ingham  had  painfully  toiled  through  it 
all,  and  I  did  after  him.     But  in  anoth- 
er volume,  written  years  after,  at  a  time 
when  the  young  officer  wrote   a  much 
more  rapid,  though  scarcely  more  legible 
hand,  he  found  a  long  account  of  an  ex- 
amination appointed  to  pass  midshipmen, 
and,  to  our  great  delight,  as  it  began, 
this  exclamation :  — 
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"  When  the  Amphion's  boat  came  up, 
who  should  step  up  but  old  Den,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  we  were  in  the  Rain- 
bow. We  were  together  all  day,  —  and 
it  was  very  good  to  see  him." 

And  afterwards,  in  the  detail  of  the 
.examination,  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  Duval." 
The  passage  is  a  little  significant. 

Young  Heddart  details  all  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  as  thus :  — 

"  '  Old  Saumarez  asked  me  which  was 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Channel,  and 
I  told  him.  Then  he  asked  how  Silly 
[sic"]  bore,  if  I  had  75  fathom,  red  sand 
and  gravel.  I  said,  '  About  N.  W.,'  and 
the  old  man  said,  '  Well,  yes,  —  rather 
West  of  N.  W.,  is  not  it  so,  Sir  Rich- 
ard ? '  And  Sir  Richard  did  not  know 
what  they  were  talking  about,  and  they 
pulled  out  Mackenzie's  Survey,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  —  more  than  any  man  would 
delve  through  at  this  day,  unless  he  were 
searching  for  Paul  Jones  or  Denis  Du- 
val, or  some  other  hero.  "  What  is  the 
mark  for  going  into  Spithead  ?  "  "  What 
is  the  mark  for  clearing  Royal  Sovereign 
Shoals  ?  "  —  let  us  hope  they  were  all 
well  answered.  Evidently,  in  Mr.  Hed- 
dart's  mind,  they  were  more  important 
than  any  other  detail  of  that  day,  but 
fortunately  for  posterity  then  comes  this 
passage :  — 

'.'  After  me  they  called  up  Brooke,  and 
Calthorp,  and  Clements,  —  and  then  old 
Wingate,  Tom  Wingate's  father,  who 
had  examined  them,  seemed  to  get  tired, 
and  turned  to  Pierson,  and  said,  '  Sir 
Richard,  you  ought  to  take  your  turn/ 
And  so  Sir  Richard  began,  and,  as  if  by 
accident,  called  up  Den. 

"  'Mr.  Duval,'  said  he,  'how  do  you 
find  the  variation  of  the  compass  by  the 
amplitudes  or  azimuths  ?  ' 

"Of  course  any  fool  knew  that.  And  of 
course  he  could  not  ask  all  such  questions. 
So,  when  he  came  on  practice,  he  said,  — 


"  '  Mr.  Duval,  what  is  the  mark  for 
Stephenson's  Shoal  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  dear !  what  fun  it  was  to  hear 
Den  answer, — Lyd  Church  and  the  ruins 
of  Lynn  Monastery  must  come  in  one. 
The  Shoal  was  about  three  miles  from 
Dungeness,  and  bore  S.  W.  or  some- 
where from  it.  The  Soundings  were  red 
sand— or  white  sand  or  something, —very 
glib.  Then  — 

"  '  How  would  you  anchor  under 
Dungeness,  Mr.  Duval  ? ' 

"  And  Duval  was  not  too  glib,  but 
very  certain.  He  would  bring  it  to  bear 
S.  W.  by  W.,  or,  perhaps,  W.  S.  W. ;  he 
would  keep  the  Hope  open  of  Dover,  and 
he  would  try  to  have  twelve  fathoms 
water. 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Duval,  how  does  Dunge- 
ness bear  from  Beachy  Head  ? '  —  and  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

"  And  Den  was  very  good  and  modest, 
but  quite  correct  all  the  same,  and  as 
true  to  the  point  as  Cocker  and  Gunter 
together.  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  the  post- 
captains  did  not  know  that  Sir  Richard 
was  Den's  uncle,  and  that  Den  had  sail- 
ed in  and  out  of  Winchelsea  harbour, 
in  sight  of  Beachy  Head  and  Dunge- 
ness, ever  since  the  day  after  he  was 
born  ! 

"  But  he  made  no  secret  of  it  when 
we  passed-mids  dined  at  the  Anchor. 

"  A  jolley  time  we  had !  I  slept 
there." 

With  these  words,  Denis  Duval  van- 
ishes from  the  Diary. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  had  begged 
Ingham's  pardon,  we  turned  back  to  find 
the  battle  with  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
Little  enough  was  there.  The  entry 
reads  thus,  —  this  time  rather  more  iu 
log-book  shape. 

On  the  left-hand  page,  in  columns 
elaborately  ruled, — 


Week-days. 

Sept.  1779. 

Wind. 

Courses. 

Dist. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Bearings. 

Wednesday,  ) 
Thursday.  ) 

22.23. 

S.  E. 

Waiting  for 
convoy  till  11 
of  Thursday. 

None. 

54°  9' 

0°5'E. 

Flamboro  H. 
N.  by  W. 
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The  rest  of  that  page  is  blank.  The 
right  page,  headed,  "Remarks,  Sfc.,  on 
board  H.  M.  S.  Serapis,"  in  the  boy's 
best  copy-hand,  goes  on  with  longer  en- 
tries than  any  before. 

"42  vessels  reported  for  the  convoy.  Mr. 
Mycock  says  we  shall  not  wait  for  the  rest." 

"  10  o'clock,  A.  M.     Thursday.     Two 


men  came  on  board  with  news  of  the 
pirate  Jones.  Signal  for  a  coast-pilot,  — 
weighed  and  sailed  as  soon  as  he  came. 
As  we  pass  Flamboro'  Head,  two  sails  in 
sight  S.  S.  W.,  which  the  men  s'ay  are 
he  and  his  consort." 

Then,    for    the    next    twenty  -  four  • 
hours,  — 


Week-days. 

Sept.  1779. 

Wind. 

Courses. 

Dist 

Lat. 

Long. 

Bearings. 

Thursdaj',  ) 
Friday.  j 

23.24. 

S.  S.  W. 

E.  S.  E. 
W.  S.  W. 

Nothing. 

54.13. 

0.11.  E. 

Flamb.  H. 
W.  aftern. 
W.  by  N. 

"  Foggy  at  first,  —  clear  afterwards. 

"  At  1  P.  M.  beat  to  quarters.  All  my 
men  at  quarters  but  West,  who  was  on 
shore  when  we  sailed,  the  men  say  on 
leave, — and  Collins  in  the  sick  bay.  (MEM. 
shirked.)  The  others  in  good  spirits. 
Mr.  Wallis  made  us  a  speech,  and  the 
men  cheered  well.  Engaged  the  enemy 
at  about  7.20  p.  M.  Mr.  Wallis  had 
bade  me  open  my  larboard  ports,  and  I 
did  so ;  but  I  did  not  loosen  the  stern- 
guns,  which  are  fought  by  my  crew,  when 
necessary.  The  captain  hailed  the  stran- 
ger twice,  and  then  the  order  came  to  fire. 
Our  gun  No.  2  (after-gun  but  one)  was 
my  first  piece.  No.  1  flashed,  and  the 
gunner  had  to  put  on  new  priming.  Fired 
twice  with  those  guns,  but  before  we  had 
loaded  the  second  time,  for  the  third  fire, 
the  enemy  ran  into  us.  One  of  my  men 
(Craik)  was  badly  jammed  in  the  shock, 

—  squeezed  between  the  gun  and  the 
deck.     But  he  did   not  leave  the  gun. 
Tried  to  fire  into  the  enemy,  but  just  as 
we  got  the  gun  to  bear,  and  got  a  new 
light,  he  fell  off.     It  was  very  bad  work- 
ing in  the  dark.     The  lanthorns  are  as 
bad  as  they  can  be. .  Loaded  both  guns, 
got  new  port-fires,  and  we  ran  into  the 
enemy.     We  were  wearing,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  jib-boom  got  into  his  mizzen  rig- 
ging.    The  ships  were  made  fast  by  the 
men  on  the  upper  deck.    At  first  I  could 
not  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  the  enemy  was 
so  far  ahead  of  me.     But  as  soon  as  we 
anchored,  our  ship  forged  ahead  a  little, 

—  and  by  bringing  the  hind  axle-trucks 
well  aft,  I  made  both  my  starboard  guns 
bear  on  his  bows.     Fired  right  into  his 


forward  ports.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  man  or  a  gun  there.  In  the  second 
battery,  forward  of  me,  they  had  to  blow 
our  own  ports,  open,  because  the  enemy 
lay  so  close.  Stopped  firing  three  times 
for  my  guns  to  cool.  No.  2  cools  quicker 
than  No.  1,  or  I  think  so.  Forward  we 
could  hear  musket-shot,  and  grenadoes, 
— but  none  of  these  things  fell  where  we 
were  at  work.  A  man  came  into  port 
No.  5,  where  little  Wallis  was,  and  said 
that  the  enemy  was  sinking,  and  had  re- 
leased him  and  the  other  prisoners.  But 
we  had  no  orders  to  stop  firing.  After- 
wards there  was  a  great  explosion.  It 
began  at  the  main  hatch,  but  came  back 
to  me  and  scalded  some  of  my  No.  2  men 
horribly.  Afterwards  Mr.  Wallis  came 
and  took  some  of  No.  2's  men  to  board. 
I  tried  to  bring  both  guns  to  bear  with 
No.  1's  crew.  No.  2's  crew  did  not  come 
back.  At  half-past  ten  all  firing  stopped 
on  the  upper  deck.  Mr.  Wallis  went  up 
to  see  if  the  enemy  had  struck.  He  did 
not  come  down,  —  but  the  master  came 
down  and  said  we  had  struck,  and  the 
orders  were  to  cease  firing. 

"  We  had  struck  to  the  Richard,  44, 
Commodore  Jones,  and  the  Alliance,  40, 
which  was  the  vessel  they  saw  from  the 
quarter-deck.  Our  consort,  the  Countess 
Scarborough,  had  struck  to  the  enemy's 
ship  Pallas.  The  oSicers  and  crew  of 
the  Richard  are  on  board  our  ship.  The 
mids  talk  English  well,  and  are  good 
fellows.  They  are  very  sorry  for  Mr. 
Mayrant,  who  was  stabbed  with  a  pike 
in  boarding  us,  and  Mr.  Potter,  another 
midshipman,  who  was  hurt. 
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Week-days. 

Sept.,  1779. 

Wind. 

Courses. 

Dist. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Bearings, 

Friday,  j 
Saturday.  J 

24th,  25th. 

S.S.W. 

None. 

As  above. 

As  above. 

As  above. 

"  The  enemy's  sick  and  wounded  and 
,  prisoners  were  brought  on  board.  At 
ten  on  the  25th,  his  ship,  the  Richard, 
sank.  Played  chess  with  Mr.  Merry, 
one  of  the  enemy's  midshipmen.  Beat 
him  twice  out  of  three. 

"  There  is  a  little  French  fellow  named 
Travaillier  among  their  volunteers.  When 
I  first  saw  him  he  was  naked  to  his  waist. 
He  had  used  his  coat  for  a  wad,  and  his 
shirt  wet  to  put  out  fire.  Plenty  of  our 
men  had  their  coats  burnt  off,  but  they 
did  not  live  to  tell  it." 

Then  the  diary  relapses  into  the  dreari- 
ness of  most  ship-diaries,  till  they  come 
into  the  Texel,  when  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  relieved  by  discussions  about  ex- 
changes. 

Such  a  peep  at  the  most  remarkable 
frigate-action  in  history,  as  that  action 
was  seen  by  a  boy  in  the  dark,  through 
such  key-hole  as  the  after  -  ports  of  one 
of  the  vessels  would  give  him,  stimulated 
us  all  to  "  ask  for  more,"  and  then  to 
abuse  Master  Robert  Heddart,  "  volun- 
'  teer,"  a  little,  that  he  had  not  gone  into 
more  detail.  Ingham  defended  his  grand- 
father by  saying  that  it  was  the  way 
diaries  always  served  you,  which  is  true 
enough,  and  that  the  boy  had  literally 
told  what  he  saw,  which  was  also  true 
enough,  only  he  seemed  to  have  seen 
"  mighty  little,"  which,  I  suppose,  should 
be  spelled  "  mity  little."  When  we  said 
this,  Ingham  said  it  was  all  in  the  dark, 
and  Haliburton  added,  that  "  the  battle- 
lanterns  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be." 
Ingham  said,  however,  that  he  thought 
there  was  more  somewhere,  —  he  had  of- 
ten heard  the  old  gentleman  tell  the  story 
in  vastly  more  detail. 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  he  sent 
me  a  yellow  old  letter  on  long  foolscap 
sheets,  in  which  the  old  gentleman  had 
written  out  his  recollections  for  Ingham's 
own  benefit,  after  some  talk  of  old  times 


on  Thanksgiving  evening.  It  is  all  he 
has  ever  found  in  his  grandfather's  rather 
tedious  papers  about  the  battle,  and  one 
passing  allusion  in  it  drops  the  curtain 
on  Denis  Duval. 
Here  it  is. 

"  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  Nov.  29,  1824. 

"  MY  DEAR  EOT, — I  am  very  glad  to 
comply  with  your  request  about  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  battle  between  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
and  her  consort.  I  had  rather  you  should 
write  out  what  I  told  you  all  on  Thanks- 
giving evening  at  your  mother's,  for  you 
hold  a  better  pen  than  I  do.  But  I  know 
my  memory  of  the  event  is  strong,  for  it 
was  the  first  fight  I  ever  saw;  and  al- 
though it  does  not  compare  with  Rod- 
ney's great  fight  with  De  Grasse,  which 
I  saw  also,  yet  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  it  which  will  always 
make  it  a  remarkable  fight  in  history. 

"  You  said,  at  your  mother's,  that  you 
had  never  understood  why  the  men  on 
each  side  kept  inquiring  if  the  others  had 
struck.  The  truth  is,  we  had  it  all  our 
own  way  below.  And,  as  it  proved, 
when  our  captain,  Pearson,  struck,  most 
of  his  men  were  below.  I  know,  that,  in 
all  the  confusion  and  darkness  and  noise, 
I  had  no  idea,  aft  on  the  main  deck,  that 
we  were  like  to  come  off  second  best. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  that  time,  the 
Richard  probably  had  not  a  man  left 
between-decks,  unless  some  whom  they 
were1  trying  to  keep  at  her  pumps.  But 
on  her  upper  deck  and  quarter-deck  and 
in  her  tops  she  had  it  all  her  own  way. 
Jones  himself  was  there ;  by  that  time 
Dale  was  there;  and  they  had  wholly 
cleared  our  upper  deck,  as  we  had  cleared 
their  main  deck  and  gun-room.  This  was 
the  strangeness  of  that  battle.  We  were 
pounding  through  and  through  her,  while 
she  did  not  fight  a  gun  of  her  main  bat- 
tery. But  Jones  was  working  his  quar- 
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ter-deck  guns  so  as  almost  to  rake  our 
deck  from  stem  to  stern.  You  know,  the 
ships  were  foul  and  lashed  together. 
Jones  says  in  his  own  account  he  aimed 
at  our  main-mast  and  kept  firing  at  it. 
You  can  see  that  no  crew  could  have 
lived  under  such  a  fire  as  that.  There 
you  have  the  last  two  hours  of  the  battle : 
Jones's  men  all  above,  our  men  all  be- 
low ;  we  pounding  at  his  main  deck,  he 
pelting  at  our  upper  deck.  If  there  had 
not  been  some  such  division,  of  course 
the  thing  could  not  have  lasted  so  long, 
even  with  the  horrid  havoc  there  was.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it,  and  I  hope, 
dear  boy,  you  may  never  have  to." 

\_Mem.  by  Ingham.  I  had  just  made 
my  first  cruise  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  on  board  the  Intrepid,  when 
the  old  gentleman  wrote  this  to  me.  He 
made  his  first  cruise  in  the  British  navy 
in  the  Serapis.  After  he  was  exchang- 
ed, he  remained  in  that  service  till  1 789, 
when  he  married  in  Canso,  N.  S.,  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  settled  there.] 

The  letter  continues :  — 

"  I  have  been  looking  back  on  my  own 
boyish  journal  of  that  time.  My  mother 
made  me  keep  a  log,  as  I  hope  yours 
does.  But  it  is  strange  to  see  how  little 
of  the  action  it  tells.  The  truth  is,  I 
was  nothing  but  a  butterfly  of  a  young- 
ster. To  save  my  conceit,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, Wallis,  told  me  I  was  assigned 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  after  -  battery, 
whore  were  two  fine  old  fellows  as  ever 
took  the  King's  pay  really  commanding 
the  crews  and  managing  the  guns.  Much 
did  I  know  about  sighting  or  firing  them  ! 
However,  I  knew  enough  to  keep  my 
place.  I  remember  tying  up  a  man's 
arm  with  my  own  shirt-sleeves,  by-  way 
of  showing  I  was  not  frightened,  as  in 
truth  I  was.  And  I  remember  going 
down  to  the  cockpit  with  a  poor  wretch 
who  was  awfully  burned  with  powder,  — 
and  the  sight  there  was  so  much  worse 
than  it  was  at  my  gun  that  I  was  glad 
to  get  back  again.  Well,  you  may 
judge,  that,  from  two  after-portholes  be- 
low, first  larboard,  then  starboard,  I  saw 
little  enough  of  the  battle.  But  I  have 


talked  about  it  since,  with  Dale,  who 
was  Jones's  first  lieutenant,  and  whom  I 
met  at  Charlestown  when  he  command- 
ed the  yard  there.  I  have  talked  of  it 
with  Wallis  many  times.  I  talked  of  it 
with  Sir  Richard  Pearson,  who  was  after- 
wards Lt.-Gov.  of  Greenwich,  and  whom  , 
I  saw  there.  Paul  Jones  I  have  touch- 
ed my  hat  to,  but  never  spoke  to,  ex- 
cept when  we  all  took  wine  with  him 
one  day  at  dinner.  But  I  have  met  his 
niece,  Miss  Janet  Taylor,  who  lives  in 
London  now,  and  calculates  nautical 
tables.  I  hope  you  will  see  her  some  day. 
Then  there  is  a  gentleman  named  Napier 
in  Edinburgh,  who  has  the  Richard's  log- 
book. Go  and  see  it,  if  you  are  ever 
there,  —  Mr.  George  Napier.  And  I 
have  read  every  word  I  could  find  about 
the  battle.  It  was  a  remarkable  fight 
indeed.  '  All  of  which  I  was,  though  so 
little  I  saw.' " 

[Mem.  by  F.  C.  And  dear  Ingham's 
nice  old  grandfather  is  a  little  slow  in 
getting  into  action,  me  judice.  It  was  a 
way  they  had  in  the  navy  before  steam.] 

The  letter  continues :  — 

"  I  do  not  know  that  Captain  Pear- 
son was  a  remarkable  man ;  but  I  do 
know  he  was  a  brave  man.  He  was  made 
Sir  Richard  Pearson  by  the  King  for 
his  bravery  in  this  fight.  When  Paul 
Jones  heard  of  that,  he  said  Pearson 
deserved  the  knighthood,  and  that  he 
would  make  him  an  earl  the  next  time 
he  met  him.  Of  course,  I  only  knew 
the  captain  as  a  midshipman  (we  were 
'  volunteers '  then)  knows  a  post  -  cap- 
tain, and  that  for"  a  few  months  only. 
We  joined  in  summer  (the  Serapis  was 
just  commissioned  for  the  first  time). 
We  were  taken  prisoners  in  September, 
but  it  was  mid-winter  before  we  were 
exchanged.  He  was  very  cross  all  the 
time  we  were  in  Holland.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose he  wrote  as  good  a  letter  as  Jones 
did.  I  have  heard  that  he  could  not  spell 
well.  But  what  I  know  is  that  he  was  a 
brave  man. 

"  Paul  Jones  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  history.  He  certainly  was  of  im- 
mense value  to  your  struggling  cause. 
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He  kept  England  in  terror ;  lie  showed 
the  first  qualities  as  a  naval  commander ; 
he  achieved  great  successes  with  very 
little  force.  Yet  he  has  a  damaged  rep- 
utation. I  do  not  think  he  deserves  this 
reputation ;  but  I  know  he  has  it.  Now 
I  can  see  but  one  difference  between 
him  and  any  of  your  land-heroes  or  your 
water -heroes  whom  all  the  world  re- 
spects. This  is,  that  he  was  born  on  our 
side,  and  they  were  born  on  the  Amer- 
ican side.  This  ought  not  to  make  any 
difference.  But  in  actual  fact  I  think 
it  did.  Jones  was  born  in  the  British 
Islands.  The  popular  feeling  of  Eng- 
land made  a  distinction  between  the  al- 
legiance which  he  owed  to  King  George 
and  that  of  born  Americans.  It  ought 
not  to  have  done  so,  because  he  had  in 
good  faith  emigrated  to  America  before 
the  .Rebellion,  and  took  part  in  it  with 
just  the  same  motives  which  led  any 
other  American  officer.* 

"  He  had  a  fondness  for  books  and  for 
society,  and  thought  himself  gifted  in 
writing.  I  should  think  he  wrote  too 
much.  I  have  seen  verses  of  his  which 
were  very  poor." 

{Mem.  by  F.  C.  I  should  think  Ing- 
ham's  grandfather  wrote  too  much.  -I 
have  seen  letters  of  his  which  were  very 
long,  before  they  came  to  their  subject.] 

The  letter  continues :  — 

"  To  return.  The  Serapis,  as  I  have 
said,  was  but  just  built.  She  had  been 
launched  that  spring.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  44-gun  frigates  that  were  ever 
built  in  the  world.  We  (the  English) 
were  the  first  naval  power  to  build  frig- 
ates, as  now  understood,  at  all.  I  believe 
the  name  is  Italian,  but  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  means  a  very  different  thing. 
We  had  little  ships-of-the-line,  which  were 
called  fourth-rates,  and  which  fought  sixty, 
and  even  as  low  as  fifty  guns ;  they  had 

*  Gates  was  an  Englishman,  and  has  a 
damaged  reputation.  Lee  was  another,  who 
has  no  reputation  at  all.  Comvay  was  an 
Irishman,  and  the  same  is  true  of  him.  But 
these  men  all  did  something  to  forfeit  esteem. 
Jones  never  did.  Montgomery  died  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  deserved  honors.  He  was 
Irish  by  birth. 


two  decks,  and  a  quarter-deck  above. 
But  just  as  I  came  into  the  service,  the 
old  Phoenix  and  Rainbow  and  Roebuck 
were  the  only  44s  we  had :  they  were 
successful  ships,  and  they  set  the  Admi- 
ralty on  building  44-gun  frigates,  which, 
even  when  they  carried  50  guns,  as  we 
did,  were  quite  different  from  the  old 
fourth  -  rates.  Very  useful  vessels  they 
proved.  I  remember  the  Romulus,  the 
Ulysses,  the  Actaeon,  and  the  Eudymion  : 
the  Endymion  fought  the  President  forty 
years  after.  As  I  say,  the  Serapis  was 
one  of  a  batch  of  these  vessels  launched 
in  the  spring  of  1779. 

"  We  had  been  up  the  Cattegat  that 
summer,  waiting  for  what  was  known  as 
the  Baltic  fleet.*  If  there  were  room 
and  time,  I  could  tell  you  good  stories 
of  the  fun  we  had  at  Copenhagen.  At 
last  we  got  the  convoy  together,  and 
got  to  sea,  — no  little  job  in  that  land- 
locked sailing.  We  got  well  across  the 
North  Sea,  and,  for  some  reason,  made 
Sunderland  first,  and  afterwards  Scar- 
borough. 

"  We  were  lying  close  in  with  Scar- 
borough, when  news  came  off  that  Paul 
Jones,  with  a  fleet,  was  on  the  coast. 
Captain  Pearson  at  once  tried  to  signal 
the  convoy  back,— for  they  were  work- 
ing down  the  coast  towards  the  Humber, 
— but  the  signals  did  no  good  till  they 
saw  the  enemy  themselves,  and  then  they 
scud  fast  enough,  passing  us,  and  running 
into  Scarborough  harbor.  We  had  not 
a  great  deal  of  wind,  and  the  other  arm- 
ed vessel  we  had,  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough, was  slow,  so  that  I  remember  we 
lay  to  for  her.  Jones  was  as  anxious  as 
we  were  to  fight.  We  neared  each  oth- 
er steadily  till  seven  in  the  evening  or 
later.  The  sun  was  down,  but  it  was  full 
moon, — and  as  we  came  near  enough  to 
speak,  we  could  see  everything  on  his 
ship.  At  that  time  the  Poor  Richard 
was  the  only  ship  we  had  to  do  with. 
His  other  ships  were  after  our  consort. 
The  Richard  was  a  queer  old  French  In- 

*  Not  bound  to  the  Baltic,  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
supposes.  Cf.  Beatson's  Naval  Memoirs,  Vol. 
IV.  pp.  550-553. 
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diaman,  you  know.  She  was  the  first 
French  ship-of-war  I  had  ever  seen.  She 
had  six  guns  on  her  lower  deck,  and  six 
ports  on  each  side  there, — meaning  to 
fight  all  these  guns  on  the  same  side.  On 
her  proper  gun-deck,  above  these,  she 
had  fourteen  guns  on  each  side, — twelves 
and  nines.  Then  she  had  a  high  quar- 
ter, and  a  high  forecastle,  with  eight 
more  guns  on  these,— having,  you  know, 
one  of  those  queer  old  poops  you  see  in 
old  pictures.  She  was,  therefore,  a  good 
deal  higher  than  we;  for  our  quarter- 
deck had  followed  the  fashion  and  come 
down.  We  fought  twenty  guns  on  our 
lower  deck,  twenty  on  our  upper  deck, 
and  on  the  forecastle  and  quarter-deck 
we  had  ten  little  things, —fifty  guns, — 
not  unusual,  you  know,  in  a  vessel  rated 
as  a  forty-four.  We  had  twenty-two  in 
broadside.  I  remember  I  supposed  for 
some  time  that  all  French  ships  were 
black,  because  the  Richard  was. 

"  As  I  said,  I  was  on  the  main  deck, 
aft.  We  were  all  lying  stretched  out  in 
the  larboard  ports  to  see  and  hear  what 
we  could,  when  Captain  Pearson  himself 
hajled,  "  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  I  could  not 
hear  their  answer,  and  he  hailed  again, 
and  then  said,  if  they  did  not  answer,  he 
would  fire.  We  all  took  this  as  good  as 
an  order,  and,  hearing  nothing,  tumbled 
in  and  blazed  away.  The  Poor  Rich- 
ard fired  at  the  same  time.  It  was  at 
that  first  broadside  of  hers,  as  you  re- 
member, that  two  of  Jones's  heavy  guns, 
below  his  main  deck,  burst.  We  could 
see  that  as  we  sighted  for  our  next  broad- 
side, because  we  could  see  how  they  hove 
up  the  gun-deck  above  them.  As  for 
our  shot,  I  suppose  they  all  told.  We 
had  ten  eighteen-pounders  in  that  lar- 
board battery  below.  I  do  not  see  why 
any  shot  should  have  failed. 

"  However,  he  had  no  thought  of  be- 
ing pounded  to  pieces  by  his  own  firing 
and  ours,  and  so  he  bore  right  down  on 
us.  He  struck  our  quaHec,  just  forward 
of  my  forward  gun, — struck  us  hard,  too. 
We  had  just  fired  our  second  shot,  and 
then  he  closed,  so  I  could  not  bring  our 
two  guns  to  bear.  This  was  when  he 


first  tried  to  fasten  the  ships  together. 
But  they  would  not  stay  fastened.  He 
could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear,— having 
no  forward  ports  that  served  him, — till 
we  fell  off  again,  and  it  was  then  that 
Captain  Pearson  asked,  in  that  strange 
stillness,  if  he  had  struck.  Jones  an- 
swered, '  I  have  not  begun  to  fight.'  And 
so  it  proved.  Our  sails  were  filled,  he 
backed  his  top-sails,  and  we  wore  short 
round.  As  he  laid  us  athwart-hawse, 
or  as  we  swung  by  him,  our  jib-boom  ran 
into  his  mizzen-rigging.  They  say  Jones 
himself  then  fastened  our  boom  to  his 
mainmast.  Somebody  did,  but  it  did 
not  hold,  but  one  of  our  anchors  hooked 
his  quarter,  and  so  we  fought,  fastened 
together,  to  the  end, — both  now  fighting 
our  starboard  batteries,  and  being  fixed 
stern  to  stem. 

"  On  board  the  Serapis  our  ports  were 
not  open  on  the  starboard  side,  because 
we  had  been  firing  on  the  other.  And 
as  we  ran  across  and  loosened  those  guns, 
the  men  amidships  actually  found  they 
could  not  open  their  ports,  the  Richard 
was  so  close.  They  therefore  fired  their 
first  shots  right  through  our  own  port- 
lids,  and  blew  them  off.  I  was  so  far 
aft  that  my  port-lids  swung  free. 

"  What  I  said,  in  beginning  this  letter, 
will  explain  to  you  the  long  continuance 
of  the  action  after  this  moment,  when, 
you  would  say,  it  must  be  ended  by  board- 
ing, or  in  some  other  way,  very  soon.  As 
soon  as  we  on  our  main  deck  got  any 
idea  of  the  Richard's  main  deck,  we  saw 
that  almost  nobody  replied  to  us  there. 
In  truth,  two  of  the  six  guns  which  made 
her  lower  starboard  battery  had  burst, 
and  Jones's  men  would  not  fight  what 
were  left,  nor  do  I  blame  them.  Above, 
their  gun-deck  had  been  hoisted  up,  and, 
,  as  it  proved  the  next  day,  we  were  cut- 
ting them  right  through.  We  pounded 
away  at  what  we  could  see,  —  and  much 
more  at  what  we  could  not  see,  —  for 
it  was  now  night,  and  there  was  a  little 
smoke,  as  you  may  fancy.  But  above, 
the  Richard's  upper  deck  was  a  good  deal 
higher  than  ours,  and  there  Jones  had 
dragged  across  upon  his  quarter  a  piece 
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from  the  larboard  battery,  so  that  he  had 
three  nine-pounders,  with  which  he  was 
doing  his  best,  almost  raking  us,  as  you 
may  imagine.  No  one  ever  said  so  to 
me,  that  I  know,  but  I  doubt  whether  we 
could  get  elevation  enough,  from  any  of 
our  light  guns  on  our  upper  deck  {nines) 
to  damage  his  battery  much,  he  was  so 
much  higher  than  we.  As  for  musketry, 
there  is  not  much  sharp  -  shooting  when 
you  are  firing  at  night  in  the  smoke,  with 
the  decks  swaying  under  you. 

"  Many  a  man  has  asked  me  why  neither 
side  boarded, — and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  pop- 
ular impression  that  Jones  took  our  ship  by 
boarding,  as  he  did  not.  As  to  that,  such 
questions  are  easier  asked  than  answer- 
ed. This  is  to  be  said,  however :  about  ten 
o'clock,  an  English  officer,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Union  letter-of-marque,  which 
Jones  had  taken  a  few  days  before,  came 
scrambling  through  one  of  our  ports  from 
the  Richai'd.  He  went  up  aft  to  Captain 
Pearson  at  once,  and  told  him  that  the 
Richard  was  sinking,  that  they  had  had 
to  release  all  her  prisoners  (and  she  had 
hundreds)  from  the  hold  and  spar-deck, 
himself  among  them,  because  the  water 
came  in  so  fast,  and  that,  if  we  would 
hold  on  a  few  minutes  more,  the  ship  was 
ours.  Every  word  of  this  was  true,  ex- 
cept the  last.  Hearing  this,  Captain 
Pearson  —  who,  if  you  understand,  was 
over  my  head,  for  he  kept  the  quarter- 
deck almost  throughout  —  hai}ed  to  ask 
if  they  had  struck.  He  got  no  answer, 
Jones  in  fact  being  at  the  other  end  of  his 
ship,  on  his  quarter,  pounding  away  at 
our  main-mast.  Pearson  then  called  for 
boarders ;  they  were  formed  hastily,  and 
dashed  on  board  to  take  the  prize.  But 
the  Richard  had  not  struck,  though  I 
know  some  of  her  men  had  called  for 
quarters.  Her  men  were  ready  for  us, 
—under  cover,  Captain  Pearson  says  in 
his  despatch,  —  Jones  himself  seized  a 
pike  and  headed  his  crew,  and  our  men 
fell  back  again.  One  of  the  accounts 
says  we  tried  to  board  earlier,  as  soon  as 
the  vessels  were  made  fast  to  each  other. 
But  of  this  I  knew  nothing. 

"  Meanwhile  Jones's  people  could  not 


stay  on  his  lower  deck,  —  and  could  not 
do  anything,  if  they  had  stayed  there. 
They  worked  their  way  above.  His 
main  deck  (of  twelves)  was  fought  more 
successfully,  but  his  great  strength  was 
on  his  upper  deck  and  in  his  tops.  To 
read  his  own  account,  you  would  almost 
think  he  fought  the  battle  himself  with 
his  three  quarter-deck  cannon,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  hard  to  overstate  what 
he  did  do.  Both  he  and  Captain  Pear- 
son ascribe  the  final  capture  of  the  Ser- 
apis  to  this  sjtrange  incident. 

"  The  men  in  the  Richard's  tops  were 
throwing  hand-grenades  upon  our  decks, 
and  at  last  one  fellow  worked  himself  out 
to  the  end  of  the  main-yard  with  a  bucket 
filled  with  these  missiles,  lighted  them  one 
by  one,  and  threw  them  fairly  down  our 
main  hatchway.  Here,  as  our  ill  luck  or- 
dered, was  a  row  of  our  eighteen-gun  car- 
tridges, which  the  powder-boys  had  left 
there  as  they  went  for  more, — our  fire,  I 
suppose,  having  slackened  there  :  —  car- 
tridges were  thenjust  coming  into  use  in 
the  navy.  One  of  these  grenades  lighted 
the  row,  and  the  flash  passed  —  bang  — 
bang  —  bang  —  back-to  me.  Oh,  it  was 
awful !  Some  twenty  of  our  men  were 
fairly  blown  to  pieces.  There  were  other 
men  who  were  stripped  naked,  with  noth- 
ing on  but  the  collars  of  their  shirts  and 
their  wristbands.  Farther  aft  there  was 
not  so  much  powder,  perhaps,  and  the 
men  were  scorched  or  burned  more  than 
they  were  wounded.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  escaped,  but  I  do  know  that  there  was 
hardly  a  man  forward  of  my  guns  who  did 
escape,  —  some  hurt,  —  and  the  groaning 
and  shrieking  were  terrible.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  imagine  all  this,— in  the  utter 
darkness  of  smoke  and  night  below-decks, 
almost  every  lantern  blown  out  or  smash- 
ed. But  I  assure  you  I  can  remember  it. 
There  were  agonies  there  which  I  have 
never  trusted  my  tongue  to  tell.  Yet  I 
see,  in  my  journal,  in  a  boy's  mock-man 
way,  this  is  passed  by,  as  almost  nothing. 
I  did  not  think  so  or  feel  so,  I  can  tell 
you. 

"  It  was  after  this  that  the  effort  was 
made  to  board.  I  know  I  had  filled  some 
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buckets  of  water  from  our  lee  ports,  and 
had  got  some  of  the  worst  hurt  of  my  men 
below,  and  was  trying  to  understand 
what  Brooks,  who  was  jammed,  but  not 
burned,  thought  we  could  do,  to  see  if 
we  could  not  at  least  clear  things  enough 
to  fight  one  gun,  when  boarders  were 
called,  and  he  left  me.  Cornish,  who 
had  really  been  captain  of  the  other 
gun,  was  badly  hurt,  and  had  gone  be- 
low. Then  came  the  effort  to  board, 
which,  as  I  say,  failed ;  and  that  was 
really  our  last  effort.  About  half-past 
ten,  Captain  Pearson  struck.  He  was 
not  able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  the 
Alliance,  had  she  closed  with  us;  his 
ship  had  been  on  fire  a  dozen  times,  and 
the  explosion  had  wholly  disabled  our 
main  battery,  which  had  been,  until  this 
came,  our  chief  strength.  But  so  uncer- 
tain and  confused  was  it  all,  that  I  know, 
when  I  heard  the  cry,  '  They  've  struck,' 
I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  the  Richard. 
In  fact,  Captain  Pearson  had  struck  our 
flag  with  his  own  hands.  The  men 
would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  fire 
from  the  Richard's  tops.  Mr.  Mayrant, 
a  fine  young  fellow,  one  of  Jones's  mid- 
shipmen, was  wounded  in  boarding  us 
after  we  struck,  because  some  of  our  peo- 
ple did  not  know  we  had  struck.  I  know, 
when  Wallis,  our  first  lieutenant,  heard 
the  cry,  he  ran  up-stairs,  —  supposing 
that  Jones  had  struck  to  us,  and  not  we 
to  him. 

"  It  was  Lieutenant  Dale  who  board- 
ed us.  He  is  still  living,  a  fine  old  man, 
at  Philadelphia.  He  found  Captain  Pear- 
son on  the  lee  of  our  quarter-deck  again, 
and  said,  — 

" '  Sir,  I  have  orders  to  send  you  on 
board  the  ship  along-side.' 

"  Up  the  companion  comes  Wallis,  and 
says  to  Captain  Pearson,  — 

" '  Have  they  struck  ? ' 

"  '  No,  Sir,'  said  Dale, — '  the  contrary: 
he  has  struck  to  us.' 

"  Wallis  would  not  take  it,  and  said 
to  Pearson,  — 

" '  Have  you  struck,  Sir  ? ' 

"  And  he  had  to  say  he  had.  Wallis 
said,  '  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  and 


turned  to  come  down  to  us,  but  Dale 
would  not  let  him.  Wallis  said  he  would 
silence  the  lower  -  deck  guns,  but  Dale 
sent  some  one  else,  and  took  them  both 
aboard  the  Richard.  Little  Duval  —  a 
volunteer  oa  board,  not  yet  rated  as 
midshipman  —  went  with  them.  Jones 
gave  back  our  captain's  sword,  with  the 
usual  speech  about  bravery, — but  they 
quarrelled  awfully  afterwards. 

"  I  suppose  Paul  Jones  was  himself 
astonished  when  daylight  showed  the 
condition  of  his  ship.  I  am  sure  we 
were.  His  ship  was  still  on  fire :  ours 
had  been  a  dozen  times,  but  was  out. 
Wherever  our  main  battery  could  hit 
him,  we  had  torn  his  ship  to  pieces,  — 
knocked  in  and  knocked  out  the  sides. 
There  was  a  complete  breach  from  the 
main-mast  to  the  stern.  You  could  see 
the  sky  and  sea  through  the  old'  hulk 
anywhere.  Indeed,  the  wonder  was  that 
the  quarter-deck  did  not  fall  in.  The 
ship  was  sinking  fast,  and  the  pumps 
would  not  free  her.  For  us,  our  jib- 
boom  had  been  wrenched  off  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  our  main  -  mast  and  mizzen- 
top  fell  as  we  struck,  and  at  day-break 
the  wreck  was  not  cleared  away.  Jones 
put  Lieutenant  Lunt  on  our  vessel  that 
night,  but  the  next  day  he  removed  all 
his  wounded,  and  finally  all  his  people,  to 
the  Serapis,  and  at  ten  the  Poor  Rich- 
ard went  to  the  bottom.  I  have  always 
wondered  that  your  Naval  Commission- 
ers never  named  another  frigate  for  her. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  boy,  I  will  stop. 
I  hope  in  God,  it  will  never  be  your 
fate  to  see  such  a  fight,  or  any  fight, 
between  an  English  and  an  American 
frigate. 

' '  We  drifted  into  Holland.  Our  wound- 
ed men  were  sent  into  hospital  in  the  fort 
of  the  Texel.  At  last  we  were  all  trans- 
ferred to  the  French  Government  as 
prisoners,  and  that  winter  we  were  ex- 
changed. The  Serapis  went  into  the 
French  navy,  and  the  only  important  re- 
sult of  the  affair  in  history  was  that  King 
George  had  to  make  war  with  Holland. 
For,  as  soon  as  we  were  taken  into  the 
Texel,  the  English  minister  claimed  us 
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of  the  Dutch.  But  the  Dutch  gentle-  gentleman  got  tired  of  writing.  I  have 
men  said  they  were  neutrals,  and  could  observed  that  the  end  of  all  letters  is 
not  interfere  in  the  Rebel  quarrel.  "  In-  more  condensed  than  the  beginning.  Mr. 
terfere  or  fight,"  said  England, — and  the  Weller,  indeed,  pronounces  the  "sudden 
first  clause  of  the  manifesto  which  makes  pull-up  "  to  be  the  especial  charm  of  let- 
war  with  Holland  states  this  grievance,  ter-writing.  I  had  a  mind  to  tell  what 
that  the  Dutch  would  not  surrender  us  the  old  gentleman  saw  of  Kempenfelt 
when  asked  for.  That  is  the  way  Eng-  and  the  Royal  George,  but  this  is  enough, 
land  treats  neutrals  who  offer  hospitality  As  Denis  Duval  scrambles  across  to  Paul 
to  rebels."  Jones's  quarter-deck,  at  eleven  o'clock 

of  that  strange  moonlight  night,  he  van- 
So  ends  the  letter.     I  suppose  the  old  ishes  from  history. 


THE   FUTURE   SUMMER. 

SUMMER  in  all !  deep  summer  in  the  pines, 
And  summer  in  the  music  on  the  sands, 
And  summer  where  the  sea-flowers  rise  and  fall 
About  the  gloomy  foreheads  of  stern  rocks 
And  the  green  wonders  of  our  circling  sphere. 

Can  mockery  be  hidden  in  such  guise, 

To  peep,  like  sunlight,  behind  shifting  leaves, 

And  dye  the  purple  berries  of  the  field, 

Or  gleam  like  moonlight  upon  juniper, 

Or  wear  the  gems  outshining  jewelled  pride  ? 

Can  mockery  do  this,  and  we  endure 

In  Nature's  rounded  palace  of  the  world  ? 

Where,  then,  has  fled  the  summer's  wonted  peace  ? 
Sweeter  than  breath  borne  on  the  scented  seas, 
Over  fresh  fields,  and  brought  to  weary  shores, 
It  should  await  the  season's  worshipper ; 
But  as  a  star  shines  on  the  daisy's  eye, 
So  shines  great  Conscience  on  the  face  of  Peace, 
And  lends  it  calmer  lustre  with  the  dew  : 
When  that  star  dims,  the  paling  floweret  fades ! 

Yet  there  be  those  who  watch  a  serpent  crawl 
And,  blackening,  sleep  within  a  blossom's  heart, 
Who  will  not  slay,  but  call  their  gazing  "  Peace." 
Even  thus  within  the  bosom  of  our  land 
Creeps,  serpent-like,  Sedition,  and  hath  gnawed 
In  silence,  while  a  timid  crowd  stood  still. 

O  suffering  land  !  O  dear  long-suffering  land, 
Slay  thou  the  serpent  ere  he  slime  the  core  I 
Take  thou  our  houses  and  amenities, 
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Take  thou  the  hand  that  parting  clings  to  ours, 
And  going  bears  our  heart  into  the  fight ; 
Take  thou,  but  slay  the  serpent  ere  he  kill  ! 

Now,  as  a  lonely  watcher  on  the  strand, 
Hemmed  by  the  mist  and  the  quick  coming  waves, 
Hears  but  one  voice,  the  voice  of  warning  bell, 
That  solemn  speaks,  "  Beware  the  jaws  of  death  ! " 
Death  on  the  sea|  and  warning  on  the  strand  ! 
Such  is  our  life,  while  Summer,  mocking,  broods. 

O  mighty  heart  1  O  brave,  heroic  soul  ! 
Hid  in  the  dim  mist  of  the  things  that  be, 
We  call  thee  up  to  fill  the  highest  place  ! 
Whether  to  till  thy  corn  and  give  the  tithe, 
Whether  to  grope  a  picket  in  the  dark, 
Or,  having  nobly  served,  to  be  cast  down, 
And,  unregarded,  passed  by  meaner  feet, 
Or,  happier  thou,  to  snatch  the  fadeless  crown, 
And  walk  in  youth  and  beauty  to  God's  rest, — 
The  purpose  makes  the  hero,  meet  thy  doom  ! 

We  call  to  thee,  where'er  thy  pillowed  head 
Rests  lonely  for  the  brother  who  has  gone, 
To  fix  thy  gaze  on  Freedom's  chrysolite, 
Which  rueful  fate  can  neither  crack  nor  mar, 
And,  hand  in  hand  indissolubly  bound 
To  thy  next  fellow,  hand  and  purpose  one, 
Stretch  thus,  a  living  wall,  from  the  rock  coast 
Home  to  our  ripe  and  yellow  heart  of  the  West, 
Impenetrable  union  triumphing. 

The  solemn  Autumn  comes,  the  gathering-time  ! 
Stand  we  now  ripe,  a  harvest  for  the  Right ! 
That,  when  fair  Summer  shall  return  to  earth, 
Peace  may  inhabit  all  her  sacred  ways, 
Lap  in  the  waves  upon  melodious  sands, 
And  linger  in  the  swaying  of  the  corn, 
Or  sit  with  clouds  upon  the  ambient  skies,  — 
Summer  and  Peace  brood  on  the  grassy  knolls 
Where  twilight  glimmers  over  the  calm  dead, 
While  clustered  children  chant  heroic  tales. 
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THE  interest  which  foreign  peoples 
take  iu  our  civil  war  proceeds  from  two 
causes  chiefly,  though  there  are  minor 
causes  that  help  swell  the  force  of  the 
current  of  feeling.  The  first  of  these 
causes  is  the  contemplation  of  the  check 
which  has  been  given  by  the  war's  oc- 
currence to  our  march  to  universal  Amer- 
ican dominion.  For  about  seventy-two 
years  our  "  progress,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  more  marvellous  than  the  dreams  of 
other  nations.  In  spite  of  Indian  wars, 
of  wars  with  France  and  England  and 
Mexico,  of  depredations  on  our  commerce 
by  France  and  England  and  Barbary, 
of  a  currency  that  seemed  to  have  been 
created  for  the  promotion  of  bankruptcy 
and  the  organization  of  instability,  of 
biennial  changes  in  our  tariffs  and  sys- 
tems of  revenue,  of  competition  that  ought 
to  have  been  the  death  of  trade,— in  spite 
of  these  and  other  evils,  this  country,  in 
the  brief  term  of  one  not  over-long  human 
life,  increased  in  all  respects  at  a  rate  to 
excite  the  gravest  fears  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  had  been  nursed  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-power  theory.  A  new  power  had 
intruded  itself  into  the  old  system,  and  its 
disturbing  force  was  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. Between  the  day  on  which  George 
Washington  took  the  Presidential  oath 
and  the  day  when  South  Carolina  broke 
her  oath,  our  population  had  increased 
from  something  like  three  millions  to 
more  than  thirty-one  millions;  and  in  all 
the  elements  of  material  strength  our  in- 
crease had  far  exceeded  our  growth  in 
numbers.  When  the  first  Congress  of  the 
old  Union  met,  our  territory  was  con- 
fined to  a  strip  of  land  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  —  and  that  terri- 
tory was  but  sparsely  settled.  When  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress  broke  up,  our  ter- 
ritory had  extended  to  the  Pacific,  on 
which  we  had  two  States,  while  other 
communities  there  were  preparing  to 
become  States.  It  did  seem  as  if  Cole- 
ridge's "  august  conception  "  was  about 
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to  become  a  great  fact.  "  The  possible 
destiny  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," said  that  mighty  genius,  "  as  a  na- 
tion of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred, 
and  speaking  the  language  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  is  an  august  conception." 
To  all  appearance  in  1860,  there  would 
be  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen  here, 
and  not  far  from  twenty  millions  of  slaves, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  middle-aged  men  were  not  unreason- 
able in  their  expectation  of  seeing  the 
splendid  spectacle.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  population  that  we  had  known  war- 
ranted their  most  sanguine  hopes.  Such 
a  nation,  —  a  nation  that  should  grow  its 
own  food,  make  its  own  cloths,  dig  or 
pick  up  its  own  gold  and  silver  and  quick- 
silver, mine  its  own  coal  and  iron,  sup- 
ply itself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  too, 
with  cotton  and  tobacco  and  rice  and  su- 
gar, and  that  should  have  a  mercantile 
tonnage  of  not  less  than  fifteen  millions, 
and  perhaps  very  much  more, — such  a 
nation,  we  say,  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  United  States  would  become  by 
the  year  1900.  But  because  the  thought 
of  it  was  pleasing  to  us,  we  are  not  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  so  to  European 
sovereigns  and  statesmen.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  abundant  reason  to  dread 
the  accumulation  of  so  much  strength  in 
one  empire.  Even  in  1860  we  had  pass- 
ed the  point  at  which  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  have  any  fear  of  European  nations, 
or  of  •&  European  alliance.  We  had 
but  to  will  it,  and  British  America,  and 
what  there  was  left  of  Spanish  America 
and  Mexico,  would  all  have  been  gath- 
ered in,  reaped  by  that  mowing-ma- 
chine, the  American  sword.  Had  our 
rulers  of  that  year  sought  to  stave  off 
civil  war  by  plunging  us  into  a  foreign 
war,  we  could  have  made  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  all  North  America,  despite  the 
opposition  of  all  Europe,  had  all  Europe 
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been  ready  to  try  the  question  with  us, 
•whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  or  a  dirty  skeleton  from  the 
past.  But  all  Europe  would  not  have 
opposed  us,  seeing  that  England  would 
have  been  the  principal  sufferer  from 
our  success;  and  England  is  unpopular 
throughout  Continental  Europe,  —  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia. 
Probably  the  French  Emperor  would 
have  preferred  a  true  cordial  understand- 
ing with  us  to  a  nominal  one  with  Eng- 
land, and,  confining  his  labors  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  East,  would  have  obtained 
her  "natural  boundaries"  for  France, 
and  supremacy  over  Egypt.  The  war 
might  have  left  but  three  great  powers 
in  the  world,  namely,  France,  Russia, 
and  America,  or  the  United  States,  the 
latter  to  include  Canada  and  Mexico, 
with  the  Slave-Power's  ascendency  ev- 
erywhere established  in  North  America. 
It  was  on  the  cards  that  we  might  avoid 
dissension  and  civil  strife  by  extending 
the  Union,  and  by  invading  and  conquer- 
ing the  territories  of  our  neighbors.  Why 
this  course  was  not  adopted  it  is  not  our 
purpose  now  to  discuss ;  but  that  it  would 
have  been  adopted,  if  the  Secession  move- 
ment had  been  directed  from  the  North 
against  the  rule  of  the  Democratic  party, 
we  are  as  firmly  convinced  as  we  are  of 
the  existence  of  the  tax-gatherer, — and 
no  man  in  this  country  can  now  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  his  existence,  or  of  his 
industry  and  exactions. 

When,  therefore,  our  Union  was  sev- 
ered in  twain  by  the  action  of  the  South- 
ern Secessionists,  and  the  Confederacy 
was  established,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  most  European 
governments,  and  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  governing  classes  in  most  Euro- 
pean nations,  should  sympathize  with  the 
Rebels :  not  because  they  altogether  ap- 
proved of  what  the  Rebels  avowed  to  be 
their  principles,  or  of  their  scandalous 
actions  in  the  cause  of  lawlessness ;  but 
because  their  success  would  break  down 
a  nation  that  was  becoming  too  strong  to 
have  any  regard  for  European  opinion, 
and  the  continuance  and  growth  of  which 


were  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  Europe,  and  the  retention  of 
its  controlling  position  in  the  world.  Eng- 
land was  relieved  of  her  fears  with  re- 
gard to  her  North- American  possessions ; 
and.  Spain  saw  an  end  put  to  those  in- 
sulting demands  that  she  should  sell  Cu- 
ba, which  for  years  had  proceeded  from 
Democratic  administrations,  —  President 
Buchanan,  in  the  very  last  days  of  his 
term,  and  while  the  Union  was  falling 
to  pieces  around  him,  persisting  in  a  de- 
mand which  then  had  become  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  had  ever  been  wicked.  Austria 
and  Prussia  could  have  no  objection  to 
the  breaking-up  of  a  nation  which  had 
sympathized  with  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  acted  at  all, 
had  acted  in  behalf  of  European  Liber- 
alism. France,  which  would  have  been 
willing  to  act  with  us,  had  we  remained 
in  condition  to  render  our  action  valua- 
ble, had  no  idea  of  risking  anything  in 
our  behalf,  and  turned  her  attention  to 
Mexico,  as  a  field  well  worthy  of  her 
cultivation,  and  which  our  troubles  had 
laid  open  to  her  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion. The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  of  too 
recent  birth  to  have  much  influence ; 
and,  though  its  sympathies  were  with  us, 
it  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  con- 
form to  the  example  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Even  Russia,  though  unquestion- 
ably our  friend,  and  sincerely  anxious  for 
our  success,  probably  did  not  much  re- 
gret that  something  had  here  occurred 
which  might  teach  us  to  become  less 
ready  to  prompt  Poles  to  rebel,  and  not 
so  eager  to  help  them  when  in  rebellion. 
Most  of  the  lesser  governments  of  Eu- 
rope saw  our  difficulties  with  satisfaction, 
because  generally  they  are  illiberal  in 
their  character,  and  our  example  was 
calculated  to  render  their  subjects  disaf- 
fected. 

The  feeling  of  which  we  speak  is  one 
that  arose  from  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  fears  that  that  growth 
had  created  as  to  the  safety  of  European 
States.  It  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
character  of  our  national  polity,  or  with 
the  political  opinions  of  our  people.  It 
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would  have  existed  all  the  same,  if  we 
had  been  governed  by  an  Autocrat  or  a 
Stratocrat,  instead  of  having  a  movable 
President  for  our  chief.  It  would  have 
been  as  strong,  if  our  national  legislature 
had  been  as  quiescent  as  Napoleon  I.'s 
Senate,  instead  of  being  a  reckless  and  an 
undignified  Congress.  It  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  our  power,  our  growth,  our  am- 
bition, our  "  reannexing  "  spirit,  our  dis- 
position to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  our  restlessness,  and  our  frequent 
avowals  of  an  intention  to  become  mas- 
ters of  all  the  Occident.  We  might  have 
been  regarded  as  even  more  dangerous 
than  we  were,  had  our  government  been 
as  firmly  founded  as  that  of  Russia,  or 
had  it,  like  that  of  France,  the  power 
that  proceeds  at  once  from  the  great  in- 
tellect and  the  great  name  of  its  chief. 
A  Napoleon  or  a  Nicholas  at  the  head 
of  a  people  so  intelligent  and  so  active 
as  Americans  would  indeed  have  been  a 
most  formidable  personage,  and  likely  to 
employ  his  power  for  the  disturbance  of 
mankind. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fear  that  was 
created  by  our  rapid  growth  in  great- 
ness, the  rulers  of  foreign  nations  regard- 
ed us  with  apprehension  because  of  our 
political  position.  We  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  popular  interest  of  Christendom, 
and  all  that  we  effected  was  carried  to 
the  credit  of  popular  institutions.  We 
stood  in  antagonism  to  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  polities  of  Europe.  The 
greater  our  success,  the  stronger  was  the 
testimony  borne  by  our  career  against 
the  old  forms  of  government.  Our  ex- 
ample was  believed  to  have  brought 
about  that  French  movement  which  had 
shaken  the  world.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  held  to  be  the  child  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ;  and  if  we  had  accom- 
plished so  much  in  our  weak  youth,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  our  exam- 
ple when  we  should  have  passed  into  the 
state  of  ripened  manhood  ?  Our  exist- 
ence in  full  proportions  would  be  a  pro- 
test against  hereditary  rule  and  exclu- 
siveness.  Imitation  would  follow,  and 
every  existing  political  interest  in  Eu- 


rope was  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  the  at- 
tacks to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  which 
might  be  precipitated  at  any  moment. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  "  experiment" 
should  prove  a  failure,  if  democracy 
should  come  to  utter  grief  in  America,  if 
civil  war,  debt,  and  the  lessening  of  the 
comforts  of  the  masses  should  be  the  final 
result  of  our  attempt  to  establish  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  would  not  the  ef- 
fect be  fatal  to  the  popular  cause  in  Eu- 
rope ?  Certainly  there  would  be  a  great 
reaction,  perhaps  as  great,  and  even  as 
permanent,  as  that  Catholic  reaction 
which  began  in  the  generation  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Luther,  and  which 
has  been  so  forcibly  painted  by  the  great- 
est literary  artists  of  our  time.  This  was 
the  second  cause  of  that  interest  in  our 
conflict  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe, 
which  still  prevails  there,  and  which 
has  compelled  Europeans  of  all  classes, 
our  foes  as  well  as  our  friends,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  our  land.  "  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  us !  "  is  a  common 
saying  with  egotistical  communities  and 
parties,  and  mostly  it  is  ridiculously  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  was  the  soberest  of  facts 
for  the  three*years  that  followed  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  If  that  gaze  has  latter- 
ly lost  some  of  its  intensity,  it  is  because 
the  thought  of  intervention  in  our  quar- 
rel has,  to  appearance,  been  abandoned 
even  by  the  most  inveterate  of  Tories  who 
are  not  at  the  same  time  fools  or  the  hire- 
ling advocates  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
Intervention  in  Mexico,  too,  whatever 
its  success,  has  proved  a  more  difficult 
and  a  more  costly  business  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  has  indisposed  men  who  wish 
our  fall  to  be  eager  in  taking  any  part  in 
bringing  it  about.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  opinion  prevails  in  Europe  that 
the  Rebels  are  quite  equal  to  the  work 
•which  there  it  is  desired  should  here  be 
wrought,  and  that  policy  requires  that 
both  parties  should  be  allowed  to  bleed 
to  death,  perishing  by  their  own  hands. 
If  American  democracy  is  bent  upon  sui- 
cide, why  should  European  aristocrats  in- 
terfere openly  in  the  conflict  ? 

We  admit  that  the  inference  which 
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the  European  foes  of  freedom  are  pre- 
pared to  draw  from  our  unhappy  quarrel 
would  be  perfectly  correct,  if  they  started 
from  a  correct  position.  If  our  polity  is 
a  democratic  polity,  and  if  the  end  there- 
of is  disunion,  civil  war,  debt,  immense 
suffering,  and  the  fear  of  the  conflict 
assuming  even  a  social  character  before 
it  shall  have  been  concluded  and  peace 
restored,  then  is  the  conclusion  inevita- 
ble that  a  democracy  is  no  better  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  is  as 
bad  'as  aristocracy  or  pure  monarchy, 
under  both  of  which  modes  of  governing 
states  there  have  been  civil  wars,  heavy 
expenditures,  much  suffering  for  all  class- 
es of  men,  and  great  insecurity  for  life 
and  property.  Assuredly,  democracy 
never  could  hope  for  a  fairer  field  than 
has  here  existed ;  and  if  here  it  has  fail- 
ed, the  friends  of  democracy  must  suffer 
everywhere,  and  the  cause  of  democra- 
cy receive  a  check  from  which  it  can- 
not hope  to  recover  for  generations.  As 
"  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  " 
have  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  pop- 
ular cause  for  seventy  years,  so  must 
the  failure  of  the  American  "  experi- 
ment" prove  prejudicial  to  that  cause 
throughout  Christendom.  Our  failure 
must  be  even  more  prejudicial  than  that 
of  France ;  for  the  French  movement 
was  undertaken  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  failure  all  but  certain, 
whereas  ours  was  entered  upon  amid  the 
most  favoring  conditions,  such  as  seem- 
ed to  make  failure  wellnigh  impossible. 
But  we  do  not  admit  that  the  position 
assumed  by  our  European  enemies  is  a 
sound  one,  and  therefore  we  hold  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  come, 
and  from  which  they  hope  to  effect  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  oppression,  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Whether  we  have  fail- 
ed or  not,  the  democratic  principle  re- 
mains unaffected.  As  we  never  have 
believed  that  our  example  was  fairly 
quotable  by  European  democrats,  even 
when  we  appeared  to  be,  and  in  most  re- 
spects were,  the  most  successful  of  con- 
stitutionally governed  nations,  so  do  we 
now  deny  that  our  failure  to  preserve 


peace  in  the  old  Union  can  be  adduced 
in  evidence  against  the  excellence  of 
democracy,  as  that  is  understood  by  the 
advanced  liberals  of  Europe.  As  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  should  make  reflecting 
men  averse  to  constitutional  liberty,  so 
is  there  nothing  in  the  history  of  our  war 
that  should  cause  such  men  to  become 
hostile  to  that  democratic  idea  which,  as 
great  observers  assure  us,  is  to  overcome 
and  govern  the  world. 

If  we  have  failed,  if  our  conflict  is 
destined  to  end  in  a  "  general  break- 
down," so  unhappy  a  close  to  a  grand 
movement  will  not  be  due  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  democracy  here,  but  rather  to 
democracy  having  by  us  been  kept  down 
and  depressed.  Our  polity  is  not  a  dem- 
ocratic polity.  It  was  never  meant  that 
it  should  be  a  democratic  polity.  Judg- 
ing from  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the 
national  convention  which  made  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  of  the  State  con- 
ventions which  ratified  it,  we  should  be 
justified  in  saying  that  the  chief  object 
of  "  the  fathers "  was  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  a  democracy  in  America. 
Their  words  and  deeds  are  alike  ad- 
verse to  the  notion  that  democracy  had 
many  friends  here  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  achievement  of  our  nationali- 
ty. What  might  have  happened,  had 
the  work  of  constitution  -  making  been 
entered  upon  two  or  three  years  later, 
so  that  we  should  have  had  to  read  of 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  engaged  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  great  business, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire,  as  mat- 
ter of  curiosity ;  but  our  government  un- 
der the  Constitution  had  been  fairly  or- 
ganized some  days  before  the  last  States- 
General  of  France  met,  and,  much  as 
this  country  was  subsequently  influenced 
by  considerations  that  proceeded  from 
the  French  Revolution,  they  did  not 
affect  our  polity,  while  they  largely  af- 
fected our  policy.  Some  eminent  men, 
who  were  much  under  the  influence 
of  French  ideas,  and  others  who  were 
democratically  inclined  by  their  mental 
constitution,  did  not  altogether  approve 
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of  the  polity  which  had  been  formed  and 
ratified,  and  they  represented  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  country,  —  as  others, 
•who  thought  that  polity  too  liberal,  (too 
feeble,  they  would  have  said,)  represented 
the  extreme  right.  These  men  agreed  in 
nothing  but  this,  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  but  a  temporary  contrivance, 
and  destined  to  last  only  until  one  ex- 
treme party  or  the  other  should  succeed 
in  overthrowing  it,  and  substituting  for 
it  a  polity  in  which  either  liberty  or  pow- 
er should  embody  a  complete  triumph. 
Probably  not  one  of  their  number  ever 
dreamed  that  it  would  have  seventy-two 
years  of  unbroken  existence,  or  that  the 
first  serious  attack  made  on  it  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  quarter  whence  that  at- 
tack was  destined  to  come. 

That  our  polity  ever  should  have  been 
looked  upon  as  democratical  in  its  char- 
acter, as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  is  one 
of  the  strangest  facts  in  political  history. 
Probably  it  is  owing  to  some  popular 
expressions  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
"  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
are  the  first  words  of  the  instrument, 
and  they  are  represented  as  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  Constitution.  Some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
of  a  popular  character,  beyond  doubt; 
but  they  are,  in  most  instances,  not  in- 
spirations, but  derived  from  English  ex- 
perience, —  and  it  will  hardly  be  pre- 
tended that  England  was  an  armory 
from  which  democracy  would  think  of 
drawing  special  weapons.  Our  fathers, 
as  it  were,  codified  English  ideas  and 
practices,  because  they  knew  them  well, 
and  knew  them  to  be  good.  The  two 
legislative  chambers,  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  good-behavior 
tenure  of  judges,  and  generally  the  modes 
of  procedure,  were  taken  from  England ; 
and  they  are  not  of  democratic  origin, 
while  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  aris- 
tocrats. The  English  Habeas-Corpus  Act 
has  been  well  described  as  "  the  most 
stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  im- 
posed on  tyranny " ;  and  that  act  was 
the  work  of  the  English  Whigs,  the  most 
aristocratical  party  that  ever  existed, 


and  it  was  as  dear  to  Tories  as  to  Whigs. 
Democracy  had  no  more  to  do  with  its 
existence  than  with  the  existence  of  the 
earth.  No  democratic  movement  has  ev- 
er aimed  to  extend  this  blessing  to  other 
countries.  In  forming  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  men  of  1787-'91  paid  little  re- 
gard to  democracy,  making  judges  prac- 
tically independent.  There  have  been 
but  two  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States  for  wellnigh  sixty  -  four  years, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  ChiefsJus- 
tice  Marshall  was  as  odious  to  the  Jef- 
fersonians  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury as  Chief  -  Justice  Taney  is  to  the 
ascendent  party  of  the  last  four  years. 
Mansfield  did  not  hold  his  seat  more  se- 
curely in  England  than  Marshall  held 
his  in  America,  though  Mansfield  was 
as  emphatically  a  favorite  of  George  III. 
as  Marshall  was  detestable  in  the  eyes 
of  President  Jefferson,  who  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  with  feelings  not  unlike  to  those 
with  which  James  II.  regarded  the  Ha- 
beas-Corpus Act.  Had  he  been  the  head 
of  a  democratic  polity,  as  he  was'  the 
head  of  the  democratic  party,  President 
Jefferson  would  have  got  rid  of  the  ob- 
noxious Chief  Justice  as  summarily  as 
ever  a  Stuart  king  ridded  himself  of  an 
independent  judge.  And  he  would  have 
been  supported  by  his  political  friends, 
— democrats  being  quite  as  ready  to  sup- 
port tyranny,  and  to  punish  independent 
officials,  as  ever  were  aristocrats  or  mon- 
archists. 

The  manner  in  which  Congress  is  con- 
stituted ought  alone  to  suffice  to  show 
that  our  polity  is  thoroughly  anti-demo- 
cratic. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  popular 
body ;  but  a  popular  body  it  is  not,  in 
any  extended  sense.  The  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  House  is  restricted, 
in  some  States  essentially  so.  As  mat- 
ters stood  during  the  whole  period  be- 
tween the  first  election  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  closing  days  of  1860,  a 
large  number  of  members  were  chosen 
as  representatives  of  property  in  men, 
a  number  sufficiently  large  to  decide  the 
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issue  of  more  than  one  great  political 
question.  In  the  Congress  that  met  in 
December,  1859, -the  last  Congress  of 
the  old  regime,  one  eleventh  part  of  the 
Representatives,  or  thereabout,  repre- 
sented slaves !  Could  anything  be  more 
opposed  to  democratic  ideas  than  such 
a  basis  of  representation  as  that  ?  Does 
any  one  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
incorporate  into  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion that  should  be  formed  for  a  Euro- 
pean nation  a  provision  giving  power 
in  the  legislature  to  men  because  they 
were  slaveholders,  allowing  them  to  treat 
their  slaves  as  beasts  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  to  regard  them  as  men  and 
women  from  another  point  of  view  ? 
Even  in  the  Free  States,  and  down  to 
recent  times,  large  numbers  of  men  have 
been  excluded  from  voting  for  Members 
of  Congress  because  of  the  closeness  of 
State  laws.  At  this  very  time,  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island — a  State  which  in  opin- 
ion has  almost  invariably  been  in  ad- 
vance of  her  sisters  —  maintains  a  suf- 
frage-system that  is  considered  illiberal, 
if  not  odious,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts herself  is  very  careful  to  guard 
the  polls  so  jealously  that  she  will  not 
allow  any  man  to  vote  who  does  not  pay 
roundly  for  the  "  privilege "  of  voting, 
while  she  provides  other  securities  that 
operate  so  stringently  as  sometimes  to 
exclude  even  men  who  have  paid  their 
money.  Universal  suffrage  exists  no- 
where in  the  United  States,  nor  has  its 
introduction  ever  been  proposed  in  any 
part  of  this  country.  The  French  im- 
perial system  of  voting  approaches  much 
nearer  to  universality  than  anything 
that  ever  has  been  known  in  America ; 
and  yet  England  manages  to  get  along 
tolerably  well  with  her  imperial  and  dem- 
ocratic neighbor.  Perhaps  imperialism 
sweetens  democracy  for  her,  just  as  de- 
mocracy salts  imperialism  in  France. 

But  our  House  of  Representatives,  as 
originally  constituted,  was  a  democratic 
body,  when  compared  with  "  the  upper 
chamber,"  the  Senate.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  an  "  upper  chamber  "  was  an 
invasion  of  democratic  ideas.  If  the  peo- 


ple are  right,  why  institute  a  body  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  checking  their 
operations?  Yet,  in  making  our  Consti- 
tution, not  only  was  such  a  body  institut- 
ed, but  it  was  rendered  as  anti- demo- 
cratic and  as  aristocratical  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made.  Its  members  were  lim- 
ited to  two  from  each  State,  so  that  per- 
fect equality  between  the  States  existed  in 
the  Senate,  though  one  State  might  have 
four  million  inhabitants,  and  its  neigh- 
bor not  one  hundred  thousand.  How 
this  worked  in  practice  will  appear  from 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts.  The  year 
before  the  war  began,  the  three  leading 
States  of  the  Union,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  had,  in  round  numbers, 
ten  millions  of  people,  and  they  sent  six 
members  to  the  Senate,  or  the  same 
number  with  Delaware,  Florida,  and 
Oregon,  which  had  not  above  a  twelfth 
part  as  many.  Massachusetts  had  sev- 
en times  as  many  people  as  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  each  had  two  Senators.  And 
so  on  through  the  whole  roll  of  States. 
The  Senators  are  not  popularly  elected, 
but  are  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  for  the  long  term  of  six  years,  while 
Representatives  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, every  two  years.  The  effect  was, 
that  the  Senate  became  the  most  pow- 
erful body  in  the  Republic,  which  it  re- 
ally ruled  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  the  old  Union's  existence,  when  our 
Presidents  were  of  the  Forcible-Feeble 
order  of  men.  The  English  have  Mr. 
Mason  in  their  country,  and  they  make 
much  of  him ;  and  he  will  tell  them,  if 
asked,  that  the  Senate  was  the  chief 
power  of  the  American  State  in  its  last 
days.  That  it  was  so  testifies  most  strong- 
ly to  the  fact  that  our  polity  is  not  dem- 
ocratic. Yet  it  was  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate  that  the  seventy- 
two  years  of  the  Union  were  due ;  and  had 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  its  formation, 
we  should  have  had  no  Secession  War. 
There  was  no  danger  that  Secession  could 
happen  but  what  came  from  the  existence 
of  Slavery  ;  and  so  long  as  the  number  of 
Slave  States  and  of  Free  States  remained 
the  same,  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
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any  large  portion  of  the  slaveholders  that 
their  beloved  institution  could  be  put  in 
danger.  But  latterly  the  Free  States 
got  ahead  of  the  Slave  States,  and  then 
the  Secessionists  had  an  opportunity  to 
labor  to  some  purpose,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity they  did  not  neglect.  It  was  to 
preserve  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
"  sections "  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  repealed  in  1854,  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  several  new  States 
might  be  made  that  should  set  up  Sla- 
very, and  be  represented  by  slavehold- 
ers. Had  this  nefarious  scheme  succeed- 
ed, it  would  have  saved  us  from  the  Se- 
cession War ;  but  it  would  have  brought 
other  evils  upon  the  country,  which,  in 
the  long  run,  might  have  proved  as  great 
as  those  under  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing. We  were  reduced  to  a  choice  of 
evils ;  and  though  we  chose  blindly,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  we  did  not 
choose  wisely.  As  in  all  other  cases,  the 
judgment  must  depend  upon  the  event, 
— and  the  judges  are  gentlemen  who  sit 
in  courts-martial. 

The  manner  in  which  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
were  chosen  was  the  reverse  of  demo- 
cratical.  Each  State  had  the  right  to 
cast  as  many  Electoral  votes  as  it  had 
Representatives  in  Congress,  which  was 
a  democratic  arrangement  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  but  as  a  score  and  upward 
of  the  Representatives  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  existence  of  Slavery,  the 
equality  of  the  arrangement  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Yet  farther  in  the 
direction  of  inequality  :  each  State  was 
allowed  two  Electors  who  answered  to  its 
Senators,  which  placed  New  Jersey  on  a 
footing  with  New  York,  Delaware  with 
Pennsylvania,  and  Florida  with  Ohio,  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  democratic  ideas. 
The  simple  creation  of  Electoral  Col- 
leges was  an  anti  -  democratic  proceed- 
ino-.  The  intention  of  the  framers  of 

O 

the  Constitution  was  that  the  Electors 
of  each  State  should  be  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent body,  and  that  they  should  vote 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  duty. 
We  know  that  they  never  formed  an  in- 


dependent body,  and  that  they  became 
at  once  mere  agents  of  parties.  This 
failure  was  in  part  owing  to  a  sort  of 
Chalcedonian  blindness  in  the  National 
Convention  of  1787.  That  convention 
should  have  placed  the  choice  of  Electors 
where  it  placed  the  choice  of  Senators, 
—in  the  State  legislatures.  This  would 
not  have  made  the  Electors  independ- 
ent, but  it  would  have  worked  as  well 
as  the  plan  for  choosing  Senators,  which 
has  never  been  changed,  and  which  it 
has  never  been  sought  to  change.  The 
mode  of  choosing  a  President  by  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  when 
the  people  have  failed  to  elect  one,  is 
thoroughly  anti-democratic.  The  voting 
is  then  by  States,  the  small  States  being 
equal  to  the  great  ones.  Delaware  then 
counts  for  as  much  as  New  York,  though 
Delaware  has  never  had  but  one  Rep- 
resentative, and  during  one  decennial 
term  New  York's  Representatives  num- 
bered forty  !  Twice  in  our  history  — 
in  1801  and  in  1825  —  have  Presidents 
been  chosen  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  provided 
that  amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall 
be  effected  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  considered  to  be  an 
American  truism,  namely,  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  rule.  Two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  must 
unite  in  the  first  instance,  before  amend- 
ments can  be  proposed,  or  a  convention 
called  in  which  to  propose  them.  If  thus 
far  effected,  they  must  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  before  they 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  process  is  as  difficult  as  that 
which  awaited  the  proposer  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  legislation  of  the  Locrian 
lawgiver,  who  made  his  motion  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  with  which  he  was 
strangled,  if  that  motion  was  negativ- 
ed. The  provisions  of  Article  V.  pay 
no  more  -attention  to  the  mere  majority 
of  the  people  than  Napoleon  III.  would 
pay  to  a  request  from  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  to  abdicate  that  imperial 
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position  which  he  won  for  himself,  and 
which  it  is  his  firm  purpose  shall  remain 
in  his  family. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point 
out  other  anti  -  democratic  provisions  in 
our  National  Constitution  ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  in  the  Constitutions 
of  most  of  our  States,  if  not  in  all  of 
them,  there  are  provisions  which  fla- 
grantly violate  the  democratic  principle, 
and  of  which  European  democrats  never 
could  approve.  All  through  the  organic 
laws  of  the  Nation  and  the  States  there 
are  to  be  found  restraints  on  numbers, 
as  if  the  leading  idea  of  the  Constitu- 
tion-makers of  America  were  aversion 
to  mere  majorities,  things  that  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year,  —  almost  from  day  to 
day,  —  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. We  are  stating  the  fact,  and  it  does 
not  concern  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  what  has  here  been  done.  How 
happened  it,  then,  that  our  polity  was  so 
generally  regarded  as  purely  democrat- 
ical  in  its  character  ?  Partly  this  was 
owing  to  the  extremely  popular  nature 
of  all  our  political  action,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  not  admitting 
of  any  struggle  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Because  there  was  no  such  strug- 
gle, it  was  inferred  that  the  rich  had  been 
conquered  by  the  poor,  when  the  truth 
was,  that,  outside  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  there  were  no  poor  from  whom 
to  form  a  party.  Degrees  of  wealth,  and 
of  means  below  wealth,  there  were,  and 
there  were  poor  men ;  but  there  was 
no  class  of  poor  people,  and  hence  no 
material  from  which  to  form  a  proleta- 
rian party.  In  all  our  great  party-con- 
flicts the  wealth  and  talents  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  far  from  equally  divided, 
the  wealth  and  ability  of  the  South  be- 
ing mostly  with  the  democratic  party, 
while  those  of  the  North  were  on  the  side 
of  their  opponents  ;  but  to  this  rule  there 
were  considerable  exceptions.  Foreign- 
ers could  not  understand  this ;  and  their 
conclusion  was,  that  the  masses  had  their 
own  way  in  America,  and  that  property 
was  at  their  mercy,  as  it  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 


democracy  of  Athens.*  We  were  said  to 
have  established  universal  suffrage,  when 
in  fact  suffrage  was  limited  in  every 
State,  and  in  some  States  essentially  lim- 
ited, the  abuses  that  from  time  to  time 
occurred  happening  in  great  towns  for 
the  most  part.  Most  citizens  were  legal 
voters  in  the  larger  number  of  the  States ; 
but  this  was  owing,  not  altogether  to  the 
liberal  character  of  our  polity  or  legis- 
lation, but  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  made  tax-paying  ea- 
sy and  intelligence  common,  and  hence 
caused  myriads  of  men  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  politics  who  in  other  countries 
never  would  have  thought  of  troubling 
themselves  about  politics,  save  in  times 
of  universal  commotion.  The  political 
appearance  presented  by  the  country 
was  that  of  a  democracy,  beyond  all 
question.  America  seemed  to  be  a  dem- 
ocratic flat  to  the  foreigner.  To  him  the 
effect  was  much  the  same  as  follows  from 
looking  upon  a  map.  Look  upon  a  map, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  flatness  to  be 
seen,  the  most  perfect  equality  between 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  There  are  neither 
mountains  nor  villages,  neither  elevations 

*  The  bad  character  that  is  so  commonly 
given  to  the  Athenian  polity  by  the  enemies 
of  popular  government  is  by  no  means  deserv- 
ed, if  we  can  trust  the  definition  of  that  polity 
by  Pericles,  as  reported  by  Thucydides,  and 
translated  by  that  eminent  scholar  and  great 
historian,  Mr.  Grote.  "  We  live  under  a  con- 
stitution," says  Pericles,  in  the  famous  funeral 
speech,  "  such  as  noway  to  envy  the  laws  of 
our  neighbors,— ourselves  an  example  to  others, 
rather  than  mere  imitators.  It  is  called  a  de- 
mocracy, since  its  permanent  aim  tends  toward 
the  Many  and  not  toward  the  Few :  in  regard 
to  private  matters  and  disputes,  the  laws  deal 
equally  with  every  man :  while  looking  to  pub- 
lic affairs  and  to  claims  of  individual  influence, 
every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  party  favor,  but  by  real  worth, 
according  as  his  reputation  stands  in  his  own 
particular  department:  nor  does  poverty,  or 
obscure  station,  keep  him  back,  if  he  really 
has  the  means  of  benefiting  the  city."  This 
wellnigh  makes  a  political  Arcadia  of  Athens, 
Yet  there  is  no  good  reason,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  human  ac- 
tion, when  compared  with  the  theory  of  a  giv- 
en polity,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the 
picture. 
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nor  chasms,  nothing  but  conventional 
marks '  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such 
things.  The  earth  is  a  boundless  plain, 
on  which  the  prairie  is  as  high  as  Chim- 
borazo.  The  observer  of  the  real  earth 
knows  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
inequality  is  the  physical  world's  law. 
So  was  it  here,  to  the  foreign  eye.  All 
appeared  to  be  on  the  same  level,  when 
he  looked  upon  us  from  his  home ;  but 
when  he  came  amongst  us,  he  found  that 
matters  here  differed  in  no  striking  re- 
spect from  those  of  older  nations.  Yet 
so  wedded  were  foreigners  to  the  notion 
that  we  were  all  democrats,  and  that 
here  the  majority  did  as  it  pleased  them 
to  do,  that,  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  — which  took  place  just  a  year  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment,—  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  we 
should  fall  because  of  a  struggle  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  which  we  had 
provided  by  making  suffrage  universal ! 
He  could  not  have  been  more  ignorant 
of  the  real  sources  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  us,  if  he  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can who  resolutely  closed  his  eyes,  and 
then  would  not  believe  in  what  he  would 
not  see.  When  such  a  man  could  make 
such  a  mistake,  and  supposed  that  we 
were  to  perish  from  an  agrarian  revolt, — 
we  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt  of 
the  slaveholders,  —  it  cannot  be  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  common  European 
belief  was  that  the  United  States  con- 
stituted a  pure  and  perfect  democracy, 
or  that  most  Europeans  of  the  higher 
classes  should  have  considered  that  de- 
mocracy as  the  most  impure  and  imper- 
fect of  political  things.* 

*  One  of  our  English  friends,  a  man  of  well- 
earned  eminence,  says  that  "  extracts  from  the 
contemporary  literature  of  America  seem  to 
show,  that,  it*  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860  had  been  different,  separation 
would  have  come,  not  from  the  South,  but  from 
the  North."  (See  Essays  on  Fiction,  by  Nassau 
W.  Senior,  p.  397.)  Mr.  Senior  is  mistaken,  as 
much  so  as  when  he  says  that  "  a  total  absti- 
nence from  novel-reading  pervades  New  Eng- 
land," where  there  is  more  novel-reading  than 
in  any  other  community  of  the  same  numbers 


The  long  and  almost  unbroken  as- 
cendency of  the  democratic  party  in 
this  country  had  much  to  do  with  creat- 
ing the  firm  impression  that  our  system 
was  democratic  in  its  character,  —  men 
not  discriminating  closely  between  that 
party  and  the  polity  of  which  it  had 
charge.  Originally,  some  reproach  at- 
tached to  the  word  Democrat,  consider- 
ed as  a  party -name;  and  it  was  not 
generally  accepted  until  after  the  Jef- 
fersonian  time  had  passed  away.  Men 
who  would  now  be  called  Democrats 
were  known  as  Republicans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  But  the  word  con- 
quered a  great  place  for  itself,  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  of  political  names, 
so  that  even  respectable  Whigs  did  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
use.  Whatever  name  it  was  known  by, 
the  democratic  party  took  possession  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  1801,  and 

held  it  through  an  unbroken  line  of  Vir- 
« 

ginia  Presidents  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  Presidential  term  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams was  no  breach  of  democratic  party- 
rule  in  fact,  whatever  it  was  in  name, 
for  almost  every  man  who  held  high 
office  under  Mr.  Adams  was  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  democrat.  In  1829  the  new  dem- 
ocratic party  came  into  power,  and  held 
office  for  twelve  successive  years.  The 
Whig  victory  of  1840  hardly  interrupt- 
ed that  rule,  as  President  Harrison's  ear- 
ly death  threw  power  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  an  ultra  -  Jefferso- 
nian  democrat,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Phari- 
sees. Mr.  Polk,  a  Jacksonian  democrat, 
was  President  from  1845  to  1849.  The 
four  years  that  followed  saw  the  Presi- 
dential chair  filled  by  Whigs,  General 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore ;  and  those  four 

in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  "  the  old 
Abolitionists,"  there  were  not  five  hundred  dis- 
unionists  in  all  tlje  Free  States  in  1860;  and 
the  Abolitionists  would  neither  fight  nor  vote, 
and,  though  possessed  of  eminent  abilities, 
they  had  no'  influence.  If  Mr.  Senior  were 
right,  we  do  not  see  how  the  South  could  be 
blamed  for  what  it  has  done;  for,  if  we  could 
secede  because  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  defeat,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  South  could  secede  because  of  his 
election. 
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years  form  the  only  time  in  which  men 
who  had  had  no  connection  with  the 
democratic  party  wielded  the  executive 
power  of  the  United  States.  General 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  both  demo- 
crats, were  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  eight  years  that  followed 
Mr.  Fillmore's  retirement.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  sixty  years  that  followed  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's inauguration  in  1801,  the  Pres- 
idency was  held  by  democrats  for  fifty- 
six  years,  President  Harrison  himself  be- 
ing a  democrat  originally,  —  and  if  he 
is  to  be  counted  on  the  other  side,  the 
counting  would  not  amount  to  much,  as 
he  was  President  less  than  five  weeks. 
Even  in  those  years  in  which  the  dem- 
ocrats did  not  have  the  Presidency,  they 
were  powerful  in  Congress,  and  gener- 
ally controlled  Federal  legislation.  It 
was  natural,  when  the  democratic  party 
was  so  successful  under  our  polity,  that 
that  polity  should  itself  be  considered 
democratic.  In  point  of  fact,  the  polity 
was  as  democratic  as  the  party,  —  our 
democrats  seldom  displaying  much  sym- 
pathy with  liberal  ideas,  and  in  their 
latter  days  becoming  even  servilely  sub- 
servient to  Slavery.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  down  to  1854  their  sins  with 
respect  to  Slavery  were  rather  those  of 
position  than  of  principle,  and  that  their 
action  was  no  worse  than  would  have 
been  that  of  their  opponents,  had  the 
latter  been  the  ruling  party.  But,  as 
the  'democratic  party  did  rule  here,  and 
was  supposed  to  hold  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  conclusion  was  not  unreason- 
able that  we  were  living  under  a  dem- 


ocratic polity,  the  overthrow  of  which 
would  be  a  warning  to  the  Liberals  of 
Europe. 

Our  polity  was  constitutional  in  its 
character,  strictly  so ;  and  if  it  has  fail- 
ed, —  which  we  are  far  indeed  from  ad- 
mitting, —  the  inference  would  seem  fair- 
ly to  be,  that  Constitutionalism  has  re- 
ceived a  blow,  not  Democracy.  As  Eng- 
land is  the  greatest  of  constitutional  coun- 
tries, our  failure,  supposing  it  to  have 
occurred,  tells  with  force  against  her, 
from  whose  system  we  have  drawn  so 
much,  and  not  adversely  to  the  cause  of 
European  democracy,  from  whose  prin- 
ciples and  practice  we  have  taken  lit- 
tle. To  us  it  seems  that  our  war  bears 
hard  upon  no  government  but  our  own, 
upon  no  people  but  ourselves,  upon  no 
party  but  American  parties.  It  is  as  pe- 
culiar in  its  origin  as  in  its  modes.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  existence  of  Slavery, 
and  Slavery  here  existed  in  the  worst 
form  ever  known  among  men.  Until 
Slavery  shall  be  found  elsewhere  in  com- 
bination with  Constitutionalism  or  De- 
mocracy, it  would  be  unfair  to  quote  our 
contest  as  a  warning  to  other  liberally 
governed  lands.  We  were  a  nation  with 
a  snake  in  its  bosom ;  and  as  no  oth- 
er nation  is  similarly  afflicted,  our  mis- 
fortune cannot  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
any  other  community.  Free  institutions 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  effect  when 
they  have  had  fair  play,  and  not  by  what 
has  happened  in  a  republic  which  sought 
to  have  them  in  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  most  detestable  form  of  tyran- 
nical oppression. 
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A  Summer  Cruise  an  the  Coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. By  ROBERT  CARTEK.  Boston : 
Crosby  &  Nichols,  pp.  261. 

IN  these  days,  when  the  high  price  of 
paper  makes  it  easy  for  authors  to  sell  by 
the  pound  what  no  one  would  take  by  the 
single  copy,  he  is  luckiest  who  has  made 
the  heaviest  book.  Our  morning  news- 
paper nowadays  is  a  kind  of  palimpsest, 
and  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  many 
dead  volumes,  how  many  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, lie  buried  under  that  sur- 
face made  smooth  for  the  Telegraph  (sole 
author  who  is  sure  of  readers)  to  write 
upon.  We  seem  to  detect  here  and  there 
a  flavor  of  Jones's  Poem  or  Smith's  His- 
tory, something  like  the  rhythm  of  the  one 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  other.  Quot  libras 
autore  summo  invenies  ?  is  the  question  for 
booksellers  now. 

In  a  metaphysical  sense,  one  is  apt  to 
find  many  heavy  books  for  one  weighty 
one,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  make  light 
reading  that  shall  have  any  nutriment  in 
it  as  to  make  light  bread.  Mr.  Carter  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  something  at  once 
entertaining  and  instructive.  One  who 
introduces  us  to  a  new  pleasure  close  by 
our  own  doors,  and  tells  us  how  we  may 
have  a  cheap  vacation  of  open  air,  with 
fresh  experience  of  scenery  and  adventure 
at  every  turn,  deserves  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  gratitude  as  he  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  one  grew 
before.  Americans,  above  all  other  men, 
need  to  be  taught  to  take  a  vacation,  and 
how  to  spend  one  so  as  to  find  in  it  the 
rest  which  mere  waste  of  time  never  gives. 
Mr.  Carter  teaches  us  how  we  may  have 
all  the  pleasure  without  any  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  yachting,  and,  reversing  • 
the  method  of  our  summer  migration, 
shows  us  the  shore  from  the  sea. 

Hakluyt  and  Purchas  have  made  us  fa- 
miliar with  the  landscape  of  our  coast  to 
the  early  voyagers, — with  its  fringe  of  for- 
est to  the  water's  edge,  its  fair  havens,  its 
swarms  of  wild-fowl,  its  wooded  islets  tan- 
gled with  grape-vines,  its  unknown  moun- 
tains looming  inland,  and  its  great  rivers 
flowing  out  of  the  realm  of  dream ;  but  its 
present  aspect  is  nearly  as  unfamiliar  to 
us  as  to  them.  We  know  almost  as  little 


of  the  natives  as  Gosnold.  Mr.  Carter's 
voyage  extends  from  Plymouth  to  Mount 
Desert,  and  he  lands  here  and  there  to  ex- 
plore a  fishing- village  or  seaport-town,  with 
all  the  interest  of  an  outlandish  man.  He 
describes  scenery  with  the  warmth  of  a 
lover  of  Nature  and  the  accuracy  of  a  ge- 
ographer. Acting  as  a  kind  of  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  to  a  naturalist,  he  dredges 
and  fishes  both  as  man  of  science  and  am- 
ateur, and  makes  us  more  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  many  queer  denizens  of  fin- 
land.  He  mingles  with  our  fishermen,  and 
finds  that  the  schoolmaster  has  been  among 
them  also.  His  book  is  lively  without  be- 
ing flippant,  and  full  of  information  with- 
out that  dulnesa  which  ia  apt  to  bo  the 
evil  demon  of  statistics.  The  moral  of  it 
is,  that,  as  one  may  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  and  see  nothing,'  so  one  needs 
but  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  life  and  Nature 
around  him  to  find  plenty  of  entertain- 
ment and  knowledge. 


Azarian:  An  Episode.  By  HARRIET  E. 
PRESCOTT,  Author  of  "  Tiie  Amber 
Gods,"  etc.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

IF  one  opened  the  costly  album  of  some 
rare  colorist,  and  became  bewildered  amid 
successive  wreaths  of  pictured  flowers, 
with  hues  that  seemed  to  burn,  and  fresh- 
ness that  seemed  fragrant,  one  could  hard- 
ly quarrel  with  a  few  stray  splashes  of 
purple  or  carmine  spilt  heedlessly  on  the 
pages.  Such  a  book  is  "Azarian";  and 
if  few  are  so  lavish  and  reckless  with  their 
pigments  as  Harriet  Prescott,  it  is  because 
few  have  access  to  such  wealth.  If  one 
proceeds  from  the  theory  that  all  life  in 
New  England  is.  to  be  pictured  as  bare  and 
pallid,  it  must  seem  very  wrong  in  her  to 
use  tints  so  daring ;  but  if  one  believes  that 
life  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  passion- 
ate as  Petrarch  and  deep  as  Beethoven, 
there  appears  no  reason  why  all  descrip- 
tive art  should  be  Quaker-colored. 

Nature  and  cultivation  gave  to  this  writ- 
er a  rare  inventive  skill,  an  astonishing 
subtilty  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
and  a  style  perhaps  unequalled  among 
contemporaries  in  a  certain  Keats-like  af- 
fluence. Yet  her  plots  have  usually  been 
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melodramatic,  her  characters  morbid,  and 
her  descriptions  overdone.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly great  offences,  and  have  griev- 
ously checked  her  growing  fame.  But 
the  American  public,  so  ready  to  flatter 
early  merit,  has  itself  to  thank,  if  that  flat- 
tery prove  a  pernicious  atmosphere.  That 
fatal  cheapness  of  immediate  reputation 
which  stunts  most  of  our  young  writers, 
making  the  rudiments  of  fame  so  easy  to 
acquire,  and  fame  itself  so  difficult,  — 
which  dwarfs  our  female  writers  so  espe- 
cially that  not  one  of  them,  save  Margaret 
Fuller,  has  ever  yet  taken  the  pains  to 
train  herself  for  first-class  literary  work, — 
has  no  doubt  had  a  transient  influence  on 
Harriet  Prescott.  Add  to  this,  perhaps, 
the  common  and  fatal  necessity  of  author- 
ship which  pushes  even  second-best  wares 
into  the  market.  It  is  evident,  that,  with 
all  the  instinct  of  a  student  and  an  artist, 
she  has  been  a.  sensation- writer  against  her 
will.  The  whole  structure  of  "  Azarian," 
which  is  evidently  a  work  of  art  and  of 
love,  indicates  these  higher  aspirations, 
and  shows  that  she  is  resolved  to  nourish 
them,  not  by  abandoning  her  own  peculiar 
ground,  but  by  training  her  gifts  and  grad- 
ually exorcising  her  temptations.  Like  her 
"Amber  Gods,"  the  book  rests  its  strength 
on  its  descriptive  and  analytic  power,  not 
on  its  events ;  but,  unlike  that  extraordi- 
nary story,  it  is  healthful  in  its  develop- 
ment and  hopeful  in  its  ending.  The 
name  of  "An  Episode  "  seems  to  be  given 
to  it,  not  in  affectation,  but  in  humility.  It 
is  simply  a  minute  study  of  character,  in 
the  French  style,  though  with  a  freshness 
and  sweetness  which  no  Frenchman  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  transferring  into  lan- 
guage, and  which  here  leave  none  of  that 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth  of  which  Charlotte 
Bronte  complained.  The  main  situation 
is  one  not  new  in  fiction,  being  simply  un- 
equal love  and  broken  troth,  but  it  is  one 
never  to  be  portrayed  too  often  or  too  ten- 
derly, and  it  is  not  desecrated,  but  enno- 
bled by  the  handling.  It  is  refreshing  to 
be  able  to  say  for  Miss  Prescott  that  she 
absolutely  reaches  the  end  of  the  book 
without  a  suicide  or  a  murder,  although 
the  heroine  for  a  moment  meditates  the 
one  and  goes  to  the  theatre  to  behold  the 
other.  The  dialogue,  usually  a  weak 
point  with  this  writer,  is  here  far  better 
managed  than  usual,  having  her  custom- 
ary piquancy,  with  less  of  disfigurement 


from  flippancy  and  bad  puns.  The  plot 
shows  none  of  those  alarming  pieces  of 
incongruity  and  bathos  which  have  marred 
some  of  her  stories.  And  one  may  fancy 
that  it  is  not  far  to  seek  for  the  origi- 
nals of  Azarian,  Charmian,  and  Madame 
Sarator. 

It  is  the  style  of  the  book,  however,  to 
which  one  must  revert  with  admiration, 
not  unmingled  with  criticism,  and,  it  may 
be,  a  trifle  of  just  indignation.  There  are 
not  ten  living  writers  in  America  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  their  style  is  in  itself  a 
charm,  —  that  it  has  the  range,  the  flexibil- 
ity, the  delicacy,  the  ease,  the  strength, 
which  constitute  permanent  power,  —  that 
it  is  so  saturated  with  life,  with  literary 
allusion,  with  the  symbolism  of  Nature,  as 
to  make  u»  dwell  on  the  mere  sentences 
with  delight,  apart  from  all  thought  of  ar- 
gument or  theme.  This  it  is  to  be  a  liter- 
ary artist ;  and  as  Miss  Prescott  may  justly 
claim  to  rank  among  these  favored  ones, 
she  must  be  tried  by  the  code  which  be- 
fits her  station.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
another  individual  among  us  who  could 
have  written  the  delicious  descriptions  of 
external  Nature  which  this  book  contains, 
—  not  one  of  the  multitude  of  young  ar- 
tists, now  devoting  their  happy  hours  to 
flower-painting,  who  can  depict  color  by 
color  as  she  depicts  it  by  words.  We  hold 
in  our  hands  an  illuminated  missal,  some 
Gospel  of  Nature  according  to  June  or  Oc- 
tober, as  the  case  may  be.  The  price  she 
pays  for  this  astonishing  gift  is  to  be  often 
overmastered  by  it,  to  be  often  betrayed 
into  exuberant  and  fantastic  phrases,  and 
wanderings  into  the  realm  of  words  un- 
born. One  fancies  the  dismay  of  the 
accomplished  corrector  of  the  Univer- 
sity Press,  as  his  indignant  pencil  hung 
over  "incanting"  and  "reverizing"  and 
"  cose."  Yet  closer  examination  always 
shows  that  she,  too,  has  studied  grammar 
and  dictionary,  algebra  and  the  Greek  al- 
phabet ;  and  her  most  daring  verbal  feats 
are  never  vague  or  wayward,  for  there  is 
always  an  eager  and  accurate  brain  behind 
them.  She  dares  too  much  to  escape  blun- 
ders, yet,  after  all,  commits  fewer  in  pro- 
portion than  those  who  dare  less.  The 
basis  of  all  good  writing  is  truth  in  de- 
tails ;  and  her  lavish  wealth  of  description 
would  be  a  gaudy  profanation,  were  it  not 
based  on  a  fidelity  of  observation  which  is 
Thoreau-like,  so  far  as  it  goes.  "  Sabbatia 
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sprays,  those  rosy  ghosts  that  haunt  the 
Plymouth  ponds,"  —  "the  cardinal,  with 
the  very  glitter  of  the  stream  it  loves 
meshed  like  a  silver  mist  behind  its  scar- 
let sheen,"  —  "  the  wide  rhodora  marshes, 
where  some  fleece  of  burning  mist  seem- 
ed to  be  fallen  and  caught  and  tangled  in 
countless  filaments  upon  the  bare  twigs," 
—  such  traits  as  these  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  newspapers  nor  in  the  botanies. 
With  all  her  seeming  lavishness,  she  rare- 
ly wastes  a  word.  Though  she  may  some- 
times heap  upon  a  frail  hepatica  some 
greater  accumulation  of  fine-spun  fancies 
than  its  slender  head  will  bear,  she  yet 
can  so  characterize  a  flower  with  a  touch 
that  any  one  of  its  lovers  would  know  it 
without  the  name.  If  she  hints  at  "  those 
slipshod  little  anemones  that  cannot  stop 
to  count  their  petals,  but  take  one  from 
their  neighbor  or  leave  another  behind 
them,"  it  is  because  she  knows  how  pe- 
culiarly this  fantastic  variableness  belongs 
to  the  rue -leaved  species,  so  unlike  the 
staid  precision  of  its  cousin,  the  wind-flow- 
er, from  which  not  one  pedestrian  in  a 
hundred  can  yet  distinguish  it.  If  she  sim- 
ply says,  "  great  armfuls  of  blue  lupines," 
she  has  said  enough,  because  this  is  almost 
the  only  wild-flower  whose  size,  shape,  and 
abundance  naturally  tempt  one  to  gather 
it  thus  :  imagine  her  speaking  of  armfuls 
of  violets  or  wild  roses  !  From  this  basis 
of  accurate  fact  her  fancy  can  safely  un- 
fold its  utmost  wings,  as  in  her  fancied  illus- 
trations for  the  Garden-Song  in  "  Maud," 
or  in  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  Aza- 
rian's  lonely  nights  on  the  water.  "  He 
leaned  over  his  boat-side,  miles  away  from 
any  shore,  a  star  looked  down  from  far 
above,  a  star  looked  up  from  far  below, 
the  glint  passed  as  instantly,  and  left  him 
the  sole  spirit  between  immense  concaves 
of  void  and  fulness,  shut  in  like  the  flaw 
in  a  diamond."  How  the  subscribers  to 
the  Circulating  Library  of  the  enterpris- 
ing Mr.  Loring  must  catch  their  breaths 
in  amazement,  when  that  courteous  gen- 
tleman hands  them  for  the  last  new  nov- 
el—  sandwiched  between  "Pique"  and 
"  Woodburn  "  —  thoughts  of  such  a  com- 
pass as  that ! 

There  are  sometimes  fictitious  writers 
who  sweep  across  the  land  in  a  great  wave 
of  popularity  and  then  pass  away,  —  as 
Frederika  Breiner  twenty  years  ago,  — 
and  leave  no  visible  impression  behind. 


But  Harriet  Preseott's  fame  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  sure  superiorities,  so  far  as 
she  possesses  it ;  and  no  one  has  impaired 
or  can  impair  it,  except  herself.  If  it  has 
not  grown  as  was  at  first  anticipated,  it 
has  been  her  own  doing,  and  "Azarian " 
has  come  none  too  soon  to  give  a  better 
augury  for  the  future.  There  is  no  liter- 
ary laurel  too  high  for  her  to  grasp,  if  her 
own  will,  and  favoring  circumstances,  shall 
enable  her  to  choose  only  noble  and  inno- 
cent themes,  and  to  use  canvas  firm  and 
pure  enough  for  the  rare  colors  she  em- 
ploys. 


The  Wrong  of  Slavery,  the  Right  of  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  Future  of  the  African  Race 
in  the  United  States.  By  ROBERT  DALE 
OWEN.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.  12mo. 

"  BOOK,  Sir,  book  ?  It  'a  the  title !  " 
This  is  the  reputed  saying  of  Longman, 
the  publisher,  when  asked  for  the  key  to 
bookselling.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Owen's 
book  has  so  cumbrous  a  name  to  carry ; 
for  everything  else  about  it  is  compact  and 
portable.  Few  American  works  on  statis- 
tics or  political  economy  possess  either 
brevity  or  an  index,  and  this  combines 
both  treasures.  "In  this  small  volume, 
which  a  busy  man  may  read  in  a  few 
hours,"  the  author  condenses  an  immense 
deal,  —  and  it  is  a  blessed  sign,  if  a  man 
who  has  been  in  Congress  can  still  be  so 
economical  of  words.  If  his  brother  Con- 
gressmen would  only  imitate  his  precious 
example,  what  a  blessed  hope  !  How  glad- 
ly would  one  subscribe  for  the  "  Congres- 
sional Globe,"  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  henceforth  be  the  only  tedious  book 
in  his  library,  that  all  the  chaff  would  here- 
after be  safely  winnowed  into  that,  and  all 
the  sense  put  into  comfortable  little  duo- 
decimos like  this  ! 

Mr.  Owen's  opportunities,  as  Chairman 
of  the  American  Freedmen's  Commission, 
have  been  very  great,  and  he  has  used 
them  well.  The  history  of  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  —  the  practical  consequen- 
ces of  both, — the  constitutionality  of  eman- 
cipation, —  the  present  condition  of  the 
freed  slaves,  and  their  probable  future,  — 
all  this  ground  is  comprehended  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  points  last 
named  have,  of  course,  the  most  imme- 
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diate  value,  and  his  treatment  of  these  is 
exceedingly  manly  and  sensible.  He  shows 
conclusively  that  the  whole  demeanor'  of 
the  freed  slaves  has  done  them  infinite 
credit,  and  that  the  key  to  their  successful 
management  is  simply  to  treat  them  with 
justice.  That  this  justice  includes  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  he  fully  asserts,  and 
states  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  one  of  the 
most  telling  paragraphs  of  the  book.  "  God, 
who  made  the  liberation  of  the  negro  the 
condition  under  which  alone  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  this  war,  has  now,  in  His  provi- 
dence, brought  about  a  position  of  things 
under  which  it  would  seem  that  a  full 
recognition  of  that  negro's  rights  as  a  cit- 
izen becomes  indispensable  to  stability  of 
government  in  peace."  For,  as  Mr.  Owen 
shows,  even  if  under  any  other  circum- 
stances we  might  excuse  ourselves  for  de- 
laying the  recognition  of  the  freedman's 
right  to  suffrage,  because  of  his  ignorance 
and  inexperience,  yet  it  would  be  utterly 
disastrous  to  do  so  now,  when  two-thirds 
of  the  white  population  will  remain  dis- 
loyal, even  when  conquered.  We  cannot 
safely  reorganize  a  republican  government 
on  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  HB  population, 
and  shall  be  absolutely  compelled  to  avail 
ourselves  of  that  additional  three-sixths 
which  is  loyal  and  black.  Fortunately,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  obstacles  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  Southern  negro  great- 
er than  those  in  the  way  of  the  average 
foreign  immigrant.  The  emancipated  ne- 
gro is  at  least  as  industrious  and  thrifty 
as  the  Celt,  takes  more  pride  in  self-sup- 
port, is  far  more  eager  for  education,  and 
has  fewer  vices.  It  is  impossible  to  name 
any  standard  of  requisites  for  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  which  will  give  a  vote  to  the 
Celt  and  exclude  the  negro. 

Much  as  has  been  written  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Owen  has  yet  some  astonishing  facts 
to  contribute.  He  shows,  for  instance,  by 
the  official  statements,  that,  amidst  the 
great  distress  produced  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  the 
gathering  of  white  and  black  refugees  from 
all  parts  of  the  State-,  when  ten  thousand 
persons  received  public  aid,  only  two  out 
of  that  whole  vast  -number  were  of  ne- 
gro blood.  These  two  were  all  who  ap- 
plied, one  being  lame,  the  other  bedrM- 
den,  and  both  women.  He  shows,  upon 
similar  authority,  that  the  free  colored 
people  of  Louisiana,  under  serious  civil 


disabilities,  are,  on  the  average,  richer,  by 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  than  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States.  Their  average 
wealth  in  1860  was  five  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  while  the  a-verage  wealth 
in  the  loyal  Free  States  is  only  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  dollars.  Such  facts 
show  how  utterly  gratuitous  is  the  fre- 
quent assumption  that  the  emancipated 
slave  does  not  sufficiently  know  the  value 
of  a  dollar. 

Upon  some  disputed  points  Mr.  Owen 
does  not,  perhaps,  make  his  facts  quite 
cover  his  inferences,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  vigor  and  vital- 
ity of  the  mulatto,  upon  which  the  more 
extended  observations  of  the  last  three 
years  have  as  yet  shed  little  light.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  whole  obscure  problem 
of  amalgamation ;  indeed,  he  slips  into 
an  absolute  contradiction,  in  pronouncing 
judgment  rather  too  hastily  here.  "  I  be- 
lieve," he  says,  "  that  the  effect  of  gen- 
eral emancipation  will  be  to  discourage 
amalgamation.  It  is  rare  in  Canada." 
(p.  219.)  But,  however  it  may  be  in  Can- 
ada, he  has  already  admitted,  four  pages 
before,  that  "  the  proportion  of  mulattoes 
among  the  free  colored  is  much  greater 
than  among  the  slaves,"  which  is,  doubt- 
less, true,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  large 
cities  of  the  South.  It  is  a  subject  of 
common  remark  that  the  Southern  color- 
ed regiments  are  generally  of  far  darker 
complexion  than  those  recruited  at  the 
North,  and  this  is  inexplicable  except  on 
the  supposition  that  freedom,  even  more 
than  slavery,  tends  thus  far  to  amalgama- 
tion. What  further  step  in  reasoning  this 
suggests,  it  is,  fortunately,  not  needful  to 
inquire  ;  like  all  other  mysteries  of  human 
destiny,  this  will  safely  work  itself  out. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  black  man 
thrives  in  contact  with  the  white,  while 
the  red  man  dies  ;  and  there  certainly  are 
practical  anxieties  enough  to  last  us  for  a 
month  or  two,  without  borrowing  any  from 
the  remoter  future. 


Enoch  Arden,  etc.  By  ALFRED  TENXY- 
SON,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet-Laureate.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 

IN  his  new  volume  Tennyson  has  thrown 
out  some  verses,  graceful,  defiant,  trium- 
phant, and  yet  a  little  touched  with  sadness, 
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in  which  he  assails  the  thieves  who  have 
stolen  his  seed  of  poetry,  and  made  the 
flower  so  common  that  the  people  call  it — 
as,  indeed,  they  did  when  first  it  blossom- 
ed —  a  weed.  It  may  be  for  the  reason 
here  indicated  that  he  has  chosen  for  his 
later  poems  a  form  —  that  of  the  Idyl  — 
the  versification,  construction,  and  use  of 
which  he  has  made  his  own  by  a  delicate 
and  yet  indisputable  stamp  of  sovereign- 
ty :  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  choice.  He  has  worked 
in  no  field  of  whose  resources  he  was  more 
completely  master,  or  which  has  yielded 
him  more  full  and  varied  development  of 
his  rare  genius.  The  work  of  his  riper 
years,  with  the  results  of  his  fidelity  in 
discipline,  his  generous  culture,  his  catho- 
lic and  earnest  intercourse  with  men,  and 
his  clear  and  thoughtful  observation  lying 
ready  for  his  use,  he  has  crowned  the 
green  glory  of  his  past  with  a  chaplet  that 
will  grow  more  sure  of  permanence  with 
the  scrutiny  of  every  succeeding  year.  In 
his  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  we  recognized 
the  best  moral  qualities  of  many  of  his 
previous  works  ;  and  in  "  Enoch  Arden," 
which  gives  the  title  to  his  last  volume,  he 
has  turned  the  full  light  of  his  perfected 
genius  on  the  simple  scenes  of  domestic 
joy  and  sorrow. 

We  have  always  deemed  it  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Tennyson's  great  and  good 
qualities,  that  he  is  unfaltering  in  the  t'rib- 
ute  of  honor  which  he  pays  to  the  sterling 
virtues  and  to  the  beauty  and  heroism 
which  he  rejoices  to  point  us  to  in  the 
daily  walk  of  the  humblest  life.  A  blame- 
less character,  pure  desire,  manly  ambi- 
tion, a  fervent  faith,  and  a  strong  will, 
resting  on  the  firm  innermost  foundation 
of  a  Christian  spirit,  are  as  real  to  him  in 
the  fisherman  as  in  the  peerless  prince. 
The  temptations,  the  strength,  and  the 
temper  of  the  hero  are  so  common  to  both, 
and  so  clearly  brought  out  in  each,  that 
we  feel  the  Man  in  the  Prince,  and  the 
high  aim  of  the  Prince  in  the  true  Man. 
There  is  the  "  grand,  heroic  soul  "  in 
Enoch  as  in  Arthur,  — 

"  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king; 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong; 
Who  spoke  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only,  and  who  clave  to  her." 

Our  poet  never  strays  from  Nature, 
which  has  for  him  two  sides,  —  the  old  du- 


ality, which  is  also  forever,  —  the  real  and 
the  ideal.  To  the  one  he  brings  the  most  pa- 
tient fidelity  of  study ;  the  other  he  reflects 
in  every  part  of  his  poems  in  glowing  im- 
agery. "  Enoch  Arden  "  contains  scenes 
which  a  Pre-Raphaelite  might  draw  from, 
— as  that  "cup-like  hollow  in  the  down" 
which  held  the  hazel-wood,  with  the  chil- 
dren nutting  through  its  reluctant  boughs, 
or  the  fireside  of  Philip,  on  which  Enoch 
looked  and  was  desolate.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  poet  has  so  planted  our  literature 
with  gorgeous  gardens  from  which  genera- 
tions of  lesser  laborers  will  be  enriched  and 
prospered.  The  figures  in  which  Tennyson 
uses  Nature  are  not,  moreover,  strained  or 
artificial ;  they  do  not  distort  or  cover  the 
inner  meaning,  but  bloom  from  it,  reveal- 
ing its  beauty  and  its  sweetness.  All  bear 
the  mark  of  loving  thought,  —  now  so  deli- 
cate that  its  very  faiutness  thrills  and  holds 
us,  now  strong  and  spirited  and  solemn. 

In  this  latest  poem  we  find  also  the 
old  surpassing  skill  of  language,  a  skill 
dependent  on  the  faculty  of  penetrating 
to  the  inmost  significance  both  of  words 
and  of  things,  so  that  there  is  no  waste, 
and  so  tha|  single  w  ords  in  single  sentences 
stamp  on  the  brain  the  substance  of  long 
experiences.  Witness  this :  Enoch  lies 
sick,  distant  from  home  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  here  is  one  word  crowded  with  pa- 
thos, telling  of  the  weary  loss  of  livelihood, 
the  burden  slowly  growing  more  intolera- 
bly irksome  to  the  bold  and  careful  work- 
er wrestling  with  pain,  and  to  the  fragile 
mother  of  the  new-born  babe  :  — 

"  Another  hand  crept,  too,  across  his  trade, 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs." 

See,  again,  how  one  line  woven  in  the 
context  shows  where  the  tears  came. 
Enoch,  wrecked,  solitary,  almost  hopeless, 
found  that 

"  A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him,  haunting  him,  —  or  he  himself 
Moved,  haunting  people,  things,  and  places 

known 

Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line: 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small 

bouse, 

The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes, 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chili 
November  dawns  and  dewy  glooming  of  the 

downs, 

The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-colored  seas." 
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We  know  of  no  more  perfect  rendering 
of  an  unlearned  and  trustful  faith  in  God 
than  this  which  Tennyson  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Enoch  as  he  departs  on  the  voy- 
age from  which  he  never  returns  to  his 

wife  :  — 

"  If  you  fear, 

Cast  all  your  fears  on  God :  that  anchor  holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  I  flee  to  these, 
Can  I  go  from  Him  ?    And  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His :  He  made  it." 

In  the  repetition  in  the  last  line  one  can 
almost  hear  the  sob  welling  up  from  the 
heart  of  the  strong  sailor,  as  he  speaks 
of  God  to  one  beloved,  in  time  of  trial,  — 
the  feeling  of  bitterness  in  parting  start- 
ing with  the  impulse  of  the  stronger  faith. 

In  "  Enoch  Arden,"  as  in  "  In  Memori- 
am,"  Tennyson  shows  the  sweet  and  sure 
sympathy  which  informs  him  of  all  the 
ways  of  grief.  In  its  sacred  experiences, 
.where  the  slightest  variance  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  actual  feeling  would  jostle  all,  he 
holds  his  way  unquestioned. 

It  is  a  test,  unembarrassed  and  complete, 
of  genius,  this  treatment  of  grief,  the  emo- 
tion which  least  of  all  brooks  exaggeration 
or  sentimentalism.  It  is  the  test  of  hu- 
man purity,  too,  and  the  hand  must  be 
very  tender  and  very  clean  which  leaves 
thus  exact  and  clear  the  picture  of  the 
crowning  phase  of  human  life.  If  "  In 
Memoriam  "  has  appropriated  to  itself,  by 
its  sublime  supremacy,  a  phrase  which, 
though  in  daily  use,  is  never  heard  with- 
out suggesting  the  poem,  Tennyson  shows 
in  "  Enoch  Arden  "  that  he  understands  the 
sad  and  perfect  reign  of  grief  in  the  life  of 
the  sailor  and  of  the  sailor's  wife  struck 
with  a  great  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  lat- 
est born,  as  well  as  in  the  broad  and  va- 
ried range  of  his  own  cultured  nature. 

Coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  grief 
is  this  of  prayer,  —  "  that  mystery  when 
God  in  man  is  one  with  man-in-God," — 
which  is  said  when  Enoch  had  resolved  to 
surrender  his  Annie  rather  than  to  break 
in  upon  her  happiness  :  — 

"  His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 


Prayer,  from  a  living  source  within  the  will, 
And  beating  up  through  all  the  bitter  world, 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  soul." 

And  so  we  close  the  poem,  which  touch- 
es us  again  more  than  we  deemed  possi- 
ble, till  each  renewal  of  the  reading  stirs 
again  the  depths  of  passionate  sympathy. 
A  pure  manhood  among  the  poets,  a  heart 
simple  as  the  simplest,  an  imperial  fancy, 
whose  lofty  supremacy  none  can  question, 
a  high  faith,  and  a  spirit  possessed  with  the 
sublimest  and  most  universal  of  Christ's 
truths,  a  tender  and  strong  humanity,  not 
bounded  by  a  vague  and  misty  sentiment, 
but  pervading  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  with 
these  great  skill  and  patience  and  beauty 
in  expression, — these  are  the  riper  qualities 
to  which  "  Enoch  Arden  "  testifies.  They 
are  qualities  whose  attainment  and  reten- 
tion are  singularly  rare,  and  whose  value 
we  cannot  easily  overrate. 

And  thus  much  having  been  said  of 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  we  find  no  space  for  con- 
sideration of  the  other  poems  contained  in 
the  new  volume.  "  Aylmer's  Field  "  is 
in  some  respects,  perhaps,  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  poem  which  precedes  it,  since 
the  poet  never  loses  sight  of  England,  in 
its  course,  nor  the  old  familiar  scenes,  but 
tugs  at  the  fetid  roots  of  shallow  aristoc- 
racy with  the  relentless  clutch  of  one  of 
God's  noblemen  laboring  for  the  right. 

Shut  in  these  few  pages  we  find  the  sub- 
stance of  a  three-volume  novel;  and  while 
the  mind  sways  slowly  to  the  music  of  its 
"sculptured  lines,"  the  lives  of  men  move 
on  from  birth  to  death,  leaving  their  mean- 
ing stamped  /in  rhythmic  beauty  on  our 
heart  and  brain. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  while  contemplat- 
ing the  two  principal  poems  in  the  volume, 
— finished  heroic  lessons  of  the  poet's  ma- 
ture life, —  the  songs,  singing  themselves 
like  summer  ripples  on  the  strand,  which 
are  their  melodious  companions.  Among 
them  we  dare  to  mention  "  In  the  Valley 
of  Cauteretz,"  — 

"  Sweeter  thy  voice,  though  every  sound  is 
sweet." 
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[I  Wi^H  to  record,  as  truthfully  as  I 
may,  the  beginnings  of  a  momentous  ex- 
periment, which,  by  proving  the  aptitude 
of  the  freed  slaves  for  military  drill  and 
discipline,  their  ardent  loyalty,  their  cour- 
age under  fire,  and  their  self-control  in 
success,  contributed  somewhat  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  the  war,  and  to- 
wards remoulding  the  destinies  of  two 
races  on  this  continent. 

During  a  civil  wa"r  events  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly -that  these  earlier 
incidents  are  long  since  overshadowed. 
The  colored  soldiery  are  now  numbered 
no  longer  by  hundreds,  but  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Yet  there  was  a  period  when 
the  whole  enterprise  seemed  the  most 
daring  of  innovations,  and  during  those 
months  the  demeanor  of  this  particular 
regiment,  the  First  South  Carolina,  was 
watched  with  microscopic  scrutiny  by 
friends  and  foes.  Its  officers  had  reason 
to  know  this,  since  the  slightest  camp- 
incidents  sometimes  came  back  to  them, 
magnified  and  distorted,  in  anxious  let- 
ters of  inquiry  from  remote  parts  of  the 


Union.  It  was  no  pleasant  thing  to  live 
in  this  glare  of  criticism ;  but  it  guaran- 
tied the  honesty  of  any  success,  while 
fearfully  multiplying  the  penalties,  had 
there  been  a  failure.  A  single  mutiny, 
a  single  rout,  a  stampede  of  desertions, — 
and  there  perhaps  might  not  have  been, 
within  this  century,  another  systematic 
effort  to  arm  the  negro. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  diary  kept  during  that  pe- 
riod may  still  have  an  interest ;  for  there 
is  nothing  in  human  history  so  momen- 
tous as  the  transit  of  a  race  from  chattel- 
slavery  to  armed  freedom  ;  nor  can  this 
change  be  photographed  save  by  the  ac- 
tual contemporaneous  words  of  those  who 
saw  it  in  the  process.  Perhaps  there 
may  also  appear  an  element  of  dramatic 
interest  in  the  record,  when  one  consid- 
ers that  here,  in  the  delightful  regions  of 
Port  Royal,  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Huguenot,  after  two  centu- 
ries, came  face  to  face, — and  that  sons 
of  Massachusetts,  reversing  the  boastful 
threat  which  has  become  historic,  here 
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called  the  roll,  upon  South-Carolina  soil, 
of  her  slaves,  now  freemen  in  arms.] 


CAMP  SAXTON,  near  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
November  24, 1862. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  were  steam- 
ing over  a  summer  sea,  the  deck  level  as 
a  parlor-floor,  no  land  in  sight,  no  sail, 
until  at  last  appeared  one  light-house,  said 
to  be  Cape  Romaine,  and  then  a  line  of 
trees  and  two  distant  vessels  and  noth- 
ing more.  The  sun  set,  a  great  illumi- 
nated bubble,  submerged  in  one  vast 
bank  of  rosy  suffusion  ;  it  grew  dark ; 
after  tea  all  were  on  deck,  the  people 
sang  hymns ;  then  the  moon  set,  a  moon 
two  days  old,  a  curved  pencil  of  light, 
reclining  backwards  on  a  radiant  couch 
which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  waves  to 
receive  it ;  it  sank  slowly,  and  the  last 
tip  wavered  and  went  down  like  the 
mast  of  a  vessel  of  the  skies.  Towards 
morning  the  boat  stopped,  and  when  I 
came  on  deck,  before  six,  — 

"  The  watch-lights  glittered  on  the  land, 
The  ship-lights  on  the  sea." 

Hilton  Head  lay  on  one  side,  the  gun- 
boats on  the  other ;  all  that  was  raw  and 
bare  in  the  low  buildings  of  the  new  set- 
tlement was  softened  into  picturesque- 
ness  by  the  early  light.  Stars  were  still 
overhead,  gulls  wheeled  and  shrieked,  and 
the  broad  river  rippled  duskily  towards 
Beaufort. 

The  shores  were  low  and  wooded,  like 
any  New-England  shore ;  there  were  a 
few  gunboats,  twenty  schooners,  and  some 
steamers,  among  them  the  famous  "  Plant- 
er," which  Robert  Small,  the  slave,  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  The  river-banks 
were  soft  and  graceful,  though  low,  and 
as  we  steamed  up  to  Beaufort  on  the 
flood-tide  this  morning,  it  seemed  almost 
as  fair  as  the  smooth  and  lovely  canals 
which  Stedman  traversed  to  meet  his 
negro  soldiers  in  Surinam.  The  air  was 
cool  as  at  home,  yet  the  foliage  seemed 
green,  glimpses  of  stiff  tropical  vegeta- 
tion appeared  along  the  banks,  with  great 
clumps  of  shrubs  whose  pale  seed-vessels 
looked  like  tardy  blossoms.  Then  we  saw 


on  a  picturesque  point  an  old  planta- 
tion, with  stately  magnolia  avenue,  de- 
caying house,  and  tiny  church  amid  the 
woods,  reminding  me  of  Virginia ;  be- 
hind it  stood  a  neat  encampment  of  white 
tents,  "  and  there,"  said  my  companion, 
"is  your  future  regiment  of  negro  sol- 
diers." 

Three  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Beaufort,  with  its  stately 
houses  amid  Southern  foliage.  Report- 
ing to  General  Saxton,  I  had  the  luck 
to  encounter  a  company  of  my  destined 
command,  marched  in  to  be  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service.  They 
were  without  arms,  and  all  looked  as 
thoroughly  black  as  the  most  faithful 
philanthropist  could  desire  ;  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  as  a  mulatto  among 
them.  Their  coloring  suited  me,  all  but 
the  legs,  which  were  clad  in  a  lively  scar- 
let, as  intolerable  to  my  eyes  as  if  I  had 
been  a  turkey.  I  saw  them  mustered ; 
General  Saxton  talked  to  them  a  little, 
in  his  direct,  manly  way ;  they  gave  close 
attention,  though  their  faces  looked  im- 
penetrable. Then  I  conversed  with  some 
of  them.  The  first  to  whom  I  spoke  had 
been  wounded  in  a  small  expedition  after 
lumber,  from  which  a  party  had  just  re- 
turned, and  in  which  they  had  been  un- 
der fire  and  had  done  very  well.  I  said, 
pointing  to  his  lame  arm,  — 

"  Did  you  think  that  was  more  than 
you  bargained  for,  my  man  ?  " 

His  answer  came  promptly  and  stout- 

iy,- 

"  I  been  a-tinking,  Mas'r,  dot  's  jess 
iuhat  I  went  for." 

I  thought  this  did  well  enough  for  my 
very  first  interchange  of  dialogue  with 
my  recruits. 

November  27, 1862. 

Thanksgiving-Day ;  it  is  the  first  mo- 
ment I  have  had  for  writing  during  these 
three  days,  which  have  installed  me  in- 
to a  new  mode  of  life  so  thoroughly 
that  they  seem  three  years.  Scarcely 
pausing  in  New  York  or  in  Beaufort, 
there  seems  to  have  been  for  me  but  one 
step  from  the  camp  of  a  Massachusetts 
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regiment  to  this  one,  and  that  step  over 
leagues  of  waves. 

It  is  a  holiday  wherever  General  Sax- 
ton's  proclamation  reaches.  The  chilly 
sunshine  and  the  pale  blue  river  seem 
like  New  England,  but  those  alone.  The 
air  is  full  of  noisy  drumming  and  of  gun- 
shots ;  for  the  prize-shooting  is  our  great 
celebration  of  the  day,  and  the  drum- 
ming is  chronic.  My  young  barbarians 
are  all  at  play.  I  look  out  from  the 
broken  windows  of  this  forlorn  planta-  • 
tion  -  house,  through  avenues  of  great 
live-oaks,  with  their  hard,  shining  leaves, 
and  their  branches  hung  with  a  univer- 
sal drapery  of  soft,  long  moss,  like  fringe- 
trees  struck'with  grayuess.  Below,  the 
sandy  soil,  scantly  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  bristles  with  sharp  palmettoes  and 
aloes  ;  all  the  vegetation  is  stiff,  shining, 
semi-tropical,  with  nothing  soft  or  deli- 
cate in  its  texture.  Numerous  planta- 
tion-buildings totter  around,  all  slovenly 
and  unattractive,  while  the  interspaces 
are  filled  with  all  manner  of  wreck  and 
refuse,  pigs,  fowls,  dogs,  and  omnipresent 
Ethiopian  infancy.  All  this  is  the  uni- 
versal Southern  panorama  ;  but  five  min- 
utes' walk  beyond  the  hovels  and  the 
live-oaks  bring  one  to  something  so  un- 
Solithern  that  the  whole  Southern  coast 
at  this  moment  trembles  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  thing,  —  the  camp  of  a 
regiment  of  freed  slaves. 

One  adapts  one's  self  so  readily  to  new 
surroundings  that  already  the  full  zest  of 
the  novelty  seems  passing  away  from  my 
perceptions,  and  I  write  these  lines  in  an 
eager  effort  to  retain  all  I  can.  Already 
I  am  growing  used  to  the  experience,  at 
first  so  novel,  of  living  among  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  scarce  a  white  face  to  be 
seen, — of  seeing  them  go  through  all  their 
daily  processes,  eating,  frolicking,  talk- 
ing, just  as  if  they  were  white.  Each 
day  at  dress-parade  I  stand  with  the  cus- 
tomary folding  of  the  arms  before  a  regi- 
mental line  of  countenances  so  black  that 
I  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  men  stand 
steadily  or  not ;  black  is  every  hand  which 
moves  in  ready  cadence  as  I  vociferate, 
"  Battalion  !  Shoulder  arms  !  "  nor  is  it 


till  the  line  of  white  officers  moves  for- 
ward, as  parade  is  dismissed,  that  I  am 
reminded  that  my  own  face  is  not  the 
color  of  coal. 

The  first  few  days  on  duty  with  a  new 
regiment  must  be  devoted  almost  whol- 
ly to  tightening  reins ;  in  this  process 
one  deals  chiefly  with  the  officers,  and  1 
have  as  yet  had  but  little  personal  inter- 
course with  the  men.  They  concern  me 
chiefly  in  bulk,  as  so  many  consumers  of 
rations,  wearers  of  uniforms,  bearers  of 
muskets.  But  as  the  machine  comes  into 
shape,  I  am  beginning  to  decipher  the  in- 
dividual parts.  At  first,  of  course,  they 
all  looked  just  alike  ;  the  variety  comes 
afterwards,  and  they  are  just  as  distin- 
guishable, the  officers  say,  as  so  many 
whites.  Most  of  them  are  wholly  raw, 
but  there  are  many  who  have  already 
been  for  months  in  camp  in  the  abortive 
"  Hunter  Regiment,"  yet  in  that  loose 
kind  of  way  which,  like  average  militia- 
training,  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  I  no- 
tice that  some  companies,  too,  look  dark- 
er than  others,  though  all  are  purer  Af- 
rican than  I  expected.  This  is  said  to 
be  partly  a  geographical  difference  be- 
tween the  South  -  Carolina  and  Florida 
men.  When  the  Rebels  evacuated  this 
region,  they  probably  took  with  them  the 
house  -  servants,  including  most  of  the 
mixed  blood,  so  that  the  residuum  seems 
very  black.  But  the  men  brought  from 
Fernandina  the  other  day  average  light- 
er in  complexion,  and  look  more  intelli- 
gent, and  they  certainly  take  wonder- 
fully to  the  drill. 

It  needs  but  a  few  days  to  show  up  the 
absurdity  of  distrusting  the  military  avail- 
ability of  these  people.  They  have  quite 
as  much  average  comprehension  as  whites 
of  the  need  of  the  thing,  as  much  courage, 
(I  doubt  not,)  as  much  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  gun,  and,  above  all,  a  read- 
iness of  ear  and  of  imitation,  which,  for 
purposes  of  drill,  counterbalances  any  de- 
fect of  mental  training.  To  learn  the 
drill,  one  does  not  want  a  set  of  college 
professors ;  one  wants  a  squad  of  eager, 
active,  pliant  school-boys ;  and  the  more 
childlike  these  pupils  are,  thp  better. 
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There  is  no  trouble  about  the  drill ;  they 
will  surpass  whites  in  that.  As  to  camp- 
life,  they  have  little  to  sacrifice,  they  are 
better  fed,  hpused,  and  clothed  than  ever 
in  the'r  lives  before,  and  they  appear  to 
have  fewer  inconvenient  vices.  They 
are  simple,  docile,  and  affectionate  al- 
most to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The  same 
men  who  stood  fire  in  open  field  with 
perfect  coolness,  on  the  late  expedition, 
have  come  to  me  blubbering  in  the  most 
irresistibly  ludicrous  manner  on  being 
transferred  from  one  company  in  the 
regiment  to  another. 

In  noticing  the  squad-drills,  I  perceive 
that  the  men  learn  less  laboriously  than 
whites  that  "double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble,"  which  is  the  elementary  vexa- 
tion of  the  drill-master, — that  they  more 
rarely  mistake  their  left  for  their  right, 
—  and  are  more  grave  and  sedate  while 
under  instruction.  The  extremes  of  jol- 
lity and  sobriety,  being  greater  with  them, 
are  less  liable  to  be  intermingled  ;  these 
companies  can  be  driven  with  a  looser 
rein  than  my  former  one,  for  they  re- 
strain themselves  ;  but  the  moment  they 
are  dismissed  from  drill,  every  tongue  is 
relaxed  and  every  ivory  tooth  visible. 
This  morning  I  wandered  about  where 
the  different  companies  were  target-shoot- 
ing, and  their  glee  was  contagious.  Such 
exulting  shouts  of,  "  Ki !  ole  man,"  when 
some  steady  old  turkey-shooter  brought 
his  gun  down  for  an  instant's  aim,  and 
then  unerringly  hit  the  mark  ;  and  then, 
when  some  unwary  youth  fired  his  piece 
into  the  ground  at  half-cock,  such  infinite 
guffawing  and  delight,  such  rolling  over 
and  over  on  the  grass,  such  dances  of 
ecstasy,  as  made  the  "  Ethiopian  min- 
strelsy "  of  the  stage  appear  a  feeble  im- 
itation. 

Evening.  —  Better  still  was  a  scene 
on  which  I  stumbled  to-night.  Strolling 
in  the  cool  moonlight,  I  was  attracted  by 
a  brilliant  light  beneath  the  trees,  and 
cautiously  approached  it.  A  circle  of 
thirty  or  forty  soldiers  sat  around  a  roar- 
ing fire,  while  one  old  uncle,  Cato  by 
name,  was  narrating  an  interminable  tale, 
to  the  insatiable  delight  of  his  audience. 


I  came  up  into  the  dusky  background, 
perceived  only  by  a  few,  and  he  still  con- 
tinued. It  was  a  narrative,  dramatized 
to  the  last  degree,  of  his  adventures  in 
escaping  from  his  master  to  the  Union 
vessels  ;  and  even  I,  who  have  heard  the 
stories  of  Harriet  Tubman,  and  such 
wonderful  slave  -  comedians,  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  piece  of  acting.  When  I 
came  upon  the  scene,  he  had  just  come 
unexpectedly  upon  a  plantation  -  house, 
and,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  it,  had 
walked  up  to  the  door. 

"  Den  I  go  up  to  de  white  man,  very 
humble,  and  say,  would  he  please  gib  ole 
man  a  mouthful  for  eat  ? 

"  He  say,  he  must  hab  de  valeration 
of  half  a  dollar. 

"  Den  I  look  berry  sorry,  and  turn  for 
go  away. 

"  Den  he  say,  I  might  gib  him  dat 
hatchet  I  had. 

"  Den  I  say,"  (this  in  a  tragic  vein,) 
'•'  dat  I  must  hab  dat  hatchet  for  defend 
myself  from  de  dogs  ! " 

[  Immense  applause,  and  one  appreciat- 
ing auditor  says,  chuckling,  "  Dat  was 
your  arms,  ole  man,"  which  brings  down 
the  house  again.] 

"  Den  he  say,  de  Yankee  pickets  was 
near  by,  and  I  must  be  very  keerful. 

"Den  I  say,  '  Good  Lord,  Mas'r,  am 
dey  ? ' " 

Words  cannot  express  the  complete 
dissimulation  with  which  these  accents  of 
terror  were  uttered, — this  being  precisely 
the  piece  of  information  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

Then  he  narrated  his  devices  to  get 
into  the  house  at  night  and  obtain  some 
food, — how  a  dog  flew  at  him, — how  the 
whole  household,  black  and  white,  rose 
in  pursuit,  —  how  he  scrambled  under  a 
hedge  and  over  a  high  fence,  etc.,  —  all 
in  a  style  of  which  Gough  alone  among 
orators  can  give  the  faintest  impression, 
so  thoroughly  dramatized  was  every  syl- 
lable. 

Then  he  described  his  reaching  the 
river-side  at  last,  and  trying  to  decide 
whether  certain  vessels  held  friends  or 
foes. 
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"  Den  I  see  guns  on  board,  and  sure 
jartin  he  Union  boat,  and  I  pop  my 
head  up.  Den  I  been-a-tink  [think] 
Seceshkey  hab  guns  too,  and  my  head 
go  down  again.  Den  I  hide  in  de  bush 
till  morning.  Den  I  open  my  bundle, 
and  take  ole  white  shirt  and  tie  him  on 
ole  pole  and  wave  him,  and  ebry  time  de 
wind  blow,  I  been-a-tremble,  and  drap 
down  in  de  bushes," — because,  being  be- 
tween two  fires,  he  doubted  whether 
friend  or  foe  would  see  his  signal  first. 
And  so  on,  with  a  succession  of  tricks 
beyond  Moliere,  ef  acts  of  caution,  fore- 
sight, patient  cunning,  which  were  lis- 
tened to  with  infinite  gusto  and  perfect 
comprehension  by  every  listener. 

And  all  this  to  a  bivouac  of  negro  sol- 
diers, with  the  brilliant  fire  lighting  up 
their  red  trousers  and  gleaming  from 
their  shining  black  faces, — eyes  and  teeth 
all  white  with  tumultuous  glee.  Over- 
head, the  mighty  limbs  of  a  great  live- 
oak,  with  the  weird  moss  swaying  in  the 
smoke,  and  the  high  moon  gleaming  faint- 
ly through. 

Yet  to-uiorrow  strangers  will  remark 
on  the  hopeless,  impenetrable  stupidity 
in  the  daylight  faces  of  many  of  these 
very  men,  the  solid  mask  under  which 
Nature  has  concealed  all  this  wealth  of 
mother-wit.  This  very  comedian  is  one 
to  whom  one  might  point,  as  he  hoed 
lazily  in  a  cotton -field,  as  a  being  the 
light  of  whose  brain  had  utterly  gone 
out;  and  this  scene  seems  like  coming 
by  night  upon  some  conclave  of  black 
beetles,  and  finding  them  engaged,  with 
green-room  and  foot-lights,  in  enacting 
"  Poor  Pillicoddy."  This  is  their  uni- 
versity ;  every  young  Sambo  before  me, 
as  he  turned  over  the  sweet  -  potatoes 
and  pea -nuts  which  were  roasting  in 
the  ashes,  listened  with  reverence  to 
the  wiles  of  the  ancient  Ulysses,  and 
meditated  the  same.  It  is  Nature's  com- 
pensation ;  oppression  simply  crushes  the 
upper  faculties  of  the  head,  and  crowds 
everything  into  the  perceptive  organs. 
Cato,  thou  reasonest  well !  When  I  get 
into  any  serious  scrape,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  may  I  be  lucky  enough  to  have 


you   at  my  elbow,  to  pull  me  out  of 
it! 

The  men  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
novel  event  of  Thanksgiving-Day  ;  they 
have  had  company  and  regimental  prize- 
shootings,  a  minimum  of  speeches  and  a 
maximum  of  dinner.  Bill  of  fare  :  two 
beef-cattle  and  a  thousand  oranges.  The 
oranges  cost  a  cent  apiece,  and  the  cattle 
were  Secesh,  bestowed  by  General  Sax- 
by,  as  they  all  call  him. 

December  1,  1862. 

How  absurd  is  the  impression  bequeath- 
ed by  Slavery  in  regard  to  these  Southern 
blacks,  that  they  are  sluggish  and  ineffi- 
cient in  labor !  Last  night,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  (our  guns  and  the  remainder 
of  our  tents  being  just  issued,)  an  order 
came  from  Beaufort  that  we  should  be 
ready  in  the  evening  to  unload  a  steam- 
boat's cargo  of  boards,  being  some  of  those 
captured  by  them  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
now  assigned  for  their  use.  I  wondered 
if  the  men  would  grumble  at  the  night- 
work  ;  but  the  steamboat  arrived  by  seven, 
and  it  was  bright  moonlight  when  they 
went  at  it.  Never  have  I  beheld  such 
a  jolly  scene  of  labor.  Tugging  these 
wet  and  heavy  boards  over  a  bridge  of 
boats  ashore,  then  across  the  slimy  beach 
at  low  tide,  then  up  a  steep  bank,  and 
all  in  one  great  uproar  of  merriment 
for  two  hours.  Running  most  of  the 
time,  chattering  all  the  time,  snatching 
the  boards  from  each  other's  backs  as  if 
they  were  some  coveted  treasure,  getting 
up  eager  rivalries  between  different  com- 
panies, pouring  great  choruses  of  ridicule 
on  the  heads  of  all  shirkers,  they  made 
the  whole  scene  so  enlivening  that  I 
gladly  stayed  put  in  the  moonlight  for  the 
whole  time  to  watch  it.  And  all  this 
without  any  urging  or  any  promised  re- 
ward, but  simply  as  the  most  natural  way 
of  doing  the  thing.  The  steamboat-cap- 
tain declared  that  they  unloaded  the 
ten  thousand  feet  of  boards  quicker  than 
any  white  gang  could  have  done  it ;  and 
they  felt  it  so  little,  that,  when,  later  in 
the  night,  I  reproached  one  whom  I 
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found  sitting  by  a  camp-fire,  cooking  a 
surreptitious  opossum,  telling  him  that 
he  ought  to  be  asleep  after  such  a  job 
of  work,  he  answered,  with  the  broadest 
grin, — 

"  Oh,  no,  Gunnel,  da's  no  work  at  all, 
Gunnel ;  dat  only  jess  enough  for  stretch 
we" 

December  2, 1862. 

I  believe  I  have  not  yet  enumerated 
the  probable  drawbacks  to  the  success 
of  this  regiment,  if  any.  We  are  expos- 
ed to  no  direct  annoyance  from  the  white 
regiments,  being  out  of  their  way ;  and 
we  have  as  yet  no  discomforts  or  priva- 
tions which  we  do  not  share  with  them. 
I  do  not  as  yet  see  the  slightest  obstacle, 
in  the  nature  of  the  blacks,  to  making 
them  good  soldiers, — but  rather  the  con- 
trary. They  take  readily  to  drill,  and 
do  not  object  to  discipline  ;  they  are  not 
especially  dull  or  inattentive ;  they  seem 
fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
contest,  and  of  their  share  in  it.  They 
show  no  jealousy  or  suspicion  towards 
their  officers. 

They  do  show  these  feelings,  however, 
towards  the  Government  itself;  and  no 
one  can  wonder.  Here  lies  the  drawback 
to  rapid  recruiting.  Were  this  a  wholly 
new  regiment,  it  would  have  been  full  to 
overflowing,  I  am  satisfied,  ere  now.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  legacy  of  bitter  distrust 
bequeathed  by  the  abortive  regiment  of 
General  Hunter, — into  which  they  were 
driven  like  cattle,  kept  for  several  months 
in  camp,  and  then  turned  off  without  a 
shilling,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  formation  of  that  regiment 
was  on  the  whole  a  great  injury  to  this 
one ;  and  the  men  who  came  from  it, 
though  the  best  soldiers  we  have  in  oth- 
er respects,  are  the  least  sanguine  and 
cheerful ;  while  those  who  now  refuse  to 
enlist  have  a  great  influence  in  deterring 
others.  Our  soldiers  are  constantly  twit- 
ted by  their  families  and  friends  with 
their  prospect  of  risking  their  lives  in 
the  service,  and  being  paid  nothing ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  read  them  the  in- 
structions of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 


General  Saxton,  promising  them  the  full 
pay  of  soldiers.  They  only  half  believe 
it* 

Another  drawback  is  that  some  of  the 
white  soldiers  delight  in  frightening  the 
women  on  the  plantations  with  doleful 
tales  of  plans  for  putting  us  in  the  front 
rank  in  all  battles,  and  such  silly  talk,  — 
the  object  being,  perhaps,  to  prevent  our 
being  employed  on  active  service  at  all. 
All  these  considerations  they  feel  pre- 
cisely as  white  men  would, — no  less,  no 
more ;  and  it  is  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  such  unfavorable  influences 
which  makes  the  Florida  men  seem  more 
bold  and  manly,  as  they  undoubtedly  do. 
To-day  General  Saxton  has  returned  from 
Fernandina  with  seventy-six  recruits,  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  captains  to  secure 
them  was  a  sight  to  see.  Yet  they  can- 
not deny  that  some  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  regiment  are  South  Carolinians. 

December  3,  1862.  —  7  P.  M. 

What  a  life  is  this  1  lead !  It  is  a 
dark,  mild,  drizzling  evening,  and  as  the 
foggy  air  breeds  sand-flies,  so  it  calls  out 
melodies  and  strange  antics  from  this 
mysterious  race  of  grown-up  children 
with  whom  my  lot  is  cast.  All  over  the 
camp  the  lights  glimmer  in  the  tents,  and 
as  I  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  open  doorway, 
there  come  mingled  sounds  of  stir  and 
glee.  Boys  laugh  and  shout, — a  feeble 
flute  stirs  somewhere  in  some  tent,  not 
an  officer's, — a  drum  throbs  far  away  in 
another,  —  wild  kildeer  -  plover  flit  and 
wail  above  us,  like  the  haunting  souls 
of  dead  slave  -  masters,  —  and  from  a 
neighboring  cook-fire  comes  the  monot- 
onous sound  of  that  strange  festival,  half 
powwow,  half  prayer  -  meeting,  which 
they  know  only  as  a  "  shout."  These 
fires  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  little  booth, 
made  neatly  of  palm-leaves  and  covered 
in  at  top,  a  regular  native  African  hut, 

*  With  what  utter  humiliation  were  we, 
their  officers,  obliged  to  confess  to  them,  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards,  that  it  was  their  dis- 
trust which  was  wise,  and  our  faith  in  the 
pledges  of  the  United  States  Government 
which  was  foolishness! 
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in  short,  such  as  is  pictured  in  books, 
and  such  as  I  once  got  up  from  dried 
palrn  -  leaves,  for  a  fair,  at  home.  This 
hut  is  now  crammed  with  men,  singing 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  in  one  of 
their  quaint,  monotonous,  endless,  negro- 
Methodist  chants,  with  obscure  syllables 
recurring  constantly,  and  slight  varia- 
tions interwoven,  all  accompanied  with  a 
regular  drumming  of  the  feet  and  clap- 
ping of  the  hands,  like  castanets.  Then 
the  excitement  spreads :  inside  and  out- 
side the  inclosure  men  begin  to  quiver 
and  dance,  others  join,  a  circle  forms, 
winding  monotonously  round  some  one 
in  the  centre ;  some  "  heel  and  toe "  , 
tumultuously,  others  merely  tremble  and 
stagger  on,  others  stoop  and  rise,  others 
whirl,  others  caper  sideways,  all  keep 
steadily  circling  like  dervishes ;  spectators 
applaud  special  strokes  of  skill ;  my  ap- 
proach only  enlivens  the  scene  ;  the  cir- 
cle enlarges,  louder  grows  the  singing, 
rousing  shouts  of  encouragement  come  in, 
half  bacchanalian,  half  devout,  "  Wake 
'em,  brudder ! "  "  Stan'  up  to  'em,  brud- 
der ! "  —  and  still  the  ceaseless  drumming 
and  clapping,  in  perfect  cadence,  goes 
steadily  on.  Suddenly  there  comes  a 
sort  of  snap,  and  the  spell  breaks,  amid 
general  sighing  and  laughter.  And  this 
hot  rarely  and  occasionally,  but  night  af- 
ter night,  —  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
camp  the  soberest  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions are  proceeding  sedately. 

A  simple  and  lovable  people,  whose 
graces  seem  to  come  by  nature,  and 
whose  vices  by  training.  Some  of  the  best 
superintendents  confirm  the  early  tales 
of  innocence,  and  Dr.  Zachos  told  me 
last  night  that  on  his  plantation,  a  se- 
questered one,  "  they  had  absolutely  no 
vices."  Nor  have  these  men  of  mine 
yet  shown  any  worth  mentioning ;  since 
I  took  command  I  have  heard  of  no  man 
intoxicated,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
small  quarrel.  I  suppose  that  scarcely 
a  white  regiment  in  the  army  shows  so 
little  swearing.  Take  the  "  Progressive 
Friends "  and  put  them  in  red  trousers, 
and  I  verily  believe  they  would  fill  a 
guard-house  sooner  than  these  men.  If 


camp  -  regulations  are  violated,  it  seems 
to  be  usually  through  heedlessness.  They 
love  passionately  three  things,  besides 
their  spiritual  incantations, — namely,  su- 
gar, home,  and  tobacco.  This  last  affec- 
tion brings  tears  to  their  eyes,  almost, 
when  they  speak  of  their  urgent  need 
of  pay :  they  speak  of  their  last-remem- 
bered quid  as  if  it  were  some  deceased 
relative,  too  early  lost,  and  to  be  mourn- 
ed forever.  As  for  sugar,  no  white  man 
can  drink  coffee  after  they  have  sweet- 
ened it  to  their  liking. 

I  see  that  the  pride  which  military  life 
creates  may  cause  the  plantation-trick- 
eries to  diminish.  For  instance,  these 
men  make  the  most  admirable  sentinels. 
It  is  far  harder  to  pass  the  camp-lines  at 
night  than  in  the  camp  from  which  I 
came ;  and  I  have  seen  none  of  that  dis- 
position to  connive  at  the  offences  of 
members  of  one's  own  company  which 
is  so  troublesome  among  white  soldiers. 
Nor  are  they  lazy,  either  about  work  or 
drill ;  in  all  respects  they  seem  better 
material  for  soldiers  than  1  had  dared  to 
hope. 

There  is  one  company  in  particular, 
all  Florida  men,  which  I  certainly  think 
the  finest-looking  company  I  ever  saw, 
white  or  black ;  they  range  admirably 
in  size,  have  remarkable  erectness  and 
ease  of  carriage,  and  really  march  splen- 
didly. Not  a  visitor  but  notices  them  ; 
yet  they  have  been  under  drill  only  a 
fortnight,  and  a  part  only  two  days. 
They  have  all  been  slaves,  and  very  few 
are  even  mulattoes. 


December  4, 1862. 

"Dwelling  in  tents,  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob."  This  condition  is 
certainly  mine,  —  and  with  a  multitude 
of  patriarchs  beside,  not  to  mention  Csesar 
and  Pompey,  Hercules  and  Bacchus. 

A  moving  life,  tented  at  night,  this 
experience  has  been  mine  in  civil  socie- 
ty, if  society  be  civil  before  the  luxurious 
forest-fires  of  Maine  and  the  Adirondack, 
or  upon  the  lonely  prairies  of  Kansas. 
But  a  stationary  tent -life,  deliberately 
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going  to  housekeeping  under  canvas,  I 
have  never  had  before,  though  in  our 
barrack-life  at  "  Camp  Wool  "  I  often 
wished  for  it. 

The  accommodations  here  are  about 
as  liberal  as  my  quarters  there,  two 
wall-tents  being  placed  end  to  end,  for 
office  and  bed-room,  and  separated  at 
will  by  a  "  fly  "  of  canvas.  There  is  a 
good  board  floor  and  mop-board,  effect- 
ually excluding  dampness  and  draughts, 
and  everything  but  sand,  which  on  windy 
days  penetrates  everywhere.  The  of- 
fice-furniture consists  of  a  good  desk  or 
secretary,  a  very  clumsy  and  disastrous 
settee,  and  a  remarkable  chair.  The  * 
desk  is  a  bequest  of  the  slaveholders,  and 
the  settee  of  the  slaves,  being  ecclesias- 
tical in  its  origin,  and  appertaining  to 
the  little  old  church  or  "  praise-house," 
now  used  for  commissary  purposes.  The 
chair  is  a  composite  structure :  I  found 
a  cane  seat  on  a  dust-heap,  which  a  black 
sergeant  combined  with  two  legs  from 
a  broken  bedstead  and  two  more  from 
an  oak-bough.  I  sit  on  it  with  a  pride 
of  conscious  invention,  mitigated  by  pro- 
found insecurity.  Bedroom-furniture,  a 
couch  made  of  gun  -  boxes  covered  with 
condemned  blankets,  another  settee,  two 
pails,  a  tin  cup,  tin  basin,  (we  prize  any 
tin  or  wooden  ware  as  savages  prize 
iron,)  and  a  valise,  regulation-size.  Se- 
riously considered,  nothing  more  appears 
needful,  unless  ambition  might  crave  an- 
other chair  for  company,  and,  perhaps, 
something  for  a  wash-stand  higher  than 
a  settee. 

To-day  it  rains  hard,  and  the  wind 
quivers  through  the  closed  canvas,  and 
makes  one  feel  at  sea.  All  the  talk  of 
the  camp  outside  is  fused  into  a  cheerful 
and  indistinguishable  murmur,  pierced 
through  at  every  moment  by  the  wail  of 
the  hovering  plover.  Sometimes  a  face, 
black  or  white,  peers  through  the  entrance 
with  some  message.  Since  the  light  read- 
ily penetrates,  though  the  rain  cannot, 
the  tent  conveys  a  feeling  of  charmed  se- 
curity, as  if  an  invisible  boundary  check- 
ed the  pattering  drops  and  held  the 
moaning  wind.  The  front  tent  I  share, 


as  yet,  with  my  adjutant ;  in  the  inner 
apartment  I  reign  supreme,  bounded  in 
a  nutshell,  with  no  bad  dreams. 

In  all  pleasant  weather  the  outer 
"  fly "  is  open,  and  men  pass  and  re- 
pass,  a  chattering  throng.  T.  think  of 
Emerson's  Saadi,  "  As  thou  sittest  at 
thy  door,  on  the  desert's  yellow  floor," 
— for  these  bare  sand-plains,  gray  above, 
are  always  yellow  when  upturned,  and 
there  seems  a  tinge  of  Orientalism  in  all 
our  life. 

Thrice  a  day  we  go  to  the  plantation- 
houses  for  our  meals,  camp  -  arrange- 
ments being  yet  very  imperfect.  The 
officers  board  in  different  messes,  the  ad- 
jutant and  I  still  clinging  to  the  house- 
hold of  William  Washington,  —  William 
the  quiet  and  the  courteous,  the  pattern 
of  house  -  servants,  William  the  noise- 
less, the  observing,  the  discriminating, 
who  knows  everything  that  can  be  got 
and  how  to  cook  it.  William  and  his 
tidy,  lady-like  little  spouse  Hetty — a  pair 
of  wedded  lovers,  if  ever  I  saw  one — set 
our  table  in  their  one  room,  half-way  be- 
tween an  unglazed  window  and  a  large 
wood  -  fire,  such  as  is  often  welcome. 
Thanks  to  the  adjutant,  we  are  provided 
with  the  social  magnificence  of  napkins  ; 
while  (lest  pride  take  too  high  a  flight) 
our  table  -  cloth  consists  of  two  "  New 
York  Tribunes"  and  a  "-Leslie's  Picto- 
rial." Every  steamer  brings  us  a  clean 
table-cloth.  Here  are  we  forever  sup- 
plied with  pork  and  oysters  and  sweet- 
potatoes  and  rice  and  hominy  and  corn- 
bread  and  milk ;  also  mysterious  grid- 
dle-cakes of  corn  and  pumpkin  ;  also  pre- 
serves made  of  pumpkin-chips,  and  other 
fanciful  productions  of  Ethiop  art.  Mr. 
E.  promised  the  plantation-superintend- 
ents who  should  come  down  here  "  all 
the  luxuries  of  home,"  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  much  apparent,  if  little  real 
variety.  Once  William  produced  with 
some  palpitation  something  fricasseed, 
which  he  boldly  termed  chicken  ;  it  was 
very  small,  and  seemed  in  some  undevel- 
oped' condition  of  ante  -  natal  toughness. 
After  the  meal,  he  frankly  avowed  it  for 
squirrel. 
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December  5,  1862. 

Give  these  people  their  tongues,  their 
feet,  and  their  leisure,  and  they  are  hapr 
py.  At  every  twilight  the  air  is  full  of 
singing,  talking,  and  clapping  of  hands  in 
unison.  One  of  their  favorite  songs  is  full 
of  plaintive  cadences;  it  is  not,  I  think, 
a  Methodist  tune,  and  I  wonder  where 
they  obtained  a  chant  of  such  beauty. 

"  I  can't  stay  behind,  my  Lord,  I  can't  stay 

behind ! 

Oh,  my  father  is  gone,  my  father  is  gone, 
My  father  is  gone  into  heaven,  my  Lord ! 

I  can't  stay  behind! 
Dere  's  room  enough,  room  enough, 
Boom  enough  in  de  heaven  for  de  sojer: 
Can't  stay  behind !  " 

It  always  excites  them  to  have  us  look- 
ing on,  yet  they  sing  these  songs  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  I  have  heard  this 
very  song  dimly  droning  on  near  mid- 
night, and,  tracing  it  into  the  recesses  of  a 
cook-house,  have  found  an  old  fellow  coil- 
ed away  among  the  pots  and  provisions, 
chanting  away  with  his  "  Can't  stay  be- 
hind, sinner,"  till  I  made  him  leave  his 
song  behind. 

This  evening,  after  working  themselves 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  a  party  sudden- 
ly rushed  off,  got  a  barrel,  and  mounted 
some  man  upon  it,  who  said,  "  Gib  anoder 
'song,  boys,  and  I  'se  gib  you  a  speech." 
After  some  hesitation  and  sundry  shouts 
of  "  Rise  de  sing,  somebody,"  and  "  Stan' 
up  for  Jesus,  brudder,"  irreverently  put 
in  by  the  juveniles,  they  got  upon  the 
John  Brown  song,  always  a  favorite,  add- 
ing a  jubilant  verse  which  I  had  never 
before  heard, — "  We  '11  beat  Beauregard 
on  de  clare  battle  -  field."  Then  came 
the  promised  speech,  and  then  no  less 
than  seven  other  speeches  by  as  many 
men,  on  a  variety  of  barrels,  each  orator 
being  affectionately  tugged  to  the  pedes- 
tal and  set  on  end  by  his  special  constit- 
uency. Every  speech  was  good,  without 


exception  ;  with  the  queerest  oddities  of 
phrase  and  pronunciation,  there  was  an 
invariable  enthusiasm,  a  pungency  of 
statement,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
points  at  issue,  which  made  them  all  rath- 
er thrilling.  Those  long-winded  slaves 
in  "  Among  the  .Pines  "  seemed  rather 
fictitious  and  literary  in  comparison.  The 
most  eloquent,  perhaps,  was  Corporal 
Prince  Lambkin,  just  arrived  from  Fer- 
nandina,  who  evidently  had  a  previous 
reputation  among  them.  His  historical 
references  were  very  interesting  :  he  re- 
minded them  that  he  had  predicted  this 
war  ever  since  Fremont's  time,  to  which 
some  of  the  crowd  assented ;  he  gave  a 
very  intelligent  account  of  that  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  then  described  most 
impressively  the  secret  anxiety  of  the 
slaves  in  Florida  to  know  all  about  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  election,  and  told  how 
they  all  refused  to  work  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  expecting  their  freedom  to  date 
from  that  day.  He  finally  brought  out 
one  of  the  few  really  impressive  appeals 
for  the  American  flag  that  I  have  ever 
heard.  "  Our  mas'rs  dey  hab  lib  under 
de  flag,  dey  got  dere  wealth  under  it, 
and  ebryting  beautiful  for  dere  chilen. 
Under  it  dey  hab  grind  us  up,  and  put 
us  in  dere  pocket  for  money.  But  de 
fus'  minute  dey.  tink  dat  ole  flag  mean 
freedom  for  we  colored  people,  dey  pull 
it  right  down,  and  run  up  de  rag  ob  dere 
own."  (Immense  applause.)  "  But  we  '11 
neber  desert  de  ole  flag,  boys,  neber ;  we 
hab  lib  under  it  for  eighteen  hundred  sixty- 
two  years,  and  we  '11  die  for  it  now." 
With  which  overpowering  discharge  of 
chronology-at-long-range,  this  most  effec- 
tive of  stump-speeches  closed.  I  see  al- 
ready with  relief  that  there  will  be  small 
demand  in  this  regiment  for  harangues 
from  the  officers ;  give  the  merf  an  emp- 
ty barrel  for  a  stump,  and  they  will  do 
their  own  exhortation. 
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RICHES. 

PLUCK  color  from  the  morning  sky, 

And  wear  it  as  thy  diadem ; 
Nor  pass  the  wayside  flowers  by, 
But  star  thy  robes  with  them. 

Far  in  the  temple  of  the  sun 

The  vestal  fires  of  being  burn  ; 
Thence  beauty's  finest  fibres  run, 
And  weave  where'er  we  turn. 

Thy  plumes  are  in  the  yellow  corn, — 
But  chief  the  gold  of  priceless  days 
In  bosom  of  thy  friend  is  borne, 
Coined  in  his  kindly  rays. 

Here  lies  thy  wealth,  go  gather  it,  — 
The  mine  is  near,  its  deeps  explore, 
And  freely  give  love,  metal,  wit,  — 
Thine  is  the  exhaustless  ore  : 

Thine  are  the  precious  stones  whereon 
The  weary  pass  grief's  flooded  ford, 
And  thine  the  jewelled  pavement  won 
By  those  who  love  the  Lord. 


THE  VENGEANCE  OF  DOMINIC  DE  GOURGUES. 


.  THERE  was  a  gentleman  of  Mont-de- 
Marsan,  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  soldier 
of  ancient  birth  and  high  renown.  That 
he  was  a  Huguenot  is  not  certain.  The 
Spanish  annalist  calls  him  a  "  terrible 
heretic  " ;  but  the  French  Jesuit,  Charle- 
voix,  anxious  that  the  faithful  should 
share  the  glory  of  his  exploits,  affirms, 
that,  like  his  ancestors  before  him,  he 
was  a  good  Catholic.  If  so,  his  faith  sat 
lightly  upon  him ;  and  Catholic  or  here- 
tic, he  hated  the  Spaniards  with  a  mor-- 
tal  hate.  Fighting  in  the  Italian  wars, 
—  for,  from  boyhood,  he  was  wedded  to 
the  sword,  — they  had  taken  him  prison- 
er near  Siena,  where  he  had  signalized 
himself  by  a  fiery  and  determined  bra- 


very. With  brutal  insult,  they  chained 
him  to  the  oar  as  a  galley-slave.  After 
long  endurance  of  this  ignominy,  the 
Turks  had  captured  the  vessel  and  car- 
ried her  to  Constantinople.  It  was  but 
a  change  of  tyrants ;  but,  soon  after,  put- 
ting out  on  a  cruise,  Gourgues  still  at 
the  oar,  a  galley  of  the  Maltese  knights 
hove  in  sight,  bore  down  on  the  prize, 
recaptured  her,  and  set  the  prisoner  free. 
For  several  years  after,  his  restless  spir- 
it found  escape  in  voyages  to  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  regions  yet  more  remote.  His 
naval  repute  rose  high,  but  his  grudge 
against  the  Spaniards  still  rankled  within 
him ;  and  when,  returned  from  his  rov- 
ings,  he  learned  the  tidings  from  Flor- 
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Ida,  his  hot  Gascon  blood  boiled  with 
fury. 

The  honor  of  France  had  been  foully 
stained,  and  there  was  none  to  wipe 
away  the  shame.  The  faction  -  ridden 
King  was  dumb.  The  nobles  who  sur- 
rounded him  were  in  the  Spanish  inter- 
est. Then,  since  they  proved  recreant, 
he,  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  simple  gen- 
tleman, would  take  upon  him  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  and  restore  the  dimmed  lus- 
tre of  the  French  name.  He  sold  his 
inheritance,  borrowed  money  from  his 
brother,  who  held  a  high  post  in  Guienne, 
and  equipped  three  small  vessels,  navi- 
gable by  sail  or  oar.  On  board  he  plac- 
ed a  hundred  arquebusiers  and  eighty 
sailors,  prepared  to  fight  on  land,  if  need 
were.  The  noted  Blaise  de  Montluc,  then 
lieutenant  for  the  King  in  Guienne,  gave 
him  a  commission  to  make  war  on  the 
negroes  of  Benin,  that  is,  to  kidnap  them 
as  slaves,  an  adventure  then  held  hon- 
orable. 

His  true  design  was  locked  within  his 
own  breast.  He  mustered  his  follow- 
ers, feasted  them,  —  not  a  few  were  of 
rank  equal  to  his  own,  —  and,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  1567,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Charente.  Off 
Cape  Finisterre,  so  violent  a  storm  buf- 
feted his  ships  that  his  men  clamored  to 
return ;  but  Gourgues's  spirit  prevailed. 
He  bore  away  for  Barbary,  and,  landing 
at  the  Rio  del  Oro,  refreshed  and  cheer- 
ed them  as  he  best  might.  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Cape  Blanco,  where  the  jeal- 
ous Portuguese,  who  had  a  fort  in  the 
neighborhood,  set  upon  him  three  ne- 
gro chiefs.  Gourgues  beat  them  off,  and 
remained  master  of  the  harbor ;  whence, 
however,  he  soon  voyaged  onward  to 
Cape  Verd,  and,  steering  westward,  made 
for  the  West  Indies.  Here,  advancing 
from  island  to  island,  he  came  to  Hispa- 
niola,  where,  between  the  fury  of  a  hur- 
ricane at  sea  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  on  shore,  he  was  in  no  small 
jeopardy,  —  "  the  Spaniards,"  exclaims 
the  indignant  journalist,  "  who  think  that 
this  New  World  was  made  for  nobody 
but  them,  and  that  no  other  man 


has  a  right  to  move  or  breathe  here ! " 
Gourgues  landed,  however,  obtained  the 
water  of  which  he  was  in  need,  and  steer- 
ed for  Cape  San  Antonio,  in  Cuba.  There 
he  gathered  his  followers  about  him,  and 
addressed  them  with  his  fiery  Gascon  elo- 
quence. For  the  first  time,  he  told  them 
his  true  purpose.  He  inveighed  against 
Spanish  cruelty.  He  painted,  with  an- 
gry rhetoric,  the  butcheries  of  Fort  Caro- 
line and  St.  Augustine. 

"  What  disgrace,"  he  cried,  "  if  such 
an  insult  should  pass  unpunished !  What 
glory  to  us,  if  we  revenge  it !  To  this  I 
have  devoted  my  fortune.  I  relied  on 
you.  I  thought  you  jealous  enough  of 
your  country's  glory  to  sacrifice  life  it- 
self in  a  cause  like  this.  Was  I  deceiv- 
ed ?  I  will  show  you  the  way ;  I  will 
be  always  at  your  head  ;  I  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  danger.  Will  you  refuse  to  fol- 
low me  ?  " 

At  first  his  startled  hearers  listened 
in  silence  ;  but  soon  the  passions  of  that 
adventurous  age  rose  responsive  to  his 
words.  The  sparks  fell  among  gunpow- 
der. The  combustible  French  nature 
burst  into  flame.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
Gourgues  had  much  ado  to  make  them 
wait  till  the  moon  was  full  before  tempt- 
ing the  perils. of  the  Bahama  Channel. 
His  time  came  at  length.  The  moon  rode 
high  above  the  lonely  sea,  and,  silvered 
in  its  light,  the  ships  of  the  avenger  held 
their  course. 

But  how,  meanwhile,  had  it  fared  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida  ?  The  good- 
will of  the  Indians  had  vanished.  The 
French  had  been  obtrusive  and  vexa- 
tious guests ;  but  their  worst  trespasses 
had  been  mercy  and  tenderness,  to  the 
daily  outrage  of  the  new-comers.  Friend- 
ship had  changed  to  aversion,  aversion 
to  hatred,  hatred  to  open  war.  The 
forest-paths  were  beset ;  stragglers  were 
cut  off;  and  woe  to  the  Spaniard  who 
should  venture  after  nightfall  beyond 
call  of  the  outposts !  Menendez,  how- 
ever, had  strengthened  himself  in  his 
new  conquest.  St.  Augustine  was  well 
fortified  ;  Fort  Caroline,  now  Fort  San 
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Mateo,  was  repaired ;  and  two  redoubts 
were  thrown  up  to  guard  the  mouth 
of  the  River  of  May.  Thence,  on  an 
afternoon  in  April,  the  Spaniards  saw 
three  sail  steering  northward.  Unsuspi- 
cious of  an  enemy,  their  batteries  boom- 
ed a  salute.  Gourgues's  ships  replied, 
then  stood  out  to  sea,  and  were  lost  in 
the  shades  of  evening. 

They  kept  their  course  all  night,  and, 
as  day  broke,  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  the  St.  Mary's  or  the  San- 
tilla,  by  their  reckoning  fifteen  leagues 
north  of  the  River  of  May.  Here,  as 
it  grew  light,  Gourgues  saw  the  borders 
of  the  sea  thronged  with  savages,  armed 
and  plumed  for  war.  They,  too,  had 
mistaken  the  strangers  for  Spaniards, 
and  mustered  to  meet  their  tyrants  at 
the  landing.  But  in  the  French  ships 
there  was  a  trumpeter  who  had  been 
long  in  Florida,  and  knew  the  Indians 
well.  He  went  towards  them  in  a  boat, 
with  many  gestures  of  friendship ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  recognized  than  the  na- 
ked crowd,  with  yelps  of  delight,  danced 
for  joy  about  the  sands.  Why  had  he 
ever  left  them  ?  they  asked ;  and  why 
had  he  not  returned  before  ?  The  inter- 
course thus  auspiciously  begun  was  ac- 
tivelykept  up.  Gourgues  told  the  princi- 
pal chief —  who  was  no  other  than  Satou- 
riona,  of  old  the  ally  of  the  French — that 
he  had  come  to  visit  them,  make  friend- 
ship with  them,  and  bring  them  presents. 
At  this  last  announcement,  so  grateful 
to  Indian  ears,  the  dancing  was  renewed 
with  double  zeaL  The  next  morning 
was  named  for  a  grand  council.  Satou- 
riona  sent  runners  to  summon  all  Indians 
within  call ;  while  Gourgues,  for  safety, 
brought  his  vessels  within  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Morning  came,  and  the  woods  were 
thronged  with  congregated  warriors. 
Gourgues  and  his  soldiers  landed  with 
martial  pomp.  In  token  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, the  French  laid  aside  their  ar- 
quebuses, the  Indians  their  bows  and 
arrows.  Satouriona  came  to  meet  the 
strangers,  and  seated  their  commander  at 
his  side,  on  a  wooden  stool,  draped  and  . 


cushioned  with  the  gray  Spanish  moss. 
Two  old  Indians  cleared  the  spot  of 
brambles,  weeds,  and  grass;  and,  their 
task1  finished,  the  tribesmen  took  their 
places  in  a  ring,  row  within  row,  stand- 
ing, sitting,  and  crouching  on  the  ground, 
a  dusky  concourse,  plumed  in  festal  ar- 
ray, waiting  with  grave  visages  and  eyes 
intent  Gourgues  was  about  to  speak, 
when  the  chief,  who,  says  the  narrator, 
had  not  learned  French  manners,  rose 
and  anticipated  him.  He  broke  into  a 
vehement  harangue ;  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards  was  the  burden  of  his 
words. 

Since  the  French  fort  was  taken,  he 
said,  the  Indians  had  not  had  one  happy 
day.  The  Spaniards  drove  them  from 
their  cabins,  stole  their  corn,  ravished 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  killed 
their  children ;  and  all  this  they  had  en- 
dured because  they  loved  the  French, 
There  was  a  French  boy  who  had  escap- 
ed from  the  massacre  at  the  fort.  They 
had  found  him  in  the  woods,  and  though 
the  Spaniards,  who  wished  to  kill  him, 
demanded  that  they  should  give  him  up, 
they  had  kept  him  for  his  friends. 

"  Look  ! "  pursued  the  chief,  "  here  he 
is  !  "  —  and  he  brought  forward  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  named  Pierre  Debre,  who  be- 
came at  once  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  French,  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
language  making  him  an  excellent  inter- 
preter. 

Delighted  as  he  was  at  this  outburst 
against  the  Spaniards,  Gourgues  by  no 
means  saw  fit  to  display  the  full  extent 
of  his  satisfaction.  He  thanked  the  In- 
dians for  their  good-will,  exhorted  them 
to  continue  in  it,  and  pronounced  an  ill- 
merited  eulogy  on  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  his  King.  As  for  the  Span- 
iards, he  said,  their  day  of  reckoning  was 
at  hand ;  and  if  the  Indians  had  been 
abused  for  their  love  of  the  French,  the 
French  would  be  their  avengers.  Here 
Satouriona  forgot  his  dignity,  and  leap- 
ed up  for  joy. 

"  What ! "  he  cried,  "  will  you  fight  the 
Spaniards  ?  " 
"  I  came  here,"  replied  Gourgues,  "  only 
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to  reconnoitre  the  country  and  make 
friends  with  you,  then  to  go  back  and 
bring  more  soldiers;  but  when  I  hear 
what  you  are  suffering  from  them,  I 
wish  to  fall  upon  them  this  very  day,  and 
rescue  you  from  their  tyranny."  And, 
all  around  the  ring,  a  clamor  of  applaud- 
ing voices  greeted  his  words. 

"  But  you  will  do  your  part,"  pursued 
the  Frenchman  ;  "  you  will  not  leave  us 
all  the  honor." 

"  We  will  go,"  replied  Satouriona,  "  and 
die  with  you,  if  need  be." 

"  Then,  if  we  fight,  we  ought  to  fight 
at  once.  How  soon  can  you  have  your 
warriors  ready  to  march  ?  " 

The  chief  asked  three  days  for  prep- 
aration. Gourgues  cautioned  him  to  se- 
crecy, lest  the  Spaniards  should  take 
alarm. 

"  Never  fear,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  we 
hate  them  more  than  you  do." 

Then  came  a  distribution  of  gifts, — 
knives,  hatchets,  mirrors,  bells,  and  beads, 
—  while  the  warrior  -  rabble  crowded  to 
receive  them,  with  eager  faces,  and  taw- 
ny arms  outstretched.  The  distribution 
over,  Gourgues  asked  the  chiefs  if  there 
was  any  other  matter  in  which  he  could 
serve  them.  On  this,  pointing  at  his  shirt, 
they  expressed  a  peculiar  admiration  for 
that  garment,  and  begged  each  to  have 
one,  to  be  worn  at  feasts  and  councils  dur- 
ing life,  and  in  their  graves  after  death. 
Gourgues  complied  ;  and  his  grateful  con- 
federates were  soon  stalking  about  him, 
fluttering  in  the  spoils  of  his  ravished 
wardrobe. 

To  learn  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  Spaniards,  Gourgues  now  sent  out 
three  scouts ;  and  with  them  went  Olo- 
toraca,  Satouriona's  nephew,  a  young 
brave  of  great  renown. 

The  chief,  eager  to  prove  his  good  faith, 
gave  as  hostages  his  only  son  and  his 
favorite  wife.  They  were  sent  on  board 
the  ships,  while  the  savage  concourse  dis- 
persed to  their  encampments,  with  leap- 
ing, stamping,  dancing,  and  whoops  of 
jubilation. 

The  day  appointed  came,  and  with  it 
the  savage  army,  hideous  in  war-paint 


and  plumed  for  battle.  Their  ceremo- 
nies began.  The  woods  rang  back  their 
songs  and  yells,  as  with  frantic  gesticula- 
tions they  brandished  their  war-clubs  and 
vaunted  their  deeds  of  prowess.  Then 
they  drank  the  black  drink,  endowed 
with  mystic  virtues  to  steel  them  against 
hardship  and  danger ;  and  Gourgues  him- 
self pretended  to  swallow  the  nauseous 
decoction. 

These  ceremonies  consumed  the  day. 
It  was  evening  before  the  allies  filed  off 
into  their  forests,  and  took  the  path  for 
the  Spanish  forts.  The  French,  on  their 
part,  were  to  repair  Jiy  sea  to  the  ren- 
dezvous. Gourgues  mustered  and  ad- 
dressed his  men.  It  was  needless  :  their 
ardorr.was  at  fever-height.  They  broke 
in  upon  his  words,  and  demanded  to  be 
led  at  once  against  the  enemy.  Francis 
Bourdelois,  with  twenty  sailors,  was  left 
with  the  ships.  Gourgues  affectionately 
bade,  him  farewell. 

"  If  I  am  slain  in  this  most  just  en- 
terprise," he  said,  "I  leave 'all  in  your 
charge,  and  pray  you  to  carry  back  my 
soldiers  to  France." 

There  were  many  embracings  among 
the  excited  Frenchmen, — many  sympa- 
thetic tears  from  those  who  were  to  stay 
behind, — many  messages  left  with  them 
for  wives,  children,  friends,  and  mistress- 
es ;  and  then  this  valiant  handful  pushed 
their  boats  from  shore.  It  was  a  hare- 
brained venture,  for,  as  young  Debre 
had  assured  them,  the  Spaniards  on  the 
River  of  May  were  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, secure  behind  their  ramparts. 

Hour  after  hour  the  sailors  pulled  at 
the  oar.  They  glided  slowly  past  the 
sombre  shores  by  the  shimmering  moon- 
light, the  sound  of  the  murmuring  surf 
and  the  moaning  pine-trees.  In  the  gray 
of  the  morning,  they  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  probably  the  Nassau  ;  and 
here  a  northeast  wind  set  in  with  a  vio- 
lence that  .almost  wrecked  their  boats. 
Their  Indian  allies  were  waiting  on  the 
bank,  but  for  a  while  the  gale  delay- 
ed their  crossing.  The  bolder  French 
would  lose  no  time,  rowed  through  tha 
tossing  waves,  and,  landing  safely,  left 
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their  boats,  and  pushed  into  the  forest. 
Gourgues  took  the  lead,  in  breastplate 
and  back-piece.  At  his  side  marched  the 
young  chief  Olotoraca,  a  French  pike  in 
his  hand ;  and  the  files  of  arquebuse-men 
and  armed  sailors  followed  close  behind. 
They  plunged  through  swamps,  hewed 
their  way  through  brambly  thickets  and 
the  matted  intricacies  of  the  forests,  and, 
at  five  in  the  afternoon,  wellnigh  spent 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  came  to  a  river 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  first 
Spanish  fort.  Here  they  found  three 
hundred  Indians  waiting  for  them. 

Tired  as  he  was,  Gourgues  would  not 
rest.  He  would  fain  attack  at  daybreak, 
and  with  ten  arquebusiers  and  his  Indian 
guide  he  set  forth  to  reconnoitre.  Night 
closed  upon  him.  It  was  a  vain  task  to 
struggle  on,  in  pitchy  darkness,  among 
trunks  of  trees,  fallen  logs,  tangled  vines, 
and  swollen  streams.  Gourgues  return- 
ed, anxious  and  gloomy.  An  Indian 
chief  approached  him,  read  through  the 
darkness  his  perturbed  look,  and  offered 
to  lead  him  by  a  better  path  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  Gourgues  joyfully  as- 
sented, and  ordered  all  his  men  to  march. 
The  Indians,  better  skilled  in  woodcraft, 
chose  the  shorter  course  through  the  forest. 

The  French  forgot  their  weariness,  and 
pressed  on  at  speed.  At  dawn  they  and 
their  allies  met  on  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
beyond  which,  and  very  near,  was  the 
fort.  But  the  tide  was  in.  They  essay- 
ed to  cross  in  vain.  Greatly  vexed,  — 
for  he  had  hoped  to  take  the  enemy 
asleep,  —  Gourgues  withdrew  his  sol- 
diers into  the  forest,  where  they  were 
no  sooner  ensconced  than  a  drenching 
rain  fell,  and  they  had  much  ado  to 
keep  their  gun-matches  burning.  The 
light  grew  apace.  Gourgues  plainly  saw 
the  fort,  whose  defences  seemed  slight 
and  unfinished.  He  even  saw  the  Span- 
iards at  work  within.  A  feverish  inter- 
val elapsed.  At  length  the  tide  was  out, 
—  so  far,  at  least,  that  the  stream  was 
fordable.  A  little  higher  up,  a  clump  of 
woods  lay  between  it  and  the  fort.  Be- 
hind this  friendly  screen  the  passage  was 
begun.  Each  man  tied  his  powder-flask 


to  his  steel  cap,  held  his  arquebuse  above 
his  head  with  one  hand  and  grasped  his 
sword  with  the  other.  The  channel  was 
a  bed  of  oysters.  The  sharp  shells  cut 
their  feet  as  they  waded  through.  But 
the  farther  bank  was  gained.  They 
emerged  from  the  "water,  drenched,  lacer- 
ated, bleeding,  but  with  unabated  met- 
tle. Under  cover  of  the  trees  Gourgues 
set  them  in  array.  They  stood  with 
kindling  eyes,  and  hearts  throbbing,  but 
not  with  fear.  Gourgues  pointed  to  the 
Spanish  fort,  seen  by  glimpses  between 
the  bushes  and  brown  trunks.  "  Look ! " 
he  said,  "  there  are  the  robbers  who  have 
stolen  this  land  from  our  King;  there 
are  the  murderers  who  have  butchered 
our  countrymen  ! "  With  voices  eager, 
fierce,  but  half  suppressed,  they  demand- 
ed to  be  led  on. 

Gourgues  gave  the  word.  Cazenove, 
his  lieutenant,  with  thirty  men,  pushed 
for  the  fort-gate ;  himself,  with  the  main 
body,  for  the  glacis.  It  was  near  noon ; 
the  Spaniards  had  just  risen  from  table, 
and,  says  the  narrative,  "  were  still  pick- 
ing their  teeth,"  when  a  startled  cry  rang 
in  their  ears,  — 

"  To  arms !  to  arms  1  The  French  are 
coming !  the  French  are  coming ! " 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  cannoneer  who 
had  that  moment  mounted  the  rampart 
and  seen  the  assailants  advancing  in  un- 
broken ranks,  with  heads  lowered  and 
weapons  at  the  charge.  He  fired  his  can- 
non among  them.  He  even  had  time  to 
load  and  fire  again,  when  the  light-limb- 
ed Olotoraca  bounded  forward,  ran  up 
the  glacis,  leaped  the  unfinished  ditch, 
and  drove  his  pike  through  the  Spaniard 
from  breast  to  back.  Gourgues  was  now 
on  the  glacis,  when  he  heard  Cazenove 
shouting  from  the  gate  that  the  Span- 
iards were  escaping  on  that  side.  He 
turned  and  led  his  men  thither  at  a  run. 
In  a  moment,  the  fugitives,  sixty  in  all, 
were  inclosed  between  his  party  and 
that  of  his  lieutenant.  The  Indians,  too, 
came  leaping  to  the  spot.  Not  a  Span- 
iard escaped.  All  were  cut  down  but 
a  few,  reserved  by  Gourgues  for  a  more 
inglorious  end. 
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Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  in  the  oth- 
er fort,  on  the  opposite  shore,  cannon- 
aded the  victors  without  ceasing.  The 
latter  turned  four  captured  guns  against 
them.  One  of  Gourgues's  boats,  a  very 
large  one,  had  been  brought  along-shore. 
He  entered  it,  with  eighty  soldiers,  and 
pushed  for  the  farther  bank.  With  loud 
yells,  the  Indians  leaped  into  the  water. 
From  shore  to  shore,  the  St.  John's  was 
alive  with  them.  Each  held  his  bow  and 
arrows  aloft  in  one  hand,  while  he  swam 
with  the  other.  A  panic  seized  the  gar- 
rison as  they  saw  the  savage  multitude. 
They  broke  out  of  the  fort  and  fled  in- 
to the  forest.  But  the  French  had  al- 
ready landed ;  and  throwing  themselves 
in  the  path  of  the  fugitives,  they  greet- 
ed them  with  a  storm  of  lead.  The  ter- 
rified wretches  recoiled ;  but  flight  was 
vain.  The  Indian  whoop  rang  behind 
them ;  war-clubs  and  arrows  finished  the 
work.  Gourgues's  utmost  efforts  saved 
but  fifteen,  —  saved  them,  not  out  of 
mercy,  but  from  a  refinement  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  next  day  was  Quasimodo  Sunday, 
or  the  Sunday  after  Easter.  Gourgues 
and  his  men  remained  quiet,  making  lad- 
ders for  the  assault  on  Fort  San  Mateo. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  forest  was  in  arms, 
and,  far  and  near,  the  Indians  were 
wild  with  excitement.  They  beset  the 
Spanish  fort  till  not  a  soldier  could  ven- 
ture out.  The  garrison,  conscious  of 
their  danger,  though  ignorant  of  its 
extent,  devised  an  expedient  to  gain 
information,  and  one  of  them,  painted 
and  feathered  like  an  Indian,  ventured 
within  Gourgues's  outposts.  He  himself 
chanced  to  be  at  hand,  and  by  his  side 
walked  his  constant  attendant,  Olotoraca. 
The  keen-eyed  young  savage  pierced  the 
cheat  at  a  glance.  The  spy  was  seized, 
and,  being  examined,  declared  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  sixty  Spaniards 
in  San  Mateo,  that  they  believed  the 
French  to  be  two  thousand,  and  were 
so  frightened  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  did. 

Gourgues,  well  pleased,  pushed  on  to 
attack  them.  On  Monday  evening  he 


sent  forward  the  Indians  to  ambush  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  the  fort.  In  the 
morning  he  followed  with  his  French- 
men ;  and  as  the  glittering  ranks  came 
into  view,  defiling  between  the  forest 
and  the  river,  the  Spaniards  opened  on 
them  with  culverins  from  a  projecting 
bastion.  The  French  took  cover  in  the 
forest  with  which  the  hills  below  and  be- 
hind the  fort  were  densely  overgrown. 
Here,  ensconced  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where,  himself  unseen,  he  could 
survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  defences, 
Gourgues  presently  descried  a  strong  par- 
ty of  Spaniards  issuing  from  their  works, 
crossing  the  ditch,  and  advancing  to  re- 
connoitre. On  this,  returning  to  his 
men,  he  sent  Cazenove,  with  a  detach- 
ment, to  station  himself  at  a  point  well 
hidden  by  trees  on  the  flank  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  latter,  with  strange  infatua- 
tion, continued  their  advance.  Gourgues 
and  his  followers  pushed  on  through  the 
thickets  to  meet  them.  As  the  Span- 
iards reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
a  deadly  fire  blazed  in  their  faces,  and 
before  the  smoke  cleared,  the  French 
were  among  them,  sword  in  hand.  The 
survivors  would  have  fled ;  but  Caze- 
nove's  detachment  fell  upon  their  rear, 
and  all  were  killed  or  taken. 

When  their  comrades  in  the  fort  be- 
held their  fate,  a  panic  seized  them.  Con- 
scious of  their  own  deeds,  perpetrated  on 
this  very  spot,  they  could  hope  no  mer- 
cy. Their  terror  multiplied  immeasura- 
bly the  numbers  of  their  enemy.  They 
deserted  the  fort  in  a  body,  and  fled  into 
the  woods  most  remote  from  the  French. 
But  here  a  deadlier  foe  awaited  them; 
for  a  host  of  Indians  leaped  up  from 
ambush.  Then  rose  those  hideous  war- 
cries  which  have  curdled  the  boldest 
blood  and  blanched  the  manliest  cheek. 
Then  the  forest  -  warriors,  with  savage 
ecstasy,  wreaked  their  long  arrears  of 
vengeance.  The  French,  too,  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  lent  their  swords  to  the 
slaughter.  A  few  prisoners  were  saved 
alive ;  the  rest  were  slain ;  and  thus  did 
the  Spaniards  make  bloody  atonement  for 
the  butchery  of  Fort  Caroline. 
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But  Gourgues's  vengeance  was  not  yet 
appeased.  Hard  by  the  fort,  the  trees 
were  pointed  out  to  him  on  which  Me- 
nendez  had  hanged  his  captives,  and  pla- 
ced over  them  the  inscription, —  "  Not  as 
Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans." 

Gourgues  ordered  the  Spanish  prison- 
ers to  be  led  thither. 

"  Did  you  think,"  he  sternly  said,  as 
the  pallid  wretches  stood  ranged  before 
him,  "  that  so  vile  a  treachery,  so  detest- 
able a  cruelty,  against  a  King  so  potent 
and  a  nation  so  generous,  would  go  un- 
punished ?  I,  one  of  the  humblest  gen- 
tlemen among  my  King's  subjects,  have 
charged  myself  with  avenging  it.  Even 
if  the  Most  Christian  and  the  Most  Cath- 
olic Kings  had  been  enemies,  at  deadly 
war,  such  perfidy  and  extreme  cruelty 
would  still  have  been  unpardonable.  Now 
that  they  are  friends  and  close  allies,  there 
is  no  name  vile  enough  to  brand  your 
deeds,  no  punishment  sharp  enough  to 
requite  them.  But  though  you  cannot 
suffer  as  you  deserve,  you  shall  suffer  all 
that  an  enemy  can  honorably  inflict,  that 
your  example  may  teach  others  to  ob- 
serve the  peace  and  alliance  which  you 
have  so  perfidiously  violated." 

They  were  hanged  where  the  French 
had  hung  before  them ;  and  over  them 
was  nailed  the  inscription,  burned  with  a 
hot  iron  on  a  tablet  of  pine,  —  "  Not  as 
Spaniards,  but  as  Traitors,  Robbers,  and 
Murderers." 

Gourgues's  mission  was  fulfilled.  To 
occupy  the  country  had  never  been  his 
intention ;  nor  was  it  possible,  for  the 
Spaniards  were  still  in  force  at  St.  Au- 
"•ustine.  His  was  a  whirlwind-visitation. 

O 

—  to  ravage,  ruin,  and  vanish.  He  ha- 
rangued the  Indians,  and  exhorted  them 
to  demolish  the  fort.  They  fell  to  the 
work  with  a  keen  alacrity,  and  in  less 
than  a  day  not  one  stone  was  left  on  an- 
other. 

Gourgues  returned  to  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  destroyed  them  also, 
and  took  up  his  march  for  his  ships.  It 
was  a  triumphal  procession.  The  Indians 
thronged  around  the  victors  with  gifts  of 
fish  and  game ;  and  an  old  woman  de- 


.clared  that  she  was  now  ready  to  die, 
since  she  had  seen  the  French  once 
more. 

The  ships  were  ready  for  sea.  Gourgues 
bade  his  disconsolate  allies  farewell,  and 
nothing  would  content  them  but  a  prom- 
ise to  return  soon.  Before  embarking,  he 
addressed  his  own  men  :  — 

"  My  friends,  let  us  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  success  He  has  granted  us. 
It  is  He  who  saved  us  from  tempests ;  it 
is  He  who  inclined  the  hearts  of  the  In- 
dians towards  us ;  it  is  He  who  blind- 
ed the  understanding  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  four  to  one  in  forts  well  arm- 
ed and  provisioned.  We  had  nothing 
but  our  right ;  and  yet  we  have  conquer- 
ed. Not  to  our  own  strength,  but  to  God 
only,  we  owe  our  victory.  Then  let  us 
thank  Him,  my  friends ;  let  us  never  for- 
get His  favors ;  and  let  us  pray  that  He 
may  continue  them,  saving  us  from  dan- 
gers, and  guiding  us  safely  home.  Let 
us  pray,  too,  that  He  may  so  dispose  the 
hearts  of  men  that  our  perils  and  toils 
may  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  our  King 
and  of  all  France,. since  all  we  have  done 
was  done  for  the  King's  service  and  for 
the  honor  of  our  country." 

Thus  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  alike 
laid  their  reeking  swords  on  God's  altar. 

Gourgues  sailed  on  the  third  of  May, 
and,  gazing  back  along  their  foaming 
wake,  the  adventurers  looked  their  last 
on  the  scene  of  their  exploits.  Their 
success  had  had  its  price.  A  few  of  their 
number  had  fallen,  and  hardships  still 
awaited  the  survivors.  Gourgues,  how- 
ever, reached  Rochelle  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  Huguenot  citizens 
greeted  him  with  all  honor.  At  court 
it  fared  worse  with  him.  The  King,  still 
obsequious  to  Spain,  looked  on  him  cold- 
ly and  askance.  The  Spanish  minister 
demanded  his  head.  It  was  hinted  to 
him  that  he  was  not  safe,  and  he  with- 
drew to  Rouen,  where  he  found  asylum 
among  his  friends.  His  fortune  was  gone ; 
debts  contracted  for  his  expedition  weigh- 
ed heavily  on  him ;  and  for  years  he  lived 
in  obscurity,  almost  in  misery.  At  length 
a  dawn  brightened  for  him.  Elizabeth 
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of  England  learned  his  merits  and  his 
misfortunes,  and  invited  him  to  enter  her 
service.  The  King,  who,  says  the  Jes- 
uit historian,  had  always  at  heart  been 
delighted  with  his  achievement,  openly 
restored  him  to  favor  ;  while,  some  years 
later,  Don  Antonio  tendered  him  com- 
mand of  his  fleet  to  defend  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal  against  Philip  II. 
Gourgues,  happy  once  more  to  cross 
swords  with  the  Spaniards,  gladly  em- 
braced this  offer ;  but,  on  his  way  to  join 
the  Portuguese  prince,  he  died  at  Tours 
of  a  sudden  illness.  The  French  mourn- 
ed the  loss  of  the  man  who  had  wiped  a 
blot  from  the  national  scutcheon,  and  re- 
spected his  memory  as  that  of  one  of  the 
best  captains  of  his  time.  And,  in  truth, 
if  a  zealous  patriotism,  a  fiery  valor,  and 
skilful  leadership  are  worthy  of  honor, 
then  is  such  tribute  due  to  Dominic  de 
Gourgues,  despite  the  shadowing  vices 
which  even  the  spirit  of  that  wild  age  can 
only  palliate,  the  personal  hate  that  aided 
the  impulse  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  im- 
placable cruelty  that  sullied  his  courage. 

Romantic  as  his  exploit  was,  it  lack- 
ed the  fulness  of  poetic  justice,  since 
the  chief  offender  escaped  him.  While 
Gourgues  was  sailing  towards  Florida, 
Menendez  was  in  Spain,  high  in  favor 
at  court,  where  he  told  to  approving  ears 
how  he  had  butchered  the  heretics.  Bor- 
gia, the  sainted  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  his  fast  friend  ;  and  two  years  later, 
when  he  returned  to  America,  the  Pope, 
Paul  V.,  regarding  him  as  an  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  wrote 
him  a  letter  with  his  benediction.  He 
reestablished  his  power  in  Florida,  re- 
built Fort  San  Mateo,  and  taught  the 
Indians  that  death  or  flight  was  the  on- 
ly refuge  from  Spanish  tyranny.  They 
murdered  his  missionaries  and  spurned 
their  doctrine.  "  The  Devil  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,"  they  cried  ;  "  we 
adore  him  ;  he  makes  men  brave."  Even 
the  Jesuits  despaired,  and  abandoned 
Florida  in  disgust. 

Menendez  was  summoned  home,  where 
fresh  honors  awaited  him  from  the  crown, 
though,  according  to  th«  somewhat  doubt- 
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ful  assertion  of  the  heretical  Grotius,  his 
deeds  had  left  a  sjain  upon  his  name 
among  the  people.  He  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  armada  of  three  hundred 
sail  and  twenty  thousand  men,  which,  in 
1574,  was  gathered  at  Santander  against 
England  and  Flanders.  But  now,  at  the 
climax  of  his  fortunes,  his  career  was  ab- 
ruptly closed.  He  died  suddenly,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  What  caused  his  death  ? 
Grotius  affirms  that  he  killed  himself;  but, 
in  his  eagerness  to  point  the  moral  of  hia 
story,  he  seems  to  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  historic  truth.  The  Spanish 
bigot  was  rarely  a  suicide,  for  the  rights 
of  Christian  burial  and  repose  in  conse- 
crated ground  were  denied  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  self-murderer.  There  is 
positive  evidence,  too,  in  a  codicil  to  the 
will  of  Menendez,  dated  at  Santander 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1574,  that 
he  was  on  that  day  seriously  ill,  though,, 
as  the  instrument  declares,  "  sound  of 
mind."  There  is  reason,  then,  to  believe 
that  this  pious  cut-throat  died  a  natural 
death,  crowned  with  honors,  and  com- 
passed by  the  consolations  of  his  relig- 
ion. 

It  was  he  who  crushed  French  Protes- 
tantism in  America.  To  plant  religion* 
freedom  on  this  Western  soil  was  not  the 
mission  of  France.  It  was  for  her  to  rear 
in  Northern  forests  the  banner  of  Abso- 
lutism and  of  Rome  ;  while,  among  the 
rocks  of  Massachusetts,  England  and  Cal- 
vin Fronted  her  in  dogged  and  deadly  op- 
position. 

Civilization  in  North  America  found 
its  pioneer,  its  forlorn  hope,  less  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France.  For,  long  before 
the  ice -crusted  pines  of  Plymouth  had 
listened  to  the  rugged  psalmody  of  the 
Puritan,  the  solitudes  of  Western  New 
York  and  the  shadowy  wilderness  of  Lake 
Huron  were  trodden  by  the  iron  heel  of 
the  soldier  and  the  sandalled  foot  of  the 
Franciscan  friar.  They  who  bore  the 
fleur-de-lis  were  always  in  the  van,  pa- 
tient, daring,  indomitable.  And  foremost 
on  this  bright  roll  of  forest-chivalry  stands- 
the  half-  forgotten  name  of  Samuet  de 
Champlain. 
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THE  evenings  were  always  dull  and 
long  to  those  of  us  who  were  too  far 
from  home  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
leave  the  school  for  the  eight  weeks  of 
holiday.  It  was  dreary  indeed  sitting  in 
the  great  school-room,  with  its  long  rows 
of  empty  desks,  with  nothing  before  one 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  four  walls 
but  the  great  map  of  France  and  the  big 
dusty  cross  with  its  dingy  wreath  of  im- 
mortelles. It  is  true,  we  did  not  bewail 
the  absence  of  our  companions.  In  fact, 
it  was  with  a  tranquil  sense  of  security 
that  I  began  my  work  every  morning  in 
vacation,  knowing  that  I  should  find  all 
my  books  in  my  desk,  and  my  pens  and 
pencils  undisturbed ;  for  among  the  pen- 
sionnaires  there  existed  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  communistic  principles.  Still,  when 
all  the  noisy  crew  had  departed,  the  house 
seemed  lonely,  the  dining-room  with  its 
three  bare  tables  looked  desolate,  and  an 
unnatural  stillness  reigned  in  the  shady 
pathways  of  the  garden.  You  might 
wander  from  room  to  room,  and  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  to  and  fro  in  the 
long  passages,  and  meet  no  one.  Frau- 
lein  Christine  was  with  her  "  Liebes  Miit- 
terchen  "  in  Strasburg,  and  Mademoiselle 
had  left  her  weary  post  in  the  middle  of 
the  school-room  for  her  quiet  village-home 
in  Normandy.  Madame  herself  remain- 
ed almost  entirely  invisible,  shut  up  in 
the  sanctity  of  her  own  rooms ;  and  so 
the  whole  house  had  a  sense  of  stillness 
that  seemed  only  heightened  by  the  glory 
of  the  autumn  sunshine,  and  the  hum  of 
bees  and  rustle  of  leaves  that  filled  the 
air  outside. 

The  house  was  old ;  it  had  been  a  grand 
mansion  once,  before  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  had  probably  been  the  resi- 
dence of  some  of  the  stiff  old  worthies 
whose  portraits  hung  in  dreary  dignity 
in  the  disused  dusty  galleries  of  the 
chateau,  which  now,  turned  into  a  cita- 
delle,  stood  upon  a  high  point  of  the  cliffs 
commanding  the  town.  The  term  ram- 


bling might  well  be  applied  to  this  house, 
for  in  its  eccentric  construction  it  seem- 
ed to  have  wandered  at  will  half-way  up 
the  hill-side  on  which  it  was  built.  It  had 
wings  and  abutments,  and  nights  of  stone 
steps  leading  from  one  part  to  another. 
There  was  "  la  grande  maison  de  Ma- 
dame," "  la  maison  du  jardin"  and 
"  la  maison  de  Monsieur."  This  last, 
half  hidden  in  trees,  was  terra  incognita 
to  the  girls  ;  but  often  in  an  evening,  af- 
ter we  had  seen  him  wending  his  way 
across  the  garden  with  his  lantern  from 
la  grande  maison,  where  he  had  been 
spending  the  evening  with  Madame,  did 
we  hear  Monsieur  playing,  on  his  organ 
glorious  "  bits  "  of  Cherubini  and  Bach. 

We  were  conscious  that  this  odd  little 
man  carried  on  a  system  of  espionage 
through  the  half-closed  slats  of  his  shut- 
ters, the  effects  of  which  we  were  con- 
tinually made  to  feel ;  this,  and  the  mys- 
tery that  enveloped  his  small  abode, 
where  he  worked  all  day  among  his  bot- 
tles and  retorts,  made  Monsieur  appear 
somewhat  of  an  ogre  in  our  eyes.  There 
was  always  a  sense  of  freedom  in  the  up- 
per garden,  which  was  out  of  the  range 
of  his  windows,  and  where  he  never  came. 
That  pleasant  upper  garden,  what  a  par- 
adise it  was,  with  its  long  sunny  walks 
within  the  shelter  of  high  walls  !  The  trim 
stateliness  of  the  ancient  splendor  had 
run  to  luxuriant  disorder,  and  thick  tan- 
gles of  rare  roses  swung  abroad  their 
boughs  above  great  beds  of  lilies-of-the- 
valley  and  periwinkle  which  had  overrun 
their  borders  and  crept  into  the  walks. 

During  the  vacation,  we  who  stayed 
had  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  upper 
garden.  Obtaining  the  key  from  Justine, 
we  would  wander  first  along  the  shady 
pathways  of  the  lower  garden,  past  the 
flower-beds  where  the  girls  during  recess- 
times  worked  and  gossiped  and  quarrel- 
led, —  their  quick  French  tongues  re- 
minding one  of  a  colony  of  sparrows, — 
then,  turning  the  stubborn  lock  of  the 
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heavy  door  that  opened  on  the  flight  of 
mossy  steps,  we  came  into  that  region  of 
stillness  and  delight,  the  upper  garden. 

Oh,  the  pleasant  autumn  afternoons 
spent  sitting  together  on  the  mossy  walk 
between  the  box  -  hedges,  the  hum  of 
bees  and  the  scent  of  roses  filling  the  air, 
and  the  sweet  monotonous  murmur  of 
the  sea  on  the  shingly  beach  in  our  ears ! 
For,  mounting  still  higher  by  terraces 
and  another  flight  of  steps  through  a 
tumble  -  down  gateway,  you  came  upon 
the  open  cliffs ;  and  the  long  blue  line 
of  the  sea  and  the  fresh  sea-breeze  greet- 
ed you  with  a  thousand  thoughts  of  home. 
For  England  lay  beyond  the  trembling 
blue  line. 

I  remember  it  was  one  of  these  autumn 
afternoons,  that,  coming  down  from  prac- 
tising, with  my  music  -  books  under  my 
arm,  I  met  Justine,  the  genius  of  the 
menage,  cook  and  housekeeper  in  one,  a 
shrewd  woman,  who  had  three  objects  in 
life, — to  manage  les  betes,  as  she  conde- 
scendingly termed  the  other  servants,  to 
please  Madame,  whom  she  adored,  and 
to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  grande 
fete.  Justine  was  coming  in  from  the 
garden,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  in 
which  lay  two  pigeons  that  she  had  just 
killed.  On  her  fingers  she  twirled  the 
gory  scissors  with  which  she  had  perform- 
ed the  deed.  • 

"  Good  day,  Justine !  How  is  Ma- 
dame ?  " 

"Madame  is  well,  thank  you,  Made- 
moiselle,—a  little  headache,  that  is  all, 
—  that  comes  of  so  much  learning  and 
writing  at  night.  Mais  voila  une  fernme 
superbe  I  I  go  to  make  her  a  little  din- 
ner of  these,"  pointing  to  the  pigeons. 

"  Justine,  ma  bonne,  won't  you  give  us 
the  key  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Justine  stops  suddenly  and  clasps  her 
fat  hands  emphatically  over  the  lid  of 
her  basket. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten,  Mademoiselle. 
Madame  desired  me  to  tell  the  demoi- 
selles that  she  comes  down  this  evenin^ 

O 

to  sit  in  the  cabinet  de  musique." 

I  was  delighted  with  this  piece  of  in- 
telligence, and  ran  to  tell  the  others.  It 


was  not  often  that  Madame  deigned  to 
come  down-stairs  of  an  evening,  and  we 
were  always  glad  when  she  did.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  a  pleasant  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  general  routine  to  sit 
and  work  and  draw,  instead  of  studying 
in  the  empty  school-room ;  and  secondly, 
it  was  delightful  to  be  with  Madame, 
when  she  threw  off  the  character  of  pre- 
ceptress,— for  at  such  times  she  was  infi- 
nitely agreeable,  entertaining  us  in  her 
bright  French  manner  as  if  we  had  been 
her  guests. 

Madame  had  a  way  of  charming  all  who 
approached  her,  from  Adelaide  Sloper's 
rich,  vulgar  father,  who,  when  he  came 
to  see  his  daughter,  was  entertained  by 
Madame  au  salon,  and  who  was  over- 
heard to  declare,  as  he  got  into  his  grand 
carriage,  that  "  that  Frenchwoman  was 
the  finest  woman,  by  Jove,  he  'd .  ever 
seen  !  "  to  the  tiny  witch  filise,  whom  no- 
body could  manage,  but  who,  at  the  first 
rustle  of  Madame's  gown,  would  cease 
from  her  mischief,  fold  her  small  hands, 
and,  sinking  her  bead-like  black  eyes,  look 
as  demure  as  such  a  sprite  could.  We  all 
adored  Madame,  —  not  that  she  herself 
was  very  good,  though  she  was  pious  in 
her  way,  too.  She  fasted  and  went  reg- 
ularly to  confession  and  to  all  the  offices, 
and  sometimes  at  the  passing  of  the  Host 
I  have  seen  her  kneeling  in  the  dusty 
street  in  a  new  dress,  and  I  don't  know 
what  more  you  could,  expect  from  a 
Frenchwoman. 

Then  she  was  so  pretty,  and  there  was 
a  nameless  grace  in  her  attitude.  She 
seemed  to  me  so  beautiful,  as  she  stood 
at  her  desk,  with  one  hand  resting  on 
her  open  book,  tall,  with  something  al- 
most imperious  in  her  figure,  her  head 
bent,  but  her  deep,  lovely  gray  eyes  look- 
ing quietly  before  her  and  seeming  to 
take  in  at  once  the  whole  school-room 
with  an  expression  of  keen  intelligence. 
She  was  highly  cultivated,  and  had  read 
widely  in  many  languages ;  but  she  wore 
her  learning  as  gracefully  as  a  bird  does 
its  lovely  plumage. 

There  was  a  latent  desire  for  sway  in 
her  character.  She  delighted  in  the 
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homage  of  those  about  her,  and  seldom 
failed  to  win  it  from  any  one  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  Mademoiselle,  who 
did  all  the  hard  work  of  the  teaching, 
and  was  only  half  paid  for  it,  wore  out 
her  strength  and  energy  and  youth  day 
by  day  at  her  desk  in  the  middle  of  the 
school-room,  and  thought  Madame  the 
perfection  of  women  ;  and  her  sallow, 
thin  face  would  flush  with  pleasure,  if 
Madame  gave  her  a  look  or  one  of  her 
soft  smiles  in  passing. 

At  half -past  seven  that  evening  we 
were  seated  round  the  table  with  our 
work,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  Madame. 
Presently  she  glided  in,  holding  in  her 
arms  a  bureau  -  drawer  filled  with  piles 
of  letters. 

"  I  propose  to  tell  you  a  story,  mes 
cheres"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself 
and  folded  her  white  hands  over  one  of 
the  thick  bundles  that  she  had  taken 
from  the  drawer. 

"  You  have  all  heard  me  speak  of 
Lina  Dale,  my  English  governess  before 
I  had  Mary  Gibson.  Mary  Gibson  is  an 
excellent  girl,  but  she  has  not  the  talent 
that  Lina  had.  Lina's  father  was  a  Cap- 
tain Dale,  a  half-pay  officer,  whom  I  had 
once  seen  on  business  about  a  pupil  of 
mine  who  had  crossed  the  Channel  un- 
der his  care.  A  surly,  morose  man  he 
appeared  to  me,  rough  towards  his  wife, 
a  meek,  worn-out  looking  old  lady,  who 
spoke  with  a  hesitating,  apologetic  man- 
ner and  a  nervous  movement  of  the  head, 
— a  habit  I  thought  she  must  have  con- 
tracted from  a  constant  fear  of  being 
pounced  upon,  as  you  say,  by  her  hus- 
band. I  always  pitied  her  de  tout  mon 
caeur,  but  she  possessed  neither  tact  nor 
intellect,  and  was  tres  ennuyeuse. 

"  It  was  one  cold  day  in  winter  that 
Justine  told  me  there  was  a  demoiselle  au 
salon  who  wished  to  see  me.  I  found 
standing  by  the  table  a  young  lady,  —  a 
figure  that  would  strike  you  at  once. 
She  turned  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
her  manner  was  dignified  and  self-pos- 
sessed.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  her  face 
was  a  remarkable  one :  thick  dark  hair 
above  a  low  forehead,  the  eyelids  some- 


what too  drooping  over  the  singular  dark 
eyes,  that  looked  out  beneath  them  with 
an  expression  of  concentrated  thought. 
'  That  girl  is  like  Charlotte  Corday,'  I  said 
to  Monsieur  afterwards :  '  it  is  a  character 
of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  frozen 
by  the  hardness  and  uncongeniality  of 
her  fate.'  For  in  this  interview  she  told 
me  that  she  sought  a  situation  in  my 
school,  and  that  she  felt  confidence  in 
offering  herself,  —  that  the  state  of  her 
father's  affairs  did^  not  render  this  step 
necessary,  but  that  circumstances  of  which 
she  would  not  speak  made  her  home  un- 
happy and  most  unattractive  to  her.  All 
this  she  said  in  a  calm  and  perfectly  un- 
excited  manner,  as  if  relating  the  details 
of  a  matter  of  business.  For  a  moment 
I  trembled  lest  she  had  come  to  make  me 
her  confidante  in  a  family-quarrel ;  but  I 
was  soon  relieved  from  this  apprehension, 
for,  after  she  had  stated  the  fact,  she  re- 
ferred to  it  no  more,  but  went  on  to 
speak  upon  general  subjects,  which  she 
did  with  great  intelligence.  Her  good 
sense  impressed  me  so  much  that  before 
she  left  the  house  I  had  engaged  her. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was  estab- 
lished here,  and  had  adapted  herself  to 
all  our  modes  of  life  in  a  way  that  aston- 
ished me.  She  went  about  all  her  duties 
quietly,  and  with  the  greatest  order  and 
precision.*  Her  classes  were  the  most 
orderly  in  the  school,  and  in  a  short  time 
her  authority  was  acknowledged  by  all 
the  girls.  There  were  few  who  did  not 
admire  her,  and  not  one  who  dared  to 
set  her  at  defiance.  By  degrees  her 
quiet,  unobtrusive  industry  won  upon  my 
confidence  ;  I  felt  glad  to  show  by  charges 
of  responsibility  my  regard  for  a  person 
of  so  sound  a  judgment  and  so  reserved 
a  temper,  and  very  soon  I  had  given  over 
to  her  care  the  supervision  of  English 
books  for  the  girls'  reading,  the  posting 
and  receiving  from  the  post-office  of  all 
the  English  letters,  both  my  own  and 
those  of  the  English  girls  in  the  pension. 
During  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  her 
stay  here,  these  duties  were  fulfilled  by 
Lina  with  unremitting  care  and  punctu- 
ality. 
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"  About  this  time  I  had  commenced 
a  correspondence,  through  Lina,  with  a 
Mrs.  E.  Baxter,  of  Bristol,  in  England, 
who  had,  it  seemed,  known  Lina  for  ma- 
ny years,  and  who,  understanding,  as  she 
mysteriously  hinted,  how  unhappy  her 
home  must  be,  begged  her  to  come  and 
live  with  her  and  undertake  for  a  time 
the  education  of  her  little  girl,  a  child  of 
ten.  Here  are  her  letters ;  this  is  one  of 
the  first :  you  see  how  warmly,  how  af- 
fectionately, she  speaks  of  Lina,  and  how 
delicately  she  made  this  proposal, '  so  that 
dear  Lina's  sensitive,  proud  nature  might 
not  be  able  to  imagine  itself  wounded.' 

"  As  Mrs.  Baxter  offered  her  a  much 
larger  salary  than  I  gave  her,  I  told  Lina 
that  I  thought  she  ought  to  accept  the  of- 
fer of  her  friend.  She  quietly  and  firmly 
declined. 

"  '  Miss  Dale,'  I  said,  '  you  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  own  good  out 
of  any  sense  of  obligation  to  me.  I  can- 
not allow  you  to  do  so.' 

"  '  I  do  not  do  so,  Madame  La  P re,' 

she  answered.  '  I  prefer  to  stay  with  you 
to  going  even  to  Mrs.  Baxter's,  whom  I 
love  sincerely.  She  is  an  excellent  and 
most  faithful  friend,  but  I  am  better  and 
safer  here  with  you.' 

"  She  looked  steadily  at  me  as  she  be- 
gan the  sentence,  but  dropped  her  eyes 
suddenly  as  she  said  the  last  words. 

" '  Lina,'  I  said,  (it  was  in  the  even- 
ing, as  I  was  leaving  the  class-room,  and 
all  the  eleves  had  already  gone,)  '  carry 
me  up  some  of  these  books  to  my  room,  — 
I  have  more  than  usual  to-night ' ;  for  I 
saw  there  was  something  hidden  behind 
this  reserved  manner,  and  felt  interested. 

She  took  the  books,  and  followed  me. 
As  she  laid  them  down  and  arranged 
them  in  order  on  the  table,  I  closed  the 
door  and  said, — 

" '  Miss  Dale,  you  have  not  looked  very 
well  lately,  I  think ;  I  have  several  times 
intended  to  tell  you,  that,  if  you  would 
like  to  go  home  some  Saturday  and  spend 
the  Sunday  with  your  parents,  you  can 
do  so.'  (Her  family  was  then  living  at 
Renneville,  a  village  about  twelve  miles 
from  here.)  '  I  have  noticed  that  you 


have  never  asked  permission  to  do  this, 
and  thought  you  might  be  waiting  till  I 
mentioned  it  myself.' 

"  She  started  as  I  said  the  word  '  home.' 

" '  No,  no,'  she  said,  almost  vehement- 
ly, '  I  cannot  go  home,  I  do  not  wish  to ' ; 
and  then  she  continued,  in  her  usually 
cold,  quiet  manner,  — '  You  remember, 
perhaps,  Madame,  that  I  am  not  happi- 
ly circumstanced  at  home.' 

"  She  pondered  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
about  something, — 

" '  After  all,  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
Madame,  all  about  it,  as  by  doing  so  some 
things  in  my  conduct  that  may  have  seem- 
ed strange  to  you  will  be  cleared  up, — 
that  is,  if  you  choose  to  hear  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly,  ma  chere,'  I  replied.  '  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  all  you  have  to 
tell  me.  Sit  down  here.' 

"  She  still  remained  standing,  however, 
before  me,  her  eyelids  drooping,  —  not 
shyly,  for  her  eyes  had  a  steady,  abstract- 
ed expression,  as  if  she  were  arranging 
her  facts  in  systematic  order  so  as  to  tell 
me  her  story  in  her  usual  clear,  business- 
like manner. 

"  '  You  know,  Madame,  my  father  is 
guardian  to  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  an 
old  army-friend  of  his,  who  died  in  India 
when  his  two  sons  were  quite  boys,  leav- 
ing his  cousin,  Colonel  Lucas,  together 
with  my  father,  joint  guardians  of  his 
children.  The  boys,  during  school  or  col- 
lege vacations,  spent  the  time  partly  at  our 
house  and  partly  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Lucas.  They  both  seemed  like  brothers 
to  me.  As  time  went  on,  Frank,  the  elder, 
began  to  spend  all  his  vacations  with  us ; 
and  when  he  left  Oxford,  and  ought  to 
have  commenced  his  studies  for  the  bar, 
he  continually  put  off  the  time  of  going 
up  to  London,  where  he  was  to  enter  the 
office  of  a  lawyer,  and  stayed  on  from 
week  to  week  at  home,  to  teach  me  Ger- 
man, as  he  said.  I  knew  he  was  rich, 
and  that  in  three  years  he  would  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune ;  but 
I  knew  also  how  bad  it  was  for  a  young 
man  to  have  no  profession  ;  and  when  I 
saw  my  father  seemed  indifferent  on  the 
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subject,  I  used  to  urge  Frank  the  more 
not  to  waste  his  time.  But  he  generally 
only  laughed,  though  at  times  he  would 
seem  vexed  at  my  earnestness,  and  would 
ask  me  why  I  should  wish  him  to  do  what 
he  did  not  want  to  do  ;  and  then,  —  and 
then,  —  this  was  one  evening  after  we 
had  been  on  the  boat  together  all  the  af- 
ternoon, and  were  walking  up  home,  — 
then,  Madame,  he  told  me  he  loved  me, 
that  he  would  go  to  London,  study  law, 
or  do  anything  I  said,  if  I  would  marry 
him.  Oh,  Madame,  this  was  dreadful  to 
me  !  I  was  stunned  and  bewildered.  I 
had  never  fancied  such  a  thing  possible ; 
the  very  idea  was  unnatural.  I  had 
thought  of  Frank  as  a  boy  always ;  now, 
in  a  moment,  he  was  converted  into  a 
man,  full  of  the  determination  of  a  selfish 
purpose.  I  could  not  answer  him  com- 
posedly, and  entreated  him  to  leave  me. 
He  misinterpreted  my  dismay,  and  went  at 
once  to  my  father.  "When  I  came  in,  that 
evening,  having  somewhat  regained  my 
composure,  though  with  a  sick  feeling  of 
dread  and  bewilderment  in  my  heart, 
my  father  met  me  with  unusual  kindness, 
kissed  me  as  he  had  not  done  for  years, 
and  led  me  towards  Frank,  who  was 
standing  near  my  mother.  She  had  been 
crying,  I  saw,  and  her  face  wore  a  strange 
expression  of  anxiety  and  nervous  joy  as 
she  looked  at  me.  I  turned  away  from 
Frank,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the 
floor  by  my  mother. 

"  '  "  Thank  Heaven,  Lina  !  "  I  heard 
her  whisper  ;  "  God  bless  you,  my  child ! 
you  have  saved  me  years  of  bitterness." 

"  '  I  exclaimed,  —  "I  cannot  marry 
Frank,— I  don't  love  him,  mother,— don't 
try  to  make  me  !  " 

" '  Ah,  Madame,  it  was  dreadful !  I 
don't  know  how  I  bore  it.  My  father 
stormed,  and  my  mother  cried,  and  pour- 
ed forth  such  entreaties  and  persuasions, 
—  telling  me  I  mistook  my  heart,  and 
that  I  should  learn  to  love  Frank,  and 
about  duty  as  a  daughter  to  my  father, 
and,  oh,  I  don't  know  what  beside  !— 
and  Frank  stood  by,  silent  and  pale,  and 
with  a  look  I  had  never  seen  before  of 
unrelenting,  passionate,  pitiless  love. 


"  '  Oh,'  sighed  Lina,  '  it  was  hard,  with 
no  one  to  take  my  part !  but  the  hardest 
was  yet  to  come. 

"  '  Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  I  was 
miserable  beyond  what  I  can  tell  you. 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
however,  except  by  Frank,  who  tortured 
me  by  alternate  entreaties  and  reproach- 
es, and  sometimes  by  occasional  fits  of 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness,  in  which  he 
would  leave  me  to  myself,  only  appealing 
to  me  by  unobtrusive  acts  of  courtesy 
and  devotion,  which  gave  me  more  pain 
than  either  reproach  or  entreaty.  But 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  days  of  com- 
parative calm  and  quiet,  I  should  hardly 
have  been  able  to  bear  what  followed.  As 
it  was,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  strength 
and  plan  my  line  of  conduct. 

"  '  One  night  my  father  called  me  into 
his  room.  I  saw  by  his  manner  that  he 
was  much  excited.  My  mother  was  there 
also ;  she  looked  alarmed,  and  glanced 
from  my  father  to  me  anxiously  and  in- 
quiringly. You  know  mamma  has  very 
little  strength  of  character,  Madame.  I 
could  not  hope  for  help  from  her ;  so  I 
called  up  all  my  resolution,  knowing  that 
some  trial  was  before  me.  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  what  I  heard  then,  Madame,  it 
was  such  disgrace,'  said  Lina,  raising  her 
eyes  slowly  and  fixing  them  a  moment 
on  mine,  while  a  sudden,  curious,  embar- 
rassed expression  passed  over  her  face, 
such  as  is  accompanied  in  other  persons 
by  a  painful  flush,  but  which  left  her  face 
pale  and  cold,  causing  no  change  in  color. 

" '  My  father  told  me,  Madame,  that  some 
unfortunate  speculations  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  in  which  he  had  used 
the  fortune  of  Frank  intrusted  to  his 
care,  had  failed,  and  that,  when  Frank 
became  four-and-twenty,  at  which  time, 
according  to  his  father's  will,  he  was  to 
enter  upon  his  property,  his  own  wrong- 
doinw  would  be  discovered,  and  thence- 

O 

forward  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
his  ward.  Frank. had,  indeed,  already 
learned  how  great  a  wrong  had  been 
done  him.  My  mother  clung  to  me,  weak- 
ly pouring  forth  laudations  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  Frank,  who,  through  his  affec- 
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tion  for  me,  was  willing  to  forgive  all  this 
injury.  Was  I  not  grateful  ?  Why  did 
I  not  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  the  de- 
votion of  my  life  would  be  a  poor  recom- 
pense for  such  generosity  ?  Qli,  Madame, 
it  was  dreadful !  I  was  not  grateful  at 
all ;  I  hated  him ;  and  the  misery  of  hav- 
ing to  decide  thus  the  fate  of  my  father 
was  intolerable.' 

'"But  what  did  the  young  man  himself 
say  to  all  this,  Lina  ?  '  I  inquired ;  '  did 
he  never  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  she  replied ;  '  and  after  he  had 
spoken  quite  bitterly  against  my  father, 
(they  never  liked  each  other,)  he  said, 
that,  however  he  might  feel  towards  him 
as  his  guardian,  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  not  forget  and  forgive  in  the  fa- 
ther of  his  wife, — which  did  not  make  me 
respect  him  any  more,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  showed  me  that  it  was  useless  to 
appeal  to  his  generosity.  My  life  now 
was  miserable  indeed. 

" '  About  this  time,  my  aunt  in  Scotland 
sent  for  me  to  pay  her  a  visit.  She  was 
in  failing  health,  and  wanted  cheerful  com- 
panionship, and  I  had  always  been  afavor- 
ite  with  her  as  a  child.  She  lived  alone 
with  a  couple  of  old  servants  in  a  small 

village  far  in  the  wilds  of shire. 

My  father,  of  course,  opposed  my  going, 
'alleging,  as  his  reason,  the  long  jour- 
ney (we  were  then  living  in  W , 

in  Shropshire)  that  I  should  have  to  take 
alone.  To  my  astonishment,  Frank  took 
my  part,  insisting  on  my  being  allowed 
to  go.  Whether  it  was  that  he  thought 
that  when  far  away  from  home,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  Scotch  village  where  my 
aunt  lived,  I  should  think  more  kindly 
of  him,  or  whether  he  wished  to  touch 
me  by  a  show  of  magnanimity,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  went.' 

"  Lina  here  paused  a  moment,  thought- 
fully. 

"  '  But,  Lina,'  I  said,  '  if  the  young 
man  was  well  educated,  rich,  and  seem- 
ed only  to  have  the  one  fault  of  loving 
you  so  well,  why  would  you  not  marry 
him  ?  Ma  chere,'  I  said,  '  you  throw 
away  your  good  fate.  You  see  what  a 
service  it  would  be  to  your  family.  (I 


speak,  as  your  friend,  you  comprehend.) 
You  save  your  father ;  you  make  the 
young  man  happy ;  all  could  be  arranged 
so  charmingly  !  I  should  like  to  see  you 
married,  ma  chere  ;  and  then,  your  duty 
as  a  daughter ! ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  yes  ! '  she  cried ;  '  I  would 
do,  oh,  anything  almost,  to  shield  my  poor 
father  and  mother !  Perhaps  once,  once, 
I  might ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  I  can- 
not marry  Frank.  Oh,  Madame,  it  is  as 
impossible  as  if  I  were  dead  ! ' 

" '  This  is  a  strange  story,  Lina,'  I  said. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Tell  me,  my  child, 
or  I  shall  think  you  crazy.' 

"  She  laid  her  head  on  her  hands, 
which  were  clasped  on  the  top  of  the  es- 
critoire, and  half  whispered,  — 

"  '  I  am  engaged,  —  I  am  married  to 
some  one  else.' 

"  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  caught 
her  hands. 

" '  You  married,  Lina?  you?  the  quiet 
girl  who  has  been  teaching  the  children 
so  well  all  these  months  ?  ' 

" 4  Yes,  Madame,'  she  said,  with  all  her 
usual  composure,  '  and  to  a  man  I  love 
with  my  whole  soul,  with  my  whole  life. 
The  future  may  seem  dim,  but  I  have  lit- 
tle fear  when  I  remember  I  am  Arthur's 
wife,  and  that  his  love  will  be  strong  to 
help  me  whenever  I  relieve  him  of  the 
promise  I  have  obliged  him  to  make  not 
to  reveal  our  marriage.  Frank  will  be 
three-and-twenty  in  one  year  and  a  half 
from  now ;  till  then,  he  cannot,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  harm  my  father,  and 
by  that  time  I  trust  his  fancy  for  me  will 
have  passed  away,  and  he  will  be  willing 
to  treat  with  my  father  about  his  prop- 
erty without  personal  feeling  to  aggra- 
vate his  sense  of  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  him.  He  is  in  the  East  now  with 
Colonel  Lucas,  his  other  guardian,  who 
has  not  been  without  his  suspicions  of 
Frank's  liking  for  me,  and  is  not  at  all 
unwilling,  I  think,  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way  for  a  while.' 

"  '  Does  no  one  know  of  this,  Lina  ?  '  I 
asked,  '  no  one  suspect  it  ? ' 

" '  Only  two  persons,'  she  replied, — '  in- 
deed, I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Ma- 
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dame,  —beside  Mrs.  Baxter  and  her  hus- 
band, at  whose  house  the  ceremony  took 
place.  They  were  then  staying  in  the 

neighborhood  of  H ,  a  few  miles 

from  my  aunt's  house.  It  was  at  Mrs. 
Baxter's  I  first  met  Arthur :  he  was  a 
distant  connection  of  hers.  He  and  his 
Cousin  Marmaduke  had  come  up  for  the 
shooting  and  fishing  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  autumn.  My  aunt  was  a  genial, 
bright  old  lady,  fond  of  the  society  of 
young  people,  spite  of  her  ill  health,  and 
invited  the  young  men  frequently  to  her 
house.  In  that  way  I  saw  a  geat  deal 
of  them  both.' 

"'Who  was  the  gentleman,  Lina?  Had 
you  seen  him  before  this  visit  ?  But,'  see- 
ing she  hesitated,  'if  you  do  not  wish 
to  disclose  more,  say  so  frankly ;  what 
you  have  already  told  me  I  will  guard  as 
a  secret,  —  you  need  not  fear.' 

"  '  Oh,  Madame,'  interrupted  Lina,  sud- 
denly throwing  herself  on  the  floor  at  my 
feet,  '  it  's  not  that,  —  do  not  say  that, 
dear  Madame  !  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me  to  tell  you  all  this  ;  sometimes  I  feel 
so  lonely  when  by  any  chance  I  do  not  get 
a  letter  from  him  the  day  I  expect  one.' 

"  Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  leaned 
forward,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  ; 
I  saw  her  breast  shaken  with  weeping. 

"  '  Tell  me  all,  ma  pauvre  petite  ! '  I 
said ;  '  tell  me  everything.' 

"  Then  seeing  she  still  continued  weep- 
ing, I  said,  playfully, — 

"  '  So  you  get  letters  from  him,  do  you  ? 
I  have  never  known  this.  You  know, 
ma  che'rie,  that  that  is  against  the  rules 
of  my  pension  ;  but  when  people  are  mar- 
ried, —  c'est  une  autre  chose  !  But  how  is 
it  that  I  have  never  found  this  out  ?  Ah, 
because  you  have  charge  of  all  the  letters 
to  and  from  the  post ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  Madame,'  she  said,  looking  up 
with  a  smile.  '  I  have  sometimes  felt  so 
unhappy,  because  I  seemed  to  be  doing 
a  dishonest  thing  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  so  hard  to  go  without  them,  and 
I  knew  how  kind  and  good  you  were. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  one  of  his  let- 
ters,' she  continued,  half  shyly,  but  with 
dignified  gravity, '  I  have  one  here ' ;  and 


she  drew  a  large  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Madame,  taking  the 
first  from  the  bundle  in  her  hand. 

The  han4writing  was  firm  and  regu- 
lar ;  the  letter  was  long,  but,  though  the 
whole  breathed  but  one  feeling  of  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  affection,  it  was 
hardly  what  would  be  called  a  "  love- 
letter."  There  were  criticisms  of  new 
works,  and  further  references  to  books 
of  a  kind  that  showed  the  writer  to  be  a 
man  of  scholarly  tastes.  After  we  had 
looked  at  this  one,  Madame  handed  us 
others  from  the  packet,  all  marked  by 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  first.  Here 
and  there  were  little  pictures  of  the  writ- 
er's every-day  life.  He  told  of  his  being 
out  on  the  moors  at  sunrise  shooting  with 
his  Cousin  Marmaduke,  or  riding  round 
the  estate  giving  orders  about  the  trans- 
planting of  certain  trees,  "  which  are  set 
as  you  have  suggested,  and  are  growing 
as  fast  as  they  can  till  you  come  to  walk 
under  their  shade,"  or  in  the  library  at 
evening,  when  the  place  beside  him  seems 
so  void  where  she  should  be.  Then  there 

were  other  letters,  speaking  of 

,  the  poet,  who  was  coming  down 

to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him,  and 
write  verses  under  his  elms  at  Aylesford 
Grange :  but  in  one  and  all  Lina  was 
the  central  idea  round  which  all  other 
interests  merely  turned,  and  the  source 
from  which  all  else  drew  its  charm. 

"  As  soon,"  said  Madame,  continuing 
her  narration,  "  as  I  had  finished  read- 
ing the  letter,  I  entreated  Lina  to  go  on 
with  her  curious  history. 

"  '  I  met  Arthur,'  she  said,  '  first  at 
Mrs.  Baxter's,  as  I  said  before.  He  is 
the  noblest  man  I  have  ever  known,  — 
so  good,  so  clever,  so  pure  in  heart !  His 
Cousin  Marmaduke,  who  was  there  at 
the  same  time,  paid  me  great  attention, 
but  I  never  liked  him  ;  there  was  always 
something  repulsive  to  me  in  his  black 
eyes ;  I  never  trusted  him ;  and  beside 
Arthur,  —  oh,  it  seemed  like  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day  !  I  don't  know 
why  it  was,  Madame,  but  I  never  felt  that 
he  loved  Arthur  really,  though  Arthur 
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had  done  a  great  deal  for  him,  got  him  his 
commission  in  the  army,  and  paid  off  some 
of  his  debts  ;  but  he  never  seemed  as  if 
he  quite  forgave  Arthur  for  standing  in 
the  way  of  his  being  the  lord  of  the 
manor  himself  and  possessor  of  Ayles- 
ford.  There  are  some  mean-spirited  peo- 
ple who  are  proud  too.  They  can  re- 
ceive favors,  while  they  resent  the  obliga- 
tion. He  was  of  that  kind,  I  think,  and 
hated  Arthur  for  his  very  generosity. 

"  '  One  evening,  as  I  was  walking  up 
the  shrubbery,  I  met  Marmaduke.  He 
had  ridden  over  with  Arthur,  as  they 
often  did,  to  spend  the  evening.  He  had 
caught  sight  of  me,  he  said,  as  they  came 
up  the  avenue,  and,  under  pretext  of 
something  being  wrong  with  his  horse's 
bridle,  had  stopped,  and  let  Arthur  go  on 
to  the  house  alone.  He  had  long  waited 
for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me 
alone,  he  said,  as  I  must  have  known. 
Then,  amid  the  basest  of  vague  insinua- 
tions against  Arthur,  he  dared  to  proffer 
me  his  odious  love.  Oh,  Madame,  I  was 
angry  !  A  woman  cannot  bear  feigned 
love, — it  stings  like  hatred  ;  still  less  can 
she  bear  to  hear  one  she  loves  spoken  of 
as  I  had  heard  him  speak  of  Arthur.  I 
hardly  know  what  I  said,  but  it  must 
have  expressed  my  feeling  ;  for  he  tried 
to  taunt  me  in  return  with  being;  in  love 
with  Arthur  and  Aylesford.  I  only  smiled, 
and  walked  on.  Then  he  sprang  after 
me,  and  vowed  I  should  not  leave  him 
so,— that  he  loved  me  madly,  spite  of  my 
scorn,  spite  of  my  foolish  words.  He 
knew  well  I  did  not  love  Arthur,  that  I 
was  ambitious  only.  So  was  he,— and  so 
determined  in  his  purpose,  that  he  was 
sure  to  succeed  in  it,  spite  of  everything. 
"  For  there  are  few  things,"  he  added, 
"  that  can  stand  against  my  settled  will. 
Beware,  then,  how  you  cross  it,  sweet 
Lina  !  "  I  shook  my  cloak  loose  from  his 
hand,  for  his  words  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  me,  and  rushed  on,  speechless 
with  indignation  T  to  the  house.  Two 
days  after  this  I  became  engaged  to  Ar- 
thur. How  happy  we  were ! '  said  Li- 
na, a  dreamy  expression  passing  over  her 
face  at  the  retrospect. 
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"  '  I  told  Arthur  everything  about  my 
home ;  but  I  did  not  tell  him  of  my  con- 
versation with  Marmaduke  in  the  shrub- 
bery, because  I  could  not  bear  to  give 
him  the  pain  which  a  discovery  of  his 
cousin's  baseness  would  have  caused  him. 
Marmaduke,  I  perceived,  knew  that  I  had 
not  betrayed  him ;  for  one  night,  as  I  was 
sitting  at  the  piano,  he  thanked  me  hasti- 
ly, as  he  turned  over  the  leaf  of  my  mu- 
sic-book, for  a  generous  proof  of  confi- 
dence. I  took  no  notice  of  these  words, 
but  was  conscious  of  a  flush  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  word  confidence. 

"  '  Arthur  and  I  were  always  together ; 
we  read  together,  and  talked  over  our 
past  and  future  lives.  Nothing  now  troub- 
led me.  He  took  all  the  burden  and 
anxiety  of  my  life  to  himself,  and  with 
his  love  added  a  sense  of  peace  and  se- 
curity most  exquisite  to  me. 

"  '  I  told  him  all  the  miserable  story 
of  Frank,  and  he  listened  gravely;  but 
though  it  certainly  troubled  him,  it  never 
seemed  to  daunt  him  for  an  instant.  So 
gentle  as  he  is,  nothing  ever  could  shake 
him.  1  was  so  happy  then,  that  I  could 
not  feel  angry  even  with  Marmaduke ; 
and  as  he  seemed  to  be  willing  to  for- 
get the  past,  we  became  somewhat  more 
friendly  towards  each  other.  But  if  I  ever 
happened  to  be  alone  with  him,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  recollection  of  our  talk  in 
the  shrubbery  would  come  to  my  mind, 
and  the  old  feeling  of  anger  would  spring 
up  again,  the  effort  to  suppress  which 
was  so  painful  that  I  always  avoided  be- 
ing with  him,  unless  Arthur  were  by  also. 

" '  One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  my 
father, — and  what  its  character  was  you 
may  suppose,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  made 
me  utterly  forget  my  present  happiness. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  command- 
ed me  to  return  home  immediately.  It 
came  one  evening :  I  read  and  re-read 
its  cruel  words  till  I  could  bear  no  more. 
I  saw  Arthur  standing  in  the  twilight  be- 
low my  window,  and  went  down  and  laid 
the  letter  silently  in  his  hands.  When 
he  had  finished  reading  it,  he  came  slow- 
ly towards  me.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
look  as  he  took  my  hands  in  his  and  drew 
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me  to  him,  looking  into  my  face  so  ear- 
nestly. Then  he  said,  in  a  low,  grave 
voice,  "  Lina,  do  you  love  me  ?  Then 
•we  must  be  married  at  once,  —  do  not  be 
afraid,  —  perhaps  to-night.  I  fear  your 
father  may  follow  that  letter  very  soon. 
You  have  suffered  too  much  already. 
You  have  no  one  but  me  to  look  to. 
Heaven  knows  I  do  not  think  alone  of 
my  own  happiness."  ' 

"  Lina  paused  a  moment.  '  I  yielded,' 
she  said.  '  I  could  have  followed  him 
blindly  then  anywhere !  So  that  even- 
ing, in  the  drawing  -  room,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baxter  and  Marmaduke  as  wit- 
nesses, we  were  married  by  a  Scotch 
clergyman  (there  was  no  clergyman  of 
our  own  Church  within  twenty  miles). 
The  ceremony  was  very  simple.  As 
the  last  words  were  being  pronounced, 
some  one  entered  the  room  hastily,  and 
there  was  whispering  and  confusion  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  when  I  rose  from  my 
knees  the  first  words  that  greeted  me 
were  the  intelligence  that  my  aunt  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  had  sent  a  special 
messenger  for  me.  Late  as  it  was,  I  pre- 
pared instantly  to  accompany  the  man 
back  to  H .  I  was  stung  with  self- 
reproaches  at  the  thought  of  my  aunt 
lying,  as  I  fancied,  dying  without  me 
near  her,  and  peremptorily  refused  to 
allow  Arthur  to  accompany  me  on  my 
long  drive. 

" '  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 
The  next  day  he  was  called  away  on  im- 
portant business,  which  admitted  of  no 
delay.  I  remained  with  my  poor  aunt  till 
her  death,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of 
that  week,  three  days  after  my  marriage. 
Then  my  parents  came  for  me.  My  fa- 
ther's manner  was  unusually  kind ;  my 
poor  mother's  expressions  of  love  went  to 
my  heart.  Frank  was  not  at  home,  they 
said,  but  had  gone  up  to  London  to  pre- 
pare for  his  journey  to  the  East.  They 
had  determined  to  reside  for  a  while  in 
France,  and  they  promised  that  he  should 
not  be  informed  of  my  being  with  them, 
if  I  would  consent  to  accompany  them. 
I  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  parted 
•with  my  true  friend  Mrs.  Baxter,  and 


crossed  the  Channel  with  them.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks  I  discovered  that  my 
father  had  broken  his  word  and  informed 
Frank  by  letter  of  my  being  with  them. 
Then  I  fled  to  you,  having  heard  of  the 
position  vacant  in  your  pension.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  here,  and  to  merit  in 
some  degree  your  kindness.  With  you  I 
am  happier  than  I  could  be  with  any  one 
but  Arthur.  Arthur  has  learned  to  love 
you  too :  will  you  read  this  letter  speak- 
ing of  you  ? '  drawing  a  letter  from  her 
pocket. 

"  This  is  it,"  said  Madame,  takmg  one 
from  the  pile,  and  pointing  out  the  pas- 
sage. 

"  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  sometimes, 
without  you, — here,  where  you  ought  to 
be, — your  home,  Lina  !  I  wander  through 
the  rooms  that  I  have  prepared  with  such 
delight  for  you,  and  think  of  the  time 
when  you  will  be  here,  —  mistress  of  all ! 
....  When  will  you  come,  my  wife  ? 
I  think  and  dream  in  this  way  till  I  am 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  future.  I  get 
morbid,  and  fancy  all  kinds  of  dangers  that 
may  happen  to  my  darling,  so  far  away 
from  me ;  and  then  I  am  ready  to  go  at 
once  to  you  and  break  down  all  barriers 
and  bear  you  away I  thank  Heav- 
en you  have  so  good  a  friend  in  '  Ma- 
dame.' I  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  I 
may  greet  her  as  one  of  my  best  friends 
for  your  sake.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
selected  an  Indian  cabinet,  the  grotesque 
delicate  work  of  which  would  please  your 
quaint  fancy,  which  I  trust  she  will  accept, 
if  you  will  join  me  in  the  gift.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  in  a  few 

weeks Mrs.  Eldridge,  my  dear  old 

housekeeper,  has  just  been  in.  She  wish- 
es to  know  whether  the  new  curtains  of 
the  little  library  are  to  be  crimson  or  gray. 
She  little  knows  what  confusion  she  caus- 
es me !  She  knows  not  that  I  am  no  lon- 
ger master  here  !  I  tell  her  I  will  delib- 
erate on  the  point,  and  she  retires  mys- 
tified by  my  unusual  indecision.  So  write 
quickly  and  make  known  your  desires ,  if 
you  wish  to  save  me  from  an  imputation 
of  becoming,  as  the  good  old  lady  says,  '  a 
little  set  and  bachelor-like  in  my  ways.' 
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Marmaduke  and : —  come  down  next 

week  to  shoot You  say,  wait  till 

spring,  when  things  will  be  more  propi- 
tious for  disclosing  our  marriage.  I  have 
also  another  scheme  which  will  be  ripen- 
ed by  spring.  I  shall  disclose  our  mar- 
riage, and  propose  to  your  father  to  make 
him  independent  of  his  ward.  No  one, 
certainly,  has  a  better  right  to  do  this 

than  his  son-in-law  ;  and  then But 

I  hardly  dare  to  think  of  the  happiness 
that  will  be  mine  when  nothing  but  death 
can  part  us  any  more  !  " 

"  One  evening  about  this  time,"  contin- 
ued Madame,  "  about  a  week  after  Lina 
had  shown  me  this  letter,  I  came  down 
into  the  cabinet  de  musique  on  my  way 
to  the  garden  to  take  my  usual  evening 
walk  on  the  terrace,  and  saw  Lina  stand- 
ing by  the  piano  with  her  bonnet  on 
and  her  shawl  laid  beside  her.  In  her 
hand  she  held  letters,  one  of  which  she 
had  that  moment  unsealed.  '  She  had,  I 
knew,  just  returned  from  the  post-office. 

"  '  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, Madame,'  she  said.  '  She  writes  to 
me  in  great  distress ;  the  two  children, 
Minnie  and  Louisa,  whom  she  was  so  anx- 
ious to  send  here,  are  both  ill  with  scar- 
let-fever. But  here  is  your  letter;  she 
will  no  doubt  tell  you  everything  her- 
'  self.' 

"  I  took  the  letter,  and  seated  myself, 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  poor  moth- 
er's hurried  and  almost  incoherent  rela- 
tion, when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a 
gesture  or  sound  from  Lina  that  made  me 
look  up  hastily.  She  stood  with  the  letter 
she  had  been  reading  crushed  in  her  hand, 
her  face  wearing  an  expression  of  agony. 
For  a  moment  she  swayed  to  and  fro  with 
her  hand  outstretched  to  catch  a  chair  for 
support,  but  before  I  could  reach  her  she 
had  fallen  heavily  to  the  floor.  I  called 
Justine,  and  we  raised  her  to  a  chair.  I 
stood  by  her  supporting  her  head  on  my 
breast,  while  Justine  ran  for  camphor  and 
eau-de-vie.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
recovered  her  consciousness ;  she  then 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them 
wonderingly  on  me,  but  with  no  look  of 
recognition  in  them.  A  long  shiver  passed 
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over  her,  and  she  sighed  heavily  once  or 
twice  as  she  looked  vacantly  at  the  let- 
ter on  the  floor.  I  was  terrified,  and 
seized  the  letter,  to  gain,  if  possible, 
some  explanation  of  the  miserable  state 
of  the  poor  girl. 

"  I  found  that  the  envelope  contain- 
ed three  letters :  one  from  Marmaduke 
Kirkdale  ;  one  from  the  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Eldridge ;  and  this  scrap  from  Ar- 
thur. 

"  LETTER    OF    MARMADUKE. 

" '  MY  DEAR  MADAM, — I  have  heavy 
tidings  to  send. you.  While  out  shooting 
yesterday  morning  in  the  Low  Copse, 

Mr. ,  Arthur,  and  myself  became 

separated :  Mr. ,  who  had  been  my 

companion,  keeping  on  an  open  path;  I 
going  down  towards  the  pool  to  beat  up  a 
thicket  and  start  the  game.  Arthur  I  sup- 
posed was  with  the  gamekeeper,  a  little 
distance  in  advance  of  us.  Would  that  it 
had  been  so  !  As  I  came  up  to  join  the 
others  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
hastening  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  seemed  to  come,  I  found  my  poor 
cousin  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  at 
first  supposed,  that,  in  leaping  the  fence, 
he  had  received  a  sudden  blow  from  a 
branch,  which  had  stunned  him  ;  but  on 
kneeling  down  to  raise  him,  I  perceived 
he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound 
in  the  throat,  and  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious. Mr. came  up  almost  at 

the  moment,  and  while  the  gamekeep- 
er and  I  bore  Arthur  to  a  farm-house 
hard  by,  he  went  off"  to  call  the  nearest 
doctor.  Everything  has  been  done  that 
skill  and  care  could  devise.  The  phy- 
sician from  B is  here,  besides  Mr. 

Gordon,  the  village-surgeon.  They  pro- 
nounce the  wound  very  serious,  but  still 
hold  out  hopes  that  with  great  care  he 
may  yet  recover.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  leaping  the  hedge,  and  holding  his  gun 
carelessly,  my  cousin  had  inflicted  this 
terrible  injury  on  himself.  He  is,  how- 
ever, too  weak  to  make  it  safe  to  ask  him 
any  explanation  of  the  accident.  The 
doctors  insist  on  perfect  quiet  and  rest, 
and  say,  that,  owing  to  the  unremitting 
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care  we  have  been  able  to  give  him,  he 
has  done  much  better  than  they  could 
have  hoped*  for.  If  fever  can  be  prevent- 
ed, all  may  yet  go  well ;  for  myself,  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  Arthur's  robust  constitu- 
tion. 

"'Friday  night.  —  Arthur  was  doing 
very  well  till  about  two  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. The  housekeeper  and  I  were  with 

him.    Mr. had  gone  to  take  some 

rest.  Suddenly  Arthur  raised  himself,  and 
asked  for  paper  and  pencil.  I  remonstrat- 
ed with  him,  fearing  the  effects  of  exer- 
tion. When,  however,  I  found  Mr. 

(who  had  been  called  in  by  Mrs.  El- 
dridge)  declared  his  judgment  in  favor  of 
compliance,  I  yielded,  and,  supported  by 
the  housekeeper,  my  cousin  wrote  a  few 
almost  illegible  words.  He  had  scarce- 
ly signed  his  name  when  he  fell  back,  — 
the  exertion,  as  I  had  feared,  had  been 
too  much  for  him.  After  this  he  sank 
rapidly.  He  died  at  six  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  '  I  hold  my  cousin's  place  now  by  his 
death.  I  am  ready  to  do  so  fully. 

"  '  I  am  yours  as  YOU  WILL, 

"  'MAR'KK  C.  KIRKDALE.' 


"LETTER  OF    THE    HOUSEKEEPER, 

"  '  RESPECTED  MADAM  —  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  right  presuming  to 
meddle  with  affaire  that  don't  belong  to 
my  walk  in  life,  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so, 
especially  to  one  that  whatever  they  may 
say  seems  always  like  my  mistress  to  me 
—  owing  to  the  last  words  my  poor  dear 
Mr.  Arthur  ever  spoke  was,  She  is  my 
wife,  my  own  wife,  let  no  one  gainsay  it, 
which  at  the  time  I  did  not  take  in  fairly, 
being  almost  broken  down  with  sorrow, 
for  I  had  nursed  him  as  a  baby,  Madam, 
and  loved  him  humbly  as  my  own  son,  no 
lady  could  have  loved  him  better,  which 
having  lost  him  and  all  this  trouble  (my 
heart  seeming  fairly  broke)  makes  me 
write,  respected  Madam,  worse  than  usual, 
never  having  been  a  scholar,  he  always 
wrote  them  for  me,  God  bless  him.  You 
won't  think  me  presuming,  Madam,  when 
I  say  these  things  never  having  had  the 


honour  of  seeing  you,  but  you  are  the  on- 
ly person  who  can  feel  for  me  under  these 
circumstances  of  trial  more  than  any 
others.  For  to  see  them  going  through 
the  house  looking  into  precious  drawers 
and  burning  papers  in  the  library  fire 
and  turning  on  a  person  like  a  Tiger, 
though  he  may  be  a  gentleman  (though 
how  of  that  family  that  always  was  re- 
markable gentle  spoken  I  cannot  tell.) 
There  never  were  two  cousins  different- 
er.  I  never  can  regard  him  as  my  mas- 
ter, never.  I  would  sooner  leave  the  old 
place  and  beg  my  bread  than  feel  him 
master  after  my  blessed  Mr.  Arthur,  not 
that  I  'd  speak  evil  of  the  family.  But  God 
Almighty  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
I  only  hope  some  may  come  out  clear  in 
appearing  at  the  Judgment,  and  may  n't 
disgrace  the  Family  then — for  to  say  that 
my  Mr.  Arthur  never  made  a  will  when 
twice  he 's  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject, 
always  trusting  me,  Madam,  telling  me 
where  he  kept  it  in  the  library,  and 
though  it's  not  to  be  found  the  house 
through,  still  I  know  it  must  be  some- 
where, for  I  'd  trust  his  word  against  a 
thousand.  I  shall  ask  Mr. to  for- 
ward this  present  not  knowing  your  ad- 
dress, he  is  a  kind  gentleman  and  a  true 
friend.  I  send  you  the  little  scrap  of  pa- 
per with  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote. 
Some  may  say  it 's  no  good  and  unreada- 
ble, but  I  took  care  that  them  that  did  n't 
value  it  did  n't  get  it,  though  they  did 
search  everywhere,  and  looked  so  black 
when  it  could  n't  be  ound  being  in  my 
pocket  at  the  time.  I  present  my  ser- 
vices, honoured  Madam,  and  my  dutiful 
affection  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's  gone. 
'"ELIZABETH  ELDRIDGE.' 


"LETTER  OF  ARTHUR. 

" '  Only  a  moment  or  so  left  to  me. 
Good  bye,  my  Lina !  I  am  dying —  and 
without  you  near  me.  We  have  waited 
so  long!  It  is  hard  to  leave  you  alone 
in  the  world,  darling.  Come  and  live 
here — your  own  home.  If  you  had  been 
here  but  one  day,  things  might  have  been 
otherwise.  Take  care  of  the  poor— keep 


1864]  Lina. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  with  you,  she  is  faithful  and 
true — true — she  knows — God  keep  you, 
darling.  I  am  so  weak  —  there  is  no 
hope. 
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"  '  ARTHUR  KIRKDALE.' 

"  For  three  days  Lina  lay  on  her  bed 
almost  without  giving  a  sign  of  life,— her 
face  rigid  and  colorless.  She  refused  to 
eat,  and  only  when  I  myself  used  my  au- 
thority with  her  did  any  nourishment  pass 
her  lips.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  I  became  alarmed,  and  determined 
to  send  for  a  physician.  I  told  Justine 
to  despatch  one  of  the  servants  for  Dr. 

B ,  but  to  request  him  to  come  after 

five  o'clock,  when  I  should  have  return- 
ed from  vespers,  as  I  wished  to  see  him 
myself.  I  gave  my  directions  to  Justine 
as  we  stood  together  at  the  foot  of  Lina's 
bed,  in  so  low  a  whisper  as  to  prevent, 
as  I  thought,  the  possibility  of  her  hear- 
ing me.  Great,  then,  was  my  astonish- 
ment, when,  on  leaving  my  room,  ready 
for  church,  I  met  Lina  on  the  staircase. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she  clung 
to  the  banisters  for  support  as  she  de- 
scended. Before  I  could  express  my 
surprise,  she  said,  — 

" '  I  feel  very  much  better,  Madame, 
and  if  you  please  will  call  the  class  for 
English  lesson  at  six.' 

"  I  told  her  she  must  go  back  to  her 
room,  —  that  she  should  not  have  risen 
without  my  knowledge. 

" '  I  must  have  occupation,'  she  re- 
plied; 'it  is  much  better  for  me.' 

"  I  felt  she  was  right,  and  let  her  go 
down,  —  and  that  evening  she  held  her 
class  as  usual.  So  she  continued,  day 
after  day,  her  accustomed  round  of  du- 
ties, with  all  her  usual  precision  and  care. 
Her  self-control  annoyed  me.  She  pass- 
ed to  and  fro  in  the  house,  her  face  pale 
and  wan,  though  with  a  composed  ex- 
pression, and  all  my  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  should  seek  rest  or  relaxation 
were  met  by  the  same  calm  refusal. 
Saturday  came,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
she  showed  something  like  interest  in  the 
prospect  of  the  letters  from  England  that 
would  arrive  that  day,  and  begged  me 


to  allow  her  to  go  as  usual  to  get  them 
at  the  post-office.  I  willingly  acceded 
to  her  request,  thinking  the  fresh  air 
and  sea-breeze  would  do  her  good. 
She  returned  with  several  letters,  and 
brought  them  to  me,  seeming  to  desire 
my  company  while  she  read  them.  One 
was  from  Marmaduke,  one  from  Mr. 
11 ,  her  husband's  lawyer  in  Lin- 
coln. The  former  puzzled  me ;  it  was 
vague  and  threatening,  and  yet  there 
were  expressions  in  it  almost  befitting  a 
love-letter.  Lina  read  it  to  me  with 
hardly  any  change  of  expression,  but 
dropped  it  from  her  fingers  as  she  fin- 
ished it,  with  a  look  of  mingled  indiffer- 
ence and  disgust.  The  grave,  business- 
like letter  of  the  lawyer  had  still  less  ef- 
fect upon  her.  I  read  it  to  her, — for,  al- 
though in  English,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  out  every  syllable,  so  distinctly 
Was  it  written,  and  with  such  legal  precis- 
ion. It  informed  Lina  that  Mr.  R 

felt  some  apprehension  of  her  having 
trouble  in  substantiating  her  marriage, 
that  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Manna- 
duke  Kirkdale  had  been  (although  some- 
what vague  on  the  part  of  the  latter) 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  This,  and  the  fact 
that  no  will  had  as  yet  been  found  among 
her  husband's  papers,  made  him  fear  that 
she  might  be  involved  in  lengthy  and 
perhaps  annoying  legal  proceedings.  At 
the  close,  he  desired  her  to  write  out  a 
careful  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  her  marriage,  as  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  know  all  the  details  of  the 
case. 

" '  These  things  weary  me  so  ! '  said 
Lina ;  '  but  it  does  not  matter,'  she  added, 
sighing ;  '  for  his  sake  I  must  do  this.' 

"  The  few  contemptuous  words  in  an- 
swer to  Marmaduke's  letter  were  soon 
written,  and  she  then  began  her  reply 
to  the  letter  of  her  lawyer.  This  seem- 
ed to  cost  her  a  great  effort ;  she  sighed 
frequently  as  she  wrote,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  as  she  finished  the  last 
words,  her  head  fell  on  the  sheet  of  pa- 
per before  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
I  could  not  try  to  check  this  outburst  of 
grief,  knowing  that  it  must  be  a  great 
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relief  to  her  overtaxed  system  after  the 
strain  of  the  last  few  days.  She  was 
soon  again  calm,  and  resumed  her  writ- 
ing. A  letter  to  her  parents,  informing 
them  of  her  secret  marriage  and  sud- 
den widowhood,  was  next  written,  and 
Lina,  in  her  plain  bonnet  and  shawl  and 
closely  veiled,  set  off  with  the  three  let- 
ters to  the  post-office." 

Here  Madame  paused.  She  smiled 
faintly. 

"  I  find  that  I  have  become  again  un- 
consciously interested  in  Lina,  as  I  have 
told  her  story,  and  I  hesitate  to  approach 
the  denoument ;  but" — and  she  sighed  deli- 
cately, not  sufficiently  to  disperse  the  smile 
—  "I  must  go  through  with  this,  as  Lina 
herself  used  to  say.  One  night  about  this 
time  I  had  been  writing  late,  and  it  was 
past  midnight  when  I  descended  with  my 
lamp  in  my  hand  to  go  the  round  of  the 
class-rooms,  as  is  my  wont  before  retiring 
to  rest.  I  paused,  as  I  passed  down  the 
school-room,  opposite  the  Sainte  Croix, 
and  repeated  my  salut  before  the  Holy 
Emblem.  As  I  finished  the  last  words, 
my  eyes  fell  on  a  small  slip  of  paper  lying 
on  Lina's  desk,  on  which  my  own  name 
was  written  three  times,  in  what  ap- 
peared my  own  handwriting,  —  Jeanne 

Clinie  La  P re.  A  cold  shudder 

ran  through  me,  as  if  I  had  heard  my 
name  in  the  accents  of  my  double. 
Obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  I  opened 
Lina's  desk,  and  seized  the  papers  with- 
in. Uppermost  lay  a  thick  carter,  in 
which,  in  Lina's  writing,  were  what  at 
first  seemed  copies  of  all  the  letters  she 
had  received  from  England  within  the 
last  few  months.  There  were  also  fac- 
similes of  letters  to  me  from  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, Mr.  A.  Kirkdale,  and  others.  Then 
there  were  draughts  of  the  same  letters, 
written  in  the  various  handwritings  with 
which  I  had  become  familiar,  as  those 
of  Lina's  and  my  own  English  corre- 
spondents. Here  and  there  were  im- 
provements and  corrections  in  Lina's 
own  writing.  Below  these  lay  piles  of 
letters,  —  a  bundle  of  ten  letters  of  my 
own,  forming  part  of  my  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  which  I  had  in- 


trusted to  Lina  at  various  times  to  post. 
These  were  without  envelopes,  and  sim- 
ply tied  together.  I  sat  there  for  more 
than  an  hour,  stupefied  by  this  strange 
revelation  ;  and  then,  taking  the  bundle 
of  my  own  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, I  went  to  my  room. 

"  Next  morning,  when  I  descended  to 
the  school-room,  I  glanced,  in  passing,  at 
Lina,  and  thought  I  perceived  a  slightly 
fluttered,  disturbed  expression  in  her  face ; 
but  I  continued  the  usual  routine  of  the 
morning's  work  without  speaking  to  her. 
After  class  was  over,  I  sent  for  her  to 
come  to  my  room.  I  myself  was  much 
disturbed  ;  she  was  perfectly  calm  and 
collected ;  but  as  I  laid  the  bundle  of  my 
own  letters  to  Mrs.  Baxter  on  the  table, 
and  demanded  an  explanation  of  their 
being  found  in  her  desk,  she  turned  pale, 
and  snatched  up  the  packet  and  held  it 
tightly.  To  my  question,  she  answered 
that  I  evidently  did  her  great  wrong,  but 
she  was  used  to  being  misunderstood ; 
that  the  kindness  I  had  shown  her  enti- 
tled me  to  an  explanation,  which  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  given. 

" '  It  is  a  weakness  that  I  am  ashamed 
of  that  has  caused  this  trouble,'  she  said. 
'  I  have  sat  up  in  the  lonely  nights  and 
read  and  re-read  my  letters,  and  then  I 
began  to  copy  them,  copied  even  the 
handwriting,  till  I  grew  very  perfect  in 
it,  and  then  I  could  not  bear  to  destroy 
any  of  those  precious  words,  but  kept 
them,  as  I  thought,  in  secret,  —  but  now 
some  one  has  basely  taken  them  from  my 
desk,  and  brought  them  to  you.  As  for 
your  letters  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  there  are, 
I  see,  only  one  or  two  here.  Give  me 
only  time  and  you  shall  have  that  clear- 
ed up  also.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Baxter, 
beg  her  to  explain  how  she  let  these  let- 
ters get  out  of  her  possession,  and  ask 
her  to  inclose  all  the  rest  of  your  letters 
to  her.  I  will  take  care  that  her  an- 
swer shall  come  through  the  post-office, 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  inclosed  in  a  let- 
ter to  me:  so  that  you  may  feel  quite 
sure  that  there  is  no  mistake,  Madame 
La  P re.' 

"  I  felt  baffled  and  guilty  before  her  ; 
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and  the  next  three  days  were  most  uncom- 
fortable. I  could  not  but  feel  gene'e  with 
Lina,  while  she  maintained  the  charac- 
ter of  wounded  innocence.  The  evening 
of  the  third  day,  Justine  handed  to  me  a 
large  packet  which  the  postman  had  just 
brought,  and  upon  which  there  were  ten 
francs  to  pay.  It  was  directed  to  me  in 
Mrs.  Baxter's  well-known  handwriting. 
I  tore  open  the  cover,  and  a  shower  of 
letters  fell  on  the  table.  All  my  letters 
to  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  one  from  herself, 
entreating  to  know  the  reason  of  this 
4  singular  request  of  dear  Lina's.'  I 
was  disconcerted  and  relieved  at  once, 
when,  turning  the  wrapper  listlessly  in 
my  fingers,  my  eye  suddenly  caught,  on 
the  reverse  side,  and  printed  in  large 
letters,  these  words, — '  Tljis  packet  was 
sent  to  the  Postmaster  in  Bristol  to  be 

reposted  to .'  That  was  the  end 

of  it.  I  had  paid  ten  francs  for  learning 
the  agreeable  fact  that  I  had  been  dup- 
ed,— for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
for  two  years  and  a  half  I  had  been 
wasting  my  sympathy  and  even  tears 
on  a  set  of  purely  imaginary  characters 
and  the  little  intrigante  who  had  befool- 
ed me. 

"  When  I  showed  Lina  the  printed 
words  on  the  wrapper,  she  turned  very 
pale,  but  maintained  a  stubborn  silence 
to  all  my  reproaches. 

"  '  How  could  you  deceive  me  so  ? ' 

'"I  don't  know.' 

"  '  What  reason  could  you  have  ? ' 

" '  None.' 

" '  Lina  !  was  there  a  particle  of  truth 
in  anything  you  have  told  me  ?  ' 

" '  No,  Madame.' 


"  This  was  all  I  could  get  from  her ;  but 
as  she  left  the  room,  she  turned  and  said, 
looking  at  me  half  reproachfully,  half 
maliciously,  — 

" '  I  suppose  we  had  better  part  now. 
At  any  rate,  you  will  at  least  own  that 
I  have  interested  you,  Madame  1 ' 

"  She  left  me  two  days  afterwards,  and 
the  last  I  heard  of  her  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  companion  to  a  Russian  Countess, 
with  whom  she  was  an  immense  favorite. 
She  made  some  effort  to  gain  possession 
of  these  letters ;  but  I  reminded  her,  that, 
as  they  had  been  written  exclusively  for 
my  benefit,  I  considered  I  had  a  right  to 
keep  them.  To  this  she  simply  answered, 
4  Very  well,  Madame.5 " 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  story  of  Lina  Dale  is  told  here 
precisely  as  related  to  us  by  Madame  La 
P re,  of  course  excepting  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  names  of  places  and 
persons.  The  three  letters  are  not  copies 
of  the  original  ones  in  the  possession  of  Ma- 
dame La  P re,  but  a  close  transcript 

of  them  from  memory, — the  substance  of 
them  is  identical,  and  in  many  instances 
the  words  also.  The  extraordinary  pow- 
er shown  by  Lina  Dale  in  maintaining 
the  character  she  had  assumed  and  sus- 
tained during  two  years  and  a  half  was 
fully  carried  out  by  the  skill  and  clev- 
erness of  her  pretended  correspondence ; 
and  in  reading  over  these  piles  of  letters, 
so  full  of  originality,  one  could  not  but 
feel  regret  at  the  perversion  of  powers  so 
remarkable,  —  powers  which  might  have 
been  developed  by  healthy  action  into 
means  of  usefulness  and  good. 
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FOURTH  PAPER. 


LAMB'S  time,  after  his  manumission 
from  India  -  House,  seems  to  have  hung 
rather  heavily  upon  his  hands.  Though 
the  "  birds  of  the  air  "  were  not  so  free  as 
he  was  then,  I  fear  they  were  a  great  deal 
happier  and  vastly  more  contented  than 
our  liberated  and  idle  old  clerk.  Though 
in  the  first  flush  and  excitement  of  his 
freedom  from  his  six  -  and  -  thirty  years' 
confinement  in  a  counting-house, — (he 
entered  the  office  a  dark-haired,  bright- 
eyed,  light-hearted  boy ;  he  left  it  a  de- 
crepit, silver-haired,  rather  melancholy, 
somewhat  disappointed  man,  whose  spir- 
its, as  he  himself  confesseth,  had  grown 
gray  before  his  hair,)  —  though,  when  in 
the  dizzy  and  happy  early  hours  of  his 
freedom,  Elia  exultingly  wrote  (and  felt) 
that  "  a  man  can  never  have  too  much 
time  to  himself,"  the  honeymoon  (if  I 
may  so  express  it)  of  his  emancipation 
from  the 

"  Dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  " 

was  not  fairly  over  before  he  felt  that 
man's  true  element  is  labor, — that  occu- 
pation, which  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
called  a  "  fiend,"  was  in  very  truth  an  an- 
gel,— the  angel  of  contentment  and  joy. 
Doctor  Johnson  stoutly  maintained  by 
both  tongue  and  pen,  that,  in  general,  no 
one  could  be  virtuous  or  happy  who  was 
not  completely  employed.  Not  only  the 
bread  we  eat,  but  the  true  pleasures  and 
real  enjoyments  of  life,  must  be  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  The  poor  old 
mill-horse,  turned  loose  in  the  pasture 
on  Sundays,  seems  sadly  to  miss  his  ac- 
customed daily  round  of  weary  labor; 
the  retired  tallow-chandler,  whose  story 
has  pointed  so  many  morals  and  adorn- 
ed so  many  tales,  would  have  died  of 
inertia  and  ennui  in  less  than  six  months 
after  his  retirement  from  business,  had 
not  his  successor  kindly  allowed  him  to 
help  on  melting-days ;  and  methinks  the 


very  ghosts  of  certain  busy  and  energet- 
ic men  must  fret  and  fume  at  the  idle 
and  inactive  state  of  their  shadowy  and 
incorporal  selves ;  nor,  unless  —  as  some 
hope  and  believe  —  we  are  to  have  our 
familiar  and  customary  tasks  and  duties 
to  perform  in  heaven,  could  their  souls 
be  happy  and  contented  in  Paradise. 

But  —  after  this  rather  foolish  and 
wholly  unnecessary  digression  —  to  re- 
turn to  Lamb.  Elia,  who  had  while  a 
toil-worn  clerk  so  carefully  and  frugal- 
ly husbanded,  every  odd  moment  and 
spare  hour  of  time, — who,  after  his  day's 
labor  at  India-House  was  over,  had  read 
so  many  massive  old  folios,  and  written 
so  many  pleasant  pages  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  solacement  of  himself,  and  a 
choice  and  select  number  of  men  and 
women,  —  now  that  he  had  the  whole 
long  day  to  himself,  read  but  little,  and 
wrote  but  seldom. 

And  as  for  those  long  walks  in  the 
country,  which  he  talked  of  so  fondly 
in  some  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  — 
those  walks  to  Hoddesdon,  to  Amwell,  to 
Windsor,  and  other  towns  and  villages 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  London,  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  anticipation  a  few 
years  before  he  had  the  leisure  actually 
to  take  them,  — those  long  walks  on  "  fine 
Isaac- Walton  mornings,"  were  found  to 
be,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  tiresome 
and  unsatisfactory.  They  were  most 
melancholy  failures,  when  compared  — 
as  Elia  could  not  help  comparing  them 
— with  the  pleasant  walks  he  and  Mary 
had  taken  years  before  to  Enfield,  and 
Potter's-Bar,  and  Waltham.  Nay,  even 
the  "  saunterings  in  Bond  Street,"  the 
"  digressions  into  Soho,"  to  explore  book- 
stalls, the  visits  to  print-shops  and  pic- 
ture-galleries, soon  ceased  to  afford  Lamb 
much  real  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  Yea, 
London  itself,  with  all  its  wonders  and 
marvels,  with  all  its  (to  him)  memories 
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and  associations,  lie  found  to  be,  to  one 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  wander  idly 
and  purposeless  through  her  thronged 
and  busy  streets  and  thoroughfares,  — 
a  mere  looker-on  in  Vienna,  —  a  some- 
what dreary  and  melancholy  place.  In- 
deed, the  London  of  1825-30 -was  a  far 
different  place  to  Elia  from  the  London 
of  twenty  years  before,  when  he  resided 
at  No.  4,  Inner-Temple  Lane,  (near  the 
place  of  his  "  kindly  engendure,")  and 
gave  his  famous  Wednesday  -  evening 
parties,  ("  Oh !  "  exclaims  Hazlitt,  "  for 
the  pen  of  John  Buncle  to  consecrate  a 
petit  souvenir  to  their  memory ! ")  and 

when  Jem  White,  and  Ned  P ,  and 

Holcroft,  and  Captain  Burney,  and  oth- 
er of  his  old  friends  and  jovial  compan- 
ions were  alive  and  merry. 

And  now,  in  these  later  years  and  al- 
tered times,  when  even  the  old  memo- 
ries and  the  old  associations  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  power  over  him,  and  gone 
were  most  of  "  the  old  familiar  faces," 
and  when  lie  felt  as  if  the  game  of  life 
were  scarcely  worth  the  candle,  our  mel- 
ancholy and  forlorn  old  humorist  thus  sad- 
ly and  pathetically  writes  to  the  Quak- 
er poet :  —  "  But  town,  with  all  my  na- 
tive hankering  after  it,  is  not  what  it 
was.  The  streets,  the  shops,  are  left,  but 
aH  old  friends  are  gone.  And  in  London 
I  was  frightfully  convinced  of  this,  as  I 
passed  houses  and  places,  empty  caskets 
now.  I  have  ceased  to  care  almost  about 
anybody.  The  bodies  I  cared  for  are  in 
graves  or  dispersed.  My  old  chums,  that 
lived  so  long  and  flourished  so  steadily, 
are  crumbled  away.  When  I  took  leave 
of  our  adopted  young  friend  at  Charing 
Cross,  't  was  a  heavy  unfeeling  rain,  and 
I  had  nowhere  to  go.  Home  have  I 
none,  and  not  a  sympathizing  house  to 
turn  to  in  the  great  city.  Never  did  the 
waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  forlorn- 
er  head.  Yet  I  tried  ten  days  at  a  sort 
of  friend's  house,  but  it  was  large  and 
straggling,  —  one  of  the  individuals  of 
my  old  long  knot  of  friends,  card-play- 
ers, pleasant  companions,  that  have  tum- 
bled to  pieces,  into  dust  and  other  things ; 
and  I  got  home  on  Thursday,  convinced 
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that  it  was  better  to  get  home  to  my  hole 
at  Enfield,  and  hide  like  a  sick  cat  in  my 
corner."  And  at  Enfield  Elia  was  far 
from  being  happy  or  contented.  Win- 
ter, however, — "confining,  room -keep- 
ing winter,"  with  its  short  days  and  long 
evenings,  and  cozy,  comfortable  fireside 
and  cheerful  candle-light,  —  he  succeed- 
ed in  passing  tolerably  pleasantly  there ; 
but  the  "  deadly  long  days  "  of  summer 
—  "all-day  days,"  he  called  them,  "  with 
but  a  half -hour's  candle-light,  and  no 
fire-light"  —  were  fearfully  dull,  weari- 
some, and  unprofitable  to  him,  "  a  scorn- 
er  of  the  fields,",  an  exile  from  London. 
And  he  thought,  as  he  strolled  through 
the  green  lanes  and  along  the  pleasant 
country-roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Enfield, 
of  the  days  when  he  was 

"  A  clerk  in  London  gay," 

and  sighed  for  the  drudgery  and  confine- 
ment of  the  counting-house,  and  longed 
to  take  his  seat  again  at  his  old  desk  at 
India-House.  In  brief,  Lamb  felt  that  he 
should  be  happier  and  better,  if  he  had 
something  to  do.  And  partly  to  amuse 
himself,  and  partly  to  assist  a  friend,  he 
employed  himself  for  a  few  months  in 
a  pleasant  and  congenial  task.  "  I  am 
going  through  a  course  of  reading  at  the 
Museum,"  he  writes  to  Bernard  Barton, 
—  "  the  Garrick  plays,  out  of  part  of 
which  I  formed  my  Specimens.  I  have 
two  thousand  to  go  through  ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  have  despatched  the  tithe  of 
'em.  It  is  a  sort  of  office-work  to  me ; 
hours,  ten  to  four,  the  same.  It  does  me 
good.  Men  must  have  regular  occupa- 
tion that  have  been  used  to  it."  And  in 
another  (later)  letter  to  Barton  he  says, 
"I  am  giving  the  fruit  of  my  old  play- 
reading  to  Hone,  who  sets  forth  a  portion 
weekly  in  the  '  Table-Book.' "  And  he 
not  only  furnished  the  "Table -Book" 
with  specimens  of  the  Garrick  plays,  but 
he  wrote  for  that  work,  and  the  "  Evory- 
Day  Book,"  a  number  of  pleasant,  char- 
acteristic little  sketches  and  essays.  We 
herewith  present  the  reader  with  one  of 
the  best  and  most  remarkable  of  these 
articles.  Of  course  all  will  observe,  and 
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admire,  the  humorous,  yet  very  gentle, 
loving,  almost  pathetic  manner  in  which 
Elia  describes  the  person  and  character 
of  Mary's  old  usher,  — 

CAPTAIN    STARKEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Every-Day  Book  " :  — 
DEAR  SIR, — I  read  your  account  of 
this  unfortunate  being,  and  his  forlorn 
piece  of  self-history,  with  that  smil-e  of 
half-interest  which  the  annals  of  insig- 
nificance excite,  till  I  came  to  where  he 
says,  "I  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
William  Bird,  an  eminent  writer^  and 
teacher  of  languages  and  mathematics," 
etc. ;  when  I  started  as  one  does  on  the 
recognition  of  an  old  acquaintance  in  a 
supposed  stranger.  This,  then,  was  that 
Starkey  of  whom  I  have  heard  my  sister 
relate  so  many  pleasant  anecdotes,  and 
whom,  never  having  seen,  I  yet  seem 
almost  to  remember.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  she  had  lost  all  sight  of  him  ;  and, 
behold  !  the  gentle  xisher  of  her  youth, 
grown  into  an  aged  beggar,  dubbed  with 
an  opprobrious  title  to  which  he  had  no 
pretensions,  an  object  and  a  May-game  ! 
To  what  base  purposes  may  we  not  re- 
turn !  What  may  not  have  been  the 
meek  creature's  sufferings,  what  his  wan- 
derings, before  he  finally  settled  down 
in  the  comparative  comfort  of  an  old  hos- 
pitaller of  the  almonry  of  Newcastle  ? 
And  is  poor  Starkey  dead? 

I  was  a  scholar  of  that  "  eminent  wri- 
ter" that  he  speaks  of;  but  Starkey  had 
quitted  the  school  about  a  year  before  I 
came  to  it.  Still  the  odor  of  his  merits 
had  left  a  fragrancy  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  elder  pupils.  The  school-room 
stands  where  it  did,  looking  into  a  discol- 
ored, dingy  garden,  in  the  passage  lead- 
ing from  Fetter  Lane  into  Bartlett's 
Buildings.  It  is  still  a  school,  —  though 
the  main  prop,  alas !  has  fallen  so  inglo- 
riously, — and  bears  a  Latin  inscription 
over  the  entrance  in  the  lane,  which  was 
unknown  in  our  humbler  times.  Heaven 
knows  what  "  languages "  were  taught 
in  it  then !  I  am  sure  that  neither  my 
sister  nor  myself  brought  any  out  of  it 


but  a  little  of  our  native  English.  By 
"mathematics,"  reader,  must  be  under- 
stood "  cyphering."  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
humble  day-school,  at  which  reading  and 
writing  were  taught  to  us  boys  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  slender  erudi- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  girls,  our 
sisters,  etc.,  in  the  evening.  Now  Star- 
key  presided,  under  Bird,  over  both  es- 
tablishments. In  my  time,  Mr.  Cook, 
now  or  lately  a  respectable  singer  and 
performer  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and 
nephew  to  Mr.  Bird,  had  succeeded  to 
him.  I  well  remember  Bird.  He  was  a 
squat,  corpulent,  middle-sized  man,  with 
something  of  the  gentleman  about  him, 
and  that  peculiar  mild  tone  —  especially 
while  he  was  inflicting  punishment  — 
which  is  so  much  more  terrible  to  chil- 
dren than  the  angriest  looks  and  gestures. 
Whippings  were  not  frequent ;  but  when 
they  took  place,  the  correction  was  per- 
formed in  a  private  room  adjoining,  where 
we  could  only  hear  the  plaipts,  but  saw 
nothing.  This  heightened  the  decorum 
and  the  solemnity.  But  the  ordinary 
public  chastisement  was  the  bastinado,  a 
stroke  or  two  on  the  palm  with  that  al- 
most obsolete  weapon  now,  the  ferule.  A 
ferule  was  a  sort  of  flat  ruler,  widened 
at  the  inflicting  end  into  a  shape  resem- 
bling a  pear, — but  nothing  like,  so  sweet, 
— with  a  delectable  hole  in  the  middle 
to  raise  blisters,  like  a  cupping-glass.  I 
have  an  intense  recollection  of  that  dis- 
used instrument  of  torture,  and  the  ma- 
lignancy, in  proportion  to  the  apparent 
mildness,  with  which  its  strokes  were  ap- 
plied. The  idea  of  a  rod  is  accompanied 
with  something  ludicrous ;  but  by  no  pro- 
cess can  I  look  back  upon  this  blister- 
raiser  with  anything  but  unmingled  hor- 
ror. To  make  him  look  more  formida- 
ble,— if  a  pedagogue  had  need  of  "these 
heightenings,  —  Bird  wore  one  of  those 
flowered  Indian  gowns  formerly  in  use 
with  schoolmasters,  the  strange  figures 
upon  which  we  used  to  interpret  into  hi- 
eroglyphics of  pain  and  suffering.  But, 
boyish  fears  apart,  Bird,  I  believe,  was, 
in  the  main,  a  humane  and  judicious 
master. 
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Oh,  how  I  remember  our  legs  wedged 
into  those  uncomfortable  sloping  desks, 
where  we  sat  elbowing  each  other ;  and 
the  injunctions  to  attain  a  free  hand,  un- 
attainable in  that  position  ;  the  first  copy 
I  wrote  after,  with  its  moral  lesson,  "  Art 
improves  Nature  " ;  the  still  earlier  pot- 
hooks and  the  hangers,  some  traces  of 
which  I  fear  may  yet  be  apparent  in  this 
manuscript ;  the  truant  looks  sidelong  to 
the  garden,  which  seemed  a  mockery 
of  our  imprisonment ;  the  prize  for  best 
spelling,  which  had  almost  turned  my 
head,  and  •  which  to  this  day  I  cannot 
reflect  upon  without  a  vanity  which  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of;  our  little  lead- 
en inkstands,  not  separately  subsisting, 
but  sunk  into  the  desks ;  the  bright, 
punctually  washed  morning  fingers,  dark- 
ening gradually  with  another  and  anoth- 
er ink-spot !  What  a  world  of  little  as- 
sociated circumstances,  pains,  and  pleas- 
ures, mingling  their  quotas  of  pleasure, 
arise  at  the  reading  of  those  few  simple 
words,  —  "Mr.  William  Bird,  an  emi- 
nent writer,  and  teacher  of  languages 
and  mathematics,  in  Fetter  Lane,  Hoi- 
born  " ! 

Poor  Starkey,  when  young,  had  that 
peculiar  stamp  of  old-fashionedness  in  his 
face  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  be- 
nolder  to  predicate  any  particular  age  in 
the  object  You  can  scarce  make  a  guess 
between  seventeen  and  seven-and-thirty. 
This  antique  cast  always  seems  to  prom- 
ise ill-luck  and  penury.  Yet  it  seems  he 
was  not  always  the  abject  thing  he  came 
to.  My  sister,  who  well  remembers  him, 
can  hardly  forgive  Mr.  Thomas  Ranson 
for  making  an  etching  so  unlike  her  idea 
of  him  when  he  was  a  youthful  teacher 
at  Mr.  Bird's  school.  Old  age  and  pov- 
erty—  a  life-long  poverty,  she  thinks  — 
could  at  no  time  have  so  effaced  the 
marks  of  native  gentility  which  were 
once  so  visible  in  a  face  otherwise  strik- 
ingly ugly,  thin,  and  care-worn.  From 
her  recollections  of  him,  she  thinks  that 
he  would  have  wanted  bread  before  he 
would  have  begged  or  borrowed  a  half- 
penny. "  If  any  of  the  girls,"  she  says, 
"  who  were  my  school  -  fellows,  should 


be  reading,  through  their  aged  specta- 
cles, tidings  from  the  dead  of  their  youth- 
ful friend  Starkey,  they  will  feel  a  pang, 
as  I  do,  at  ever  having  teased  his  gentle 
spirit."  They  were  big  girls,  it  seems, 
too  old  to  attend  his  instructions  with 
the  silence  necessary ;  and  however  old 
age  and  a  long  state  of  beggary  seem  to 
have  reduced  his  writing  faculties  to  a 
state  of  imbecility,  in  those  days  his  lan- 
guage occasionally  rose  to  the  bold  and 
figurative :  for,  when  he  was  in  despair 
to  stop  their  chattering,  his  ordinary 
phrase  was,  "  Ladies,  if  you  will  not  hold 
your  peace,  not  all  the  powers  in  heaven 
can  make  you  !  "  Once  he  was  missing 
for  a  day  or  two  :  he  had  run  away.  A 
little,  old,  unhappy-looking  man  brought 
him  back,  —  it  was  his  father,  —  and  he 
did  no  business  in  the  school  that  day, 
but  sat  moping  in  a  corner,  with  his 
hands  before  his  face ;  and  the  girls,  his 
tormentors,  in  pity  for  his  case,  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  forbore  to  annoy  him. 
"  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  months," 
adds  she,  "when  Starkey,  who  was  the 
chief  instructor  of  us  girls,  communicat- 
ed to  us,  as  a  profound  secret,  that  the 
tragedy  of '  Cato '  was  shortly  to  be  acted 
by  the  elder  boys,  and  that  we  were  to 
be  invited  to  the  representation."  That 
Starkey  lent  a  helping  hand  in  fashion- 
ing the  actors,  she  remembers  ;  and  but 
for  his  unfortunate  person,  he  might  have 
had  some  distinguished  part  in  the  scene 
to  enact.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  arduous 
task  of  prompter  assigned  to  him ;  and 
his  feeble  voice  was  heard  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, repeating  the  text  during  the  whole 
performance.  She  describes  her  recol- 
lection of  the  cast  of  characters,  even 
now,  with  a  relish.  Martia,  by  the  hand- 
some Edgar  Hickman,  who  afterwards 
went  to  Africa,  and  of  whom  she  never 
afterwards  heard  tidings  ;  Lucia,  by  Mas- 
ter Walker,  whose  sister  was  her  partic- 
ular friend ;  -Cato,  by  John  Hunter,  a 
masterly  declaimer,  but  a  plain  boy,  and 
shorter  by  the  head  than  his  two  sons  in 
the  scene,  etc.  In  conclusion,  Starkey 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  mild 
spirits,  which,  not  originally  deficient  in 
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understanding,  are  crushed  by  penury 
into  dejection  and  feebleness.  He  might 
have  proved  a  useful  adjunct,  if  not  an 
ornament  to  society,  if  Fortune  had  tak- 
en him  into  a  very  little  fostering ;  but 
wanting  that,  he  became  a  Captain,  —  a 
by-word,  —  and  lived  and  died  a  broken 
bulrush. 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  see  another  of  Elia's  contributions 
to  Hone's  "  Every  -  Day  Book."  For, 
though  Lamb's  articles  in  that  amus- 
ing and  entertaining  miscellany  are  not 
very  highly  finished  or  very  carefully 
elaborated,  they  contain  many  touches 
of  his  delicious  humor  and  exquisite  pa- 
thos, and  are,  indeed,  replete  with  the 
quaint  beauties  and  beautiful  oddities 
of  his  very  original  and  very  delightful 
genius. 

Sterne's  sentimental  description  of  the 
Dead  Ass  is  immortal ;  but  few  of  the  read- 
ers and  admirers  of  Charles  Lamb  know 
that  he,  who  wrote  so  eloquently  and  pa- 
thetically in  defence  of 'Beggars  and  of 
Chimney-Sweepers,  and  who  so  ably  and 
successfully  vindicated  the  little  innocent 
hare  from  the  charge  —  made  "  by  Lin- 
naeus perchance,  or  Buffon  "  —  of  being 
a  timid  animal,  indited  an  essay  on  the 
same  long-eared  and  loud-voiced  quad- 
ruped. 

THE   ASS. 

MR.  COLLIER,  in  his  "  Poetical  De- 
cameron," (  Third  Conversation,)  notices 
a  tract  printed  in  1595,  with  the  author's 
initials  only,  A.  B.,  entitled,  "  The  No- 
blenesse  of  the  Asse  :  a  work  rare,  learn- 
ed, and  excellent."  He  has  selected  the 
following  pretty  passage  from  it : — "  He 
[the  ass]  refuseth  no  burthen ;  he  goes 
whither  he  is  sent,  without  any  contra- 
diction. He  lifts  not  his  foote  against 
any  one ;  he  bytes  not ;  he  is  no  fugi- 
tive, nor  malicious  affected.  He  doth 
all  things  in  good  sort,  and  to  his  liking 
that  hath  cause  to  employ  him.  If  strokes 
be  given  him,  he  cares  not  for  them  ;  and, 
as  our  modern  poet  singeth,  — 


'  Thou  wouldst  (perhaps)  he  should  become 

thy  foe, 

And  to  that  end  dost  beat  him  many  times: 
He  cares  not  for  himselfe,  much  lesse  thy 

blow.' "  * 

Certainly  Nature,  foreseeing  the  cruel 
usage  which  this  useful  servant  to  man 
should  receive  at  man's  hand,  did  pru- 
dently in  furnishing  him  with  a  tegu- 
ment impervious  to  ordinary  stripes.  The 
malice  of  a  child  or  a  weak  hand  can 
make  feeble  impressions  on  him.  His 
back  offers  no  mark  to  a  puny  foeman. 
To  a  common  whip  or  switch  his  hide 
presents  an  absolute  insensibility.  You 
might  as  well  pretend  to  scourge  a  school- 
boy with  a  tough  pair  of  leather  breech- 
es on.  His  jerkin  is  well  fortified  ;  and 
therefore  the  costermongers  "  between 
the  years  1790  and  1800 "did  more  po- 
liticly than  piously  in  lifting  up  a  part 
of  his  upper  garment.  I  well  remember 
that  beastly  and  bloody  custom.  I  have 
often  longed  to  see  one  of  those  refmers 
in  discipline  himself  at  the  cart's  tail,  with 
just  such  a  convenient  spot  laid  bare  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  whipster.  But, 
since  Nature  has  resumed  her  rights,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  patient  creature 
does  not  suffer  to  extremities, — and  that 
to  the  savages  who  still  belabor  his  poor 
carcass  with  their  blows  (considering  the 
sort  of  anvil  they  are  laid  upon,)  he  might 
in  some  sort,  if  he  could  speak,  exclaim, 
with  the  philosopher,  "  Lay  on !  you  beat 
but  upon  the  case  of  Anaxarchus." 

Contemplating  this  natural  safeguard, 
this  fortified  exterior,  it  is  with  pain  I  view 
the  sleek,  foppish,  combed,  and  curried 
person  of  this  animal  as  he  is  transmut- 
ed and  disnaturalized  at  watering-places, 
etc.,  where  they  affect  to  make  a  palfrey 
of  him.  Fie  on  all  such  sophistications  ! 
It  will  never  do,  Master  Groom  !  Some- 
thing of  his  honest  shaggy  exterior  will 
still  peep  up  in  spite  of  you,  —  his  good, 
rough,  native,  pine-apple  coating.  You 
cannot  "  refine  a  scorpion  into  a  fish, 

*  "Who  this  modern  poet  was,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"is  a  secret  worth  discovering."  The  wood-cut  on 
the  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  an  ass  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  round  his  neck. 
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though  you  rinse  it  and  scour  it  with  ever 
so  cleanly  cookery."  * 

The  modern  poet  .quoted  by  A.  B.  pro- 
ceeds to  celebrate  a  virtue  for  which  no 
one  to  this  day  had  been  aware  that  the 
ass  was  remarkable  :  — 

"  One  other  gift  this  beast  hath  as  his  owne, 
Wherewith  the  rest  could  not  be  furnished; 
On  man  himselfe  the  same  was  not  bestowne: 
To  wit,  on  him  is  ne'er  engendered 
The  hatefull  vermine  that  doth  teare  the  skin, 
And  to  the  bode  [body]  doth  make  his  pas- 
sage in." 

And  truly,  when  one  thinks  on  the 
suit  of  impenetrable  armor  with  which 
Nature  ( like  Vulcan  to  another  Achil- 
les) has  provided  him,  these  subtle  ene- 
mies to  our  repose  would  have  shown 
some  dexterity  in  getting  into  his  quar- 
ters. As  the  bogs  of  Ireland  by  tradi- 
tion expel  toads  and  reptiles,  he  may  well 
defy  these  small  deer  in  his  fastnesses. 
It  seems  the  latter  had  not  arrived  at 
the  exquisite  policy  adopted  by  the  hu- 
man vermin  "  between  1790  and  1800." 

But  the  most  singular  and  delightful 
gift  of  the  ass,  according  to  the  writer  of 
this  pamphlet,  is  his  voice,  the  "  goodly, 
sweet,  and  continual  brayings  "  of  which, 
"  whereof  they  forme  a  melodious  and 
proportionable  kinde  of  musicke,"  seem 
to  have  affected  him  with  no  ordinary 
pleasure.  "  Nor  thinke  I,"  he  adds,  "  that 
any  of  our  immoderate  musitians  can  de- 
ny but  that  their  song  is  full  of  exceed- 
ing pleasure  to  be  heard  ;  because  there- 
in is  to  be  discerned  both  concord,  dis- 
cord, singing  in  the  meane,  the  begin- 
ning to  sing  in  large  compasse,  then  fol- 
lowing on  to  rise  and  fall,  the  halfe  note, 
whole  note,  musicke  of  five  voices,  firme 
singing  by  four  voices,  three  together,  or 
one  voice  and  a  halfe.  Then  their  vari- 
able contrarieties  amongst  them,  when 
one  delivers  forth  a  long  tenor  or  a  short, 
the  pausing  for  time,  breathing  in  meas- 
ure, breaking  the  minim  or  very  least 
moment  of  time.  Last  of  all,  to  heare  the 
musicke  of  five  or  six  voices  chaun^ed 

O 

to  so  many  of  asses  is  amongst  them  to 
heare  a  song  of  world  without  end." 

*  Milton,  from  memory. 


There  is  no  accounting  for  ears,  or  for 
that  laudable  enthusiasm  with  which  an 
author  is  tempted  to  invest  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  most  incompatible  per- 
fections. I  should  otherwise,  for  my  own 
taste,  have  been  inclined  rather  to  have 
given  a  place  to  these  extraordinary  mu- 
sicians at  that  banquet  of  nothing-less- 
than-sweet  sounds,  imagined  by  old  Jere- 
my Collier,  (Essays,  1698,  part  ii.,  On 
Music,)  where,  after  describing  the  in- 
spiriting effects  of  martial  music  in  a  bat- 
tle, he  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
whether  a  sort  of  anti-music  might  not 
be  invented,  which  should  have  quite  the 
contrary  effect  of  "  sinking  the  spirits, 
shaking  the  nerves,  curdling  the  blood, 
and  inspiring  despair  and  cowardice  and 
consternation."  "  'T  is  probable,"  he 
says,  "  the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warbling 
of  cats  and  screech  -  owls,  together  with 
a  mixture  of  the  howling  of  dogs,  judi- 
ciously imitated  and  compounded,  might 
go  a  great  way  in  this  invention."  The 
dose,  we  confess,  is  pretty  potent,  and 
skilfully  enough  prepared.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  ass  of  Silenus,  who, 
if  we  may  trust  to  classic  lore,  by  his  own 
proper  sounds,  without  thanks  to  cat  or 
screech-owl,  dismayed  and  put  to  rout  a 
whole  army  of  giants  ?  Here  was  anti- 
music  with  a  vengeance, — a  whole  Pan- 
Dis  -  Harmonicon  in  a  single  lungs  of 
leather  ! 

But  I  keep  you  trifling  too  long  on  this 
asinine  subject.  I  have  already  passed 
the  Pons  Asinorum,  and  will  desist,  re- 
membering the  old  pedantic  pun  of  Jem 
Boyer,  my  schoolmaster  : — 

"  Ass  in  prcesenli  seldom  makes  a  WISE 
MAN  infuturo." 

Lamb  not  only  had  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  old  books  and  old  friends,  but 
he  loved  the  old  associations.  He  was 
no  admirer  of  your  modern  improve- 
ments. Unlike  Dr.  Johnson,  he  did  not 
go  into  the  "most  stately  shops," -but 
purchased  his  books  and  engravings  at 
the  stalls  and  from  second-hand  dealers. 
In  his  eyes,  the  old  Inner-Temple  Church 
was  a  handsomer  and  statelier  structure 
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than  the  finest  Cathedral  ill  England ; 
and  to  his  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  ear  of 
Will  Honeycomb,  the  old  familiar  cries 
of  the  peripatetic  London  merchants 
were  more  musical  than  the  songs  of 
larks  and  nightingales.  It  grieved  him 
sorely  to  see  an  old  building  demolished 
which  he  had  passed  and  repassed  for 
years,  in  his  daily  walks  to  and  from  his 
business,  —  or  an  old  custom  abolished, 
whose  observance  he  had  witnessed  when 
a  child.  "  The  disappearance  of  the  old 
clock  from  St.  Dunstan's  Church,"  says 
Mr.  Moxon,  in  his  pleasant  tribute  to 
Lamb's  memory  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Jour- 
nal, "  drew  tears  from  his  eyes ;  nor 
could  he  ever  pass  without  emotion  the 
place  where  Exeter  Change  once  stood. 
The  removal  had  spoiled  a  reality  in 
Gay.  '  The  passer-by,'  he  said,  '  no  lon- 
ger saw  the  combs  dangle  in  his  face.' 
This  almost  broke  his  heart."  And  he 
begins  the  following  little  "  essaykin " 
with  a  lamentation  over  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  streets  of  London  of  the 
tinman's  old  original  sign,  and  a  sigh  for 
"the  good  old  modes  of  our  ancestors." 

What  he  says  of  maiden  aunts  and 
their  pets  is  delightful,  and  pleasantly 
reminds  the  reader  of  Addison's  account 
of  Sam  Trusty's  visit  to  the  Widow  Fee- 
ble. 

IN  RE   SQUIRRELS. 

WHAT  is  gone  with  the  cages,  with 
the  climbing  squirrel  and  bells  to  them, 
which  were  formerly  the  indispensable 
appendage  to  the  outside  of  a  tinman's 
shop,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  only  live 
signs  ?  One,  we  believe,  still  hangs  out 
on  Holborn  ;  but  they  are  fast  vanishing 
with  the  good  old  modes  of  our  ances- 
tors. They  seern  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  that  still  more  ingenious  refine- 
ment of  modern  humanity,  the  tread-mill, 
in  which  human  squirrels  still  perform  a 
similar  round  of  ceaseless,  improgressive 
clambering,  which  must  be  nuts  to  them. 

We  almost  doubt  the  fact  of  the  teeth 
of  this  creature  being  so  purely  orange- 
colored  as  Mr.  Urban's  correspondent 
gives  out.  One  of  our  old  poets  —  and 


tiiey  were  pretty  sharp  observers  of  Na- 
ture —  describes  them  as  brown.  But 
perhaps  the  natiiralijt  referred  to  meant 
"  of  the  color  of  a  Maltese  orange,"  * 
which  is  rather  more  obfuscated  than 
your  fruit  of  Seville  or  St.  Michael's, 
and  may  help  to  reconcile  the  difference. 
We  cannot  speak  from  observation ;  but 
we  remember  at  school  getting  our  fin- 
gers into  the  orangery  of  one  of  these 
little  gentry,  (not  having  a  due -caution 
of  the  traps  set  there,)  and  the  result 
proved  sourer  than  lemons.  The  author 
of  the  "  Task"  somewhere  speaks  of  their 
anger  as  being  "  insignificantly  fierce  " ; 
but  we  found  the  demonstration  of  it  on 
this  occasion  quite  as  significant  as  we 
desired,  and  have  not  been  disposed  since 
to  look  any  of  these  "  gift  horses  "  in  the 
mouth.  Maiden  aunts  keep  these  "  small 
deer,"  as  they  do  parrots,  to  bite  peo- 
ple's fingers,  on  purpose  to  give  them 
good  advice  "  not  to  venture  so  near 
the  cage  another  time."  As  for  their 
"  six  quavers  divided  into  three  quavers 
and  a  dotted  crotchet,"  I  suppose  they 
may  go  into  Jeremy  Bentham's  next 
budget  of  Fallacies,  along  with  the  "  me- 
lodious and  proportionable  kinde  of  mu- 
sicke,"  recorded  in  your  last  number,  of 
another  highly  gifted  animal. 

Although  Lamb  took  little,  if  any,  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and,  indeed,  knew 
about  as  much  of  the  events  and  occur- 
rences of  the  day  as  the  sublime,  ab- 
stracted dancing-master  immortalized  in 
one  of  the  letters  to  Manning,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  profoundly  and  pain- 
fully impressed  by  the  fate  of  Fauntle- 
roy,  the  forger.  He  thought  and  talked 
of  Fauntleroy  by  day,  and  dreamed  of 
Fauntleroy  at  night.  And  on  the  day 
after  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate 
man,  Lamb,  thus  solemnly,  yefc  humor- 

*  Fletcher,  in  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess." 
The  Satyr  offers  to  Clorin 

"  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good; 
Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squirrels'  teeth  that  crack  them." 
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ously  withal,  writes  to  his  good  friend  Ber- . 
nard  Barton,  poet  and  bank-officer  :  — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  trifling  apart, 
the  gloomy  catastrophe  of  yesterday  morn- 
ing prompts  a  sadder  vein.  The  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Fauntleroy  makes  me, 
•whether  I  will  or  no,  to  cast  reflecting 
eyes  around  on  such  of  my  friends  as, 
by  a  parity  of  situation,  are  exposed  to  a 
similarity  of  temptation.  My  very  style 
seems  to  myself  to  become  more  impres- 
sive than  usual  with  the  charge  of  them. 
Who  that  standeth  knoweth  but  he  may 
yet  fall  ?  Your  hands  as  yet,  I  am  most 
willing  to  believe,  have  never  deviated 
into  others'  property.  You  think  it  im- 
possible that  you  could  ever  commit  so 
heinous  an  offence ;  but  so  thought  Faunt- 
leroy once ;  so  have  thought  many  be- 
sides him,  who  at  last  have  expiated  as  he 
hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but 
you  are  a  banker,  or,  at  least,  the  next 
thing  to  it.  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject ;  but  cash  must  pass  through  your 
hands,  sometimes  to  a  great  amount.  If, 

in  an  unguarded  hour But  I  will  hope 

better.  Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring 
upon  those  of  your  persuasion.  Thou- 
sands would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged 
that  would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a 
Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist.  Think 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale  of 
your  poems  alone,  not  to  mention  higher 
considerations  !  J  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at 
myself,  when  I  think  that  so  many  poor 
victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of  their 
life,  made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged 
as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready, 
too  ready,  to  do  myself.  What  are  we 
better  than  they  ?  Do  we  come  into  the 
world  with  different  necks  ?  Is  there 
any  distinctive  mark  under  our  left  ears  ? 
Are  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you  ? 
Think  on  these  things.  I  am  shocked 
sometimes  at  the  shape  of  my  own  fin- 
gers, —  not  for  their  resemblance  to  the 
ape  tribe,  (which  is  something,)  but  for 
the  exquisite  adaptation  of  them  to  the 
purposes  of  picking,  fingering,  etc." 

And  a  few  months  after  writing  the 
above  letter,  Lamb  contributed  to  "  The 
London  Magazine,". —  then  in  its  deca- 


dence, but  among  whose  "  creaking  raft- 
ers "  Elia  fondly  lingered,  "  like  the  last 
rat," — to  this  (his  favorite  periodical)  he 
contributed  a  brief,  but  beautiful  paper, 
suggested  by  Fauntleroy's  sad  story.  The 
article  is  entitled  "  The  Last  Peach," 
and  purports  to  be  written  by  a  bank-of- 
ficer (possibly  the  author  had  Barton  in 
his  mind  while  writing  it)  who  fears  he 
may  become  a  second  Fauntleroy.  The 
piece  contains  one  or  two  delightful 
passages,  and  is,  in  fact,  full  of  happy 
touches  and  felicitous  bits  of  description. 
Very  charming  (to  me,  at  least)  is  the 
account  of  the  plucking  of  the  last  peach, 
and  very  touching  is  the  allusion  to  the 
babe  Fauntleroy.  But  good  wine  (or  a 
good  peach)  needs  no  bush ;  and  there- 
fore, without  further  comment  or  com- 
mendation, I  present  "  The  Last  Peach  " 
to  the  appreciative  reader.  He  will  find 
it  to  be,  unless  I  am  a  very  poor  judge 
of  the  article,  a  peach  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor. 

The  garden  in  which  grew  the  tree 
on  which  "  lingered  the  one  last  peach  " 
belonged  to  "  Blakesmoor,"  the  fine  old 
family-mansion  of  the  Plummers  of 'Hert- 
fordshire, in  whose  family  Lamb's  ma- 
ternal grandmother  —  "the  grand  ame  " 
of  his  poem  of  that  name,  and  the  "great- 
grandmother  Field  "  of  Elia's  "  Dream- 
Children  "  —  was  housekeeper  for  many 
years. 

THE   LAST   PEACH. 

I  AM  the  miserablest  man  living.  Give 
me  counsel,  dear  Editor.  I  was  bred  up 
in  the  strictest  principles  of  honesty,  and 
have  passed  my  life  in  punctual  adherence 
to  them.  Integrity  might  be  said  to  be 
ingrained  in  our  family.  Yet  I  live  in 
constant  fear  of  one  day  coming  to  the 
gallows. 

Till  the  latter  end  of  last  autumn,  I 
never  experienced  these  feelings  of  self- 
mistrust,  which  ever  since  have  embitter- 
ed my  existence.  From  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  unfortunate  man*  whose 
story  began  to  make  so  great  an  impres- 
*  Fauntleroy. 
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sion  upon  the  public  about  that  time,  I 
date  my  horrors.  I  never  can  get  it  out 
of  my  head  that  I  shall  some  time  or  oth- 
er commit  a  forgery,  or  do  some  equally 
vile  thing.  To  make  matters  worse,  I 
am  in  a  banking-house.  I  sit  surround- 
ed with  a  cluster  of  bank-notes.  These 
were  formerly  no  more  to  me  than  meat 
to  a  butcher's  dog.  They  are  now  as 
toads  and  aspics.  I  feel  all  day  like  one 
situated  amidst  gins  and  pitfalls.  Sov- 
ereigns, which  I  once  took  such  pleasure 
in  counting  out,  and  scraping  up  with 
my  little  tin  shovel-,  (at  which  I  was  the 
most  expert  in  the  banking-house,)  now 
scald  my  hands.  When  I  go  to  sign  my 
name,  I  set  down. that  of  another  person, 
or  write  my  own  in  a  counterfeit  charac- 
ter. I  am  beset  with  temptations  with- 
out motive.  I  want  no  more  wealth  than 
I  possess.  A  more  contented  being  than 
myself,  as  to  money-matters,  exists  not. 
What  should  I  fear  ? 

When  a  child,  I  was.  once  let  loose,  by 
favor  of  a  nobleman's  gardener,  into  his 
Lordship's  magnificent  fruit-garden,  with 
full  leave  to  pull  the  currants  and  the 
gooseberries  ;  only  I  was  interdicted  from 
touching  the  wall-fruit.  Indeed,  at  that 
season  (it  was  the  end  of  autumn)  there 
was  little  left.  Only  on  the  south  wall 
(can  I  forget  the  hot  feel  of  the  brick- 
work ?)  lingered  the  one  last  peach.  Now 
peaches  are  a  fruit  which  I  always  had, 
and  still  have,  an  almost  utter  aversion 
to.  There  is  something  to  my  palate 
singularly  harsh  and  repulsive  in  the 
flavor  of  them.  I  know  not  by  what  de- 
mon of  contradiction  inspired,  but  I  was 
haunted  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
pluck  it.  Tear  myself  as  often  as  I  would 
from  the  spot,  I  found  myself  still  recur- 
ring to  it,  till,  maddening  with  desire, 
(desire  I  cannot  call  it,)  with  wilfulness 
rather,  —  without  appetite,  (against  ap- 
petite, I  may  call  it,)  in  an  evil  hour  I 
reached  out  my  hand,  and  plucked  it. 
Some  few  rain-drops  just  then  fell ;  the 
sky,  from  a  bright  day,  became  over- 
cast ;  and  I  was  a  type  of  our  first  par- 
ents, after  eating  of  that  fatal  fruit.  I  felt 
myself  naked  and  ashamed,  stripped  of 


my  virtue,  spiritless.  The  downy  fruit, 
whose  sight  rather  than  savor  had  tempt- 
ed me,  dropped  from  my  hand,  never  to 
be  tasted.  All  the  commentators  in  the 
world  cannot  persuade  me  but  that  the 
Hebrew  word,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  translated  apple,  should  be  ren- 
dered peach.  Only  this  way  can  I  rec- 
oncile that  mysterious  story. 

Just  such  a  child  at  thirty  am  I  among 
the  cash  and  valuables,  longing  to  pluck, 
without  an  idea  of  enjoyment  further. 
I  cannot  reason  myself  out  of  these  fears  : 
I  dare  not  laugh  at  them.  I  was  tender- 
ly and  lovingly  brought  up.  What  then  ? 
Who  that  in  life's  entrance  had  seen  the 

babe  F ,  from  the  lap  stretching  out 

his  little  fond  mouth  to  catch  the  mater- 
nal kiss,  could  have  predicted,  or  as  much 
as  imagined,  that  life's  very  different  ex- 
it? The  sight  of  my  own  fingers  tor- 
ments me,  they  seem  so  admirably  con- 
structed for— pilfering.  Then  that  jugu- 
lar vein,  which  I  have  in  common ; 

in  an  emphatic  sense  may  I  say  with 
David,  I  am  "  fearfully  made."  All  my 
mirth  is  poisoned  by  these  unhappy  sug- 
gestions. If,  to  dissipate  reflection,  I  hum 
a  tune,  it  changes  to  the  "  Lamentations 
of  a  Sinner."  My  very  dreams  are  taint- 
ed. I  awake  with  a  shocking  feeling  of 
my  hand  in  some  pocket. 

Advise  me,  dear  Editor,  on  this  pain- 
ful heart-malady.  Tell  me,  do  you  feel 
anything  allied  to  it  in  yourself?  Do 
you  never  feel  an  itching,  as  it  were,  — 
a  dactylomania,  —  or  am  I  alone  ?  You 
have  my  honest  confession.  My  next 
may  appear  from  Bow  Street. 

SUSPENSURUS. 

Delightful  as  the  essays  of  Elia  are, 
Lamb  did  not  spend  all  the  "  riches  of 
his  wit "  in  their  production.  His  letters 
—  so  full  are  they  of  "  the  salt  and  fine- 
ness of  wit," — so  richly  humorous  and  so 
deliciously  droll, — so  rammed  and  cram- 
med with  the  oddest  conceits  and  the 
wildest  fancies,  and  the  quaintest,  queer- 
est thoughts,  ideas,  and  speculations  — 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  his  essays.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  best  and  most  admired 
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of  the  essays  are  but  extended  letters. 
The  germ  of  the  immortal  dissertation 
on  "  Roast  Pig  "  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  Coleridge ;  the  essay  entitled  "  Dis- 
tant Correspondents  "  is  hardly  more  than 
a  transcript  of  a  private  letter  to  Bar- 
ron  Field ;  and  the  original  sketch  of 
"  The  Gentle  Giantess  "  was  given  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Wordsworth. 

In  the  following  letter  —  which  is  not 
included  in  Talfourd's  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Charles  Lamb,"  and  will  therefore 
be  new  to  most  readers  —  Lamb  writes 
very  much  in  the  manner  in  which  Shak- 
speare's  fools  and  jesters  —  in  some  re- 
spects the  wisest  and  thoughtfullest  char- 
acters in  his  works  —  talk.  If  his  words 
be  "  light  as  air,?  they  vent  "  truths 
deep  as  the  centre."  If  the  Fool  in 
"  Lear  "  had  written  letters  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  I  think  they  would 
have  marvellously  resembled  this  epistle 
to  Patmore  ;  and  if,  in  saying  this,  I  com- 
pliment the  Fool,  I  hope  I  do  not  der- 
ogate from  the  genius  of  Elia.  Jaques, 
it  will  be  remembered,  after  hearing  the 
"  motley  fool "  moral  on  the  time,  de- 
clared that  "  motley  's  the  only  wear  "  ; 
and  I  opine  that  Lamb  would  consider 
it  no  small  praise  to  be  likened,  in  wit, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  to  Touchstone, 
or  to  the  Clown  in  "  Twelfth  Night." 


TO   P.    G.   PATMORE. 

DEAR  P., — I  am  poorly.  I  have  been 
to  a  funeral,  where  I  made  a  pun,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  rest  of  the  mourners ; 
and  we  had  wine.  I  can't  describe  to 
you  the  howl  which  the  widow  set  up 
at  proper  intervals.  Dash  could;  for 
it  was  not  unlike  what  he  makes. 

The  letter  I  sent  you  was  directed  to 
the  care  of  E.  White,  India  House,  for 
Mrs.  Hazlitt :  which  Mrs.  Hazlitt  I  don't 
yet  know ;  but  A.  has  taken  it  to  France 
on  speculation.  Really  it  is  embarrass- 
ing. There  is  Mrs.  present  H.,  Mrs. 
late  H.,  and  Mrs.  John  H. ;  and  to  which 
of  the  three  Mrs.  Wigginses  it  appertains 
I  don't  know.  I  wanted  to  open  it ;  but 
it 's  transportation. 


I  am  sorry  you  are  plagued  about  your 
book.  I  would  strongly  recommend  you 
to  take  for  one  story  Massinger's  "  Old 
Law."  It  is  exquisite.  I  can  think  of  . 
no  other. 

Dash  is  frightful  this  morning.  He 
whines  and  stands  up  on  his  hind-legs. 
He  misses  Beckey,  who  is  gone  to  town. 
I  took  him  to  Barnet  the  other  day ; 
and  he  could  n't  eat  his  victuals  after  it. 
Pray  God  his  intellects  be  not  slipping. 

Mary  is  gone  out  for  some  soles.  I 
suppose  it 's  no  use  to  ask  you  to  come 
and  partake  of  'em,  else  there  's  a  steam- 
vessel. 

I  am  doing  a  tragi-comedy  in  two  acts, 
and  have  got  on  tolerably  ;  but  it  will  be 
refused,  or  worse.  I  never  had  luck  with 
anything  my  name  was  put  to. 

Oh,  I  am  so  poorly !  I  waked  it  at 
my  cousin's  the  bookbinder's,  who  is  now 
with  God ;  or,  if  he  is  not,  it 's  no  fault 
of  mine. 

We  hope  the  frank  wines  do  not  dis- 
agree with  Mrs.  Patmore.  By  the  way, 
I  like  her. 

Did  you  ever  taste  frogs  ?  Get  them, 
if  you  can.  They  are  little  Liliput  rab- 
bits, only  a  thought  nicer. 

Christ,  how  sick  I  am !  —  not  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  widow's  shrub.  She 's 
sworn  under  six  thousand  pounds ;  but 
I  think  she  perjured  herself.  She  howls 
in  E  la ;  and  I  comfort  her  in  B  flat. 
You  understand  music  ? 

If  you  have  n't  got  Massinger,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  the  first  Wb- 
liotheque  you  can  light  upon  at  Boulogne, 
and  ask  for  it  (Gifford's  edition)  ;  and  if 
they  have  n't  got  it,  you  can  have  "  Atha- 
lie,"  par  Monsieur  Racine,  and  make 
the  best  of  it;  but  that  "  Old  Law"'s 
delicious ! 

"No  shrimps!"  (That's  in  answer 
to  Mary's  question  about  how  the  soles 
are  to  be  done.) 

I  am  uncertain  where  this  wander- 
ing letter  may  reach  you.  What  you 
mean  by  "  poste  restante,"  God  knows. 
Do  you  mean  I  must  pay  the  postage  ? 
So  I  do,  to  Dover. 

We  had  a  merry  passage   with  the 
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widow  at  the  Commons.  She  was  howl- 
ing,— part  howling,  and  part  giving  di- 
rections to  the  proctor, — when,  crash! 
down  went  my  sister  through  a  crazy 
chair,  and  made  the  clerks  grin ;  and  I 
grinned,  and  the  widow  tittered ;  and 
then  I  knew  that  she  was  not  inconsola- 
ble. Mary  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt. 

She  'd  make  a  good  match  for  any- 
body (by  " she,"  I  mean  the  widow). 

"  If  he  bring  but  a  relict  away, 
He  is  happy,  nor  beard  to  complain." 

Shenstone. 

Procter  has  got  a  wen  growing  out  at 
the  nape  of  his  neck,  which  his  wife 
wants  him  to  have  cut  off :  but  I  think 
it  rather  an  agreeable  excrescence  ; 
like  his  poetry,  redundant.  Hone  has 
hanged  himself  for  debt.  Godwin  was 
taken  up  for  picking  pockets.  Beckey 
takes  to  bad  courses.  Her  father  was 
blown  up  in  a  steam-machine.  The  cor- 
oner found  it  insanity.  I  should  not  like 
him  to  sit  on  my  letter.* 

Do  you  observe  my  direction  ?  Is  it 
Gaelic  ?— classical  ? 

Do  try  and  get  some  frogs.  You  must 
ask  for  "  grenouilles  "  (green-eels).  They 
don't  understand  "  frogs  "  ;  though  it 's 
a  common  phrase  with  us. 

If  you  go  through  Bulloign  [Bou- 
logne], inquire  if  old  Godfrey  is  living, 
and  how  he  got  home  from  the  Crusades. 
He  must  be  a  very  old  man  now. 

If  there  is  anything  new  in  politics  or 
literature  in  France,  keep  it  till  I  see 
you  again ;  for  I  'm  in  no  hurry.  Chatty- 
Briant  [Chateaubriand]  is  well,  I  hope. 

I  think  I  have  no  more  news;  only 
give  both  our  loves  ("  all  three,"  says 
Dash)  to  Mrs.  Patmore,  and  bid  her  get 
quite  well,  as  I  am  at  present,  bating 
qualms,  and  the  grief  incident  to  losing 
a  valuable  relation.  c.  L. 

LONDKES,  July  19, 1827. 

Of  all  the  essays  of  Elia,  the  paper  on 
"Roast  Pig"  is  perhaps  the  most  read, 

*The  reader,  says  Mr.  Patmore,  need  not 
be  told  that  all  the  above  items  of  home-news 
are  pure  fiction. 


the  most  quoted,  the  most  admired.  'T  is 
even  better,  says  an  epicurean  friend 
of  mine,  than  the  "  crisp,  tawny,  well- 
watched,  not  over-roasted  crackling  "  it 
descants  upon  so  eloquently.  Certain- 
ly Lamb  never  writes  so  richly  and  so 
delightfully  as  when  he  discourses  of  the 
dainties  and  delicacies  of  the  table. 

Though  all  our  readers  are  doubtless- 
ly familiar  with  Elia's  beautiful  little  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Presents  of 
Game,"  very  few  of  them  have  read 
the  letter  he  wrote  in  acknowledgment 
of  a  present  of  a  pig  from  a  farmer  and 
his  wife.  'T  is  a  rare  bit,  a  choice  mor- 
sel of  Lamb's  best  and  most  delicious  hu- 
mor, and  will  be  perused  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  by  all  admirers  of  its 
witty  and  eccentric  author.  Here  it  is. 


TO   A   FARMER   AND   HIS   WIFE. 
Twelfth  Day,  1823. 

THE  pig  was  above  my  feeble  praise. 
It  was  a  dear  pigmy.  There  was  some 
contention  as  to  who  should  have  the 
cars ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  obstinacy,  (deaf 
as  these  little  creatures  are  to  advice,) 
I  contrived  to  get  at  one  of  them. 

It  came  in  boots,  too,  which  I  took  as 
a  favor.  Generally  these  pretty  toes  — 
pretty  toes ! — are  missing ;  but  I  suppose 
he  wore  them  to  look  taller. 

He  must  have  been  the  least  of  his  race. 
His  little  foots  would  have  gone  into  the 
silver  slipper.  I  take  him  to  have  been 
a  Chinese  and  a  female. 

If  Evelyn  could  have  seen  him,  he 
would  never  have  farrowed  two  such 
prodigious  volumes;  seeing  how  much 
good  can  be  contained  in  —  how  small 
a  compass ! 

He  crackled  delicately. 

I  left  a  blank  at  the  top  of  my  letter,  no't 
being  determined  which  to  address  it  to : 
so  farmer  and  farmer's  wife  will  please 
to  divide  our  thanks.  May  your  gran- 
aries be  full,  and  your  rats  empty,  and 
your  chickens  plump,  and  your  envious 
neighbors  lean,  and  your  laborers  busy, 
and  you  as  idle  and  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long ! 
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VIVE  L' AGRICULTURE!  Believe  me,  that,  while  my  faculties 

How  do  you  make  your  pigs  so  little  ?  'last>  1  sha11  ever  cherish  a  proper  appre- 

They  are  vastly  engaging  at  the  age :  ciation  of  your  many  kindnesses  in  this 

I  was  so  myself.  way,  and  that  the  last  lingering  relish 

Now  I  am  a  disagreeable  old  hog,  of  past  favors  upon  my  dying  memory 

A  middle-aged  gentleman-and-a-half.  w^l  be  the  smack  of  that  little  ear.     It 

Mv  faculties,  thank  God,  are  not  much  im-  .,     ,  c               •,•  u  •    ,     ,          •.. 

*      .        '  was  the  lelt  ear,  which  is  lucky.     Many 

happy  returns,  — not  of  the  pig,  but  of 

I  have  my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  pretty  the  New  Year,  to  both ! 

perfect ;  and  can  read  the  Lord's  Pray-  Mary,  for  her  share  of  the  pig  and  the 

er  in  common  type,  by  the  help  of  a  can-  memoirs,  desires  to  send  the  same, 

die,  without  making  many  mistakes.  Yours  truly,         C.  LAMB. 


TO  WILLIAM   CULLEN  BRYANT. 

ON  HIS  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 
NOVEMBER  3,  1864. 

CALM  priest  of  Nature,  her  maternal  hand 

Led  thee,  a  reverent  child, 
To  mountain-altars,  by  the  lonely  strand, 

And  through  the  forest  wild. 

Haunting  her  temple,  filled  with  love  and  awe, 

To  thy  responsive  youth 
The  harmonies  of  her  benignant  law 

Revealed  consoling  truth. 

Thenceforth,  when  toiling  in  the  grasp  of  Care 

Amid  the  eager  throng, 
A  votive  seer,  her  greetings  thou  didst  bear, 

Her  oracles  prolong. 

The  vagrant  winds  and  the  far  heaving  main 
Breathed  in  thy  chastened  rhyme, 

Their  latent  music  to  the  soul  again, 
Above  the  din  of  time. 

The  seasons,  at  thy  call,  renewed  the  spell 

That  thrilled  our  better  years, 
The  primal  wonder  o'er  our  spirits  fell, 

And  woke  the  fount  of  tears. 

And  Faith's  monition,  like  an  organ's  strain, 

Followed  the  sea-bird's  flight, 
The  river's  bounteous  flow,  the  ripening  grain, 

And  stars'  unfathomed  li^ht. 
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In  the  dank  woods  and  where  the  meadows  gleam, 

The  lowliest  flower  that  smiled 
To  wisdom's  vigil  or  to  fancy's  dream 

Thy  gentle  thought  beguiled. 

They  win  fond  glances  in  the  prairie's  sweep, 

And  where  the  moss-clumps  lie, 
A  welcome  find  when  through  the  mould  they  creep, 

A  requiem  when  they  die. 

Unstained  thy  song  with  passion's  fitful  hues 

Or  pleasure's  reckless  breath, 
For  Nature's  beauty  to  thy  virgin  muse 

Was  solemnized  by  death. 

O'er  life's  majestic  realm  and  dread  repose, 

Entranced  with  holy  calm, 
From  the  rapt  soul  of  boyhood  then  uprose 

The  memorable  psalm. 

And  roaming  lone  beneath  the  woodland  shades, 

Thy  meditative  prayer 
In  the  umbrageous  aisles  and  choral  glades 

We  murmur  unaware ; 

Or  track  the  ages  with  prophetic  cheer, 

Lured  by  thy  chant  sublime, 
Till  bigotry  and  kingcraft  disappear 

In  Freedom's  chosen  clime,  — 

While  on  her  ramparts  with  intrepid  mien, 

O'er  faction's  angry  sea, 
Thy  voice  proclaims,  undaunted  and  serene, 

The  watchwords  of  the  free. 

Not  in  vague  tones  or  tricks  of  verbal  art 

The  plaint  and  paean  rung  : 
Thine  the  clear  utterance  of  an  earnest  heart, 

The  limpid  Saxon  tongue. 

Our  country's  minstrel !  in  whose  crystal  verse 

With  tranquil  joy  we  trace 
Her  native  glories,  and  the  tale  rehearse 

Of  her  primeval  race,  — 

Blest  are  thy  laurels,  that  unchallenged  crown 

Worn  brow  and  silver  hair, 
For  truth  and  manhood  consecrate  renown, 

And  her  pure  triumph  share  \ 
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HOUSE   AND   HOME   PAPERS 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  CROWFIELD. 

X. 


OUR  gallant  Bob  Stephens,  into  whose 
life-boat  our  Marianne  has  been  received, 
has  lately  taken  the  mania  of  house-build- 
ing into  his  head.  Bob  is  somewhat  fas- 
tidious, difficult  to  please,  fond  of  do- 
mesticities and  individualities ;  and  such 
a  man  never  can  fit  himself  into  a  house 
built  by  another,  and  accordingly  house- 
building has  always  been  his  favorite 
mental  recreation.  During  all  his  court- 
ship as  much  time  was  taken  up  in  plan- 
ning a  future  house  as  if  he  had  money 
to  build  one,  and  all  Marianne's  patterns, 
and  the  backs  of  half  their  letters,  were 
scrawled  with  ground  -  plans  and  eleva- 
tions. But  latterly  this  chronic  disposition 
has  been  quickened  into  an  acute  form 
by  the  falling-in  of  some  few  thousands  to 
their  domestic  treasury, — left  as  the  sole 
residuum  of  a  painstaking  old  aunt,  who 
took  it  into  her  head  to  make  a  will  in 
Bob's  favor,  leaving,  among  other  good 
things,  a  nice  little  bit  of  land  in  a  rural 
•district  half  an  hour's  railroad-ride  from 
Boston. 

So  now  ground-plans  thicken,  and  my 
wife  is  being  consulted  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  I  never  come  into  the 
room  without  finding  their  heads  close 
together  over  a  paper,  and  hearing  Bob 
expatiate  on  his  favorite  idea  of  a  li- 
brary. He  appears  to  have  got  so  far  as 
this,  that  the  ceiling  is  to  be  of  carved 
oak,  with  ribs  running  to  a  boss  over- 
head, and  finished  medievally  with  ul- 
tramarine blue  and  gilding,  —  and  then 
away  he  goes  sketching  Gothic  patterns 
of  book-shelves  which  require  only  ex- 
perienced carvers,  and  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  them,  to  be  the  divinest  things  in 
the  world. 

Marianne  is  exercised  about  china- 
closets  and  pantries,  and  about  a  bed- 
room on  the  ground-floor,  —  for,  like  all 


ooner  women  of  our  days,  she  expects  not 
to  have  strength  enough  to  run  up-stairs 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and 
my  wife,  who  is  a  native  genius  in  this 
line,  and  has  planned  in  her  time  dozens 
of  houses  for  acquaintances,  wherein  they 
are  at  this  moment  living  happily,  goes 
over  every  day  with  her  pencil  and  ruler 
the  work  of  rearranging  the  plans,  ac- 
cording as  the  ideas  of  the  young  couple 
veer  and  vary. 

One  day  Bob  is  importuned  to  give 
two  feet  off  from  his  library  for  a  closet 
in  the  bed-room,  —  but  resists  like  a  Tro- 
jan. The  next  morning,  being  mollified 
by  private  domestic  supplications,  Bob 
yields,  and  my  wife  rubs  out  the  lines 
of  yesterday,  two  feet  come  off  the  li- 
brary, and  a  closet  is  constructed.  But 
now  the  parlor  proves  too  narrow,  —  the 
parlor-wall  must  be  moved  two  feet  into 
the  hall.  Bob  declares  this  will  spoil  the 
symmetry  of  the  latter,  and  if  there  is 
anything  he  wants,  it  is  a  wide,  gener- 
ous, ample  hall  to  step  into  when  you 
open  the  front-door. 

"  Well,  then,"  says  Marianne,  "  let  's 
put  two  feet  more  into  the  width  of  the 
house." 

"  Can't,  on  account  of  the  expense,  you 
see,"  says  Bob.  "  You  see,  every  addi- 
tional foot  of  outside  wall  necessitates  so 
many  more  bricks,  so  much  more  floor- 
ing, so  much  more  roofing,  etc." 

And  my  wife,  with  thoughtful  brow, 
looks  over  the  plans,  and  considers  how 
two  feet  more  are  to  be  got  into  the  par- 
lor without  moving  any  of  the  walls. 

"I  say,"  says  Bob,  bending  over  her 
shoulder,  "  here,  take  your  two  feet  in 
the  parlor,  and  put  two  more  feet  on  to 
the  other  side  of  the  hall-stairs  " ;  and  he 
dashes  heavily  with  his  pencil. 

"  Oh,  Bob ! "  exclaims  Marianne,  "  there 
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are  the  kitchen-pantries  !  you  ruin  them, 
—  and  no  place  for  the  cellar-stairs  !  " 

"  Hang  the  pantries  and  cellar-stairs !" 
says  Bob.  "  Mother  must  find  a  place 
for  them  somewhere  else.  I  say  the  house 
must  be  roomy  and  cheerful,  and  pan- 
tries and  those  things  may  take  care  of 
themselves ;  they  can  be  put  somewhere 
well  enough.  No  fear  but  you  will  find 
a  place  for  them  somewhere.  What  do 
you  women  always  want  such  a  great 
enormous  kitchen  for  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  any  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary," said  my  wife,  thoughtfully ;  "  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  taking  off  from  it." 

"  What  if  you  should  put  it  all  down 
into  a  basement,"  suggests  Bob,  "  and 
so  get  it  all  out  of  sight  together  ?  " 

"  Never,  if  it  can  be  helped,"  said  my 
wife.  "  Basement-kitchens  are  necessary 
evils,  only  to  be  tolerated  in  cities  whefe 
land  is  too  dear  to  afford  any  other." 

So  goes  the  discussion  till  the  trio  agree 
to  sleep  over  it.  The  next  morning  an 
inspiration  visits  my  wife's  pillow.  She 
is  up  and  seizes  plans  and  paper,  and  be- 
fore six  o'clock  has  enlarged  the  parlor 
very  cleverly,  by  throwing  out  a  bow- 
window.  So  waxes  and  wanes  the  pro- 
spective house,  innocently  battered  down 
and  rebuilt  with  India-rubber  and  black- 
lead.  Doors  are  cut  out  to-night,  and 
walled  up  to-morrow, — windows  knocked 
out  here  and  put  in  there,  as  some  ob- 
server suggests  possibilities  of  too  much 
or  too  little  draught.  Now  all  seems 
finished,  when,  lo,  a  discovery !  There 
is  no  fireplace  nor  stove-flue  in  my  lady's 
bed-room,  and  can  be  none  without  mov- 
ing the  bathing-room.  Pencil  and  India- 
rubber  are  busy  again,  and  for  a  while 
the  whole  house  seems  to  threaten  to  fall 
to  pieces  with  the  confusion  of  the  mov- 
ing ;  the  bath-room  wanders  like  a  ghost, 
now  invading  a  closet,  now  threatening 
the  tranquillity  of  the  parlor,  till  at  last 
it  is  laid  by  some  unheard-of  calculations 
of  my  wife's,  and  sinks  to  rest  in  a  place 
so  much  better  that  everybody  wonders 
it  never  was  thought  of  before. 

"  Papa,"  said  Jennie,  "  it  appears  to 
me  people  don't  exactly  know  what  they 


want  when  they  build ;  why  don't  you 
write  a  paper  on  house-building  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  said  I,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  called  to  settle  some  great 
reform.  "  It  must  be  entirely  because 
Christopher  has  not  written  that  our 
young  people  and  mamma  are  tangling 
themselves  daily  in  webs  which  are  un- 
tangled the  next  day." 

"  You  see,"  said  Jennie,  "  they  have 
only  just  so  much  money,  and  they  want 
everything  they  can  think  of  under  the 
sun.  There  's  Bob  been  studying  archi- 
tectural antiquities,  and  nobody  knows 
what,  and  sketching  all  sorts  of  curly- 
whorlies ;  and  Marianne  has  her  notions 
about  a  parlor  and  boudoir  and  china- 
closets  and  bedroom  -  closets  ;  and  Bob 
wants  a  baronial  hall ;  and  mamma  stands 
out  for  linen-closets  and  bathing-rooms 
and  all  that ;  and  so  among  them  all  it 
will  just  end  in  getting  them  head  over 
ears  in  debt." 

The  thing  struck  me  as  not  improbable. 

"  I  don't  know,  Jennie,  whether  my 
writing  an  article  is  going  to  prevent  all 
this ;  but  as  my  time  in  the  '  Atlantic ' 
is  coming  round,  I  may  as  well  write  on 
what  I  am  obliged  to  think  of,  and  so  I 
will  give  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  en- 
liven our  next  evening's  session." 

So  that  evening,  when  Bob  and  Mari- 
anne had  dropped  in  as  usual,  and  while 
the  customary  work  of  drawing  and  rub- 
bing-out was  going  on  at  Mrs.  Crowfield's 
sofa,  I  produced  my  paper  and  read  as 
follows :  — 

OUR  HOUSE. 

THERE  is  a  place  called  "  Our  House," 
which  everybody  knows  of.  The  sailor 
talks  of  it  in  his  dreams  at  sea.  The 
wounded  soldier,  turning  in  his  uneasy 
hospital-bed,  brightens  at  the  word,  —  it 
is  like  the  dropping  of  cool  water  in  the 
desert,  like  the  touch  of  cool  fingers  on 
a  burning  brow.  "  Our  house,"  he  says 
feebly,  and  the  light  comes  back  into  his 
dim  eyes,  —  for  all  homely  charities,  all 
fond  thoughts,  all  purities,  all  that  man 
loves  on  earth  or  hopes  for  in  heaven, 
rise  with  the  word.  • 
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"  Our  house  "  may  be  in  any  style  of 
architecture,  low  or  high.  It  may  be  the 
brown  old  farm-house,  with  its  tall  well- 
sweep,  or  the  one-story  gambrel-roofed 
cottage,  or  the  large,  square,  white  house, 
with  green  blinds,  under  the  wind-swung 
elms  of  a  century,  or  it  may  be  the  log- 
cabin  of  the  wilderness,  with  its  one  room, 
— still  there  is  a  spell  in  the  memory  of  it 
beyond  all  conjurations.  Its  stone  and 
brick  and  mortar  are  like  no  other;  its 
very  clapboards  and  shingles  are  dear 
to  us,  powerful  to  bring  back  the  mem- 
ories of  early  days,  and  all  that  is  sacred 
in  home-love. 

"  Papa  is  getting  quite  sentimental," 
whispered  Jennie,  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear.  I  shook  my  head  at  her  impres- 
sively, and  went  on  undaunted. 

There  is  no  one  fact  of  our  human  ex- 
istence that  has  a  stronger  influence  up- 
on us  than  the  house  we  dwell  in,  —  es- 
pecially that  in  which  our  earlier  and 
more  impressible  years  are  spent.  The 
building  and  arrangement  of  a  house  in- 
fluence the  health,  the  comfort,  the  mor- 
als, the  religion.  There  have  been  hous- 
es built  so  devoid  of  all  consideration  for 
the  occupants,  so  rambling  and  hap-haz- 
ard  in  the  disposal  of  rooms,  so  sunless 
and  cheerless  and  wholly  without  snug- 
ness  or  privacy,  as  to  make  it  seem  im- 
possible to  live  a  joyous,  generous,  ra- 
tional, religious  family-life  in  them. 

There  are,  we  shame  to  say,  in  our 
cities  things  called  houses,  built  and  rent- 
ed by  people  who  walk  erect  and  have, 
the  general  air  and  manner  of  civilized 
and  Christianized  men,  which  are  so  in- 
human in  their  building  that  they  can  only 
be  called  snares  and  traps  for  souls,  — 
places  where  children  cannot  well  escape 
growing  up  filthy  and  impure,  —  places 
where  to  form  a  home  is  impossible,  and 
to  live  a  decent,  Christian  life  would  re- 
quire miraculous  strength. 

A  celebrated  British  philanthropist, 
who  had  devoted  much  study  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  temperance-societies  were  a  hope- 


less undertaking  in  London,  unless  these 
dwellings  underwent  a  transformation. 
They  were  so  squalid,  so  dark,  so  com- 
fortless, so  constantly  pressing  upon  the 
senses  foulness,  pain,  and  inconvenience, 
that  it  was  only  by  being  drugged  with 
gin  and  opium  that  their  miserable  in- 
habitants could  find  heart  to  drag  on  life 
from  day  to  day.  He  had  himself  tried 
the  experiment  of  reforming  a  drunkard 
by  taking  him  from  one  of  these  loath- 
some dens  and  enabling  him  to  rent  a 
tenement  in  a  block  of  model  lodging- 
houses  which  had  been  built  under  his 
supervision.  The  young  man  had  been 
a  designer  of  figures  for  prints ;  he  was 
of  a  delicate  frame,  and  a  nervous,  sus- 
ceptible temperament.  Shut  in  one  mis- 
erable room  with  his  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren, without  the  possibility  of  pare  air, 
with  only  filthy,  fetid  water  to  drink,  with 
the  noise  of  other  miserable  families  re- 
sounding through  the  thin  partitions,  what 
possibility  was  there  of  doing  anything 
except  by  the  help  of  stimulants,  which 
for  a  brief  hour  lifted  him  above  the  per- 
ception of  these  miseries  ?  Changed  at 
once  to  a  neat  flat,  where,  for  the  same 
rent  as  his  former  den,  he  had  three  good 
rooms,  with  water  for  drinking,  house- 
service,  and  bathing  freely  supplied,  and 
the  blessed  sunshine  and  air  coming  in 
through  windows  well  arranged  for  ven- 
tilation, he  became  in  a  few  weeks  a 
new  man.  In  the  charms  of  the  little 
$<pot  which  he  could  call  home,  its  quiet, 
its  order,  his  former  talent  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  found  strength,  in  pure 
air  and  pure  water  and  those  purer 
thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  emblems, 
to  abandon  burning  and  stupefying  stim- 
ulants. 

The  influence  of  dwelling-houses  for 
good  or  for  evil  —  their  influence  on  the 
brain,  the  nerves,  and,  through  these,  on 
the  heart  and  life — is  one  of  those  things 
that  cannot  be  enough  pondered  by  those 
who  build  houses  to  sell  or  rent. 

Something  more  generous  ought  to  in- 
spire a  man  than  merely  the  percent- 
age which  he  can  get  for  his  money. 
He  who  would  build  houses  should  think 
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a  little  on  the  subject.  He  should  re- 
flect what  houses  are  for,  —  what  they 
may  be  made  to  do  for  human  beings. 
The  great  majority  of  houses  in  cities  are 
not  built  by  the  indwellers  themselves, — 
they  are  built  for  them,  by  those  who  in- 
vest their  money  in  this  way,  with  little 
other  thought  than  the  percentage  which 
the  investment  will  return. 

For  persons  of  ample  fortune  there 
are,  indeed,  palatial  residences,  with  all 
that  wealth  can  do  to  render  life  delight- 
ful. But  in  that  cjass  of  houses  which 
must  be  the  lot  of  the  large  majority, 
those  which  must  be  chosen  by  young 
men  in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  means 
are  comparatively  restricted,  there  is  yet 
wide  room  for  thought  and  the  judicious 
application  of  money. 

In  looking  over  houses  to  be  rented 
by  persons  of  moderate  means,  one  can- 
not help  longing  to  build,  —  one  sees  so 
many  ways  in  which  the  same  sum  which 
built  an  inconvenient  and  unpleasant 
house  might  have  been  made  to  build 
a  delightful  one. 

"  That  's  so  !  "  said  Bob,  with  empha- 
sis. "  Don't  you  remember,  Marianne, 
how  many  dismal,  commonplace,  shabby 
houses  we  trailed  through  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Marianne.  "  You  remem- 
ber those  houses  with  such  little  squeez- 
ed rooms  and  that  flourishing  staircase, 
with  the  colored-glass  china-closet  win- 
dow and  no  butler's  sink  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob ;  "  and  those  aston- 
ishing, abominable  stone  abortions  that 
adorned  the  door-steps.  People  do  lay 
out  a  deal  of  money  to  make  houses  look 
ugly,  it  must  be  confessed." 

"  One  would  willingly,"  said  Marianne, 
"  dispense  with  frightful  stone  ornaments 
in  front,  and  with  heavy  mouldings  in- 
side, which  are  of  no  possible  use  or  beau- 
ty, and  with  showy  plaster  cornices  and 
centre-pieces  in  the  parlor-ceilings,  and 
even  with  marble  mantels,  for  the  luxury 
of  hot  and  cold  water  in  each  chamber, 
and  a  couple  of  comfortable  bath-rooms. 
Then,  the  disposition  of  windows  and 
doors  is  so  wholly  without  regard  to  con- 


venience !  How  often  we  find  rooms, 
meant  for  bed-rooms,  where  really  there 
is  no  good  place  for  either  bed  or  dress- 
ing-table ! " 

Here  my  wife  looked  up,  having  just 
finished  re-drawing  the  plans  to  the  latest 
alteration. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  reforms  that 
could  be,  in  these  reforming  days,"  she 
observed,  "  would  be  to  have  women  ar- 
chitects. The  mischief  with  houses  built 
to  rent  is  that  they  are  all  mere  male 
contrivances.  No  woman  would  ever 
plan  chambers  where  there  is  no  earthly 
place  to  set  a  bed  except  against  a  win- 
dow or  door,  or  waste  the  room  in  en- 
tries that  might  be  made  into  closets.  I 
don't  see,  for  my  part,  apropos  to  the  mod- 
ern movement  for  opening  new  profes- 
sions to  the  female  sex,  why  there  should 
not  be  well-educated  female  architects. 
The  planning  and  arrangement  of  hous- 
es, and  the  laying-out  of  grounds,  are  a 
fair  subject  of  womanly  knowledge  and 
taste.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Nature.  What 
would  anybody  think  of  a  bluebird's  nest 
that  had  been  built  entirely  by  Mr.  Blue 
without  the  help  of  his  wife  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  must  posi- 
tively send  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the 
next  Woman's- Rights  Convention." 

"  I  am  of  Sojourner  Truth's  opinion," 
said  my  wife,  —  "  that  the  best  way  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  one's  doing  any- 
thing is  to  go  and  do  it.  A  woman  who 
should  have  energy  to  go  through  the 
preparatory  studies  and  set  to  work  in 
this  field  would,  I  am  sure,  soon  find  em- 
ployment." 

"  If  she  did  as  well  as  you  would  do, 
my  dear,"  said  I.  "  There  are  plenty  of 
young  women  in  our  Boston  high-schools 
who  are  going  through  higher  fields  of 
mathematics  than  are  required  by  the 
architect,  and  the  schools  for  design  show 
the  flexibility  and  fertility  of  the  female 
pencil.  The  thing  appears  to  me  alto- 
gether more  feasible  than  many  other 
openings  which  have  been  suggested  to 
woman." 

"  Well,"  said  Jennie,  "  is  n't  papa  ever 
to  go  on  with  his  paper  ?  " 
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What  ought  "  our  house  "  to  be  ? 
Could  any  other  question  be  asked  ad- 
mitting in  its  details  of  such  varied  an- 
swers, —  answers  various  as  the  means, 
the  character,  and  situation  of  different 
individuals  ?  But  there  are  great  wants 
pertaining  to  every  human  being,  into 
which  all  lesser  ones  run.  There  are 
things  in  a  house  that  every  one,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  ought,  according  to  his 
means,  to  seek.  I  think  I  shall  class  them 
according  to  the  elemental  division  of  the 
old  philosophers, — Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and 
Water.  These  form  the  groundwork  of 
this  need  -  be,  —  the  sine  -  qua  -  nons  of  a 
house. 

"  Fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  !  I  don't 
understand,"  said  Jennie. 

"  Wait  a  little  till  you  do,  then,"  said 
I.  "  I  will  try  to  make  my  meaning 
plain." 

The  first  object  of  a  house  is  shelter 
from  the  elements.  This  object  is  effect- 
ed by  a  tent  or  wigwam  which  keeps 
off  rain  and  wind.  The  first  disadvan- 
tage of  this  shelter  is,  that  the  vital  air 
which  you  take  into  your  lungs,  and  on 
the  purity  of  which  depends  the  purity 
of  blood  and  brain  and  nerve,  is  vitiated. 
In  the  wigwam  or  tent  you  are  constant- 
ly taking  in  poison,  more  or  less  active, 
with  every  inspiration.  Napoleon  had 
his  army  sleep  without  tents.  He  stated, 
that,  from  experience,  he  found  it  more 
healthy ;  and  wonderful  have  been  the 
instances  of  delicate  persons  gaining  con- 
stantly in  vigor  from  being  obliged,  in  the 
midst  of  hardships,  to  sleep  constantly 
in  the  open  air.  Now  the  first  problem 
in  house-building  is  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantage of  shelter  with  the  fresh  elas- 
ticity of  out-door  air.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  here  a  treatise  on  ventilation,  but 
merely  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  first  object  of  a  house-builder  or 
contriver  should  be  to  make  a  healthy 
house,  and  the  first  requisite  of  a  healthy 
house  is  a  pure,  sweet,  elastic  air. 
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I  am  in  favor,  therefore,  of  those 
plans  of  house-building  which  h  we  wide 
central  spaces,  whether  halls  or  courts, 
into  which  all  the  rooms  open,  and  which 
necessarily  preserve  a  body  of  fresh  air  for 
the  use  of  them  all.  In  hot  climates  this 
is  the  object  of  the  central  court  which 
cuts  into  the  body  of  the  house,  with  its 
fountain  and  flowers,  and  its  galleries,  in- 
to which  the  various  apartments  open. 
When  people  are  restricted  for  space, 
and  cannot  afford  to  give  up  wide  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  house  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  passage,  this  central  hall  can 
be  made  a  pleasant  sitting-room.  With 
tables,  chairs,  bookcases,  and  sofas  com- 
fortably disposed,  this  ample  central  room 
above  and  below  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  agreeable  lounging-room  of  the 
house ;  while  the  parlors  below  and  the 
chambers  above,  opening  upon  it,  form 
agreeable  withdrawing  -  rooms  for  pur- 
poses of  greater  privacy. 

It  is  customary  with  many  persons  to 
sleep  with  bed  -  room  windows  open,  — 
a  very  imperfect,  and  often  dangerous 
mode  of  procuring  that  supply  of  fresh 
air  which  a  sleeping-room  requires.  In 
a  house  constructed  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, windows  might  be  freely  left  open 
in  these  central  halls,  producing  there  a 
constant  movement  of  air,  and  the  doors 
of  the  bed-rooms  placed  ajar,  when  a  very 
slight  opening  in  the  windows  would  cre- 
ate a  free  circulation  through  the  apart- 
ments. 

In  the  planning  of  a  house,  thought 
should  be  had  as  to  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  the  quarters  from 
which  favoring  breezes  may  be  expected 
should  be  .carefully  considered.  Windows 
should  be  so  arranged  that  draughts  of  air 
can  be  thrown  quite  through  and  across 
the  house.  How  often  have  we  seen  pale 
mothers  and  drooping  babes  fanning  and 
panting  during  some  of  our  hot  days 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  while  the 
breeze  that  should  have  cooled  them  beat 
in  vain  against  a  dead  wall !  One  longs 
sometimes  to  knock  holes  through  parti- 
tions and  let  in  the  air  of  heaven. 

No  other  gift  of  God,  so  precious,  so  in- 
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spiring,  is  treated  with  such  utter  irrev- 
erence and  contempt  in  the  calculations 
of  us  mortals  as  this  same  air  of  heaven. 
A  sermr  Q  on  oxygen,  if  one  had  a  preach- 
er who  understood  the  subject,  might  do 
more  to  repress  sin  than  the  most  ortho- 
dox discourse  to  show  when  and  how  and 
why  sin  came.  A  minister  gets  up  in  a 
crowded  lecture-room,  where  the  mephit- 
ic  air  almost  makes  the  candles  burn  blue, 
and  bewails  the  deadness  of  the  church, 
—  the  church  the  while,  drugged  by  the 
poisoned  air,  growing  sleepier  and  sleep- 
ier, though  they  feel  dreadfully  wicked 
for  being  so. 

Little  Jim,  who,  fresh  from  his  after- 
noon's ramble  in  the  fields,  last  evening 
said  his  prayers  dutifully,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  a  most  Christian  frame,  this 
morning  sits  up  in  bed  with  his  hair  brist- 
ling with  crossness,  strikes  at  his  nurse, 
and  declares  he  won't  say  his  prayers,  — 
that  he  don't  want  to  be  good. .  The  simple 
difference  is,  that  the  child,  having  slept 
in  a  close  box  of  a  room,  his  brain  all 
night  fed  by  poison,  is  in  a  mild  state  of 
moral  insanity.  Delicate  women  remark 
that  it  takes  them  till  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  to  get  up  their  strength  in  the 
morning.  Query,  —  Do  they  sleep  with 
closed  windows  and  doors,  and  with 
heavy  bed-curtains  ? 

The  houses  built  by  our  ancestors  were 
better  ventilated  in  certain  respects  than 
modern  ones,  with  all  their  improvements. 
The  great  central  chimney,  with  its  open 
fireplaces  in  the  different  rooms,  created 
a  constant  current  which  carried  off  foul 
and  vitiated  air.  In  these  days,  how  com- 
mon is  it  to  provide  rooms  with  only  a  flue 
for  a  stove  !  This  flue  is  kept  shut  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  opened  only  to  admit 
a  close  stove,  which  burns  away  the  vital 
portion  of  the  air  quite  as  fast  as  the  oc- 
cupants breathe  it  away.  'The  sealing-up 
of  fireplaces  and  introduction  of  air-tight 
stoves  may,  doubtless,  be  a  saving  of  fuel : 
it  saves,  too,  more  than  that ;  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  cases  it  has  saved 
people  from  all  further  human  wants,  and 
put  an  end  forever  to  any  needs  short  of 
the  six  feet  of -narrow  earth  which  are 


man's  only  inalienable  property.  In  oth- 
er words,  since  the  invention  of  air-tight 
stoves,  thousands  have  died  of  slow  poi- 
son. It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  reflect  up- 
on, that  our  Northern  winters  last  from 
November  to  May,  six  long  months,  in 
which  many  families  confine  themselves 
to  one  room,  of  which  every  window- 
crack  has  been  carefully  calked  to  make 
it  air-tight,  where  an  air-tight  stove  keeps 
the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  between 
eighty  and  ninety,  and  the  inmates  sit- 
ting there  with  all  their  winter  clothes 
on  become  enervated  both  by  the  heat 
and  by  the  poisoned  air,  for  which  there 
is  no  escape  but  the  occasional  opening 
of  a  door. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  result 
of  all  this  is  such  a  delicacy  of  skin  and 
lungs  that  about  half  the  inmates  are 
obliged  to  give  up  going  into  the  open 
air  during  the  six  cold  months,  because 
they  invariably  catch  cold,  if  they  do  so. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cold  caught 
about  the  first  of  December  has  by  the 
first  of  March  become  a  fixed  consump- 
tion, and  that  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
which  ought  to  bring  life  and  health,  in 
so  many  cases  brings  death. 

We  hear  of  the  lean  condition  in  which 
the  poor  bears  emerge  from  their  six- 
months'  wintering,  during  which  they  sub- 
sist on  the  fat  which  they  have  acquired 
the  previous  summer.  Even  so  in  our 
long  winters,  multitudes  of  delicate  peo- 
ple subsist  on  the  daily  waning  strength 
which  they  acquired  in  the  season  when 
windows  and  doors  were  open,  and  fresh 
air  was  a  constant  luxury.  No  wonder  we 
hear  of  spring  fever  and  spring  bilious- 
ness, and  have  thousands  of  nostrums  for 
clearing  the  blood  in  the  spring.  All 
these  things  are  the  pantings  and  pal- 
pitations of  a  system  run  down  under 
slow  poison,  unable  to  get  a  step  far- 
ther. Better,  far  better,  the  old  houses 
of  the  olden  time,  with  their  great  roar- 
in  f  fires:  and  their  bed-rooms  where  the 

O 

snow  came  in  and  the  wintry  winds  whis- 
tled. Then,  to  be  sure,  you  froze  your 
back  while  you  burned  your  face,  your 
water  froze  nightly  in  your  pitcher,  your 
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breath  congealed  in  ice-wreaths  on  the 
blankets,  and  you  could  write  your  name 
on  the  pretty  snow-wreath  that  had  sift- 
ed in  through  the  window-cracks.  But 
you  woke  full  of  life  and  vigor,  —  you 
looked  out  into  whirling  snow  -  storms 
without  a  shiver,  and  thought  nothing 
of  plunging  through  drifts  as  high  as 
your  head  on  your  daily  way  to  school. 
You  jingled  in  sleighs,  you  snowballed, 
you  lived  in  snow  like  a  snow-bird,  and 
your  blood  coursed  and  tingled,  in  full 
tide  of  good,  merry,  real  life,  through 
your  veins,  —  none  of  the  slow  -  creep- 
ing, black  blood  which  clogs  the  brain 
and  lies  like  a  weight  on  the  vital 
wheels  ! 

"Mercy  upon  us,  papa ! "  said  Jennie, 
"  I  hope  we  need  not  go  back  to  such 
houses ! "  f 

*'  No,  my  dear,"  I  replied.  "  I  only  said 
that  such  houses  were  better  than  those 
which  are  all  winter  closed  by  double 
windows  and  burnt-out  air-tight  stoves." 

The  perfect  house  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  escape  of  every  foul 
and  vitiated  particle  of  air  through  one 
opening,  while  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
out-door  air  is  admitted  by  another.  In 
winter,  this  out-door  air  must  pass  through 
some  process  by  which  it  is  brought  up 
to  a  temperate  warmth. 

Take  a  single  room,  and  suppose  on 
one  side  a  current  of  out-door  air  which 
has  been  warmed  by  passing  through  the 
air-chamber  of  a  modern  furnace.  Its 
temperature  need  not  be  above  sixty-five, 
— it  answers  breathing  purposes  better  at 
that.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  let 
there  be  an  open  wood-  or  coal-fire.  One 
cannot  conceive  the  purposes  of  warmth 
and  ventilation  more  perfectly  combin- 
ed. 

Suppose  a  house  with  a  great  central 
hall,  into  which  a  current  of  fresh,  tem- 
perately warmed  air  is  continually  pour- 
ing. Each  chamber  opening  upon  this 
hall  has  a  chimney  up  whose  flue  the  rar- 
efied air  is  constantly  passing,  drawing 
up  with  it  all  the  foul  and  poisonous 


gases.  That  house  is  well  ventilated,  and 
in  a  way  that  need  bring  no  dangerous 
draughts  upon  the  most  delicate  invalid. 
For  the  better  securing  of  privacy  in 
sleeping-rooms,  we  have  seen  two  doors 
employed,  one  of  which  is  .made  with 
slats,  like  a  window-blind,  so  that  air  ia 
freely  transmitted  without  exposing  the 
interior. 

When  we  speak  of  fresh  air,  we  in- 
sist on  the  full  rigor  of  the  term.  It 
must  not  be  the  air  of  a  cellar,  heavily 
laden  with  the  poisonous  nitrogen  of  tur- 
nips and  cabbages,  but  good,  fresh,  out- 
door air  from  a  cold-air  pipe  so  placed  aa 
not  to  get  the  lower  stratum  near  the 
ground,  where  heavy  damps  and  exhala- 
tions collect,  but  high  up  in  just  the  clear- 
est and  most  elastic  region. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  that,  as  all  of  man's  and  woman's  peace 
and  comfort,  all  their  love,  all  their  amia- 
bility, all  their  religion,  have  got  to  come 
to  them,  while  they  live  in  this  world, 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  —  and 
as  black,  uncleansed  blood  acts  on  the 
brain  as  a  poison,  and  as  no  other  than 
black,  uncleansed  blood  can  be  got  by 
the  lungs  out  of  impure  air,  —  the  first 
object  of  the  man  who  builds  a  house  is 
to  secure  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere 
therein. 

Therefore,  in  allotting  expenses,  set 
this  down  as  a  must  -  be :  "  Our  house 
must  have  fresh  air,  —  everywhere,  at 
all  times,  winter  and  summer."  Wheth- 
er we  have  stone  facings  or  no, — wheth- 
er our  parlor  has  cornices  or  marble 
mantels  or  no,  —  whether  our  doors  are 
machine  -  made  or  hand-made.  All  our 
fixtures  shall  be  of  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest, but  we  will  have  fresh  air.  We 
will  open  our  door  with  a  latch  and 
string,  if  we  cannot  afford  lock  and  knob 
and  fresh  air  too,  —  but  in  our  house  we 
will  live  cleanly  and  Christianly.  We 
will  no  more  breathe  the  foul  air  rejected 
from  a  neighbor's  lungs  than  we  will  use 
a  neighbor's  tooth-brush  and  hair-brush. 
Such  is  the  first  essential  of  "  our  house," 
— the  first  great  element  of  human  health 
and  happiness,  —  AIR. 
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"  I  say,  Marianne,"  said  Bob,  "  have 
we  got  fireplaces  in  our  chambers  ?  " 

"  Mamma  took  care  of  that,"  said  Mari- 
anne. 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure,"  said  I,  "  if 
your  mother  has  had  a  hand  in  planning 
your  house,  that  the  ventilation  is  cared 
for." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Bob's  prin- 
cipal idea  in  a  house  had  been  a  Gothic 
library,  and  his  mind  had  labored  more 
on  the  possibility  of  adapting  some  favor- 
ite bits  from  the  baronial  antiquities  to 
modern  needs  than  on  anything  so  terres- 
trial as  air.  Therefore  he  awoke  as  from 
a  dream,  and  taking  two  or  three  mon- 
strous inhalations,  he  seized  the  plans 
and  began  looking  over  them  with  new 
energy.  Meanwhile  I  went  on  with  my 
prelection. 

The  second  great  vital  element  for 
which  provision  must  be  made  in  "  our 
house"  is  FIRE.  By  which  I  do  not 
mean  merely  artificial  fire,  but  fire  in  all 
its  extent  and  branches,  —  the  heavenly 
fire  which  God  sends  us  daily  on  the 
bright  wings  of  sunbeams,  as  well  as  the 
mimic  fires  by  which  we  warm  our  dwell- 
ings, cook  our  food,  and  light  our  nightly 
darkness. 

To  begin,  then,  with  heavenly  fire  or 
sunshine.  If  God's  gift  of  vital  air  is 
neglected  and  undervalued,  His  gift  of 
sunshine  appears  to  be  hated.  There  are 
many  houses  where  not  a  cent  has  been 
expended  on  ventilation,  but  where  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  have  been  freely  lavished 
to  keep  out  the  sunshine.  The  chamber, 
truly,  is  tight  as  a  box,  —  it  has  no  fire- 
place, not  even  a  ventilator  opening  in- 
to the  stove-flue ;  but,  oh,  joy  and  glad- 
ness !  it  has  outside  blinds  and  inside  fold- 
ing-shutters, so  that  in  the  brightest  of 
days  we  may  create  there  a  darkness  that 
may  be  felt.  To  observe  the  generality  of 
New-England  houses,  a  spectator  might 
imagine  that  they  were  planned  for  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  great  object  is  to 
keep  out  a  furnace-draught  of  burning  air. 

But  let  us  look  over  the  months  of  our 
calendar.  In  which  of  them  do  we  not 


need  fires  on  our  hearths  ?  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  from  October  to  June 
all  families,  whether  they  actually  have 
it  or  not,  would  be  the  more  comfortable 
for  a  morning  and  evening  fire.  For 
eight  months  in  the  year  the  weather 
varies  on  the  scale  of  cool,  cold,  colder, 
and  freezing  ;  and  for  all  the  four  other 
months  what  is  the  number  of  days  that 
really  require  the  torrid-zone  system  of 
shutting  up  houses  ?  We  all  know  that 
extreme  heat  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule. 

Yet  let  anybody  travel,  as  I  did  last 
year,  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, and  observe  the  houses.  All  clean  and 
white  and  neat  and  well-to-do,  with  their 
turfy  yards  and  their  breezy  great  elms, 
— but  all  shut  up  from  basement  to  attic, 
as  if  the  inmates  had  all  sold  out  and 
g^ie  to  China.  Not  a  window-blind  open 
above  or  below.  Is  the  house  inhabited  ? 
No,  —  yes,  —  there  is  a  faint  stream  of 
blue  smoke  from  the  kitchen  -  chimney, 
and  half  a  window -blind  open  in  some 
distant  back-part  of  the  house.  They  are 
living  there  in  the  dim  shadows,  bleach- 
ing like  potato-sprouts  in  the  cellar. 

"  I  can  tell  you  why  they  do  it,  papa," 
said  Jennie,  — "  it  '9  the  flies,  and  flies 
are  certainly  worthy  to  be  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  I  can't  myself  blame 
people  that  shut  up  their  rooms  and 
darken  their  houses  in  fly-time,— do  you, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  Not  in  extreme  cases ;  though  I  think 
there  is  but  a  short  season  when  this  is 
necessary ;  yet  the  habit  of  shutting  up 
lasts  the  year  round,  and  gives  to  New- 
England  villages  that  dead,  silent,  cold, 
uninhabited  look  -which  is  so  peculiar." 

"  The  one  fact  that  a  traveller  would 
gather  in  passing  through  our  villages 
would  be  this,"  said  I,  "  that  the  people 
live  in  their  houses  and  in  the  dark. 
Rarely  do  you  see  doors  and  windows 
open,  people  sitting  at  them,  chairs  in 
the  yard,  and  signs  that  the  inhabitants 
are  living  out-of-doors." 

"  Well,"  said  Jennie,  "  I  have  told  you 
why,  for  I  have  been  at  Uncle  Peter's 
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in  summer,  and  aunt  does  her  spring- 
cleaning  in  May,  and  then  she  shuts  all 
the  blinds  and /drops  all  the  curtains, 
and  the  house  stays  clean  till  October. 
That 's  the  whole  of  it.  If  she  had  all 
her  windows  open,  there  would  be  paint 
and  windows  to  be  cleaned  every  week, 
— and  who  is  to  do  it  ?  For  my  part,  I 
can't  much  blame  her." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  living  in 
the  dark,  even  if  the  great  object  of  ex- 
istence were  to  be  rid  of  flies.  I  remem- 
ber, during  this  same  journey,  stopping 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  country  boarding- 
house  which  was  dark  as  Egypt  from  cel- 
lar to  garret.  The  long,  dim,  gloomy  din- 
ing-room was  first  closed  by  outside  blinds, 
and  then  by  impenetrable  paper  cur- 
tains, notwithstanding  which  it  swarmed 
and  buzzed  like  a  beehive.  You  found 
where  the  cake-plate  was  by  the  buzz 
which  your  hand  made,  if  you  chanced 
to  reach  in  that  direction.  It  was  dis- 
agreeable, because  in  the  darkness  flies 
could  not  always  be  distinguished  from 
huckleberries ;  and  I  could  n't  help  wish- 
ing, that,  since  we  must  have  the  flies,  we 
might  at  least  have  the  light  and  air  to 
console  us  under  them.  People  darken 
their  rooms  and  shut  up  every  avenue 
of  out-door  enjoyment,  and  sit  and  think 
of  nothing  but  flies ;  in  fact,  flies  are  all 
they  have  left.  No  wonder  they  be- 
come morbid  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  now,  papa  talks  just  like  a 
man, — does  n't  he  ?  "  said  Jennie.  "  He 
has  n't  the  responsibility  of  keeping  things 
clean.  I  wonder  what  he  would  do,  if  he 
were  a  housekeeper." 

"  Do  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could.  I  would  shut  my  eyes 
on  fly-specks,  and  open  them  on  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature.  I  would  let  the  cheerful 
sun  in  all  day  long,  in  all  but  the  few 
summer  days  when  coolness  is  the  one 
thing  needful :  those  days  may  be  soon 
numbered  every  year.  I  would  make 
a  calculation  in  the  spring  how  much*  it 
would  cost  to  hire  a  woman  to  keep  my 
windows  and  paint  clean,  and  I  would 
do  with  one  less  gown  and  have  her ; 


and  when  I  had  spent  all  I  could  afford 
on  cleaning  windows  and  paint,  I  would 
harden  my  heart  and  turn  off  my  eyes, 
and  enjoy  my  sunshine  and  my  fresh  air, 
my  breezes,  and  all  that  can  be  seen 
through  the  picture-windows  of  an  open, 
airy  house,  and  snap  my  fingers  at  the 
flies.  There  you  have  it." 

"  Papa's  hobby  is  sunshine,"  said  Ma- 
rianne. 

"Why  should 'n't  it  be?  Was  God 
mistaken,  when  He  made  the  sun  ?  Did 
He  make  him  for  us  to  hold  a  life's  battle 
with  ?  Is  that  vital  power  which  red- 
dens the  cheek  of  the  peach  and  pours 
sweetness  through  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  no  use  to  us  ?  Look  at  plants  that 
grow  without  sun,  — wan,  pale,  long-vis- 
aged, holding  feeble,  imploring  hands 
of  supplication  towards -the  light.  Can 
human  beings  afford  to  throw  away  a 
vitalizing  force  so  pungent,  so  exhilarat- 
ing ?  You  remember  the  experiment  of 
a  prison,  where  one  row  of  cells  had  dai- 
ly sunshine,  and  the  others  none.  With 
the  same  regimen,  the  same  cleanliness, 
the  same  care,  the  inmates  of  the  sun- 
less cells  were  visited  with  sickness  and 
death  in  double  measure.  Our  whole 
population  in  New  England  are  groan- 
ing and  suffering  under  afflictions,  the 
result  of  a  depressed  vitality,  —  neural- 
gia, with  a  -new  ache  for  every  day  of 
the  year,  rheumatism,  consumption,  gen- 
eral debility;  for  all  these  a  thousand 
nostrums  are  daily  advertised,  and  mon- 
ey enough  is  spent  on  them  to  equip  an 
army,  while  we  are  fighting  against,  wast- 
ing, and  throwing  away  with  both  hands 
that  blessed  influence  which  comes  near- 
est to  pure  vitality  of  anything  God  has 
given. 

"  Who  is  it  that  the  Bible  describes  as 
a  sun,  arising  with  healing  in  his  wings  ? 
Surely,  that  sunshine  which  is  the  chosen 
type  and  image  of  His  love  must  be  heal- 
ing through  all  the  recesses  of  our  daily 
life,  drying  damp  and  mould,  defending 
from  moth  and  rust,  sweetening  ill  smells, 
clearing  from  the  nerves  the  vapors  of 
melancholy,  making  life  cheery.  If  I  did 
not  know  Him,  I  should  certainly  adore 
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and  worship  the  sun,  the  most  blessed  and 
beautiful  image  of  Him  among  things  vis- 
ible. In  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  day  of 
God's  wrath,  there  was  darkness,  but  in 
the  land  of  Goshen  there  was  light.  I 
am  a  Goshenite,  and  mean  to  walk  in  the 
light,  and  forswear  the  works  of  darkness. 
—But  to  proceed  with  our  reading." 

"  Our  house  "  shall  be  set  on  a  south- 
east line,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
sunless  room  in  it,  and  windows  shall  be 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  traversed  and 
transpierced  through  and  through  with 
those  bright  shafts  of  life  which  come 
straight  from  God. 

"  Our  house  "  shall  not  be  blockaded 
with  a  dank,  dripping  mass  of  shrubbery 
set  plumb  against  the  windows,  keeping 
out  light  and  air.  There  shall  be  room 
all  round  it  for  breezes  to  sweep,  and 
sunshine  to  sweeten  and  dry  and  vivify ; 
and  I  would  warn  all  good  souls  who  be- 
gin life  by  setting  out  two  little  ever- 
green-trees within  a  foot  of  each  of  their 
front-windows,  that  these  trees  will  grow 
and  increase  till  their  front-rooms  will  be 
brooded  over  by  a  sombre,  stifling  shadow 
fit  only  for  ravens  to  croak  in. 

One  would  think,  by  the  way  some 
people  hasten  to  convert  a  very  narrow 
front-yard  into  a  dismal  jungle,  that  the 
only  danger  of  our  New-EngJand  climate 
was  sunstroke.  Ah,  in  those  drizzling 
months  which  form  at  least  one-half  of 
our  life  here,  what  sullen,  censorious, 
uncomfortable,  unhealthy  thoughts  are 
bred  of  living  in  dark,  chilly  rooms,  be- 
hind such  dripping  thickets  !  Our  neigh- 
bors' faults  assume  a  deeper  hue,  —  life 
seems  a  dismal  thing, — our  very  religion 
grows  mouldy. 

My  idea  of  a  house  is,  that,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  shelter  and  reasonable 
privacy,  it  should  give  you  on  first  en- 
tering an  open,  breezy,  out-door  freshness 
of  sensation.  Every  window  should  be 
a  picture ;  sun  and  trees  and  clouds  and 
green  grass  should  seem  never  to  be  far 
from  us.  "  Our  house  "  may  shade,  but 
not  darken  us.  "  Our  house  "  shall  have 
bow-windows,  many,  sunny,  and  airy, — 


not  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  and 
shut  up,  but  to  be  open  and  enjoyed. 
There  shall  be  long  verandas  above  and 
below,  where  invalids  may  walk  dry-shod, 
and  enjoy  open-air  recreation  in  wettest 
weather.  In  short,  I  will  try  to  have 
"  our  house  "  combine  as  far  as  possible 
the  sunny,  joyous,  fresh  life  of  a  gypsy 
in  the  fields  and  woods  with  the  quiet 
and  neatness  and  comfort  and  shelter 
of  a  roof,  rooms,  floors,  and  carpets. 

After  heavenly  fire,  I  have  a  word 
to  say  of  earthly,  artificial  fires.  Fur- 
naces, whether  of  hot  water,  steam,  or 
hot  air,  are  all  healthy  and  admirable 
provisions  for  warming  our  houses  dur- 
ing the  eight  or  nine  months  of  our  year 
that  we  must  have  artificial  heat,  if 
only,  as  I  have  said,  fireplaces  keep  up 
a  current  of  ventilation. 

The  kitchen-range  with  its  water-back 
I  humbly  salute.  It  is  a  great  throbbing 
heart,  and  sends  its  warm  tides  of  cleans- 
ing, comforting  fluid  all  through  the 
house.  One  could  wish  that  this  friend- 
ly dragon  could  be  in  some  way  moder- 
ated in  his  appetite  for  coal,  —  he  does 
consume  without  mercy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, —  but  then,  great  is  the  work  he 
has  to  do.  At  any  hour  of  day  or  night 
in  the  most  distant  part  of  your  house,  you 
have  but  to  turn  a  stop-cock  and  your 
red  dragon  sends  you  hot  water  for  your 
needs ;  your  washing-day  becomes  a  mere 
play-day ;  your  pantry  has  its  ever-ready 
supply;  and  then,  by  a  little  judicious 
care  in  arranging  apartments  and  econ- 
omizing heat,  a  range  may  make  two 
or  three  chambers  comfortable  in  winter 
weather.  A  range  with  a  water-back  ia 
among  the  must-bes  in  "  our  house." 

Then,  as  to  the  evening  light,— I  know 
nothing  as  yet  better  than  gas,  where  it 
can  be  had.  I  would  certainly  not  have 
a  house  without  it.  The  great  objection 
to  it  is  the  danger  of  its  escape  through 
imperfect  fixtures.  But  it  must  not  do 
this :  a  fluid  that  kills  a  tree  or  a  plant 
with  one  breath  must  certainly  be  a  dan- 
gerous ingredient  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
if  admitted  into  houses,  must  be  intro- 
duced with  every  safeguard. 
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There  are  families  living  in  the  coun- 
try who  make  their  own  gas  by  a  very 
simple  process.  This  is  worth  an  inquiry 
from  those  who  build.  There  are  also 
contrivances  now  advertised,  with  good 
testimonials,  of  domestic  machines  for  gen- 
erating gas,  said  to  be  perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple to  be  managed,  and  producing  a  light 
superior  to  that  of  the  city  gas-works. 
This  also  is  worth  an  inquiry,  when  "our 
house  "  is  to  be  in  the  country. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  next  great  vi- 
tal element  for  which  "  our  house  "  must 
provide,  —  WATER.  "  Water,  water  ev- 
erywhere,"—it  must  be  plentiful,  it  must 
be  easy  to  get  at,  it  must  be  pure.  Our 
ancestors  had  some  excellent  ideas  in 
home-living  and  house-building.  Their 
houses  were,  generally  speaking,  very  sen- 
sibly contrived,  —  roomy,  airy,  and  com- 
fortable ;  but  in  their  water-arrangements 
they  had  little  mercy  on  womankind.  The 
well  was  out  in  the  yard ;  and  in  winter 
one  must  flounder  through  snow  and 
bring  up  the  ice-bound  bucket,  before 
one  could  fill  the  tea-kettle  for  breakfast. 
For  a  sovereign  princess  of  the  republic 
this  was  hardly  respectful  or  respecta- 
ble. Wells  have  come  somewhat  near- 
er in  modern  times ;  but  the  idea  of  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water  by  the 
simple-  turning  of  a  stop -cock  has  not 
yet  visited  the  great  body  of  our  houses. 
Were  we  free  to  build  "  our  house  "  just 
as  we  wish  it,  there  should  be  a  bath- 
room to  every  two  or  three  inmates,  and 
the  hot  and  cold  water  should  circulate 
to  every  chamber. 

Among  our  must-be^  we  would  lay 
by  a  generous  sum  for  plumbing.  Let 
us  have  our  bath-rooms,  and  our  ar- 
rangements for  cleanliness  and  health 
in  kitchen  and  pantry;  and  afterwards 
let  the  quality  of  our  lumber  and  the 
style  of  our  finishings  be  according  to  the 
sum  we  have  left.  The  power  to  com- 
mand a  warm  bath  in  a  house  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night  is  better  in  bringing 
up  a  family  of  children  than  any  amount 
of  ready  medicine.  In  three-quarters  of 
childish  ailments  the  warm  bath  is  an  al- 


most immediate  remedy.  Bad  colds,  in- 
cipient fevers,  rheumatisms,  convulsions, 
neuralgias  innumerable,  are  washed  off  in 
their  first  beginnings,  and  run  down  the 
lead  pipes  into  oblivion.  Have,  then, 
O  friend,  all  the  water  in  your  house 
that  you  can  afibrd,  and  enlarge  your 
ideas  of  the  worth  of  it,  that  you  -may 
afford  a  great  deal.  A  bathing -room 
is  nothing  to  you  that  requires  an  hour 
of  lifting  and  fire  -  making  to  prepare  it 
for  use.  The  apparatus  is  too  cumbrous, 
—  you  do  not  turn  to  it.  But  when 
your  chamber  opens  upon  a  neat,  quiet 
little  nook,  and  you  have  only  to  turn 
your  stop-cocks  and  all  is  ready,  your 
remedy  is  at  hand, —  you  use  it  con- 
stantly. You  are  waked  in  the  night  by 
a  scream,  and  find  little  Tom  sitting  up, 
wild  with  burning  fever.  In  three  min- 
utes he  is  in  the  bath,  quieted  and  comfort- 
able ;  you  get  him  back,  cooled  and  tran- 
quil, to  his  little  crib,  and  in  the  morning 
he  wakes  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Why  should  not  so  invaluable  and 
simple  a  remedy  for  disease,  such  a  pre- 
servative of  health,  such  a  comfort,  such 
a  stimulus,  be  considered  as  much  a  mat- 
ter-of-course in  a  house  as  a  kitchen- 
chimney  ?  At  least  there  should  be  one 
bath-room  always  in  order,  so  arranged 
that  all  the  family  can  have  access  to  it, 
if  one  canqot  afford  the  luxury  of  many. 

A  house  in  which  water  is  universally 
and  skilfully  distributed  is  so  much  easi- 
er to  take  care  of  as  almost  to  verify  the 
saying  of  a  friend,  that  his  house  was  so 
contrived  that  it  did  its  own  work :  one 
had  better  do  without  carpets  on  the 
floors,  without  stuffed  sofas  and  rocking- 
chairs,  and  secure  this. 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  you 
have  made  out  all  your  four  elements  in 
your  house  except  one.  I  can't  imagine 
what  you  want  of  earth." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Jennie,  "  that  the 
less  of  our  common  mother  we  had  in  our 
houses,  the  better  housekeepers  we  were." 

"  My  dears,"  said  I,  "  we  philosophers 
must  give  an  occasional  dip  into  the  mys- 
tical, and  say  something  apparently  ab- 
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surd  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  that 
we  mean  nothing  in  particular  by  it.  It 
gives  common  people  an  idea  of  our  sa- 
gacity, to  find  how  clear  we  come  out 
of  our  apparent  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities. Listen." 

For  the  fourth  requisite  of  "  our  house," 
EARTH,  let  me  point  you  to  your  mother's 
plant-window,  and  beg  you  to  remember 
the  fact  that  through  our  long,  dreary  win- 
ters we  are  never  a  month  without  flow- 
ers, and  the  vivid  interest  which  always 
attaches  to  growing  things.  The  perfect 
house,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  combine  as 
many  of  the  advantages  of  living  out  of 
doors  as  may  be  consistent  with  warmth 
and  shelter,  and  one  of  these  is  the  sym- 
pathy with  green  and  growing  things. 
Plants  are  nearer  in  their  relations  to  hu- 
man health  and  vigor  than  is  often  im- 
agined. The  cheerfulness  that  well-kept 
plants  impart  to  a  room  comes  not  mere- 
ly from  gratification  of  the  eye, — there  is 
a  healthful  exhalation  from  them,  they  are 
a  corrective  of  the  impurities  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Plants,  too,  are  valuable  as  tests 
of  the  vitality  of  the  atmosphere ;  their 
drooping  and  failure  convey  to  us  infor- 
mation that  something  is  amiss  with  it. 
A  lady  once  told  me  that  she  could  never 
raise  plants  in  her  parlors  on  account  of 
the  gas  and  anthracite  coal.  J  answered, 
"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  live  and  bring 
up  your  children  in  an  atmosphere  which 
blights  your  plants  ?  "  If  the  gas  escapes 
from  the  pipes,  and  the  red  -  hot  an- 
thracite coal  or  the  red-hot  air-tight 
stove  burns  out  all  the  vital  part  of  the 
air,  so  that  healthy  plants  in  a  few  days 
wither  and  begin  to  drop  their  leaves, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  air  must  be  looked 
to  and  reformed.  It  is  a  fatal  augury 
for  a  room  that  plants  cannot  be  made 
to  thrive  in  it.  Plants  should  not  turn 
pale,  be  long -jointed,  long -leaved,  and 
spindling ;  and  where  they  grow  in  this 
way,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  a 
want  of  vitality  for  human  beings.  But 
where  plants  appear  as  they  do  in  the 
open  air,  with  vigorous,  stocky  growth, 
and  short  -  stemmed,  deep  -  green  leaves, 


we  may  believe  the  conditions  of  that  at- 
mosphere are  healthy  for  human  lungs. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  the  custom 
of  plant-growing  has  spread  through  our 
country.  In  how  many  farm-house  win- 
dows do  we  see  petunias  and  nasturtiums 
vivid  with  bloom  while  snows  are  whirl- 
ing without,  and  how  much  brightness 
have  those  cheap  enjoyments  shed  on  the 
lives  of  those  who  cared  for  them  !  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  human  being 
who  would  not  become  a  passionate  lover 
of  plants,  if  circumstances  once  made  it 
imperative  to  tend  upon,  and  watch  the 
growth  of  one.  The  history  of  Picciola 
for  substance  has  been  lived  over  and 
over  by  many  a  man  and  woman  who 
once  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticle of  plant-love  in  their  souls.  But 
to  the  proper  care  of  plants  in  pots  there 
are  many  hindrances  and  drawbacks. 
The  dust  chokes  the  little  pores  of  their 
green  lungs,  and  they  require  constant 
showering ;  and  to  carry  all  one's  plants 
to  a  sink  or  porch  for  this  purpose  is  a 
labor  which  many  will  not  endure.  Con- 
sequently plants  often  do  not  get  a  show- 
ering once  a  month.  We  should  try  to 
imitate  more  closely  the  action  of  Mother 
Nature,  who  washes  every  green  child  of 
hers  nightly  with  dews,  which  lie  glitter- 
ing on  its  leaves  till  morning. 

"  Yes,  there  it  is ! "  said  Jennie.  "  I 
think  I  could  manage  with  plants,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  eternal  showering  and 
washing  they  seem  to  require  to  keep 
them  fresh.  They  are  always  tempting 
one  to  spatter  the  carpet  and  surround- 
ing furniture,  which  are  not  equally  ben- 
efited by  the  libation." 

"It  is  partly  for  that  very  reason,"  I 
replied,  "that  the  plan  of 'our  house' 
provides  for  the  introduction  of  Mother 
Earth,  as  you  will  see." 
• 

A  perfect  house,  according  to  my  idea, 
should  always  include  in  it  a  little  com- 
partment where  plants  can  be  kept,  can 
be  watered,  can  be  defended  from  the 
dust,  and  have  the  sunshine  and  all  the 
conditions  of  growth. 
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People  have  generally  supposed  a  con- 
servatory to  be  one  of  the  last  trap*- 
pings  of  wealth,  —  something  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  those  in  modest  circum- 
stances. But  is  this  so  ?  You  have  a 
bow-window  in  your  parlor.  Leave  out 
the  flooring,  fill  the  space  with  rich  earth, 
close  it  from  the  parlor  by  glass  doors, 
and  you  have  room  for  enough  plants 
and  flowers  to  keep  you  gay  and  happy 
all  winter.  If  on  the  south  side,  where 
the  sunbeams  have  power,  it  requires  no 
heat  but  that  which  warms  the  parlor, 
and  the  comfort  of  it  is  incalculable,  and 
the  expense  a  mere  trifle  greater  than 
that  of  the  bow-window  alone. 

In  larger  houses  a  larger  space  might 
be  appropriated  in  this  way.  We  will 
not  call  it  a  conservatory,  because  that 
name  suggests  ideas  of  gardeners  and 
mysteries  of  culture  and  rare  plants  which 
bring  all  sorts  of  care  and  expense  in 
their  train.  We  would  rather  call  it 
a  greenery,  a  room  floored  with  earth, 
with  glass  sides  to  admit  the  sun,  —  and 
let  it  open  on  as  many  other  rooms  of 
the  house  as  possible. 

Why  should  not  the  dining-room  and 
parlor  be  all  winter  connected  by  a  spot 


of  green  and  flowers,  with  plants,  mosses, 
and  femis  for  the  shadowy  portions,  and 
such  simple  blooms  as  petunias  and  nas- 
turtiums garlanding  the  sunny  portion 
near  the  windows  ?  If  near  the  water- 
works, this  greenery  might  be  enlivened 
by  the  play  of  a  fountain,  whose  constant 
spray  would  give  that  softness  to  the  air 
which  is  so  often  burned  away  by  the 
dry  heat  of  the  furnace. 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  papa,  that 
houses  built  in  this  way  are  a  practi- 
cal result  to  be  aimed  at  ?  "  said  Jennie. 
"  To  me  it  seems  like  a  dream  of  the  Al- 
hambra." 

"  Yet  I  happen  to  have  seen  real  peo- 
ple in  our  day  living  in  just  such  a  house," 
said  I.  "I  could  point  you,  this  very 
hour,  to  a  cottage,  which  in  style  of  build- 
ing is  the  plainest  possible,  which  unites 
many  of  the  best  ideas  of  a  true  house. 
My  dear,  can  you  sketch  the  ground- 
plan  of  that  house  we  saw  in  Brigh- 
ton ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  my  wife,  after  a  few 
dashes  with  her  pencil,  — "  an  inexpen- 
sive house,  yet  one  of  the  pleasantest  I 
ever  saw." 
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"  This  cottage,  which  might,  at  the  rate 
of  prices  before  the  war,  have  been  built 
for  five  thousand  dollars,  has  many  of 
the  requirements  which  I  seek  for  a 
house.  It  has  two  stories,  and  a  tier  of 
very  pleasant  attic  -  rooms,  two  bathing- 
rooms,  and  the  water  carried  into  each 
story.  The  parlor  and  dining-room  both 


look  into  a  little  bower,  where  a  fountain 
is  ever  playing  into  a  little  marble  basin, 
and  which  all  the  year  through  has  its 
green  and  bloom.  It  is  heated  simply 
from  the  furnace  by  a  register,  like  any 
other  room  of  the  bouse,  and  requires 
no  more  care  than  a  delicate  woman 
could  easily  give.  The  brightness  and 
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cheerfulness  it  brings  during  our  long, 
dreary  winters  is  incredible." 

But  one  caution  is  necessary  in  all 
such  appendages.  The  earth  must  be 
thoroughly  underdraiued  to  prevent  the 
vapors  of  stagnant  water,  and  have  a  large 
admixture  of  broken  charcoal  to  obviate 
the  consequences  of  vegetable  decompo- 
sition. Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
there  be  no  leaves  left  to  fall  and  decay 
on  the  ground,  since  vegetable  exhala- 
tions poison  the  air.  With  these  precau- 
tions such  a  plot  will  soften  and  purify 
the  air  of  a  house. 

.  Where  the  means  do  not  allow  even 
so  small  a  conservatory,  a  recessed  win- 
dow might  be  fitted  with  a  deep  box, 
which  should  have  a  drain-pipe  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  thick  layer  of  broken  char- 
coal and  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of  fine 
wood-soil  and  sand  for  the  top  stratum. 
Here  ivies  may  be  planted,  which  will 
run  and  twine  and  strike  their  little  ten- 
drils here  and  there,  and  give  the  room  in 
time  the  aspect  of  a  bower ;  the  various 
greenhouse  nasturtiums  will  make  winter 
gorgeous  with  blossoms.  In  windows  un- 
blest  by  sunshine  —  and,  alas,  such  are 
many ! — one  can  cultivate  ferns  and  moss- 
es ;  the  winter  -  growing  ferns,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  can  be  mixed 
with  mosses  and  woodland  flowers. 

Early  in  February,  when  the  cheer- 
less frosts  of  winter  seem  most  wearisome, 
the  common  blue  violet,  wood-anemone, 
hepatica,  or  rock  -  columbine,  if  planted 
in  this  way,  will  begin  to  bloom.  The 
common  partridge  -  berry,  with  its  bril- 
liant scarlet  fruit  and  dark  green  leaves, 
will  also  grow  finely  in  such  situations, 
and  have  a  beautiful  effect.  These  things 
require-  daily  showering  to  keep  them 
fresh,  and  the  moisture  arising  from  them 
will  soften  and  freshen  the  too  dry  air  of 
heated  winter  rooms.  *u-  s 

Thus  I  have  been  through  my  four 
essential  elements  in  house  -  building, 
— air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  I  would 
provide  for  these  before  anything  else. 
After  they  are  secured,  I  would  gratify 


my  taste  and  fancy  as  far  as  possible  in 
other  ways.  I  quite  agree  with  Bob  in 
hating  commonplace  houses,  and  long- 
ing for  some  little  bit  of  architectural 
effect,  and  I  grieve  profoundly  that  every 
step  in  that  direction  must  cost  so  much. 
I  have  also  a  taste  for  niceness  of  finish. 
I  have  no  objection  to  silver-plated  door- 
locks  and  hinges,  none  to  windows  which 
are  an  entire  plate  of  clear  glass  ;  I  con- 
gratulate neighbors  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  get  them,  and  after  I 
had  put  all  the  essentials  into  a  house, 
I  would  have  these  too,  if  I  had  the 
means. 

But  if  all  my  wood-work  were  to  be 
without  groove  or  moulding,  if  my  man- 
tels were  to  be  of  simple  wood,  if  my 
doors  were  all  to  be  machine  -  made, 
and  my  lumber  of  the  second  quality,  I 
would  have  my  bath-rooms,  my  conser- 
vatory, my  sunny  bow  -  windows,  and 
my  perfect  ventilation,  —  and  my  house 
would  then  be  so  pleasant,  and  every 
one  in  it  in  such  a  cheerful  mood,  that 
it  would  verily  seem  to  be  ceiled  with 
cedar. 

Speaking  of  ceiling  with  cedar,  I  have 
one  thing  more  to  say.  We  Americans 
have  a  country  abounding  in  beautiful 
timber,  of  whose  beauties  we  know  noth- 
ing, on  account  of  the  pernicious  and 
stupid  habit  of  covering  it  with  white 
paint. 

*  The  celebrated  zebra -wood  with  its 
golden  stripes  cannot  exceed  in  quaint 
beauty  the  grain  of  unpainted  chestnut, 
prepared  simply  with  a  coat  or  two  of 
oil.  The  butternut  has  a  rich  golden 
brown,  the  very  darling  color  of  paint- 
ers,—a  shade  so  rich,  and  grain  so  beau- 
tiful, that  it  is  of  itself  as  charming  to 
look  at  as  a  rich  picture.  The  black- 
walnut,  with  its  heavy  depth  of  tone, 
works  in  well  as  an  adjunct ;  and  as  to 
oak,  what  can  we  say  enough  of  its  quaint 
and  many  shadings  ?  Even  common  pine, 
which  has  been  considered  not  decent  to 
look  upon  till  hastily  shrouded  in  a  friend- 
ly blanket  of  white  paint,  has,  when  oil- 
ed and  varnished,  the  beauty  of  satin- 
wood.  The  second  quality  of  pine,  which 
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has  what  are  called  shakes  in  it,  under 
this  mode  of  treatment  often  shows  clouds 
and  veins  equal  in  beauty  to  the  choi- 
cest woods.  The  cost  of  such  a  finish  is 
greatly  less  than  that  of  the  old  method, 
and  it  saves  those  days  and  weeks  of 
cleaning  which  are  demanded  by  white 
paint,  while  its  general  tone  is  softer  and 
more  harmonious.  Experiments  in  color 
may  be  tried  in  the  combination  of  these 
•woods,  which  at  small  expense  produce 
the  most  charming  effects. 

As  to  paper-hangings,  we  are  proud  to 
say  that  our  American  manufacturers  now 
furnish  all  that  can  be  desired.  There 
are  some  branches  of  design  where  ar- 
tistic, ingenious  France  must  still  ex- 
cel us,  —  but  whoso  has  a  house  to  fit 
up,  let  him  first  look  at  what  his  own 
country  has  to  show,  and  he  will  be  as- 
tonished. , 

There  is  one  topic  in  house-building 
on  which  I  would  add  a  few  words.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  and  keeping  good 
servants,  which  must  long  be  one  of  our 
chief  domestic  troubles,  warns  us  so  to 
arrange  our  houses  that  we  shall  need  as 
few  as  possible.  There  is  the  greatest 
conceivable  difference  in  the  planning 
and  building  of  houses  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  which  will  be  necessary  to  keep 


them  in  respectable  condition.  Some 
houses  require  a  perfect  staff  of  house- 
maids ;  —  there  are  plated  hinges  to  be 
rubbed,  paint  to  be  cleaned,  with  intri- 
cacies of  moulding  and  carving  which 
daily  consume  hours  of  dusting  to  pre- 
serve them  from  a  slovenly  look.  Sim- 
ple finish,  unpainted  wood,  a  general  dis- 
tribution of  water  through  the  dwelling, 
will  enable  a  very  large  house  to  be  cared 
for  by  one  pair  of  hands,  and  yet  main- 
tain a  creditable  appearance. 

In  kitchens  one  servant  may  perform 
the  work  of  two  by  a  close  packing  of 
all  the  conveniences  for  cooking  and  such 
arrangements  as  shall  save  time  and  steps. 
Washing-day  may  be  divested  of  its  ter- 
rors by  suitable  provisions  for  water,  hot 
and  cold,  by  wringers,  which  save  at  once 
the  strength  of  the  linen  and  of  the  laun- 
dress, and  by  drying  -  closets  connected 
with  ranges,  where  articles  can  in  a  few 
moments  be  perfectly  dried.  These,  with 
the  use  of  a  small  mangle,  such  as  is 
now  common  in  America,  reduce  the  la- 
bors of  the  laundry  one-half. 

There  are  many  more  things  which 
might  be  said  of  "  our  house,"  and  Chris- 
topher may,  perhaps,  find  some  other  op- 
portunity to  say  them.  For  the  present 
his  pen  is  tired  and  ceaseth. 
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POOR  Rachel,  passing  slowly  away 
from  the  world  that  had  so  applauded 
her  hollow,  but  brilliant  career,  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  death  in  reflecting  that  she 
should  so  soon  be  given  over  to 'the  worms 
and  the  biographers.  Fortunate  Rachel, 
resting  in  serene  confidence  that  the  two 
would  be  fellow-laborers !  It  is  the  un- 
happy fate  of  her  survivors  to  have  reach- 
ed a  day  in  which  biographers  have  grown 
impatient  of  the  decorous  delay  which 
their  lowly  coadjutors  demand.  They 
can  no  longer  wait  for  the  lingering  soul 


to  yield  up  its  title-deeds  before  they 
enter  in  and  take  possession ;  but,  fir- 
ed with  an  evil  energy,  they  outstrip 
the  worms  and  torment  us  before  the 
time.  » 

Curiosity  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
heaven;appointed  passions  of  the  human 
animal.  Dear  to  the  heart  of  man  has 
ever  been  his  neighbor's  business.  Pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  woman  is  the  linen- 
closet  of  that  neighbor's  wife.  During 
its  tender  teething  infancy,  the  world's 
sobs  could  always  be  soothed  into  smiles 
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by  an  open  bureau  with  large  liberty  to 
upheave  its  contents  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation-stone. As  the  infant  world  as- 
cended from  cambric  and  dimity  to 
broadcloth  and  crinoline,  its  propensity 
for  investigation  grew  stronger.  It  loved 
not  bureaus  less,  but  a  great  many  other 
things  more.  What  sad  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  had  this  passion  been 
left  to  forage  for  itself,  no  one  can  tell. 
But,  by  the  wonderful  principle  of  adap- 
tation which  obtains  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, the  love  of  receiving  information 
is  met  and  mastered  by  the  love  of  im- 
parting information.  As  much  pleasure 
as  it  gives  Angelina  to  learn  how  many 
towels  and  table-cloths  go  into  Seraphina's 
wedding-outfit,  so  much,  yea,  more,  swells 
in  Cherubella's  bosom  at  being  able  to 
present  to  her  friend  this  apple  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  The  worthy  Muggins 
finds  no  small  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
his  overcoat  and  umbrella  from  the  front 
entry  in  the  exhilaration  he  experiences 
while  relating  to  each  member  of  his 
ever-revolving  circle  of  friends  the  details 
of  his  loss,  —  the  suspicion,  the  search, 
the  certainty,  —  the  conjectures,  sugges- 
tions, and  emotions  of  himself  and  his 
family. 

Hence  these  tears  which  we  are  about 
to  shed.  For,  betwixt  the  love  of  hearing 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  love  of  telling,  on 
the  other,  small  space  remains  on  which 
one  may  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  his 
foot  and  feel  safe  from  the  spoiler.  There 
is  of  course  a  legitimate  gratification  for 
every  legitimate  desire,  —  the  desire  to 
know  our  neighbors'  affairs  among  others. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  this  gratification, 
and  it  is  hinted  at  by  legal  enactments. 
The  law  justly  enough  bounds  a  man's 
power  over  his  possessions.  For  twenty- 
one  years  after  his  generation  has  passed 
away,  his  dead  hand  may  rule  the  wealth 
which  its  living  skill  amassed.  Then  it 
dies  another  death,  draws  back  into  a 
deeper  grave,  and  has  henceforth  no  more 
power  than  any  sister-clod.  But,  except 
as  a  penalty  for  crime,  the  law  awards  to 
a  man  right  to  his  own  possessions  through 
life ;  and  the  personal  facts  and  circum- 


stances of  his  life  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered among  his  closest,  most  inaliena- 
ble possessions. 

Alas,  that  the  times  are  changed,  and 
we  be  all  dead  men  so  far  as  concerns 
immunity  from  publication  !  There  is  no 
manner  of  advantage  in  being  alive.  The 
sole  safety  is  to  lie  flat  on  the  earth  along 
with  one's  generation.  The  moment  an 
audacious  head  is  lifted  one  inch  above 
the  general  level,  pop !  goes  the  unerring 
rifle  of  some  biographical  sharp-shooter, 
and  it  is  all  over  with  the  unhappy  own- 
er. A  perfectly  respectable  and  well- 
meaning  man,  suffering  under  the  accu- 
mulated pains  of  Presidentship,  has  the 
additional  and  entirely  undeserved  igno- 
miny of  being  hawked  about  the  country 
as  the  "  Pioneer  Boy."  A  statesman 
whose  reputation  for  integrity  has  been 
worth  millions  to  the  land,  and  whose  pa- 
triotism should  have  won  him  a  better 
fate,  is  stigmatized  in  duodecimo  as  the 
"  Ferry  Boy."  An  innocent  and  pop- 
ular Governor  is  fastened  in  the  pillory 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  "  Bobbin 
Boy."  Every  victorious  advance  of  our 
grand  army  is  followed  by  a  long  proces- 
sion of  biographical  statistics.  A  brave 
man  leading  his  troops  to  victory  may 
escape  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of  the 
foe,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  transfixed  to  the 
sides  of  a  newspaper  with  the  pen  of 
some  cannibal  entomologist.  We  are 
thrilled  to-day  with  the  telegram  announ- 
cing the  brilliant  and  successful  charge 
made  by  General  Smith's  command ;  and 
according  to  that  inevitable  law  of  suc- 
cession by  which  the  sun  his  daily  round 
of  duty  runs,  we  shall  be  thrilled  to- 
morrow with  the  startling  announcement 

that  "  General  Smith  was  born  in ," 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  somewhere  in 
the  land  a  regularly  organized  biographi- 
cal bureau,  by  which  every  man,  Presi- 
dent or  private,  has  his  lot  apportioned 
him,  —  one  mulcted  in  a  folio,  the  other 
in  a  paragraph.  If  we  examine  some- 
what closely  the  features  of  this  peculiar 
institution,  we  shall  learn  that  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  new  school 
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of  biography  is  the  astonishing  familiar- 
ity shown  by  the  narrator  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  conversations,  and  the 
very  thoughts  of  remarkable  boys  in  their 
early  life.  The  incidents  of  childhood 
are  usually  forgotten  before  the  man's 
renown  has  given  them  any  importance  ; 
the  few  anecdotes  which  tradition  has 
preserved  are  seized  upon  with  the  ut- 
most avidity  and  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous position  ;  but  in  these  later  books 
we  have  illustrious  children  portrayed 
with  a  Pre-Raphaelitic  and  most  prod- 
igal pencil. 

Take  the  opening  scene  in  a  garden 
where  "  Nat " — we  must  protest  against 
this  irreverent  abbreviation  of  the  name 
of  that  honored  Governor  whose  life  in 
little  we  are  about  to  behold  —  and  his 
father  are  at  work. 

" '  There,  Nat,  if  you  plant  and  hoe 
your  squashes  with  care,  you  will  raise  a 
nice  parcel  of  them  on  this  piece  of 
ground.  It  is  good  soil  for  squashes.' 

" '  How  many  seeds  shall  I  put  into  a 
hill  ?  '  inquired  Nat. 

"  '  Seven  or  eight.  It  is  well  to  put  in 
enough,  as  some  of  them  may  not  come 
up,  and  when  they  get  to  growing  well, 
pull  up  all  but  four  in  a  hill.  You  must 
not  have  your  hills  too  near  together,  — 
they  should  be  five  feet  apart,  and  then 
the  vines  will  cover  the  ground  all  over. 
I  should  think  there  would  be  room  for 
fifty  hills  on  this  patch  of  ground.' 

"  '  How  many  squashes  do  you  think  I 
shall  raise,  father  ? ' 

"  *  Well,'  said  his  father,  smiling,  '  that 
is  hard  telling.  We  won't  count  the 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  But 
if  you  are  industrious,  and  take  very  good 
care  indeed  of  your  vines,  stir  the  ground 
often  and  keep  out  all  the  weeds  and  kill 
the  bugs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will 
get  well  paid  for  your  labor.' 

" '  If  I  have  fifty  hills,'  said  Nat,  '  and 
four  vines  in  each  hill,  I  shall  have  two 
hundred  vines  in  all ;  and  if  there  is  one 
squash  on  each  vine,  there  will  be  two 
hundred  squashes.' 

" '  Yes ;  but  there  are  so  many  ifs  about 
it,  that  you  may  be  disappointed  after  all. 


Perhaps  the  bugs  will  destroy  half  your 
vines.' 

"  '  I  can  kill  the  bugs,'  said  Nat. 

" '  Perhaps  dry  weather  will  wither 
them  all  up.' 

"  '  I  can  water  them  every  day,  if  they 
need  it.' 

"  *  That  is  certainly  having  good  cour- 
age, Nat,'  added  his  father  ;  '  but  if  you 
conquer  the  bugs,  and  get  around  the 
dry  weather,  it  may  be  too  wet  and  Hast 
your  vines, — or  there  may  be  such  a  hail- 
storm as  I  have  known  several  times  in 
my  life,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.' 

"  'I  don't  think  there  will  be  such  a 
hail-storm  this  year ;  there  never  was  one 
like  it  since  I  can  remember.' 

" '  I  hope  there  won't  be,'  replied  his 
father.  '  It  is  well  to  look  on  the  bright 
side,  and  hope  for  the  best,  for  it  keeps 
the  courage  up.  It  is  also  well  to  look 
out  for  disappointment.  I  know  a  ge'n- 
tleman  who  thought  he  would  raise  some 
ducks,' "  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  told  that  this  scene  was  enact- 
ed about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and,  as  if 
we  should  not  be  sufficiently  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  that  wonderful  memory  which 
enabled  somebody  to  retain  so  long,  and 
restore  so  unimpaired,  the  words  and 
deeds  of  that  distant  May  morning,  we 
are  further  informed  that  the  author  is 
"  obliged  to  p*ss  over  much  that  belongs 
to  the  patch  of  squashes  "  I  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible ? "  one  is  led  to  exclaim.  We 
should  certainly  have  supposed  that  this 
report  was  exhaustive.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  that  any  further  interest  should 
inhere  in  that  patch  of  squashes  ;  where- 
as it  seems  that  the  half  was  not  told  us. 
Nor  is  this  the  sole  instance.  Records 
equally  minute  of  conversations  equally 
brilliant  are  lavished  on  page  after  page 
with  a  recklessness  of  expenditure  that 
argues  unlimited  wealth, —  conversations 
between  the  Boy  and  his  father,  between 
the  Boy  and  his  mother,  between  the 
Boy's  father  and  mother,  between  the 
Boy's  neighbors  about  the  Boy,  in  which 
his  numerous  excellences  are  set  in  the 
strongest  light,  exhortations  of  the  Boy's 
teacher  to  his  school,  play-ground  talk  of 
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the  Boy  and  his  fellow -boys,  —  among 
whom  the  Boy  invariably  stands  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  they.  We  fear  the 
world  of  boys  has  hitherto  been  much  de- 
moralized by  being  informed  that  many 
distinguished  men  were  but  dull  fellows 
in  the  school-house,  or  unnoticed  on  the 
play-ground.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that.  The  Bobbin  Boy  was  the  most  in- 
dustrious, the  most  persevering,  the  most 
self-reliant,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most 
exemplary  of  all  the  boys  of  his  time. 
So'  was  the  Ferry  Boy,  and  the  Pioneer 
Boy  so.  "  Nat "  —  we  blame  and  pro- 
test, but  we  join  in  the  plan  of  using  this 
undignified  sobriquet  —  Nat  was  the  one 
that  swam  three  rods  under  water ;  Nat 
astonished  the  school  with  the  eloquence 
of  his  declamation  ;  it  was  Nat  that  got 
all  the  glory  of  the  games  ;  it  was  of  no 
use  for  any  one  to  try  for  any  prize  where 
Nat  was  a  competitor.  And  as  Nat's 
neighbors  thought  of  Nat,  so  thought 
Abe's — we  shudder  at  the  sound — Abe's 
neighbors  of  Abe,  the  Pioneer  Boy.  Of 
what  Salmon's  neighbors  said  about  Sal- 
mon we  are  not  so  well  informed ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  they  often  exclaimed  one 
to  another,  — 

"  Was  never  Salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee !  " 

Nor  are  the  Boys  backward  in  having  a 
•  tolerably  good  opinion  of  Aeir  own  good- 
ness. 

"  Never  swe'ar,  my  son,"  says  Abe's 
mother  to  the  infant  Abe. 

"  I  never  do,"  says  Abraham. 

"  Boys  are  likely  to  want  their  own 
way,  and  spend  their  time  in  idleness," 
says  the  mother  of  a  President,  upon  an- 
other occasion. 

"  I  sha'n't,"  responds  virtuous  Abra- 
ham. ,, 

"  Always  speak  the  truth,  my  son." 

"  I  do  tell  the  truth,"  was  "  Abraham's 
usual  reply." 

"  When  a  boy  gets  to  going  to  the 
tavern  to  smoke  and  swear,"  says  Nat's 
mother,  "  he  is  almost  sure  to  drink,  and 
become  a  ruined  man." 

"  I  never  do  smoke,  mother,"  replies 
Nat,  pouring  cataracts  of  innocence.  "  I 


never  go  to  the  stable  nor  tavern.  I  don't 
associate  with  Sam  and  Ben  Drake,  nor 
with  James  Cole,  nor  with  Oliver  Fowle, 
more  than  I  can  help.  For  I  know  they 
are  bad  boys.  I  see  that  the  worst 
scholars  at  school  are  those  who  are  said 
to  disobey  their  parents,  and  every  one 
of  them  are  poor  scholars,  and  they  use 
profane  language." 

Virtue  so  immaculate  at  so  tender  an 
age  seems  to  us,  we  are  forced  to  admit, 
unnatural.  The  boys  that  have  fallen  in 
our  way  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  profound  moral  reflections,  and 
we  cannot  resist  the  unpleasant  suspicion 
that  Nat  had  just  been  playing  at  mar- 
bles for  "  havings "  with  Cole,  Fowle, 
and  both  the  Drakes  at  the  village-inn, 
and,  having  found  this  vegetable  repast 
too  strong  for  his  digestion,  went  home 
to  his  mother  and  wreaked  his  discomfort 
on  edifying  moral  maxims.  Or  else  he 
was  a  prig. 

The  unusual  and  highly  exciting  nature 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  these  biog- 
raphies must  be  their  excuse  for  a  seem- 
ing violation  of  privacy.  When  a  rare 
and  precious  gem  is  in  question,  one  must 
not  be  over  -  scrupulous  about  breaking 
open  the  casket.  What  puerile  prejudice 
in  favor  of  privacy  can  rear  its  head  in 
face  of  the  statement  which  tells  us  that 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  our  honored 
President  —  may  he  still  continue  such  ! 
—  "  devoted  himself  to  learning  to  read 
with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  in- 
sured success  "  ?  —  such  success  that  we 
learn  "  he  could  read  some  when  he  left 
school." 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  shot  a  turkey  ! 

Soon  after, — for  here  we  are  involved 
in  a  chronological  haze,  —  he  began  to 
"  take  lessons  in  penmanship  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  ardor." 

Subsequently,  "  there,  on  the  soil  of 
Indiana,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WROTE 
HIS  NAME,  WITH  A  STICK,  in  large  char- 
acters,— a  sort  of  prophetic  act,  that  stu- 
dents of  history  may  love  to  ponder.  For, 
since  that  day,  he  has  '  gone  up  higher,' 
and  written  his  name,  by  public  acts,  on 
the  annals  of  every  State  in  the  Union." 
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He  wrote  a  letter. 

He  rescued  a  toad  from  cruel  boys,  — 
for,  though  "  he  could  kill  game  for  food 
as  a  necessity,  and  dangerous  wild  animals, 
his  soul  shrunk  from  torturing  even  a  fly." 
Dear  heart,  we  can  easily  believe  that ! 

He  bought  a  Ramsay's  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," and  paid  for  it  with  the  labor  of 
his  own  hands. 

He  helped  to  save  a  drunkard's  life. 
"  He  thought  more  of  the  drunkard's  safe- 
ty than  he  did  of  his  own  ease.  And 
there  are  many  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances in  our  land  who  will  bear  witness, 
that,  from  that  day  to  this,  this  amiable 
quality  of  heart  has  won  him  admiring 
friends." 

He  took  a  flat-boat  to  New  Orleans, 
and  defended  her  against  the  negroes, 
who,  poor  fellows,  were  not  prophetic 
enough  to  see  that  they  were  plotting 
against  their  Deliverer. 

He  "  always  had  much  dry  wit  about 
him  that  kept  oozing  out " ! 

We  have  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
main  incidents  of  his  boyhood,  for  we 
cannot  quite  agree  with  our  author  in 
thinking  that  his  "  old  grammar  hid  the 
foundation,  in  part,  of  Abraham's  future 
character,"  seeing  we  have  previously 
been  told  that  he  had  "  become  the  most 
important  man  in  the  place,"  and  we  have 
the  same  writer's  authority  for  believing 
.  that  "  the  habits  of  life  are  usually  fixed 
by  the  time  a  lad  is  fifteen  years  of  age." 
Nor  can  we  admit  that  his  grammar  even 
"  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  his  native 
language,"  when  we  have  been  having 
proof  upon  proof,  for  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pages,  that  he  was  already  fa- 
miliar with  its  rudiments.  We  are  equal- 
ly skeptical  as  to  whether  it  really  "  open- 
ed the  golden  gate  of  knowledge  "  for 
him :  we  should  certainly  say  that  this  gate 
had  stood  afar,  at  least,  for  years.  Indeed, 
that  portion  of  his  history  which  relates 
to  grammar  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all.  In  his  honesty,  in 
his  penmanship,  in  his  kindness  of  heart, 
in  his  wit,  dry  or  damp,  we  feel  a  confi- 
dence which  not  even  the  shock  of  polit- 
ical campaigns  has  been  able  to  move. 


But  in  respect  of  grammar  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  un- 
certainty. We  have  never  regarded  it 
as  our  beloved  President's  strong  point, 
but  we  have  considered  any  linguistic  de- 
fect more  than  atoned  for  by  the  hearty, 
timely,  sturdy,  plain  sense  which  appeals 
so  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  good  sense 
of  others.  This  book  calls  up  a  distress- 
ing doubt,  and  a  doubt  that  strikes  at 
vital  interests.  "  Grammar,"  our  Presi- 
dent is  reported  to  have  said  before  he  had 
cast  the  integuments  of  a  grocer's  clerk, 
"  Grammaristhe  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing the  English  language  with  propriety  "  ! 
Is  this  a  definition,  we  sorrowfully  ask,  be- 
coming an  American  citizen  ?  It  has,  in- 
deed, in  many  respects  the  qualities  of  a 
perfect  definition.  It  is  deep  ;  it  is  accu- 
rate ;  it  is  exhaustive ;  but  it  is  not  loy- 
al. Coming  from  the  lips  of  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  it  would  not  surprise  us. 
An  Englishman  undoubtedly  believes 
that  grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  with  pro- 
priety. All  the  grammatical  research 
that  preceded  the  establishment  of  his 
mother-tongue  was  but  the  collection  of 
fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  its  glory  ;  all  that 
follows  will  be  to  diffuse  the  light  of  that 
flame  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Greek, 
Latin,  Sanscrit,  were  but  stepping-stones 
to  the  English  language.  Philology  per  • 
se  is  a  myth.  The  English  language  in 
its  completeness  is  the  completion  of 
grammatical  science.  To  that  all  knowl- 
edge tends ;  from  that  all  honor  radiates. 
So  claims  proud  Britain's  prouder  son. 
But  can  an  American  tamely  submit  to 
such  a  monopoly  ?  Is  not  grammar  rath- 
er, or  at  least  quite  as  much,  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  the  American  lan- 
guage correctly,  and  shall  he  sit  calmly 
by  and  witness  this  gross  outrage  upon 
his  dearest  rights  ?  But,  as  our  author 
would  say,  we  "  must  not  dwell,"  and 
most  gladly  do  we  leave  this  unpleasant 
branch  of  a  very  pleasant  subject,  in- 
wardly supplicating,  that,  whatever  disas- 
ter is  yet  to  befall  us,  we  may  be  spared 
the  pang  of  suspecting  that  our  revered 
President,  so  stanch  against  the  Rebels, 
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so  unflinching  for  the  Slave,  is  in  danger 
of  lowering  his  lofty  crest  before  the 
rampant  British  lion  !  In  view  of  such 
a  calamity,  one  can  only  say  in  the  words 
of  that  distinguished  British  citizen  who, 
living  in  England  in  the  full  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  grammati- 
cal excellence, — 

"  Gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  an'  loife  they 

says  is  sweet, 

But  gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldn 
abear  to  see  it." 

The  life  of  the  Ferry  Boy  was  scarcely 
less  adventurous  than  that  of  the  Pioneer 
Boy,  and  was,  indeed,  in  some  respects 
its  counterpart.  As  the  latter  learned  to 
write  on  the  tops  of  stools,  so  the  former 
learned  to  read  on  bits  of  birch-bark.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  existence  he  broke 
a  capful  of  eggs.  He  owned  a  calf.  He 
caught  an  eel.  He  put  salt  on  a  bird's 
tail  and  learned  his  first  lesson  of  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  the  human  heart.  He  walk- 
ed to  Niagara  Falls  from  Buffalo.  He 
got  lost  in  the  woods.  He  went  to  live 
with  his  uncle  in  Ohio,  where  he  dis- 
played spirit  and  killed  a  pig-  Here 
also  occurred  a  "  prophecy  "  almost  as 
striking  as  the  Pioneer  Boy's  writing  his 
name  with  a  stick.  "  Salmon  "  wished  to 
go  swimming.  "  The  Bishop  said,  '  No ! ' 
•adding,  '  Why,  Salmon,  the  country 
might  lose  its  future  President,  if  you 
should  get  drowned ! '  This  was  the  first 
time  his  name  had  ever  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  high  office  ;  and 
the  remark,  coming  from  the  grave  Bish- 
op's lips,  must  have  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  him.  Was  it  prophetic  ?  " 
Let  us  assume  that  it  was,  although  it 
must  for  the  present  be  ranked  with 
what  is  theologically  called  "  unfulfilled 
prophecy."  We  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be 
too  thankful  that  the  only  occasion  on 
which  it  was  ever  hinted  to  an  American 
boy  that  he  might  one  day  become  Pres- 
ident has  not  been  suffered  to  pass  into 
oblivion,  but  has  found  in  this  little  vol- 
ume a  monument  more  durable  than  brass. 
To  go  on  with  our  inventory.  A  whole 
flock  of  thirteen  pigeons  shot  by  the  Ferry 


Boy  answered  through  their  misty  shroud 
to  the  Pioneer  Boy's  turkey  which  called 
to  them  aloud.  He  taught  school  two 
weeks,  and  then  had  leave  to  resign.  He 
went  to  Washington  and  said  his  prayers 
like  a  good  boy :  we  trust  he  has  kept 
up  the  practice  ever  since. 

From  such  a  record  there  is  but  one 
inference :  if  the  man  is  not  President,  he 
ought  to  be ! 

One  great  element  in  the  success  which 
these  little  books  have  met,  the  one  fact 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  accounts  for 
the  quiet,  but  significant  "twenty -sixth 
thousand  "  that  we  find  on  the  title-page 
of  one  of  them,  is  the  pains  which  their 
authors  take  to  make  their  meaning  clear. 
They  do  not,  like  too  many  of  our  modern 
authors,  leave  a  book  half  written,  forc- 
ing the  reader  to  finish  their  work  as  he 
goes  along.  They  are  instant,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  with  explanation,  illus- 
tration, reflection,  until  the  idea  is,  so  to 
speak,  reduced  to  pulp,  and  the  reader 
has  nothing  to  perform  save  the  act  of 
deglutition. 

"  When  he  ['  Nat ']  was  only  four  years 
old,  and  was  learning  to  read  little  words 
of  two  letters,  he  came  across  one  about 
which  he  had  quite  a  dispute  with  his 
teacher.  It  was  INN.} 

" '  What  is  that  ? '  asked  his  teacher. 

"  '  I-double  n,'  he  answered. 

" « What  does  i-double  n  spell  ? ' 

"  '  Tavern,'  was  his  quick  reply. 

"  The  teacher  smiled,  and  said, '  No ;  it 
spells  INN.  Now  read  it  again.' 

"  '  I-double  n  —  tavern,'  said  he. 

'"I  told  you  that  it  did  not  spell  tav- 
ern, it  spells  INN.  Now  pronounce  it 
correctly.' 

"  '  It  do  spell  tavern,'  said  he. 

"  The  teacher  was  finally  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  and  let  him  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
ion. She  probably  called  him  obstinate, 
although  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
about  him,  as  we  shall  see.  His  mother 
took  up  the  matter  at  home,  but  failed  to 
convince  him  that  i-double  n  did  not  spell 
tavern.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after 
that  he  changed  his  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 
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"  That  this  instance  was  no  evidence  of 
obstinacy  in  Nat,  but  only  of  a  disposition 
to  think  '  on  his  own  hook,'  is  evident 
from  the  following  circumstances.  There 
was  a  picture  of  a  public -house  in  his 
book  against  the  word  INN,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  sign-post  in  front,  on  which  a 
sign  was  swinging;  Near  his  father's, 
also,  stood  a  public-house,  which  every- 
body called  a  tavern,  with  a  tall  post  and 
sign  in  front  of  it,  exactly  like  that  in 
his  book ;  and  Nat  said  within  himself, 
4  If  Mr.  Morse's  house  [the  landlord  *  ] 
is  a  tavern,  then  this  is  a  tavern  in  my 
book.'  He  cared  little  how  it  was  spell- 
ed ;  if  it  did  not  spell  tavern,  '  it  ought 
to'  he  thought.  Children  believe  what 
they  see,  more  than  what  they  hear. 
What  they  lack  in  reason  and  judgment 
they  make  up  in  eyes.  So  Nat  had  seen 
the  tavern  near  his  father's  house  again 
and  again,  and  he  had  stopped  to  look 
at  the  sign  in  front  of  it  a  great  ma- 
ny times,  and  his  eyes  told  him  it  was 
just  like  that  in  the  book ;  therefore  it 
was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  i-double  n 
spelt  tavern,  and  he  was  not  to  be  beaten 
out  of  an  opinion  that  was  based  on  such 
clear  evidence.  It  was  a  good  sign  in  Nat. 
It  was  true  of  the  three  men  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred, — Bowditch,  Davy, 
and  Buxton.  From  their  childhood  they 
thought  for  themselves,  so  that,  when  they 
became  men,  they  defended  their  opin- 
ions against  imposing  opposition.  True, 
a  youth  must  not  be  too  forward  in  ad- 
vancing his  ideas,  especially  if  they  do 
not  harmonize  with  those  of  older  per- 
sons. Self-esteem  and  self-confidence 
should  be  guarded  against.  Still,  in 
avoiding  these  evils,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
believe  anything  just  because  he  is  told 
so.  It  is  better  for  him  to  understand  the 
reason  of  things,  and  believe  them  on 
that  account." 

Would  our  Parks,  our  Palfreys,  our 
Prescotts,  our  Emersons,  have  expounded 
this  matter  so  clearly?  Most  assuredly 

*  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Mr.  Morse  was 
the  landlord,  not  the  house.  Of  course  a  house 
could  not  be  a  landlord ;  still  less  could  it  be 
a  landlord  to  itself.  —  Note  by  Reviewer. 
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not.  They  would  have  left  us  in  the  Cim- 
merian darkness  of  dreary  conjecture  re- 
garding the  causes  of  Nat's-  strange  opin- 
ion, and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Or  if  they  had  condescended  to  expla- 
nation, it  would  have  been  comprised  in 
a  curt  phrase  or  two.  No  boundary-line 
between  a  virtue  and  its  vice  would  have 
been  drawn  so  that  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  should  not  err  in  follow- 
ing it.  This  author  has  struck  the  gold- 
en mean.  There  is  just  enough,  and  not 
too  much. 

Again,  — 

•  "  '  I  should  rather  be  in  prison,  than 
to  sit  up  nights  studying  as  you  do.' 

"  '  I  really  enjoy  it,  David.' 

"  '  I  can  hardly  credit  it.' 

"  '  Then  you  think  I  do  not  speak  the 
truth  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  no  !  ....  I  only  meant  to  say 
that  I  cannot  understand  it.' 

"  Allusion  is  here  made  to  an  important 
fact.  David  could  not  understand  how 
Abraham  could  possess  such  a  love  of 
knowledge  as  to  lead  him  to  forego  all 
social  pleasures,  be  willing  to  wear  a 
threadbare  coat,  live  on  the  coarsest  fare, 
and  labor  hard  all  day,  and  sit  up  half 
the  night,  for  the  sake  of  learning.  But 
there  is  just  that  power  in  the  love  of 
knowledge,  and  it  was  this  that  caused 
Lincoln  to  derive  happiness  from  doing 
what  would  have  been  a  source  of  mis- 
ery to  David.  Some  of  the  most  mark- 
ed instances  of  self-forgetfulness  record- 
ed are  connected  with  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Archimedes  was  so  much 
in  love  with  the  studies  of  his  profession, 
that,  etc.,  etc.  Professor  Heyne,  of  Got- 
tingen,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  —  A  clearer  ex- 
planation than  this  we  have  rarely  met 
with  outside  the  realm  of  mathematical 
demonstration. 

A  shorter  example  of  the  same  judi- 
cious oversight  we  have  when  "  in  rush- 
ed Nat,  under  great  excitement,  with 
his  eyes  'as  large  as  saucers,'  to  use  a 
hyperbole,  which  means  only  that  his 
eyes  looked  very  large  indeed."  The 
impression  which  would  have  been  made 
upon  the  rising  generation,  had  the  tes- 
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timony  been  allowed  to  go  forth  without 
its  corrective,  that  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion any  Governor's  eyes  were  really  as 
large  as  saucers,  even  very  small  tea- 
saucers,  is  such  as  the  imagination  refuses 
to  dwell  on. 

This  exuberance  of  illustration  increas- 
es the  value  of  these  books  in  another 
respect.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  we 
get  more  than  we  bargained  for.  Osten- 
sibly engaged  with  the  life  of  the  Bob- 
bin Boy,  we  are  covertly  introduced  to 
the  majority  of  all  the  boys  that  ever 
were  born  and  came  to  anything.  The 
advertised  story  is  a  kind  of  mother-hen 
who  gathers  under  her  wings  a  numer- 
ous brood  of  biographical  chicks.  Quan- 
tities of  recondite  erudition  are  poured 
out  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Nat's 
unquestioned  superiority  to  his  school- 
mates evokes  a  disquisition  for  the  en- 
couragement of  dull  boys,  in  which  we 
are  told  that  "  the  great  philosopher, 
Newton,  was  one  of  the  dullest  scholars 
in  school  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
Doctor  Isaac  Barrow  was  such  a  dull, 
pugnacious,  stupid  fellow,  etc.,  etc.  The 
father  of  Doctor  Adam  Clarke,  the  com- 
mentator, called  his  boy,  etc.  Cortina," 
(vernacular  for  Cortona,  probably,)  "a 
renowned  painter,  was  nicknamed,  etc., 
etc.  When  the  mother  of  Sheridan  once, 
etc.,  etc.  One  teacher  sent  Chatterton 
home,  etc.  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
etc.,  etc.  And  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  nam- 
ed," etc.,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  which  makes 
very  pleasantly  diversified  reading.  Nat's 
kindness  of  heart  paves  the  way  to  our 
learning,  that,  "  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  John  Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, was  not  distinguished  above  the 
mass  of  boys  around  him,  except  for  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  boyish  deeds 
of  benevolence.  It  was  so  with  Wilber- 
force,  whose  efforts,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And 
Buxton,  whose  self-sacrificing  heart,"  etc., 
etc.  While  Nat  is  swimming  four  rods 
under  water,  we  on  shore  are  acquiring 
useful  knowledge  of  the  Rothschilds,  of 
Samuel  Budget,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Buxton  again,  Sir  Walter  Scott  again, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  airain.  Nat 


walks  to  Prospect  Hill,  and  is  attended 
by  a  suite  consisting  of  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  "  the  gifted  poet  Burns,"  "  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,"  etc.,  who  also  loved  to  look 
at  prospects.  Nat  organized  a  debating- 
society,  (which  by  the  way  was,  "  in  re- 
spect of  unanimity  of  feeling  and  action, 
a  lesson  to  most  legislative  bodies,  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular." Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  you  listening  ?)  and  "  such  an  organ- 
ization has  proved  a  valuable  means  of 
improvement  to  many  persons."  Witness 
"  the  Irish  orator,  Curran,"  with  biogra- 
phy ;  "  a  living  American  statesman," 
with  biography  ;  the  "  highly  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  Canning,"  more  biography ; 
"  Henry  Clay,  the  American  orator,"  with 
autobiography ;  and  a  meteoric  shower  of 
lesser  biographies  emanating  from  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  Nat  carried  a  book  in  his 
pocket,  and  "  Pockets  have  been  of  great 
service  to  self-made  men.  A  more  use- 
ful invention  was  never  known,  and  hun- 
dreds are  now  living  who  will  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  well  of  pockets  till  they  die, 
because  they  were  so  handy  to  carry  a 
book.  Roger  Sherman  had  one  when 
he  was  a  hard-working  shoemaker,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  Napoleon  had  one  in  which 
he  carried  the  Iliad  when,  etc.  etc.,  etc. 
Hugh  Miller  had  one,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Elihu  Burritt  had  one,"  etc.,  etc.,  for 
three  pages,  to  which  we  might  add,  from 
the  best  authority,  the  striking  fact  which 
our  author,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading,  seems  unaccounta- 
bly to  have  missed,  — 

"  Lyddy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Lyddy  Fisher  found  it, 
Lyddy  Fisher  gave  it  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
And  Mr.  Gaines  ground  it." 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  an  important 
fact.  Mr.  Gaines  was  a  miller! 

Yet,  with  all  this  elucidation,  we  take 
shame  to  ourselves  for  admitting  that 
there  are  points  which,  after  all,  we  do  not 
comprehend.  They  may  be  trivial ;  but 
in  making  up  testimony,  it  is  the  little 
things  which  have  weight.  Trifles  light 
as  air  are  confirmation  strong  as  proofs 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  confutation  no  less 
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strong.  When,  as  a  proof  of  Nat's  ar- 
dor in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Ave  are 
told  that  he  walked  ten  miles  after  a 
hard  day's  work  to  hear  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  then  stood  through  the  oration 
in  front  of  the  platform,  because  he  could 
see  the  speaker  better, — and  when,  turn- 
ing to  the  next  page,  we  are  told  that  he 
•was  so  much  interested  that  he  "  would 
have  sat  entranced  till  morning,  if  the  gift- 
ed orator  had  continued  to  pour  forth  his 
eloquence,"  —  what  are  we  to  believe  ? 
When  we  are  bidden  to  "  listen  to  the 
gifted  orator,  as  the  flowing  periods  come 
burning  from  his  soul  on  fire,  riveting 
the  attention,"  etc.,  is  it  a  river,  or  is  it 
a  fire,  or  is  it  a  hammer  and  anvil,  that 
we  have  ia  our  mind's  eye,  Horatio  ? 
When  Nat  "  waxed  warmer  and  warm- 
er, as  he  advanced,  and  spoke  in  a  flow 
of  eloquence  and  choice  selection  of 
words  that  was  unusual  for  one  of  his 
age,"  did  he  come  out  dry-shod  ?  We 
are  told  of  his  visit  to  the  Boston  book- 
stores,— that  he  examined  the  books  "  out- 
side before  he  stepped  in.  He  read  the 
title  of  each  volume  upon  the  back,  and 
some  he  took  up  and  examined"  but  we 
have  no  explanation  of  this  extraordina- 
ry behavior.  "  Jt  was  thus  with  "  Abra- 
ham. "  The  manner  in  which  Abraham 
made  progress  in  penmanship,  writing 
on  slabs  and  trees,  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  snow,  anywhere  that  he  could  find 
a  place,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Pascal, 
who  demonstrated  the  first  thirty -two 
propositions  of  Euclid  in  his  boyhood, 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher."  We  not 
only  are  not  forcibly  reminded  of  Pascal, 
but  we  are  not  reminded  of  Pascal  at 
all.  The  boy  who  imitates  on  slabs  me- 
chanical lines  which  he  has  been  taught, 

O         ' 

and  he  who  originates  mathematical  prob- 
lems and  theorems,  may  be  as  like  as  my 
fingers  to  my  fingers,  but  —  alas,  that  it 
is  forbidden  to  say  —  we  do  not  see  it. 
When  Mr.  Elkins  told  Abraham  he 
would  make  a  good  pioneer  boy,  and 
"  '  What 's  a  pioneer  boy  ? '  asked  Abra- 
ham," why  was  Mr.  Elkins  "  quite  amus- 
ed at  this  inquiry "  ?  and  why  did  he 
"  exercise  his  risibles  for  a  minute " 


before  replying  ?  When  Mr.  Stuart  of- 
fered young  Mr.  Lincoln  the  use  of  his 
law-books,  and  young  Mr.  Lincoln  an- 
swered, —  very  properly,  we  should  say, 
—  "  You  are  very  generous  indeed.  I 
could  never  repay  you  for  such  gener- 
osity," why  did  Mr.  Stuart  respond, 
"  shaking  his  sides  with  laughter  "  ?  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  too  inquisitive,  but  few 
things  are  more  trying  to  a  sensitive  per- 
son than  to  see  others  overwhelmed  with 
merriment  in  which,  from  ignorance,  he 
cannot  share. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  touch  lightly  upon  the  many  excel- 
lences of  these  books.  We  have  given 
extracts  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to 
see  for  themselves  the  severe  elegance  of 
style,  the  compactness  and  force  of  the 
narrative,  the  verisimilitude  of  the  char- 
acters, the  unity  of  plan,  and  the  cogen- 
cy of  the  reasoning.  We  trust  they  will 
also  perceive  the  great  moral  effect  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  produced.  Such  books 
are  specially  adapted  to  meet  a  daily  in- 
creasing want.  Our  American  youth  are 
too  apt  to  value  virtue  for  its  own  sake. 
They  are  in  imminent  danger  of  giving 
themselves  over  to  integrity,  to  indus- 
try, perseverance,  and  single-mindedness, 
without  looking  forward  to  those  posts 
of  usefulness  for  which  these  qualities 
eminently  fit  them.  Fired  with  the  love 
of  learning,  they  are  languid  in  claiming 
the  honors  which  learniag  has  to  bestow. 
Eager  to  become  worthy  of  the  highest 
places,  bhey  make  no  effort  to  secure  the 
places  to  which  their  worth  points  them. 
Political  supineness  is  the  bane  of  our 
society.  The  one  great  need  is  to  rouse 
the  ambition  of  boys,  and  wake  them 
to  political  aspiration.  To  such  objects 
such  books  tend ;  and  who  would  hesitate 
at  any  sacrifice  of  his  prejudices  in  favor 
of  privacy,  when  such  is  the  end  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  Breathes  there  the  man  with 
soul  so  dead  who  would  not  lay  upon  the 
altar  his  father,  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
not  to  say  his  uncles  and  cousins,  nay, 
the  inmost  sanctities  of  his  home,  to  en- 
able American  boys  to  fasten  their  eyes 
upon  the  White  House  ?  Would  he  re- 
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fuse,  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  to  spread 
before  the  public  the  very  secrets  of  his 
heart,  the  struggles  of  his  closet,  his  com- 
munion with  his  God  ? 

As  a  collateral  result  of  this  new  school 
of  biography,  we  can  but  admire  the  new 
form  in  which  Nemesis  appears.  The 
day  of  rich  relations  is  gone  by.  No 
longer  can  stern  Uncle  Bishops  lord  it 
over  their  obscure  nephews,  for  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes  will  flaunt  the  possible 
book  which  will  one  day  lay  open  to  a 
gazing  world  all  their  weakness  and  their 
evil  behavior.  Let  not  wicked  or  dis- 
agreeable relatives  imagine  henceforth 
that  they  may  safely  indulge  in  small  tyr- 
annies, neglects,  or  other  peccadilloes; 
for  no  robin-redbreast  will  piously  cover 
them  with  leaves,  but  that  which  is  done 
in  the  ear  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
house-tops,  nor  can  they  tell  from  what 
quarter  the  trumpet  shall  sound.  The 
unkempt  boy,  the  sullen  girl  in  the 
chimney-corner,  may  be  the  Narcissus 
or  nymph  in  whose  orisons  all  their  sins 
shall  be  remembered. 

"  You  that  executors  be  made, 

And  overseers  eke 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless, 

And  infants  mild  and  meek, 
Take  you  example  by  this  thing, 

And  yield  to  each  his  right, 
Lest  God  with  such  like  misery 

Your  wicked  minds  requite." 

In  view  of  which  benefits,  and  others 
"  too  numerous  to  mention,"  we  humbly 
beg  pardon  for  the  petulance  which  dis- 
figures the  commencement  of  our  paper, 
and  desire  to  use  all  our  influence  to  in- 
duce all  persons  of  distinction  meekly 
and  humanely  to  lay  open  to  the  dear, 
curious  world  their  lives,  their  fortune, 
and  their  sacred  honor. 

But,  however  beneficial  and  delightful 
it  is  for  a  friend  to  impale  a  friend  before 
the  public  gaze,  we  do  not  think  that 
even  Job  himself  would  have  desired  that 
his  adversary  should  write  a  book  about 
him.  In  the  motives  that  prompted,  in 
the  grace  of  the  doing,  in  the  good  that 
will  result,  we  can  forgive  the  deed  when 
friend  portrays  friend  ;  but  we  cannot  be 


lenient  when  a  hostile  hand  exposes  the 
life  to  which  we  have  no  right.  We 
would  fain  borrow  the  type  and  the  en- 
ergy of  Reginald  Bazalgette  to  enforce  our 
opinion  that  it  is  "  ABBOMMANNABEL," 
and  the  innocence  of  Pet  Marjorie  to  de- 
clare it  "  the  most  Devilish  thing."  Yet 
in  a  loyal,  respectable,  religious  newspa- 
per we  lately  saw  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham  which  puts  to  the  blush 
all  previous  achievements  in  the  line  of 
contemporary  history.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  we  are  let  into  the  family-secrets, 
but  the  family-secrets  are  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  as  the  fruits  of  that  species  of  do- 
mestic taxation  known  as  "  the  presents  " 
are  spread  out  on  the  piano  at  certain 
wedding-festivals.  We  are  led  back  to 
first  principles,  to  the  early  married  life 
of  the  parent  Vallandighams.  The  moth- 
er is  portrayed  with  a  vigorous  feminine 
pencil,  and  certainly  looks  extremely  well 
on  canvas.  Clement's  relations  to  her 
are  shown  to  be  exemplary.  There  is 
excuse  for  this  in  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  him  in  the  relation  of 
son.  But  upon  what  grounds  are  Clem- 
ent's sisters'  homes  invaded  ?  Because 
a  man  is  disloyal  and  craven,  shall  we 
inform  the  world  that  his  brother  was 
crossed  in  love  ?  Still  more  shall  his 
wife  be  taken  in  hand,  and  receive  what 
even  the  late  Mr.  Smallweed  would  have 
considered  a  thorough  "  shaking  -  up  "  ? 
"  If  they  were  all  starving,"  declares  the 
energetic  narrator,  "  she  could  not  earn 
a  cent  in  any  way  whatever,  so  utterly 
helpless  is  this  fine  Southern  lady.  She 
will  not  sleep,  unless  the  light  is  kept 
burning  all  night  in  her  room,  for  fear 
'  something  might  happen  ' ;  and  when  a 
slight  matter  crosses  her  feelings,  she  lies 
in  bed  for  several  days."  Tut,  tut,  dear 
lady !  surely  this  once  thy  zeal  hath  out- 
run thy  discretion.  Clement  L.  Vallan- 
digham's  public  course  is  a  proper  tar- 
get for  all  loyal  shafts,  but  prithee  let 
the  poor  lady,  his  wife,  remain  in  peace, 
— snch  peace  as  she  can  command.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  his  wife,  without  be- 
ing overborne  with  the  additional  burden 
of  her  own  personal  foibles.  One  can 
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be  daughter,  sister,  friend,  without  im- 
peachment of  one's  sagacity  or  integ- 
rity; but  it  is  such  a  dreadful  indorse- 
ment of  a  man  to  marry  him  !  Her  own 
consciousness  must  be  sufficiently  griev- 
ous ;  pray  do  not  irritate  it  into  down- 
right madness.  Nay,  what,  after  all,  are 
the  so  heinous  faults  upon  which  you 
animadvert  ?  She  cannot  earn  a  cent : 
that  may  be  her  misfortune,  it  need  not 
be  her  fault.  Perhaps  Clement,  like  Al- 
bano,  and  all  good  husbands,  "  never 
loved  to  see  the  sweet  form  anywhere 
else  than,  like  other  butterflies,  by  his 
side  among  the  flowers."  She  will  keep 
a  light  burning  in  her  room,  forsooth. 
Have  we  not  all  our  pet  hobgoblins  ? 
We  know  an  excellent  woman  who  once 
sat  curled  up  in  an  arm-chair  all  night 
for  fear  of  a  mouse !  And  is  it  not  a 
well  -  understood  thing  that  nothing  so 


baffles  midnight  burglars  as  a  burning 
candle  ?  "  When  a  light  matter  crosses 
her  feelings,  she  lies  in  bed  for  several 
days."  Infinitely  better  than  to  go  sulk- 
ing about  the  house  with  that  "  injured- 
innocence  "  air  which  makes  a  man  feel 
as  if  he  were  an  assaulter  and  batterer 
with  intent  to  kill.  Blessings  rest  upon 
those  charming  sensible  women,  who, 
when  they  feel  cross,  as  we  all  do  at 
times,  will  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  away  ! 
No,  let  us  everywhere  put  down  treason 
and  ostracize  traitors.  It  is  lawful  to  sus- 
pend "  naso  adunco "  those  whom  we 
may  not  otherwise  suspend.  But  even 
traitors  have  rights  which  white  men  and 
white  women  are  bound  to  respect.  We 
will  crush  them,  if  we  can,  but  we  will 
crush  them  in  open  field,  by  fair  fight, — 
not  by  stealing  into  their  bedchambers  to 
stab  them  through  the  heart  of  a  wife. 


THE  LAST  RALLY. 

NOVEMBER,  1864 

RALLY  !  rally !  rally  1 

Arouse  the  slumbering  land  ! 
Rally  !  rally  !  from  mountain  and  valley, 

And  up  from  the  ocean-strand ! 
Ye  sons  of  the  West,  America's  best ! 

New  Hampshire's  men  of  might ! 
From  prairie  and  crag  unfurl  the  flag, 

And  rally  to  the  fight ! 

Armies  of  untried  heroes, 

Disguised  in  craftsman  and  clerk ! 
Ye  men  of  the  coast,  invincible  host  1 

Come,  every  one,  to  the  work,  — 
From  the  fisherman  gray  as  the  salt-sea  spray 

That  on  Long  Island  breaks, 
To  the  youth  who  tills  the  uttermost  hills 

By  the  blue  northwestern  lakes  ! 

And  ye  Freedmen  !  rally,  rally 

To  the  banners  of  the  North  ! 
Through  the  shattered  door  of  bondage  pour 

Your  swarthy  legions  forth  ! 
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Kentuckians  !  ye  of  Tennessee 

Who  scorned  the  despot's  sway  ! 
To  all,  to  all,  the  bugle-call 

Of  Freedom  sounds  to-day  ! 

Old  men  shall  fight  with  the  ballot, 

Weapon  the  last  and  best,  — 
And  the  bayonet,  with  blood  red-wet, 

Shall  write  the  will  of  the  rest ; 
And  the  boys  shall  fill  men's  places, 

And  the  little  maiden  rock 
Her  doll  as  she  sits  with  her  grandam  and  knits 

An  unknown  hero's  sock. 

And  the  hearts  of  heroic  mothers, 

And  the  deeds  of  noble  wives, 
With  their  power  to  bless  shall  aid  no  less 

Than  the  brave  who  give  their  lives. 
The  rich  their  gold  shall  bring,  and  the  old 

Shall  help  us  with  their  prayers ; 
While  hovering  hosts  of  pallid  ghosts 

Attend  us  unawares. 

From  the  ghastly  fields  of  Shiloh 

Muster  the  phantom  bands, 
From  Virginia's  swamps,  and  Death's  white  camps 

On  Carolina  sands ; 
From  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg, 

I  see  them  gathering  fast ; 
And  up  from  Manassas,  what  is  it  that  passes 

Like  thin  clouds  in  the  blast  ? 

From  the  Wilderness,  where  blanches 

The  nameless  skeleton ; 
From  Vicksburg's  slaughter  and  red-streaked  water, 

And  the  trenches  of  Donelson  ; 
From  the  cruel,  cruel  prisons, 

Where  their  bodies  pined  away, 
From  groaning  decks,  from  sunken  wrecks, 

They  gather  with  us  to-day. 

And  they  say  to  us,  "  Rally  !  rally  1 

The  work  is  almost  done  ! 
Ye  harvesters,  sally  from  mountain  and  valley 

And  reap  the  fields  we  won ! 
We  sowed  for  endless  years  of  peace, 

We  harrowed  and  watered  well ; 
Our  dying  deeds  were  the  scattered  seeds : 

Shall  they  perish  where  they  fell  ?  " 

And  their  brothers,  left  behind  them 

In  the  deadly  roar  and  clash 
Of  cannon  and  sword,  by  fort  and  ford, 

And  the  carbine's  quivering  flash,  — 
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Before  the  Rebel  citadel 

Just  trembling  to  its  fall, 
From  Georgia's  glens,  from  Florida's  fens, 

For  us  they  call,  they  call ! 

The  life-blood  of  the  tyrant 

Is  ebbing  fast  away ; 
Victory  waits  at  her  opening  gates, 

And  smiles  on  our  array  ; 
With  solemn  eyes  the  Centuries 

Before  us  watching  stand, 
And  Love  lets  down  his  starry  crown 

To  bless  the  future  land. 

One  more  sublime  endeavor, 

And  behold  the  dawn  of  Peace  ! 
One  more  endeavor,  and  war  forever 

Throughout  the  land  shall  cease  ! 
For  ever  and  ever  the  vanquished  power 

Of  Slavery  shall  be  slain, 
And  Freedom's  stained  and  trampled  flower 

Shall  blossom  white  again  ! 

Then  rally  !  rally  !  rally  ! 

Make  tumult  in  the  land ! 
Ye  foresters,  rally  from  mountain  and  valley  ! 

Ye  fishermen,  from  the  strand  ! 
..    .     Brave  sons  of  the  West,  America's  best ! 

New  England's  men  of  might ! 
From  prairie  and  crag  unfurl  the  flag, 

And  rally  to  the  fight ! 


FINANCES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

IN  all  historical  studies  we  should  still  themselves  with  seeing  the  path  as  it  lies 
bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  at  their  feet,  while  he  strives  to  embrace 
point  of  view  from  which  one  looks  at  it  all,  starting-point  and  end,  in  one  corn- 
events  and  that  from  -which  they  were  prehensive  view.  And  thus  in  looking 
seen  by  the  actors  themselves.  We  all  back  upon  the  past  we  are  irresistibly  led 
act  under  the  influence  of  ideas.  Even  to  arrange  the  events  of  history,  as  we  ar- 
those  who  speak  of  theories  with  contempt  range  the  facts  of  a  science,  in  their  ap- 
are  none  the  less  the  unconscious  disciples  propriete  classes  and  under  their  respec- 
of  some  theory,  none  the  less  busied  in  tive  laws.  And  thus,  too,  these  events 
working  out  some  problems  of  the  great  give  us  the  true  measure  of  the  intel- 
theory  of  life.  Much  as  they  fancy  them-  lectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  times, 
selves  to  differ  from  the  speculative  man,  the  extent  to  which  just  ideas  prevailed 
they  differ  from  him  only  in  contenting  therein  upon  all  the  duties  and  functions 
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of  private  and  public  life.  Tried  by  the 
standard  of  absolute  truth  and  right, 
grievously  would  they  all  fall  short, — and 
we,  too,  with  them.  Judged  by  the  hu- 
man standard  of  progressive  development 
and  gradual  growth, —  the  only  standard 
to  which  the  man  of  the  beam  can  vent- 
ure, unrebuked,  to  bring  the  man  with 
the  mote, — we  shall  find  much  in  them 
all  to  sadden  us,  and  much,  also,  in  which 
we  can  all  sincerely  rejoice. 

In  judging,  therefore,  the  political  acts 
of  our  ancestors,  we  have  a  right  to  bring 
them  to  the  standard  of  the  political  sci- 
ence of  their  age,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  bring  them  to  the  higher  standard  of 
our  own.  Montesquieu  could  give  them 
but  an  imperfect  clue  to  the  labyrinth  in 
which  they  found  themselves  involved  ; 
and  yet  no  one  had  seen  farther  into  the 
mysteries  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion than  Montesquieu.  Hume  had  scat- 
tered brilliant  rays  on  dark  places,  and 
started  ideas  which,  once  at  work  in  the 
mind,  would  never  rest  till  they  had 
evolved  momentous  truths  and  over- 
thrown long-standing  errors.  But  no  one 
had  yet  seen,  with  Adam  Smith,  that  la- 
bor was  the  original  source  of  every  form 
of  wealth, — that  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  were  all  equally  the 
instruments  of  national  prosperity, —  or 
demonstrated  as  unanswerably  as  he  did 
that  nations  grow  rich  and  powerful  by 
giving  as  they  receive,  and  that  the  good 
of  one  is  the  good  of  all.  The  world  had 
not  yet  seen  that  fierce  conflict  between 
antagonistic  principles  which  she  was  soon 
to  see  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  nor 
had  political  science  yet  recorded  those 
daring  experiments  in  remoulding  socie- 
ty, those  constitutions  framed  in  closets, 
discussed  in  clubs,  accepted  and  over- 
thrown with  equal  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular zeal,  and  which,  expressing  in  their 
terrible  energy  the  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion with  past  and  present,  the  univer- 
sal grasping  at  a  brighter  future,  have 
met  and  answered  so  many  grave  ques- 
tions,—  questions  neither  propounded  nor 
solved  in  any  of  the  two  hundred  consti- 
tutions which  Aristotle  studied  in  order 


to  prepare  himself  for  the  composition  of 
his  "  Politics."  The  world  had  not  yet 
seen  a  powerful  nation  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  anarchy,  with  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity  in  her  bosom, — nor  a  bank- 
rupt state  sustaining  a  war  that  demand- 
ed annual  millions,  and  growing  daily  in 
wealth  and  power, — nor  the  economical 
phenomena  which  followed  the  reopening 
of  Continental  commerce  in  1814,  —  nor 
the  still  more  startling  phenomena  which 
a  few  years  later  attended  England's  re- 
turn to  specie-payments  and  a  specie-cur- 
rency,—  nor  statesmen  setting  themselves 
gravely  down  with  the  map  before  them 
to  the  final  settlement  of  Europe,  and, 
while  the  ink  was  yet  fresh  on  their  proto- 
cols, seeing  all  the  results  of  their  combin- 
ed wisdom  set  at  nought  by  the  inexora- 
ble development  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  they  had  refused  to  recognize. 

But  we  have  seen  these  things,  and, 
having  seen  them,  unconsciously  apply  the 
knowledge  derived  from  them  in  our  judg- 
ment of  events  to  which  we  have  no  right 
to  apply  it.  We  condemn  errors  which 
we  should  never  have  detected  without 
the  aid  of  a  light  which  was  hidden  from 
our  fathers,  and  will  still  be  dwelling  upon- 
shortcomings  which  nothing  could  have 
avoided  but  a  general  diffusion  of  that  wis- 
dom which  Providence  never  vouchsafes 
except  as  a  gift  to  a  few  exalted  minds. 
Every  school-boy  has  his  text-book  of 
political  economy  now  :  but  many  can 
remember  when  these  books  first  made 
their  appearance  in  schools  ;  and  so  late  as 
1820  the  Professor  of  History  in  English 
Cambridge  publicly  lamented  that  there 
was  no  work  upon  this  vital  subject  which 
he  could  put  into  the  hands  of  his  classes. 

When,  therefore,  our  fathers  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  complex 
questions  of  finance,  they  naturally  fell 
back  upon  the  experience  and  devices 
of  their  past  history :  they  did  as  in 
such  emergencies  men  always  do, — they 
tried  to  meet  the  present  difficulty  with- 
out weighing  maturely  the  future  diffi- 
culties. The  present  was  at  the  door,- 
palpable,  stern,  urgent,  relentless ;  and 
as  they  looked  at  it,  they  could  see  noth- 
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ing  beyond  half  so  full  of  perplexity  and 
danger.  They  hoped,  as  in  the  face  of  all 
history  and  all  experience  men  will  ever 
hope,  that  out  of  those  depths  which 
their  feeble  eyes  were  unable  to  pene- 
trate something  would  yet  arise  in  their 
hour  of  need  to  avert  the  peril  and  snatch 
them  from  the  precipice.  Their  past  his- 
tory had  its  lessons  of  encouragement, 
some  thought,  and,  some  thought,  of  warn- 
ing. They  seized  the  example,  but  the 
admonition  passed  by  unheeded. 

Short  as  the  chronological  record  of 
American  history  then  was,  that  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  labor  which 
so  speedily  grows  up  into  commerce  had 
already  passed  through  all  its  phases, 
from  direct  barter  to  bank-notes  and 
bills  of  exchange.  Men  gave  what  they 
wanted  less  to  get  what  they  wanted 
more,  the  products  of  industry  without 
doors  for  the  products  of  industry  within 
doors ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  stock  of 
luxuries  or  conveniences  from  a  distance 
that  they  experienced  the  want  of  money. 
Prices  naturally  found  their  own  level, — 
were  what,  when  left  to  themselves  they 
•  always  are,  the  natural  expression  of  the 
relations  between  demand  and  supply. 
Tobacco  stood  the  Virginian  in  stead  of 
money  long  after  money  had  become 
abundant,  procuring  him  corn,  meat, 
raiment.  More  than  once,  too,  it  precured 
him  something  better  still.  In  the  very 
same  year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed at  Plymouth,  history  tells  us,  ninety 
maidens  of  "  virtuous  education  and  de- 
meanor "  landed  in  Virginia ;  the  next 
year  brought  sixty  more ;  and,  provident 
industry  reaping  its  own  reward,  he  whose 
busy  hands  had  raised  the  largest  crop  of 
tobacco  was  enabled  to  make  the  first 
choice  of  a  wife.  And  it  must  have  been 
an  edifying  and  pleasant  spectacle  to  see 
each  stalwart  Virginian  pressing  on  to- 
wards the  landing  with  his  bundle  of  to- 
bacco on  his  back,  and  walking  deliber- 
ately home  again  with  an  affectionate 
wife  under  his  arm. 

But  already  there  was  a  pernicious 
principle  at  work,— protested  against  by 


experience  wherever  tried,  and  still  re- 
peatedly tried  anew,— the  assumption  by 
Government  of  the  power  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  goods.  The  first  instance  car- 
ries us  back  to  1618,  and  thinking  men 
still  believed  it  possible  in  1777.  The 
right  to  regulate  the  prices  of  labor  was 
its  natural  corollary,  bringing  with  it  the 
power  of  creating  legal  tenders  and  the 
various  representatives  of  value,  without 
any  correspondent  measures  for  creat- 
ing the  value  itself,  or,  in  simpler  words, 
paper-money  without  capital.  And  thus, 
logically  as  well  as  historically,  we  reach 
the  first  issue  of  paper-money  in  1690, 
that  year  so  memorable  as  the  year  of 
the  first  Congress. 

New  England,  encouraged  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Port  Royal, 
made  an  attempt  upon  Quebec.  Confi- 
dent of  success,  she  sent  forth  her  little 
army  without  providing  the  means  of  pay- 
ing it.  The  soldiers  came  back  soured 
by  disaster  and  fatigue,  and,  not  yet  up 
to  the  standard  of  '76,  were  upon  the 
point  of  mutinying  for  their  pay.  To 
escape  the  immediate  danger,  Massachu- 
setts bethought  her  of  bills  of  credit. 
They  were  issued,  accepted,  and  redeem- 
ed, although  the  first  holders  suffered 
great  losses,  and  the  last  holders  or  the 
speculators  were  the  only  ones  that  found 
them  faithful  pledges.  The  flood-gates 
once  opened,  the  water  poured  in  amain. 
Every  pressing  emergency  afforded  a 
pretext  for  a  new  issue.  Other  Colonies 
followed  the  seductive  example.  Paper 
was  soon  issued  to  make  money  plenty. 
Men's  minds  became  familiar  with  the 
idea,  as  they  saw  the  convenient  substi- 
tute passing  freely  from  hand  to  hand. 
Accepted  at  market,  accepted  at  the  re- 
tail store,  accepted  in  the  counting-room, 
accepted  for  taxes,  everywhere  a  legal 
tender,  it  seemed  adequate  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  domestic  trade.  But  erelong 
came  undue  fluctuations  of  prices,  depre- 
ciations, failures, — p'i  the  well-known  in- 
dications of  an  uns-  ind  currency.  Eng- 
land interposed  *  protect  her  own  mer- 
chants, to  whor  American  paper-money 
was  utterly  wrrthless;  and  Parliament 
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stripped  it  of  its  value  as  a  legal  tender. 
Men's  minds  were  divided.  They  had 
never  before  been  called  upon  to  discuss 
such  questions  upon  such  a  scale  or  in 
such  a  form.  They  were  at  a  loss  for 
the  principle,  still  enveloped  in  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  conflicting  theories 
and  obstinate  facts. 

One  fact,  however,  was  clearly  estab- 
lished, —  that  a  government  could,  in 
great  needs,  make  paper  fulfil,  for  a  while, 
the  office  of  money ;  and  if  a  regular 
government,  why  not  also  a  revolution- 
ary government,  sustained  and  accepted 
by  the  people  ?  Here,  then,  begins  the 
history  of  the  Continental  money, —  the 
principal  chapter  in  the  financial  history 
of  the  Revolution, — leading  us,  like  all 
such  histories,  over  ground  thick-strown 
with  unheeded  admonitions  and  neglect- 
ed warnings,  through  a  round  of  con- 
stantly recurring  phenomena,  varied  only 
here  and  there  by  modifications  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  appear. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  record  of  the  discussions  through 
which  Congress  reached  the  resolves  of 
June  22,  1775:  "That  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding two  millions  of  Spanish  mill- 
ed dollars  be  emitted  by  the  Congress  in 
bills  of  credit  for  the  defence  of  Amer- 
ica. That  the  twelve  confederated  Col- 
onies "  (Georgia,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  not  yet  sent  delegates)  "be  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit 
now  to  be  emitted."  We  do  not  even 
know  positively  that  there  was  any  dis- 
cussion. If  there  was,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  how  some  of  the  reasoning  ran, 
— how  each  had  arguments  and  examples 
from  his  own  Colony :  how  confidently 
Pennsylvanians  would  speak  of  the  secu- 
rity which  they  had  given  to  their  paper ; 
how  confidently  Virginians  would  assert 
that  even  the  greatest  straits  might  be 
passed  without  having  recourse  to  so  dan- 
gerous a  medium ;  how  all  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  paper-mo  ay  would  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  both  ;des  of  the  question, 
but  how  the  underlyin.  principle,  subtile, 
impalpable,  might  still  v  ide  them  all,  as 
for  thirty-five  years  long  .  it  still  contin- 


ued to  elude  wise  statesmen  and  thoughtful 
economists ;  how,  at  last,  some  impatient 
spirit,  breaking  through  the  untimely  de- 
lay, sternly  asked  them  what  else  they 
proposed  to  do.  By  what  alchemy  would 
they  create  gold  and  silver  ?  By  what  mag- 
ic would  they  fill  the  coffers  which  their 
non-exportation  resolutions  had  kept  emp- 
ty, or  bring  in  the  supplies  which  their 
non-importation  resolutions  had  cut  off? 
What  arguments  of  their  devising  would 
induce  a  people  in  arms  against  taxation 
to  submit  to  tenfold  heavier  taxes  than 
those  which  they  had  indignantly  repel- 
led ?  Necessity,  inexorable  necessity,  was 
now  their  lawgiver;  they  had  adopted 
an  army,  they  must  support  it ;  they  had 
voted  pay  to  their  officers,  they  must  de- 
vise the  means  of  giving  their  vote  effect ; 
arms,  ammunition,  camp-equipage,  every- 
thing was  to  be  provided  for.  The  peo- 
ple were  full  of  ardor,  glowing  with  fiery 
zeal ;  your  promise  to  pay  will  be  receiv- 
ed like  payment;  your  commands  will 
be  instantly  obeyed.  Every  hour's  de- 
lay imperils  the  sacred  cause,  chills  the 
holy  enthusiasm ;  action,  prompt,  ener- 
getic, resolute  action,  is  what  the  crisis 
calls  for.  Men  must  see  that  we  are  in  • 
earnest ;  the  enemy  must  see  it ;  nothing 
else  will  bring  them  to  terms;  nothing 
else  will  give  us  a  lasting  peace :  and  in 
such  a  peace  how  easily,  how  cheerfully, 
shall  we  all  unite  in  paying  the  debt  which 
won  for  us  so  inestimable  a  blessing ! 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  deny 
the  force  of  such  an  appeal.  There  were 
doubtless  men  there  who  believed  firm- 
ly in  the  virtue  of  the  people,  —  who 
thought,  that,  after  the  proof  which  the 
people  had  given  of  their  readiness  to  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  the  present  moment 
to  the  interests  of  a  day  and  a  posterity 
that  they  might  not  live  to  see,  it  would 
be  worse  than  skepticism  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. But  even  these  men  might  hesi- 
tate about  the  form  of  the  sacrifice  they 
called  for,  for  they  knew  how  often  men 
are  governed  by  names,  and  that  their 
minds  might  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a  for- 
mal tax,  although  they  would  submit  to 
pay  it  fifty-fold  under  the  name  of  de- 
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preciation.  Even  at  this  day,  with  all 
our  additional  light, — the  combined  light 
of  science  and  of  experience,  — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  else  they  could  have  done 
without  strengthening  dangerously  the 
hands  of  their  domestic  enemies.  Nor 
let  this  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they 
engaged  rashly  in  an  unequal  contest, 
even  though  it  was  necessarily  in  part  a 
war  of  paper  against  gold.  They  have 
been  accused  of  this  by  their  friends  as 
well  as  by  their  enemies :  they  have 
been  accused  of  sacrificing  a  positive 
good  to  an  uncertain  hope, —  of  suffering 
their  passions  to  hurry  them  into  a  war 
for  which  they  had  made  no  adequate 
preparation,  and  had  not  the  means  of 
making  any,  —  that  they  wilfully,  al- 
most wantonly,  incurred  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  staking  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  those  who  were  looking  to 
them  for  guidance  upon  the  chances  of 
a  single  cast.  But  the  accusation  is  un- 
just. As  far  as  human  foresight  could 
reach,  they  had  calculated  these  chances 
carefully.  They  knew  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  their  authority,  and 
that,  if  they  ran  counter  to  the  popular 
will,  the  people  would  fall  from  them, — 
that,  if  they  should  fail  in  making  their 
position  good,  they  would  be  the  first, 
almost  the  only  victims, — that,  then  as 
ever,  "  the  thunderbolts  on  highest  moun- 
tains light."  Charles  Carroll  added  "  of 
Carrollton"  to  his  name,  so  that,  if  the 
Declaration  he  was  setting  it  to  should 
bring  forfeiture  and  confiscation,  there 
might  be  no  mistake  about  the  victim. 
Nor  was  it  without  a  touch  of  sober  ear- 
nestness that  Harrison,  bulky  and  fat, 
said  to  the  lean  and  shadowy  Gerry,  as 
he  laid  down  his  pen, — "  When  hang- 
ing-time comes,  I  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  you.  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  sec- 
ond, while  you  will  be  kicking  in  the  air 
half  an  hour  after  I  am  gone."  But 
they  knew  also,  that,  if  there  are  dan- 
gers which  we  do  not  perceive  till  we 
come  full  upon  them,  there  are  likewise 
helps  which  we  do  not  see  till  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  them,  —  and 
that  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  the  life 


of  individuals,  there  are  moments  when 
all  that  the  wisest  and  most  conscientious 
can  do  is  to  see  that  everything  is  in  its 
place,  every  man  at  his  post,  and  reso- 
lutely bide  the  shock. 

While  this  subject  was  pressing  upon 
Congress,  it  was  occupying  no  less  seri- 
ously leading  minds  in  the  different  Col- 
onies. All  felt  that  the  success  of  the 
experiment  must  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  security  that  could  be  giv- 
en to  the  bills.  But  how  to  reach  that 
necessary  degree  was  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion. Three  ways  were  suggested  in  the 
New  -  York  Convention  :  that  Congress 

O 

should  fix  upon  a  sum,  assign  each  Col- 
ony its  proportion,  and  the  issue  be  made 
by  the  Colony  upon  its  own  responsibil- 
ity ;  or  that  the  United  Colonies  should 
make  the  issue,  each  Colony  pledging  it- 
self to  redeem  the  part  that  fell  to  it ;  or, 
lastly,  that,  Congress  issuing  the  sum,  and 
each  Colony  assuming  its  proportionate 
responsibility,  the  Colonies  should  still 
be  bound  as  a  whole  to  make  up  for  the 
failure  of  any  individual  Colony  to  re- 
deem its  share.  The  latter  was  propos- 
ed by  the  Convention  as  offering  greater 
chances  of  security,  and  tending  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union.  It  was  in  nearly  this  form,  also, 
that  it  came  from  Congress. 

No  time  was  now  lost  in  carrying  the 
resolution  into  effect.  The  next  day, 
Tuesday,  June  23,  the  number,  denomi- 
nation, and  form  of  the  bills  were  decided 
in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  re- 
solved to  make  bills  of  eight  denomina- 
tions, from  one  to  eight,  and  issue  for- 
ty-nine thousand  of  each,  completing  the 
two  millions  by  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  of  twenty  dollars  each.  The 
form  of  the  bill  was  to  be,  — 

Continental  Currency. 
No.  Dollars. 

This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive 

Spanish  milled  dollars  or 

the  value  thereof  in  gold  or  siloer,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  of  (he  Congress  held 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  Wth  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1775. 
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In  the  same  sitting  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  "  to  get  proper  plates  en- 
graved, to  provide  paper,  and  to  agree 
with  printers  to  print  the  above  bills." 
Both  Franklin  and  John  Adams  were  on 
this  committee. 

Had  they  lived  in  1862  instead  of  1775, 
how  their  doors  would  have  been  beset 
by  engravers  and  paper-dealers  and  print- 
ers !  What  baskets  of  letters  would  have 
been  poured  upon  their  tables !  How 
would  they  have  dreaded  the  sound  of 
the  knocker  or  the  cry  of  the  postman  ! 
But,  alas !  paper  was  so  far  from  abun- 
dant that  generals  were  often  reduced  to 
hard  straits  for  enough  of  it  to  write 
their  reports  and  despatches  on  ;  and 
that  Congressmen  were  not  much  better 
off  will  be  believed  when  we  find  John 
Adams  sending  his  wife  a  sheet  or  two 
at  a  time  under  the  same  envelope  with 
his  own  letters.  Printers  there  were, 
as  many,  perhaps,  as  the  business  of  the 
country  required,  but  not  enough  for  the 
eager  contention  which  the  announce- 
ment of  Government  work  to  be  done 
excites  among  us  in  these  days.  And  of 
engravers  there  were  but  four  between 
Maine  and  Georgia.  Of  these  four,  one 
was  Paul  Revere  of  the  midnight  ride, 
the  Boston  boy  of  Huguenot  blood  whose 
self-taught  graver  had  celebrated  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act,  condemned  to 
perpetual  derision  the  rescinders  of  1 768, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre,— who,  when  the  first  grand  jury  un- 
der the  new  organization  was  drawn,  had 
met  the  judge  with,  "  I  refuse  to  sarve," — 
a  scientific  mechanic,  —  a  leader  at  the 
Tea-party, — a  soldier  of  the  old  war,  — 
prepared  to  serve  in  this  war,  too,  with 
sword,  or  graver,  or  science,  —  fitting 
carriages,  at  Washington's  command,  to 
the  cannon  from  which  the  retreating 
English  had  knocked  off  the  trunnions, 
learning  how  to  make  powder  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
setting  up  the  first  powder-mill  ever 
built  in  Massachusetts. 

No  mere  engraver's  task  for  him,  this 
engraving  the  first  bill-plates  of  Continen- 
tal Currency !  How  he  must  have  warmed 


over  the  design  !  how  carefully  he  must 
have  chosen  his  copper !  how  buoyant- 
ly he  must  have  plied  his  graver,  harass- 
ed by  no  doubts,  disturbed  by  no  misgiv- 
ings of  the  double  mission  which  those  lit- 
tle plates  were  to  perform,— the  good  one 
first,  thank  God  !  but  then  how  fatal  a 
one  afterward !— but  resolved  and  hope- 
ful as  on  that  April  night  when  he  spur- 
red his  horse  from  cottage  to  hamlet, 
rousing  the  sleepers  with  the  cry,  long 
unheard  in  the  sweet  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land, "  Up !  up  !  the  enemy  is  coming ! " 

The  paper  of  these  bills  was  thick,  so 
thick  that  the  enemy  called  it  the  paste- 
board money  of  the  rebels.  Plate,  pa- 
per, and  printing,  all  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  elaborate  finish  and  deli- 
cate texture  of  a  modern  bank-note.  To 
sign  them  was  too  hard  a  tax  upon  Con- 
gressmen already  taxed  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  working-time  by  committees  and 
protracted  daily  sessions ;  and  so  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-eight  gentlemen  not  in 
Congress  was  employed  to  sign  and  num- 
ber them,  receiving  in  compensation  one 
dollar  and  a  third  for  every  thousand  bills. 

Meanwhile  loud  calls  for  money  were 
daily  reaching  the  doors  of  Congress. 
Everywhere  money  was  wanted, — mon- 
ey to  buy  guns,  money  to  buy  powder, 
money  to  buy  provisions,  money  to  send 
officers  jto  their  posts,  money  to  inarch 
troops  to  their  stations,  money  to  speed 
messengers  to  and  fro,  money  for  the 
wants  of  to-day,  money  to  pay  for  what 
had  already  been  done,  and  still  more 
money  to  insure  the  right  doing  of  what 
was  yet  to  do :  Washington  wanted  it ; 
Lee  wanted  it ;  Schuyler  wanted  it :  from 
north  to  south,  from  seaboard  to  inland, 
one  deep,  monotonous,  menacing  cry,  — 
"  Money,  or  our  hands  are  powerless  !  " 

How  long  would  these  two  millions 
stand  such  a  drain  ?  Spent  before  they 
were  received,  hardly  touching  the  Treas- 
ury-chest as  a  starting-place  before  they 
flew  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  glad- 
den thousands  of  expectant  hearts  with 
a  brief  respite  from  one  of  their  many 
cares.  Relief  there  certainly  was,  —  nei- 
ther long,  indeed,  nor  lasting,  but  still 
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relief.  Good  Whigs  received  the  bills, 
as  they  did  everything  else  that  came 
from  Congress,  with  unquestioning  con- 
fidence. Tories  turned  from  them  in 
derision,  and  refused  to  give  their  goods 
for  them.  Whereupon  Congress  took 
the  matter  under  consideration,  and  told 
them  that  they  must.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  another  million  would  be  wanted,  and 
in  July  a  second  issue  was  resolved  on. 
All-devouring  war  had  soon  swallowed 
.  these  also.  Three  more  millions  were 
ordered  in  November.  But  the  war  was 
to  end  soon, — by  June,  '76,  at  the  lat- 
est. All  their  expenditures  were  calcu- 
lated upon  this  supposition  ;  and  wealth 
flowing  in  under  the  auspices  of  a  just  and 
equable  accommodation  with  their  recon- 
\  ciled  mother,  these  millions  which  had 
served  them  so  well  in  the  hour  of  need 
would  soon  be  paid  by  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful people  from  an  abundant  treasury. 

But  early  in  1776  reports  came  of 
English  negotiations  for  foreign  merce- 
naries to  help  put  down  the  rebellion, — 
reports  which  soon  took  the  shape  of 
positive  information.  No  immediate  end 
of  the  war  now  :  already,  too,  indepen- 
dence was  looming  up  on  the  turbid  ho- 
rizon ;  already  the  current  was  bearing 
them  onward,  deep,  swift,  irresistible  : 
arid  thus  seizing  still  more  eagerly  upon 
the  future,  they  poured  out  other  four  mil- 
lions in  February,  five  millions  in  May, 
five  millions  in  July.  The  Confederacy 
was  not  yet  formed ;  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  nothing  yet  to  authen- 
ticate it  but  the  signatures  of  John  Han- 
cock and  Charles  Thompson ;  and  the 
republic  that  was  to  be  was  already 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Thus  far  men's  faith  had  not  faltered. 
They  saw  the  necessity  and  accepted  it, 
giving  their  goods  and  their  labor  unhes- 
itatingly for  a  slip  of  paper  which  de- 
rived all  its  value  from  the  resolves  of  a 
body  of  men  who  might,  upon  a  reverse, 
be  thrown  down  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
been  set  up.  And  then  whom  were  they  to 
look  to  for  indemnification  ?  But  now  be- 
gan a  sensible  depreciation,  —  slight,  in- 


deed, at  first,  but  ominous.  Congress  took 
the  alarm,  and  resolved  upon  a  loan,  — 
resolved  to  borrow  directly  what  they  had 
hitherto  borrowed  indirectly,  the  goods 
and  the  labor  of  their  constituents.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  third  of  October,  a  re- 
solve was  passed  for  raising  five  millions 
of  dollars  at  four  per  cent. ;  and  in  order 
to  make  it  convenient  to  lenders,  loan- 
offices  were  established  in  every  Colony 
with  a  commissioner  for  each. 

Money  came  in  slowly,  but  ran  out  so 
fast  that  in  November  Congress  ordered 
weekly  returns  from  the  Treasury,  not 
of  sums  on  hand,  but  of  what  parts  of 
the  last  emission  remained  unexpended. 
The  campaign  of  '77  was  at  hand  ;  how 
the  campaign  of  '76  would  close  was  yet 
uncertain.  The  same  impenetrable  veil 
that  hid  Trenton  and  Princeton  from  their 
eyes  concealed  the  disasters  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  the  Jerseys.  They  still  looked 
hopefully  to  the  lower  line  of  the  Hudson. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate effort  to  supply  the  Treasury  by 
a  lottery  to  be  drawn  at  Philadelphia. 

A  lottery,  —  does  not  the  word  carry 
one  back,  a  great  many  years  back,  to 
other  times  and  other  manners  ?  The 
Articles  of  War  were  now  on  the  table  of 
Congress  for  revision,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  of  those  articles  officers  and  sol- 
diers had  been  earnestly  recommended  to 
attend  divine  service  diligently,  and  to  re- 
frain, under  grave  penalties,  from  profane 
cursing  or  swearing.  And  here  legislators 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  raise  money 
by  means  which  we  have  deliberately  con- 
demned as  gambling.  But  years  were  yet 
to  pass  before  statesmen,  or  the  people 
rather,  were  brought  to  feel  that  the  lot- 
tery -  office  and  gaming  -  table  stand  side 
by  side  on  the  same  broad  highway. 

No  such  thoughts  troubled  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers,  well  stored  as  those 
minds  were  with  human  and  divine  lore  ; 
but,  going  to  work  without  a  scruple,  they 
prepared  an  elaborate  scheme  and  fixed 
the  first  of  March  for  the  day  of  drawing, 
—  "or  sooner,  if  sooner  full."  It  was 
not  full,  however,  nor  was  it  full  when 
the  subject  next  came  up.  Tickets  were 
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sold ;  committees  sat ;  Congress  returned 
to  the  subject  from  time  to  time  :  but  what 
with  the  incipient  depreciation  of  the  bills 
of  credit,  the  rising  prices  of  goods  and 
provisions,  and  the  incessant  calls  upon 
every  purse  for  public  and  private  pur- 
poses, the  lottery  failed  to  commend  itself 
either  to  speculators  or  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  Some  good  Whigs  bought  tick- 
ets from  principle,  and,  like  many  of  the 
good  Whigs  who  took  the  bills  of  credit 
for  the  same  reason,  lost  their  money. 

In  the  same  November  the  Treasury 
was  ordered  to  make  every  preparation 
for  a  new  issue ;  and  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  retail  trade,  it  was  resolved  at  the 
same  time  to  issue  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  bills  of  two -thirds,  one -third, 
one -sixth,  and  one  -  ninth  of  a  dollar. 
Evident  as  it  ought  now  to  have  been 
that  nothing  but  taxation  could  relieve 
them,  they  still  shrank  from  it.  "  Do 
you  think,  Gentlemen,"  said  a  member, 
"  that  I  will  consent  to  load  my  constit- 
uents with  taxes,  when  we  can  send  to 
our  printer  and  get  a  wagon  -  load  of 
money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay  for 
the  whole  ?  "  It  was  so  easy  a  way  of 
making  money  that  men  seemed  to  be 
getting  into  the  humor  of  it. 

The  campaign  of '  7  7,  like  the  campaign 
of  '76,  was  fought  upon  paper -money 
without  any  material  depreciation.  The 
bills  could  never  be  signed  as  fast  as  they 
were  called  for.  But  this  could  not  last. 
The  public  mind  was  growing  anxous. 
Extensive  interests,  in  some  cases  whole 
fortunes,  were  becoming  involved  in  the 
question  of  ultimate  payment.  The  alarm 
gained  upon  Congress.  Burgoyne,  in- 
deed, was  conquered ;  but  a  more  pow- 
erful, more  insidious  enemy,  one  to  whom 
they  themselves  had  opened  the  gate,  was 
already  within  their  works  and  fast  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  heart  of  the  citadel. 
The  depreciation  had  reached  four  for 
one,  and  there  was  but  one  way  to  prevent 
it  from  going  lower.  Congress  deliberated 
anxiously.  Thus  far  the  public  faith  had 
supported  the  war.  But,  they  reasoned, 
the  quantity  of  the  money  for  which  this 
faith  stood  pledged  already  exceeded  the 


demands  of  commerce,  and  hence  its  val- 
ue was  proportionably  reduced.  Add  to 
this  the  arts  of  open  and  secret  enemies, 
the  avidity  of  professed  friends,  and  the 
scarcity  of  foreign  commodities,  and  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  depreciation. 
"  The  consequences  were  equally  ob- 
vious and  alarming,"  —  "depravity  of 
morals,  decay  of  public  virtue,  a  preca- 
rious supply  for  the  war,  debasement  of 
the  public  faith,  injustice  to  individuals, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  safety,  honor, 
and  independence  of  the  United  States." 
But  "  a  reasonable  and  effectual  rem- 
edy "  was  still  within  their  reach,  and 
therefore,  "  with  mature  deliberation  and 
the  most  earnest  solicitude,"  they  recom- 
mended the  raising  by  taxes  on  the  dif- 
ferent States,  in  proportion  to  their  pop- 
ulation, five  millions  of  dollars  in  quar- 
terly payments,  for  the  service  of  1778. 
But  having  explained,  justified,  and 
recommended,  the  power  of  Congress 
ceased.  Like  the  Confederation,  it  had 
no  right  of  coercion,  no  machinery  of  its 
own  for  acting  upon  the  States.  And, 
unhappily,  the  States,  pressed  by  their 
individual  wants,  feeling  keenly  their  in- 
dividual sacrifices  and  dangers,  failed  to 
see  that  the  nearest  road  to  relief  lay 
through  the  odious  portal  of  taxation. 
Had  the  mysterious  words  that  Dante 
read  on  the  gates  of  Hell  been  written 
on  it,  tBey  could  not  have  shrunk  from  it 
with  a  more  instinctive  feeling  :  — 

"  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here !  " 

Some  States  paid,  some  did  not  pay. 
The  sums  that  came  in  were  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  relieve  the  actual  pressure, 
and  that  pressure,  unrelieved,  grew  daily 
more  severe.  They  had  tried  the  regu- 
lating of  prices, — they  had  tried  loans, — 
they  had  tried  a  lottery  ;  and  now  they 
were  forced  back  again  to  their  earliest 
and  most  dangerous  expedient,  paper- 
money.  New  floods  poured  forth,  and 
the  parched  earth  drank  them  greedily 
up.  One  may  almost  fancy,  as  he  looks 
at  the  tables,  that  he  sees  the  shadowy 
form  of  sickly  Credit  tottering  feebly 
forth  to  catch  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  a 
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breath  of  pure  air,  while  myriads  of  lit- 
tle sprites,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  an 
emblazoned  scroll  with  "Depreciation" 
written  upon  it  in  big  yellow  letters, 
dance  merrily  around  him,  thrusting  the 
bitter  record  in  his  face,  whichever  way 
he  turns,  with  gibes  and  taunts  and  de- 
moniac laughter.  But  his  course  was  al- 
most ended  :  the  grave  was  nigh,  an  un- 
honored  grave  ;  and  as  eager  hands  heap- 
ed the  earth  upon  his  faded  form,  a  stern 
voice  bade  men  remember  that  they  who 
strayed  from  the  path  as  he  had  done 
must  sooner  or  later  find  a  grave  like  his. 
It  was  not  without  a  desperate  strug- 
gle that  Congress  saw  the  rapid  decline 
and  shameful  death  of  its  currency.  The 
ground  was  fought  manfully,  foot  by 
foot,  inch  by  inch.  The  idea  that  mon- 
ey derived  its  value  from  acts  of  gov- 
ernment seemed  to  have  taken  deep  hold 
of  their  minds,  and  their  policy  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  their  belief.  In 
January,  1776,  they  had  solemnly  re- 
solved that  everybody  who  refused  to 
accept  their  bills,  or  did  anything  to  ob- 
struct the  circulation  of  them,  should,  up- 
on due  conviction,  "  be  deemed,  publish- 
ed, and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try, and  be  precluded  from  all  trade  or 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Colonies."  And  to  enforce  it  there  were 
Committees  of  Inspection,  whose  power 
seldom  lay  idle  in  their  hands,'  whose 
eyes  were  never  sealed  in  slumber.  lu 
this  work,  which  seemed  good  in  their 
eyes,  the  State  Assemblies  and  Conven- 
tions and  Committees  of  Safety  joined 
heart  and  hand  with  Congress.  Tender- 
laws  were  tried,  and  the  relentless  hunt 
of  creditor  after  debtor  became  a  flight 
of  the  recusant  creditor  from  the  debtor 
eager  to  wipe  out  his  responsibility  for 
gold  or  silver  with  a  ream  or  two  of  pa- 
per. Limitation  of  prices  was  tried,  and 
produced  its  natural  results,  —  discon- 
tent, insufficient  supplies,  heavy  losses. 
Threatening  resolves  were  renewed,  and 
fell  powerless.  It  was  hoped  that  some 
relief  might  come  from  the  sales  of  con- 
fiscated property  ;  but  property  changed 
hands,  and  the  Treasury  was  none  the 


better  off:  just  as  in  France,  a  few  years 
later,  the  whole  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom  changed  hands,  and  left  the 
government  assignats  what  it  found  them, 
—  bits  of  waste-paper. 

Meanwhile  speculation  ran  riot.  Every 
form  of  wastefulness  and  extravagance 
prevailed  in  town  and  country, — nowhere 
more  than  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  Congress,  —  luxury  of  dress, 
luxury  of  equipage,  luxury  of  the  table. 
We  are  told  of  one  entertainment  at 
which  eight  hundred  pounds  were  spent 
in  pastry.  As  I  read  the  private  letters 
of  those  days,  I  sometimes  feel  as  a  man 
would  feel  who  should  be  permitted  to 
look  down  upon  a  foundering  ship  whose 
crew  were  preparing  for  death  by  break- 
ing open  the  steward's  room  and  drink- 
ing themselves  into  madness. 

An  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the 
States.  The  sober  eloquence  and  pro- 
found statesmanship  of  John  Jay  were 
employed  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  country  in  its  true  light  and  manifold 
bearings, — the  state  of  the  Treasury,  the 
results  of  loans  and  of  taxes,  and  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  the  obligations  incur- 
red. The  natural  value  and  wealth  of  the 
country  were  held  to  view  as  the  founda- 
tions on  which  Congress  had  undertaken 
to  build  up  a  system  of  public  finances, 
beginning  with  bills  of  credit  because 
there  was  no  nation  they  could  have  bor- 
rowed of,  coming  next  to  loans,  and  thus 
"  unavoidably  creating  a  public  debt :  a 
debt  of  $159,948,880,  in  emissions,— 
$7,545, 196£J,  in  money  borrowed  before 
the  first  of  March,  1778,  with  the  inter- 
est payable  in  France,  —$26,188,909, 
money  borrowed  since  the  first  of  March, 
1778,  with  interest  due  in  America,— 
about  $4,000,000,  of  money  due  abroad." 
The  taxes  had  brought  in  only  $3,02  7,560 ; 
so  that  all  the  money  supplied  to  Congress 
by  the  people  was  but  $36,761,665^. 

"  Judge,  then,  of  the  necessity  of  emis- 
sions, and  learn  from  whom  and  whence 
that  necessity  arose.  We  are  also  to  in- 
form you,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember instant,  we  resolved  that  we 
would  on  no  account  whatever  emit  more 
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bills  of  credit  than  to  make  the  whole 
amount  of  such  bills  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars ;  and  as  the  sum  emitted  and 
in  circulation  amounted  to  $159,948,880, 
and  the  sum  of  $40,051,120  remained  to 
complete  the  two  hundred  million  above 
mentioned,  we,  on  the  third  day  of  Sep- 
tember instant,  further  resolved  that  we 
would  emit  such  part  only  of  the  said 
sum  as  should  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
public  exigencies  before  adequate  sup- 
plies could  otherwise-  be  obtained,  rely- 
ing for  such  ratios  on  the  exertions  of  the 
several  States." 

Coming  to  the  depreciation,  they  re- 
duce the  causes  to  three  kinds, — natural, 
or  artificial,  or  both.  The  natural  cause 
was  the  excess  of  the  supply  over  the  de- 
mands of  commerce ;  the  artificial  cause 
was  a  distrust  of  the  ability  or  inclination 
of  the  United  States  to  redeem  their 
bills ;  and  assuming  that  both  causes  have 
combined  in  producing  the  depreciation 
of  the  Continental  money,  they  proceed 
to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
their  debt,  and  none  of  their  inclination. 
Under  the  head  of  inclination  the  argu- 
ment is  divided  into  three  parts  :  — 

First,.  Whether,  and  in  what  manner, 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  has  been 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills. 

Second,  Whether  they  have  put  them- 
selves in  a  political  capacity  to  redeem 
them. 

Third,  Whether,  admitting  the  two 
former  propositions,  there  is  any  reason 
to  apprehend  a  wanton  violation  of  the 
public  faith.  The  idea  that  Congress 
can  destroy  the  money,  because  Congress 
made  it,  is  treated  with  scorn. 

"  A  bankrupt,  faithless  Republic  would 

be  a  novelty  in  the  political  world 

The  pride  of  America  revolts  from  the 
idea;  her  citizens  know  for  what  pur- 
poses these  emissions  were  made,  and 
have  repeatedly  plighted  their  faith  for 
the  redemption  of  them  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  man's  possession,  and  ev- 
ery man  is  interested  in  their  being  re- 
deemed  Provide  for  continuing 

your  armies  in  the  field  till  victory  and 


peace  shall  lead  them  home,  and  avoid 
the  reproach  of  permitting  the  currency 
to  depreciate  in  your  hands,  when,  by 
yielding  a  part  to  taxes  and  loans,  the 
whole  might  have  been  appreciated  and 
preserved.  Humanity  as  well  as  justice 
makes  this  demand  upon  you  ;  the  com- 
plaints of  ruined  widows  and  the  cries 
of  fatherless  children,  whose  whole  sup- 
port has  been  placed  in  your  hands  and 
melted  away,  have  doubtless  reached 
you  :  take  care  that  they  ascend  no  high- 
er  Determine  to  finish  the  con- 
test as  you  began  it,  honestly  and  glori- 
ously. Let  it  never  be  said  that  Ameri- 
ca had  no  sooner  become  independent 
than  she  became  insolvent." 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Continental 
money  that  was  blocking  up  the  channels 
through  which  a  sound  currency  would 
have  carried  vigor  and  health.  The 
States  had  their  debts  and  their  paper- 
money  too, — wheel  within  wheel  of  com- 
plicated, desperate  insolvency.  The  two 
hundred  millions  had  been  issued  and 
spent.  There  was  no  money  to  send  to 
Washington  for  his  army,  and  he  was 
compelled  for  a  while  to  support  them  by 
seizing  the  articles  he  needed,  and  giving 
certificates  in  return.  The  States  were 
called  upon  for  specific  supplies,  beef, 
pork,  flour,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  —  a 
method  so  expensive,  irregular,  and  par- 
tial, that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  One 
chance  remained :  to  call  in  the  old 
money  by  taxes,  and  burn  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  in  ;  then  to  issue  a  new  paper,  — 
one  of  the  new  for  every  twenty  of  the 
old ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  old  was 
cancelled,  to  issue  only  ten  millions  of 
the  new,  —  four  millions  of  it  subject  to 
the  order  of  Congress,  and  the  remaining 
six  to  be  divided  among  the  States  :  the 
whole  redeemable  in  specie  within  six 
years,  and  bearing  till  then  an  interest 
of  five  percent.,  payable  in  specie  annu- 
ally or  on  redemption,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder.  By  this  skilful  change  of 
base  it  was  hoped  that  a  bold  front  could 
still  be  presented  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
field,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  ob- 
stinately contested,  be  finally  won. 
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But  the  day  of  expedients  was  past. 
The  zeal  which  had  blazed  forth  with 
such  energy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  fast  sinking  to  a  fitful,  smouldering 
flame.  Individual  interests  were  again 
taking  the  precedence  of  general  inter- 
ests. The  moral  sense  of  the  people 
had  contracted  a  deadly  taint  from  daily 
contact  with  corruption.  The  spirit  of 
gambling,  confined  in  the  beginning  and 
lost  to  the  eye,  like  Le  Sage's  Devil,  had 
swollen  to  its  full  proportions,  and,  in 
the  garb  of  speculation,  was  undermining 
the  foundations  of  society.  Rogues  were 
growing  rich  ;  the  honest  men  who  were 
not  already  poor  were  daily  growing 
poor.  The  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  view  of  propping  the  currency  had 
served  only  to  countenance  unscrupu- 
lous men  in  paying  their  debts  at  a  dis- 
count ruinous  to  the  creditor.  The  laws 
against  forestallers  and  engrossers,  who, 
it  was  currently  believed,  were  leagued 
against  both  army  and  country,  were 
powerless,  as  such  laws  always  are.  Even 
Washington  wished  for  a  gallows  like 
Hainan's  to  hang  them  on ;  but  the  ar- 
my was  kept  starving  none  the  less. 

The  seasons  themselves — God's  visible 
agents  —  seemed"  to  combine  against  our 
cause.  The  years  1779  and  1780  were 
years  of  small  crops.  The  winter  of  1 780 
was  severe  far  beyond  the  common  se- 
verity even  of  a  Northern  winter.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce,  suffering  universal. 
Farmers,  as  if  forgetting  their  depend- 
ence on  rain  and  sunshine,  had  planted 
less  than  usual,  —  some  from  disaffec- 
tion, some  because  they  were  irritated  at 
having  to  give  up  their  corn  and  cattle 
for  worthless  bills,  and  certificates  which 
might  prove  equally  worthless.  Some, 
who  were  within  reach  of  the  enemy, 
preferred  to  sell  to  them,  for  they  paid 
in  silver  and  gold.  There  were  riots  in 
Philadelphia,  put  down  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  There  was  mutiny  in  the  ar- 
my, and  this,  too,  was  put  down  by  the 
strong  hand,  —  though  the  fearful  suffer- 
ings which  had  caused  it  justified  it  al- 
most in  the  eye  of  sober  reason. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  farmers  should 
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have  been  loath  to  raise  more  than  they 
needed  for  their  own  use,  —  why  mer- 
chants should  have  been  unwilling  to 
lay  in  stores  which  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  prices  so  truly  nominal 
that  the  money  which  they  received 
would  often  sink  to  half  they  had  taken 
it  for  before  they  were  able  to  pass  it. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why  this 
wretched  substitute  for  values  should 
have  circulated  so  freely  to  the  very  last. 
Even  at  two  hundred  for  one,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  next  twenty -four 
hours  might  make  that  two  hundred  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  more,  with- 
out the  slightest  hope  that  it  would  ever 
be  redeemed  at  its  nominal  value,  it 
would  still  buyreverything  that  was  to  be 
sold,  —  provisions,  goods,  houses,  lands, 
even  hard  money  itself.  Down  to  its  last 
gasp  there  were  speculations  afoot  to  take 
advantage  of  the  differences  in  the  degree 
of  its  worthlessness  at  different  places, 
and  buy  it  up  in  one  place  to  sell  it  at 
another, — to  buy  it  in  Philadelphia  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  for  one,  and  sell 
it  in  Boston  at  seventy-five  for  one.  It 
was  possible,  if  the  ball  passed  quickly 
from  hand  to  hand,  that  some  might 
gain ;  it  was  very  manifest  that  some 
must  lose  :  and  thus  outcrops  that  per- 
nicious doctrine,  that  true,  life-giving, 
health  -  diffusing  commerce  consists  in 
stripping  one  to  clothe  another. 

And  thus  we  reach  the  memorable  year 
1781,  the  great,  decisive  year  of  the  war. 
While  Greene  was  fighting  Cornwallis 
and  Rawdon,  and  Washington  watching 
eagerly  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  at 
Clinton,  Congress  was  busy  making  up 
its  accounts.  One  circumstance  told  for 
them.  There  was  no  longer  the  same 
dearth  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  em- 
barrassed them  so  much  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  A  gainful  commerce  was 
now  opened  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
French  army  and  the  French  fleet  were 
here,  and  hard  money  with  them.  Lou- 
is-d'ors  and  livres  and  Spanish  dollars, 
— how  welcome  must  their  pleasant  faces 
have  looked,  after  this  long,  long  absence  ! 
With  what  a  thrill  must  the  haad  which. 
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had  touched  nothing  for  years  but  Con- 
tinental bills  have  closed  upon  solid  gold 
and  silver !  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
a  new  spirit  must  soon  have  manifested 
itself  in  the  wide  circle  of  contractors  and 
agents, — that  shopkeepers  must  speedily 
have  discovered  that  their  business  was 
shifting  its  ground  as  they  obtained  a  re- 
liable standard  for  counting  their  losses 
and  gains,  —  that  every  branch  of  com- 
merce must  have  felt  a  new  vigor  dif- 
fusing itself  through  its  veins.  But  it  is 
equally  evident,  that,  while  the  gold  and 
silver  which  flowed  in  upon  them  from 
these  sources  strengthened  the  people 
for  the  work  they  were  to  do  and  the 
burdens  they  were  to  bear,  the  compar- 
isons they  were  daily  making  between 
fluctuating  paper  and  steadfast  metal 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  strengthen  their 
faith  in  money  that  could  be  made  by 
a  turn  of  the  printing-press  and  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen. 

Another  circumstance  told  for  them, 
too.  The  accession  of  Maryland  had  ful- 
filled the  conditions  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  Confederation  so  long  held  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  finances  were  taken  from 
a  board  and  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  and  energetic  financier.  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  protested  energetically 
against  the  tender-laws,  made  specie-pay- 
ments the  condition  of  his  acceptance 
of  office ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
May,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  Con- 
gress resolved  "  that  the  whole  debts  al- 
ready due  by  the  United  States  be  liqui- 
dated as  soon  as  may  be  to  their  specie- 
value,  and  funded,  if  agreeable  to  the 
creditors,  as  a  loan  upon  interest ;  that 
the  States  be  severally  informed  that 
the  calculations  of  the  expenses  of  the 
present  campaign  are  made  in  solid  coin, 
and  therefore  that  the  requisitions  from 
them  respectively,  being  grounded  on 
those  calculations,  must  be  complied  with 
in  such  manner  as  effectually  to  answer 
the  purpose  designed ;  that,  experience 
having  evinced  the  inefficacy  of  all  at- 
tempts to  support  the  credit  of  paper- 
money  by  compulsory  acts,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  such  States,  where  laws  mak- 


ing paper-bills  a  tender  yet  exist,  to  re- 
peal the  same." 

Another  public  body,  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Pennsylvania,  dealt  it 
another  blow,  fixing  the  ratio  at  which 
it  was  to  be  received  in  public  payments 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  for  one. 
Circulation  ceased.  In  a  short  time  the 
money  that  had  been  carted  to  and  fro 
in  reams  disappeared  from  the  shop,  the 
counting-room,  the  market.  All  deal- 
ings were  in  hard  money.  Gold  and 
silver  resumed  their  legitimate  sway,  and 
men  began  to  look  hopefully  forward  to 
a  return  of  economy,  frugality,  and  an 
invigorating  commerce. 

The  Superintendent  of  Finance  set  him- 
self seriously  to  his  task.  One  great  ob- 
stacle had  been  removed  ;  one  great  and 
decisive  step  had  been  made  towards  the 
restoration  of  that  sense  of  security  with- 
out which  industry  and  enterprise  are 
powerless.  As  a  merchant,  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  resources  of  the  country  ; 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  was  famil- 
iar with  the  wants  of  Government.  His 
resources  were  taxes  and  loans  ;  his  obli- 
gations, an  old  debt  and  a  daily  expen- 
diture. Opposed  as  he  was  to  the  irre- 
sponsible currency  which  had  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  he  was 
a  believer  in  banks  and  bills  resting  on  a 
secure  basis.  One  of  his  earliest  meas- 
ures was  to  prepare,  with  the  aid  of  his 
Assistant  -  Superintendent,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  a  plan  of  a  bank,  which  soon  af- 
ter, with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  went  in- 
to operation  as  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Small  as  the  capital  with  which  it 
started  was, — only  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  —  its  influence  was  immediately 
felt  throughout  the  country.  It  gave  an 
impulse  to  legitimate  enterprise  which  had 
long  been  wanting,  and  a  confidence  to 
buyer  and  seller  which  they  had  not  felt 
since  the  first  year  of  the  war.  In  his 
public  operations  the  Superintendent 
used  it  freely,  and,  using  it  at  the  same 
time  wisely,  was  enabled  to  call  upon  it 
for  aid  to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability 
without  impairing  its  strength. 

Henceforth  the  financial  history  of  the 
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Revolution,  although  it  loses  none  of  its 
importance,  loses  much  of  its  narrative- 
interest.  No  longer  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict between  coin  and  paper, — no  longer 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  wise  men 
doing  unwise  things,  and  honorable  men 
doing  things  which,  in  any  other  form, 
they  would  have  been  the  first  to  brand 
with  dishonor, — it  still  continues  a  long, 
a  wearisome,  and  often  a  mortifying 
struggle  :  men  knowing  their  duty  and 
refusing  to  do  it,  knowing  consequences 
and  yet  blindly  shutting  their  eyes  to 
them.  I  will  give  but  one  example. 

After  a  careful  estimate  for  the  opera- 
tions of  1782,  Congress  had  called  up- 
on the  States  for  eight  millions.  Up  to 
January,  1783,  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  had  come  into  the  Treas- 
ury. Four  hundred  thousand  Treasury- 
notes  were  almost  due ;  the  funds  in 
Europe  were  overdrawn  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  by  the  sale  of 
drafts.  But  Morris,  waiting  only  to 
cover  himself  by  a  special  authorization 
of  Congress,  made  fresh  sales  upon  the 
hopes  of  the  Dutch  loan  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  French  loan,  and  still 
held  on  —  as  cautiously  as  he  could,  but 
ever  boldly  and  skilfully  —  his  anxious 
way  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  that 
menaced  him  on  every  side.  He  was 
rewarded,  as  such  men  too  often  are,  by 
calumny  and  suspicion.  But  when  men 
came  to  look  closely  at  his  acts,  compar- 
ing his  means  with  his  wants,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  Treasury  Board  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  Finance  Office,  it 
was  seen  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
saved  the  country  thirteen  millions  a 
year  in  hard  money. 

And  now,  from  our  stand-point  of  the 
Peace,  —  from  1 783, —  let  us  give  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  ground  over  which  we 
have  passed.  We  see  thirteen  Colonies, 
united  by  interest,  divided  by  habits, 
association,  and  tradition,  engaging  in  a 
doubtful  contest  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  energetic  nations  which  the 
•world  had  ever  seen ;  we  see  them  begin, 
as  men  always  do,  with  very  imperfect 
conceptions  of  the  time  it  would  last,  the 


lengths  to  which  it  would  carry  them,  or 
the  sacrifices  it  would  impose ;  we  see 
them  boldly  adopting  some  measures,  tim- 
idly shrinking  from  others,  —  reasoning 
justly  about  some  things,  reasoning  false- 
ly about  things  equally  important,  —  en- 
dowed at  times  with  singular  foresight, 
visited  at  times  by  incomprehensible 
blindness  :  boatmen  on  a  mighty  river, 
strong  themselves  and  resolute  and  skil- 
ful, plying  their  oars  manfully  from  first 
to  last,  but  borne  onward  by  a  current 
•which  no  human  science  could  measure, 
no  human  strength  could  resist. 

They  knew  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  exhaustless  ;  and  they 
threw  themselves  upon  those  resources 
in  the  only  way  by  which  they  could 
reach  them.  Their  bills  of  credit  were 
the  offspring  of  enthusiasm  and  faith. 
The  enthusiasm  grew  chill,  the  faith 
failed.  With  a  little  more  enthusiasm, 
the  people  would  cheerfully  have  submit- 
ted to  taxation  ;  with  a  little  more  faith, 
the  Congress  would  have  taxed  them. 
In  the  end,  the  people  paid  for  the  short- 
coming of  their  enthusiasm  by  seventv 

o  *  * 

millions  of  indirect  taxation, —  taxation 
through  depreciation;  the  Congress  paid 
for  the  shortcomings  of  their  faith  by  the 
loss  of  confidence  and  respect.  The  war 
left  them  with  a  Federal  debt  of  seventy 
million  dollars,  and  State  debts  of  near- 
ly twenty-six  millions. 

Could  this  have  been  avoided  ?  Could 
they  have  done  otherwise  ?  It  is  easy, 
when  the  battle  is  won,  to  tell  how  vic- 
tory might  have  been  bought  cheaper, 

—  when  the  campaign  is  ended,  to  show 
what  might  perhaps  have  brought  it  to 
an  earlier  and  more  glorious  close.     It  is 
easy  for  us,  with  the  whole  field  before  us, 
to  see  that  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
very  first  start,  although  the  formula  was 
Taxation,    the    principle   was   Indepen- 
dence ;   but  before  we  venture  to  pass 
sentence,  ought  we  not  to  pause   and 
weJ2;h  well  our  judgment  and  our  words, 

—  we  who,  in  the  fiercer  contest  through 
which  we  are  passing,  have  so  long  failed 
to  see,  that,  while  the  formula  is  Seces- 
sion, the  principle  is  Slavery  f 
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WE  write  this  article  in  September. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  without  much 
heralding,  has  occurred  an  event  of  prime 
importance  to  our  country's  future.  This 
is  the  opening  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  of  a  continuous  broad-gauge  line 
under  the  title  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway.  This  line  is  twelve 
hundred  miles  long,  and  pursues  the  fol- 
lowing route :  By  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Road,  from  New  York  to  the  sta- 
tion of  Salamanca ;  thence,  by  a  separate 
road  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
to  Dayton,  Ohio ;  thence,  over  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Road,  to 
Cincinnati ;  and  finally,  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Road,  to  St.  Louis.  The  first 
excursion  -  train  accomplished  the  whole 
distance  in  forty-four  hours.  We  under- 
stand that  the  regular  express-trains  of 
the  line  will  be  required  to  make  equally 
good  time, — ultimately,  perhaps,  to  re- 
duce the  time  to  forty  hours. 

This  valuable  connection  has  been 
mainly  effected  by  the  energy  and  tal- 
ents of  two  men.  Mr.  James  McHenry, 
a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but  of  late 
years  resident  abroad,  has  raised  twenty 
million  dollars  for  the  project  in  the 
money-markets  of'  England,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  the  bonds  of  the  Company  ob- 
taining ready  sale  upon  the  guaranty  of 
his  personal  high  character  for  upright- 
ness and  financial  ability.  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Kennard,  an  engineer  and  capitalist 
of  large  views,  discretion,  and  experience, 
has  managed  the  interests  of  the  project 
here  at  home,  securing  the  hearty  coop- 
eration and  good-will  of  all  the  roads  now 
made  continuous,  and  bringing  the  en- 
terprise to  a  successful  issue  with  a  skill 
possible  only  to  .first -class  commercial 
genius.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen 
is  Financial  Director  and  Contractor,  the 
latter,  Engineer -in -Chief,  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  and  General  Manager  of  the  line. 
At  any  other  period  than  this  their  suc- 
cess would  have  been  widelv  talked  of 


as  a  great  national  benefit.  Even  now 
let  us  not  forget  the  public-spirited  men 
whose  hopeful  hands,  in  the  midst  of 
blood  and  din,  have  been  sowing  seeds 
of  commercial  prosperity  to  glorify  with 
their  perfected  harvest  the  day  of  our 
National  triumph  and  reunion. 

This  work  is  the  first  instalment  of 
the  greatest  popular  enterprise  in  the 
world,  the  initial  fulfilment  of  a  prom- 
ise which  America  has  made  to  herself 
and  all  the  other  nations,—  one  which 
shall  be  completely  fulfilled  only  when  an 
iron  highway  stretches  across  her  entire 
breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  a  people  we  have  grudged 
neither  time  nor  money  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end.  We  have  dared 
the  fiery  desert  and  the  frozen  mountaki- 
top,  the  demons  of  thirst,  starvation,  and 
savage  warfare.  Our  foremost  scientific 
men,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  national 
enterprise,  have  taken  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  going  out  to  meet  peril  and  priva- 
tion with  the  cheerful  constancy  of  apos- 
tles and  martyrs.  The  record  of  expe- 
ditions bearing  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
is  one  to  which  every  American  citizen 
must  point  with  a  pride  none  the  less 
hearty  for  the  fact  that  its  route  has  not 
yet  been  absolutely  decided.  The  one 
curse  mingled  with  a  young  republic's 
many  blessings  is  the  intrusion  of  politi- 
cal influences  into  the  dispassionate  field 
of  national  enterprise.  We  might  have 
determined  the  line  of  our  Pacific  Road 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  by  this  time  its  first  or  Great-Plains 
section  should  have  been  in  running  or- 
der, but  for  the  partisan  jealousies  which 
prevailed  in  high  places  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  different  routes.  Slavery, 
that  enfant  gate  of  our  old  -  school  and 
now  happily  obsolete  statecraft,  insisted 
on  the  expensive  toy  of  a  southern  and 
unpractical  line,  until  our  representa- 
tives, harassed  by  the  problem  how  to 
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gratify  her  without  incurring  the  con- 
tempt of  the  financial  world,  gave  over 
to  the  drift  of  events  the  settlement  of 
their  country's  chief  commercial  ques- 
tion. We  are  now  in  a  position  to  de- 
cide coolly ;  no  entangling  alliances  with 
a  dead-weight  social  system  bias  our  plain 
judgment  of-  practical  pros  and  cons; 
but  the  opportunity  for  decision  arrives 
a  little  too  late  and  a  little  too  early  for 
action.  Congress,  the  legitimate  custo- 
dian of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  the  last  four  years  in  climb- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  country's  vital 
exigency.  Till  Congress  reaches  that 
and  understands  it  fully,  there  is  no  sur- 
plus energy  to  be  thrown  away  on  the 
else  paramount  matters  of  a  peaceful 
age. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Pacific  Railroad  stands  next  to  the  main- 
tenance of  National  Unity  on  the  docket 
of  causes  for  adjudication  by  our  repre- 
sentative tribunal.  The  people  have  fil- 
ed it  away  till  the  grand  appeal  is  set- 
tled ;  but  they  have  not  forgotten  it. 

It  is  none  the  pleasanter  thought  to 
them  because  they  have  no  time  to  talk 
about  it,  that  the  great  highway  of  the 
continent  has  been  left,  pendente  lite, 
in  the  hands  of  squabbling  speculators, 
and  that  personal  recriminations  bar  the 
progress  of  our  cqmmerce  between  sea 
and  sea.  The  indifference  of  our  pub-* 
lie  trustees  to  the  disgraceful  controver- 
sies which  have  embarrassed  work  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  line  is  itself  not  a 
disgrace  only  because  human  power  is 
limited  to  the  care  of  one  great  matter  at 
a  time.  The  first  Congress  that  meets  un- 
der the  olive  of  an  honorable  peace  must 
at  once  take  the  Pacific  Railroad  into  the 
Nation's  hands,  and  prosecute  it  as  the 
Nation's  matter,  with  a  liberal  -  minded- 
ness  learned  from  the  conduct  of  a  great 
war.  Next  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union, 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Road  most 
fully  justifies  prompt  action  and  compar- 
ative disregard  of  expenditure. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  is  this  the 
place,  to  dictate  to  our  legislators  either 
the  precise  line  of  their  own  action  or 


that  of  the  road.  It  is  still  proper  to  say 
that  the  arrangements  thus  far  entered 
into  with  private  contractors  have  prov- 
ed inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  and 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  en- 
terprise. Whatever  may  be  the  details 
of  the  improved  plan,  it  must  embrace  a 
sterner  national  surveillance  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  project,  and  a  direct  na- 
tional assumption  of  its  prime  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that 
the  Pacific-Railroad  question  rests  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  our  minor  in- 
ternal improvements.  It  calls  for  no  re- 
opening of  the  long-hushed  controversy 
between  Democracy  and  Whiggism.  The 
best  thinkers  of  the  day  are  universally 
agreed  to  deprecate  legislation  in  every 
case  where  private  enterprise  will  do  its 
office.  No  good  political  economist  ap- 
proves the  emasculation  of  private  effort 
by  Governmental  subsidy.  The  people 
are  averse  to  statutory  crutches  and  go- 
carts,  wherever  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
walk  alone.  We  feel  distrust  of  the  rail- 
road which  asks  monopoly  -  privileges. 
The  sight  of  a  Govermental  prop  under 
any  ostensibly  commercial  concern  warns 
an  American  from  its  neighborhood.  He 
has  learned  that  true  prestige  lies  with 
the  people,  —  that  it  is  safe  to  take  stock 
in  their  company,  —  that  there  is  no  vital 
warmth  in  official  patronage.  Even  with- 
in the  memory  of  young  men  a  great 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
in  our  commercial  manliness.  Our  first- 
class  public  enterprises  blush  to  take 
Government  help,  as  their  directors  might 
blush,  if  at  the  close  of  an  interview  Mr. 
Lincoln  "  tipped  "  them  like  school-boys 
with  a  holiday  handful  of  greenbacks. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ideal  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  progress  demands  the 
absolute  non-interference  of  Government 
in  all  enterprises  whose  benefit  accrues 
to  a  part  of  its  citizens,  or  which  can  be 
stimulated  into  life  by  the  spontaneous 
operation  of  popular  interest. 

But  facts  are  not  ideal,  and  absolute 
principles  in  their  practical  application^ 
make  head  only  by  a  curved  line  of  com- 
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promise  with  the  facts.  The  philoso- 
pher cannot  go  faster  than  the  people. 
Certain  courses  are  proper  for  certain 
stages  of  development.  Few  New- York 
Democrats  now  denounce  the  building 
of  "  Clinton's  Ditch,"  and  the  fact  that 
a  majority  approved  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  e  measure  suited 
to  the  period;  though  even  an  old 
Whig  at  this  day  could  not  approve  of 
a  State  canal  under  the  auspices  of 
Governor  Seymour.  Here  are  the  two 
great  questions  which  at  any  time  must 
regulate  the  exertion  of  Governmental 
power :  Is  the  enterprise  vitally  impor- 
tant ?  and,  Will  it  be  accomplished  by 
private  effort  ? 

Because  the  Nation  in  several  emi- 
nent instances  saw  the  former  question 
answered  affirmatively  and  the  latter  neg- 
atively, it  centralized  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  for  the  construction  of  for- 
tresses and  the  maintenance  of  a  mili- 
tary force.  These  matters  vitally  con- 
cerned the  entire  people,  yet  the  ordi- 
nary stimuli  to  private  enterprise  were 
quite  inadequate  to  securing  their  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  stands  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds.  It  concerns 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  but  no  ordinary  business-organi- 
zation of  citizens  will  ever  accomplish  it 
alone.  The  mere  cost  of  its  construction 
might  stagger  the  most  audacious  finan- 
cier ;  but  that  is  a  minor  obstacle.  No 
doubt  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  California  contain  capital  enough 
for  the  completion  of  the  entire  road,  — 
would  subscribe  it,  too,  upon  sufficient 
guaranties.  But  who  is  to  give  those 
guaranties  ?  Whose  credit  is  broad 
enough  to  secure  them  ?  Our  Atlantic 

O 

capitalists  have  too  often  been  defrauded 
by  stock  -  companies  of  moderate  liabili- 
ties and  immediately  under  their  own 
eyes,  to  feel  quite  comfortable  about  put- 
ting millions  into  the  hands  of  private 
operators,  who  shall  presently  have  the 
Rocky  Mountains  between  them  and 
their  bondholders.  In  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  railroad-enterprise  this  objec- 


tion might  be  answered  by  the  proposal 
to  build  the  line  with  the  subscriptions  of 
people  living  on  its  route.  But  this  line 
must  take  a  route  without  people,  and 
bring  people  to  the  route.  Certain  other 
roads  are  guarantied  by  the  pledge  of 
their  way -freight  business.  This  road 
must  be  completed  before  such  a  business 
exists  ;  the  business  must  be  the  product 
of  the  road.  The  ordinary  principle  of 
demand  and  supply  is  reversed  in  its  ap- 
plication to  this  case.  Supply  must  pre- 
cede demand.  Furnish  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  the  continent,  and  the  continent 
in  ten  years  will  give  it  all  the  business 
it  can  do.  Wait  fifty  years  for  the  con- 
tinent to  take  the  initiative,  and  there 
will  not  yet  be  enough  business  to  build 
the  road. 

This  enterprise  must  be  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  a  cash-advance  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Eastern  States  to  the  Plains, 
the  Mountains,  and  the  Desert,  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  all  the  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  guarantied  by  the  prospective 
myriads  of  settlers  whom  the  road  shall 
bring  to  tracts  now  lying  waste  through 
the  mere  lack  of  its  existence.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  article  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  the  solidity  of  this  se- 
curity, the  responsibility  of  these  in- 
dorsers.  While  we  counsel  confidence 
to  the  capital  which  must  build  the  road, 
we  feel  it  imperative  upon  the  National 
Government  to  enforce  its  position  as  that 
capital's  trustee.  That  capital  for  the 
most  part  lies  east  of  the  Missouri  and 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Between 
these  two  boundaries  the  road  must  run 
for  eighteen  hundred  miles  through  a 
region  where  capital  may  well  be  cau- 
tious of  intrusting  its  life  to  any  less  po- 
tent authority  than  that  of  the  Nation 
itself. 

The  claims  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
have  usually  been  urged  upon  the  ground 
of  its  benefit  to  its  termini.  This  ground 
is  adequate  to  justify  any  advance  of 
capital  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  With  the  completion  of 
the  road,  San  Francisco  necessarily  be- 
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comes  a  depot  for  the  entire  China  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  entrepot 
for  much  of  that  between  China  and 
Western  Europe.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Japanese  relations,  still  an- 
other stream  of  wealth,  now  incalculable, 
must  flow  in  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
In  the  reverse  current  of  Asiatic  com- 
merce, New  York's  position  at  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  continental  belt  gives 
her  a  similar  share.  The  gold-transport 
and  the  entire  fast -freight  business  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  now  trans- 
acted at  an  enormous  expense  by  Wells 
and  Fargo's  Express,  must  be  transferred 
en  masse  to  the  Pacific  Road ;  while  the 
passenger  -  carriage,  now  devolving  on 
Isthmus  steamers  and  overland  stages, 
may  be  passed,  practically  entire,  to  the 
credit  of  the  new  line.  Certainly,  no  trav- 
eller who  has  once  purchased  bitter  ex- 
perience with  his  ticket  on  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  line  will  ever  again  patronize  that 
enterprising  capitalist,  unless  he  sells  his 
ships  and  becomes  a  stockholder  in  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  most  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  sea  must  abjure  his  predilec- 
tions, when  brought  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
steamer  Champion.  Crowded  like  rab- 
bits in  a  hutch  or  captives  in  the  Libby 
into  such  indecent  propinquity  with  his 
kind  that  the  third  day  out  makes  him 
a  misanthrope,—  fed  on  the  putrid  re- 
mains of  the  last  trip's  commissariat,  tur- 
keys which  drop  out  of  their  skins  while 
the  cook  is  larding  them  in  the  galley, 
beef  which  may  be  eaten  as  spoon-meat, 
and  tea  apparently  made  with  bilge-wa- 
ter,—  sleeping  or  vainly  trying  to  sleep  in 
an  unventilated  dungeon  which  should  be 
called  death  instead  of  berth,  where  the 
reek  of  the  aforesaid  putridities  awakes 
him  to  breakfast  without  aid  of  gong, 
—  propelled  by  a  second  -  hand  engine, 
whose  every  wheeze  threatens  the  terrors 
of  dissolution, —  morally  certain,  that,  if 
his  floating  sty  from  any  cause  ceases  to 
float,  there  are  not  boats  enough  to  save 
an  eighth  of  the  passengers, —  he  must 
admire  the  ocean  with  a  true  poet's  en- 
thusiasm, if  he  can  brave  the  Champion 
a  second  time. 


The  considerations  we  have  mention- 
ed should  be  sufficiently  operative  with 
the  capitalists  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, and,  as  such,  are  those  most  prom- 
inently urged  by  the  friends  of  the  road.. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
regard  the  through-business  as  all-com- 
prehensive, in  enumerating  the  sources 
of  profit  to  be  relied  on  by  the  enter- 
prise. For  a  better  understanding  of 
that  immense  way -trade  which  lies  be- 
tween the  oceans,  waiting  only  for  the 
whistle  of  the  steam-genie  to  wake  it  in- 
to vigorous  life,  let  us  treat  the  entire 
line  as  already  continuous  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and  make  an 
excursion  to  the  Pacific  on  its  prophetic 
rails.  We  will  suppose  the  track  a  uni- 
form broad  gauge,  as  it  ought  to  be, —  the 
Pacific  Road  connecting  at  St.  Louis  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  by  pow- 
erful boats,  like  those  in  use  at  Havre  de 
Grace, 'capable  of  ferrying  the  heaviest 
cars  between  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
shores.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
structing for  ourselves  the  remainder  of 
the  still  undecided  route  to  the  Pacific. 
We  run  our  ideal  broad  gauge  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

From  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City ; 
thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the  Kan- 
s"as  -  River  crossing  ;  thence  to  Leaven- 
worth  (where  St.  Joseph  makes  connec- 
tion by  a  branch-track)  ;  thence  to  that 
bend  of  the  Republican  Fork  which 
nearest  approaches  the  Little  Blue ; 
thence  along  the  bottoms  of  the  Republi- 
can to  the  foot  of  the  high  divide  out  of 
which  it  is  believed  to  rise,  and  which  al- 
so serves  for  the  water-shed  between  the 
Platte  and  Arkansas ;  and  thence  skirt- 
innr  the  bluff's  a  distance  of  about  one 

O 

hundred  miles  to  Denver.  At  Denver 
we  find  two  branches  making  junctions 
with  our  line :  one  connects  us  with 
Central  City,  the  great  mining-town  of  ' 
Colorado,  by  a  series  of  grades  which 
might  appall  the  Pennsylvania  Central ; 
the  other  threads  the  foot-hills  and  mesas 
between  Denver  and  the  Fontaine-qui- 
Bouille  Spa  at  Colorado  City,  with  the 
possibility  of  its^  being  extended  in  time 
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to  Canon  City  on  the  Arkansas.  From 
Denver  we  strike  for  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Cache-la-Poudre,  follow  its  bed 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  rise  from  that 
level  to  the  grand  plateau  of  the  La- 
rarnie  Plains.  Running  through  these 
Plains,  we  cross  the  Big  and  the  Little 
Laratnie  Rivers,  here  shallow  streams, 
crystal  clear,  and  scarcely  wider  than  the 
Housatonic  at  Pittsfield.  Just  after  leap- 
ing the  Plains,  we  cross  Medicine  Bow, — 
a  mere  brook,  —  and  a  few  hours  later  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte,  which  eccen- 
trically turns  up  in  this  most  unexpected 
quarter,  running  nearly  due  north  from 
a  source  which  cannot  be  very  far  off. 
The  rope-ferry  by  which  the  writer  last 
crossed  this  picturesque  and  rapid  stream 
we  have  replaced  by  a  strong  iron  bridge. 
Leaving  the  west  end  of  that  bridge,  we 
look  out  of  the  rear  car  and  send  our 
final  message  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  last 
stream  which  we  shall  find  going  thither. 
A  stupendous,  but  not  impracticable,  sys- 
tem of  grades  next  carries  us  over  the 
axial  water-shed  of  the  continent,  by  the 
way  of  Bridger's  Pass.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  tortuous  descent  brings 
us  to  Green  River,  —  the  stream  which 
farther  down  becomes  the  mysterious  Co- 
lorado, and  seeks'the  Pacific  by  the  Gulf 
of  California.  After  crossing  the  Green 
by  another  iron  bridge  substituted  for 
rope-ferriage,  our  first  important  station 
will  be  Fort  Bridger.  Leaving  there,  we 
almost  immediately  enter  the  galleries 
of  the  Wahsatch  Range,  which  form  a 
continuous  pass  across  Bear  River  and 
into  the  tremendous  canons  conducting 
down  to  Salt-Lake  City.  From  Salt  Lake 
we  pursue  the  shortest  practicable  route 
through  the  Desert  to  the  Ruby- Valley 
Pass  of  the  Humboldt  Mountains ;  we 
cross  that  range  to  enter  another  desert, 
descend  to  the  Sink  of  Carson,  and  reas- 
cend  to  Carson  City,  thence  going  nearly 
due  north  till  we  strike  the  line  of  the 
Truckee  Pass,  (where  a  branch  connects 
us  with  the  principal  Washoe  mines,)  and 
thence  to  Sacramento  by  the  long -pro- 
jected California  section  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  Another  proposed,  but  still 


ideal,  road  completes  our  connection  with 
the  Western  Ocean  by  way  of  Stockton, 
San  Jose,  and  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the 
route  indicated  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
economical  and  practicable ;  a  good  deal 
more  surveying  must  be  done  before  that 
can  be  said  of  any  entire  route,  though 
we  think  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for 
our  ideal  section  between  St.  Louis  and 
Denver.  We  have  chosen  this  route 
because  along  its  course  are  more  com- 
pletely represented  the  natural  features 
to  which  in  any  case  the  Pacific  Railroad 
must  look  for  all  its  primary  obstacles 
and  part  of  its  subsequent  profits. 

To  complete  the  conception  as  its  re- 
ality must  in  time  be  completed,  let  us 
unite  our  Trans- Missouri  portion  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, under  the  all  -  inclusive  title  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
will  not  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  to 
regard  thirty-eight  hundred  miles  as  the 
entire  length  of  the  line.  On  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  section  ex- 
press-trains will  run  at  a  speed  of  twen- 
ty-seven miles  an  hour,  including  stops ; 
but  to  provide  against  every  detention, 
let  us  slow  our  through-express  to  twen- 
ty-five miles.  At  this  rate  we  shall  trav- 
erse the  continent  in  six  days  and  eight 
hours.  In  other  words,  the  San-Fran- 
cisco gentleman  who  left  the  Jersey  depot 
by  the  five  o'clock  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
express-train  on  Monday  morning  may 
reasonably  expect  (allowing  for  differ- 
ence of  longitude)  to  be  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  just  in  time  to  accompany 
them  to  morning  service  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday. 

We  will  suppose  our  packing  accom- 
plished the  day  before  we  set  out.  Dur- 
inw  the  evening  we  send  our  watches 

C5  o 

to  get  the  exact  Washington  time.  The 
schedule  of  the  entire  road  is  based  up- 
on that  time  ;  and  a  thousand  inconven- 
iences, once  endured  by  the  traveller 
between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  are 
thereby  avoided.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
alter  one's  watch  with  every  new  con- 
ductor. We  no  longer  grow  dizzy  with 
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a  horrible  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of 
what-'s-o'clock,  —  ignorant  whether  we 
are  running  on  New- York  time,  Dayton 
time,  Cincinnati  time,  or  St.  Louis  time, 
— whether,  indeed,  all  time  be  not  a  pure 
subjective  notion,  and  any  o'clock  at  all 
a  mere  popular  delusion.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  standard  we  have 
originally  to  thank  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway. 

In  comfort  and  elegance  the  second- 
class  cars  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
lioad  correspond  to  the  omnivorous  cars 
in  use  on  our  railroads  generally.  But 
•we  are  a  family  -  party,  have  nearly  a 
week  of  travel  before  us,  and  prefer 
to  sacrifice  our  money  rather  than  our 
comfort.  It  costs  a  third,  perhaps  one- 
half  more,  to  take  first-class  tickets ;  but 
these  secure  us  a  compartment  entirely 
to  ourselves,  —  fitted  up  with  all  the  lux- 
ury of  a  lady's  boudoir.  We  have  com- 
fortable arm-chairs  to  sit  in  all  day,  the  lat- 
est improvement  in  folding-beds  to  sleep 
in  at  night.  Our  mirror,  water-tank,  ba- 
sin, and  all  our  toilet-arrangements  are  in- 
dependent of  the  rest  of  the  train.  We 
have  a  table  in  the  centre  of  our  com- 
partment for  cards  or  luncheon.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  have  also  brought  along 
three  or  four  Champagne-baskets  stock- 
ed with  private  commissariat-stores,  which 
make  us  quite  independent  of  that  black- 
art  known  as  Western  cookery.  These 
contain  sardines  (half-boxes  are  the  most 
practically  useful  size  for  a  small  party)  ; 
chow-chow  ;  pates-de-foie-gras  ;  a  selec- 
tion of  various  potted  meats ;  a  few  hun- 
dred Zwiebacks  from  our  Berlin  baker,  • 
and  as  many  sticks  of  Italian  bread  from 
our  Milanese ;  a  dozen  pounds  of  hard- 
tack, and  a  half-dozen  of  soda-crackers ;  an 
assortment  of  canned  fruits,  including,  as 
absolute  essentials,  peaches  and  the  Shak- 
er apple-butter ;  a  pot  of  anchovy-paste ; 
a  dozen  half- pint  boxes  of  concentrated 
coffee,  and  as  many  of  condensed  milk, 
both,  as  the  writer  has  abundantly  test- 
ed, prepared  with  unrivalled  excellence 
by  an  establishment  in  Boston;  a  tin 
box  containing  ten  pounds  of  lump-sug- 
ar; a  kettle  and  gas-stove,  to  be  at- 


tached by  a  flexible  tube  to  one  of  the 
burners  lighting  the  compartment ;  a  doz- 
en bottles  of  lemon  -  syrup ;  and  what- 
ever stores,  in  the  way  of  wines,  liquors, 
and  cigars,  may  strike  the  fancy  of  the 
party.  This  may  seem  an  ambitious  out- 
fit, but  for  the  first  year  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  it  will  be  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary one.  As  civilization  spreads  west- 
ward along  the  grand  iron  conductor  of 
the  continent,  our  national  gastronomy 
will  develop  itself  in  company  with  all 
the  other  arts ;  but  for  the  present  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  outside  of  our  private 
stores  we  shall  not  find  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  after  we  leave  St.  Louis,  or  decent 
bread  of  any  kind  between  Denver  and 
Sacramento. 

We  seat  ourselves  in  our  comforta- 
ble arm-chairs,  without  the  mortification 
of  removing  single  gentlemen  and  the 
trouble  of  reversing  seats  to  accommo- 
date our  party.  The  ladies  are  not  com- 
pelled to  sit  in  isolation,  by  the  side  of 
passengers  who  use  the  car -floor  as  a 
spittoon.  We  may  chat  together  upon 
family  -  matters  without  awakening  the 
vivid  interest  of  any  mother  -  in  -  Israel 
mounting  guard  in  front  of  us  over  a 
bandbox.  The  gentlemen  may  smoke, 
if  the  ladies  like  it,  and,  so  long  as  they 
keep  the  windows  open,  nobody  shall 
say  them  nay.  We  all  enjoy  a  sense 
of  security  and  independence,  which  is 
like  occupying  a  well-provisioned  Gib- 
raltar on  wheels.  If  we  have  a  sick 
friend  with  us,  he  need  never  leave  his 
mattress  till  he  reaches  San  Francisco. 
Should  his  situation  become  critical  en 
route,  the  best  medical  attendance  is  at 
band, — every  through-train  being  oblig- 
ed by  statute  to  carry  a  first-class  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  with  a  well  -  stocked 
apothecary-compartment.  But  our  pres- 
ent party  are  all  of  them  in  fine  health 
and  spirits  ;  so  we  may  dismiss  the  doc- 
tor's shop  from  our  consideration. 

The  whistle  blows  just  as  the  ladies 
have  hung  their  bonnets  in  the  rack, 
and  the  gentlemen  exchanged  their 
boots  for  slippers.  We  wave  adieu  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  friends  who 
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have  come  to  see  us  off.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  we  pass  through  the  Bergen 
Tunnel.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is 
spent  amid  that  wild  mountain  and  for- 
est scenery  which  the  Erie  Railroad  has 
made  familiar  to  the  whole  travelling- 
population  of  our  Eastern  States.  At 
Salamanca  we  strike  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western's  separate  line.  On  the 
way  thence  to  Dayton  we  shall  pass  a 
number  of  long  trains,  made  up  of  plat- 
form-cars heavily  laden  with  barrels  car- 
rying East  the  riches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
oil-region.  These  have  connected  with 
our  main  road  by  a  couple  of  branches 
built  especially  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  petroleum-trade.  From  Dayton 
to  Cincinnati  we  shall  traverse  one  of 
the  finest  farming  -  regions  of  the  world, 
meeting  trains  laden  with  beeves,  swine, 
packed  pork,  lard,  grain,  corn,  potatoes, 
and  every  variety  of  produce  that  bears 
transportation.  By  this  time,  also,  Ohio 
vine-culture  has  attained  a  development 
which  justifies  an  occasional  train  en- 
tirely devoted  to  pipes  of  still  Catawba 
and  baskets  of  the  sparkling  brands. 

From  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis  by  way 
of  Vincennes,  we  run  through  the  south- 
ern portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
threading  varied  and  picturesque  scen- 
ery all  the  way,  unless  we  have  seen  the 
Egyptian  prairies  so  many  times  before 
that  they  pall  on  us  before  we  reach  the 
Mississippi  bluff  opposite  St.  Louis.  Till 
we  strike  the  prairie,  our  course  is  among 
bold,  well-timbered  hills,  which  now  and 
then  we  are  obliged  to  tunnel,  and  by 
the  side  of  charming  pastoral  streams 
whose  green  bottom-land  is  shaded  by 
noble  plane-trees  and  cotton-woods.  Cer- 
tain passages  in  the  scenery  between 
Cincinnati  and  Vincennes  are  beautiful 
as  a  dream  of  fairy -land.  Every  few 
miles  we  continue  to  meet  freight-trains 
laden  with  all  the  well-known  products 
of  the  Western  field  and  dairy.  Twice, 
before  we  reach  St.  Louis,  a  splendid  cor- 
tege of  passenger-carriages  shall  whiz  by 
us  on  the  southern  track, — and  each  time 
we  shall  have  seen  the  daily  through-ex- 
press from  San  Francisco. 


The  St.  Louis  through-passengers  will 
be  ready,  on  our  arrival,  in  cars  of  their 
own.  We  shall  switch  them  on  behind 
us  with  little  over  half-an-hour's  deten- 
tion, and  strike  for  Leavenworth,  taking 
Jefferson  City  by  the  way.  The  country 
we  now  traverse  is  rolling,  well  water- 
ed, an d»  well  timbered  along  the  streams. 
Our  road  has  so  stimulated  production  in 
the  mines  of  Missouri  that  we  frequently 
pass  on  the  switch  a  freight-train  taking 
out  bar  and  pig  iron  to  San  Francisco, 
or  on  the  other  track  a  train  laden  with 
copper  ore  going  to  the  East  for  reduc- 
tion. We.  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of 
the  innumerable  trains  which  pass  us  or 
switch  out  of  our  way,  carrying  through- 
freight  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  We  are  still  surrounded  by 
excellent  farming  -  laud,  a  fine  grain, 
fruit,  and  general-produce  country.  Not 
'till  we  leave  Leavenworth  can  we  be 
said  fairly  to  have  entered  the  central 
wilds  of  the  continent.  We  are  now 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  for  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  farther 
shall  traverse  a  country  possessing  cer- 
tain individual  characteristics  which  en- 
title it  to  a  name  of  its  own  among  the 
divisions  of  our  physical  geography.  This 
is  the  proper  place  for  an  indication  of 
those  divisions,  generalized  to  the  broad- 
est terms. 

In  passing  from  sea  to  sea,  the  Ameri- 
can traveller  crosses  ten  well-defined  re- 
gions :  — 

1.  The  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Allegha- 
ny  Range. 

2.  The  eastern  incline  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin. 

3.  The  high  divides  of  the  short  Mis- 
souri tributaries. 

4.  The  Great  Plains  proper. 

5.  The   Rocky  -  Mountain   system   of 
ridges  and  intramontane  plateaus. 

6.  The  Great  Desert,  broken  by  fre- 
quent uplifts,  and  divided  by  the  Hum- 
boldt  Range. 

7.  The  Sierra  -  Nevada  mountain-sys- 
tem. 

8.  The  basin  of  the  Sacramento  Riv- 
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9.  The  mountain-system  of  the  Coast 
Range. 

10.  The  narrow  Pacific  slope. 

By  attending  ito  these  distinctions  with 
map  in  hand  we  shall  gain  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  surface  of  our  continent.  The 
first  and  second  of  the  regions  we  have 
left  behind  us,  and  at  Leavenworth  are 
well  out  upon  the  third.  It  would  not 
be  just  to  call  it  prairie, — and  it  is  equal- 
ly distinct  from  the  true  Plains.  As  a 
grain  and  grass  land,  Illinois  nowhere 
rivals  it ;  but  its  surface  is  remarkably 
different  from  that  of  the  prairies  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  may  be  described 
as  an  alternation  of  lofty  bluffs  and  sinu- 
ous ravines,  —  the  former  known  as  "  di- 
vides," the  latter  as  "  draws."  The  top 
of  these  divides  preserves  one  general 
level, — leading  naturally  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  all  the  draws  are  valleys  of  ero- 
sion in  a  tract  of  alluvial  deposit  originally- 
uniform  with  the  plateaus  of  ,the  divides. 
Some  of  the  larger  draws  still  serve  as  the 
channels  of  unfailing  streams ;  most  of 
them  carry  more  or  less  water  during  the 
rainy  season  ;  few  of  them  are  dry  all  the 
year  round.  The  river-bottoms  which 
traverse  this  region  are  thickly  fringed 
with  cotton-wood  and  elm  timber ;  but  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  encounter  trees  on  the 
"top  of  a  divide.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  boundless.  Every  species  of  grass  flour- 
ishes or  may  flourish  here,  with  a  luxu- 
riance unrivalled  on  the  continent.  Of 
the  tract  embraced  between  the  Little 
Blue  and  the  Republican  Fork  of  the 
Kaw  this  is  especially  true.  The  climate 
is  so  mild  and  uniform  that  cattle  may  be 
kept  at  pasture  the  whole  year  round. 
Haymaking  and  the  building  of  barns 
are  works  of  supererogation.  The  wild 
grass  cures  spontaneously  on  the  ground. 
To  provide  shelter  against  exceptional 
cases  of  climatic  rigor,  —  an  unusual 
"  cold  snap,"  or  a  fall  of  snow  which  lies 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  —  the  rancher o 
constructs  for  his  cattle  a  simple  cor- 
ral, or,  at  most,  a  rude  shed.  The  ut- 
most complication  which  can  occur  in 
his  business  is  a  stampede ;  and  few  of 
cur  Eastern  farmers'  boys  would  hesitate 


to  exchange  their  scythes,  hay  -  cutters, 
corn-shellers,  and  mash-tubs  for  the  sad- 
dle of  his  spirited  Indian  pony  and  his 
three  days'  hunt  after  estrays.  Over  this 
entire  region  the  cereals  thrive  splendidly. 
The  wild  plum  is  so  abundant  and  deli-, 
cious  as  to  suggest  the  most  favorable  ad- 
aptation to  the  other  stone-fruits.  Every 
vegetable  that  has  been  tried  in  the  loam 
of  the  river-bottoms  succeeds  perfectly. 
There  is  just  reason  to  think  that  vine-cul- 
ture might  reach  a  development  along  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Republican  Bluffs 
not  surpassed  in  the  most  favorable  po- 
sitions east  of  California.  We  believe 
it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  region 
needs  only  culture  (and  that  of  the  easiest 
kind)  to  become  the  garden  of  the  con- 
tinent. Its  mineral  wealth  has  received 
scanty  examination  ;  yet  we  know  that 
it  contains  numerous  beds  of  tertiary 
coal,  and  easily  worked  iron-deposits,  in 
the  form  both  of  hydrated  oxide  and  black 
scale. 

On  our  way  through  this  region  we 
strike  the  Republican  bottom  near  Lat. 
39°  30'  N.,  and  Long.  97°  20'  W.  We 
are  now  in  the  primest  part  of  the  buf- 
falo-pasture. As  we  wind  along  the  base 
of  the  steep  Republican  Bluffs,  and  the 
edges  of  those  green  amphitheatres  made 
by  their  alternate  approach  and  retro- 
cession, our  whistle  scares  a  picket-line 
of  giant  bulls,  guarding  a  divide  across 
the  stream,  and  with  tails  in  air,  heads 
at  the  down  charge,  they  scour  away  at 
a  lumbering  cow-gallop,  to  tell  the  main 
herd  of  a  progress  more  resistless  than 
their  own.  Or,  perhaps,  our  experience 
of  the  buffaloes  is  a  more  inconvenient 
one.  We  may  find  the  main  herd  cross- 
ing our  track  in  their  migration  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Platte.  In  such  case, 
there  will  be  a  detention  of  several  hours, 
as  the  current  of  a  main  herd  is  not  ford- 
able  by  any  known  human  mechanism. 
The  halt  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
timid  spectators  looking  safely  out  of  car- 
windows, — by  'bona-f.de  hunters,  who  want 
fresh  meat,  and  take  along  the  tidbits 
of  their  game  to  be  cooked  for  them  at 
the  next  dinner-station, —  and  by  excited 
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pseudo-hunters,  who  will  bang  away  with 
their  rifles  at  the  defenceless  herd,  until 
the  ground  flows  with  useless  blood,  and 
somebody  suggests  to  them  that  they 
might  as  well  call  it  sportsmanship  to  fire 
.  into  a  farmer's  cow-yard,  resting  over  the 
top-rail. 

Now  and  then  we  shall  whirl  through 
a  village  of  chattering  prairie-dogs,  send 
a  hen-turkey  rattling  off  her  nest  in  a 
thicket  on  the  river's  edge,  or  perhaps 
surprise  even  an  antelope  sufficiently 
close  to  point  out  to  the  ladies  from  our 
window  the  exquisite  flight  of  that  swift- 
est and  most  beautiful  creature  in  our 
American  fauna.  But  our  road  will 
not  be  in  running  order  very  long  before 
this  sight  becomes  the  rarest  of  the  rare. 
The  stolid  buffalo  will  continue  to  wear 
his  old  paths  long  after  the  human  pres- 
ence has  driven  every  antelope  into  in- 
visible fastnesses. 

At  intervals  along  the  Republican  bot- 
tom we  shall  find  ranches  springing  up 
under  the  auspices  of  our  road  ;  immense 
grain  -  fields  yellowing  toward  harvest ; 
great  herds  of  domestic  cattle  grazing 
haunch-deep  through  the  boundless  swales 
of  billowing  wild  grass  ;  with  all  the  other 
indications  of  a  prosperous  farming  set- 
tlement, which,  keeping  pace  with  the 
•  progress  of  the  road,  shall  eventually  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  agricultural  com- 
munities in  the  world,  and  continuous  for 
over  two  hundred  miles.  Here  and  there 
we  pass  a  lateral  excavation  in  the  face 
of  the  bluff  where  some  enterprising  set- 
tler has  opened  a  tertiary  coal-vein,  a  de- 
posit of  iron-ore,  or  a  bed  of  soft  lime- 
stone suitable  for  both  flux  and  mortar 
purposes.  The  way -freight  trains  that 
meet  us  now  are  mainly  laden  with  the 
wealth  of  the  grazier,  the  farmer,  and  the 
gardener,  competing  with  their  brethren 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  for  the  markets 
of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Iron- 
ore,  coal,  and  limestone  may  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  cargoes, — but  in  process  of 
time  the  mutual  vicinity  of  these  min- 
erals will  become  sufficiently  suggestive 
to  induce  the  erection  of  smelting  -  fur- 
naces in  situ,  and  then  their  combined 


product  will  travel  the  road  in  the  form 
of  pigs. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  a  line 
drawn  due  south  from  Fort  Kearney  to 
the  Republican  we  shall  find  a  compar- 
atively abrupt  and  unexplained  change 
taking  place  in  the  scenery.  Our  green 
river-bottoms  will  give  way  to  tracts  of 
the  color  and  seemingly  of  the  sterility 
proper  to  an  ash-heap.  Our  bluffs  will 
recede,  grow  higher,  and  exchange  their 
flat  mesa-like  surfaces  for  a  curved  con- 
tour, imitating  the  mountainous  forma- 
tion on  a  reduced  scale.  For  long  dis- 
tances the  vast  gray  level  around  us  will 
be  dotted  with  conical  sand-dunes,  for- 
ever piling  up  and  tearing  down  as  the 
wind  shifts,  with  a  tendency  to  bestow 
their  gritty  compliments  in  the  eyes  of 
passengers  occupying  windward  seats  on 
the  train.  The  lovely  blossoms  of  the 
running-poppy  no  longer  mat  the  earth 
with  blots  of  crimson  fire ;  no  more  does 
the  sweet  breath  of  eglantine  and  sensi- 
tive-brier float  in  at  the  window  as  we 
whirl  by  a  -heltered  recess  of  the  divides ; 
the  countless  wild  varieties  of  bean  and 
pea  no  longer  charm  us  with  a  rainbow 
prodigality  of  pink,  blue,  scarlet,  purple, 
white,  and  magenta  blossoms.  The  very 
trees  by  the  river's  brink  become  puny 
and  stunted  ;  the  evergreens  begin  to 
replace  the  deciduous  growths ;  in  the 
shade  of  dwarfed  and  desiccated  cedars 
we  look  vainly  for  the  snowy  or  azure 
bells  of  the  three  -  petalled  campanula. 
Gaunt,  staring  sunflowers,  and  humbler 
composite  of  yellow  tinge,  stay  with  us 
a  little  longer  than  those  darlings  of  our 
earlier  scenery  ;  but  before  we  have  gone 
many  miles  the  last  conspicuous  wave  of 
fresh  vegetation  breaks  hopelessly  on  a 
thirsty  sand-hill,  and  we  are  given  over 
to  a  wilderness  of  cacti.  Here  and  there 
occurs  a  sightly  clump  of  waxen  yellow 
blossoms,  where  these  vegetable  hedge- 
hogs are  in  their  holiday  attire,  —  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  view  is  a  mel- 
ancholy change  from  our  recent  affluence 
of  beauty.  With  the  other  succulent 
plants,  the  rich  herbage  of  the  prairie 
has  enti  ely  disappeared. .  There  is  not 
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a  blade  of  anything  which  an  Eastern 
grazier  would  recognize  as  grass  between 
this  boundary  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
As  we  whiz  over  these  wastes  at  railroad- 
speed,  we  shall  be  apt  to  pronounce  them 
absolutely  sterile.  When  we  stop  at  the 
next  coaling-station,  let  us  examine  the 
matter  more  closely.  The  ground  proves 
to  be  covered  with  minute  gray  spirals  of 
herbage,  like  a  crop  of  vegetable  cork- 
screws, an  inch  or  two  in  height,  and  to 
all  appearance  dry  as  wool.  This  is  the 
"grama"  or  "  buffalo  -  grass,"  and,  de- 
spite its  look  of  utter  desiccation?,  is  highly 
nutritious.  It  is  almost  the  entire  win- 
ter dependence  of  the  buffalo-herds,  and 
domestic  cattle  soon  learn  to  prefer  it  to 
all  other  feed.  Its  existence,  together 
with  the  wide  group  of  changes  which 
we  have  noticed,  denotes  that  we  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  grand 
continental  division,  and  are  now  in  the 
region  of  the  Plains  proper. 

Ex  -  Governor  Gilpin  of  Colorado,  in 
his  "  Central  Gold  Region,"  very  tru- 
ly styles  the  Plains  "  the  pastoral  area 
of  the  continent."  The  Plains  are  set 
apart  for  grazing  purposes  by  the  meth- 
od of  exclusion.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  can  be  done  with  them.  Rain  sel- 
dom  falls  on  them.  The  shallow  rivers, 
like  the  Platte,  which  wander  through 
them,  are  too  far  apart  to  be  used  eco- 
nomically for  their  general  irrigation. 
Only  such  herbage  may  be  expected  to 
thrive  here  as  can  live  on  its  own  con- 
densation of  water  from  a  sensibly  dry 
atmosphere.  Manifestly,  art  can  do  noth- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  such  a  tract. 
It  must  be  left  to  fulfil  its  natural  func- 
tion, as  the  great  continental  pasture. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  run  nar- 
row strips  of  alluvial  soil,  liable  to  year- 
ly inundation ;  and  these  may  be  made 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  ag- 
riculture. On  these  the  herdsman  may 
raise  the  grain  and  vegetables  necessa- 
ry for  his  own  consumption.  But  the 
vast  area  of  the  region  seems  inevita- 
bly set  apart  for  the  one  sole  business 
of  cattle-raising,  and  all  the  way-freight 
trains  which  pass  us  here  are  ladeu  with 


beeves  for  the  St.  Louis  market,  or  dairy- 
produce  for  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  have  never  tasted  grama  -  cheese, 
but  have  a  theory  that  its  individual 
piquancy  must  equal  that  of  the  delicious 
Schabzieger. 

Far  off  on  the  gray  level  we  shall  still 
see  the  antelope.  His  tribe  is  coexten- 
sive with  three-fourths  of  the  continent. 
No  sterility  discourages  him.  He  seems 
as  thrifty  on  the  wiry  grama  as  among 
the  most  succulent  grasses  of  the  Repub- 
lican. The  sneaking  coyote  and  a  num- 
ber of  larger  wolves  put  in  an  occasional 
appearance.  Birds  of  the  hawk  and.  ra- 
ven families  are  common.  The  waters 
swarm  with  numerous  varieties  of  duck. 
It  surprises  us  at  this  utmost  distance 
from  the  maritime  border  to  see  flocks  of 
Arctic  gulls  circling  around  the  low  sand- 
hills, and  sickle  -  bill  curlews  wheeling 
high  in  air  above  their  broods.  Before 
we  get  far  into  this  region  we  shall  no- 
tice that  one  of  its  most  typical  features 
is  the  alkali-pool.  Every  few  miles  we 
come  to  a  shallow  basin  of  stagnant 
water  saturated  with  salts  of  soda  and 
potash.  Still  another  characteristic  of^ 
the  Plains  is  their  tremendous  rainless 
thunder  -  storms.  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  encounter  one  of  these,  we 
shall  witness  in  one  hour  more  atmos- 
pheric perturbation  than  has  occurred 
within  our  whole  previous  experience 
on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  lightning  for 
half  a  night  will  light  the  sky  with  an 
.  almost  continuous  glare,  brighter  than 
noonday ;  all  the  parks  of  artillery  on 
earth  could  not  make  such  a  constant 
deafening  roar  as  those  iron  clouds  in  the 
heaven  ;  and  though  the  wind  will  not 
be  able  to  blow  the  train  backward,  as 
we  have  seen  it  treat  a  four-mule  stage, 
it  will  be  likely  to  do  its  next  best  thing, 
heaping  sand  on  the  track  till  the  en- 
gine has  to  slow  and  send  men  ahead 
with  shovels. 

Entering  the  Denver  depot,  we  shall 
find  a  busy  scene.  All  that  immense 
freight  -  business  between  the  Missouri 

O 

and  the  Colorado  mining-towns,   which 
formerly  strung  the  overland  road  with 
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wagons  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen  each, 
has  now  been  transferred  to  the  railroad. 
The  switches  are  crowded  with  cars  get- 
ting unloaded,  or  waiting  their  turn  to 
be.  What  is  their  freight  ?  Rather  ask 
what  it  is  not.  For  the  present,  Colorado 
imports  everything  exce.pt  the  most  per- 
ishable commodities,  —  and  that  which 
pays  for  all.  If  you  would  see  that,  ask 
the  express-messenger  on  the  train  going 
East  in  five  minutes  to  lift  the  lid  of  one 
of  those  heavy  iron  trunks  in  his  car. 
Your  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  yellow 
gleam  of  a  king's  ransom.  It  is  a  day's 
hardest  of  ingots  from  the  stamps  of  Cen- 
tral City,  on  its  way  to  square  accounts 
with  New  York  for  the  contents  of  one 
of  those  freight-trains. 

At  Denver  we  reach  the  edge  of  the 
Ilocky  -  Mountain  foot-hills ;  the  grand 
snow-peak  of  Mount  Rosalie,  rivalling 
Mont  Blanc  in  height  and  majesty, 
though  forty  miles  away,  seems  to  rise 
just  behind  the  town  ;  thence  souther- 
ly toward  Pike's  and  northerly  toward 
Long's  Peak,  the  billowing  ridges  stretch 
.away  brown  and  bare,  save  where  the 
climbing  lines  of  sombre  green  mark  their 
pine -fringed  gorges,  or  the  everlasting 
ice  pencils  their  crests  with  an.  edge  of 
opal.  Still  we  do  not  leave  the  Plains 
region.  We  glide  through  the  throng- 
ed streets  of  the  growing  city,  cross  the 
South  Platte  by  a  short  bridge,  and 
strike  nearly*  due  north  along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  -  range,  over  a  broad 
plateau  which  still  bears  the  character- 
istic grama.  Not  until  we  enter  the  ca- 
non of  the  Cache-la-Poudre,  a  hundred 
miles  from  Denver  by  the  road,  can 
we  consider  ourselves  fairly  out  of  the 
Plains,  and  in  the  fifth  great  region  of 
the  continent,  the  Rocky  -  Mountain  sys- 
tem of  ridges  and  intramontane  plateaus. 

Before  we  begin  this  portion  of  our 
journey,  let  us  examine,  in  the  light  of 
that  already  accomplished,  an  assertion 
made  early  in  this  article  to  the  effect 
that  the  Pacific  Railroad  must  precede 
and  create  the  business  which  shall  sup- 
port it.  The  consideration  shall  be  brief 
as  a  mathematical  process. 


The  river  -  bottoms  and  divides  along 
the  Lower  Republican  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  raising  of  farm  -  produce. 
But  so  long  as  they  had  no  avenue  to  a 
market,  they  might  have  been  fertile  as 
Paradise  without  alluring  settlers  to  cul- 
tivate them.  The  natural  advantages  of 
a  country  are  developed  not  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  as  a  matter  of  profit.  The 
crops  which  can  be  raised  to  best  advan- 
tage in  this  region  are  the  crops  which 
without  a  railroad  must  rot  on  the  ground. 
No  man  can  be  expected  to  settle  in  a 
new  country  from  pure  Quixotism,  — 
and  nothing  but  the  railroad  would  make 
anything  else  of  his  expenditure  of  ener- 
gies beyond  the  needs  of  self-  support. 
The  Plains  are  the  natural  pasture  of 
the  continent ;  but  they  have  no  natural 
fascination  for  the  white  man  which  can 
induce  him  to  take  up  his  residence  there 
for  cattle-breeding  en  amateur.  The 
greatest  enthusiast  in  butter  and  cheese 
would  scarcely  care  to  accumulate  moun- 
tains of  rancid  firkins  and  boxes  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  fancy.  Access  to  a 
market  is  his  only  justification  for  spend- 
ing a  nomadic  lifetime  among  herds,  or 
a  fortune  on  churns  and  presses.  The 
settlement  of  the  country  must  precede 
the  birth  of  its  industries,  and  the  Pacific 
Road  is  the  absolutely  essential  stimulus 
to  such  settlement. 

As  we  converse,  we  are  beginning  our 
climb  toward  the  snow.  A  series  of 
steep  grades,  mainly  following  the  bed 
of  that  wildly  picturesque  and  roaring 
torrent,  the  Cache-la-Poudre,  take  us  up 
through  the  Cheyenne  Pass  to  the  La- 
ramie  Plains.  In  reaching  the  head  of 
the  Cache-la-Poudre  we  have  familiarized 
ourselves  with  the  ridges  of  the  system ; 
we  are  now  to  learn  what  is  meant  by 
the  intramontane  plateaus.  The  Lara- 
mie  Plains  form  the  most  remarkable 
plateau  of  the  Rocky  Range, —  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  anywhere  in  the 
known  world.  Through  a  series  of  sav- 
age canons  we  enter  what  appears  to 
us  a  reproduction  of  the  prairies  east  of 
the  Mississippi, —  a  level  and  luxuriantly 
grassy  plain,  bright  with  unknown  flow- 
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ers,  alive  with  startled  antelope,  threaded 
by  the  clear  currents  of  both  the  Laramie 
Rivers,  and  rejoicing  in  an  atmosphere 
which  exhilarates  like  the  fresh-brewed 
nectar  of  Olympus.  Bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  great  ridge  we  have  just 
passed,  northerly  by  a  continuation  of 
the  Wind  -  River  Range  and  Laramie 
Peak,  southerly  by  a  magnificent  trans- 
verse bar  of  naked  mountains  running 
parallel  with  the  Wind-River  Range,  and 
westward  by  a  staircase  of  sterile  divides 
which  we  must  climb  to  reach  the  base 
of  Elk  Mountain  and  find  its  giant  mass 
towering  into  the  eternal  snows  three 
thousand  feet  farther  above  our  heads, — 
this  plateau  is  a  prairie  fifty  miles  square, 
lifted  bodily  eight  thousand  feet  into  the 
air.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  roll  over 
this  Elysian  mead  walled  in  by  these 
tremendous  ranges,  and  think  of  the 
commercial  uses  to.  which  the  level  might 
be  put ;  but  from  its  elevation  and  its 
natural  crop  we  may  pronounce  it  a  graz- 
ing tract  of  splendid  capabilities,  unsuit- 
ed  to  artificial  culture. 

Another  series  of  grades  takes  us  past 
the  base  of  Elk  Mountain  to  a  broad  and 
sandy  cactus-plain,  whence  we  descend 
among  curious  trap  and  sandstone  for- 
mations, simulating  human  architecture, 
to  the  crossing  of  the  North  Platte.  A 
little  farther  on,  so  close  to  the  snow-line 
that  we  shiver  under  the  white  ridges 

O 

with  a  reflected  chill,  we  cross  the  axial 
ridge  of  the  continent,  and  begin  our  de- 
scent toward  Salt  Lake  by  the  noble 
gallery  of  Bridger's  Pass.  The  springs 
along  our  way  become  tinctured  with 
sulphur,  alkali,  and  salt.  We  know, 
when  we  stop  at  a  station  to  drink,  that 
we  are  drawing  near  the  primeval  basin 
of  a  stagnant  sea,  now  shrunk  to  its  final 
pool  in  Salt  Lake,  but  once  in  size  a  ri- 
val of  the  Mediterranean.  We  pass 
over  an  alternation  of  mountain-grades 
and  sandy  levels,  cross  the  Green  or 
Upper  Colorado  River,  stop  for  five 
minutes  at  the  Fort-Bridger  station, 
thread  the  sinuous  galleries  of  the  Wah- 
satch,  and  come  down  from  a  savage 
wilderness  of  sage-brush,  granite,  and  red 


sandstone,  into  the  luxuriant  green  pas- 
tures of  Mormondom,  heavy  with  crops 
and  irrigated  from  the  snow  -  peaks. 
Thence,  one  of  the  numerous  canons  — 
Emigrant  or  Parley's  most  likely  —  con- 
ducts us  to  the  mountain-walled  level  of 
Salt-Lake  City. 

We  have  now  traversed  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  our  road.  Its  Rocky-Moun- 
tain section  has  cost  more  capital,  labor, 
and  engineering  skill  than  all  the  rest 
together.  The  return  for  this  vast  ex- 
penditure must  be  no  less  vast, —  but  it 
will  be  rendered  slowly.  It  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface  or  just  beneath  th.e 
surface,  as  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral regions.  It  is  almost  entirely  mineral, 
and  must  be  mined  by  the  hardest  work. 
But  it  ranges  through  all  the  metallic 
wealth  of  Nature,  from  gold  to  iron,  and 
no  conceivable  stimulus  short  of  a  Pacific 
Railroad  could  ever  have  been  adequate 
to  bring  it  forth. 

We  shall  find  the  import  trade  of  Salt 
Lake  by  the  railroad  to  consist  chiefly 
of  emigrants  and  their  chattels.  If  Brig- 
ham  Young  be  still  living,  his  favorite  pol- 
icy of  non-intercourse  with  the  Gentiles 
may  also  somewhat  diminish  the  export 
business  of  the  road.  But  human  nature 
cannot  forever  resist  the  currents  of 
commercial  interest ;  and  the  Mormon 
settlements  possess  so  many  advantages 
for  the  economical  production  of  certain 
staples,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  trains  leaving  Salt-Lake  City  with 
sorghum  and  cotton  for  San  Francisco, 
and  raw  silk  for  all  the  markets  of  the 
East. 

From  Salt-Lake  City  to  the  Humboldt 
Mountains,  we  pass  be'tween  isolated  up- 
lifts of  trap  and  granite,  over  a  compar- 
atively level  desert  of  sand  and  snowy 
alkali.  The  terrors  of  this  journey,  as 
performed  by  horse  -  carriage,  have  been 
fully  depicted  in  our  last  April  number. 
We  may  laugh  at  them  now.  The  ques- 
tion which  principally  interests  us,  after 
we  have  blunted  the  first  edge  of  our 
wonder  at  the  sublime  sterility  of  the 
Desert,  is  what  conceivable  use  this  waste 
can  be  made  to  subserve.  Before  the 
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railroad,  that  question  had  but  a  single 
answer,  —  the  inculcation  of  content- 
ment, by  contrast  with  the  most  disagree- 
able surroundings  in  which  one  might 
anywhere  else  be  placed.  Perhaps  it  is 
over  -  sanguine  to  conceive  of  a  further 
answer  even  now.  If  there  be  any,  it  is 
this :  In  its  crudest  state  the  alkaline 
earth  of  the  Desert  is  sufficiently  pure  to 
make  violent  effervesence  with  acids.  No 
elaborate  process  is  required  to  turn  it 
into  commercial  soda  and  potash.  Coal 
has  been  already  found  in  Utah.  Silex 
exists  abundantly  in  all  the  Desert  up- 
lifts. Why  should  not  the  greatest  glass- 
works in  the  world  be  reared  along  the 
Desert  section  of  the  Pacific  Road  ?  and 
why  should  not  the  entire  market  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  be  supplied  with  refined 
alkalies  from  the  same  tract  ?  Given  the 
completed  railroad,  and  neither  of  these 
projects  exceeds  commercial  possibility. 

We  cross  the  Humboldt  Mountains  by 
a  series  of  grades  shorter  than  that  which 
conducts  us  over  the  Rocky  system,  but 
full  as  difficult  in  proportion.  We  de- 
scend into  a  second  instalment  of  Desert 
on  the  other  side  ;  but  the  general  steril- 
ity is  now  occasionally  broken  by  oases, 
moist  green  canons,  and  living  springs. 
A  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Humboldt 
Pass  we  come  to  the  mining-settlements 
of  Reese  River,  gaining  a  new  incre- 
ment to  the  business  of  the  road  in  the 
transportation  of  silver  to  San  Francisco, 
and  every  conceivable  necessary  of  life 
to  the  mines.  —  Within  the  last  eighteen 
months  eleven  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
have  been  paid  for  the  carriage  by  wag- 
on of  a  single  set  of  amalgamating-ap- 
paratus  from  Virginia  City  to  Reese, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
price  of  the  commonest  necessaries  at 
the  Reese-River  mines  has  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  old  California  mar- 
kets in  '49,  —  and  no  attainable  means 
of  transport  have  been  adequate  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

From  Reese  River  to  Carson  we  trav- 
erse a  broken,  rocky,  and  sterile  tract, 
with  occasional  fertile  patches  and  a  belt 
along  the  Carson  River  susceptible  of 


cultivation.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  gradually  shut  us  round,  and  at 
Carson  we  begin  penetrating  the  main 
system  through  a  series  of  magnificent 
galleries  between  precipices  of  porphy- 
ritic  granite,  leading  nearly  northward 
to  the  Truckee  Pass.  The  grades  we 
now  encounter  are  as  tremendous  as  any 
in  the  Rocky -Mountain  system.  Just 
before  entering  the  main  pass  we  come 
to  the  junction  of  a  branch  -  road  from 
Virginia  City.  The  train  which  stops 
at  the  fork  to  let  us  go  ahead  is  carrying 
down  several  tons  of  silver  "  bricks " 
from  the  Washoe  mines  to  Kellogg  and 
Hewston's,  the  great  assay  and  refin- 
ing firm  of  San  Francisco.  The  pass 
takes  us  across  the  summit -line  of  the 
range,  but  not  out  of  the  environment 
of  its  mountains.  We  penetrate  grart- 
ite  fastnesses  and  descend  blood-chilling 
inclines,  span  roaring,  chasms  and  glide 
under  solemn  roofs  of  lofty  mountain- 
pine,  until  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cen- 
tralia  we  begin  for  the  first  time  to  see 
the  agricultural  tract  of  the  Golden 
State. 

Between  ranches,  placer-diggings,  and 
small  settlements,  we  now  thread  our 
comparatively  level  way  to  Sacramento. 
Here  we  are  met  by  the  chief  affluent 
of  this  end  of  the  Pacific  Road,  —  the 
long-projected,  greatly  needed,  and  now 
finally  accomplished  line  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Portland.  This  enterprise  has 
done  for  the  Sacramento  and  Willamette 
valleys  the  same  good  offices  of  devel- 
opment performed  by  our  grand  line 
for  all  the  central  continent.  The  noble 
orchards,  pastures,  grain-lands,  and  gar- 
dens of  Northern  California  and  Oregon 
are  now  provided  with  a  market.  Their 
wastes  are  brought  under  cultivation, 
their  mines  are  opened,  their  entire  area 
is  settled  by  a  class  of  men  who  work 
under  the  stimulus  of  certain  profit. 
The  Northern  freight  -  trains  waiting  at 
Sacramento  to  make  a  junction  with  our 
road  are  loaded  with  the  produce  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  in  the 
world,  now  flowing  to  its  first  remunera- 
tive market.  All  this  must  pay  toll  to 
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our  road,  and  here  is  another  source  of 
profit. 

Crossing  a  number  of  tributaries  to 
the  Sacramento,  and  intersecting  mines, 
ranches,  and  settlements,  as  before,  we 
follow  a  nearly  straight  level  to  Stock- 
ton. Then  turning  westerly,  we  cross 
the  San  Joaquin,  pass  almost  beneath 
the  shadow  of  grand  old  Monte  Diablo, 
glide  among  the  vines  and  olives  of  San 
Jose  Mission,  and  curve  round  the  south- 
ern bend  of  the  lovely  bay  to  the  queen- 
ly city  of  San  Francisco.  One  of  Le- 
land's  carriages  awaits  us  at  the  termi- 
nus. We  are  driven  to  the  most  delight- 
ful hotel  on  the  continent,  and  find  our 


old  friend,  the  Occidental,  altered  in  no 
respect  save  size,  which  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  Pacific  New  York,  since 
the  completion  of  our  inter-oceanic  line, 
have  compelled  Leland  to  quadruple. 
We  are  on  time, —  six  days  and  eight 
hours  exactly.  Or,  assuming  the  San- 
Francisco  standard,  we  have  gained  three 
hours  on  the  sun,  and,  instead  of  taking 
a_  two-o'clock  lunch,  as  our  friends  are  do- 
ing in  New  York,  sit  down  to  an  eleven- 
o'clock  breakfast  crowned  with  melons, 
grapes,  and  strawberries,  in  the  sweet 
seclusion  of  the  Ladies'  Ordinary. 

Is  not  all  this  worth  doing  in  real- 
ity ? 


SEA-HOURS   WITH  A  DYSPEPTIC. 


BY  HIS  SATELLITE. 


I.  —  PRELUSIVE. 


THERE  are  a  good  many  fictions  in 
the  world.  I  will  mention  one  :  —  the 
propeller  Markerstown.  The  bulletins 
and  placards  of  her  owners  soar  high  in 
the'  realms  of  fancy ;  like  Sirens,  they 
sing  delightful  songs,—  and  all  about 
"the  A  1  fast-sailing,  commodious,  first- 
class  steam-packet  Markerstown."  Such 
is  the  soaring  fiction  :  now  let  us  look  at 
the  sore  fact.  The  "A  1  "  is,  I  take  it, 
simply  the  "Ai ! "  of  the  Greek  chorus 
new-vamped  for  modern  wear,  —  a  drear 
wail  well  suited  to  the  victims  of  the 
Markerstown.  As  to  sailing  qualities :  — 
we  know,  of  course,  that  all  speed  is 
relative.  For  a  sea -comet,  the  Mark- 
erstown would  be  somewhat  leisurely, 
though  answering  well  for  an  oceanic 
fixed  star,  having  no  perceptible  motion. 
One  man  on  board  —  the  Captain  —  was 
accommodated :  the  kidnapped  all  suf- 
fered. Whether  the  Markerstown  should 
be  reckoned  as  first-class  or  last-class  is  a 
question  depending  simply  on  where  the 
counting  begins,  and  which  way  it  runs. 
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"  Steam-packet "  she  was  indeed,  though 
not  in  the  most  desirable  way.  Her 
steam  was  "packit"  (Scottice)  too  close 
for  safety,  but  lay  quite  too  loose  for 
speed.  The  kidnapped  were  all  "  pack- 
it,"  and  "  weel  packit."  How  I  came  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  how  by  this  mys- 
tic union  I  halved  my  joys  and  doubled 
my  griefs,  as  the  naughty  ones  say  of 
wedlock,  will  soon  appear. 

One  brilliant  fancy  -  flight  I  forgot  to 
mention.  The  craft  in  question  was 
boldly  proclaimed  as  "  new."  New, 
indeed,  she  might  have  been :  so  were 
once  the  Ark,  the  Argo,  the  Old  Te'me'- 
raire,  the  Constitution,  and  sundry  other 
hulks  of  celebrity.  Yet  it  is  not  mere 
rhetoric  to  say,  that,  if  the  eyes  of  the 
second  and  third  Presidents  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  never,  in  their  declining  years, 
beheld  the  good  ship  Markerstown,  it  was 
only  from  lack  of  wholesome  curiosity. 

This  pleasing  list  of  attractions  was 
wont  to  make  an  occasional  trip — should 
I  not  rather  say  saunter  ?  —  to  the  Newr 
World  Levant,  the  Yankee  Eb'then.  The 
time  consumed  was  theoretically  a  day 
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and  a  half,  but  practically  a  day  or  two 
longer.  Tired  as  I  was  of  the  sluttish  land, 
the  clean  sea  had  an  inviting  look.  Dusty 
car  and  ringing  rail  wore  no  Circean 
graces,  when  the  long-haired  mermaid, 
decked  in  robes  of  comely  green,  looked 
out  from  her  bower  beneath  the  waves, 
and  beckoned  me  to  come.  What  more 
welcome  than  her  sea  -  green  home  ? 
What  sight  finer  than  the  myriad  dia- 
mond-sparkles in  her  eye  ?  What  sound 
sweeter  than  the  murmurs  of  her  sooth- 
ing, never-ceasing  voice  ?  What  per- 
fume so  rare  as  the  crisp  fragrance 
breathing  from  her  robes?  What  so 
thrilling,  so  magnetically  ecstatic,  as  her 
tumultuous  heaving,  and  the  lithe,  un- 
dulating buoyancy  of  her  mazy  foot- 
falls? 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  others,  and  to  save  myself  from 
the  charge  of  lunacy,  that  the  Markers- 
town  was  a  mere  interloper.  Our  covet- 
ous, good  old  uncle  had  set  his  eye  on 
the  regular  steamer  of  the  line,  and  his 
greedy  fingers  had  taken  her  away  to 
Dixie,  where  her  decks  were  now  swarm- 
ing with  blue  coats  and  black  heels.  The 
peaceful  Markerstown,  being  exempt  by 
reason  of  physical  disqualifications,  tar- 
ried behind  as  home -guard  substitute 
for  her  warlike  sister.  Ignorant  of  the 
change,  I  secured  my  passage,  paid  for 
my  ticket,  sent  down  my  trunks,  and 
presented  myself  at  the  gangway  one 
sweltering  afternoon  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour 
set  for  sailing.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  aspect  of  things  to  indicate  a  speedy 
departure.  On  the  contrary,  the  tardy 
craft  had  just  arrived,  and  was  intensely 
busy  in  letting  off  steam  and  discharging 
cargo.  The  mate  was  quite  sure  —  and 
so  was  I  —  that  she  would  n't  weigh  an- 
chor before  early  next  morning.  The 
prospect  was  not  enrapturing.  Confu- 
sion, dirt,  pandemoniac  noise,  long  delay, 
and  over  all  a  blistering  sun,  were  ill 
suited  to  bring  peace  to  the  embezzled 
seeker  after  pleasure. 

As  a  relief  from  the  horrid  din  on 
deck,  I  made  my  way  to  the  cabin.  It 


was  a  place  well  named,  being  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,  in  quite  an  unprece- 
dented degree.  It  was  then  and  there 
that  I  first  saw  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
— the  Peptic  Martyr.  Unknowingly,  I 
was  face  to  face  with  my  Man  of  Des- 
tiny. Shipmate,  Philosopher,  Martyr, 
Rhapsodist,  Mentor,  Bon-Vivant,  Dus*- 
peptos,— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  vari- 
ous disks  which  I  came  at  last  to  see  in 
this  gem  of  first  water.  Even  now,  in 
memory,  the  subject  looms  vast  before 
me,  and  the  freighted  pen  halts.  Bear 
with  me :  let  us  pause  for  one  moment. 
Matter  like  this  asks  a  new  strophe. 

II.  — THE   BURDEN   OF   THE   SONG. 

DUSPEPTOS  was  sitting  on  a  common 
mohair  sofa,  surrounded  by  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  his  fellow-victims.  It 
is  stated  that  Themistocles,  before  his 
ocean  -  raid  at  Salamis,  sacrificed  three 
young  men  to  Bacchus  the  Devourer. 
The  Markerstown,  in  sailing  out  upon 
the  great  deep,  immolated  at  least  twelve, 
old  and  young,  as  a  festive  holocaust  to 
Neptune  the  Nauseator.  Here  in  their 
sacrificial  crate  were  the  luckless  scape- 
goats, sad-eyed  prey  of  the  propeller.  It 
was  easy  to  see,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  Martyr  was  the  central  sun  round 
which  clustered  the  planets  of  propitia- 
tion. Born  king,  he  asserted  his  king- 
ship, and  all  yielded  from  the  beginning 
to  his  sway.  Ears  and  mouths  opened 
toward  him  the  liege.  Upon  the  magnet 
of  his  voice  hung  the  eager  atoms.  There 
was  a  filmy,  distant  look  in  the  eyes  of 
the  listeners,  as  of  men  rapt  with  the 
mystic  utterances  of  a  seer.  My  en- 
trance unheralded  broke  up  the  mono- 
logue, whatever  it  was.  But  seeing  the 
true  sacrificial  look  on  my  brow,  all  at 
once,  from  chief  to  sutler,  confessed  a 
brother.  To  me  then  turning,  Duspeptos, 
king  of  men,  spoke  winged  words :  — 

"  'Pears  t'  me,  stranger,  you  look 
kind  o'  streaked.  Ken  I  do  any  thin' 
for  ye?  Wai,  I  s'pose  th'  old  tub  'a 
caught  you  too,  so  we  ken  jest  count  y* 
in  along  o'  this  'ere  crowd.  Reg'lar  fix, 
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now,  a' n't  it  ?  'T  's  wut  I  call  pooty 
kinky.  Dern'd  'f  I  'd  'a'  come,  'f  I  'd  'a' 
known  th'  old  butter-box  was  goin'  to  be 
s'  frisky.  Lively  's  a  young  colt  now, 
a'n't  she?  Kicks  up  her  heels,  an' 
scampers  off  te'ble  smart,  don't  she  ? 
'S  never  seen  an  ekul  yit  for  punctooal- 
ity  an'  speed.  When  she  doos  tech  the 
loocifer,  an'  cooks  up  her  steam  in  her 
high  old  pepper-box,  jest  you  mind  me, 
boys,  there  11  be  a  high  old  time.  Wun't 
say  much,  but  there  '11  be  fizzin',  sure,  — 
mebby  suthin'  more,  —  mebby  reg'lar 
snorter,  a  jo  -  fired  jolly  good  bust-up. 
Mebby  th'  wun't  be  no  weepin'  an'  gah- 
nishin'o'  teeth  about  these  parts  along 
towards  mornin'.  Who  knows  ?  Natur' 
will  work.  Th'  old  scow  's  got  to  go  ac- 
cordin'  to  law, — that 's  one  sahtisfahction, 
sartin.  'S  a  cause  for  all  these  things. 
An'  ef  she  doos  kind  o'  rip  an'  tear,  she 
's  got  to  go  b'  Gunter.  She  's  bound  to 
foller  her  constitootion  as  she  under- 
stan's  it,  an'  to  stan'  up  for  the  great 
principul  of  ekul  freedom  for  all.  Hope 
they  11  be  keerful  to  save  some  o'  the 
pieces.  'S  a  good  deal  o'  comfort  'n  these 
loose  fragments.  'S  nuthin'  like  the  raal 
odds  an'  ends — the  Simon-pure,  ginooine 
article  —  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart  an' 
make  the  mourners  joyful.  No  tellin' 
how"  much  good  they  do  in  restorin'  grat- 
itood  to  Providence,  an'  smoothin'  things 
over,  —  kind  o'make  matters  easy,  you 
know.  Interesting  too,  to  hev  in  the 
house, —  pleasiu'  ornaments  on  the  man- 
tel-piece to  show  to  friends  an'  vis'ters. 
They  allers  like  to  hear  the  story  'n  con- 
nection with  the  native  specimens,  an* 
everybody  feels  happified  an'  thankful. 
Yes,  after  all,  th'r'  is  a  master  lot  of  solid 
comfort  in  a  raal  substantial  accident 
right  in  the  buzzum  of  a  family, —  none 
o'  your  three-cent  fizzles,  but  a  true- 
blue  afflictin'  dispensation.  'S  a  heap 
o'  pleasin'  an*  valooable  associations  a- 
clusterin'  round." 

Here  the  vocal  one  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, to  draw  breath,  and  rally  for  an- 
other raid.  Feeling  his  little  army  now 
well  in  hand,  he  burned  for  fresh  con- 
quests. In  glancing  triumphantly  around, 


his  eye  fell  on  a  certain  benign  smile 
then  flitting  over  the  face  of  his  predes- 
tined Satellite.  Complacently  nodding 
thereto,  straightway  the  Peptic  spoke : — 

"  I  s'pose  this  'ere  group  's  all  insured, 
everythin'  right  an'  tight  an'  all  square 
up  t'  the  hub.  Suthin'  hahnsum  for  the 
widders  an'  orphans.  These  little  nest- 
eggs  allers  sort  o'  handy,  —  grease  the 
ways,  an'  slick  things  up  ship-shape.  Sur- 
vivors bless  the  rod,  an'  fix  up  everythin' 
round  the  house  in  apple-pie  order.  I 
hev  known  men  that  was  so  te'ble  per- 
tickler  allers  to  save  the  Company,  that 
nuthin'  ever  did,  n'  ever  could  happen. 
An'  the  despairin'  friends  kep'  waitin'  an' 
waitin',  but 't  was  no  sort  o'  use ;  they 
never  got  a  red.  'T  's  wut  I  call  bein' 
desput  keerful,  an'  sailin'  pooty  consid'- 
able  close  to  the  wind.  'T  's  like  old 
Deacon  Skillins's  hoss,  down  to  Mud- 
ville,  that  was  so  dreffle  conscientious  he 
could  n't  eat  oats.  No  accountin'  for 
tastes.  Free  country,  anyhow.  Ef  any- 
body likes  to  be  fussy  an'  ructious  'n  lit- 
tle things,  why,  there 's  nuthin'  to  hender 
him  from  hevin'  his  own  way.  But  it 
don't  exackly  hev  an  hon'able  look  to 
common-sense  folks. 

"  Ef  the  clipper  's  a  free-agent,  she  11 
blow  up,  sure,  jest  to  git  out  o'  sin  an' 
misery.  But  ef  so  be  she  's  bonyfihd 
predestined,  she  11  hev  to  travel  in  the 
vale  o'  puhbation  a  spell  longer,  'cause 
her  cup  a'n't  full  yit,  not  by  a  long 
chalk.  S'posin'  she  doos  start  out  melli- 
floous,  what  then  ?  Don't  imagine,  my 
feller-sinners,  that  the  danger  's  all  over, 
—-no,  it's  only  jest  begun.  Things 
ahead  's  a  good  deal  wuss.  Steam  's 
pooty  bad,  but  't  a'n't  a  circumstahnce  to 
the  blamed  grease.  'T 's  the  grease  that 
doos  the  mischief,  an'  plays  the  dickens 
with  human  natur'.  Down  in  th'  army, 
they  say,  biscuits  kills  more  'n  bullets ; 
an'  it  's  gospil  truth,  every  word  on  't, 
perticklerly  ef  the  biscuits  is  hot,  an' 
pooty  wal  fried  up  in  grease.  Fryin'  's 
the  great  mortal  sin,  the  parient  of  all 
misery.  The  hull  world  's  full  of  it,  but 
the  sea  's  a  master  sight  fuller  'n  the 
land.  Somehow  'nother,  grease  takes 
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kind  o'  easy  to  salt  water, — sailors  wun't 
hev  nothin'  but  a  fry.  Jest  you  give 
'em  plenty  o*  fat,  an'  they  wun't  ask  no 
favors  o'  nobody.  These  'ere  puhpellers 
's  the  wust  sinners  of  'em  all,  an'  some- 
how hev  a  good  deal  more  'n  their  own 
share  o'  fat.  They  kind  o'  borrer  from 
mackerellers  an'  side-wheelers  both  to- 
gether, an'  mix  't  all  up  't  oncet.  My 
friends,  ef  you  a'n't  desput  anxious  to 
see  glory  from  this  'ere  deck,  be  virtoous, 
an'  observe  the  golden  rule :  Don't  tech, 
don't  g'  nigh  the  p'is'n  upus-tree  of 
gravy ;  beware  o'  the  dorg  called  hot 
biscuits ;  take  keer  o'  the  grease,  an' 
the  stomach  '11  take  keer  of  itself.  Fact 
is,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  've  ben  a 
fust  -  chop  dyspeptic  for  the  best  part 
o'  my  life,  an'  I  'm  pooty  wal  posted  in 
what  I  'm  talkin'  about.  What  I  don't 
know  on  this  'ere  subjick  a'n't  wuth 
knowin'." 

III.  —  RECITATIVE. 

How  much  farther  the  Martyr's  ap- 
peal might  have  gone  can  never  be 
known,  as  the.  height  of  his  great  argu- 
ment was  cut  short  at  this  point  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  person  on  the  stage  of  action.  The 
fated  victims  were  to  be  made  ready  for 
the  coming  sacrifice.  The  oracle,  it 
seems,  had  declared  that  Neptune  would 
not  smile,  unless  two  were  cribbed  to- 
gether in  one  pen,  —  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  pairs  should  be  left  with 
the  lot  of  the  bean,  —  and  that  as  the 
beans  went,  so  must  go  the  victims.  In- 
exorable Fate  would  allow  no  reversal 
of  her  decrees.  Soon  the  beans  were 
rattling  in  the  hat  of  the  Pontifex,  and, 
mirabile !  pen  No.  1  fell  to  Duspeptos 
and  his  Satellite  elect. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  bean  — 
whether  white,  black,  Pythagorean,  Li- 
ma, kidney,  or  what  not  —  were  three- 
fold: 1.  A  pump-handle  hand-shaking; 
2.  A  very  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  weath- 
er, including  a  rapid  sketch  by  Duspep- 
tos of  the  leading  principles  of  caloric, 
pneumatics,  and  hygrology;  3.  An  ex- 


change of  cards.  That  of  which  I  was  the 
recipient  consisted  of  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board, rather  begrimed  and  wrinkled, 
of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
Atlantic  (Monthly,  not  Ocean).  The 
name  and  address  occupied  the  middle 
of  one  side  of  the  document,  while  all  the 
remaining  space  was  filled  in  with  mani- 
fold closest  scribblings  in  lead-pencil, — 
apparently  notes,  memoranda,  and  the 
like.  These  were  not  at  all  private,  so 
the  new-found  partner  of  my  bosom  as- 
sured me.  In  fact,  I  should  do  well  to 
look  at  them,  and  make  myself  master 
of  their  contents.  My  friends  also  might 
find  profit  therein.  Stray  hints  might  un- 
doubtedly be  gathered  from  them  which 
would  lay  open  to  my  eyes  the  secret 
things  of  Nature  and  life.  Thrusting  it 
into  my  pocket  for  the  moment,  I  feasted 
myself  in  imagination  with  the  treasure 
that  was  mine,  anticipating  the  happy 
hour  that  should  make  my  hope  fruition. 
•Then  we,  first  elect  of  the  bean,  set  our- 
selves to  determine  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum.  And  here  came  in  once  more  the 
fabaceous  maker  and  marker  of  destiny, 
saying  that  blind  justice  decreed,  that,  in- 
asmuch as  sound  is  wont  to  rise,  he  who 
was  noonday  Sayer  and  midnight  Snorer 
should  couch  below,  while  the  Hearer 
should  circle  above,  —  plainly  a  wise 
provision,  that  the  good  things  of  Provi- 
dence might  not  be  wasted.  Both  Da- 
mon and  Pythias  agreed,  that,  for  once 
at  least,  the  oracle  was  not  ambiguous. 

All  things  being  at  last  arranged,  the 
Rhapsodist  took  his  leave  for  the  pres- 
ent, going,  as  he  informed  me,  on  an  er- 
rand of  mercy  for  his  stomach.  The 
magazine  aboard  ship  being  of  dubious 
character,  he  had  prevailed  on  himself 
to  supply  his  concern  with  a  limited  num- 
ber of  first-class  cereals  with  his  own  im- 
primatur,—  copyright  and  profits  to  be 
in  his  own  hands.  As  some  consolation 
for  his  absence,  I  was  favored  with  a 
brief  oral  "treatise  on  Fats,  considered 
both  dietetically  and  ethically,  with  an 
appendix,  somewhat  a  la  Liebig,  on  the 
nature,  use,  and  effects  of  tissue-making 
and  heat-making  food,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
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and  the  like.  By  way  of  improvement, 
a  brilliant  peroration  was  added,  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  through  me  to  the 
mothers  of  America,  urging  them  to  bring 
up  the  rising  generation  fatless.  Thus 
only  might  war  cease,  justice  prevail,  love 
reign,  humanity  rise,  and  a  golden  age 
come  back  again  to  a  world- wide  Arca- 
dia. Fat  and  Anti-Fat !  Eros  and  An- 
teros,  Strophe  and  Antistrophe.  Or, 
better,  the  old  primeval  tale,— Jove  and 
the  Titans,  Theseus  and  the  Centaurs, 
Bellerophon  and  the  Chimsera,  Thor  and 
the  Giants,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  Good 
and  Evil,  Water  and  Fire,  Light  and 
Darkness.  The  world  has  told  it  over 
from  the  beginning. 

And  do  you  ask  what  manner  of  man 
was  the  Fatless  one  ?  You  shall  see 
him.  His  most  striking  feature  was  a 
fur  cap,  —  weight  some  four  pounds,  I 
should  judge.  I  think  he  was  born 
with  this  cap,  and  will  die  -with  it,  for 
90°  Fahrenheit  seemed  no  temptation 
to  uncover.  Boots  came  second  in  rank, 
but  twelfth  or  so  in  number,  —  weight 
probably  on  a  par  with  the  leaded  bro- 
gans  of  the  little  wind-driven  poetaster 
of  old.  Between  these  two  extremes 
might  be  found  about  five  feet  ten  of 
humanity,  lank,  sapless,  and  stooping. 
The  seedy  drapery  of  the  figure  hung 
in  lean,  reproachful  wrinkles'.  The  flab- 
by trousers  seemed  to  say :  "  Give !  give ! " 
The  hollow  waistcoat  murmured  :  "  Pad, 
oh !  pad  me  with  hot  biscuits  ! "  The  loose 
coat  swung  and  sighed  for  forbidden  fruit : 
"  Fill  me  with  fat ! "  A  dry,  coppery  face 
found  pointed  expression  in  the  nose, 
which  hung  like  a  rigid  sentinel  over  the 
thin-lipped  mouth, — like  Victor  Hugo's 
Javert,  loyal,  untiring,  merciless.  No 
traitorous  comfits  ever  passed  that  guard ; 
no  death-laden  bark  sailed  by  that  sleep- 
less quarantine.  The  small  ferret  -  eyes 
which  looked  nervously  out  from  under 
bushy  brows,  roaming,  but  never  resting, 
were  of  the  true  Minerva  tint,— yellow- 
green.  The  encircling  rings  told  of  un- 
settled weather.  While  elf-locks  and 
straggling  whiskers  marked  the  man  care- 
less of  forms,  the  narrow,  knotted  brow 


suggested  the  thinker  persistent  in  the 
one  idea :  — 

"  deep  on  his  front  engraven, 
Deliberation  sat  and  peptic  care." 

Not  over  beds  of  roses  had  he  walked  to 
ascend  the  heights.  Those  boots  in  which 
he  shambled  along  his  martyr-course  were 
filled  with  peas.  He  had  learned  in  suf- 
fering what  he  taught  in  sing-song.  The 
wreath  of  wormwood  was  his,  and  the 
statue  of  brass.  lo  triumphe  ! 

His  gait  was  a  swift,  uncertain  shuffle^ 
a  compromise  between  a  saunter  and  a 
,  dog-trot.  The  arms  hung  straight  and 
stiff  from  the  narrow  shoulders,  like  the 
radii  of  a  governor,  diverging  more  or 
less  according  to  the  rate  of  speed.  When 
the  scourge  of  his  Daemon  lashed  him 
along  furiously,  they  stood  fast  at  forty- 
five  degrees.  His  eyes  peered  suspi- 
ciously around,  as  he  lumbered  on,  watch- 
ful for  the  avenger  of  fat,  who,  perhaps, 
was  even  now  at  his  heels.  A  slouch- 
hat,  crowning  hollow  eyes  and  haggard 
beard,  filled  him  with  joy :  it  marked  a 
bran-bread  man  and  a  brother.  He  smil- 
ed approvingly  at  a  shrivelled  form  with 
hobbling  gait ;  but  from  the  fat  and  the 
rubicund  he  turned  with  severest  frown. 
They  were  fleshly  sinners,  insults  to  him- 
self, corrupters  of  youth,  gorged  drones, 
law-breakers.  He  was  ready  to  say,  with 
the  statesman  of  old :  "  What  use  can  the 
state  turn  a  man's  body  to,  when  all  be- 
tween the  throat  and  the  groin  is  taken 
up  by  the  belly  ?  "  He  had  vowed  eter- 
nal hostility  to  all  such,  and  from  the 
folds  of  his  toga  was  continually  shaking 
out  war.  He  was  of  the  race  sung  by 
the  bard,  who 

"  Quarrel  with  mince-pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge, 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose." 
Every  chance-comer  was  instantane- 
ously gauged  as  dyspeptic  or  eupeptic, 
friend  or  foe.     On   the  march,   Javert 
was  on  the  alert,  snuffing  up  the  air,  un- 
til some  savory  odor  crossed  his  path, 
when  he  would  shut  himself  up,  like  a 
snail  within  his  shell.     Yet  he  was  not 
sleeping,  for  no  titbit  ever  passed  the  port- 
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als  beneath.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
were  themselves  trusty  now,  having  made 
habit  a  second  nature.  I  cannot  imagine 
them  watering  at  sight  of  any  dainty. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  certain  or- 
ders of  beings  are  able  to  improvise  or  to 
interchange  organs,  just  as  need  calls. 
Thus  a  polyp,  if  hard  put  to  it,  may  shift 
what  little  brain  and  stomach  happen  to 
be  in  his  possession.  You  may  say  that 
he  carries  his  heart  in  his  hand.  He  can 
take  his  stomach,  and  dump  it  down  in 
brain-case  or  thorax,  just  as  he  fancies,  — 
can  organize  viscera  and  victory  any- 
where, at  any  moment;  and  all  works 
merrily.  The  Fatless  was  similar,  yet 
different.  His  stomach  changed  not  its 
local  habitation,  was  never  victorious  ; 
yet,  from  cap  to  boot,  it  was  ubiquitous 
and  despotic.  Brain  and  heel  alike  felt 
themselves  to  be  mere  squatters  on  an- 
other's soil,  and  had  a  vague  idea  that 
the  rightful  lord  might  some  day  come 
to  oust  them,  and  build  up  a  new  capi- 
tal in  these  far-away  districts.  Some- 
times they  went  so  far  as  to  style  them- 
selves his  proconsuls  and  lieutenants,  but 
they  were  never  suffered  to  do  more 
than  simply  to  register  the  decrees  of 
the  central  power.  Duspeptos  was  king 
only  in  name, — roi  faineant.  Gaster  was 
the  power  behind  the  throne, — the  May- 
or of  the  Palace, — the  great  Grand- Viz- 
ier. Nought  went  merrily,  for  he  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Every  day  his  strange 
freaks  set  the  empire  topsy-turvy.  Ev- 
ery day  there  was  growling  and  ill-feel- 
ing at  his  whimsical  tyranny,— but  noth- 
ing more.  Secession  was  as  impossible 
as  in  the  day  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  Gaster 
might  be  called  the  object-glass  through 
which  Duspeptos  looked  out  upon  the 
world,  —  a  glass  always  bubbly,  distorted, 
and  cracked,  generally  filmy  and  smoky, 
never  achromatic,  and  decidedly  the 
worse  for  wear.  I  think  that  the  world 
thus  seen  must  have  had  a  very  odd  look 
to  him.  His  most  fitting  salutation  to 
each  fellow-peptic,  as  he  crossed  the  field 
of  vision,  would  have  been  the  Chinese 
form  of  greeting  :  "  How  is  your  stom- 


ach ?  Have  you  eaten^our  rice  ?  "  or, 
perhaps,  the  Egyptian  style :  "  How  do 
you  perspire  ?  "  With  him,  the  peptic 
bond  was  the  only  real  one ;  all  others 
were  shams.  All  sin  was  peptic  in  ori- 
gin :  Eve  ate  an  apple  which  disagreed 
with  her.  The  only  satisfactory  atone- 
ment, therefore,  must  be  gastric.  All 
reforms  hitherto  had  profited  nothing, 
because  they  had  been  either  cerebral  or 
cardiac.  None  had  started  squarely  from 
Gaster,  the  true  centre.  Moral  reform 
was  better  than  intellectual,  since  the 
heart  lay  nearer  than  the  head  to  the 
stomach.  Phalansteries,  Pantisocracies, 
Unitary  Homes,  Asylums,  Houses  of 
Refuge,  —  these  were  all  mere  make- 
shifts. The  hope  of  the  world  lay  in 
Hygeian  Institutes.  Heroes  of  heart  and 
brain  must  bow  before  the  hero  of  the 
stomach.  Judged  by  any  right  test  of 
greatness,  Graham  was  more  a  man  than 
was  Napoleon  or  John  Howard.  He 
that  ruled  his  stomach  was  greater  than 
he  who  took  a  city.  Beranger's  Roi 
d'Yvetot,  who  ate  four  meals  a  day,  — 
the  Esquimaux,  with  his  daily  twenty- 
pound  quantum  of  train-oil,  gravy,  and 
tallow  -  candles,  —  the  alderman  puffing 
over  callipash  and  callipee,  —  the  back- 
woodsman hungering  after  fattest  of 
pork,  —  such  men  as  these  were  no  com- 
mon sinners :  they  were  assassins  who 
struck  at  the  very  fountain  of  life,  and 
throttled  a  human  stomach.  Pancreat- 
ic meant  pancreative.  Gastric  juice  was 
the  long -sought  elixir.  The  liver  was 
the  lever  of  the  higher  life.  Along  the 
biliary  duct  led  the  road  to  glory.  All 
the  essence  of  character,  life,  power,  vir- 
tue, success,  and  their  opposites, — all  the 
decrees  of  Fate  even,  —  were  daily  con- 
cocted by  curious  chemistry  within  that 
dark  laboratory  lying  between  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  portal  vein.  There  were 
brewed  the  reeking  ingredients  that  fer- 
tilize the  fungus  of  Crime ;  there  was 
made  to  bloom  the  bright  star-flower  of 
Innocence ;  there  was  forged  the  anchor 
of  Hope ;  there  were  twisted  the  threads 
of  the  rotten  cable  of  Despair ;  there  Faith 
built  her  cross;  there  Love  vivified  the 
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heart,  and  Hate  dyed  it ;  there  Remorse 
sharpened  his  tooth ;  there  Jealousy  ting- 
ed his  eye  with  emerald ;  there  was  quar- 
ried the  horse-block  from  which  dark 
Care  leaped  into  the  saddle  behind  the 
rider ;  there  were  puffed  out  the  smoke- 
wreaths  of  Doubt ;  there  were  blown  the 
bubbles  of  Phantasy  ;  there  sprouted  the 
seeds  of  Madness;  and  there,  down  in 
the  icy  vaults,  Death  froze  his  finger  for 
the  last,  cold  touch. 

IV.  —  HARMONICS. 

AH!  but  the  card?   you  ask.     Yes, 
here  it  is. 


NAPHTALI  RINK, 

51  Early  Avenue. 
(At  the  Hygienic  Institute.) 


Of  course,  this  is  only  in  miniature,  and 
represents  every  way  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  document,  the  address  being 
but  a  drop  in  the  superscriptive  surge, 
— a  rivulet  of  text  meandering  through 
a  meadow  of  marginalia.  Inasmuch  as 
Duspeptos  courted  the  widest  publicity 
for  these  stomachic  scraps,  no  scruples 
of,  delicacy  forbid  me  to  jot  down  here 
some  few  of  them.  He  thought  them 
fitted  for  the  race,  —  the  more  readers 
the  better :  perhaps  it  may  be,  the  more 
the  merrier.  If  called  upon  to  classify 
them,  I  should  put  them  all  under  the 
genus  Gastric  Scholia.  The  different 
species  and  varieties  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  enter  upon  here.  There  were 
intuitions,  recollections,  and  glosses,  ap- 
parently set  down  in  a  fragmentary  way 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  most  minute  and 
distinct  text.  Very  probably  they  were 
hints  of  thoughts  designed  to  be  worked 
up  in  a  more  formal  way.  Whether 
the  quotations  were  taken  at  first  or  sec- 
ond hand  I  cannot  say  ;  but  internal 
evidence  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
many  of  them  might  have  been  clippings 
from  the  columns  of  "  The  Old  Lancas- 
ter Day-Book."  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
of  note  that  Mr.  Rink  was,  in  fact,  a  man 


of  rather  more  thought  and  general  in- 
formation than  one  might  suppose,  if  judg- 
ing him  merely  by  his  uncouth  gram- 
mar, and  the  clipped  coin  of  his  jangling 
speech : — 

"  His  voice  was  nasal  with  the  twang 
That  spoiled  the  hymns  when  Cromwell's 
army  sang." 

Now,  then,  O  reader,  returning  from 
this  feast  of  fat  things,  I  lay  before  you 
the  scraps. 

"  Character  is  Digestion." 

"  There 's  been  a  good  deal  of  high- 
fangled  nonsense  written  about  genius. 
One  man  says  it 's  in  the  head ;  another, 
that  it  comes  from  the  heart,  etc.,  etc. 
The  fact  is,  they  're  all  wrong.  Genius 
lies  in,  the  stomach.  Who  ever  knew  a 
fat  genius  ?  Now  there  's  De  Quincey, 
— he  says,  in  his  outlandish  way,  that 
genius  is  the  synthesis  of  the  intellect 
with  the  moral  nature.  No  such  thing ; 
and  a  man  who  sinned  day  and  night 
against  his  stomach,  and  swilled  opium 
as  he  did,  could  n't  be  expected  to  know. 
If  there 's  any  synthesis  at  all  about  it, 
it 's  the  synthesis  of  the  stomach  with 
the  liver." 

"  What  a  complete  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  Sam  Slick  shows,  when  he 
says,  '  A  bilious  cheek  and  a  sour  tem- 
per are  like  the  Siamese  twins :  there 's 
a  nateral  cord  of  union  atween  them. 
The  one  is  a  sign  with  the  name  of  the 
firm  written  on  it  in  long  letters.' " 

"  The  French  are  a  mighty  cute  peo- 
ple. They  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
as  well  as  the  next  man.*  There's  a 
heap  of  truth  and  poetry  in  these  max- 
ims of  one  of  their  writers :  '  Indigestion 
is  the.remorse  of  a  guilty  stomach ' ;  '  Hap- 
piness consists  in  a  hard  heart  and  a  good 
digestion.' " 

"  The  old  tempter — the  original  Jacobs 
—  was  called  in  Hebrew  a  nachash,  so 
I  'm  told.  But  folks  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  this  nachash  was. 
Some  say  it  was  a  rattlesnake,  some  a 
straddle  -  bug.  Old  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
I  've  heard,  vowed  it  was  a  monkey. 
They  're  all  out  of  their  reckoning.  It 's 
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as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  it  was  nothing 
but  Fried  Fat  cooked  up  to  order,  and  it 's 
been  a-tempting  weak  sisters  ever  since. 
That 's  what 's  the  matter." 

"  Let  me  make  the  bran-bread  of  a 
nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws." 

"It  makes  me  master-sick  to  hear  all 
these  fellows  who  've  just  made  out  to 
scrape  together  a  few  postage-stamps  lay- 
ing down  their  three-cent  notions  about 
the  way  to  get  on  in  the  world,  the  rules 
for  success,  and  all  that.  Just  as  if  a  cou- 
ple of  greenbacks  could  make  a  blind  man 
see  clean  through  a  millstone !  They  're 
like  these  old  nursing  grannies :  No.  1 
thinks  catnip  is  the  only  thing  ;  No.  2  be- 
lieves there  's  nothing  like  sage-tea  and 
mustard-poultice ;  No.  3  swears  by  bur- 
dock. The  truth  is,  —  and  men  might 
as  well  own  up  to  it  first  as  last,  —  suc- 
cess depends  on  bile." 

"  Shakspeare  was  a  man  who  was  pret- 
ty well  posted  in  human  nature  all  round, 
—  knew  the  kitchen  about  as  well  as  the 
parlor.  He  knocks  on  the  head  the  sin 
of  stuffing,  in  '  All  's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,'  where  he  speaks  of  the  man  that 
'  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach.'  In 
'  Timon  of  Athens '  there  's  a  chap  who 
'  greases  his  pure  mind,'  probably  with 
fried  sausages,  gravy,  and  such  like  trash. 
The  fellow  in  '  Macbeth '  who  has  '  eat- 
en of  the  insane  root '  was  meant,  I  cal- 
culate, as  a  hard  rap  on  tobacco-chewers 
(and  smokers  too)  ;  he  called  it  root,  in- 
stead of  leaf,  just  to  cover  up  his  tracks. 
What  a  spjendid  thought  that  is  in 
'  Love's  Labor  's  Lost ' :  '  Fat  paunches 
have  lean  pates ' !  Everybody  knows  how 
Julius  Caesar  turned  up  his  nose  at  fat 
men.  The  poet  never  could  stand  fry- 
ing ;  he  calls  it,  in  '  Macbeth,'  '  the  young 
fry  of  treachery.'  Probably  he  'd  had 
more  taste  of  the  traitor  than  was  good 
for  him.  Has  a  good  slap  somewhere  on 
the  critter  that  '  devours  up  all  the  fry 
it  finds.'  I  reckon  that  Shakspeare  al- 
ways set  a  proper  valuation  on  human 
digestion  ;  'cause  when  he  speaks  of  a 
man  with  a  good  stomach, — an  excellent 
stomach, — he  always  has  a  good  word 


for  him,  and  kind  of  strokes  down  his  fur 
the  right  way  of  the  grain  ;  but  he  comes 
down  dreadful  strong  on  the  lout  that  has 
no  stomach,  as  he  calls  it.  In  '  Henry 
IV.,'  he  says,  '  the  cook  helps  to  make 
the  gluttony.'  I  estimate  that  that  one 
sentence  alone,  if  he  'd  never  writ  anoth- 
er word,  would  have  made  him  immortal. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  'd  have  it  printed  in 
gold  letters  a  foot  long,  and  sot  up  before 
every  cook-stove  in  the  land.  But  just 
see  what  a  man  he  was  !  This  very  same 
play  that  tells  the  disease  prescribes  the 
cure,  that  is,  '  the  remainder-biscuit,'  — 
a  knock-down  proof  to  any  man  with  a 
knowledge-box  that  Graham-bread  was 
known  and  appreciated  in  those  days, 
and  that  Shakspeare  himself  had  cut  his 
own  eye-teeth  on  it." 

"  A  broken  heart  is  only  another  name 
for  an  everlasting  indigestion." 

"  History  is  merely  a  record  of  indi- 
gestions, —  a  calendar  of  the  foremost 
stomachs  of  the  age.  The  destinies  of 
nations  hang  on  the  bowels  of  princes. 
Internal  wars  come  from  intestine  rebel- 
lion. The  rising  within  is  father  to  the 
insurrection  without.  The  fountain  of 
a  national  crisis  is  always  found  under 
the  waistcoat  of  one  man.  There  's  Na- 
poleon I.,  —  what  settled  him  for  good 
was  just  that  greasy  mutton-chop  stewed 
up  in  onions,  which  he  took  for  his  grub 
at  Leipsic.  If  he  'd  only  ordered  a  couple 
of  slices  of  dry  Graham-toast,  with  a  cup 
of  weak  black  tea,  he  'd  have  saved  his 
stomach,  and  whipped  'em,  sure ;  and 
matters  and  things  in  Europe  would  have 
had  a  different  look  all  round  ever  since." 

"  Emerson  is  a  man  who  once  in  a 
while  gets  a  little  inkling  of  the  truth. 
I  see  he  says  that  the  creed  lies  in  the 
biliary  duct.  That 's  good  orthodox  doc- 
trine, I  don't  care  who  says  it." 

"  Buckwheat  -  cakes  are  now  leading 
us  back  to  barbarism  faster  than  the 
printing  -  press  ever  carried  us  forward 
towards  civilization." 

"  Temperament  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  just  quantity  and  quality 
of  bile.  That  old  sawbones,  Hippocrates, 
came  mighty  near  hitting  the  nail  square 
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on  the  head  more  'n  two  thousand  year 
ago,  but  he  felt  kind  of*uncertain,  and 
did  n't  exactly  know  what  he  was  driv- 
ing at.  The  old  heathen  made  out  just 
four  humors,  as  he  called  'em, — the  san- 
guineous, phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  mel- 
ancholic. If  he  'd  only  made  one  step 
more  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
he  'd  have  cracked  the  nut,  and  picked 
the  kernel,  certain.  Those  four  differ- 
ent humors  are  only  four  different  ways 
of  modifying  bile  with  fat."  ' 

"  Every  man  is  dyspeptic.  Tell  me  his 
dyspepsy,  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  he  is." 

"In  sick -headache,  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  common  mus- 
tard, stirred  into  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
drank  without  breathing,  will  generally 
produce  an  immediate  effect.  (Mem. 
But  Graham-biscuit  is  better  in  the  long 
run.)  " 

"  Society  is  the  meeting  of  a  gang  of 
incurables,  who  come  together  to  talk 
over  their  dyspepsies.  And  everybody 
takes  his  turn  in  furnishing  fodder  to 
keep  the  thing  going  hot-foot." 

"  Professor  Bache  says  sea  -  sickness 
comes  from  the  head,  'cause  a  man  gets 
dizzy  in  trying  to  get  used  to  the  teeter- 
ing of  the  ship.  All  nonsense.  The 
Professor  may  be  posted  in  the  surrey 
of  the  coast,  but  he  don't  know  the  lay 
of  the  land  in  the  interior.  Sea-sickness 
comes  from  the  stomach :  just  offer  a 
man  a  mouthful  of  fried  salt  pork." 

"  It 's  stated  that  some  old  bookworm 
of  a  Dutchman,  with  a  jaw -breaking 
name  that  I  can't  recollect,  has  an  idea, 
that,  '  if  we  could  penetrate  into  the 
secret  foundations  of  human  events,  we 
should  frequently  find  the  misfortunes 
of  one  man  caused  by  the  intestines  of 
another.'  There  's  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it,  —  true  of  one  man  or  a  million." 

"  Fate  is  Fat :  Fat  is  Fate." 

V.  —  NOCTURNE. 

Roman  za  (affettuoso). 

The  Choral  Gamut  (con  espressione). 

WAS  that  seething  sun  never  again  to 
plunge  his  lurid  face  beneath  the  waves 


of  old  Ocean  ?  Had  some  latter  -  day 
Joshua  arisen,  and  with  stern  fiat  nailed 
him  in  mid  -  heavens,  blazing  forever  ? 
To  me  as  slowly  rolled  the  westering  orb 
down  that  final  slope  as  ever  turned  the 
wheel  of  Fortune  to  Murad  the  Unlucky. 
Perchance  the  sun-god  had  turned  cook, 
and  now,  burning  with  'prentice  zeal,  and 
scoffing  at  Duspeptos  and  all  sound  hy- 
giene, was  aiming  to  make  of  this  terres- 
trial ball  one  illimitable  fry  turned  over 
and  well  done,  —  a  fry  ever  doing  and 
never  done,  which  should  simmer  and 
fizzle  on  eternally  down  the  ages.  An 
abstract  fry  — let  me  here  record  it  — 
suits  me  passing  well ;  yet  I  like  not  the 
concrete  and  personal  broil.  I  trip  gay- 
ly  to  a  feast,  prepared  to  eat,  but  not,  as 
in  the  supper  of  Polonius,  to  be  eaten. 
I  have  very  little  of  the  martyr -stuff 
about  me.  It  is  well,  it  is  glorious,  to 
read  of  those  fine  things ;  but  does  any 
man  relish  the  application  of  the  Hoc 
age  f  To  beatified  Lawrence  I  gladly 
pay  meet  tribute  of  tears  and  praise. 
Let  the  luckless  one  ask  of  me  no  more  ; 
let  him  call  only  upon  the  succulent ;  let 
him  recruit  among  the  full  ranks  of  the 
adipose.  Be  it  mine  to  lay  these  spare- 
ribs  athwart  no  gridiron  more  fervid  than 
the  pavement  of  his  own  monumental 
Escurial.  Suum  cuique. 

So,  albeit  in  a  melting  mood,'  I  gazed 
listlessly  upon  the  brazen  firmament,  with 
no  fellow-feeling  for  those  hot  culinary 
bars.  The  broiling  glow  was  not  at  all 
tempting :  I  think  it  would  have  stagger- 
ed even  the  gay  salamander  that  is  said  to 
accept  so  thoroughly  the  gospel  of  caloric. 
And  what  was  the  Markerstown  without 
the  Great  Captain  ?  What  was  the  Vic- 
tory with  no  Nelson  ?  Hence,  like  the 
patriarch,  I  went  out  to  meditate  at  the 
eventide.  But,  alack !  there  were  no 
camels,  no  Rebekah,  no  comfort.  Even 
in  subterranean  grots  there  was  nothing 
drawn  but  Tropic's  XXX.  Every  water- 
cock  let  on  a  geyser.  But  by-and-by 
Apollo  Archimagirus,  wearying  of  gas- 
tronomy, stayed  his  hand,  moistened 
the  fierce  flames,  jerked  the  half-fried 
earth  out  into  free  space,  pocketed  his 
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stew-pan,  and  flung  himself  supperless 
to  bed.  No  more,  for  the  nonce  at  least, 
should  that  new  Lycidas — the  cosmical 
gridiron  —  flame  in  the  forehead  of  the 
evening  sky.  Anon  came  twilight,  dusk, 
darkness,  and  all  the  pleasant  charities 
of  deep  night.  Behind  the  veil  of  night 
are  sometimes  done  evil  deeds.  The 
snail  has  been  known  to  start  before  his 
time.  Laying  down  these  general  pos- 
tulates, I  drew  therefrom,  late  in  the 
sultry  gloom,  this  particular  inference: 
Caesar's  shallop  might  possibly  breast  the 
deep  before  dawn ;  and  if  Caesar  was  not 
on  hand,  she  would  carry  his  fortunes,  but 
not  him.  Forthwith,  groping  through 
the  obscurity,  I  found  my  fears  without 
foundation.  The  shallop  was  quiescent 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  thoroughly 
tethered. 

Deep  darkness  reigned  throughout  the 
little  kingdom.  Silence  brooded  over  all, 
save  now  and  then  when  some  vocal  nose, 
informed  by  murky  visions  of  the  night, 
brayed  out  its  stertorous  tale  to  the  un- 
heeding air.  At  times  a  shrill,  sharp  pipe, 
screaming  with  gusts  of  horror,  split  my 
unexpectant  ear.  With  this  wrangled  fit- 
fully the  cracked  clarionet  of  some  peev- 
ish brother.  Ever  and  anon  some  vast  nos- 
tril, punctually  thundering,  hurled  forth 
the  relentless  growl  of  the  bassoon, —  a 
very  mountain  of  sound,  which  crushed 
all  before  it,  and  made  the  shuddering 
timbers  crack  and  reel.  A  pensive  flute 
vainly  poured,  in  swift  recurring  gushes, 
its  rhythmic  oil  upon  the  roaring  billows. 
From  some  melodious  swain  came  a  freak- 
ish fiddling,  which  leaped  and  danced 
like  mad,  now  here,  now  there,  like  an 
audible  will  -  o'  -  the  -  wisp.  A  dolorous 
whistle  chimed  harmonics,  and  with  reg- 
ular sibilation  came  to  time,  quavering 
out  the  chromatic  moments  of  this  nasal 
hour.  High  ov  er  all  floated  a  faint  whis- 
per,— a  song-cloud  rising  from  the  dream- 
mist  of  a  peaceful  breast, — a  revelation 
timidly  exhaled  to  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  the  air.  Its  hazy  lullaby  breathed  down 
as  from  distant  heights,  and  murmured 
of  celestial  rest.  Its  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart. 


Save  this  feeling  symphony,  all  was 
still.  No  lighif  shone  upon  the  tuneful 
beaks.  Like  Theseus,  I  picked  my  way 
along,  guided  by  an  Ariadne's  thread. 
My  Ariadne  was  a  slumbering  orchestra 
deftly '  spinning  out  a  thick  proboscis- 
chord  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.  Taking  this  web  in  my  ear,  I  safely 
traversed  the  labyrinth,  and  meandered 
at  last  into  pen  No.  1.  In  placing  my  foot 
on  the  edge  of  the  under-world  crib,  I 
unwittingly  •  pressed  some  secret  spring 
which  straight  swung  wide  the  portals  of 
a  precipitate  dawn. 

VI.  —  THE   PEPTIC    SYMPHONY. 

A.  —  Andante  (smorzando). 

B.  —  Adagio  (crescendo). 

C.  —  Allegro  (sforzando). 

Instantaneously  rose  resplendent 
THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 

The  Luminary.  —  Hullo  ! 

The  Satellite.  — Ah  I  got  back?  Is 
that  you,  Mr.  Rink  ? 

The  Luminary.  —  Wai,  ef  't  a'n't  me, 
't  's  my  nose.  Mebby  y"  a'n't  aware, 
young  man,  that  you  planted  your  shoe- 
leather  on  my  olfactory  ? 

The  Satellite.  —  Indeed,  no,  Sir.  I 
thought  I  felt  something  under  my  foot, 
as  I  was  getting  up.  So  it  seems  it  was 
your  nose.  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir, — en- 
tirely unintentional.  Hope  I 

.  The  Luminary.  —  Who  's  your  shoe- 
maker ?  What  do  you  wear  for  cow- 
hide ? 

The  Satellite.  —  An  excellent  artist,  a 
long  way  from  Paris.  I  have  on  at  this 
moment  a  very  neat  thing  in  English 
gaiters,  of  respectable  dimensions,  toe- 
corners  sharp  as  Damascus  blade,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  sole,  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  heel,  with  a  plenty  of  half-inch 
cast-steel  nails  all  round, — quite  a  neat 
thing,  I  assure  you. 

The  Luminary.  —  Whew  ! 

The  Satellite.  —  But  I  hope,  Sir,  I 
have  n't  injured  your  nose  ? 

The  Luminary.  —  Can't  tell  jest  yit. 
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Anyhow,  you  gev  me  a  proper  sneezer, 
a  most  pertiekler  hahnsome  socdolager, 
I  vtun  !  Landed  jest  below  the  peepers. 
But  hold  on  till  mornin',  an'  see  how 
breakfast  sets.  I  allers  estimate  the  nose 
by  the  stomach.  Ef  I  find  my  stomach 's 
all  right,  't  '11  be  a  sure  sign  that  the 
smellers  are  pooty  rugged. 

The  Satellite.  —  That 's  rather  an  odd 
idea.  I  was  aware  that  the  nose  is  a 
natural  guide  to  the  stomach,  but  did  n't 
know  that  the  reverse  would  hold  good. 
What  is  the 

The  Luminary.— FOOT  rule  that  wun't 
work  both  ways.  Six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.  Do  you  s'pose  the 
nose  could  afford  to  work  free  "ratis  for 

O 

the  stomach,  with  plenty  to  do  an'  noth- 
in'.to  git?  No,  Sir,  not  by  a 'jugful! 
People  that  want  favors  must  n't  be  stin- 
gy in  givin'  on  'em.  It 's  on  the  scratch- 
my-back-an'  - 1  -'11  -tickle-your  -  elbow  sys- 
tem. The  stomach  's  got  to  keep  up  his 
eend  o'  the  rope,  or  he  '11  jest  go  under, 
sure.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 
you  know. 

The  Satellite.  —  Yes,  a  very  pretty 
theory,  and  certainly  a  just  one.  Quite 
on  the  Mutual-Benefit  principle.  Still, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  facts  sufficient  to  sustain  it. 

The  Luminary.  —  Wai,  my  hearty, 
you  jest  belay  a  bit  up  there ;  clew  down 
your  hatches  ship-shape,  git  everythin' 
all  trig,  an'  lay  to.  Why,  my  Christian 
friend,  I  intend  to  post  you  up  thorough- 
ly. Your  edication  's  been  neglected. 
Facts?  Facts?  Bless  your  noddle,  there 's 
plenty  on  'em,  ef  a  man  knows  beans. 
Now  I  'm  jest  a-goin'  to  let  daylight  in- 
to that  little  knowledge  -  box  o'  yourn, 
an'  fill  it  with  good,  wholesome  idees, 
clean  up  to  the  brim,  an'  runnin'  over, 
—  good,  honest,  Shaker  measure.  I  '11 
give  ye  more  new  wrinkles  afore  morn- 
in' than  ever  you  dreamed  of  in  your 
physiology,  valooable  hints,  an'  nuthin' 
to  pay. 

Being  now  securely  camped  on  my 
mountain-height,  I  peered  out  upon  the 
horizon  beneath,  and  signified  to  the  Lu- 


minary that  the  gas  might  at  once  be 
turned  on  full  blaze. 

"  As  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air," 

so  gleamed,  no  longer  nebulous,  but  now 
full-orbed,  the  bright  star  Diaetetica, — 
a  central  sun,  holding  within  its  ample 
bosom  the  star-dust  of  whole  galaxies,  in- 

O  ' 

finite  gastric  constellations. 

The  Luminary. — "  Any  fool  '11  allow 
that  there  's  nerves,  an'  plenty  on  'em, 
all  over  the  body.  All  these  nerves  come 
from  the  stomach.  Fact  is,  they  're  the 
stomach's  errand-boys.  They  run  round 
an'  do  his  chores  jest  as  he  says,  an' 
then  trot  back  ag'in.  He  's  an  awful 
hard  master,  though,— likes  to  shirk,  an' 
makes  'em  lug  round  all  his  baggage  an' 
chicken  -  fixin's.  When  he  gits  grumpy, 
which  is  pooty  consid'able  often,  he  's 
death  on  some  on  'em,  — jest  walks  into 
'em  like  chain-Iightnin'  into  a  gooseber- 
ry-bush. When  he 's  gouty,  he  kicks  up 
a  most  etarnal  touse  with  the  great-toe 
nerve,  an'  slaps  it  right  into  him  fore  an' 
aft,  the  wust  kind.  Folks  hev  asked  me 
why  the  gout  pitches  into  the  great  toe 
wuss  than  the  rest  on  'em.  It 's  jest  as 
nateral  as  Natur'.  I  cal'late  it 's  a  special 
Providence  for  the  benefit  of  the  hull  hu- 
man family,  to  hang  out  a  big  sign  jest 
where  folks  ken  see  it,  to  show  up  the 
man  who  's  ben  an'  sinned  ag'inst  his 
stomach.  When  he  limps  round  in  flan- 
nel, he  's  a  conspicoous  hobblin'  adver 
tisement,  a  fust-cut  lecterer  on  temper- 
ance, an'  the  horrible  example  to  boot. 
Now  you  know  the  way  the  stomach  an' 
nerves  fay  in. 

"Wai,  then  ag'in,  there  's  another  set, 
—  the  stomach's  own  blood  -  relations. 
He  's  head  o'  the  family,  an'  they  all 
work  in  together  nice  an'  handy,  jest  as 
slick  as  grease.  Lam  ary  one  on  'em, 
an'  you  got  to  lam  the  whole  boodle. 
Jest  like  a  hornet's  nest:  shake  a  stick 
at  ary  one  o'  the  group,  an'  they  all  come 
buzzin'  round  te'ble  miffy  in  less '  'n 
no  time.  There  's  the  nose, —  he  wears 
a  coat  jest  as  well  's  the  stomach :  he 
's  the  stomach's  favorite  grandson,  the 
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Benjamin  of  the  flock.  Say  anythin'  to 
him,  an'  the  stomach  takes  it  up ;  say 
anythin'  to  the  stomach,  an'  he  takes  it 
up.  All  in  a  family-way,  ye  see.  Love 
me,  love  my  dorg.  There  's  no  disputin' 
the  fact,  that  you  can't  kill  ary  one  on 
'em  without  walkin'  over  the  dead  body 
of  the  others.  You  can't  whip  ary  one 
on  'em  except  over  the  others'  shoulders. 
Now  you  know  who  the  nose  is,  who  his 
connections  are,  an'  what 's  his  geneol- 
ogy.  He  's  descended  from  the  stomach 
in  the  second  degree,  an'  will  be  heir  to 
all  the  property,  ef  so  be  he  's  true  to 
himself  an'  the  family.  Ef  he  a'n't,  th' 
old  man  '11  cut  him  off  with  a  shillin', 
sure. 

"  Now  dyspepsy  's  of  two  kinds, — the 
mucous  an'  the  nervous ;  an'  as  I  'm  a 
sinner,  every  mother's  son  an'  daughter 
has  got  one  on  'em.  The  nervous,  as  you 
will  naterally  s'pose  from  my  remarks,  is 
a  sort  o'  hired  help, — friend  o'  the  fami- 
ly, like  a  poor  relation,  —  handy  to  hev 
in  the  house,  an'  all  that.  The  other  al- 
lers  takes  pot-luck  with  the  family,  runs 
in  an'  out  jest  as  he  pleases,  —  chip  o'  the 
old  block,  one  o'  the  same  crowd,  you 
know,  ft  's  considered  ruther  more  hon'- 
able,  in  course,  to  hev  this  one.  None 
o'  the  man-waiter  or  sarvant-gal  about 
him.  A  chap  with  the  mucous  looks  kind 
o'  slick  an'  smooth,  an'  feels  his  oats  poo- 
ty  wal ;  but  a  codger  with  the  nervous 
is  sort  o'  thin  an'  wild-like.  Wholesalers 
ginerally  hev  the  fust,  an'  retailers  the 
second ;  though,  'casionally,  I  hev  known 
exceptions.  A  bank-president  invariably 
has  the  second ;  an'  I  never  seen  an  ap- 
ple-woman without  the  other.  All  ac- 
cordin'  to  Natur',  ye  see.  But  either  on 
'em  '11  do.  Take  jest  whichever  you  can 
git, — that 's  my  advice, — an'  thank  Prov- 
idence. They  '11  either  on  'em  be  faith- 
ful friends,  never  desert  ye,  cling  closer 
than  a  brother,  never  say  die,  stick  to  ye, 
in  p'int  o'  fact,  like  a  sick  kitten  to  a  hot 
brick.  It 's  jest  as  I  said,— every  critter 
's  got  one  on  'em.  But  there  's  no  two 
men  alike,  so  there  's  no  two  dyspepsies 
alike.  There  never  was,  an'  never  will 
be.  'T  's  exackly  like  the  human  family, 


divided  into  two  great  classes,  black  an' 
white,  long-heel  an'  short-heel.  Jes'  so 
....  nervous  ....  mucous  .... 
Magna  Charta  ....  Palladium  of  our 
liberties  ....  ark  of  our  safety  .... 
manifest  destiny  ....  Constitootion 
of  our  forefathers  ....  fit,  bled,  an' 
died  ....  independence  forever  .... 
one  an'  inseparable  ....  last  drop  o' 
blood  .  .  .  ." 

How  it  was  I  don't  quite  know  ;  but  I 
think  that  at  this  point  the  Luminary 
must  have  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Pos- 
sibly his  Satellite  may  have  suffered  an 
eclipse  in  this  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
I  can  barely  recall  a  thin  doze,  in  which 
these  last  eloquent  fragments,  transfig- 
ured into  sprites  and  kobolds,  wearing  a 
most  diabolical  grin,  seemed  to  be  chas- 
ing each  other  in  furious  and  endless  suc- 
cession through  my  brain,  or  playing  at 
hide-and-seek  among  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum.  After  a  while,  they 
wearied  of  this  rare  sport,  scampered 
away,  and  left  me  in  profound  sleep  till 
morning. 

VII.  —  MATINS. 

WHANK  !  —  tick-a-lick !  — ker-thump ! 
—  swoosh  !  —  Whank  !  —  tick-a-lick  !  — 
ker-thump  !  —  swoosh  !  —  These  were  the 
sounds  that  first  greeted  my  opening  ears. 
So,  then,  we  were  fairly  under  way,  ad- 
vancing, if  not  rejoicing.  Our  freighted 
Icarus  was  soaring  on  well-oiled  wings : 
how  soon  might  his  waxy  pinions  droop 
under  the  fierce  gaze  of  the  sun  !  At 
least  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
thus  far  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
Seer  had  not  been  fulfilled.  On  looking 
out  through  a  six-inch  rose-window,  I 
saw  joyous  daylight  dancing  over  the 
boundless,  placid  waters,  —  not  a  speck 
of  land  in  sight.  We  must  have  started 
long  since  ;  but  my  eyes,  fast  sealed  un- 
der the  opiate  rays  of  the  Luminary,  had 
hitherto  refused  to  ope  their  lids  to  the 
garish  beams  of  his  rival.  Soon  I  heard 
beneath  a  rustling  snap,  as  of  a  bow,  and 
suddenly  there  sped  forth  the  twanging 
shaft  of  the 
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First  Victim.  —  I  say  ! 

Second  Victim.  —  Very  sensible,  but 
brief.  Give  us  another  bit. 

First  Victim.  —  How  are  ye  this  morn- 
in'? 

Second  Victim.  —  Utterly  glorified. 
Delicious  sleep,  —  splendid  day,  —  balmy 
air,  with  condiments  thrown  in.  I  hope 
you  are  nicely  to-day  ? 

First,  Victim.  —  Wai,  no,  can't  say  I 

be.     Feel  sort  o'  seedy  like,  —  feel  jest 's 

ef  I  'd  ben  creouped  up  in  a  sugar-box. 

.  Could  n't  even  git  a  cat-nap,  —  did  n't 

sleep  a  wink. 

Second  Victim.  —  That  's  bad,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  bracing  air  here  will 
soon 

First  Victim.— Air!  That 'ere  dock- 
smell  nigh  finished  me.  No  skim-milk 
smell  about  that,  but  the  ginooine  jam, 
—an  awful  pooty  nosegay  !  'T  was  reg'- 
lar  rank  p'is'n.  Never  see  anythin'  like 
it.  Oh,  't  was  te'ble  !  Took  hold  o'  my 
nose  dreffle  bad ;  I  'm  afeard  my  stom- 
ach '11  be  a  goner.  'T  wa'n't  none  o' 
yer  sober  perfumes  nuther,  but  kind  o' 
half-seas-over  all  the  time,  an'  pooty  con- 
sid'able  in  the  wind.  Judge  there 's  b'en 
a  large  fatality  in  cats  lately.  Ugh !  that 
blamed  dock-smell !  Never  forgit  it  the 
longest  day  I  live.  Don't  b'lieve  I 
breathed  oncet  all  night. 

Second  Victim.  —  Yes,  it  was  slight- 
ly aromatic,  I  confess,  —  '  Sabaean  odors 
from  the  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  Blest,' 
—  you  know  what  Milton  says.  But 
there  's  one  great  comfort :  this  thick 
night-air  is  so  very  healthy,  you  know. 
I  think  you  made  a  very  great  mistake, 
Mr.  Rink,  in  not  inhaling  it  thoroughly. 
I  kept  pumping  it  in  all  night,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  at  forty  bellows-power. 

First  Victim.  (Rising,  and  dragging 
up  to  the  mountain-crib  the  artillery  of 
a  ghostly  face,  and  training  it  point-blank 
at  Second  Victim.)  —  Young  man,  don't 
trifle ! 

Second  Victim.  —  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I 
am  not  trifling.  I  have  sound  reasons 
for  what  I  say.  Your  education,  Sir, 
has  apparently  been  neglected.  Wait 
one  moment,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  new 


idea,  which  will  contribute  materially 
to  your  happiness.  You  will  at  once  ad- 
mit, I  take  it,  that  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  stand  at  opposite  poles  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  respiratory  system ;  also, 
that  said  dock-smell  was  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  intensity ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
complements  of  each  other,  —  correla- 
tives, so  to  speak. 

First  Victim.  —  Sartin :  that 's  Natur' 
an'  common  sense. 

Second  Victim.  —  Now,  then,  plants 
naturally  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give 
off  oxygen  during  daylight.  At  night, 
the  process  is  reversed :  then  they  ab- 
sorb oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid. 
In  a  similar,  but  reverse  way,  man,  who 
was  plainly  intended  to  inhale  oxygen 
and  exhale  carbonic  acid  in  his  waking 
hours,  should,  in  his  sleeping  hours,  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  himself  and 
with  Nature,  inhale  only  dense  carbonic 
acid  and  exhale  oxygen.  Men  and  plants 
make  Nature's  see-saw  :  one  goes  up  as 
the  other  goes  down.  Hence  it  follows 
as  a  logical  sequence,  that  the  truly  wise 
man,  who  seeks  to  comply  with  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and  to  fulfil  the  great  ends  of 
his  existence,  will  choose  for  his  sleeping- 
apartment  the  closest  quarters  possible, 
and  will  welcome  the  fumes  which  would 
be  noisome  by  day.  For  my  part,  there- 
fore, I  feel  profoundly  grateful  even  for 
one  night  of  this  little  crib.  It  has  al- 
ready done  much  for  me.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to 
my  span  of  life.  I  am  deeply  beholden 
to  the  owners,  to  the  captain,  yea,  to  all 
the  crew.  And  for  the  blessed  dock- 
smell  I  shall  ever  be  thankful :  — 

"  'T  were  worth  ten  years  of  mortal  life, 
One  glance  at  its  array." 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Rink,  that  this  theory  is  sanctioned  by 
one  of  the  leading  ornaments  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  has  advocated 
it,  in  an  elaborate  treatise,  with  an  elo- 
quence and  power  worthy  of  its  distin- 
guished author.  He  shows,  in  passages 
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of  singular  purity,  that  beasts,  whose  in- 
stincts teach  them  far  more  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  than  our  reason  teaches  us,  al- 
ways retire  to  sleep  in  a  place  where  they 
can  obtain  the  closest,  healthiest  air.  In 
the  last  communication  sent  to  me  on 
this  subject  by  the  learned  Professor,  he 

proves  conclusively  that 

First  Victim.  (His  artillery  now  rum- 
bling down  the  heights  on  the  full  gallop.) 
—  I  snum,  that 's  awful !  Wai,  I  never 
see,  —  't  beats  the  Dutch !  No  kind  o' 
use  talkin*  with  sech  a  chap.  Never  see 
so  much  nonsense  in  one  head  's  that 
critter  's  got  in  his. 


Vin.  —  JEXTACTJLAR. 

A  BARROW  -  TONE  full  of  groan  and 
creak,  trundling  along  through  the  well- 
known  bravura  commencing,  — 

"  In  Koln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones,"  etc. 

Yes,  the  aroma  was  highly  complicate, 
but  not,  like  the  poet,  of  imagination  all 
compact.  It  was  not  Frangipanni,  though 
in  part  an  eternal  perfume ;  nor  was  it 
Bergamot,  or  Attar,  or  Millefleurs,  or 
Jockey-Club,  or  New-Mown  Hay.  No, 
it  was  none  of  these.  What  was  it,  then  ? 
you  ask. /I  dissected  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
though  not  with  entire  success ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  the  members  of  this  body  of 
death,  so  far  as  I  found  them.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  was  made 
up  of  at  least  the  two-and-seventy  sev- 
eral parts  which  bloomed  in  the  bouquet 
plucked  by  the  bard  in  Hermann's  land  ; 
yet  my  feeble  sense  could  not  distinguish 
all.  There  was  unquestionably  a  fry, — 
nay,  several ;  the  fumes  of  coffee  soared 
riotous ;  I  could  detect  hot  biscuits  dis- 
tinctly ;  the  sausage  asked  a  foremost 
place ;  pancakes,  griddle-cakes,  dough- 
nuts, gravies,  and  sauces,  all  struggled 
for  precedence ;  the  land  and  the  sea 
waged  internecine  war  for  place,  through 
their  representative  fries  of  steak  and 
mackerel ;  and  as  the  unctuous  pork  — 
no  nursling  of  the  flock,  but  seasoned  in 
ripe  old  age  with  salt  not  Attic  —  rooted 
its  way  into  the  front  rank,  I  thought  of 


the  wisdom  of  Moses.  All  these  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  mere  outlying  flakes,  the 
feathery  curls,  of  the  balmy  cirro-cumu- 
lus, whose  huge  bulk  arose  out  of  the  bow- 
els of  the  ship  itself.  Up  and  down,  in 
and  out,  here  and  there,  into  every  chink 
and  crevice,  rolled  the  blue-white  incense- 
cloud,  dense  as  the  cottony  puff  at  the 
mouths  of  the  guns  in  Vernet's  "  Siege 
of  Algiers."  Or  you  might  say  that  these 
were  but  the  flying-buttresses,  the  flori 
ated  pinnacles,  the  frets,  and  the  gar- 
goyles of  a  great  frowzy  cathedral  lying 
vast  and  solid  far  below. 

The  Captain  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  next  him  was  the  fixed  star  Dus- 
peptos,  with  Satellite  stationary  on  the 
right  quarter. 

Eupeptos.  —  Coffee,  —  that  's.  good. 
John,  fill  my  cup.  Have  it  strong,  mind, 
—  no  milk. 

Duspeptos.  (Placing  hand  remonstrat- 
ingly  on  arm  of  Eupeptos.)— My  friend, 
man's  life  a'n't  more  'n  a  span,  anyhow  ; 
yourn  wun't  be  wuth  more  'n  half  a  span. 
Don't  ye  do  it. 

Eupeptos.  (Gayly.)  —  Dum  vivimus, 
vivamus.  Try  a  cup,  Mr.  Rink. 

Duspeptos.  —  No,  Sir.  Thousan'  dol- 
lars 'd  be  no  objick  at  all.  There  'd  be 
a  dead  Rink  layin'  round  in  less  'n  half 
a  shake.  I  'd  want  a  permit  from  the 
undertaker  fust,  an*  hev  my  measure  for 
a  patent  casket  to  order.  This  child  a'n't 
anxious  to  cut  stick  yit  awhile. 

Eupeptos.  —  I  'm  very  much  of  Vol- 
taire's way  of  thinking  about  coffee.  I 
don't  know  but  I  would  agree  with  Mack- 
intosh, that  the  measure  of  a  man's  brains 
is  the  amount  of  coffee  he  drinks.  I  like 
it  in  the  French  style,  all  but  the  lait  ; 
that  destroys  the  flavor,  besides  making 
it  despicably  weak.  Have  a  hot  biscuit, 
Mr.  Rink  ?  I  'm  afraid  they  're  like 
Gilpin,  —  carry  weight,  you  know.  But 
try  one,  won't  you  ? 

Duspeptos. — I  'm  shot  ef  I  do.  Don't 
hev  any  more  o'  yer  nonsense,  young  man, 
or  I  '11  git  ructious. 

Eupeptos.— All  right.  Advance,  pan- 
cakes !  Here  's  a  prime  one,  steaming 
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hot,  crisp  and  fizzling.     Allow  me  to  put 
it  on  your  plate,  Sir  ? 

Duspeptos.  —  Not  by  a  long  chalk. 
Hands  off,  I  tell  ye,  or  there  '11  be  a  free 
fight  afore  shortly.  You  'd  better  make 
up  yer  mind  to  oncet  thet  this  'ere  thing 
a'n't  goin'  to  ram  nohow. 

Eupeptos.  —  Sorry  I  can't  suit  you. 
Better  luck  next  time.  Ah  !  here  's  the 
very  thing.  Waiter,  pass  the  fried  steak, 
salt  mackerel,  and  fried  potatoes  to  Mr. 
Kink. 

Duspeptos.  —  Wun't  stan'  it,  —  I  snore 
I  wun't !  I  tell  ye,  I  'm  gittin'  master- 
riled.  Jest  you  take  yer  own  fodder, 
an'  keep  quiet. 

Eupeptos.  —  Pardon  me,  Sir,  but  my 
eye  has  just  fallen  on  yonder  dish  of 
dough-nuts,  faced  by  those  incense-breath- 
ing griddle  -  cakes.  Look  slightly  soggy, 
but  not  disagreeable.  This  sea-air,  you 
know,  gives  a  man  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite for  anything,  and  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich.  Risk  it,  won't  you  ? 

Duspeptos.  (With  determined  air, 
clenching  knife  and  fork  pointing  sky- 
wards.) —  Stranger,  le'  's  come  to  a  dis- 
tinct understandin'  on  this  subjick  afore 
we  git  much  older.  You  know  puffickly 
wal  what  I  am,  —  a  confirmed  dyspeptic 
for  twenty-five  year.  An'  I  a'n't  ashamed 
on  it,  nuther  ;  but  I  'm  proud  to  say  I 
glory  in  it.  You  know  puffickly  wal 
what  my  notions  is  about  all  this  'ere 
stuff,  an'  still  you  keep  stickin'  it  into 
my  face.  Now,  e'f  you  want  me  to  lam- 
baste ye,  I  'm  the  man  to  do  it,  an'  do 
it  hahnsome.  But  ef  yer  life  a'n't  in- 
sured clean  up  to  the  hub,  an'  ef  yer 
've  got  any  survivin'  friends,  I  advise  ye 
not  to  tote  any  more  o*  that  'ere  grub  in 
this  direction.  I  give  ye  fair  warnin', — 
yer  've  raised  my  dander,  an'  put  my 
Ebenezer  up.  I  'd  jest  as  lieves  wallop 
ye  as  eat,  an'  ten  times  lieveser. 

Eupeptos.  —  Really,  Sir,  no  offence 
intended.  I  saw  that  your  taste  was  deli- 
cate, and  offered  you  these  various  tit- 
bits in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them 
might  prove  acceptable.  But  pray,  Sir, 
do  not  starve  yourself  on  my  account. 
What  in  the  world  can  you  eat  ?  .Do 


not,  I  beseech  you,  by  undue  fasting,  de- 
prive the  world  of  so  distinguished 

Duspeptos.  (Mollifying.)  —  Fact  is,  I 
knew  jest  how 't  was  goin'  to  be.  They 
allers  fry  everythin'  an'  cook  it  up  in 
grease,  so  no  respectable  man  can  git 
any  decent  vittles  t'  eat.  So  I  jest  went 
out  an'  laid  in  plenty  o'  my  own  proven- 
der,— suthin'  reliable  an'  wholesome,  ye 
know.  Brought  aboard  a  firkin  o'  Gra- 
ham-biscuit, —  jest  the  meal  mixed  up 
with  water,  —  no  salt,  no  emptins,  no 
nuthin'.  'T  's  the  healthiest  thinw  out  o' 

O 

jail.  It 's  Natur's  own  food,  an'  the  best 
eatin'  I  know.  Raal  good  flavor,  git  'em 
good,  besides  bein'  puffickly  harmless  an' 
salubrious.  I  cal'late  I  've  got  enough  to 
run  the  machine,  an'  keep  it  all  trig  up 
to  concert-pitch,  till  I  git  ashore,  ef  so  be 
th'  old  tub  don't  send  us  to  Davy  Jones's 
locker.  Here,  try  one,  —  I  've  got  a 
plenty,  —  an'  you  '11  say  they  're  fust- 
rate.  Leave  them  'ere  pancakes,  an' 
all  that  p'is'n  truck.  Arter  you  take 
one  o'  these,  you  '11  never  tech  nuthin' 
else. 

Eupeptos.  —  Thank  you,  Sir,  but  if 
it 's  all  the  same  to  you,  please  excuse 
me  this  time.  I  have  other  fish  to  fry. 
In  fact,  Sir,  I  am  entirely  destitute  of 
equanimity,  and  have  no  particle  of  sta- 
bility in  my  disposition.  Not  a  drop  of 
Scotch  blood  in  my  veins. 

Duspeptos.  —  There  's  no  oats  about 
these  ;  an'  ef  there  was,  't  would  n't  hurt 
ye  none.  It  's  jest  the  kernel  an'  the 
shell  mixed  up  together. 

Eupeptos.  —  Dangerous  combination. 
I  have  no  military  ambition, — would  n't 
give  a  rush  for  a  spread  eagle,  —  don't 
like  the  braying  by  a  mortar. 

Duspeptos.  —  Wal,  I  mout  as  wal 
ramose,  's  long  as  I  've  hove  in  my  ra- 
tions. Already  gone  risin'  a  good  half- 
ounce  above  my  or'nary  'lowance.  'T 
wun't  do  to  dissipate,  even  ef  a  feller 
a'n't  to  hum  an'  nobody  'a  the  wiser. 
Natur'  allers  makes  ye  foot  the  bill  all 
the  same  on  sea  an'  shore. 

Eupeptos.  (  Trolling  in  a  low  voice 
the  celebrated  barcarole, 

"  My  bark  is  by  the  shore,"  etc.)  — 
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Stay,  oh,  stay,  gentle  stranger !  See 
yon  sausage  fatly  floating !  Be  not  dog- 
ged to  go,  but  come !  Prithee,  return 
once  more  to  the  festive  board  !  Lo ! 
this  —  the  fattest  of  the  flock —  shall  be 
thy  portion,  most  favored  Benjamin  ! 

Duspeptos.  (—Muttering  in  the  dis- 
tance.)—  That  feller  's  a  raal  jo -fired 
numbskull.  He  don't  know  any  more 
about  the  fust  principles  o'  human  natur' 
than  the  babe  unborn.  Reg'lar  goney. 
Dunno  whether  he  's  jokin'  or  in  sober 
airnest.  Good  mind  to  sail  into  him  any- 
how. Guess  't  '11  do,  though,  to  leave 
him  to  Natur'.  He  '11  stuff  himself  to 
death  fast  enough  ....  pitchin'  into 
p'is'n  ....  sexton  ....  six -board 
box  ....  coroner's  verdick  ....  run 
over  by  a  fry  ....  engineer  did  his 
dooty  .... 

ix.  —  FINALE  (con  motivo.) 

BUT  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of 
the  myriad  golden  spangles  so  thickly 
stitched  into  the  hurrying  web  of  those 
fustian  hours.  Oh  !  that  dim  crepuscu- 
lar time,  when,  with  toe  set  to  toe  squarely 
on  the  scratch,  we  stood  up  to  one  another, 
with  eyes  glaring  through  the  gloaming, 
and  gave  and  took  manfully,  fighting  out 
anew  the  old  battles  of  the  Bourbon  vs. 
China,  of  King  James  vs.  Virginia,  of 
Graham  vs.  Greece !  I  could  tell  you  of 
the  siesta  of  the  new  Prometheus,  when, 
perched  on  the  Mount  Caucasus  of  a 
bleak  chain-cable,  he  gave  himself  post- 
prandially,  in  full  livery  of  seisin,  to  the 
vulturous  sun.  Wasted,  yet  daily  re- 
newed, enduring,  yet  murmuring  not,  he 
hurled  defiance  at  Fat,  scoffed  at  the 
vain  rage  of  Jupiter  Pinguis,  and  prof- 
fered to  the  world  below  a  new  life  in 
his  fiery  gift  of  stale  bran-bread.  Would 
you  could  have  heard  that  vesper  hymn 
stealing  hirsute  through  the  mellow  eve- 
ning-air! It  sung  the  Peptic  Saints 
and  Martyrs,  explored  the  bowels  of  old 
Time,  and  at  last  died  away  in  dulcet 
cadence  as  it  chanted  the  glories  of  the 
coming  Age  of  Grits.  Again,  in  the  silent 
night-watches,  did  sage  Mentor  become 


vocal,  going  over  afresh  the  story  of  the 
Nervous  and  the  Mucous,  classifying  their 
victims,  generalizing  laws,  discriminating 
the  various  dyspepsies  of  the  nations, 
and  summing  up  at  last  the  inestimable 
benefits  conferred  by  our  modern  dys- 
pepsy  on  the  character,  the  literature, 
and  the  life  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

Once  more — for  the  last  time — did  the 
sable  robe  inwrap  us.  Once  more  the 
night  -  blooming  cereus  oped  its  dank 
petals ;  and  amid  its  murky  fragrance  I 
sank  to  rest.  When  I  woke,  the  whank ! 
— tick-a-lick !  —  whank !  — tick-a-lick !  — 
had  ceased,  and  we  were  safely  moored. 
I  leaped  lightly  to  the  shore,  and,  rever- 
ently stooping,  saluted  with  fond  grati- 
tude my  Mother  Earth.  Rising,  I  be- 
held for  the  last  time  the  gaunt  form  of 
the  Martyr  standing  on  the  deck, —  a  bar 
sinister  sable  blazoned  athwart  the  gold- 
en shield  of  the  climbing  sun.  And 
once  more  he  lift  up  his  voice :  — 

"  Hullo !  What !  up  killick  an'  off 
a'ready  ?  Ye  V  bound  to  go  it  full  chisel 
any  way, — don't  mean  to  hev  grass  grow 
under  your  heels,  that  's  sartin.  Wai, 
't  's  the  early  bird  thet  ketches  the 
worm ;  an'  it 's  the  early  worm  thet  gits 
picked,  too,  —  recollember  that.  I  car- 
late  you  reckon  the  Markerstown  's  about 
played  out,  an'  a'n't  exackly  wut  she  'a 
cracked  up  to  be.  It 's  pooty  plain  thet 
that  'ere  blamed  grease  has  ben  one  too 
many  for  ye,  arter  all  yer  lingo.  Ef  a 
man  will  dance,  he  's  got  to  pay  the  fid- 
dler. You  can't  go  it  on  tick  with  Na- 
tur' ;  she  's  some  on  a  trade,  an'  her  mot- 
to is,  '  Down  with  the  dosh.'  Ef  you 
think  you  can  play  'possum,  an'  pull  the 
wool  over  her  eyes,  jest  try  it  on,  that  's 
all ;  you  '11  find,  my  venerable  hero,  thet 
you  're  shinnin'  a  greased  pole  for  the 
sake  of  a  bogus  fo'pence-ha'penny  on 
top. 

"  Now,  young  man,  afore  you  hurry 
up  your  cakes  much  further,  I  've  got 
jest  two  words  to  say  to  ye.  Don't  cut 
it  too  fat,  or  you  '11  flummux  by  the  way, 
an'  leave  nuthin'  but  a  grease-spot.  Don't 
dawdle  round  doin'  nuthin'  but  stuffin' 
yerself  to  kill.  Don't  act  like  a  gonus, 
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—  don't  hanker  arter  the  flesh  -  pots. 
Wake  up,  peel  your  eyes,  an'  do  suthiu' 
for  a  dyspeptic  world,  for  sufferin'  sin- 
ners, for  yerself.  Allers  stick  close  to 
Natur'  an'  hyg'ene.  Drop  yer  nonsense, 
an'  come  over  an'  j'in  us,  an'  we  '11 
make  a  new  man  of  ye,  — jest  as  good 
as  wheat.  You  're  on  the  road  to  ruin 
now ;  but  we  '11  take  ye,  an'  build  ye  up, 
give  ye  tall  feed,  an'  warrant  ye  fust-cut 
health  an'  happiness.  No  cure,  no  pay. 
An'  look  here,  keep  that  'ere  card  I  gev 
ye  continooally  on  hand,  an'  peroose  it 
day  an'  night.  I  tell  ye  it  '11  be  the 
makin'  on  ye.  An'  don't  forgit  the  gold- 


en rule : — Don't  tech,  don't  g'  nigh  the 
p'is'n  upus-tree  of  gravy  ;  beware  o'  the 
dorg  called  hot  biscuits ;  take  keer  o'  the 
grease,  an'  the  stomach  '11  take  keer  of 
itself.  Ef  you  're  in  want  o'  bran-bread 
at  any  time,  let  me  know,  an'  I  'm  your 
man,  —  Rink  by  name,  an'  Rink  by  na- 
tur'.  An'  ef  so  be  you  ever  come  with- 
in ten  mile  o'  where  I  hang  out,  jest  tie 
right  up  on  the  spot,  without  the  slight- 
est ceremony  or  delayance,  an'  take 
things  puffickly  free  an'  easy  like.  Wai, 
my  hearty,  I  see  ye  're  on  the  skedad- 
dle. Take  keer  o'  yerself,  —  yourn  till 
death,  N.  Rink." 


THE   TWENTIETH   PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION. 


THE  country  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  the  importance  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overrate.  Yet 
a  few  days,  and  it  will  be  decided  wheth- 
er the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
condemn  their  own  conduct,  by  cashier- 
ing an  Administration  which  they  called 
upon  to  make  war  on  the  rebellious 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  or  support 
that  Administration  in  the  strenuous  en- 
deavors which  it  is  making  to  effect  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
destruction  of  Slavery.  It  is  to  insult 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  to  entertain  any  se- 
rious doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. It  can  have  but  one  issue,  unless 
the  country  has  lost  its  senses, — and  nev- 
er has  it  given  better  evidence  of  its  so- 
briety, firmness,  and  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose than  it  now  daily  affords.  Were 
the  contest  one  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  had  the  Democratic  par- 
ty assumed  a  position  of  unquestionable 
loyalty,  there  would  be  some  room  for 
doubting  who  is  to  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent. It  is  impossible  that  a  contest  of 
proportions  so  vast  should  not  have  af- 
forded ground  for  some  complaint,  on 
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the  score  of  its  management.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  action  of  Government  has 
been  on  all  occasions  exactly  what  it 
should  have  been  is  to  suppose  something 
so  utterly  out  of  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  presents  itself  to  no  mind.  Errors 
are  unavoidable  even  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  common  life,  and  their  number 
and  their  magnitude  increase  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  business,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  stage  on  which  it  is  transacted.  We 
have  never  claimed  perfection  for  the 
Federal  Administration,  though  we  have 
ever  been  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  suc- 
cess which  it  has  achieved  on  many  occa- 
sions and  to  the  excellence  of  its  inten- 
tions on  all.  Had  the  Democrats  called 
upon  the  country  to  displace  the  Admin- 
istration because  it  had  not  done  all  that 
it  should  have  done,  promising  to  do  more 
themselves  against  the  Rebels  than  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  associates  had  effect- 
ed, the  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
might  be  involved  in  some  doubt;  for 
the  people  desire  to  see  the  Rebellion 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Democratic 
party  has  a  great  name  as  a  ruling  po- 
litical organization,  its  history,  during 
most  of  the  present  century,  being  virtu- 
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ally  the  history  of  the  American  nation. 
But,  with  a  want  of  wisdom  that  shows 
how  much  it  has  lost  in  losing  that 
Southern  lead  which  had  so  much  to  do 
with  its  success  in  politics,  it  chose  to 
place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  national 
sentiment,  instead  of  adopting  it,  guiding 
it,  and  profiting  from  its  existence.  The 
errors  of  the  various  parties  that  have 
been  opposed  to  it  have  often  been  mat- 
ter for  mirth  to  the  Democratic  party, 
as  well  they  may  have  been  ;  but  nei- 
ther Federalists,  nor  National  Republi- 
cans, nor  Whigs,  nor  Know-Nothings, 
nor  Republicans  were  ever  guilty  of  a 
blunder  so  enormous  as  that  which  this 
party  itself  perpetrated  at  Chicago,  when 
it  virtually  announced  its  readiness  to 
surrender  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  have  so  pertinaciously 
sought  its  destruction  for  the  last  four 
years.  So  strange  has  been  its  action, 
that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  have 
dreamed  that  any  party  could  be  guil- 
ty of  it.  Yet  it  is  a  living  fact  that 
the  Democratic  party,  in  spite  of  its  loud 
claims  to  strict  nationality  of  purpose, 
has  so  conducted  itself  as  to  show  that 
it  is  willing  to  complete  the  work  which 
the  slaveholders  began,  and  not  only  to 
submit  to  the  terms  which  the  Rebels 
would  dictate,  but  to  tear  the  Union  still 
further  to  pieces,  if  indeed  it  would  leave 
any  two  States  in  a  united  condition. 
Thus  acting,  that  party  has  defeated  it- 
self, and  reduced  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  mere,  though  a  mighty,  formal- 
ity. Either  this  is  a  plain  statement  of 
the  case,  or  this  nation  is  about  to  give  a 
practical  answer  to  Bishop  Butler's  fa- 
mous question,  "  What  if  a  whole  com- 
munity were  to  go  mad  ?  "  For  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Chicago  Platform  by  the 
people  would  be  an  indorsement  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  a  direct  approval  of 
wilful  rebellion,  and  an  announcement 
that  every  election  held  in  this  country 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  revolutionary  out- 
break, until  our  condition  shall  have  be- 
come even  worse  than  that  of  Mexico, 
and  we  shall  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
arrival,  in  the  train  of  some  European 


army,  of  a  cadet  of  some  imperial  or  royal 
house,  whose  "  mission  "  it  should  be  to 
restore  order  in  the  once  United  States, 
while  anarchy  should  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  liberal  exhibition  of  French 
or  German  bayonets.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  Mexico  would  assuredly  happen 
here,  if  we  should  allow  the  country  to 
Mexicanize  itself  at  the  bidding  of  Bel- 
mont  and  Co. 

But  it  may  be  said,  it  is  unjust  to  at- 
tribute to  the  masses  of  the  Democratic 
party  intentions  so  bad  as  those  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  That  party,  in  past 
times,  has  done  great  things  for  the 
land,  has  always  professed  the  highest 
patriotism,  and  its  name  and  fame  are 
most  intimately  associated  with  some  of 
the  noblest  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  All  this  is  very  true.  We 
admit,  what  is  indeed  self-evident,  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  done  great 
things  for  the  country,  and  that  it  can 
look  back  with  just  pride  over  the  coun- 
try's history,  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period ;  and  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  masses  composing  it  any  other  than 
the  best  intentions.  It  is  not  of  those 
masses  that  we  have  spoken.  The  sen- 
timent of  patriotism  is  ever  strong  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  The  number 
of  men  who  would  wilfully  injure  their 
country  has  never  been  large  in  any 
age.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
parties  are  but  too  often  the  blind  tools 
of  leaders,  of  men  whose  only  interest 
in  their  country  is  to  use  it  for  their 
own  purposes,  to  make  all  they  can  out 
of  it,  and  at  its  expense.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  always  been  a  disci- 
plined party,  and  nothing  is  more  no- 
torious in  its  history  than  its  submissive- 
ness  to  its  leaders.  This  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  its  almost  unbroken  ca- 
reer of  success  ;  and  it  has  been  its  pride 
and  its  boast  that  it  has  been  well-train- 
ed, obedient,  and  consequently  successful, 
while  all  other  parties  have  been  quar- 
relsome and  impatient  of  discipline,  and 
consequently  have  risen  only  to  endure 
through  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence, 
and  then  to  pass  away.  The  Federalists, 
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the  National  Republicans,  the  Antima- 
scms,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Know-Nothings 
have  each  appeared,  flourished  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  passed  to  the  limbo  of 
factions  lost  to  earth.  This  discipline  of 
the  Democracy  has  not  been  without  its 
uses,  and  the  country  occasionally  has 
profited  from  it;  but  now  it  is  to  be 
abused,  through  application  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Great  Anarch  at  Richmond. 
The  Rebel  power,  which  our  fleets  and 
armies  are  steadily  reducing  day  by  day, 
is  to  be  saved  from  overthrow,  and  its 
agents  from  the  severe  and  just  punish- 
ment which  should  be  visited  upon  them 
for  their  great  and  unprovoked  crime, — if 
they  are  to  be  saved  therefrom, —  through 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  it 
calls  itself,  and  which  purposes  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  slaveholders  in  war, 
as  formerly  it  went  to  their  assistance  in 
peace,  the  meekest  and  most  faithful  and 
most  useful  of  their  slaves.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  a  party,  instead  of  being 
the  sword  of  the  Republic,  purposes  be- 
ing the  shield  of  the  Rebellion.  Such  is 
the  intention  of  its  leaders,  who  control 
the  disciplined  masses,  if  their  words 
have  any  meaning ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  able  to  act,  their  actions  cor- 
respond strictly  with  their  words.  The 
Chicago  Convention,  which  consisted  of 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  Democra- 
cy, had  not  a  word  to  say  against  either 
the  Rebels  or  the  Rebellion,  while  it  had 
not  words  enough,  or  words  not  strong 
enough,  to  employ  in  denouncing  those 
whose  sole  offence  consists  in  their  ef- 
forts to  conquer  the  Rebels  and  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion.  With  a  perversion 
of  history  that  is  quite  without  a  parallel 
even  in  the  hardy  falsehood  of  American 
politics,  the  responsibility  for  the  war 
was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  loyal 
men  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  traitors,  who  brought  it  up- 
on the  nation  by  a  fierce  forcing-process. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  presided  over  the  Belmont  band, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  bill  of  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  the  American  Republic  ; 
for  Governor  Seymour,  though  not  fa- 


mous for  his  courage,  has  boldness  suf- 
ficient to  do  that  which  a  far  greater 
man  said  he  would  not  do,  —  he  has  in- 
dicted a  whole  people.  It  follows  from 
this  condemnation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  making  war  on  the  Rebels, 
and  this  failure  to  condemn  the  Rebels  for 
making  war  on  the  Federal  Government, 
that  the  Democrats,  should  they  succeed 
in  electing  their  candidates,  would  pur- 
sue a  course  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  they  denounce.  They  would 
withdraw  the  nation  from  the  contest, 
and  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy ;  and  then 
they  would  make  such  a  treaty  with  its 
leading  and  dominant  interest  as  should 
place  the  United  States  in  the  condi- 
tion of  dependency  with  reference  to 
the  South.  That  such  would  be  their 
course  is  not  only  fairly  inferrible  from 
the  views  embodied  in  the  Chicago  Plat- 
form, and  from  the  speeches  made  in 
the  Chicago  Convention,  but  it  is  what 
Mr.  Pendleton,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  has  said  it  is  our 
duty  to  do,  so  far  as  relates  to  acknowl- 
edging the  Confederacy.  He  has  delib- 
erately said,  that,  if  we  cannot  "  concili- 
ate "  the  Rebels,  and  "  persuade  "  them 
to  come  back  into  the  Union,  we  should 
allow  them  to  depart  in  peace.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with 
General  McClellan  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  rendering  that  ticket  palatable  to 
the  Peace  men.  No  man  can  vote  for 
General  McClellan  without  by  the  same 
act  voting  for  Mr.  Pendleton  ;  and  we 
know  that  Mr.  Pendleton  has  declared 
himself  ready  to  let  the  Rebels  rend  the 
Union  to  tatters,  and  that  he  has  op- 
posed the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  is  mortal,  and,  if  elected, 
might  die  long  before  his  Presidential 
term  should  be  out,  like  General  Taylor, 
or  immediately  after  it  should  begin,  like 
General  Harrison.  Then  Mr.  Pendleton 
would  become  President,  like  Mr.  Tyler, 
in  1841,  who  cheated  the  Whigs,  or  like 
Mr.  Fillmore,  in  1850,  who  cheated  ev- 
erybody. Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
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that  General  McClellan  would  not,  once 
elected,  consider  himself  the  Chicago 
Platform,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  avowed  him- 
self to  be  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  He 
has  written  a  letter,  to  be  sure,  in  which 
he  has  given  it  to  be  understood  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  against  the 
Rebels  until  they  shall  be  subdued ;  but 
so  did  Mr.  Polk,  twenty  years  ago,  write 
a  letter  on  the  Tariff  of  1842  that  was 
even  more  satisfactory  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Protectionists  of  those  days  than 
the  letter  of  General  McClellan  can  be 
to  the  War  Democrats  of  these  days. 
All  of  us  recollect  the  famous  Demo- 
cratic blazon  of  1844,  —  "  Polk,  Dallas, 
and  the  Tariff  of  '42  ! "  It  was  under 
that  sign  that  the  Democrats  conquered 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  had  they  not  con- 
quered in  Pennsylvania,  they  themselves 
would  have  been  conquered  in  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas  were  the 
chief  instruments  used  to  break  down 
the  Tariff  of  '42,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  they  had  been  elected  to  the  first 
and  second  offices  of  the  nation  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  its  most  ardent 
friends.  Mr.  Polk,  as  President,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  changed,  and 
employed  all  the  influence  of  his  high 
station  to  get  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1846 
through  Congress ;  and  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
had  been  nominated  for  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency with  the  express  purpose  of 
"  catching  "  the  votes  of  Protectionists, 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  new  bill,  which  meant  the 
repeal  of  the  Tariff  of  '42.  The  Demo- 
crats are  playing  the  same  game  now 
that  they  played  in  1844,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  stakes  are  ten  thousand 
times  greater  now  than  they  were  then, 
and  that  their  manner  of  play  is  far 
hardier  than  it  was  twenty  years  since. 
Then,  the  question,  though  important,  re- 
lated only  to  a  point  of  internal  policy  ; 
now,  it  relates  to  the  national  exist- 
ence. Then,  the  Free -Traders  did  not 
offensively  proclaim  their  intention  to 
cheat  the  Protectionists ;  now,  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood  and  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  extreme  left  of  the 


Democratic  party,  with  insulting  candor, 
avow  that  to  cheat  the  country  is  the 
purpose  which  that  party  has  in  view. 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  who  made  the  Chica- 
go Platform,  explicitly  declares  that  that 
Platform  and  General  McClellan's  letter 
of  acceptance  do  not  agree ;  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  for  peace  to  the 
knife,  calmly  tells  us  that  General  McClel- 
lan, as  President,  would  do  the  work  of 
the  Democracy, —  and  we  need  no  Dan- 
iel to  interpret  Mr.  Wood's  words.  We 
mean  no  disrespect  to  General  McClellan, 
on  the  contrary  we  treat  him  with  perfect 
respect,  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  a  higher  sense  of  honor  than 
Mr.  Polk  possessed  ;  and  as  Mr.  Polk  be- 
came a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  faction,  — 
being  a  Protectionist  during  the  contest 
of '44,  and  an  Anti-Protectionist  after  that 
contest  had  been  decided  in  his  favor,  — 
so  is  it  intended  that  General  McClellan 
shall  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  another 
faction.  Mr.  Polk  was  employed  to  ef- 
fect the  destruction  of  a  "  black  tariff"  : 
General  McClellan  is  employed  to  de- 
stroy a  nation  that  is  supposed  to  be  giv- 
en up  to  "  black  republicanism."  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  soldier  will  be 
found  so  successful  an  instrument  as  the 
civilian  proved  to  be. 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  a  ton  of  theory ;  and  the  facts  of 
the  last  four  or  five  years  admit  of  our 
believing  the  worst  that  can  be  suspect- 
ed of  the  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that 
the  leaders  and  managers  of  that  party 
contemplate,  in  the  event  of  their  tri- 
umph in  November,  the  surrender  of 
the  country  to  the  slaveholding  oligar- 
chy ;  in  the  event  of  their  defeat  by  a 
small  majority,  the  extension  of  the  civil 
war  over  the  North.  Four  years  ago  we 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  Seces- 
sion was  a  possible  thing.  We  admitted 
that  there  were  Secessionists  at  the  South, 
but  we  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  Secession.  Even 
"  South  Carolina  could  n't  be  kicked  out 
of  the  Union,"  it  was  commonly  said  in 
the  North.  There  were  but  few  disunion- 
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ists  at  the  South,  almost  everybody  said, 
and  almost  everybody  believed  what  was 
said  concerning  the  state  of  Southern 
opinion.  In  a  few  weeks  we  saw,  not 
South  Carolina  kicked  out  of  the  Union, 
but  South  Carolina  kicking  the  Union 
away  from  her.  In  a  few  months  we  saw 
eleven  States  take  themselves  out  of  the 
Union,  form  themselves  into  a  Confeder- 
acy, and  raise  great  armies  to  fight  against 
the  Union.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
month  of  November,  1860,  there  were  not 
twenty  thousand  resolute  disunionists  in 
all  the  Slaveholding  States,  leaving  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  aside,  —  and  not 
above  fifty  thousand  in  all  the  South,  in- 
cluding Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 
How,  then,  came  it  to  pass  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  South 
became  Rebels  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Be- 
cause they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
their  leading  men,  who  took  them  from 
the  right  road,  and  conducted  them  into 
the  slough  of  rebellion.  Because  they 
were  encouraged  so  to  act  by  the  North- 
ern Democracy  as  made  rebellion  inevi- 
table. The  Northern  Democratic  press 
and  Northern  Democratic  orators  held 
such  language  respecting  "  Southern 
rights  "  as  induced  even  loyal  Southrons 
to  suppose  that  Slavery  was  to  be  open- 
ly recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and 
spread  over  the  nation.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  Northern  Dem- 
ocrat, gravely  declared  that  there  exist- 
ed no  right  in  the  Government  to  coerce 
a  seceding  State,  which  was  all  that  the 
most  determined  Secessionist  could  ask. 
Instead  of  doing  anything  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  President  did  all  that  he  could 
to  assist  the  Secessionists,  and  left  the 
country  naked  to  their  attacks;  .and  he 
parted  on  the  best  of  terms  with  those 
Rebels  who  left  his  Cabinet,  where  they 
had  long  been  busy  in  organizing  resist- 
ance to  Federal  authority.  The  leaders 
of  the  Northern  Democracy,  far  from  ex- 
hibiting a  loyal  spirit,  urged  the  slave- 
holders to  make  demands  which  were  at 
war  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  complied 


with,  unless  it  had  been  meant  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  binding  force  in  exist- 
ing institutions,  the  validity  of  which  had 
not  once  been  called  in  question  for  sev- 
enty-two years.  The  real  Secessionists 
of  the  South,  Rhett  and  Yancey  and 
their  followers,  availed  themselves  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  precipitated 
rebellion,  —  a  step  which  they  never 
would  have  taken,  had  they  not  been 
assured  that  no  resistance  would  be 
made  to  their  action  so  long  as  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan should  remain  in  the  Presidency, 
and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  who 
would  take  their  followers  with  them 
along  the  road  that  led  to  the  Union's 
dissolution.  South  Carolina,  rabid  as 
she  was,  did  not  rebel  until  the  last  Dem- 
ocratic President  of  the  United  States 
had  publicly  assured  her  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  reduc- 
ing the  Calhoun  theory  to  practice  ;  and 
had  she  not  rebelled,  not  another  State 
would  have  left  the  Union.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  she  could  not  get  under 
President  Jackson  she  obtained  under 
President  Buchanan,  —  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  most  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, all  indeed  that  could  be  made 
of  it,  well  knowing  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  again  to  occur. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the 
American  people  should  be  prepared  for 
further  rebellious  action  on  the  part  of 
that  faction  whose  creed  it  is  that  rebel- 
lion is  right  when  directed  against  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  opponents. 
They  have  done  their  utmost  to  assist 
the  Rebels  all  through  the  war,  and 
the  great  riots  in  New  York  last  year 
•were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  if  not  of  their  labors.  We 
know  that  organizations  hostile  to  the 
Union  have  been  formed  in  the  West, 
and  that  there  was  to  have  been  a  rising 
there,  had  any  striking  successes  been 
achieved  by  the  Confederate  forces  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months.  Nothing  but 
the  vijjor  and  the  victories  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  Farragut  saved  the  North 
from  becoming  the  scene  of  civil  war  in 
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1864.  Nothing  but  the  vigor  and  union 
of  the  people  in  their  political  capacity 
can  keep  civil  war  from  the  North  here- 
after. The  followers  -of  the  Seymours 
and  other  ultra  Democrats  of  the  North 
are  not  more  loyal  than  were  nine-tenths 
of  the  Southern  people  in  1860.  Few 
of  them  now  think  of  becoming  rebels, 
but  they  would  as  readily  rebel  as  did 
the  Southern  men  who  have  filled  the 
armies  of  Lee  and  Beauregard,  and  who 
have  poured  out  their  blood  so  lavishly 
to  destroy  that  nation  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  labors  of  Southern  men, 
to  the  exertions  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Henry,  and  others,  natives  of  the 
very  States  that  have  done  most  in  the 
cause  of  destruction.  The  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  no  stronger  among  North- 
ern Democrats  than  it  was  among  South- 
ern Democrats ;  and  as  the  latter  were 
converted  into  traitors  at  the  bidding  of 
a  few  leading  politicians  whose  plans 
were  favored  by  circumstances,  so  would 
the  former  become  traitors  at  the  first  sig- 
nal to  any  move  that  their  leaders  should 
make.  As  to  the  two  classes  of  leaders, 
the  Southern  men  are  far  superior  in 
every  manly  quality  to  those  Northern 
men  who  are  doing  their  work.  It  is 
possible  that  the  men  of  the  South  really 
did  believe  that  their  property  was  in 
danger,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
they  were  alarmed  about  their  political 
power ;  but  the  men  of  the  North  who 
sympathize  with  them,  and  who  are 
prepared  to  aid  them  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  shall  offer  to  strike  an  ef- 
fective blow,  well  knew  that  the  victo- 
rious Republicans  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  injure  Southern  prop- 
erty or  to  weaken  the  protection  it  en- 
joyed under  the  Constitution.  Their 
hostility  to  the  Union  is  purely  gratui- 
tous, or  springs  from  motives  of  the  most 
sordid  character. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger that  threatens  us,  —  a  danger  that 
really  is  greater  than  that  with  which 
we  were  threatened  in  1860,  and  which 
we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing,  where- 
as we  could  see  nothing  in  that  year. 


We  must  strengthen  the  Government, 
make  it  literally  irresistible,  by  clothing 
it  with  the  whole  of  that  power  which 
proceeds  from  an  emphatic  and  unmis- 
takable expression  of  the  popular  will. 
Give  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  approaching 
election,  the  strength  that  comes  from  a 
united  people,  and  we  shall  have  peace 
maintained  throughout  the  North,  and 
peace  restored  to  the  South.  Reelect 
him  by  a  small  majority,  and  there  will 
be  civil  war  in  the  North,  and  a  revival 
of  warlike  spirit  in  the  South.  Elect 
General  McClellan,  and  we  shall  have 
to  choose  between  constant  warfare,  as 
a  consequence  of  having  approved  of 
Secession  by  approving  of  the  Chicago 
Platform,  —  which  is  Secession  formally 
democratized,  —  and  despotism,  the  only 
thing  that  would  save  us  from  anarchy. 
Anarchy  is  the  one  thing  that  men  will 
not,  because  they  cannot,  long  endure. 
Order  is  indeed  now  and  forever  Heav- 
en's first  law,  and  order  society  must  and 
will  have.  Order  is  just  as  compatible 
with  constitutional  government  as  it  is 
with  despotic  government ;  but  to  have 
it  in  connection  with  freedom,  in  other 
words,  with  the  existence  of  a  constitu- 
tional polity,  the  people  must  do  their 
whole  duty.  They  must  rise  above  the 
prejudices  of  party  and  of  faction,  and 
see  nothing  but  their  country  and  lib- 
erty. They  must  show  that  they  are 
worthy  of  freedom,  or  they  cannot  long 
have  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  that 
the  American  people  know  the  difference 
between  liberty  and  license,  by  their  sup- 
port of  the  party  of  order  and  constitu- 
tional government,  and  by  administering 
a  thorough  rebuke  to  those  licentious 
men  who  are  seeking  to  overwhelm  the 
country  and  its  Constitution  in  a  com- 
mon ruin. 

Of  President  Lincoln's  reelection  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  whether  we 
judge  of  the  issue  by  the  condition  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  sentiments  that 
should  animate  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  by  which,  we  are  convinced, 
that  majority  is  animated.  The  Union 
candidate,  no  matter  what  his  name  or 
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antecedents,  should  be  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority so  great  as  to  "coerce"  the  tur- 
bulent portion  of  the  Democracy  into 
submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
into  respect  for  the  popular  will,  the  last 
thing  for  which  Democrats  have  any  re- 
spect. Had  the  Union  National  Con- 
vention seen  fit  to  place  a  new  man  in 
nomination,  it  would  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  voters  to  support  him  with  all  the 
means  honestly  at  their  command ;  but 
we  must  say  that  there  is  a  peculiar  ob- 
ligation upon  Americans  to  reelect  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  to  reelect  him  by  a  vote  that 
should  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine 
and  hopeful  of  his  friends.  The  war  from 
which  the  nation,  and  the  whole  world, 
have  been  made  to  suffer  so  much,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  mankind  will  be 
long  in  recovering,  was  made  because  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. The  North  was  to  be  punished  for 
having  had  the  audacity  to  elect  Trim 
even  when  the  Democracy  were  divided, 
and  the  success  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date was  a  thing  of  course.  He,  a  mere 
man  of  the  people,  should  never  become 
President  of  the  United  States  I  The 
most  good-natured  of  men,  it  is  known 
that  his  success  made  him  an  object  of 
personal  aversion  to  the  Southern  leaders. 
Th'ey  did  their  worst  to  prevent  his  be- 
coming President  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
that  way  they  wronged  and  insulted  the 
people  far  more  than  they  wronged  and 
insulted  the  man  whom  the  people  had 
elected  to  the  highest  post  in  the  land ; 
and  the  people  are  bound,  by  way  of 
vindicating  their  dignity  and  establishing 
their  power,  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  compel  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  legal  right  to  be 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  as  un- 
reservedly from  South  Carolina  as  from 
Massachusetts.  His  authority  should  be 
admitted  as  fully  in  Virginia  as  it  is  in 
New  York,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  as 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This  can 
follow  only  from  his  reelection  ;  and  it 
can  follow  only  from  his  reelection  by  a 
decisive  majority.  That  insolent  spirit 
which  led  the  South  to  become  so  easy  a 


prey  to  the  Secession  faction,  when  not  a 
tenth  part  of  its  people  were  Secession- 
ists, should  be  thoroughly,  emphatically 
rebuked,  and  its  chief  representatives  se- 
verely punished,  by  extorting  from  the 
rebellious  section  a  practical  admission 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  which 
it  was  guilty  when  it  resisted  the  lawful 
authority  of  a  President  who  was  chosen 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  who  en- 
tertained no  more  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
than  he  thought  of  instituting  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. The  majesty  of  the  law  should  be 
asserted  and  established,  and  that  can 
best  be  done  by  placing  President  Lin- 
coln a  second  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  the  revolt  of  the  slaveholders 
being  directed  against  him  personally  as 
well  as  against  that  principle  of  which 
he  was  the  legally  elected  representative. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  order  is  incarnate ; 
and  his  reelection  by  a  great  popular 
vote  would  be  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  under  our  system  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  humiliate  and 
subdue  the  children  of  anarchy. 

President  Lincoln  should  be  reflected, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  there  may 
go  forth  to  the  world  a  pointed  approv- 
al of  his  conduct  from  his  constituents. 
As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  claim  per- 
fection for  the  policy  and  acts  of  the 
Administration ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  its  mistakes  have  been  no  greater 
than  in  most  instances  would  have  been 
committed  by  any  body  of  men  that 
could  have  been  selected  from  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  Take  the 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  with  refer- 
ence to  Slavery.  Many  of  us  thought 
that  the  President  issued  his  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  at  least  a  year  too 
late ;  but  we  must  now  see  that  the  time 
selected  for  its  promulgation  was  as  skil- 
fully chosen  as  its  aim  was  laudable. 
Had  it  come  out  a  year  earlier,  in 
1861,  the  friends  of  the  Rebels  could 
have  said,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
its  appearance  had  rendered  a  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union  impossible,  and  that 
the  slaveholders  had  no  longer  any  hope 
of  having  their  property-rights  respect- 
ed under  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
by  allowing  seventeen  months  to  elapse 
before  issuing  it,  the  President  com- 
pelled the  Rebels  to  commit  themselves 
absolutely  to  the  cause  of  the  Union's 
overthrow  without  reference  to  any  at- 
tack that  had  been  made  on  Slavery 
in  a  time  of  war.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, been  in  the  power  of  their  allies 
here  to  say  that  the  issuing  of  the 
Proclamation  placed  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy ; 
for  the  Confederates  were  as  loud  in 
their  declarations  that  they  never  would 
return  into  the  Union  before  the  Proc- 
lamation appeared  as  they  have  been 
since  its  appearance.  They  were  caught 
completely,  and  deprived  of  the  only  pre- 
tence that  could  have  been  invented  for 
their  benefit,  by  themselves  or  by  their 
friends.  The  adoption  of  an  Emancipa- 
tion policy  did  not  cause  us  the  loss  of 
one  friend  in  the  South,  while  it  gained 
friends  for  our  cause  in  every  country 
that  felt  an  interest  in  our  struggle.  It 
prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  by  France,  and 
by  other  nations,  as  French  example 
would  have  found  prompt  imitation.  Its 
appearance  was  the  turning  event  of 
the  war,  and  it  was  most  happily  timed 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  effect.  It 
will  be  the  noblest  fact  in  President  Lin- 
coln's history,  that  by  the  same  action  he 
announced  freedom  to  four  millions  of 
bondmen,  and  secured  his  country  against 
even  the  possibility  of  foreign  media- 
tion, foreign  intervention,  and  foreign 
war. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  result  of  recent  elections, 
is  not  without  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  Presidential  contest.  Since  the 
nomination  of  General  McClellan,  elec- 
tions have  been  held  in  several  States 
for  local  officers  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  results  are  highly  favor- 
able to  the  Union  cause.  The  first 
election  was  held  in  Vermont,  and  the 


Union  party  reflected  their  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  all  their  candidates 
for  Members  of  Congress,  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand.  They 
have  also  a  great  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Democrats  not  choosing  so 
much  as  one  Senator,  and  but  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  election  in  Maine  took  place  but 
six  days  after  that  of  Vermont,  and 
with  similar  results.  The  Union  candi- 
date for  Governor  was  reflected,  by  a 
majority  that  is  stated  at  sixteen  thou- 
sand. Every  Congressional  District  was 
carried  by  the  Union  men.  In  one  dis- 
trict a  Democrat  was  elected  in  1862, 
at  the  time  when  the  Administration  was 
very  unpopular  because  of  the  military 
failures  that  were  so  common  in  the 
summer  of  that  dark  and.  eventful  year. 
His  majority  was  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven. At  the  late  election  his  con- 
stitdents  refused  to  reelect  him,  and  his 
place  was  bestowed  on  a  friend  of  the 
Administration,  whose  majority  is  said 
to  be  about  two  thousand.  The  majori- 
ties of  the  other  candidates  were  much 
larger,  in  two  instances  exceeding  four 
thousand  each.  The  State  Legislature 
elected  on  the  same  day  is  of  Administra- 
tion politics  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one.  These  two  States  may  be  said  to 
represent  both  of  the  old  parties  that  ex- 
isted in  New  England  during  the  thirty 
years  that  followed  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1824.  Vermont  was  of  National- 
Republican  or  Whig  politics  down  to 
1854,  and  always  voted  against  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Maine  was  almost  as  strongly  Demo- 
cratic in  her  opinions  and  action  as 
Vermont  was  Anti-Democratic,  voting 
but  once,  in  1840,  against  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  twenty- 
four  years.  Her  electoral  votes  were 
given  for  General  Jackson  in  1832, 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836,  for  Mr. 
Polk  in  1844,  for  General  Cass  in  1848, 
and  for  General  Pierce  in  1852.  Yet 
she  has  acted  politically  with  Vermont 
for  more  than  ten  years,  both  States  sup- 
porting Colonel  Fremont  in  1856,  and 
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Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  —  a  striking  proof 
of  the  levelling  effect  of  that  pro-slavery 
policy  and  action  which  have  charac- 
terized the  Democratic  party  ever  since 
the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce,  in 
1853.  Had  the  Democratic  party  not 
gone  over  to  the  support  of  the  slave- 
holding  interest,  Maine  would  have  been 
a  Democratic  State  at  this  day. 

Thei;e  were  important  elections  held 
on  the  llth  of  October  in  the  great  and 
influential  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  the  verdicts  which 
should  be  pronounced  by  these  States 
were  expected  with  an  interest  which  it 
was  impossible  to  increase,  as  it  was  felt 
that  they  would  go  far  toward  deciding 
the  event  of  the  Presidential  contest. 
Vermont's  action  might  be  attributed  to 
her  determined  and  long-continued  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democratic  party,  which  no 
change  in  others  could  operate  to  lessen  ; 
and  the  course  of  Maine  could  be  at- 
tributed to  her  "  Yankee  "  character  and 
position  :  but  Pennsylvania  has  generally 
been  Democratic  in  her  decisions,  and 
she  has  nothing  of  the  Yankee  about 
her,  while  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  thor- 
oughly Western  in  all  respects.  Down 
to  a  few  days  before  the  time  for  voting, 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania would  give  a  respectable  majori- 
ty for  the  Union  candidates,  that  Ohio 
would  pronounce  the  .same  way  by  a 
great  majority,  and  that  Indiana  would 
be  found  with  the  Democrats  ;  but  early 
in  October  doubts  began  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  no  one  could  say  why  they  came 
to  exist.  What  happened  showed  that 
the  change  in  feeling  did  not  unfaithfully 
foreshadow  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  second  State  of  the  Union. 
Ohio's  decision  was  not  different  from 
what  had  been  expected,  her  Union  ma- 
jority being  not  less  than  fifty  thousand, 
including  the  soldiers'  vote.  Indiana's 
action  astonished  every  one.  Instead  of 
furnishing  evidence  that  General  McClel- 
lan's  nomination  had  been  beneficial  to  his 


party,  the  event  in  the  Hoosier  State  led 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  that  State  in  1862 
was  ten  thousand,  and  that  it  could  be 
overcome,  or  materially  reduced,  was  not 
thought  possible.  Yet  the  voting  done 
there  on  the  llth  of  October  terminated 
most  disastrously  for  the  Democrats,  the 
popular  majority  against  them  being  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand,  while  they 
lost  several  Members  of  Congress,  among 
them  Mr.  Voorhees,  who  is  to  Indiana 
what  Mr.  Vallandigham  is  to  Ohio,  only 
that  he  has  a  little  more  prudence  than 
the  Ohioan.  Indiana  was  the  only  one 
of  the  States  in  which  a  Governor  was 
chosen,  which  made  the  returns  easy  of 
attainment.  Governor  Morton,  who  is 
reflected,  "  stumped  "  the  State  ;  and 
to  his  exertions,  no  doubt,  much  of  the 
Union  success  is  due.  In  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  time  we  write,  it  is  not  settled 
which  party  has  the  majority  on  the  home 
vote ;  but,  as  the  soldiers  vote  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  eleven  to  two  for  the 
Republican  candidates,  the  majority  of 
the  latter  will  be  good,  —  and  it  will  be 
increased  at  the  November  election. 

The  States  that  voted  on  the  llth  of 
October  give  sixty  electoral  votes,  or  two 
more  than  half  the  number  necessary  for 
a  choice  of  President.  They  are  all  cer- 
tain to  be  given  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  also 
are  the  votes  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  and  those  of  New  York,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  West  Virginia,  and  California, 
making  189  in  all,  the  States  mentioned 
being  entitled  to  the  following  votes  :  — 
Massachusetts  12,  Maine  7,  New  Hamp- 
shire 5,  Vermont  5,  Rhode  Island  4, 
Connecticut  6,  New  York  33,  Pennsyl- 
vania 26,  Ohio  21,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  16, 
Michigan  8,  Minnesota  4,  Wisconsin  8, 
Iowa  8,  Kansas  3,  West  Virginia  5,  and 
California  5.  And  so  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN and  ANDREW  JOHNSON  will  be 
President  and  Vice  -  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  four  years  that 
shall  begin  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865. 
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An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.  D. 
Thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved,  by  CHAUNCET  A. 
GOODRICH,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  and  NOAH 
PORTER,  D.  D.,  etc.  Springfield,  Mass. : 
G.  &  C.  Merriam.  Royal  4to.  pp.  Ixxii., 
1768. 

BEYOND  cavil,  this  portly  and  hand- 
some volume  makes  good  the  claim  which 
is  set  forth  on  the  title-page.  The  revis- 
ion which  the  old  edition  has  undergone 
is  manifestly  a  most  thorough  one,  ex- 
tending to  every  department  of  the  work, 
and  to  its  minutest  details.  The  enlarge- 
ment it  has  received  is  very  considerable, 
the  size  of  the  page  having  been  increased, 
and  more  than  eighty  pages  added  to  the 
number  contained  in  the  previous  or  "  Pic- 
torial" edition.  The  improvements  are 
not  only  really  such,  but  they  are  so  ma- 
ny and  so  great  that  they  amount  to  a 
complete  remodelling  of  the  work ;  and 
hence  the  objections  heretofore  brought 
against  it  —  manjr  of  them  very  justly  — 
have,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  any  va- 
lidity or  pertinency.  It  may  be  question- 
ed, however,  whether  the  Dictionary,  in 
view  of  the  manifold  and  extensive  chan- 
ges which  have  been  made  in  its  matter  and 
plan,  should  not  be  said  to  have  been  based 
on  that  of  Dr.  Webster  rather  than  to  be 
by  him.  St.  Anthony's  shirt  cannot  be 
patched  and  patched  forever  and  still  re- 
main St.  Anthony's  shirt.  But  there  is 
doubtless  much  virtue  in  a  name,  and,  so 
long  as  the  publishers  have  given  us  a 
truly  excellent  work,  it  matters  little  by 
what  title  they  choose  to  call  it. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  the 
vocabulary,  which  embraces  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words, 
being  some  ten  thousand  more,  it  is  claim- 
ed, than  any  other  word-book  of  the  lan- 
guage. Such  unexampled  fulness  would 
be  apt  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  delib- 
erately adopted  system  of  crimping  had 
been  carried  on  within  the  tempting  do- 
mains of  the  natural  sciences,  to  furnish 
recruits  for  this  enormous  army  of  voca- 
bles. But  we  do  not  find,  upon  a  pretty 
careful  examination,  that  many  terms  of 


this  sort  have  been  admitted  which  are 
not  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  popular 
lexicon. 

In  the  matter  of  definition,  we  can  un- 
qualifiedly commend  the  principles  by 
which  the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  ap- 
pear to  have  been  guided,  notwithstand- 
ing an  occasional  failure  to  carry  out 
these  principles  with  entire  consistency. 
The  crying  fault  of  mistaking  different 
applications  of  a  meaning  of  a  word  for 
essentially  different  significations  —  the 
head  and  front  of  Dr.  Webster's  offending 
as  a  definer,  and  not  of  Dr.  Webster  only, 
but  of  almost  all  other  lexicographers  — 
has  generally  been  avoided  in  this  edition. 
The  philosophical  analysis,  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  meanings,  the  simplicity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  precision  of  state- 
ment, the  freedom  from  prejudice,  crotch- 
ets, and  dogmatism,  the  good  taste  and 
good  sense,  which  characterize  this  por- 
tion of  the  work,  are  deserving  of  the  full- 
est recognition  and  the  highest  praise. 

In  the  department  of  etymology,  the  re- 
vision has  been  thorough  indeed,  and,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  the  Dictionary  stood 
sadly  enough  in  need  of  it.  But  we  were 
not  prepared  for  so  entire  and  fearless  an 
overhauling  of  Dr.  Webster's  "  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,"  or  for  a  contribution  to  phil- 
ological science  so  valuable  and  original. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other 
English  dictionary,  and  no  special  treatise 
on  English  etymology,  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, can  compare  with  it.  As  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  subject,  a  "  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language,"  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Hadley,  is  prefixed  to  the 
vocabulary,  and  will  well  repay  careful 
study. 

No  excellences,  however,  we  apprehend, 
in  definition  or  etymology  will  reconcile 
scholars  to  those  peculiarities  of  spelling 
which  are  commonly  known  as  Websteri- 
anisms,  and  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  retained  in  the  edition  before  us.  The 
pages  of  this  magazine  are  evidence  that 
we  ourselves  regard  them  with  no  favor. 
But  we  are  bound,  in  common  honesty,  to 
state,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  Dr. 
Webster's  orthography  is  given,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  common  spelling,  and 
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thus  the  user  of  the  book  is  left  at  liberty 
to  take  his  choice  of  modes.  We  are  also 
bound,  in  common  fairness,  to  admit  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  quite  limited  num- 
ber of  changes  put  forward  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  Dictionary  are,  in  them- 
selves considered,  unquestionable  improve- 
ments, and  that,  if  adopted  by  the  whole 
English-writing  public  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  or  even  in  this  country  alone, 
would  redeem  our  common  language  from 
some  of  the  gross  anomalies  and  griev- 
ous confusion  which  now  make  it  a  mon- 
ster among*'  the  graphic  systems  of  the 
world,  and  a  stumbling  -  block  and  stone 
of  oflence  to  all  who  undertake  to  learn  it. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
almost  all  our  lexicographers  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  as  ready  as  Dr.  Webster 
to  attempt  improvements  in  orthography, 
though  they  may  have  shown  more  discre- 
tion than  he.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
•we  suspect,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact, 
that  Johnson,  Todd,  Perry,  Smart,  Wor- 
cester, and  various  other  eminent  orthog- 
raphers,  have  all  deviated  more  or  less  from 
actual  usage,  in  order  to  carry  out  some 
"  principle  "  or  "  analogy  "  of  the  language, 
or  to  give  sanction  and  authority  to  some 
individual  fancy  of  their  own.  So  much 
may  be  said  in  defence  of  Dr.  Webster 
against  the  ignorant  vituperation  with 
which  he  has  often  been  assailed.  But,  on 
the  .other  hand,  he  is  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  violated  his  own  canons 
in  repeated  instances.  To  take  a  single 
case,  why  should  he  not  have  spelt  un- 
til with  two  Is,  instead  of  one,  —  as  he 
does  "distill,"  "fulfill,"  etc., — when  it  was 
so  desirable  to  complete  an  cinalogy,  and 
when  he  had  for  it  the  warrant  of  a.  very 
common,  if  not  the  most  reputable,  usage  ? 
Again,  it  seems  to  us,  that,  if  our  orthogra- 
phy is  to  be  reformed  at  all,  it  should  be 
reformed  not  indifferently,  but  altogether ; 
for  it  is,  beyond  controversy,  atrociously 
bad,  poorly  fulfilling,  as  Professor  Hadley 
justly  remarks,  (p.  xxviii.,)  its  original  and 
proper  office  of  indicating  pronunciation, 
while  it  no  better  fufils  the  improper  office, 
which  some  would  assert  for  it,  of  a  guide 
to  etymology.  Emendations  on  the  here- 
a-little-there-a-little  plan,  while  they  do  no 
harm,  do  little  good.  They  are  but  topical 
remedies,  which  cannot  restore  the  pristine 
vigor  of  a  ruined  constitution.  What  we 
need  is  a  reform  as  thorough-going  as  that 


which  has  been  effected  in  the  Spanish 
language.  Shall  we  ever  have  it  1  or  will 
the  irrational  conservatism  of  the  educated 
classes,  in  all  time  to  come,  prevent  a  con- 
summation so  desirable,  and  so  desiderated 
by  the  philologist  ?  Max  Miiller  thinks 
that  perhaps  our  posterity,  some  three 
hundred  years  hence,  may  write  as  they 
speak, —  in  other  words,  that  our  orthogra- 
phy will  by  that  time  have  become  a  pho- 
netic one.  It  is  not  safe  to  prophesy ;  but, 
whether  such  a  result  comes  soon  or  late, 
the  credit  of  having  accomplished  it  will 
not  be  due  to  those  "  half -learned  and 
parcel-learned  "  persons  who  consider  the 
present  written  form  of  the  language  as  a 
thing  "  taboo,"  and  look  with  such  horror 
upon  all  attempts  to  better  its  condition. 

As  regards  pronunciation,  we  think  this 
will  be  generally  considered  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  new  Dictionary.  The 
introductory  treatise  on  the  "  Principles 
of  Pronunciation  "  is  a  comprehensive,  in- 
structive, and  eminently  practical,  though 
not  very  philosophically  constructed,  ex- 
position of  the  subject  of  English  orthoepy. 
It  contains  an  analysis  and  description  of 
the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  a 
discussion  of  certain  questions  about  which 
orthoepists  are  at  variance,  and  a  useful 
collection  of  facts,  rules,  and  directions  re- 
specting a  variety  of  other  matters  falling 
within  its  scope.  As  a  sort  of  pendant  to 
this,  we  have  a  "  Synopsis  of  Words  dif- 
ferently pronounced  by  Different  Ortho- 
epists," which  those  who  regulate  their 
pronunciation  by  written  authorities  or 
opinions  may  find  it  useful  to  consult. 
The  pronunciations  given  in  the  body  of 
the  work  appear  to  be  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  the  best  speakers.  We  notice 
with  gratification  that  such  vulgarisms  as 
ab'do-men,  pus'sl  (  for  pust'ule  !  ),  sword 
(for  sord),  etc.,  no  longer  continue  to  de- 
face the  book. 

A  large  number  of  wood -cuts,  mostly 
selected  with  good  judgment  and  skilful- 
ly engraved,  adorn  the  pages,  and  throw 
light  upon  the  definitions.  Besides  being 
inserted  in  the  vocabulary  in  connection 
with  the  words  they  illustrate,  they  are 
brought  together,  in  a  classified  form,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Tbis  is  claimed 
as  an  "  obvious  advantage." 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space 
to  notice  the  very  rich  and  attractive  Ap- 
pendix, the  first  fifty  pages  of  which  are 
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taken  up  with  an  "  Explanatory  and  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Not- 
ed Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,"  etc., 
by  William  A.  Wheeler.  The  conception 
of  such  a  work  was  singularly  happy,  as 
well  as  original,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
task  has  been  executed  with  commend- 
able fidelity  and  discretion.  That  occa- 
sional omissions  arid  mistakes  should-  be 
discovered  will  probably  surprise  no  one 
less  than  the  author.  Attention  has  else- 
where been  publicly  called,  in  particular, 
to  the  fact  that  Owen  Meredith  is  given 
as  the  pseudonyme  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
instead  of  his  son,  E.  R.  Bulwer :  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  bad  blunder,  but  we 
understand  that  it  was  a  mere  error  of 
oversight,  and  that  it  was  corrected  before 
the  Dictionary  was  fairly  in  the  market. 
If  other  mistakes  should  be  brought  to 
light,  —  and  what  work  of  such  multiplici- 
ty was  ever  free  from  them  1 — Mr.  Wheel- 
er will  doubtless  call  to  mind,  and  his 
readers  must  not  forget,  the  eloquent  ex- 
cuse which  Dr.  Johnson  offers,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Dictionary,  for  his  own  short- 
comings :  —  "  That  sudden  fits  of  inadver- 
tency will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avo- 
cations will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning  ; 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace 
his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intui- 
tive readiness,  and  which  will  come  un- 
called into  his  thoughts  to-morrow."  The 
"  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Modern 
Geographical  and  Biographical  Names,  by 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,"  are  evidently  the 
product  of  laborious  and  conscientious 
research  ;  and,  while  we  differ  widely  from 
Dr.  Thomas  on  various  points,  general 
and  particular,  we  must  allow  that  his  vo- 
cabularies are  as  yet  the  only  ones  of  the 
kind  which  approximate  with  any  near- 
ness to  the  character  of  an  authoritative 
standard.  The  other  Vocabularies  or  "  Ta- 
bles "  of  the  Appendix  seem  also  to  have 
been  prepared  with  sound  judgment  and 
much  painstaking,  but  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  them. 

To  sum  up,  in  all  the  essential  points  of 
a  good  dictionary.  — in  the  amplitude  and 
selectness  of  its  voc!ibular\r,  in  the  fulness 
and  perspicacity  of  its  definitions,  in  its 
orthoepy  and  (cum  grano  satis)  its  orthog- 
raphy, in  its  new  and  trustworthy  ety- 
mologies, in  the  elaborate,  but  not  too 


learned  treatises  of  its  Introduction,  in  its 
carefully  prepared  and  Valuable  appen- 
dices, —  briefly,  in  its  general  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  practical  utility,  —  the 
work  is  one  which  none  who  read  or 
write  can  henceforward  afford  to  dispense 
with. 

Mindful  of  the  old  adage,  we  have  in- 
stituted no  comparison  between  Webster 
and  Worcester.  If  the  latter,  excellent  as 
it  is,  should  now  be  found  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  present  edition  of  Webster 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  four  or 
five  years  later  in  point  of  time,  and  that 
it  has  been  enriched  by  the  use  of  mate- 
rials which  were  not  accessible  to  Worces- 
ter. We  are  glad  to  see  a  handsome  trib- 
ute to  the  learning  and  industry  of  Rr. 
Worcester,  and  an  honest  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness  to  his  labors,  in  Pro- 
fessor Porter's  Preface.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  publish- 
ers, on  both  sides,  acting  in  the  same 
spirit,  will  forego  all  unfriendly  contro- 
versy. Let  there  be  no  new  War  of  the 
Dictionaries.  The  world  is  wide  enough 
for  both,  and  both  are  monuments  of  in- 
dustry, judgment,  and  erudition,  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  American 
scholarship,  and  unequalled  by  anything 
that  lias  yet  been  done  by  English  philol- 
ogists of  the  present  century. 


Dramatis  Persona.     By  ROBERT  BROWN- 
ING.    Boston  :   Ticknor  and  Fields. 

THE  title  of  this  new  volume  of  poems 
expresses  the  peculiarity  which  we  find  in 
everything  that  Mr.  Browning  composes. 
Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  his 
moods,  and  the  curious  subtilty  with  which 
he  follows  the  trace  of  exceptional  feel- 
ings, he  impersonates  dramatically  :  there 
may  be  few  such  people  as  these  choice 
acquaintances  of  his  genius,  but  they  are 
persons,  and  not  mere  figures  labelled  with 
a  thought.  Pippa,  Guendolen,  Luria,  the 
Duchess,  Bishop  Blougrara,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  are  persons,  however  much  they 
may  be  given  to  episodes  and  reverie.  You 
find  a  great  deal  that  is  irrelevant  to  the 
thorough  working-out  of  a  character,  much 
that  is  not  simply  individual :  Mr.  Brown- 
ing gets  sometimes  in  the  way,  so  that 
you  lose  sight  of  his  companion,  but  it  is 
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not  as  Punch's  master  overzealously  pulls 
the  wires  of  his  puppets.  You  would  not 
say  that  a  man  can  find  many  such  com- 
panions, but  you  cannot  deny  that  they 
are  vividly  described.  Perhaps  they  ap- 
pear in  only  one  or  two  moods,  but  these 
have  individual  life.  They  are  discovered 
in  rare  exalted  or  peculiar  moments,  but 
these  are  in  costume  and  bathed  in  color. 
Shutting  and  opening  many  doors,  balked 
at  one  vestibule  and  traversing  another, 
suddenly  you  surprise  the  lord  or  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  or  from  some  threshold 
you  silently  observe  their  secret  passion, 
which  is  unconscious  of  the  daylight,  and 
is  caught  in  all  its  frankness.  You  come 
upon  people,  and  not  upon  pictures  in  a 
house. 

But  the  pictures,  too,  in  all  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's interiors,  seem  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  life  of  the  persons.  He  has  not 
merely  come  in  and  hung  them  up,  as 
poor  artist  or  upholsterer,  to  make  a 
sumptuous  house  for  fine  people  to  move 
into.  The  character  in  any  one  of  his 
poems  seems  to  have  devised  the  furnish- 
ing :  it  is  distinct,  exterior,  not  always 
helping  or  expressing  the  character's 
thought,  sometimes  to  be  referred  to  that 
only  with  an  effort,  but  still  no  other  char- 
acter could  have  so  furnished  his  house. 
You  can  find  the  individuality  every- 
where, if  you  care  to  take  the  trouble. 
But  if  you  are  in  haste,  or  do  not  particu- 
larly sympathize  with  the  person  whose 
drama  you  surprise,  you  and  he  will  be 
together  like  vagrants  in  a  gallery,  who 
long  for  a  catalogue,  dislocate  their  necks, 
and  anathematize  the  whole  collection. 
But  do  not  then  say  that  you  have  gauged 
and  criticized  the  life  that  streams  from 
Mr.  Browning's  pen. 

How  vivid  and  personal  is,  for  instance, 
"  Pictor  Ignotus,"  one-  of  the  earlier  po- 
ems !  The  painter  is  no  longer  unknown, 
for  his  mood  betrays  and  describes  him. 
It  is  not  merely  his  speaking  in  the  first 
person  which  saves  him  from  melting  into 
an  abstraction,  bfU  it  is  that  the  "  I "  takes 
flesh  and  lives ;  the  poet  dramatizes  or 
shows  him. 

Of  this  class  of  poems  is  the  one  enti- 
tled "  Abt  Vogler "  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. The  Abbot  was  a  famous  musician 
and  organist,  the  teacher  of  Meyerbeer. 
Concerning  the  new  kind  of  organ  which 
he  invented,  and  which  he  called  an  "  Or- 


chestricon,"  we  know  nothing,  save  that 
its  effects  were  merely  amplifications  of 
those  belonging  to  an  organ.  The  poem 
describes  the  awe  and  rapture  which  fill 
the  soul  of  a  great  organist  when  the  in- 
strument shudders,  soars,  rejoices  in  his 
inspiration.  It  is  not  the  description  of  a 
musical  mood,  but  the  showing  of  a  man 
who  has  the  mood.  It  is  the  exultation 
and  religious  feeling  of  a  man  in  the  very 
act.  The  noble  lines  are  not  fine  things 
attempting  to  set  forth  the  metaphysics 
of  musical  expression  and  enjoyment,  but 
they  represent  a  man  at  the  very  climax  of 
his  musical  passion.  Is  the  effect  any  the 
less  dramatic  because  the  man  is  not  com- 
mitting a  murder,  or  conspiring,  or  seduc- 
ing, or  overreaching,  or  infecting  an  hon- 
est ear  with  jealousy  ?  It  is  not  so  theat- 
rical, because  the  emotion  itself  is  not  so 
broad  and  popular,  but  its  inmost  genius 
is  dramatic. 

"  A  Death  in  the  Desert "  is  another 
poem  that  attempts  to  restore  a  fleeting 
moment,  full  of  profound  thought  and  feel- 
ing, by  giving  it  individuals,  and  showing 
them  living  in  it,  instead  of  meditating 
about  it  with  fine  after-thoughts.  Pain- 
pliylax  describes  the  death  of  St.  John  in 
a  desert  cave.  At  first  the  individuals 
are  clearly  seen  ;  but  the  poem  soon  lapses 
into  philosophizing,  and  winds  up  with, 
theology.  Still,  here  is  the  power  of  re- 
producing the  tone  and  sentiments  of  a 
long-buried  and  forgotten  epoch,  as  if  the 
matters  involved  had  immediate  interest 
and  were  vigorously  mauled  in  all  the 
newspapers.  St.  John  might  have  died 
last  week,  or  we  might  be  Syrian  converts 
of  the  second  century,  dissolved  in  tender- 
ness at  the  thought  that  the  Beloved  Dis- 
ciple at  last  had  gone  to  lay  his  head  again 
upon  the  Master's  bosom.  The  poem  talks 
as  if  it  were  trying  to  satisfy  this  mixture 
of  memory  and  curiosity. 

Some  of  the  best  lines  ever  written  by 
Mr.  Browning  are  here.  Take  these,  for 
instance.  Pamphylax,  reporting  John's 
last  words,  as  the  hoary  life  flickered 
and  clung,  gives  this:  — 

"  A  stick,  once  fire  from  end  to  end; 
Now  ashes,  save  the  tip  that  holds  a  spark! 
Yet,  blow  the   spark,   it  runs  back,  spreads 

itself 

A  little  where  the  fire  was :  thus  I  urge 
The  soul  that  served  me,  till  it  task  once 
more 
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What  ashes   of  my   brain   have   kept  their 

shape, 

And  these  make  effort  on  the  last  o'  the  flesh, 
Trying  to  taste  again  the  truth  of  things." 

And  after  recalling  the  inspirations  of  Pat- 
mos  :  — 

"  But  at  the  last,  why,  I  seemed  left  alive 
Like  a  sea-jelly  weak  on  Patmos  strand, 
To  tell  dry  sea-beach  gazers  how  I  fared 
When  there  was  mid-sea,  and  the  mighty 
things. 

Yet  now  I  wake  in  such  decrepitude 
As  I  had  slidden  down  and  fallen  afar, 
Past  even  the  presence  of  my  former  self. 
Grasping  the  while  for  stay  at  facts  which 

snap, 

Till  I  am  found  away  from  my  own  world, 
Feeling  for  foothold  through  a  blank  pro- 
found." 

The  poem  entitled  "  Caliban  upon  Sete- 
bos ;  or,  Natural  Theology  in  the  Island," 
has  for  a  motto,  "  Thou  thoughtest  that 
I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself." 
Caliban  talks  to  himself  about  "  that  other, 
whom  his  dam  called  God."  Setebos  is 
the  great  First  Cause  as  conceived  and 
dreaded  in  the  heart  of  a  Caliban.  The 
poem  is  by  no  means  a  caricature  of  the 
natural  theology  which  springs  from  self- 
ishness and  fear.  All  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  are  neither 

''  right  nor  wrong  in  Him, 
Nor  kind  nor  cruel :  He  is  strong  and  Lord. 
'Am  strong  myself,  compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from   the  mountain  to  the 

sea; 

Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first, 
Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  so." 

The  materialist  who  believes  in  Forces 
is  brother  to  the  Calvinist  who  preaches 
Sovereignty  and  the  Divine  Decrees.  The 
preacher  lets  loose  upon  the  imagination 
of  mankind  a  Setebos,  who  after  death 
will  plague  his  enemies  and  feast  his 
friends.  The  materialist  believes,  with 
Caliban,  that 

"  He  doth  his  worst  in  this  our  life, 
Giving  just  respite  lest  we  die  through  pain, 
Saving  last  pain  for  worst,  —  with  which,  an 

end." 

The  grave  irony  of  this  poem  so  bespat- 
ters the  theologian's  God  with  his  own 
mud  that  we  dread  the  image  and  recoil. 
From  the  unsparing  vigor  of  these  lines 
we  turn  for  relief  to  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  " 
and  "Prospice."  In  both  of  these  we 


have  glimpses  of  Mr.  Browning's  true 
theology,  which  is  the  faith  of  his  whole 
soul  in  the  excellence  of  that  world  whose 
beauty  he  interprets,  of  the  human  nature 
whose  capacity  he  does  so  much  to  "  keep 
in  repute,"  and  of  the  Infinite  Love. 

"  Praise  be  Thine ! 
I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  Power,  shall  see  Love  perfect  too: 
Perfect  I  call  thy  plan: 
Thanks  that  I  was  a  man! 
Maker,  remake,  complete,  —  I  trust  what  Thou 
shalt  do! " 

We  find  in  this  new  volume  more  distinct 
and  tranquil  expressions  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's thought  upon  the  relation  of  the  fi- 
nite to  the  infinite  than  he  has  given  ua 
before.  And  his  pen  has  turned  with  free- 
dom and  satisfaction  towards  these  things, 
as  if  the  imagination  had  broken  new  out- 
lets for  itself  through  the  world's  beautiful 
horizon  into  the  great  sea.  How  "  like 
one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  "  is  the 
little  piece  called  "  Prospice  "  !  But  we 
are  all  the  more  surprised  to  see  occasion- 
ally a  touch  of  the  genuine  British  dense- 
ness,  whenever  he  recollects  that  there  are 
such  people  as  Strauss,  Bishop  Colenso, 
and  the  men  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  " 
prowling  around  the  preserve  where  the 
ill-kept  Thirty -Nine  Articles  still  find  a  lit- 
tle short  grass  to  nibble.  When  we  read  the 
last  three  verses  of  "  Gold  Hair,"  we  set 
him  down  for  a  High-Church  bigot :  the 
English  discussions  upon  points  of  exege- 
sis and  theology  appear  to  him  threatening 
to  prove  the  Christian  faith  false,  but  for 
his  part  he  still  sees  reasons  to  suppose 
it  true,  and  this,  among  others,  that  it 
taught  Original  Sin,  the  Corruption  of 
Man's  Heart !  We  escape  from  this  to 
"  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  "  for  reassurance,  not 
greatly  minding  the  inconsistency  that 
then  appears,  but  confirmed  in  an  old 
opinion  of  ours,  that  John  Bull,  in  this 
matter  of  theology,  has  his  mumps  and 
scarlatina  very  late,  and  they  are  likely  to 
go  hard  with  a  constitution  that  is  weaned 
from  the  pure  truth  of  things. 

"  Gold  Hair,"  notwithstanding  its  pic- 
turesque lines,  is  weak  and  inconclusive. 
Its  moral  is  conventional,  while  the  inci- 
dent is  too  far-fetched  for  sympathy.  The 
series  of  little  poems  called  "  James  Lee  " 
is  full  of  beauties,  but  it  is  too  vague  to 
make  a  firm  impression.  We  suppose  it 
tells  the  story  of  love  that  exaggerates  a 
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common  nature,  clings  to  it,  and  shrivels 
away.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  way 
in  which  an  unsatisfied  heart  makes  the 
wind  the  interpreter  of  its  pain  and  dread  ? 
This  is  the  sixth  poem,  "  Under  the  Cliff." 

"  Or  wouldst  thou  rather  that  I  understand 

Thy  will  to  help  me  ? —  like  the  dog  I  found 
Once,  pacing  sad  this  solitary  strand, 

Who  would  not  take  my  food,  poor  hound, 
But  whined  and  licked  my  hand." 

But  in  this  very  poem  the  figure  of  the 
nun  is  artificial,  and  interrupts  the  pathet- 
ic feeling.  And  we  cannot  make  any- 
thing out  of  the  piece,  "  Beside  the  Draw- 
ing-Board,"  unless  we  first  detach  it  from 
its  position  in  the  series,  and  like  it  alone. 
On  the  whole,  many  fine  lines  are  here, 
but  no  real  person  and  no  poetic  impres- 
sion. 

Neither  the  dramatic  nor  the  lyrical  qual- 
ity appears  in  this  volume  as  it  did  once  in 
the  splendid  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates," 
which  gave  us  such  vivid  shapes,  and 
emotions  so  consistent  and  sustained,  even 
though  they  were  so  often  flawed  by  over- 
reflection.  In  this  volume  the  purposes  are 
less  palpable,  and  the  pen  seems  to  have 
pursued  them  with  less  tenacity  than  usu- 
al. It  has  the  air  of  having  been  scraped 
together.  Yet  how  charming  is  "  Con- 
fessions," and  "  Youth  and  Art,"  and  "  A 
Likeness"  !  Besides  these,  the  best  pieces 
are  those  which  touch  upon  the  highest 
themes. 

"Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium,"  cannot  be 
called  a  poem.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  write  satire,  epic,  idyl,  not  even  elegy, 
upon  that  "  rat-hole  philosophy,"  as  Mr. 
Emerson  once  styled  the  new  fetichism  of 
the  mahogany  tables.  It  has  not  one  el- 
ement that  asks  the  sense  of  beauty  to 
incorporate  it,  or  challenges  the  weapon 
of  wit  to  transfix  it.  It  is  humiliating, 
but  not  pathetic,  not  even  when  yearning 
hearts  are  trying  to  pretend  that  their 
first  -  born  vibrates  to  them  through  a 
stranger's  and  a  hireling's  mind.  It  is 
not  even  grotesque,  but  it  is  gross,  and 
flat,  and  stale ;  its  messages  are  fatuous, 
its  machinery  the  rickety  heirlooms  of 
old  humbugs  of  Greece  and  Alexandria. 
No  thrill,  no  terror,  no  true  awe,  nothing 
but  "  goose-flesh  "  and  disgust,  creep  from 
the  medium's  presence.  Pegasus  need 
not  be  saddled ;  summon,  rather,  the  po- 
lice. 


Yet  this  composition,  which  Mr.  Brown- 
ing must  have  undertaken  in  a  moment 
of  high  indignation,  with  the  motive  of 
self-relief,  is  full  of  common  sense.  Mr. 
Sludge's  vindication  of  his  career  turns 
upon  the  point  that  people  like  on  the 
whole  to  be  deceived,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  invisible  world. 
Sludge  must  be  right  in  this ;  otherwise 
the  theologians  would  not  have  had  such 
a  successful  run.  The  facile  and  eager 
"circle"  betrays  the  imaginative  medi- 
um into  reporting  what  it  appears  most  to 
desire.  The  superstition  of  the  people  ex- 
cites and  feeds  his  own.  He  is  only  one 
against  a  crowd  which  deluges  him  with 
its  expectation,  and  resents  a  scarcity  of 
the  supernatural.  Mr.  Sludge  is  not  so 
much  to  blame  :  the  people  at  length  push 
the  thing  so  lar  that  he  is  obliged  to  cheat 
in  self-  detence.  And  when  a  man  tasks 
his  wits  successfully,  if  it  be  only  to  mis- 
lead the  witless,  he  has  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  effort  akin  to  that  of  the 
rhetorician  and  the  quack. 

But  shrewdness  and  good  sense  cannot 
make  a  poem  by  assuming  the  measure  of 
blank  verse.  And  a  few  Yankee  phrases 
are  pasted  into  Mr.  Sludge's  talk,  such  as 
"  stiffish  cock -tail,"  "  V-  notes, "  "snig- 
gering," allusions  to  "  Greeley's  news- 
paper," Beacon  Street,  etc. :  there  is  no 
character  in  them  at  all.  Mr.  Sludge  is  a 
bad  Yankee,  as  well  as  impudent  pleader. 
The  lines  never  sparkle,  even  with  the 
poet's  indignation,  but  they  seem  to  be  all 
the  time  blown  into  a  forced  vivacity  and 
heat.  Nemesis  attends  the  poet  who 
plunges  his  arm  for  a  subject  into  this 
burrow  of  Spiritualism. 

Let  us  pass  from  this  to  note  the  noble 
lesson  that  the  last  poem,  entitled  "  Epi- 
logue," conveys.  Three  speakers  tell  in 
turn  their  feeling  of  the  Divine  Presence. 
The  first  intones  the  old  Hebrew  notion, 
loved  by  the  childhood  of  all  races  and 
countries,  that  the  Lord's  Face  fills  His 
earthly  temple  at  stated  periods,  culminat- 
ing with  the  human  glory  of  psalms  and 
hallelujahs,  to  absorb  and  shine  in  the 
rejoicing  of  the  worshippers,  to  sink  back 
again  into  the  invisible  upon  the  dying 
strain.  The  second  speaker  describes  the 
reaction,  when  the  enthusiastic  belief  of 
early  times  is  replaced  by  a  dull  sense  that 
no  Face  shines,  by  a  doubt  if  beyond  the 
darkness  and  the  distance  there  be  yet  a 
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God  who  will  answer  to  the  old  rapture,  a 
sun  to  rise  when  man's  heart  rises,  a  love 
corresponding  to  his  ecstasy  :  — 

"  Where  may  hide  what  came  and  loved  our 

clay  ? 

How  shall  the  sage  detect  in  yon  expanse 
The  star  which  chose  to  stoop  and  stay  for  us? 
Unroll  the  records!" 

But  the  third  speaker  hids  the  records 
be  closed,  that  man  may  worship  the  God 
who  lives,  instead  of  regretting  that  He 
lived  of  old.  Take  the  least  man,  observe 
his  head  and  heart,  find  how  he  differs 
from  every  other  man  ;  see  how  Nature  by 
degrees  grows  around  him,  to  nourish,  in- 
fold, and  set  him  off,  to  enrich  him  with 
opportunities,  as  if  he  were  her  only  foster- 
child,  and  to  flatter  thus  every  other  man 
in  turn,  making  him  her  darling  as  though 
in  expectation  of  finding  no  other,  till,  hav- 
ing extorted  all  his  worth  and  beauty, 
and  cherished  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
possible  life,  she  rolls  away  elsewhere,  con- 


tinually keeping  up  this  pageant  of  hu- 
manity :  — 

"  Why,  where  's  the  need  of  Temple,  when  the 
walls 

0'  the  world  are  that?  What  use  of  swells 
and  falls 

From  Levites'  choir,  Priests'  cries,  and  trum- 
pet-calls? 

That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather 
grows, 

Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 

Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows  I " 

This  is  the  true  religion,  hallowing  the 
poet's  gifts  and  inviting  them  to  celebrate 
and  express  it.  We  wish  that  the  lines 
would  let  their  meaning  meet  us  with  a 
more  level  gaze.  In  the  poems  of  this 
class  there  is  riper  thought  and  a  clearer 
intuition,  toward  which  all  the  previous 
poems  of  Mr.  Browning  appear  to  have 
struggled,  faring  from  the  East  to  con- 
tribute myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gems  to 
this  simplicity. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  LIGHT. 


THIS  light-house,  known  to  mariners 
as  the  Cape  Cod  or  Highland  Light,  is 
one  of  our  "  primary  sea-coast  lights," 
and  is  usually  the  first  seen  by  those  ap- 
proaching the  entrance  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  from  Europe.  It  is  forty -three 
miles  from  Cape  Ann  Light,  and  forty- 
one  from  Boston  Light.  It  stands  about 
twenty  rods  from  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
•which  is  here  formed  of  clay.  I  borrow- 
ed the  plane  and  square,  level  and  divid- 
ers, of  a  carpenter  who  was  shingling  a 
barn  near  by,  and,  using  one  of  those 
shingles  made  of  a  mast,  contrived  a  rude 
sort  of  quadrant,  with  pins  for  sights  and 
pivots,  and  got  the  angle  of  elevation  of 
the  bank  opposite  the  light-house,  and 
with  a  couple  of  cod-lines  the  length  of 
its  slope,  and  so  measured  its  height  on 
the  shingle.  It  rises  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  its  immediate  base,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
above  mean  low  water.  Graham,  who 
has  carefully  surveyed  the  extremity 
of  the  Cape,  makes  it  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  The  mixed  sand  and  clay  lay 
at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees  with  the  hori- 
zon, where  I  measured  it,  but  the  clay  is 


generally  much  steeper.  No  cow  nor  hen 
ever  gets  down  it.  Half  a  mile  farther 
south  the  bank  is  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
feet  higher,  and  that  appeared  to  be  the 
highest  land  in  North  Truro.  Even  this 
vast  clay -bank  is  fast  wearing  away. 
Small  streams  of  water  trickling  down  it 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  rods  have 
left  the  intermediate  clay  in  the  form 
of  steep  Gothic  roofs  fifty  feet  high  or 
more,  the  ridges  as  sharp  and  rugged- 
looking  as  rocks ;  and  in  one  place  the 
bank  is  curiously  eaten  out  in  the  form 
of  a  large  semicircular  crater. 

According  to  the  light-house  keeper, 
the  Cape  is  wasting  here  on  both  sides, 
though  most  on  the  eastern.  In  some 
places  it  had  lost  many  rods  within  the 
last  year,  and  erelong  the  light-house 
must  be  moved.  We  calculated,  from  his 
data,  how  soon  the  Cape  would  be  quite 
worn  away  at  this  point,  —  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  I  can  remember  sixty  years  back." 
We  were  even  more  surprised  at  this 
last  announcement  —  that  is,  at  the  slow 
waste  of  life  and  energy  in  our  informant, 
for  we  had  taken  him  to  be  not  more  than 
forty  —  than  at  the  rapid  wasting  of  the 
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Cape,  and  we  thought  that  he  stood  a 
fair  chance  to  outlive  the  former. 

Between  this  October  and  June  of  the 
next  year  I  found  that  the  bank  had  lost 
about  forty  feet  in  one  place  opposite 
the  light-house,  and  it  was  cracked  more 
than  forty  feet  farther  from  the  edge  at 
the  last  date,  the  shore  being  strewn  with 
the  recent  rubbish.  But  I  judged  that 
generally  it  was  not  wearing  away  here 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  six  feet  annual- 
ly. Any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servations of  a  few  years  or  one  genera- 
tion only  are  likely  to  prove  false,  and 
the  Cape  may  balk  expectation  by  its  du- 
rability. In  some  places  even  a  wreck- 
er's foot-path  down  the  bank  lasts  several 
years.  One  old  inhabitant  told  us  that 
when  the  light-house  was  built,  in  1798, 
it  was  calculated  that  it  would  stand  for- 
ty-five years,  allowing  the  bank  to  waste 
one  length  of  fence  each  year,  "  but," 
said  he,  "  there  it  is  "  (or  rather  another 
near  the  same  site,  about  twenty  rods 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank). 

The  sea  is  not  gaining  on  the  Cape 
everywhere :  for  one  man  told  me  of  a 
vessel  wrecked  long  ago  on  the  north  of 
Provincetown  whose  "  bones "  (this  was 
his  word)  are  still  visible  many  rods  with- 
in the  present  line  of  the  beach,  half 
buried  in  sand.  Perchance  they  lie 
along-side  the  timbers  of  a  whale.  The 
general  statement  of  the  inhabitants  is, 
that  the  Cape  is  wasting  on  both  sides, 
but  extending  itself  on  particular  points 
on  the  south  and  west,  as  at  Chatham 
and  Monoinoy  Beaches,  and  at  Billings- 
gate, Long,  and  Race  Points.  James 
Freeman  stated  in  his  day  that  above 
three  miles  had  been  added  to  Monomoy 
Beach  during  the  previous  fifty  years, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  still  extending  as  fast 
as  ever.  A  writer  in  the  "  Massachusetts 
Magazine,"  in  the  last  century,  tells  us, 
that,  "  when  the  English  first  settled  upon 
the  Cape,  there  was  an  island  off  Chat- 
ham, at  three  leagues'  distance,  called 
Webb's  Island,  containing  twenty  acres, 
covered  with  red-cedar  or  savin.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nantucket  used  to  carry  wood 
from  it " ;  but  he  adds  that  in  his  day  a 


large  rock  alone  marked  the  spot,  and 
the  water  was  six  fathoms  deep  there. 
The  entrance  to  Nauset  Harbor,  which 
was  once  in  Eastham,  has  now  travelled 
south  into  Orleans.  The  islands  in.  Well- 
fleet  Harbor  once  formed  a  continuous 
beach,  though  now  small  vessels  pass  be- 
tween them.  And  so  of  many  other  parts 
of  this  coast. 

Perhaps  what  the  ocean  takes  from 
one  part  of  the  Cape  it  gives  to  another, 
—  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  On  the  east- 
ern side  the  sea  appears  to  be  everywhere 
encroaching  on  the  land.  Not  only  the 
land  is  undermined,  and  its  ruins  carried 
off  by  currents,  but  the  sand  is  blown  from 
the  beach  directly  up  the  steep  bank, 
where  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  and  covers  the  original  surface  there 
many  feet  deep.  If  you  sit  on  the  edge, 
you  will  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
this  by  soon  getting  your  eyes  full.  Thus 
the  bank  preserves  its  height  as  fast  as  it 
is  worn  away.  This  sand  is  steadily  trav- 
elling westward  at  a  rapid  rate,  "  more 
than  a  hundred  yards,"  says  one  writer, 
within  the  memory  of  inhabitants  now 
living ;  so  that  in  some  places  peat-mead- 
ows are  buried  deep  under  the  sand, 
and  the  peat  is  cut  through  it ;  and  in  one 
place  a  large  peat-meadow  has  made  its 
appearance  on  the  shore  in  the  bank  cov- 
ered many  feet  deep,  and  peat  has  been 
cut  there.  This  accounts  for  that  great 
pebble  of  peat  which  we  saw  in  the  surf. 
The  old  oysterman  had  told  us  that  many 
years  ago  he  lost  a  "  crittur  "  by  her  being 
mired  in  a  swamp  near, the'  Atlantic  side, 
east  of  his  house,  and  twenty  years  ago 
he  lost  the  swamp  itself  entirely,  but  has 
since  seen  signs  of  it  appearing  on  the 
beach.  He  also  said  that  he^had  seen  ce- 
dar-stumps "  as  big  as  cart-wheels  "  (  ! ) 
on  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  three  miles  off 
Billingsgate  Point,  when  leaning  over  the 
side  of  his  boat  in  pleasant  weather,  and 
that  that  was  dry  land  not  long  ago.  An- 
other told  us  that  a  log  canoe  known  to 
have  been  buried  many  years  before  on 
the  Bay  side  at  East  Harbor  in  Truro, 
where  the  Cape  is  extremely  narrow,  ap- 
peared at  length  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the 
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Cape  having  rolled  over  it ;  and  an  old 
woman  said,  —  "  Now,  you  see,  it  is  true 
what  I  told  you,  that  the  Cape  is  moving." 

The  bars  along  the  coast  shift  with 
every  storm,  and  in  many  places  there  is 
occasionally  none  at  all.  We  ourselves 
observed  the  effect  of  a  single  storm  with 
a  high  tide  in  the  night,  in  July,  1855. 
It  moved  the  sand  on  the  beach  opposite 
the  light-house  to  the  depth  of  six  feet, 
and  three  rods  in  width  as  far  as  we  could 
see  north  Mid  south,  and  carried  it  bodily 
off  no  one  knows  exactly  where,  laying 
bare  in  one  place  a  large  rock  five  feet 
high  which  was  invisible  before,  and  nar- 
rowing the  beach  to  that  extent.  There 
is  usually,  as  I  have  said,  no  bathing  on 
the  back  side  of  the  Cape,  on  account  of 
the  undertow ;  but  when  we  were  there 
last,  the  sea  had,  three  months  before, 
cast  up  a  bar  near  this  light-house,  two 
miles  long  and  ten  rods  wide,  over  which 
the  tide  did  not  flow,  leaving  a  harrow 
cove,  then  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  which  afforded 
excellent  bathing.  This  cove  had  from 
time  to  time  been  closed  up  as  the  bar 
travelled  northward,  in  one  instance  im- 
prisoning four  or  five  hundred  whiting 
and  cod,  which  died  there,  and  the  water 
as  often  turned  fresh  and  finally  gave 
place  to  sand.  This  bar,  the  inhabitants 
assured  us,  might  be  wholly  removed,  and •"*• 
the  water  be  six  feetfdeep  there  in  two 
or  three  days. 

The  light-house  keeper  said,  that,  when 
the  wind  blowed  strong  on  to  the  shofe^ 
the  waves  ate  fast- into  the  bank,  but* 
when  it  blowed  off^they  took  no  sand 
away;  for  in  the  former  case  the  wind 
heaped  up  the  surface  of  the  water  next 
to  the  beach,  and  to  preserve  its  equilib- 
rium a  strong  undertow  immediately  set 
back  again  into  the  sea,  which  carried 
with  it  the  sand  and  whatever  else  was  in 
the  way,  and  left  the  beach  hard  to  walk 
on ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  undertow 
set  on,  and  carried  the  sand  with  it,  so 
that  it  was  particularly  difficult  for  ship- 
wrecked rn.cn  to  get  to  land  when  the 
wind  blowed  on  to  the  shore,  but  easier 
when  it  blowed  off.  This  undertow,  meet- 


ing the  next  surface -wave  oil  the  bar 
which  itself  has  made,  forms  part  of  the 
dam  over  which  the  latter  breaks,  as  over 
an  upright  wall.  The  sea  thus  plays  with 
the  land,  holding  a  sand-bar  in  its  mouth 
awhile  before  it  swallows  it,  as  a  cat  plays 
with  a  mouse ;  but  the  fatal  gripe  is  sure 
to  come  at  last.  The  sea  sends  its  rapa- 
cious east-wind  to  rob  the  land,  but  be- 
fore the  former  has  got  far  with  its  prey, 
the  land  sends  its  honest  west-wind  to 
recover  some  of  its  own.  But,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Davis,  the  forms,  extent, 
and  distribution  of  sand-bars  and  banks 
are  principally  determined,  not  by  winds 
and  waves,  but  by  tides. 

Our  host  said  that  you  would  be  sur- 
prised, if  you  were  on  the  beach  when  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane  directly  on  to  it, 
to  see  that  none  of  the  drift-wood  came 
ashore,  but  all  was  carried  directly  north- 
ward and  parallel  with  the  shore  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk,  by  the  in-shore  current, 
which  sets  strongly  in  that  direction  at 
flood-tide.  The  strongest  swimmers  also 
are  carried  along  with  it,  and  never  gain 
an  inch  toward  the  beach.  Even  a  large 
rock  has  been  moved  half  a  mile  north- 
ward along  the  beach.  He  assured  us  that 
the  sea  was  never  still  on  the  back  side  of 
the  Cape,  but  ran  commonly  as  high  as 
Myour  head,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  time 
'you  could  not  launch  a  boat  there,  and 
even  in  the  calmest  weather  the  waves  run 
six  or  eight  feet  up  the  beach,  though  then 
you  could  get  off  on  a  plank.  Champlain 
and  Poitrincourt  could  not  land  here  in 
1606,  on  account  of  the  swell,  (la  houtte,) 
yet  the  savages  came  off  to  them  in  a 
canoe.  In  the  Sieur  de  la  Borde's  "  Re- 
lation des  Caraibes,"  my  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  at 
page  530  he  says :  — 

"Couroumon  a  Caraibe,  also  a  star  [i.  e. 
a  god],  makes  the  great  lames  a  la  mer, 
and  overturns  canoes.  Lames  a  la  mer 
are  the  long  vagues  which  are  not  broken 
(enlrecoupees),  and  such  as  one  sees  come 
to  land  all  in  one  piece,  from  one  end  of 
a  beach  to  another,  so  that,  however  little 
wind  there  may  be,  a  shallop  or  a  canoe 
could  hardly  land  (aborder  terre)  with- 
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out  turning   over,  or   being  filled  with 
water." 

But  on  the  Bay  side,  the  water,  even 
at  its  edge,  is  often  as  smooth  and  still  as 
in  a  pond.  Commonly  there  are  no  boats 
used  along  this  beach.  There  was  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  Highland  Light,  which 
the  next  keeper,  after  he  had  been  there 
a  year,  had  not  launched,  though  he  said 
that  there  was  good  fishing  just  off  the 
shore.  Generally  the  life  -  boats  cannot 
be  used  when  needed.  When  the  waves 
run  very  high,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
boat  off,  however  skilfully  you  steer  it, 
for  it  will  often  be  completely  covered  by 
the  curving  edge  of  the  approaching 
breaker  as  by  an  arch,  and  so  filled  with 
water,  or  it  will  be  lifted  up  by  its  bows, 
turned  directly  over  backwards,  and  all 
the  contents  spilled  out.  A  spar  thirty 
feet  long  is  served  in  the  same  way. 

I  heard  of  a  party  who  went  off  fish- 
ing back  of  Wellfleet  some  years  ago,  in 
two  boats,  in  calm  weather,  who,  when 
they  had  laden  their  boats  with  fish,  and 
approached  the  land  again,  found  such  a 
swell  breaking  on  it,  though  there  was  no 
wind,  that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  it. 
At  first  they  thought  to  pull  for  Province- 
town  ;  but  night  was  coming  on,  and  that 
was  many  miles  distant.  Their  case 
seemed  a  desperate  one.  As  often  as 
they  approached  the  shore  and  saw  the 
terrible  breakers  that  intervened,  they 
were  deterred.  In  short,  they  were 
thoroughly  frightened.  Finally,  having 
thrown  their  fish  overboard,  those  in  one 
boat  chose  a  favorable  'opportunity,  and 
succeeded,  by  skill  and  good  luck,  in 
reaching  the  land  ;  but  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  of  telling 
the  others  when  to  come  in,  and  as  the 
other  helmsman  was  inexperienced,  their 
boat  was  swamped  at  once,  yet  all  man- 
aged to  save  themselves. 

Much  smaller  waves  soon  make  a  boat 
"  nail-sick,"  as  the  phrase  is.  The  keep- 
er said  that  after  a  long  and  strong  blow 
there  would  be  three  large  waves,  each 
successively  larger  than  the  last,  and 
then  no  large  ones  for  some  time,  and 
that,  when  they  wished  to  land  in  a  boat, 


they  came  in  on  the  last  and  largest 
wave.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  (as  quoted 
in  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  p. 
372,)  on  the  subject  of  the  tenth  wave 
being  "  greater  or  more  dangerous  than 
any  other,"  after  quoting  Ovid,  — 

"  Qui  venit  hie  fluctus,  fluctus   supereminet 

omnes : 

Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoque  prior,"  — 
says,  "  Which,  notwithstanding,  is  evi- 
dently false ;  nor  can  it  be  made  out 
by  observation  either  upon  the  shore  or 
the  ocean,  as  we  have  with  flffigence  ex- 
plored in  both.  And  surely  in  vain  we 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  waves  -of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  particular  motions  thereof, 
as  we  may  in  its  general  reciprocations, 
whose  causes  are  constant,  and  effects 
therefore  correspondent ;  whereas  its  fluc- 
tuations are  but  motions  subservient, 
which  winds,  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and 
every  interjacency  irregulates." 

We  read  that  the  Clay  Pounds  were 
so  called  "  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  pounded  against  them 
in  gales  of  wind,"  which  we  regard  as 
a  doubtful  derivation.  There  are  small 
ponds  here,  upheld  by  the  clay,  which 
were  formerly  called  the  Clay  Pits.  Per- 
haps this,  or  Clay  Ponds,  is  the  origin  of 
the  name.  Water  is  found  in  the  clay 
quite  near  the  surface ;  but  we  heard  of 
one  man  who  had  sunk  a  well  in  the  sand 
close  by,  "  till  he  could  see  stars  at  noon- 
day," without  finding  any. 

Over  this  bare  highland  the  wind  has 
full  sweep.  Even  in  July  it  blows  the 
wings  over  the  heads  of  the  young  tur- 
keys, which  do  not  know  enough  to  head 
against  it ;  and  in"  gales  the  doors  and 
windows  are  blown  in,  and  you  must 
hold  on  to  the  light -house  to  prevent 
being  blown  into  the  Atlantic.  They  who 
merely  keep  out  on  the  beach  in  a  storm 
in  the  winter  are  sometimes  rewarded  by 
the  Humane  Society.  If  you  would  feel 
the  full  force  of  a  tempest,  take  up  your 
residence  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, or  at  the  Highland  Light  in  Truro. 

It  was  said  in  1 794  that  more  vessels 
were  cast  away  on  the  east  shore  of  Tru- 
ro than  anywhere  in  Barnstable  County. 
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Notwithstanding  this  light -house  has 
since  been  erected,  after  almost  every 
storm  we  read  of  one  or  more  vessels 
•wrecked  here,  and  sometimes  more  than 
a  dozen  wrecks  are  visible  from  this  point 
at  one  time.  The  inhabitants  hear  the 
crash  of  vessels  going  to  pieces  as  they 
sit  round  their  hearths,  and  they  com- 
monly date  from  some  memorable  ship- 
wreck. If  the  history  of  this  beach  could 
be  written  from  beginning  to  end,  it 
•would  be  a  thrilling  page  in  the  history 
of  commerce. 

Truro  was  settled  in  the  year  1 700  as 
Dangerfield.  This  was  a  very  appropriate 
name,  for  I  read  on  a  monument  in  the 
graveyard  near  Pamet  River  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

57  citizens  of  Truro, 

•who  were  lost  in  seven 

vessels,  which 

foundered  at  sea  in 

the  memorable  gale 

of  Oct.  3d,  1841. 

Their  names  and  ages  by  families  were 
recorded  on  different  sides  of  the  stone. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  lost  on 
George's  Bank,  and  I  was  told  that  on- 
ly one  vessel  drifted  ashore  on  the  back 
side  of  the  Cape,  with  the  boys  locked 
into  the  cabin  and  drowned.  It  is  said 
that  the  homes  of  all  were  "  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  two  miles."  Twenty  -  eight  in- 
habitants of  Dennis  were  lost  in  the  same 
gale  ;  and  I  read  that  "  in  one  day,  im- 
mediately after  this  storm,  nearly  or  quite 
one  hundred  bodies  were  taken  up  and 
buried  on  Cape  Cod."  The  Truro  In- 
surance Company  failed  for  want  of 
skippers  to  take  charge  of  its  vessels. 
But  the  surviving  inhabitants  went  a-fish- 
ing  again  the  next  year  as  usual.  I  found 
that  it  would  not  do  to  speak  of  ship- 
wrecks there,  for  almost  every  family  has 
lost  some  of  its  members  at  sea.  "  Who 
lives  in  that  house  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Three 
widows,"  was  the  reply.  The  stranger 
and  the  inhabitant  view  the  shore  with 
very  different  eyes.  The  former  may 


have  come  to  see  and  admire  the  ocean  in 
a  storm  ;  but  the  latter  looks  on  it  as  the 
scene  where  his  nearest  relatives  were 
wrecked.  When  I  remarked  to  an  old 
wrecker,  partially  blind,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank  smoking  a  pipe, 
which  he  had  just  lit  with  a  match  of 
dried  beach  -  grass,  that  I  supposed  he 
liked  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf,  he 
answered,  "  No,  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  surf."  He  had  lost  at 
least  one  son  in  "  the  memorable  gale," 
and  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  the  ship- 
wrecks which  he  had  witnessed  there. 

In  the  year  1717,  a  noted  pirate  nam- 
ed Bellamy  was  led  on  to  the  bar  off 
Wellfleet  by  the  captain  of  a  snow  which 
he  had  taken,  to  whom  he  had  offered 
his  vessel  again,  if  he  would  pilot  him  in- 
to Provincetown  Harbor.  Tradition  says 
that  the  latter  threw  over  a  burning  tar- 
barrel  in  the  night,  which  drifted  ashore, 
and  the  pirates  followed  it.  A  storm 
coming  on,  their  whole  fleet  was  wreck- 
ed, and  more  than  a  hundred  dead  bod- 
ies lay  along  the  shore.  Six  who  escaped 
shipwreck  were  executed.  "  At  times  to 
this  day,"  (1793,)  says  the  historian  of 
Wellfleet,  "  there  are  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and 
pieces  of  silver  called  cob-money.  The 
violence  of  the  seas  moves  the  sands  on 
the  outer  bar,  so  that  at  times  the  iron 
caboose  of  the  ship  [that  is,  Bellamy's] 
at  low  ebbs  has  been  seen."  Another 
tells  us,  that,  "  for  many  years  after  this 
shipwreck,  a  man  of  a  very  singular  and 
frightful  aspect  used  every  spring  and 
autumn  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Cape, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
Bellamy's  crew.  The  presumption  is  that 
he  went  to  some  place  where  money  had 
been  secreted  by  the  pirates,  to  get  such 
a  supply  as  his  exigencies  required.  When 
he  died,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  found 
in  a  girdle  which  he  constantly  wore." 

As  I  was  walking  on  the  beach  here  in 
my  last  visit,  looking  for  shells  and  pebbles, 
just  after  that  storm  which  I  have  mention- 
ed as  moving  the  sand  to  a  great  depth,  not' 
knowing  but  I  might  find  some  cob-mon- 
ey, I  did  actually  pick  up  a  French  crown- 
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piece,  worth  about  a  dollar  and  six  cents, 
near  high-water  mark,  on  the  still  moist 
sand,  just  under  the  abrupt,  caving  base 
©f  the  bank.  It  was  of  a  dark  slate-color, 
and  looked  like  a  flat  pebble,  but  still 
bore  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  head 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  usual  legend  on 
the  reverse,  "Sit  Nomen  Domini  Benedic- 
tum"  (Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord,) 
—  a  pleasing  sentiment  to  read  in  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  whatever  it  might 
be  stamped  on, — and  I  also  made  out  the 
date,  1741.  Of  course,  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  that  same  old  button  which  I 
have  found  so  many  times,  but  my  knife 
soon  showed  the  silver.  Afterward,  ram- 
bling on  the  bars  at  low  tide,  I  cheated  my 
companion  by  holding  up  round  shells 
(ScutellcR)  between  my  fingers,  where- 
upon he  quickly  stripped  and  came  off 
to  me. 

In  the  Revolution,  a  British  ship-of- 
war,  called  the  Somerset,  was  wrecked 
near  the  Clay  Pounds,  and  all  on  board, 
some  hundreds  in  number,  were  taken 
prisoners.  My  informant  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  mention  of  this  in 
the  histories,  but  that  at' any  rate  he  knew 
of  a  silver  watch,  which  one  of  those  pris- 
oners by  accident  left  there,  which  was 
still  going  to  tell  the  story.  But  this 
event  is  noticed  by  some  writers. 

The  next  summer  I  saw  a  sloop  from 
Chatham  dragging  for  anchors  and  chains 
just  off  this  shore.  She  had  her  boats 
out  at  the  work  while  she  shuffled  about 
on  various  tacks,  and,  when  anything 
was  found,  drew  up  to  hoist  it  on  board. 
It  is  a  singular  employment,  at  which 
men  are  regularly  hired  and  paid  for 
their  industry,  to  hunt  to-day  in  pleasant 
weather  for  anchors  which  have  been  lost, 
— the  sunken  faith  and  hope  of  mariners, 
to  which  they  trusted  in  vain  :  now,  per- 
chance, it  is  the  rusty  one  of  some  old 
pirate's  ship  or  Norman  fisherman,  whose 
cable  parted  here  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  now  the  best  bower-anchor  of 
a  Canton  or  a  California  ship,  which  has 
gone  about  her  business.  If  the  road- 
steads of.  the  spiritual  ocean  could  be  thus 
dragged,  what  rusty  flukes  of  hope  de- 


ceived and  parted  chain-cables  of  faith 
might  again  be  windlassed  aboard !  enough 
to  sink  the  finder's  craft,  or  stock  new 
navies  to  the,  end  of  time.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  is  strown  with  anchors, 
some  deeper  and  some  shallower,  and  al- 
ternately covered  and  uncovered  by  the 
sand,  perchance  with  a  small  length  of 
iron  cable  still  attached, — of  which  where 
is  the.  other  end  ?  So  many  unconcluded 
tales  to  be  continued  another  time.  So, 
if  we  had  diving-bells  adapted  to  the  spir- 
itual deeps,  we  should  see  anchors  with 
their  cables  attached,  as  thick  as  eels  in 
vinegar,  all  wriggling  vainly  toward  their 
holding-ground.  But  that  is  not  treasure 
for  us  which  another  man  has  lost ;  rather 
it  is  for  us  to  seek  what  no  other  man 
has  found  or  can  find, — not  be  Chatham 
men,  dragging  for  anchors. 

The  annals  of  this  voracious  beach  ! 
who  could  write'  them,  unless  it  were  a 
shipwrecked  sailor  ?  How  many  who 
have  seen  it  have  seen  it  only  in  the 
midst  of  danger  and  distress,  the  last 
strip  of  earth  which  their  mortal  eyes 
beheld  !  Think  of  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing which  a  single  strand  has  witnessed  ! 
The  ancients  would  have  represented  it 
as  a  sea-monster  with  open  jaws,  more 
terrible  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  An 
inhabitant  of  Truro  told  me  that  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  St.  John  was  wrecked 
at  Cohasset  he  found  two  bodies  on  the 
shore  at  the  Clay  Pounds.  They  were  those 
of  a  man  and  a  corpulent  woman.  The 
man  had  thick  boots  on,  though  his  head 
was  off,  but  "  it  was  along-side."  It  took 
the  finder  some  weeks  to  get  over  the  sight. 
Perhaps  they  were  man  and  wife,  and 
whom  God  had  joined  the  ocean-currents 
had  not  put  asunder.  Yet  by  what  slight 
accidents  at  first  may  they  have  been  as- 
sociated in  their  drifting  !  Some  of  the 
bodies  of  those  passengers  were  picked 
up  far  out  at  sea,  boxed  up  and  sunk ; 
some  brought  ashore  and  buried.  There 
are  more  consequences  to  a  shipwreck 
than  the  underwriters  notice.  The  Gulf 
Stream  may  return  some  to  their  native 
shores,  or  drop  them  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  cave  of  ocean,  where  time  and  the 
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elements  will  write  new  riddles  with  their 
bones.  —  But  to  return  to  land  again. 

In  this  bank,  above  the  clay,  I  counted 
in  the  summer  two  hundred  holes  of  the 
bank  -  swallow  within  a  space  six  rods 
long,  and  there  were  at  least  one  thou- 
sand old  birds  within  three  times  that 
distance,  twittering  over  the  surf.  I  had 
never  associated  them  in  my  thoughts 
with  the  beach  before.  One  little  boy 
who  had  been  a-bird's-nesting  had  got 
eighty  swallows'  eggs  for  his  share.  Tell 
it  not  to  the  Humane  Society !  There 
were  many  young  birds  on  the  clay  be- 
neath, which  had  tumbled  out  and  died. 
Also  there  were  many  crow-blackbirds 
hopping  about  in  the  dry  fields,  and  the 
upland  plover  were  breeding  close  by  the 
light  -  house.  The  keeper  had  once  cut 
off  one's  wing  while  mowing,  as  she  sat 
on  her  eggs  there.  This  is  also  a  favor- 
ite resort  for  gunners  in  the  fall  to  shoot 
the  golden  plover.  As  around  the  shores 
of  a  pond  are  seen  devil's-needles,  butter- 
flies, etc.,  so  here,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw 
at  the  same  season  great  devil's-needles 
of  a  size  proportionably  larger,  or  nearly 
as  big  as  my  finger,  incessantly  coasting 
up  and  down  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
butterflies  also  were  hovering  over  it,  and 
I  never  saw  so  xnany  dor-bugs  and  bee- 
tles-of  variouj  kinds  as  strewed  the  beach. 
They  had  apparently  flown  over  the  bank 
in  the  night,  and  could  not  get  up  again, 
and  some  had  perhaps  fallen  into  the  sea 
and  were  washed  ashore.  They  may  have 
been  in  part  attracted  by  the  light-house 
lamps. 

The  Clay  Pounds  are  a  more  fertile 
tract  than  usual.  We  saw  some  fine 
patches  of  roots  and  corn  here.  As  gen- 
erally on  the  Cape,  the  plants  had  little 
stalk  or  leaf,  but  ran  remarkably  to  seed. 
The  corn  was  hardly  more  than  half  as 
high  as  in  the  interior,  yet  the  ears  were 
large  and  full,  and  one  farmer  told  us 
that  he  could  raise  forty  bushels  on  an 
acre  without  manure,  and  sixty  with  it. 
The  heads  of  the  rye  also  were  remarka- 
bly large.  The  shadbush,  (Amelanchier,) 
beach  -  plums,  and  blueberries,  (  Vaccini- 
um  Pennsylvanicum^)  like  the  apple-trees 


and  oaks,  were  very  dwarfish,  spreading 
over  the  sand,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
fruitful.  The  blueberry  was  but  an  inch 
or  two  high,  and  its  fruit  often  rested  on 
the  ground,  so  that  you  did  not  suspect 
the  presence  of  the  bushes,  even  on  those 
bare  hills,  until  you  were  treading  on 
them.  I  thought  that  this  fertility  must 
be  owing  mainly  to  the  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  for  I  observed' 
that  what  little  grass  there  was  was  re- 
markably laden  with  dew  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  summer  dense  imprisoning 
'  fogs  frequently  last  till  mid  -  day,  turn- 
ing one's  beard  into  a  wet  napkin  about 
his  throat,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  may 
lose  his  way  within  a  stone's-throw  of  his 
house,  or  be  obliged  to  follow  the  beach 
for  a  guide.  The  brick  house  attached 
to  the  light-house  was  exceedingly  damp 
at  that  season,  and  writing-paper  lost  all 
its  stiffness  in  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
dry  your  towel  after  bathing,  or  to  press 
flowers  without  their  mildewing.  The 
air  was  so  moist  that  we  rarely  wished  to 
drink,  though  we  could  at  all  times  taste 
the  salt  on  our  lips.  Salt  was  rarely 
used  at  table,  and  our  host  told  us  that 
his  cattle  invariably  refused  it  when  it 
was  offered  them,  they  got  so  much  with 
their  grass  and  at  every  breath ;  but  he 
said  that  a  sick  horse,  or  one  just  from 
the  country,  would  sometimes  take  a 
hearty  draught  of  salt  water,  and  seem- 
ed to  like  it  and  be  the  better  for  it. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  much  wa- 
ter was  contained  in  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  sea-side  golden-rod,  standing  in  the 
sand  early  in  July,  and  also  how  turnips, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  flourished  even  in 
pure  sand.  A  man  travelling  by  the 
shore  near  there  not  long  before  us  no- 
ticed something  green  growing  in  the 
pure  sand  of  the  beach,  just  at  high-wa- 
ter mark,  and  on  approaching  found  it 
to  be  a  bed  of  beets  flourishing  vigorous- 
ly, probably  from  seed  washed  out  of  u  •> 
Franklin.  Also  beets  and  turnips  came 
up  in  the  sea-weed  used  for  manure  in 
many  parts  of  the  Cape.  This  suggest* 
how  various  plants  may  have  been  dis- 
persed over  the  world  to  distant  islands 
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and  continents.  Vessels,  with  seeds  in 
their  cargoes,  destined  for  particular  ports, 
where  perhaps  they  were  not  needed, 
have  been  cast  away  on  desolate  islands, 
and  though  their  crews  perished,  some 
of  their  seeds  have  been  preserved.  Out 
of  many  kinds  a  few  would  find  a  soil 
and  climate  adapted  to  them,  become 
naturalized,  and  perhaps  drive  out  the 
native  plants  at  last,  and  so  fit  the  land 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and 
for  the  time  lamentable  shipwrecks  may 
thus  contribute  a  new  vegetable  to  a  con- 
tinent's stock,  and  prove  on  the  whole  a 
lasting  blessing  to  its  inhabitants.  Or 
winds  and  currents  might  effect  the  same 
without  the  intervention  of  man.  What, 
indeed,  are  the  various  succulent  plants 
which  grow  on  the  beach  but  such  beds  of 
beets  and  turnips,  sprung  originally  from 
seeds  which  perhaps  were  cast  on  the 
waters  for  this  end,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  Franklin  which  they  came  out 
of?  In  ancient  times  some  Mr.  Bell  (?) 
was  sailing  this  way  in  his  ark  with  seeds 
of  rocket,  saltwort,  sandwort,  beach-grass, 
samphire,  bayberry,  poverty  -  grass,  etc., 
all  nicely  labelled  with  directions,  intend- 
ing to  establish  a  nursery  somewhere ; 
and  did  not  a  nursery  get  established, 
though  he  thought  that  he  had  failed  ? 
About  the  light-house  I  observed  in  the 
summer  the  pretty  Polygala  polygama, 
spreading  ray  -  wise  flat  on  the  ground, 
white  pasture  -  thistles,  (Cirsium  pumi- 
ZMTW,)  and  amid  the  shrubbery  the  Smilax 
glauca,  which  is  commonly  said  not  to 
grow  so  far  north.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
banks  about  half  a  mile  southward,  the 
broom-crowberry,  (Empetrum  Conradii,) 
for  which  Plymouth  is  the  only  locality  in 
Massachusetts  usually  named,  forms  prefc- 
ty  green  mounds  four  or  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter by  one  foot  high,  —  soft,  springy 
beds  for  the  wayfarer :  I  saw  it  after- 
v  *rd  in  Provincetown.  But  prettiest  of 
all,  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  or  poor-man's 
weather-glass,  (Anagallis  arvensis,)  greets 
you  in  fair  weather  on  almost  every  square 
yard  of  sand.  From  Yarmouth  I  have 
received  the  Chrysopsis  falcata,  (golden 


aster,)  and  Vaccinium  stammeum,  (deer- 
berry  or  squaw-huckleberry,)  with  fruit 
not  edible,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  cran- 
berry (Sept.  7). 

The  Highland  Light-house,*  where  we 
were  staying,  is  a  substantial  -  looking 
building  of  brick,  painted  white,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  cap.  Attached  to  it 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  keeper,  one  story 
high,  also  of  brick,  and  built  by  Govern- 
ment. As  we  were  going  to  spend  the 
night  in  a  light-house,  we  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  so  novel  an  experience,  and 
therefore  told  our  host  that  we  should  like 
to  accompany  him  when  he  went  to  light 
up.  At  rather  early  candle-light  he  light- 
ed a  small  Japan  lamp,  allowing  it  to 
smoke  rather  more  than  we  like  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  and  told  us  to  follow  him. 
He  led  the  way  first  through  his  bed- 
room, which  was  placed  nearest  to  the 
light -house,  and  then  through  a  long, 
narrow,  covered  passage  -  way,  between 
whitewashed  walls,  like  a  prison  -  entry, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  light  -  house, 
where  many  great  butts  of  oil  were  ar- 
ranged around  ;  thence  we  ascended  by 
a  winding  and  open  iron  stairway,  with  a 
steadily  increasing  scent  of  oil  and  lamp- 
smoke,  to  a  trap-door  in  an  iron  floor,  and 
through  this  into  the  lantern.  It  was  a 
neat  building,  with  everything  in  apple- 
pie  order,  and  no  danger  of  anything 
rusting  there  for  want  of  oil.  The  light 
consisted  of  fifteen  argand  lamps,  placed 
within  smooth  concave  reflectors  twenty- 
one  inches  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in 
two  horizontal  circles  one  above  the  oth- 
er, facing  every  way  excepting  directly 
down  the  Cape.  These  were  surround- 
ed, at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet, 
by  large  plate-glass  windows,  which  de- 
fied the  storms,  with  iron  sashes,  on  which 
rested  the  iron  cap.  All  the  iron  work, 
except  the  floor,  was  painted  white. 
And  thus  the  light-house  was  completed. 
We  walked  slowly  round  in  that  narrow 
space  as  the  keeper  lighted  each  lamp  in 
succession,  conversing  with  him  at  the 
same  moment  that  many  a  sailor  on  the 

*  The  light-house  has  since  been  rebuilt, 
and  shows  a  Fresnel  light. 
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deep  witnessed  the  lighting  of  the  High- 
land Light.  His  duty  was  to  fill  and 
trim  and  light  his  lamps,  and  keep  bright 
the  reflectors.  He  filled  them  every 
morning,  and  trimmed  them  commonly 
once  in  the  course  of  the  night.  He  com- 
plained of  the  quality  of  the  oil  which 
was  furnished.  This  house  consumes 
about  eight  hundred  gallons  in  a  year, 
which  cost  not  far  from  one  dollar  a  gal- 
lon ;  but  perhaps  a  few  lives  would  be 
saved,  if  better  oil  were  provided.  An- 
other light  -  house  keeper  said  that  the 
same  proportion  of  winter  -  strained  oil 
was  sent  to  the  southernmost  light-house 
in  the  Union  as  to  the  most  northern. 
Formerly,  when  this  light-house  had  win- 
dows with  small  and  thin  panes,  a  severe 
storm  would  sometimes  break  the  glass, 
and  then  they  were  obliged  to  put  up  a 
wooden  shutter  in  haste  to  save  their 
lights  and  reflectors,  —  and  sometimes  in 
tempests,  when  the  mariner  stood  most 
in  need  of  their  guidance,  they  had  thus 
nearly  converted  the  light-house  into  a 
dark-lantern,  which  emitted  only  a  lew 
feeble  rays,  and  those  commonly  on  the 
land  or  lee  side.  He  spoke  of  the  anx- 
iety and  sense  of  responsibility  which  he 
felt  in  cold  and  stormy  nights  in  the  win- 
ter, when  he  knew  that  many  a  poor  fel- 
low was  depending  on  him,  and  his  lamps 
burned  dimly,  '-the  oil  being  chilled. 
Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  warm  the 
oil  in  a  kettle  in  his  house  at  midnight, 
and  fill  his  lamps  over  again,  —  for  he 
could  not  have  a  fire  in  the  light-house, 
it  produced  such  a  sweat  on  the  win- 
dows. His  successor  told  me  that  he 
could  not  keep  too  hot  a  fire  in  such  a 
case.  All  this  because  the  oil  was  poor. 
A  government  lighting  the  mariners  on 
its  wintry  coast  with  summer  -  strained 
oil,  to  save  expense  !  That  were  surely 
a  summer-strained  mercy  ! 

This  keeper's  successor,  who  kindly 
entertained  me  the  next  year,  stated  that 
one  extremely  cold  night,  when  this  and 
all  the  neighboring  lights  were  burning 
summer  oil,  but  he  had  been  provident 
enough  to  reserve  a  little  winter  oil 
against  emergencies,  he  was  waked  up 


with  anxiety,  and  found  that  his  oil  was 
congealed,  and  his  lights  almost  extin- 
guished ;  and  when,  after  many  hours' 
exertion,  he  had  succeeded  in  replenish- 
ing his  reservoirs  with  winter  oil  at  the 
wick-end,  and  with  difficulty  had  made 
them  burn,  he  looked  out  and  found  that 
the  other  lights  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  were  usually  visible  to  him,  had 
gone  out,  and  he  heard  afterward  that 
the  Pamet  River  and  Billingsgate  Lights 
also  had  been  extinguished. 

Our  host  said  that  the  frost,  too,  on 
the  windows  caused  him  much  trouble, 
and  in  sultry  summer  nights  the  moths 
covered  them  and  dimmed  his  lights ; 
sometimes  even  small  birds  flew  against 
the  thick  plate-glass,  and  were  found  on 
the  ground  beneath  in  the  morning  with 
their  necks  broken.  In  the  spring  of  1 855 
he  found  nineteen  small  yellow-birds,  per- 
haps goldfinches  or  myrtle-birds,  thus  ly- 
ing dead  around  the  light -house;  and 
sometimes  in  the  fall  he  had  seen  where 
a  golden  plover  had  struck  the  glass  in 
the  night,  and  left  the  down  and  the 
fatty  part  of  its  breast  on  it.  - 

Thus  he  struggled,  by  every  method, 
to  keep  his  light  shining  before  men. 
Surely  the  light-house  keeper  has  a  re- 
sponsible, if  an  easy,  office.  When  his 
lamp  goes  out,  he  goes  out ;  or,  at  most, 
only  one  such  accident  is  pardoned. 

I  thought  it  a  pity  that  some  poor  stu- 
dent did  not  live  thei-e,  to  profit  by  all 
that  light,  since  he  would  not  rob  the 
mariner.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  do  some- 
times come  up  here  and  read  the  news- 
paper when  they  are  noisy  down  below." 
Think  of  fifteen  argand  lamps  to  read 
the  newspaper  by  !  Government  oil  ! 
—  light  enough,  perchance,  to  read  the 
Constitution  by  !  I  thought  that  he  should 
read  nothing  less  than  his  Bible  by  that 
liorht.  I  had  a  classmate  who  fitted  for 

G 

college  by  the  lamps  of  a  light -house, 
which  was  more  light,  methinks,  than  the 
University  afforded. 

When  we  had  come  down  and  walked 
a  dozen  rods  from  the  light  -  house,  we 
found  that  we  could  not  get  the  full 
strength  of  its  light  on  the  narrow  strip 
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of  land  between  it  and  the  shore,  being 
too  low  for  the  focus,  and  we  saw  only 
so  many  feeble  and  rayless  stars  ;  but  at 
forty  rods  inland  we  could  see  to  read, 
though  we  were  still  indebted  to  only 
one  lamp.  Each  reflector  sent  forth  a 
separate  "fan"  of  light:  one  shone  on 
the  windmill,  and  one  in  the  hollow, 
while  the  intervening  spaces  were  in 
shadow.  This  light  is  said  to  be  visible 
twenty  nautical  miles  and  more,  to  an 
observer  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  We  could  see  the  revolving 
light  at  Race  Point,  the  end  of  the  Cape, 
about  nine  miles  distant,  and  also  the 
light  on  Long  Point,  at  the  entrance  of 
Provincetown  Harbor,  and  one  of  the 
distant  Plymouth  Harbor  Lights,  across 
the  Bay,  nearly  in  a  range  with  the  last, 
like  a  star  in  the  horizon.  The  keeper 
thought  that  the  other  Plymouth  Light 
was  concealed  by  being  exactly  in  a 
range  with  the  Long  Point  Light.  He 
told  us  that  the  mariner  was  sometimes 
led  astray  by  a  mackerel-fisher's  lantern, 
who  was  afraid  of  being  run  down  in  the 
night,  or  even  by  a  cottager's  light,  mis- 
taking them  for  some  well-known  light 
on  the  coast,  —  and,  when  he  discovered 
his  mistake,  was  wont  to  curse  the  pru- 
dent fisher  or  the  wakeful  cottager  with- 
out reason. 

Though  it  was  once  declared  that  Prov- 
idence placed  this  mass  of  clay  here  on 
purpose  to  erect  a  light-house  on,  the 
keeper  said  that  the  light-house  should 
have  been  erected  half  a  mile  farther 
south,  where  the  coast  begins  to  bend, 
and  where  the  light  could  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Nauset  Lights,  and 
distinguished  from  them.  They  now  talk 
of  building  one  there.  It  happens  that 
the  present  one  is  the  more  useless  now, 
so  near  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  be- 
cause other  light-houses  have  since  been 
erected  there. 

Among  the  many  regulations  of  the 
Light-House  Board,  hanging  against  the 
wall  here,  many  of  them  excellent,  per- 
haps, if  there  were  a  regiment  stationed 
here  to  attend  to  them,  there  is  one  re- 
quiring the  keeper  to  keep  an  account 


of  the  number  of  vessels  which  pass  his 
light  during  the  day.  But  there  are  a 
hundred  vessels  in  sight  at  once,  steering 
in  all  directions,  many  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  horizon,  and  he  must  have  more 
eyes  than  Argus,  and  be  a  good  deal 
farther-sighted,  to  tell  which  are  passing 
his  light.  It  is  an  employment  in  some 
respects  best  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
gulls  which  coast  up  and  down  here  and 
circle  over  the  sea. 

I  was  told  by  the  next  keeper,  that  on 
the  eighth  of  June  following,  a  particularly 
clear  and  beautiful  morning,  he  rose  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and,  having 
a  little  time  to  spare,  for  his  custom  was 
to  extinguish  his  lights  at  sunrise,  walk- 
ed down  toward  the  shore  to  see  what  he 
might  find.  When  he  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  he  looked  up,  and,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, saw  the  sun  rising,  and  already 
part  way  above  the  horizon.  Thinking 
that  his  clock  was  wrong,  he  nlade  hast* 
back,  and,  though  it  was  still  too  early 
by  the  clock,  extinguished  his  lamps,  and 
when  he  had  got  through  and  come  down, 
he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and,  to  his 
still  greater  astonishment,  saw  the  sun 
just  where  it  was  before,  two-thirds  above 
the  horizon.  He  showed  me  where  its 
rays  fell  on  the  wall  across  the  room.  He 
proceeded  to  make  a  fire,1,  and  when  he 
had  done,  there  was  the  sun  still  at  the 
same  height.  Whereupon,  not  trusting 
to  his  own  eyes  any  longer,  he  called  up 
.  his  wife  to  look  at  it,  and  she  saw  it  also. 
There  were  vessels  in  sight  on  the  ocean, 
and  their  crews,  too,  he  said,  must  have 
seen  it,  for  its  rays  fell  on  them.  It  re- 
mained at  that  height  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  by  the  clock,  and  then  rose  as 
usual,  and  nothing  else  extraordinary 
happened  during  that  day.  Though  ac- 
customed to  the  coast,  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed nor  heard  of  such  a  phenomenon 
before.  I  suggested  that  there  might 
have  been  a  cloud  in  the  horizon  invisi- 
ble to  him,  which  rose  with  the  sun,  and 
his  clock  was  only  as  accurate  as  the 
average ;  or  perhaps,  as  he  denied  the 
possibility  of  this,  it  was  such  a  looming 
of  the  sun  as  is  said  to  occur  at  Lake  Su- 
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perior  and  elsewhere.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, for  instance,  says  in  his  "  Narrative," 
that,  when  he  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  the  horizontal  refraction  va- 
ried so  much  one  morning  that  "  the  up- 
per limb  of  the  sun  twice  appeared  at 
the  horizon  before  it  finally  rose." 

He  certainly  must  be  a  son  of  Aurora 
to  whom  the  sun  looms,  when  there  are 
so  many  millions  to  whom  it  glooms  rath- 
er, or  who  never  see  it  till  an  hour  after 
it  has  risen.  But  it  behooves  us  old 
stagers  to  keep  our  lamps  trimmed  and 
burning  to  the  last,  and  not  trust  to  the 
sun's  looming. 

This  keeper  remarked  that  the  centre 
of  the  flame  should  be  exactly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  reflectors,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, if  he  was  not  careful  to  turn 
down  his  wicks  in  the  morning,  the  sun 
falling  on  the  reflectors  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building  would  set  fire  to  them, 
like  a  burning-glass,  in  the  coldest  day, 
and  he  would  look  up  at  noon  and  see 
them  all  lighted !  When  your  lamp  is 
ready  to  give  light,  it  is  readiest  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  sun  will  light  it.  His 
successor  said  that  he  had  never  known 
them  to  blaze  in  such  a  case,  but  merely 
to  smoke. 

I  saw  that  this  was  a  place  of  wonders. 
In  •&  sea-turn  or  shallow  fog,  while  I  was 
there  the  next  summer,  it  being  clear 
overhead,  the  edge  of  the  bank  twenty 
rods  distant  appeared  like  a  mountain- 
pasture  in  the  horizon.  I  was  completely  . 
deceived  by  it,  and  I  could  then  under-  § 
stand  why  mariners  sometimes  ran  ashore 


in  such  cases,  especially  in  the  night,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  far  away,  though  they 
could  see  the  land.  Once  since  this,  be- 
ing in  a  large  oyster-boat  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  here,  in  a  dark  night, 
when  there  was  a  thin  veil  of  mist  on 
land  and  water,  we  came  so  near  to  run- 
ning on  to  the  land  before  our  skipper 
was  aware  of  it,  that  the  first  warning 
was  my  hearing  the  sound  of  the  surf 
under  my  elbow.  I  could  almost  have 
jumped  ashore,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
go  about  very  suddenly  to  prevent  strik- 
ing. The  distant  light  for  which  we  were 
steering,  supposing  it  a  light-house  five 
or  six  miles  off,  came  through  the  cracks 
of  a  fisherman's  bunk  not  more  than  six 
rods  distant. 

The  keeper  entertained  us  handsome- 
ly in  his  solitary  little  ocean-house.  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  patience  and  in- 
telligence, who,  when  our  queries  struck 
him,  rang  as  clear  as  a  bell  in  response. 
The  light-house  lamps  a  few  feet  distant 
shone  full  into  my  chamber,  and  made  it 
as  bright  as  day,  so  I  knew  exactly  how 
the  Highland  Light  bore  all  that  night, 
and  I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  wreck- 
ed. Unlike  the  last,  this  was  as  still  as 
a  summer  night.  I  thought,  as  I  lay 
there,  half  awake  and. half  asleep,  look- 
ing upward  through  the  window  at  the 
lights  above  my  head,  how  many  sleep- 
less eyes  from  far  out  on  the  ocean- 
stream—mariners  of  all  nations  spinning 
vtheir  yarns  through  the  various  watches 
o£  the  night  —  were  directed  toward  my 
couch. 
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BELLA  FIRENZE,  "  Flower  of  all  Cit- 
ies and  City  of  all  Flowers,"  is  not  only 
the  garden  of  Italy's  intellect,  but  the 
hot-house  to  which  many  a  Northern  gen- 
ius has  been  transplanted.  The  house 
•where  Milton  resided  is  still  pointed  out 
and  held  sacred  by  his  venerators ;  and 
Casa  Guidi,  gloomier  and  grayer  now 
that  the  grand  light  has  gone  out  of  it, 
is  of  especial  interest  to  every  cultivated 
traveller.  A  gratified  smile,  born  of  sor- 
row, passes  over  the  stranger's  face,  as  he 
reads  the  inscription  upon  the  tablet  that 
makes  Casa  Guidi  historical,  —  a  tablet 
inserted  by  the  municipality  of  Florence 
as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
truly  great  woman,  great  enough  to  love 
Truth  "  more  than  Plato  and  Plato's 
country,  more  than  Dante  and  Dante's 
country,  more  even  than  Shakspeare  and 
Shakspeare's  country." 

Qul  scrisse  e  morl 

Elisabetta  Barrett  Browning 

Che  in  cuore  di  donna  conciliava 

Scienza  di  dotto   e   spirito  di  poeta 

E  fece  del  suo  verso  aureo  anello 

Fra  Italia  e   Inghilterra 

Pone  questa  memoria 

Firenze  grata 

1861 

Here  wrote  and  died  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning ! 

Tradition  says  that  years  ago  Casa  Gui- 
di was  the  scene  of  several  dark  deeds'; 
and  after  having  wandered  through  the 
great  rooms,  for  the  most  part  perpetual- 
ly in  shadow,  one's  imagination  puts  full 
faith  in  a  time  -  worn  story.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  stain  left  upon  the  old 
palace  by  the  Guidi,  it  has  been  remov- 
ed by  an  alien  woman,  —  by  her  who  sat 
"  By  the  Fireside,"  and  toiled  unceasing- 
ly for  the  good  of  man  and  the  love  of 
God.  Casa  Guidi  heard  the  whispering 
of  "  One  Word  More,"  the  echo  of  which 
is  growing  fainter  and  fainter  to  the  ear, 
but  subtiler  to  the  soul ;  and  looking  up 
at  her  house,  we  hear  the  murmur  of  a 
poet's  voice,  saying,  — 


"  God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world 

with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her." 

The  unsuspected  prophecy  of  "  One 
Word  More  "  has  been  fulfilled,  — 

"  Lines  I  write  the  first  time   and  the  last 
time,"  — 

for  Destiny  has  given  to  them  other  than 
the  author's  meaning:  because  of  this 
destiny,  we  pass  from  the  shadow  of 
Casa  Guidi  with  bowed  head. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  this  of  Ita- 
ly, marking  the  spot  where  noble  souls 
have  lived  or  died,  that  coming  genera- 
tions may  learn  to  venerate  the  great- 
ness of  the  past,  and  become  inspired 
thereby  to  exalted  deeds  in  the  present. 
We  of  America,  eagerly  busy  jostling  the 
elbows  of  To-Day,  have  not  even  a  turn 
of  the  head  for  the  haunts  of  dead  men 
whom  we  honor.  No  tablets  mark  their 
homes ;  and  indeed  they  would  be  of  lit- 
tle profit  to  a  country  where  mementos 
of  "  lang  syne  "  are  never  spared,  when 
the  requirements  of  commerce  or  of  real 
estate  issue  their  universal  mandate,  "De- 
stroy and  build  anew  ! "  America  shakes 
all  dust  from  off  her  feet,  even  that  of 
great  men's  bones;  though  indeed  Bos- 
ton, which  is  not  wanting  in  esteem  for 
its  respectable  antecedents,  has  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  do  honor  to  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  The  tablet  is  but  an  at- 
tempt, however,  which  has  become  thor- 
oughly demoralized  by  keeping  compa- 
ny with  attorneys'  signs  and  West-India 
goods ;  the  bouquet  of  law  -  papers,  plus 
coffee  and  tobacco,  has  deprived  the  salt 
of  its  savor. 

Far  different  is  it  in  Florence,  where 
the  identical  houses  still  remain.  Al- 
most every  street  bears  the  record  of  a 
great  man.  To  walk  there  is  to  hold 
intimate  communion  with  departed  gen- 
ius. What  traveller  has  not  mused  be- 
fore Dante's  stone  ?  The  most  careless 
cannot  pass  Palazzo  Buonarotti  without 
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giving  a  thought  to  Michel  Angelo  and 
his  art.  An  afternoon's  stroll  along  the 
Lung'  Arno  to  drink  in  the  warmth  of 
an  Italian  sunset  is  made  doubly  sugges- 
tive by  a  glance  at  the  house  where  set 
another  sun  when  the  Piedmontese  poet- 
patriot,  Alfieri,  died.  We  never  passed 
through  the  Via  Guicciardini,  as  dingy, 
musty,  and  gloomy  as  the  writings  of  the 
old  historian  whose  palace  gives  name 
to  the  street,  without  looking  up  at  the 
weather-beaten  casa  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  that  wonderfully  subtile  Tus- 
can, Niccold  Macchiavelli ;  and  by  dint 
of  much  looking  we  fancied  ourselves 
drawn  nearer  to  the  Florence  of  1500, 
and  read  "  The  Prince  "  with  a  gusto  and 
an  apprehension  which  nothing  but  the 
old  house  could  have  inspired.  This,  at 
least,  we  believed,  and  our  faith  in  the 
fancy  remains  unshaken,  now  that  Mr. 
Denton,  the  geologist,  has  expounded  the 
theory  of  "  Psychometry,"  which  he  tells 
us  is  the  divination  of  soul  through  the 
contact  of  matter  with  a  psychometrical 
mind.  Had  we  in  those  days  been  bet- 
ter versed  in  this  theory  of  "  the  soul  of 
things,"  we  should  have  made  a  gentle 
application  of  forehead  to  the  door-step 
of  Macchiavelli's  mundane  residence,  and 
doubtless  have  arisen  thoroughly  per- 
vaded with  the  true  spirit  of  the  man 
whose  feet  were  familiar  to  a  stone  now 
desecrated  by  wine -flasks,  onions,  cab- 
bages, and  contadini. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  several  developments  in 
physical  geography,  is  almost  as  fixed  a 
Florentine  celebrity  as  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio;  and  Villino  Trollope  has  become 
endeared  to  many  forestieri  from  the  cul- 
ture and  hospitality  of  its  inmates.  It 
is  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Adolphus  Trollope,  earnest  contributors 
to  the  literature  of  England,  and  active 
friends  of  Cavour's  Italy.  Justice  prompts 
us  to  say  that  no  other  foreigner  of  the 
present  day  has  done  so  much  as  Mr. 
Trollope  to  familiarize  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  with  the  genius  and  aspirations  of 
Italy.  A  constant  writer  for  the  liberal 
press  of  London,  Mr.  Trollope  is  also  the 


author  of  several  historical  works  that 
have  taken  their  place  in  a  long-neglect- 
ed niche.  "  A  Decade  of  Italian  Wom- 
en "  has  woven  new  interest  around  ten 
females  of  renown,  while  his  later  works 
of-  "  Filippo  Strozzi "  and  "  Paul  the 
Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar,"  have  thrown 
additional  light  upon  three  vigorous  his- 
torical'characters,  as  well  as  upon  much 
Romish  iniquity.  "  Tuscany  in  '48  and 
'59  "  is  the  most  satisfactory  book  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  published,  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  constant  residence  in  Florence  hav- 
ing made  him  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
actual  status  of  Tuscany  during  these  im- 
portant eras  in  her  history.  The  old  say- 
ing, "  Merit  is  its  own  reward,"  to  which 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  give  a  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite interpretation,  has  had  a  broad- 
er signification  to  Mr.  Trollope,  whose  ef- 
forts in  Italy's  behalf  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  Re  Galantuomo,  Victor 
Emanuel,  by  whom  he  has  been  knight- 
ed with  the  Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and 
Lazarus.  As  the  decoration  was  entire- 
ly unsolicited,  —  for  Mr.  Trollope  is  a 
true  democrat,  —  and  as  he  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  only  Englishman  similarly 
honored,  the  compliment  is  as  pleasing 
as  it  is  flattering. 

Historian  though  he  be,  Mr.  Trollope 
has  more  recently  made  his  mark  as  a 
novelist.  "  La  Beata,"  an  Italian  story, 
published  three  years  ago,  is  greatly  prais- 
ed by  London  critics,  one  strong  writer 
describing  it  as  a  "  beatific  book."  The 
character  of  the  heroine  has  been  drawn 
with  a  pathos  rare  and  heart-rending, 
nor  can  the  reader  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  nobility  of  the  mind  that  could 
conceive  of  such  exceeding  purity  and 
self-sacrifice  in  woman.  Mr.  Trollope's 
later  novels  of  "  Marietta  "  and  "  Giulio 
Malatesta  "  have  also  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and,  although  not  comparable  with 
"  La  Beata,"  give  most  accurate  pictures 
of  Italian  life  and  manners,— and  truth  is 
ordinarily  left  out  of  Anglo-Italian  sto- 
ries. "  Giulio  Malatesta  "  is  of  decided 
historical  interest,  giving  a  side-view  of 
the  Revolution  of  '48  and  of  the  Battle  of 
Curtatone,  which  was  fought  so  nobly  by 
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Tuscan  volunteers  and  students.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  to  all  lovers  of  Italy 
that  Mr.  Trollope's  works  have  not  been 
republished  in  America,  as  no  American 
has  labored  in  the  same  field,  nor  do 
Americans  en  masse  possess  very  correct 
ideas  of  a  country  whose  great  future  is 
creating  an  additional  interest  in  her 
promising  present  and  wonderful  past 
Mr.  Trollope's  "  History  of  Florence," 
upon  which  he  is  now  at  work,  will  be  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  literature. 
Mrs.  Trollope,  who  from  her  polyglot 
accomplishments  may  be  called  a  many- 
sided  woman,  has  been,  both  by  Nature 
and  education,  most  liberally  endowed 
with  intellectual  gifts.  The  depressing 
influence  of  continual  invalidism  alone 
prevents  her  from  taking  that  literary 
position  which  good  health  and  applica- 
tion would  soon  secure  for  her.  Nev- 
ertheless, Mrs.  Trollope  has  for  several 
years  been  a  constant  correspondent  of 
the  London  "  Athenaeum,"  and  in  all 
seasons  Young  Italy  has  found  an  en- 
thusiastic friend  in  her.  Many  are  the 
machinations  of  the  clerical  and  Lorraine 
parties  that  have  been  revealed  to  the 
English  reader  by  Mrs.  Trollope ;  and 
when,  some  time  since,  her  letters  upon 
the  "  Social  Aspects  of  Revolution  in 
Italy,"  were  collected  and  published  in 
book-form,  they  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  critics.  These  letters 
are  marked  by  purity  of  style,  quaint 
picturesqueness,  and  an  admirable  couleur 
locale.  As  a  translator,  Mrs.  Trollope 
possesses  very  rare  ability.  Her  natural 
aptitude  for  language  is  great.  A  res- 
idence in  Italy  of  seventeen  years  has 
made  her  almost  as  familiar  with  the 
mother-tongue  of  Dante  as  with  that  of 
Shakspeare ;  and  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  Giovan  Battista  Niccoliui's  most 
celebrated  tragedy,  "Arnaldo  da  Bres- 
cia," loses  none  of  its  Italian  lustre  in 
Mrs.  Trollope's  setting  of  English  blank- 
verse. — Ah  !  we  cannot  soon  forget  the 
first  time  that  we  saw  this  same  Nicco- 
lini, the  greatest  poet  of  modern  Italy  ! 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1860,  upon  the 
memorable  inauguration  of  the  Theatre 


Niccolini,  —  ci-devant  Cocomero,  (water- 
melon,) —  when  Florence  gave  its  first 
public  reception  to  the  poet,  who  was  not 
only  Tuscan,  but  Italianissimo,  and  ren- 
dered more  than  a  passing  homage  to  his 
name  in  the  new  baptism  of  a  charming 
theatre.  Since  1821  Niccolini  had  been 
fighting  for  the  good  cause  with  pen  as 
cutting  as  Damascus  blade ;  the  goal  was 
not  reached  until  the  veteran  of  eighty- 
two,  paralyzed  in  body  and  mind,  was 
borne  into  the  presence  of  an  enthusias- 
tic audience  to  receive  its  bravos.  So 
lately  as  the  previous  year  the  Ducal 
government  had  suppressed  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Niccolini's  favor :  this  night  must 
have  atoned  for  the  persecutions  of  the 
past.  It  was  then  that  we  heard  Rossi, 
the  great  actor,  declaim  entire  scenes 
from  "  Arnold  of  Brescia";  and  though 
he  stood  before  us  as  plain  citizen  Rossi 
in  a  lustrous  suit  of  broadcloth,  the  fer- 
vor and  intensity  with  which  he  inter- 
preted the  master-thoughts  of  Niccolini 
forced  the  audience  to  see  in  him  the 
embodiment  of  the  grand  patriot-priest. 
We  have  witnessed  but  few  greater 
dramatic  performances ;  never  have  we 
been  present  at  so  impassioned  a  polit- 
ical demonstration.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  but  just  born  to  Italy,  and  Florence 
drew  a  long  breath  in  the  presence  of  a 
national  teacher.  Eighteen  months  later 
Niccolini  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon 
Italy,  and  saw  the  fulfilment  of  his  proph- 
ecies. 

We  wish  there  were  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Trollope's  translation  of  "  Arnaldo  da 
Brescia "  in  America,  that  we  might 
make  noble  extracts,  and  cause  other 
eyes  to  glisten  with  the  fire  of  its  passion. 
We  can  recall  but  one  passage,  a  speech 
made  by  Arnaldo  to  the  recreant  Pope 
Adrian.  It  is  as  strong  and  fearless  as 
was  the  monk  himself. 

"  Adrian,  thou  dost  deceive   thyself.     The 

dread 

Of  Roman  thunderbolts  is  growing  faint, 
And  Reason  slacks  the  bonds  thou  'dst  have 

eternal. 
She'll  break  them;  yet  she  is  not  well 

awake. 
Already  human  thought  so  far  rebels, 
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That  tame  it  thou  canst  not:  Christ  cries  to 

it, 

As  to  the  sick  of  old,  'Arise  and  walk  ! ' 
'T  will  trample  thee,  if  thou  precede  it  not: 
The  world  has  other  truths  than  of  the  altar, 
Nor  will  endure  a  church  which  hideth  Heav- 
en. 

Thou  wast  a  shepherd,  —  be  a  father:  men 
Are  tired  at  last  of  being  called  a  flock ; 
Too  long  have  they  stood  trembling  in  the 

path 
Smit  by  your  pastoral  staff.    Why  in  the 

name 

Of  Heaven  dost  trample  on  the  race  of  man, 
The  latest  offspring  of  the  Thought   Di- 
vine?" 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  emancipated 
Florentines  grew  wild  with  delight  when 
Rossi  declaimed  such  heresy  as  this. 

Mrs.  Trollope's  later  translations  of  the 
patriotic  poems  of  Dall'  Ongaro,  the  clev- 
er Venetian,  are  very  spirited  ;  nor  is  she 
unknown  as  an  original  poet.  "  Baby 
Beatrice,"  a  poem  inscribed  to  her  own 
fairy  child,  that  appeared  several  years 
ago  in  "  Household  Words,"  is  exceed- 
ingly charming ;  and  one  of  her  fugitive 
pieces,  having  naturally  transformed  it- 
self into  "  la  lingua  del  si"  has  ever  been 
attributed  to  her  friend  Niccolini. 

It  was  as  a  poet  that  Mrs.  Trollope,  then 
Miss  Garrow,  began  to  write, — and  indeed 
she  may  be  called  a  protegee  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  for  through  his  encour- 
agement and  instrumentality  she  first 
made  her  appearance  in  print  as  a  con- 
tributor to  Lady  Blessington's  "  Book  of 
Beauty."  There  are  few  who  remember 
the  old  lion-poet's  lines  to  Miss  Garrow, 
and  their  insertion  here  cannot  be  con- 
sidered mal-a-propos. 

"  To  THEODOSIA  GAKEOW. 

"  Unworthy  are  these  poems  of  the  lights 
That  now  run  over  them,  nor  brief  the  doubt 
In  my  own  breast  if  such  should  interrupt 
(Or  follow  so  irreverently)  the  voice 
Of  Attic  men,  of  women  such  as  thou, 
Of  sages  no  less  sage  than  heretofore, 
Of  pleaders  no  less  eloquent,  of  souls 
Tender  no  less,  or  tuneful,  or  devout 
Unvalued,  even  by  myself,  are  they, — 
Myself,  who  reared  them ;  but  a  high  com- 
mand 

Marshalled  them  in  their  station;  here  they 
are; 


Look  round ;  see  what  supports  these  para- 
sites. 

Stinted  in  growth  and  destitute  of  odor, 

They  grow  where  young  Ternissa  held  her 
guide, 

Where  Solon  awed  the  ruler;  there  they 
grow, 

Weak  as  they  are,  on  cliffs  that  few  can 
climb. 

None  to  thy  steps  are  inaccessible, 

Theodosia!  wakening  Italy  with  song 

Deeper  than  Filicaia's,  or  than  his, 

The  triple  deity  of  plastic  art. 

Mindful  of  Italy  and  thee,  fair  maid! 

I  lay  this  sear,  frail  garland  at  thy  feet." 

Mrs.  Trollope  is  still  a  young  woman, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  im- 
proved health  will  give  her  the  proper 
momentum  for  renewed  exertions  in  a 
field  where  nobly  sowing  she  may  nobly 
reap. 

Ah,  this  Villino  Trollope  is  quaintly 
fascinating,  with  its  marble  pillars,  its 
grim  men  in  armor,  starting  like  sentinels 
from  the  walls,  and  its  curiosities  greet- 
ing you  at  every  step.  The  antiquary 
revels  in  its  majolica,  its  old  Florentine 
bridal  chests  and  carved  furniture,  its 
beautiful  terra  -  cotta  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Orgagna,  its  hundred  oygetti 
of  the  Cinque  Cento.  The  bibliopole 
grows  silently  ecstatic,  as  he  sinks  quiet- 
ly into  a  mediaeval  chair  and  feasts  his 
eyes  on  a  model  library,  bubbling  over 
•with  five  thousand  rare  books,  many  won- 
derfully illuminated  and  enriched  by  cost- 
ly engravings.  To  those  who  prefer  (and 
who  does  not  ?  )  an  earnest  talk  with  the 
host  and  hostess  on  politics,  art,  religion, 
or  the  last  new  book,  there  is  the  cozy 
laisser-faire  study  where  Miss  Puss  and 
Bran,  the  honest  dog,  lie  side  by  side  on 
Christian  terms,  and  where  the  sunbeam 
Beatrice,  when  very  beaming,  will  sing  to 
you  the  canti  popolari  of  Tuscany,  like 
a  young  nightingale  in  voice,  though  with 
more  than  youthful  expression.  Here 
Anthony  Trollope  is  to  be  found,  when  he 
visits  Florence ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary  pleas- 
ure to  enjoy  simultaneously  the  philosoph- 
ic reasoning  of  Thomas  Trollope,  —  look- 
ing half  Socrates  and  half  Galileo,  — 
whom  Mrs.  Browning  was  wont  to  call 
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"  Aristides  the  Just,"  and  the  almost  boy- 
ish enthusiasm  and  impulsive  argumenta- 
tion of  Anthony  Trollope,  who  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  thoroughly  frank  and  loy- 
al Englishman.  The  unity  of  affection 
existing  between  these  brothers  is  as 
charming  as  it  is  rare. 

Then  in  spring,  when  the  soft  winds 
kiss  the  budding  foliage  and  warm  it  in- 
to bloom,  the  beautiful  terrace  of  Vil- 
lino  Trollope  is  transformed  into  a  re- 
ception-room. Opening  upon  a  garden, 
with  its  lofty  pillars,  its  tessellated  marble 
floor,  its  walls  inlaid  with  terra-cotta,  bas- 
reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  coats  -  of-  arms, 
with  here  and  there  a  niche  devoted  to 
some  antique  Madonna,  the  terrace  has 
all  the  charm  of  a  campo  santo  without 
the  chill  of  the  grave  upon  it ;  or  were  a 
few  cowled  monks  to  walk  with  folded 
arms  along  its  space,  one  might  fancy  it 
the  cloister  of  a  monastery.  And  here 
of  a  summer's  night,  burning  no  other 
lights  than  the  stars,  and  sipping  iced 
lemonade,  one  of  the  specialties  of  the 
place,  the  intimates  of  Villino  Trollope 
sit  and  talk  of  Italy's  future,  the  last 
mot  from  Paris,  and  the  last  allocution 
at  Rome. 

Many  charming  persons  have  we  met 
at  the  Villino,  the  recollection  of  whom 
is  as  bright  and  sunny  to  us  as  a  June 
day,  —  persons  whose  lives  and  motive- 
power  have  fully  convinced  us  that  the 
world  is  not  quite  as  hollow  as  it  is  rep- 
resented, and  that  all  is  not  vanity  of 
vanities.  In  one  corner  we  have  melo- 
diously wrangled,  in  a  tempo  decidedly  al- 
legro vivace,  with  enthusiastic  Mazzinians, 
who  would  say  clever,  sharp,  cruel  things 
of  Cavour,  the  man  of  all  men  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  "  the  one  man  of  three 
men  iu  all  Europe,"  according  to  Louis 
Napoleon.  Gesticulation  grew  as  ram- 
pant at  the  mention  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  was  familiarly  known  as  "  quel 
volpone"  (that  fox,)  as  it  becomes  to-day 
in  America  at  the  mention  of  Wendell 
Phillips's  name  to  one  of  the  "  Chivalry." 
Politics  run  high  in  Italy  in  these  days  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  to  have  a  pair  of 
stout  fists  shaken  in  one's  face  in  a  draw- 


ing-room for  a  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
as  much  "  out  of  order  "  as  it  would  be  on 
this  more  phlegmatic  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  fists  have  a  deep  significance  not 
dreamed  of  by  expansive  Italians.  In 
another  corner  we  have  had  many  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Dall'  Ongaro,  the  poet, 
who  is  as  quick  at  an  impromptu  as  at  a 
malediction  against  "UPapa"  and  whose 
spirited  recitations  of  his  own  patriotic 
poems  have  inspired  his  private  audien- 
ces with  a  like  enthusiasm  for  Italian  lib- 
erty. Not  unlike  Garibaldi  in  appear- 
ance, he  is  a  Mazzini  -  Garibaldian  at 
heart,  and  always  knowing  in  the  ways 
of  that  mysterious  prophet  of  the  "  Reds  " 
who  we  verily  believe  fancies  himself 
author  not  only  of  the  phrase  "  Dio  ed  il 
Popolo,"  but  of  the  reality  as  well. 
When  Mazzini  was  denied  entrance  in- 
to Tuscany  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  Governor  Ricasoli's 
decree,  came  to  Florence  incognito,  it  was 
DalP  Ongaro  who  knew  his  hiding-place, 
and  who  conferred  with  him  much  to  the 
disgust  and  mortification  of  the  Governor 
and  his  police,  who  were  outwitted  by  the 
astute  republican.  Mazzihi  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Sub  Rosa,  and  we  doubt  wheth- 
er he  could  live  an  hour,  were  it  possible 
to  fulminate  a  bull  for  the  abolition  of  in- 
trigue and  secret  societies.  Dall'  Ongaro 
was  a  co-laborer  of  Mazzini's  in  Rome  in 
'48  ;  and  when  the  downfall  of  the  Repub- 
lic forced  its  partisans  to  seek  safety  in 
exile,  he  travelled  about  Europe  with  an 
American  passport.  "  I  could  not  be  an 
Italian,"  he  said  to  us,  "  and  I  became, 
ostensibly,  the  next  best  thing,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  I  sought  shelter 
under  a  republican  flag." 

It  was  at  Villino  Trollope  that  we  first 
shook  hands  with  Colonel  Peard,  — 
" I'  Inglese  con  Garibaldi"  as  the  Italians 
used  to  call  him,  —  about  whose  exploits 
in  sharp-shooting  the  newspapers  manu- 
factured such  marvellous  stories.  Colo- 
nel Peard  assured  us  that  he  never  did 
keep  a  written  account  of  the  men  he 
killed,  for  we  were  particular  in  our  in- 
quiries on  this  interesting  subject;  but 
we  know  that  as  a  volunteer  he  fought 
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under  Garibaldi  throughout  the  Lombard 
campaign  and  followed  his  General  into 
Sicily,  where,  facing  the  enemy  most  man- 
fully, Garibaldi  promoted  him  from  the 
rank  of  Captain  to  that  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  It  is  good  to  meet  a  person  like 
Colonel  Peard,  —  to  see  a  man  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with  noble 
head  and  gray  hair  and  a  beard  that 
any  patriarch  might  envy  surmounting 
a  figure  of  fine  proportions  endowed  with 
all  the  robustness  of  healthy  maturity,  — 
to  see  intelligence  and  years  and  fine  ap- 
pearance allied  to  great  amiability  and  a 
youthful  enthusiasm  for  noble  deeds,  an 
enthusiasm  which  was  ready  to  give  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  cause  it  espoused 
from  love.  Such  a  reality  is  most  exhil- 
arating and  delightful,  a  fact  that  makes 
us  take  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of  hu- 
manity. We  value  our  photograph  of 
Colonel  Peard  almost  as  highly  as  though 
the  picturesque  poncho  and  its  owner  had 
seen  service  in  America  instead  of  Italy. 
His  battle-cry  is  ours,  —  "  Liberty  !  " 

There,  too,  we  met  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  author  of  that  admirable  book, 
"  Intuitive  Morals."  In  her  preface  to 
the  English  edition  of  Theodore  Parker's 
works,  of  which  she  is  the  editor,  Miss 
Cobbe  has  shown  herself  as  large  by  the 
beaft  as  she  is  by  the  head.  That  sun- 
ny day  in  Florence,  when  she,  one  of  a 
chosen  band,  followed  the  great  Crusader 
to  his  grave,  is  a  sad  remembrance  to  us, 
and  it  seemed  providentially  ordained 
that  the  apostle  who  had  loved  the 
man's  soul  for  so  many  years  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  man  before 
that  soul  put  on  immortality.  Great  was 
Miss  Cobbe's  interest  in  the  bust  of  The- 
odore Parker  executed  by  the  younger 
Robert  Hart  from  photographs  and  casts, 
and  which  is  without  doubt  the  best  like- 
ness of  Parker  that  has  yet  been  taken. 
Its  merits  as  a  portrait-bust  have  never 
been  appreciated,  and  the  artist,  whose 
sad  death  occurred  two  years  ago,  did 
not  live  to  realize  his  hope  of  putting  it 
into  marble.  The  clay  model  still  re- 
mains in  Florence. 

Miss  Cobbe  is  the  embodiment  of  genial 


philanthropy,  as  delightful  a  companion 
as  she  is  heroic  in  her  great  work  of  so- 
cial reform.  A  true  daughter  of  Erin, 
she  excels  as  a  raconteur,  nor  does  her 
philanthropy  confine  itself  to  the  hu- 
man race.  Italian  maltreatment  of  ani- 
mals has  almost  reduced  itself  to  a  prov- 
erb, and  often  have  we  been  witness 
to  her  righteous  indignation  at  flagrant 
cruelty  to  dumb  beasts.  Upon  expos- 
tulating one  day  with  a  coachman  who 
was  beating  his  poor  straw -fed  horse 
most  unmercifully,  the  man  replied,  with 
a  look  of  wonderment,  "  Ma,  che  vole, 
Signora  ?  non  e  Cristiano  !  "  (  But  what 
would  you  have,  Signora?  he  is  not  a 
Christian  !)  Not  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and  having  no  soul  to  save,  why  should  a 
horse  be  spared  the  whip  ?  The  reason- 
ing is  not  logical  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
yet  it  is  Italian,  and  was  delivered  in 
good  faith.  It  will  require  many  Miss 
Cobbes  to  lead  the  Italians  out  of  their 
Egypt  of  ignorance. 

It  was  at  Villino  Trollope  that  we 
first  saw  the  wonderfully  clever  author, 
George  Eliot.  She  is  a  woman  of  forty, 
perhaps,  of  large  frame  and  fair  Saxon 
coloring.  In  heaviness  of  jaw  and  height 
of  cheek  -  bone  she  greatly  resembles  a 
German  ;  nor  are  her  features  unlike 
those  of  Wordsworth,  judging  from  his 
pictures.  The  expression  of  her  face  is 
gentle  and  amiable,  while  her  manner  is 
particularly  timid  and  retiring.  In  con- 
versation Mrs.  Lewes  is  most  entertain- 
ing, and  her  interest  in  young  writers  is  a 
trait  which  immediately  takes  captive  all 
persons  of  this  class.  We  shall  not  forget 
with  what  kindness  and  earnestness  she 
addressed  a  young  girl  who  had  just  be- 
gun to  handle  a  pen,  how  frankly  she 
related  her  own  literary  experience,  and 
how  gently  she  suggested  advice.  True 
genius  is  always  allied  to  humility,  and 
in  seeing  Mrs.  Lewes  do  the  work  of  a 
wood  Samaritan  so  unobtrusively,  we 

O 

learned  to  respect  the  woman  as  much 
as  we  had  ever  admired  the  writer. 
"  For  years,"  said  she  to  us,  "  I  wrote 
reviews  because  I  knew  too  little  of 
humanity."  In  the  maturity  of  her  wis- 
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dom  this  gifted  woman  has  startled  the 
world  with  such  novels  as  "  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life,"  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  and  "  Silas  Marner,"  making 
an  era  in  English  fiction,  and  raising  her- 
self above  rivalry.  Experience  has  been 
much  to  her  :  her  men  are  men,  her  wom- 
en women,  and  long  did  English  read- 
ers rack  their  brains  to  discover  the 
sex  of  George  Eliot.  We  do  not  aver 
that  Mrs.  Lewes  has  actually  encounter- 
ed the  characters  so  vividly  portrayed 
by  her.  Genius  looks  upon  Nature,  and 
then  creates.  The  scene  in  the  pot-house 
in  "  Silas  Marner "  is  as  perfect  as  a 
Dutch  painting,  yet  the  author  never 
entered  a  pot-house.  Her  strong  phy- 
sique has  enabled  her  to  brush  against  the 
world,  and  in  thus  brushing  she  has  gath- 
ered up  the  dust,  fine  and  coarse,  out 
of  which  human  beings  great  and  small 
are  made.  It  is  a  powerful  argument  in 
the  "  Woman  Question,"  that  —  without 
going  to  France  for  George  Sand  — 
"  Adam  Bede "  and  the  wonderfully 
unique  conception  "  Paul  Ferroll "  are 
women's  work  and  yet  real.  Men  can- 
not know  women  by  knowing  men ;  and  a 
discriminating  public  will  soon  admit,  if 
it  has  not  done  so  already,  that  women 
are  quite  as  capable  of  drawing  male  por- 
traits as  men  are  of  drawing  female. 
Half  a  century  ago  a  woman  maintained 
that  genius  had  no  sex  ; — the  dawn  of  this 
truth  is  only  now  flashing  upon  the  world. 
We  know  not  whether  George  Eliot 
visited  Florence  con  intenzione,  yet  it  al- 
most seems  as  though  "  Romola  "  were 
the  product  of  that  fortnight's  sojourn. 
It  could  scarce  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eye  was  unfamiliar  with  the  tone 
of  Florentine  localities.  As  a  novel, 
"  Romola  "  is  not  likely  to  be  popular, 
however  extensively  it  may  be  read ;  but 
viewed  as  a  sketch  of  Savonarola  and  his 
times,  it  is  most  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  deep  research  and  knowledge  of 
mediaeval  life  and  manners  displayed  are 
cause  of  wonderment  to  erudite  Floren- 
tines, who  have  lived  to  learn  from  a  for- 
eigner. "  Son  rimasti"  to  use  their  own 
phraseology.  The  couleur  locale  is  mar- 


vellous; —  nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
fully real,  for  example,  than  the  scenes 
which  transpire  in  Nello's  barber's-shop. 
Her  dramatis  personce  are  not  English 
men  and  women  in  fancy-dress,  but  true 
Tuscans  who  express  themselves  after 
the  manner  of  natives.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  ex- 
ists between  "  Romola  "  and  the  previ- 
ous novels  of  George  Eliot :  they  have  lit- 
tle in  common  but  genius ;  and  genius,  we 
begin  to  think,  has  not  only  no  sex,  but 
no  nationality.  "  Romola  "  has  peopled 
the  streets  of  Florence  still  more  densely 
to  our  memory. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  newly  re- 
vived interest  in  Savonarola,  after  cen- 
turies of  apathy,  were  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Uprisings  of  peoples  and  wars  for  "  ideas  " 
have  made  such  a  market  for  martyrs  as 
was  never  before  known.  Could  we  jest 
upon  what  is  a  most  encouraging  trait  in 
present  humanity,  we  should  say  that 
martyrs  were  fashionable ;  for  even  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture  has  found  a  biogra- 
pher, and  Frenchmen  are  writing  Lives  of 
Jesus.  Yet  Orthodoxy  stigmatizes  this 
age  of  John  Browns  as  irreligious  ;  — 
rather  do  we  think  it  the  dawn  of  the 
true  faith.  It  is  to  another  habitue'  of 
Villino  Trollope,  Pasquale  Villari,  Pro- 
fessor, of  History  at  Pisa,  that  we  owe 
in  great  part  the  revival  of  Savonarola's 
memory  ;  and  it  must  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary love  for  his  noble  aspirations  that 
led  the  young  Neapolitan  exile  to  bury 
the  ten  best  years  of  his  life  in  old  Flor- 
entine libraries,  collecting  material  for  a 
full  life  of  the  friar  of  San  Marco.  So 
faithfully  has  he  done  his  work,  that  future 
writers  upon  Savonarola  will  go  to  Villa- 
ri, and  not  to  Florentine  manuscripts,  for 
their  facts.  This  history  was  published 
in  1859,  and  it  may  be  that  "Romola" 
is  the  flower  of  the  sombre  Southern 
plant.  Genius  requires  but  a  suggestion 
to  create, —  though,  indeed,  Mr.  Lewes, 
who  is  a  wonderfully  clever  man,  aufait 
in  all  things,i  from  acting  to  all  languages, 
living  and  dead,  and  from  languages  to 
natural  history,  may  have  anticipated 
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Villino  Trollope  introduced  us  to  "  Ow- 
en Meredith,"  the  poet  from  melody,— 
one  far  older  in  experience  than  in  years, 
looking  like  his  poetry,  just  so  polished 
and  graceful,  just  so  sweetly  in  tune,  just 
so  Gallic  in  taste,  and — shall  we  say  it? 
— just  so  blase!  We  doubt  whether 
Robert  Lytton,  the  diplomate,  will  ever 
realize  the  best  aspirations  of  "  Owen 
Meredith,"  the  poet.  Good  came  out  of 
Nazareth,  but  it  is  not  in  our  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  foreign  courts  can  bear  the  rare 
fruit  of  ideal  truth  and  beauty. — Then 
there  was  Blumenthal,  the  composer,  who 
talked  Buckle  in  admirable  English,  and 
played  his  own  Reveries  most  daintily, — 
Reveries  that  are  all  languor,  sighs,  and 
tears,  whose  fitting  home  is  the  boudoirs 
of  French  marquises.  Blumenthal  is  a 
Thalberg  in  small.  —  We  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  certain  clever  Oxonians, 
"  Double- Firsts,"  potential  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  A  "  Double  -  First " 
is  the  incarnation  of  Oxford,  a  master- 
piece of  Art.  All  that  he  knows  he  knows 
profoundly,  nor  does  it  require  an  Arte- 
sian bore  to  bring  that  knowledge  bub- 
bling to  the  surface.  His  mastery  over 
his  intellect  is  as  great  as  that  of  Liszt 
over  the  piano -forte,  —  it  is  a  slave  to 
do  his  bidding.  He  is  the  result  of  a 
thousand  years  of  culture.  A  "  Double- 
First  "  never  gives  way  to  enthusiasms ; 
his  heart  never  gets  into  his  head.  Im- 
pulse is  snubbed  as  though  it  were  a  poor 
relation ;  and  argument  is  carried  on  by 
clear,  acute  reason,  independent  of  feel- 
ing. Woe  unto  the  American  who  loses 
his  temper  while  duelling  mentally  with 
a  "  Double-First " !  Oxford  phlegm  will 
triumph.  Of  course  a  "  Double-First " 
is  conservative  ;  he  disbelieves  in  repub- 
lics and  universal  suffrage,  attends  the 
Established  Church,  and  won't  publicly 
deny  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  whatever 
may  be  his  very  private  opinion  of  them. 
He  writes  brilliant  articles  for  the  "  Sat- 
urday Review,"  (familiarly  known  among 
Liberals  as  the  "  Saturday  Re  viler,") 
and  ends  by  being  a  learned  and  suc- 
cessful barrister,  or  a  Gladstone,  or  both. 
Genius  will  rarely  subscribe  to  the  Thirty- 


Nine  Articles.  With  all  his  conserva- 
tism and  want  of  what  the  French  call 
effusion,  a  "  Double-First "  can  be  a  de- 
lightful companion  and  charming  man, 

—  even  to  a  democratic  American. 

We  well  remember  with  what  admir- 
ing curiosity  the  Italians  regarded  Mrs. 
Stowe  one  evening  that  she  passed  at  Vil- 
lino Trollope.  "  E  la  Signora  Stowe  f  " 

—  "  Davvero  ?"  —  "  L'  autrice  di '  Uncle 
Tom '  ?  "— "  Possibile  ?  "—were  their  oft- 
repeated  exclamations ;  for  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"    is  the   one  American  book   in 
which  Italians  are  deeply  read.    To  most 
of  them,  Byron  and  "  Uncle  Tom"  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  English  literature. 
However  poorly  informed  an  Italian  may 
be  as  regards  America  in  other  respects, 
he  has  a  very  definite  idea  of  slavery, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Stowe.     To  read  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  aloud  in  Italian  to  an  Ital- 
ian audience  is  productive  of  queer  sen- 
sations.   This  office  an  American  woman 
took  upon  herself  for  the  enlightenment 
of  some  contadine  of  Fiesole  with  whom 
she  was   staying.      She   appealed  to   a 
thoroughly  impartial  jury.     The  verdict 
would  have  been  balm  of  Gilead  to  long- 
suffering  Abolitionists.     So  admirable  an 
idea  of  justice  had  these  acute  peasant- 
women,  so  exalted  was  their  opinion  of 
America,  which  they  believed   to  be   a 
model  republic  where  all  men  were  born 
free  and  equal,  that  it  was  long  before 
the  reader  could  impress  upon  her  au- 
dience the  fact  of  the  existence  of  sla- 
very there.     When  this  fact  did  take 
root  in  their  simple  minds,  their  right- 
eous indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and, 
unlike  the  orator  of  the  Bird  o'  Free- 
dom, they  thanked  God  that  they  were 
not  Americans. 

Then But  our  recollections  are  too 

numerous  for  the  patience  of  those  who 
do  not  know  Villino  Trollope ;  and  we 
shut  up  in  our  thoughts  many  "  pictures 
beautiful  that  hang  on  Memory's  walls," 
turning  their  faces  so  that  we,  at  least, 
may  see  and  enjoy  them. 

But  ere  turning  away,  we  paiaee  before 
one  face,  now  no  longer  of  the  living, 
that  of  Mrs.  Frances  Trollope.  Knowing 
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how  thoroughly  erroneous  an  estimate 
has  been  put  upon  Mrs.  Trollope's  char- 
acter in  this  country,  we  desire  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  woman,  now  that  her 
death  has  removed  the  seal  of  silence. 

Frances  Trollope,  daughter  of  the  Rev- 
erend William  Milton,  a  fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  where  her  father  had  a 
curacy.  She  died  in  Florence,  on  the 
sixth  of  October,  1863,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-three.  In  1809  she  mar- 
ried Thomas  Anthony  Trollope,  barris- 
ter-at>law,  by  whom  she  had  six  children : 
Thomas  Adolphus,  now  of  Florence,  — 
Henry,  who  died  unmarried  at  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  in  1834,— Arthur,  who  died 
under  age,  —  Anthony,  the  well-known 
novelist,  —  Cecilia,  who  married  John 
Tilley,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Post-Office,  London,  —  and  Emily, 
who  died  under  age. 

Mr.  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope  mar- 
ried and  became  the  father  of  a  family 
as  presumptive  heir  to  the  good  estate  of 
an  uncle.  The  latter,  however,  on  be- 
coming a  widower,  unexpectedly  married 
a  second  time,  and  in  his  old  age  was 
himself  a  father.  The  sudden  change 
thus  caused  in  the  position  and  fortune 
of  Mr.  Trollope  so  materially  deranged 
his  affairs  as  to  necessitate  the  break ing- 
up  of  his  establishment  at  Harrow -on- 
the-Hill,  near  London.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Miss  Fanny  Wright  (whom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trollope  met  at  the  coun- 
try-house of  Lafayette,  when  visiting 
the  General  in  France)  persuaded  Mrs. 
Trollope  to  proceed  to  America  with  the 
hope  of  providing  a  career  for  her  second 
son,  Henry.  Miss  Wright  was  then  bent 
on  founding  an  establishment,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  cherished  principles,  at 
Nashaba,  near  Memphis,  and  the  career 
marked  out  for  Henry  Trollope  was  in 
connection  with  this  scheme,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  disappointment  to  all  the  par- 
ties concerned.  Mrs.  Trollope  afterwards 
endeavored  to  establish  her  son  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  but  these  attempts  were  ill  man- 
aged, and  consequently  proved  futile. 
Both  mother  and  son  then  returned  to 


England,  the  former  taking  with  her  a 
mass  of  memoranda  and  notes  which  she 
had  made  during  her  residence  in  the 
United  States.  These  were  shown  to 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  whose  then  recent 
work  on  America  had  encountered  bit- 
terly hostile  criticism  and  denial  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  its  statements.  Finding 
that  Mrs.  Trollope's  account  of  various 
matters  was  corroborative  of  his  own, 
Basil  Hall  for  this  reason,  as  also  from 
friendly  motives,  urged  Mrs.  Trollope  to 
bring  out  a  work  on  America.  "  The 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans " 
was  the  result,  and  so  immense  was  its 
success  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope adopted  literature  as  a  profession. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  patriots  of  thirty 
years  ago  Mrs.  Trollope  committed  the 
unp'ardonable  sin,  when  she  published  her 
book  on  America ;  and  certainly  no  coun- 
try ever  rendered  itself  more  ridiculous 
than  did  ours,  when  it  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  cries  of  indignation.  The  sen- 
sible American  of  to-day  reads  this  same 
book  and  wonders  how  his  countrymen 
lashed  themselves  into  such  a  violent 
rage.  In  her  comments  upon  America 
Mrs.  Trollope  is  certainly  frequently  at 
fault,  but  unintentionally.  She  firmly 
believed  all  that  she  wrote,  and  did  not 
romance,  as  Americans  were  wont  to  de- 
clare. When  she  finds  fault  with  the 
disgusting  practice  of  tobacco-chewing, 
assails  the  too  common  custom  of  dram- 
drinking,  and  complains  of  a  want  of 
refinement  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, she  certainly  has  the  right  on  her 
side.  "When  she  speaks  of  Jefferson's 
dictum,  "  All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,"  as  a  phrase  of  mischievous  sophis- 
try, and  refers  to  his  posthumous  works  as 
a  mass  of  mighty  mischiefs,  —  when  she 
accuses  us  of  being  drearily  cold  and  lack- 
ing enthusiasm,  and  regards  the  Ameri- 
can women  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  but  the  least  attractive, — we  may 
naturally  differ  from  her,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  tyrannize  over  her  convictions. 
That  she  bore  us  no  malice  is  the  ver- 
dict of  every  one  who  knew  her  ever  so 
slightly  ;  and  her  sons,  who  were  greatly 
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subjected  to  her  influence,  entertain  the 
kindest  and  most  friendly  sentiments  to- 
wards the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Trollope's  works,  beginning  with 
the  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Amer- 
icans," published  in.  1832,  and  ending 
with  "  Paris  and  London,"  which  appear- 
ed in  1856,  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  volumes,  all,  be  it  remembered, 
written  after  her  fiftieth  year.  Of  her 
novels  perhaps  the  most  successful  and 
widely  known  were  the  "  Vicar  of  Wre*- 
hill,"  a  violent  satire  on  the  Evangelical 
religionists,  published  in  1837,  —  "  Wid- 
ow Barnaby,"  in  1839,— and  "The  Ward 
of  Thorpe  Combe,"  in  184-7.  "  Michael 
Armstrong,"  printed  in  1 840,  was  written 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  movement  in 
favor  of  protection  to  the  factory -op- 
eratives, which  resulted  in  the  famous 
"  Ten-Hour  Bill."  The  descriptions  were 
the  fruits  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  factory  -  labor.  At  the 
time,  this  book  created  considerable  sen- 
sation. 

Two  works  of  travel  and  social  sketch- 
es, "  Paris  and  the  Parisians,"  and  "  Vi- 
enna and  the  Austrians,"  were  also  very 
extensively  read.  With  regard  to  the 
second  we  deem  it  proper  to  observe  that 
Mrs.  Trollope  suffered  herself  to  be  so 
far  dazzled  by  the  very  remarkable  cor- 
diality of  her  reception  in  the  exclusive 
society  of  Vienna,  and  by  the  flattering 
intimacy  with  which  she  was  honored  by 
Prince  Metternich  and  his  circle,  as  to 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  then  domi- 
nant Austrian  political  and  social  system 
in  a  more  favorable  light  than  was  consist- 
ent with  the  generally  liberal  tone  of 
her  sentiments  and  opinions. 

Though  late  in  becoming  an  author, 
Mrs.  Trollope  had  at  all  periods  of  her 
life  been  inclined  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  in  early  youth  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
were  Mathias,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  Dr.  Nott, 
the  Italian  scholar,  one  of  the  few  for- 
eigners who  have  been  members  of  the 
Delia  Crusca,— General  Pepe,  the  cele- 
brated defender  of  Venice,  whom  she 


knew  intimately  for  many  years,  —  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  —  and  others. 

Both  before  and  after  she  achieved 
literary  celebrity,  Mrs.  Trollope  was 
very  popular  in  society,  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  which  she  was  especially  fitted  by 
her  talents.  In  Florence  she  gathered 
around  her  persons  of  eminence,  both 
foreign  and  native,  and  her  interest  in 
men  and  things  remained  undiminish- 
ed  until  within  a  very  few  years  of  her 
death.  Even  at  an  advanced  age  her 
mind  was  ready  to  receive  new  ideas, 
and  to  deal  with  them  candidly.  We  have 
in  our  possession  letters  written  by  her 
in  '54  and  '55  on  the  much-abused  sub- 
ject of  Spiritualism,  which  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  They  are  addressed  to  an 
American  literary  gentleman  then  resi- 
dent in  Florence,  and  give  so  admirable 
an  idea  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  clearness  of 
mental  vision  and  the  universally  inquisi- 
tive tendency  of  her  mind  that  we  insert 
them  at  large. —  Dec.  21st,  1854,  Mrs. 
Trollope  writes  :  "  I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  I  am  about  to  take  an  unwar- 
rantable liberty  by  thus  intruding  on  your 
time,  but  I  must  trust  to  your  indulgence 
for  pardon.  During  the  few  minutes 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with 
you,  the  other  evening,  on  the  subject  of 
spiritual  visitations,  there  was  in  your 
conversation  a  tone  so  equally  removed 
from  enthusiasm  on  one  side  and  incre- 
dulity on  the  other  that  I  felt  more  sat- 
isfaction in  listening  to  you  than  I  have 
ever  done  when  this  subject  has  been 
the  theme.  That  so  many  thousands  of 
educated  and  intelligent  people  should 
yield  their  belief  to  so  bold  a  delusion 
as  this  must  be,  if  there  be  no  occult 
cause  at  work,  is  inconceivable.  By  oc- 
cult cause  I  mean,  of  course,  nothing  at 
all  analogous  to  hidden  trickery,  but  to  the 
interference  of  some  power  with  which 
the  earth  has  been  hitherto  unacquaint- 
ed. If  it  were  not  taking  too  great  a 
liberty,  I  would  ask  you  to  call  upon  me, 
....  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  having  your  opinion 
more  at  length  upon  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  this  most  curious  sub- 
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ject."  The  desired  interview  took  place, 
and  a  week  later  Mrs.  Trollope  return- 
ed a  pamphlet  on  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions with  the  following  note :  "  Many 
thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  kindness  in 
permitting  me  a  leisurely  perusal  of  the 
inclosed.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting document,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  read  it  without  arriving 
at  the  conviction  that  the  writer  deserves 
to  be  listened  to  with  great  attention 
and  great  confidence.  But  as  yet  I  feel 
that  we  have  no  sure  ground  under  our 
feet.  The  only  idea  that  suggests  it- 
self to  me  is  that  the  medium  is  in  a 
mesmeric  condition  ;  and  after  giving 
considerable  time  and  attention  to  these 
mysterious  mesmeric  symptoms,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  patient  liable  to  such  influ- 
ence is  in  a  diseased  state.  It  has  often 
appeared  to  me  that  the  soul  was  partial- 
ly, as  it  were,  disentangled  from  the  body. 

I  have  watched  the  sisters  (the 

well-known  patients  of  Dr.  Elliotson)  for 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  interval 
they  were  perfectly,  as  to  the  mind,  in 
an  abnormal  state,  —  not  recognizing  fa- 
ther, mother,  or  brothers,  or  remember- 
ing anything  connected  with  the  year  pre- 
ceding their  mesmeric  condition.  They 
learned  everything  which  was  submitted 
to  their  intellect  during  this  interval  with 
something  very  like  supernatural  intel- 
ligence. Emma,  another  well-known  pa- 
tient of  Dr..  Elliotson,  constantly  describ- 
ed herself,  when  in  a  mesmeric  state,  as 
'  greatly  better  than  well,'  and  this  was 
always  said  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  very  sublime  happiness,  —  but  as 
if  her  hearers  were  not  capable  of  com- 
prehending it.  I  shall  feel  very  anx- 
ious to  hear  the  results  of  your  own  ex- 
perience ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  in  a  state  of  mind  equally  unlikely 
to  mistake  truth  for  falsehood,  or  false- 
hood for  truth."  Upon  receiving  a  sec- 
ond pamphlet  treating  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mrs.  Trollope  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  The  document  you  have  sent  me,  my 
dear  Sir,  is  indeed  full  of  interest.  Had 
it  been  less  so,  I  should  not  have  retained 
it  so  long.  In  speaking  of  a  state  of 


mesmerism  as  being  one  of  disease,  I  by 
no  means  infer  that  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence is  either  the  cause  or  effect  of 
disease,  but  that  only  diseased  persons 
are  liable  to  it.  I  have  listened  to  state- 
ments from  more  than  one  physician  in  » 
great  practice  tending  very  clearly  to 
show  that  the  manifestations  of  this  semi-  « 
spiritual  state  are  never  observed  in  per- 
fectly healthy  persons.  One  gentleman 
in  large  practice  told  me  that  he  had 
almost  constantly  perceived  in  the  last 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption  a  man- 
ifest brightening  of  the  intellect;  and 
children,  at  the  moment  of  passing  from 
this  state  to  that  which  follows  it,  will 
often  (as  I  well  know)  speak  with  a  de- 
gree of  high  intelligence  that  strongly 
suggests  the  idea  that  there  are  moments 
when  the  two  conditions  touch.  That  the 
region  next  above  us  is  occupied  by  the 
souls  of  men  about  to  be  made  perfect, 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
puzzling  part  of  the  present  question  is 
this,  —  Why  do  we  get  a  dark  and  un- 
certain peep  at  this  stage  of  existence,  • 
when  philosophy  has  so  long  been  exclud- 
ed from  it  ?  and  I  am  inclined  to  say  in 
reply,  '  Be  patient  and  be  watchful,  and 
we  shall  all  know  more  anon.'"— Such  is 
the  character  of  notes  that  Mrs.  Trollope 
wrote  at  the  age  of  seventy -five. 

Mrs.  Trollope  realized  from  her  writings 
the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  but  generous  tastes  and  a  numer- 
ous family  created  as  large  a  demand  as 
there  was  supply,  and  kept  her  pen  con- 
stantly busy.  She  wrote  with  a  rapidity 
which  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by 
both  her  sons,  more  particularly  by  An- 
thony Trollope.  One  of  her  novels  was 
written  in  three  weeks ;  another  she  wrote 
at  the  bedside  of  a  son  dying  of  consump- 
tion, she  being  bound  by  contract  to 
finish  the  work  at  a  given  time.  Acting 
day  and  night  as  nurse,  the  overtasked 
mother  was  obliged  to  stimulate  her  ner- 
vous system  by  a  constant  use  of  strong 
coffee,  and  betweenwhiles  would  turn  to 
the  unfinished  novel  and  write  of  ficti- 
tious joys  and  sorrows  while  her  own 
heart  was  bleeding  for  the  beloved  son 
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dying  beside  her.  It  was  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  this  constant  taxation  of  the  brain 
that  her  intellect  was  but  a  wreck  of  its 
former  self  during  the  last  four  years  of 
her  life.  During  this  time  her  condition 
was  but  a  living  death,  though  she  was 
physically  well.  She  was  watched  over 
and  cared  for  with  the  most  unselfish  de- 
votion by  her  son  Thomas  Adolphus  and 
his  wife,  who  gave  up  all  pleasures  away 
from  home  to  be  near  their  mother.  The 
favorite  reading  in  these  last  days  was 
her  son  Anthony's  novels. 

And  Thomas  Trollope,  writing  of  his 
mother's  death,  says :  "  Though  we  have 
been  so  long  prepared  for  it,  and  though 
my  poor  dear  mother  has  been  in  fact 
dead  to  us  for  many  months  past,  and 
though  her  life,  free  from  suffering  as  it 
was,  was  such  as  those  who  loved  her 
could  not  have  wished  prolonged,  yet 
for  all  this  the  last  separation  brings  a 
pang  with  it.  She  was  as  good  and  dear 
a  mother  as  ever  man  had ;  and  few  sons 
have  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
lives  in  such  intimate  association  with 
their  mother  as  I  have  for  more  than 
thirty  years." 

This  is  a  noble  record  for  both  mother 
and  son.  To  her  children  Mrs.  Trollope 
w,as  a  providence  and  support  in  all  time 
of  sorrow  or  trouble,  —  a  cause  of  pros- 
perity, a  confidant,  a  friend,  and  a  com- 
panion. 

A  grateful  American  makes  this  hum- 
ble offering  to  her  memory  in  the  name 
of  justice. 

There  is  a  villa  too,  near  Florence, 
"  on  the  link  of  Bellosguardo,"  as  dear 
from  association  as  Villino  Trollope.  It 
has  for  a  neighbor  the  Villa  Mont'  Auto, 
where  Hawthorne  lived,  and  which  he 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  his  pen  into 
the  Monte  Bene  of  the  "  Marble  Faun." 
Not  far  off  is  the  "  tower  "  wherein  Au- 
rora Leigh  sought  peace,— and  found  it. 


The  inmate  of  this  villa  was  a  little  lady 
with  blue -black  hair  and  sparkling  jet 
eyes,  a  writer  whose  dawn  is  one  of  prom- 
ise, a  chosen  friend  of  the  noblest  and 
best,  and  on  her  terrace  the  Brownings, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  many  choice 
spirits  have  sipped  tea  while  their  eyes 
drank  in  such  a  vision  of  beauty  as  Na- 
ture and  Art  have  never  equalled  else- 
where. 

"  No  sun  could  die,  nor  yet  be  born,  unseen 
By  dwellers  at  my  villa:  morn  and  eve 
Were  magnified  before  us  in  the  pure 
Illimitable  space  and  panse  of  sky, 
Intense  as  angels'  garments  blanched  with 

God, 
Less  blue  than  radiant.     From  the   outer 

wall 
Of  the  garden  dropped  the  mystic  floating 

gray 

Of  olive-trees,  (with  interruptions  green 
From  maize  and  vine,)  until  't  was  caught 

and  torn 

On  that  abrupt  line  of  dark  cypresses 
Which  signed  the  way  to  Florence.     Beau- 
tiful 

The  city  lay  along  the  ample  vale,  — 
Cathedral,   tower  and  palace,  piazza  and 

street ; 

The  river  trailing  like  a  silver  cord 
Through  all,  and  curling  loosely,  both  be- 
fore 

And  after,  over  the  whole  stretch  of  land, 
Sown  whitely  up   and  down   its   opposite 

slopes 
With  farms  and  villas." 

What  Aurora  Leigh  saw  from  her 
tower  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  what 
Mrs.  Browning  gazed  upon  so  often  from 
the  terrace  of  Villa  Brichieri. 

Florence  without  the  Trollopes  and 
our  Lady  of  Bellosguardo  would  be  like 
bread  without  salt.  A  blessing,  then, 
upon  houses  which  have  been  spiritual 
asylums  to  many  forlorn  Americans !  —  a 
blessing  upon  their  inmates,  whose  hearts 
are  as  large  and  whose  hands  are  as 
open  as  their  minds  are  broad  and  cath- 
olic ! 
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A  TOBACCONALIAN  ODE. 

O  PLANT  divine  ! 

Not  to  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Who  sit  where  purple  sunlight  longest  lingers, 

Twining  the  bay,  weaving  with  busy  fingers 

The  amaranth  eterne  and  sprays  of  vine, 

Do  I  appeal.     Ah,  worthier  brows  than  mine 

Shall  wear  those  wreaths  !     But  thou,  O  potent  plant, 

Of  thy  broad  fronds  but  furnish  me  a  crown, 

Let  others  sing  the  yellow  corn,  the  vine, 

And  others  for  the  laurel-garland  pant, 

Content  with  my  rich  meed,  I  '11  sit  me  down, 

Nor  ask  for  fame,  nor  heroes'  high  renown, 

Nor  wine. 

And  ye,  ye  airy  sprites, 

Born  of  the  Morning's  womb,  sired  of  the  Sun, 

Who  cull  with  nice  acumen,  one  by  one, 

All  gentle  influences  from  the  air, 

And  from  within  the  earth  what  most  delights 

The  tender  roots  of  springing  plants,  whose  care 

Distils  from  gross  material  its  spirit 

To  paint  the  flower  and  give  the  fruit  its  merit, 

Apply  to  my  dull  sense  your  subtile  art ! 

When  ye,  with  nicest,  finest  skill,  had  wrought 

This  chiefest  work,  the  choicest  blessings  brought 

And  stored  them  at  its  roots,  prepared  each  part, 

Matured  the  bud,  painted  the  dainty  bloom, 

Ye  stood  and  gazed  until  the  fruit  should  come. 

Ah,  foolish  elves  ! 

Look  ye  that  yon  frail  flower  should  be  sublimed 

To  fruit  commensurate  with  all  your  power 

And  cunning  art  ?     Was  it  for  such  ye  climbed 

The  slanting  sunbeams,  coaxing  many  a  shower 

From  the  coy  clouds  ?     Ye  did  exceed  yourselves  ; 

And  as  ye  stand  and  gaze,  lo,  instantly 

The  whole  etherealized  ye  see  : 

From  topmost  golden  spray  to  lowest  root, 

The  whole  is  fruit. 

Well  have  ye  wrought,    . 

And  in  your  honor  now  shall  incense  rise. 

The  oaken  chair,  the  cheerful  blaze,  invite 

Calm  meditation,  while  the  flickering  light 

Casts  strange,  fantastic  shadows  on  the  wall, 

Where  goodly  tomes,  with  ample  lading  fraught 

Of  gold  of  wit  and  gems  of  fancy  rare, 

Poet  and  sage,  mute  witnesses  of  all, 

Smile  gently  on  me,  as,  with  sober  care, 

I  reach  the  pipe  and  thoughtfully  prepare 

The  sacrifice. 
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O  fragile  clay ! 

Erst  white  as  e'er  a  lily  of  old  Nile, 

But  now  imbrowned  and  ambered  o'er  and  through 

With  richest  tints  and  ever-deepening  hue, 

Quintessence  of  rare  essences  the  while 

Uphoarding,  as  thou  farest  day  by  day, 

Thou  mind'st  me  of  a  genial  face  I  knew. 

At  first  it  was  but  fair,  nought  but  a  face ; 

But  as  I  read  and  learned  it,  wondrous  grace 

And  beauty  marvellous  did  grow  and  grow, 

Till  every  hue  of  the  sweet  soul  did  show 

Most  beautiful  from  brow  and  lip  and  eye. 

And  thus,  O  clay, 

Child  of  the  sea-foam,  nursed  amid  the  spray, 

Thy  visage  changes,  ever  grows  more  fair 

As  the  fine  spirit  works  expression  there  ! 

Blest  be  the  tide  that  rapt  thee  from  the  roar 

And  cast  thee  on  the  far  Danubian  shore, 

And  blest  the  art  that  shaped  thee  daintily  ! 

Arid  thou,  O  fragrant  tube  attenuate  ! 

No  more  in  the  sweet-blooming  cherry-grove, 

Where  the  shy  bulbul  plaintive  mourns  her  love, 

Shalt  thou  uplift  thy  blossoms  to  the  sky, 

Or  wave  them  o'er  the  waters  rippling  by ; 

No  more  thy  fruit  shall  stud  with  jewels  red 

The  leafy  crown  thou  fashionedst  for  thy  head. 

Not  this  thy  fate. 

When  the  swart  damsel  from  thy  parent  tree 

Did  lop  thee  with  thy  fellows,  and  did  strip 

From  off  thee,  bleeding,  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom, 

And  bind  the  odorous  fagot  carefully, 

And  bear  thee  in  to  whom  should  fashion  thee 

And  set  new  fruit  of  amber  on  thy  tip, 

More  grateful  than  the  old  to  eye  and  lip, 

Ambrosial  odors  thou  didst  then  exhale, 

Leaving  thy  fragrance  in  her  tawny  bosom. 

Thou  still  dost  hold  it.     Nothing  may  avail 

To  rob  thee  of  the  odorous  memory 

Thou  sweetly  bearest  of  the  cherry-grove, 

Where  blossoms  bloom  and  lovers  tell  their  love. 

Bright  amber,  fragrant  wood,  enamelled  clay, 

Help  me  to  burn  the  incense  worthily  ! 

Thou  fire,  assist !     Promethean  fire,  unbound, 

The  azure  clouds  go  wreathing  round  and  round, 

Float  slowly  up,  then  gently  melt  away  ; 

And  in  their  circling  wreaths  I  dimly  spy 

Full  many  a  fleeting  vision's  fantasy. 

Alas  !  alas  !    . 

How  bright  soe'er  before  my  view  they  pass, 

Whether  it  be  that  Memory,  pointing  back, 

Doth  show  each  flower  along  the  devious  track 

By  which  I  came  forth  from  the  fields  of  youth,  — 
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Or  bright-robed  Hope  doth  deck  the  sober  truth 

With  many-colored  garments,  pointing  on 

To  lighter  days  and  envied  honors  won,  — 

Or  Fancy,  taking  many  a  meaner  thing, 

Doth  gild  it  o'er  with  bright  imagining,  — 

Alas !  alas ! 

Light  as  the  circling  smoke,  they  fade  and  pass, 

What  time  the  last  thin  wreath  hath  faintly  sped 

Up  from  the  embers  dying,  dying,  dead  ! 

So  earth's  best  blessings  fade  and  fleet  away,  — 

Nought  left  but  ashes,  smoke,  and  empty  clay. 

Awake,  my  soul !  't  is  time  thou  wert  awaking  ! 

For  radiant  spirits,  innocent  and  fair, 

Walking  beside  thee,  hovering  in  the  air 

Adown  the  past,  thronging  thy  future  way, 

Wait  but  thy  calling  and  the  thraldom's  breaking, 

Which,  all  unworthily,  to  sense  hath  bound  thee, 

To  bless  thy  days  and  make  the  night  around  thee 

As  bright  and  beautiful  and  fair  as  day. 

Call  thou  on  these,  my  soul,  and  fix  thee  there  ! 

Name  nought  divine  which  hath  not  godlike  in  it ; 

And  if  thou  burnest  incense,  let  it  be 

That  of  the  heart,  enkindled  thankfully ; 

And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 

Nor  let  it  poison  all  thy  sight  forever ; 

Whate'er  thou  hast  to  do  of  worth,  begin  it, 

Nor  leave  the  issue  free  to  any  doubt, 

Forgetting  never  what  thou  art,  and  never 

Whither  thou  goest,  to  the  far  Forever. 

And  then  shall  gentle  Memory,  pointing  back, 

Show  blessings  scattered  all  along  thy  track  ; 

And  bright-robed  Hope,  shaming  thy  dreams  of  youth, 

Shall  lead  thee  up  from  dreaming  to  the  truth  ; 

And  Fancy,  leaving  every  meaner  thing, 

Shall  see  fulfilled  each  bright  imagining. 

Then  shall  the  ashes  of  thy  musing  be 

Only  the  ashes  of  thy  naughtiness ; 

The  smoke,  the  remnant  of  thy  vanity 

And  thorny  passions,  which  entangled  thee 

Till  thou  didst  pray  deliverance  ;  the  clay, 

That  empty  clay  e'en,  hath  a  power  to  bless,  — 

Empty  for  that  a  gem  hath  passed  away, 

To  shine  forever  in  eternal  day. 
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'  Peace  and  good-will.' 


WHO  hath  enchanted  Goliath  ?  He 
sleeps  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  but  his 
secret  is  hid  from  the  charmer.  The 
treacherous  will  looks  abashed  on  the 
calm  of  his  slumber,  and  laments,  "  The 
thing  that  I  would  I  do  not ! " 

Now  while  the  halcyon  broods  through 
the  Sabbath-days  of  winter,  and,  looking 
from  her  nest,  sees  the  waves  of  a  sum- 
mer calm  and  brightness,  —  now  while 
» she  meditates,  with  the  eggs  under  her 
wings,  of  a  fast-approaching  time  when 
she  shall  teach  her  song  to  the  little  flock 
that 's  coming, — let  us  also  dream.  The 
thing  that  hath  been  shall  be.  Content- 
ment, peace,  and  love !  Fairy  folk  shall 
not  personate  this  blessedness  for  us. 
Who  is  your  next-door  neighbor  ?  One 
face  shines  serenely  before  me,  and  says, 
"  The  world  is  redeemed  ! "  One  voice, 
sounding  clear  through  all  discords,  has 
an  echo,  fine,  true,  and  eternal,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Seraphim's  praise. 

Therefore,  thou  blue-winged  halcyon, 
shall  I  sit  beneath  the  dead  sycamore  in 
whose  topmost  branches  thy  great  nest 
is  built,  —  finding  death  crowned  here, 
as  everywhere,  with  life ;  here  shall  be 
told  the  Christmas  tale  of  contentment, 
peace,  and  love. 

No  tremulous  tale  of  sorrow,  of  wrong 
endured  and  avenged ;  no  report  of  that 
Orthodox  anguish  which,  renouncing  the 
present,  hopes  only  by  the  hereafter ;  no 
story  of  desperate  heroic  achievement,  or 
of  long  -  suffering  patience,  or  even  of 
martyrdom's  glory.  The  sea  is  calm, 
and  the  halcyon  broods,  and  only  love 
is  eternal. 

Let  us  not  stint  thee,  as  selfishness 
must ;  nor  shame  thee  with  praise  inad- 
equate ;  nor  walk  with  shod  feet,  as  the 
base-bred,  into  thy  palaces ;  nor  as  the 
weak,  nor  as  the  wise,  who  so  often  pro- 
fane thee,  but  as  the  loving  who  love 
thee,  holy  Love,  may  we  take  thy  name 
on  our  lips,  and  lay  our  gift  on  thine 


altar  1  It  is  a  Christmas  offering,  fash- 
ioned, however  rudely,  from  an  abso- 
lute truth.  If  thou  deem  the  ointment 
precious,  when  I  break  the  unjewelled 
,  box,  I  pour  it  on  thy  feet.  Let  others 
crown,  I  would  only  refresh  thee. 

Children  play  on  this  white,  shining, 
sandy  beach,  under  the  leafless  syca- 
more ;  they  look  for  no  shade,  they  would 
find  no  shade  ;  there  is  neither  rock,  nor 
shrub,  nor  evergreen-tree,  —  nothing  but 
the  white  sand,  and  the  dead  sycamore, 
and  in  the  topmost  branches  the  halcy- 
on's great  nest. 

Is- it  not  a  place  for  children  ?  A  little 
flourish  of  imagination,  and  we  see  them, 
— Silas,  who  beats  the  drum,  and  Colum- 
bia, who  carries  the  flag,  manifest  leaders 
of  the  wild  little  company,  mermen  and 
mermaids  all ;  and  the  music  is  fit  for  the 
Siren,  and  the  beauty  would  shame  not 
Venus. 

Suppose  we  stroll  home  to  their  fa- 
thers, like  respectable  earth-keeping  crea- 
tures :  the  depths  of  human  hearts  have 
sometimes  proved  full  of  mystery  as  the 
sea ;  and  human  faces  sometimes  glisten 
with  a  majesty  of  feeling  or  of  thought 
that  reduces  ocean-splendor  to  the  subor- 
dinate part  of  a  similitude. 

There  is  Andrew,  father  of  Silas, — An- 
drew Swift,  says  the  sign.  He  dwells  in 
Salt  Lane,  you  perceive,  and  he  deals  in 
ship  -  stores,  —  a  husband  and  father  by 
no  means  living  on  sea-weed.  A  yellow- 
haired  little  man,  shrewd,  and  a  ready 
reckoner.  Of  a  serious  turn  of  mind. 
Deficient  in  self-esteem;  his  anticipa- 
tions of  the  m<5st  humble  character.  A 
sinner,  because  fearful  and  unbelieving : 
for  what  right  has  a  man  to  be  such  a 
man  as  to  inspire  himself  with  misgiv- 
in«r  ?  But  his  offences  offset  each  other : 
for,  if  he  doubted,  Andrew  was  also  obsti- 
nate. And  obstinacy  alone  led  him  into 
ventures  whose  failure  he  expected :  as 
when  he  laid  out  the  savings  of  years 
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in  the  purchase  of  goods,  wherewith  he 
opened  those  ship -stores  in  Salt  Lane. 
Ship  -  stores  !  that  sounds  well.  One 
might  suppose  I  referred  to  blocks  of 
marble-faced  buildings,  instead  of  three 
shelves,  Aree  barrels,  and  their  contents ! 
The  obstinacy  of.  Andrew  Swift  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  Men  have 
built  on  worse. 

His  opposite  neighbor  was  one  Silas 
Dexter,  a  flag-  and  banner-maker,  who ' 
went  into  business  in  Salt  Lane  some- 
time during  that  memorable  year  of  An- 
drew's venture.  Apparently  this  young 
man  was  no  better  off  than  Swift,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  at  once  established ;  but 
he  had  the  advantage  of  a  quick  imagi- 
nation and  a  sanguine  temperament ;  al- 
so the  manly  courage  to  look  at  Fortune 
with  respectful  recognition,  as  we  all  look 
at  royalty, — even  as  though  he  had  some- 
time been  presented,  —  not  with  a  snob- 
bish conceit  which  would  seem  to  defy 
her  Highness. 

Indeed,  he  was  such  a  man  as  would 
find  exhilaration  of  spirit  even  in  the  un- 
certainties of  his  position.  The  sight  of 
his  banners  waving  from  the  sign  -  post, 
showing  all  sorts  of  devices,  the  flags 
flowing  round  the  walls  of  his  shop,  en- 
livening the  little  dark  place  with  their 
many  gorgeous  colors,  sufficed  for  his  en- 
couragement. Utter  ruin  could  not  have 
ruined  the  man.  He  could  not  have 
failed  with  failure.  Some  sense  of  this 
fact  he  had,  and  he  lived  like  one  who 
has  had  his  life  insured. 

Not  a  creature  looked  upon  him  but 
was  free  to  the  good  he  might  derive.  The 
sparkling  eyes,  quick  smile,  and  man- 
ly voice,  the  active  limbs  and  generous 
heart,  seemed  at  the  service  of  every 
soul  that  breathed.  Trashy  thought  and 
base  utterance  could  not  cheat  his  soul 
of  her  integrity ;  the  vileness  of  Salt 
Lane  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

And  I  cannot  account  for  this  by  bring- 
ing his  wife  forward.  For  how  came  he 
by  this  wife,  except  by  the  excellence 
and  soundness  of  the  virtue  which  pre- 
ferred her  to  the  world,  and  made  him 


preferred  of  her  ?  Still,  you  see  the  ripe 
cherry,  one  half  full,  beautiful,  luscious, 
the  other  a  patch  of  skin  stretched  over 
the  pit,  worthless  and  sad  to  view.  This, 
but  for  his  choice  and  hers,  might  have 
served  as  an  emblem  of  Dexter. 

She  was  her  husband's  partner  in  a 
twofold  sense  :  for  it  was  DEXTER  &  Co. 
on  the  sign-board,  and  Jessie  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Company.  Of  that  woman 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  what  was  so 
gracefully  said  of  "the  fair  and  happy 
milkmaid,"  —  "  All  the  excellences  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen 
upon  her  without  her  knowledge." 

The  effect  of  these  diverse  influences, 
his  wife  Jessie  in  the  house,  and  his 
neighbor  Andrew  to  the  opposite,  kept 
the  spirit  of  Silas  Dexter  at  work  like 
a  ploughing  Pegasus.  He  was  full  of 
pranks  as  a  boy,  but  malice  found  poor 
encouragement  of  him.  Andrew  was 
his  garden,  and  he  was  Andrew's  sun  : 
he  shone  across  the  lane  with  a  bright- 
ness and  a  warmth  sufficient  to  quicken 
the  poorest  earth ;  and  the  crops  he  per- 
fected were  various,  all  of  the  kind  that 
flourish  in  heavy  soil,  but  various  and 
good.  Do  you  think  the  good  Samaritan 
could  take  the  leprosy  ? 

The  sort  of  connection  a  man  is  bound 
to  make  between  the  everlasting  spirit- 
world  and  this  transient  mortal  state 
Dexter  proved  in  his  humble  way.  I 
doubt  if  spiritualists  would  have  accepted 
his  service  as  a  medium.  He  was  neither 
profane  nor  imbecile ;  but  he  sat  at  the 
foot  of  a  ladder  the  pure  ones  could  not 
fail  to  see,  and  by  which  they  would  not 
disdain  to  descend.  If  they  chose  to 
come  his  way,  the  white  robes  would 
take  no  taint. 

Success  attended  Dexter  with  a  mod- 
est grace,  and  Swift  shared  in  the  good 
fortune.  I  do  not  say  the  profits  of  either 
shop  were  forty  millions  a  year.  "  Keep 
the  best  of  everything,"  said  Silas  to 
Andrew ;  "  don't  be  too  hard  on  'em  ; 
they  '11  come  after  they  've  found  your 
way."  And  Swift  proved  the  wisdom  of 
such  counsel,  and  tried  to  get  the  better 
of  his  grim  countenance  while  waiting 
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on  the  customers  Dexter  directed  to 
his  side  :  gradually  succeeding, — proving 
down  there  in  Salt  Lane  the  truth  of 
that  ancient  saying,  "  Art  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  Nature." 

So  these  two  men  lived  like  brothers ; 
and  if  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to 
Dexter's  jokes  and  laughter,  scarcely  less 
profitable  was  it  to  hear  Swift  praise  the 
flag-  and  banner-maker  when  he  was  out 
of  sight. 

Dexter's  popularity  had  a  varied  char- 
acter. Sea  -  captains  and  ship  -  builders, 
circus -men,  aeronauts,  politicians,  engi- 
neers, target-companies,  firemen,  the  mil- 
itary, deputies  of  all  sorts,  looked  over 
his  goods,  consulted  his  taste,  left  their 
orders.  His  interest  in  the  several  oc- 
cupations represented  by  the  men  who 
frequented  his  shop,  his  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising designs,  his  skill  and  expedition  in 
supplying  orders,  his  cheerful  speech,  and 
love  of  talk,  and  fun,  gave  the  shopman 
troops  of  "  friends."  He  could  read  the 
common  mass  of  men  at  a  glance,  and 
he  was  justifiable  in  the  devices  he  made 
use  of  in  order  to  bring  his  customers  into 
the  buying  mood :  for  what  he  said  was 
true,  —  they  could  satisfy  themselves  in 
his  store,  if  anywhere. 

Dexter  understood  himself,  and  Jessie 
understood  him :  such  folk  make  no  pre- 
tences ;  they  are  ineffably  real. 

"  Principles,  not  M«n,"  was  the  banner- 
maker's  motto.  You  might  have  seen  the 
flagon  which  it  was  painted  with  a  migh- 
ty flourish  (and  very  poor  result)  in  his 
old  shop  in  the  old  time.  That  paint- 
ing was  his  first  great  effort,  that  flag  his 
first  possession  ;  he  could  not  have  parted 
with  it,  so  he  said,  and  so  he  believed,  for 
any  sum  whatever. 

"  Principles,  not  Men" :  he  studied  that 
sentiment  in  all  his  graver  moments,  when 
he  chanced  to  be  alone  in  his  shop, — you 
may  guess  with  what  result,  moral  and 
philosophical. 

Andrew  Swift  used  to  say  to  his  wife, 
that,  when  Dexter  was  studying  his 
thoughts,  it  was  better  to  hear  him  than 
the  minister  :  and  verily  he  did  put  time- 
serving to  shame  by  the  distinct  integrity 


of  his  warm  speech,  and  his  eloquence 
of  action. 

Dexter  married  Jessie  the  day  before 
he  opened  his  flag-shop.  She  had  long 
been  employed  by  his  employer,  and 
when  she  promised  to  be  his,  she  drew 
her  earnings  from  the  bank,  antfinvested 
all  with  him.  This  was  not  prudence, 
certainly,  but  it  was  love.  Dexter  might 
have  failed  in  business  the  first  year, 
—  might  have  died,  you  know,  in  six 
months,  or  even  in  three,  as  men  do 
sometimes.  It  was  not  prudence ;  but 
Jessie  —  young  lady  determined  on  set- 
tlements !  —  Jessie  was  looking  for  life 
and  prosperity,  as  the  honest  and  ear- 
nest and  young  have  a  right  to  look  in  a 
world  God  created  and  governs.  And  if 
failure  and  death  had  in  fact  choked  the 
path  that  promised  so  fair,  clear  of  re- 
gret, free  of  reproaches,  glad  even  of  the 
losses  that  proved  how  love  had  once 
blessed  her,  she  would  have  buried  the 
dead,  and  worked  for  the  retrieval  of 
fortune. 

They  began   their  housekeeping  -  ro- 
mance back  of  the  shop   in  two  little 
rooms.    Do  you  require  the  actual  meas- 
urement ?    There  have  been  wider  walls 
that  could  contain  greatly  less. 
"  How  big  was  Alexander,  pa? 
The  people  called  him  great." 

They  considered  the  sixpences  of  their 
outlay  and  income  with  a  purpose  and  a 
spirit  that  made  a  miser  of  neither.  But 
there  was  no  delusion  indulged  about  the 
business.  Jessie  never  mistook  the  hilar- 
ity of  Silas  for  an  indication  of  incalcula- 
ble prosperity.  Silas  never  understood 
her  gravity  for  that  of  discontent  and 
envy.  They  never  spent  in  any  week 
more  than  they  earned.  They  counted 
the  cost  of  living,  and  were  therefore 
free  and  rich.  "  She  was  never  alone," 
as  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  said  of  that 
happy  milkmaid,  "  but  still  accompa- 
nied with  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and 
prayers,  but  short  ones."  And  Dexter 
loved  her  with  a  valiant  constancy  that 
spoke  volumes  for  both. 

His  days  were  spent,  according  to 
the  promise  advertised,  in  endeavors  to 
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please  the  public ;  but,  oh,  if  the  public 
that  traded  with  and  liked  to  patronize 
him,  if  the  young  lads  and  the  old  boys 
who  hung  about  his  counters,  could  have 
seen  him  when  he  shut  his  shop-door  be- 
hind him,  and  went  into  the  back-room 
where  Jfssie  and  he  devised  the  pat- 
terns, where  she  embroidered  and  lived, 
where  she  cooked  and  washed  and 
ironed,  where  she  nursed  Columbia, 
their  daughter,  one  glance  at  all  this, 
made  with  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing, would — ah!  might,  have  been 
to  some  of  them  worth  more  than  all 
Dexter's  pleasant  stories,  and  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  shop,  and  all  the  profits  the 
flag-maker  would  ever  make  by  trading. 

For  I  can  hardly  believe,  though  this 
story  be  but  of  "  common  life,"  when  I 
take  up  the  newspapers  and  glance  along 
the  items  I  am  constrained  to  doubt,  that 
such  people  as  Silas  and  Jessie  live  in 
every  house,  in  every  alley,  lane,  and 
street,  in  every  square  and  avenue,  on 
every  farm,  wherever  walls  inclose  those 
divine  temples  of 'which  Apostles  talk- 
ed as  belonging  to  God,  which  temples, 
said  they,  are  holy  !  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  Love,  void  of  fear  and  of  selfishness, 
speaks  through  all  our  domestic  policy, 
and  devises  those  curious  arrangements, 
political,  theological,  social,  whose  result 
has  approval  and  praise,  it  may  be,  in  the 
regions  of  outer  darkness. 

Dark  faces,  whose  sleekness  hides  a 
gulf  of  waters  more  dead  than  those  of 
the  dreadful  Dead  Sea,  rise  between  me 
and  the  honest,  brave  face  of  Silas,  — 
dreary  flats,  whose  wastes  are  not  fig- 
ured in  utter  barrenness  by  the  awful 
African  deserts,  where  ranks  upon  ranks 
of  women,  like  Jessie  at  least  in  love  and 
fidelity,  must  stand,  or  —  "  where  is  the 
promise  of  His  conning  ?  " 

The  daughter  of  Silas  and  Jessie  was 
called  Columbia  in  honor  of  some  val- 
iant enterprise,  nautical  or  other,  which 
charmed  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  father ; 
and  as  he  was  not  a  fighting  man  or  a 
speaking  man,  he  offered  this  modest 
comment  on  the  brilliant  event  by  way 
of  showing  his  appreciation. 


Columbia  Dexter  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  children  of  Salt  Lane  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  and  among  them  this,  that  in 
all  parades  and  processions  she  supplied 
the  banners.  Columbia's  friend  of  friends 
was  Silas,  son  of  Andrew  Swift,  —  and 
thus  we  come  among  the  children  of  the 
neighbors. 

They  were  not  dependent  on  Salt 
Lane  for  a  play-ground.  They  had  the 
Long  Wharf.  Ships  from  the  most  dis- 
tant foreign  shores  deposited  their  loads 
of  freightage  there,  and  the  children  were 
free  to  read  the  foreign  brands,  to  guess 
the  contents,  and  to  watch  the  sailors,  — 
free  to  all  brain  -  puzzling  calculations, 
and  to  clothes  -  soiling,  clothes  -  rending 
feats,  among  the  treasures  of  the  ship- 
hold  and  the  wharf:  no  mean  privileges, 
with  the  roar  of  ocean  in  their  ears,  and 
great  ships  with  their  towering  masts 
before  their  eyes.  They  had  the  wharf 
for  bustle,  confusion,  excitement,  —  and 
for  this  they  loved  it ;  but  the  beach  that 
stretched  beyond  they  had  for  quiet, 
and  there,  for  miles  and  miles,  curious 
shells  and  pretty  pebbles,  fish-bones  and 
crabs  and  sand,  sea-weed  fine  and  fair, 
and  the  old  sycamores,  the  old  dead 
trees,  in  the  tops  of  whose  white  branches 
the  halcyon  built  «its  nest.  Well  the  chil- 
dren knew  the  winter  days,  so  bright  and  . 
mild,  when  the  brave  birds  were  breed- 
ing. Well  they  knjew  when  the  young 
kingfisher  would  begin  to  make  his  royal 
progress,  with  such  safe  dignity  descend- 
ing, branch  by  branch,  until  he  could  no 
longer  resist  Nature,  but  must  dash  out  in 
a  "  fine  frenzy  "  for  the  bounding  waves  ! 

Silas  Swift,  Dexter's  namesake,  was 
a  grave,  sturdy,  somewhat  heavy-looking 
fellow,  whose  brain  teemed  with  thoughts 
and  projects  of  which  his  slow-moving 
body  offered  no  suggestion.  Whoever 
prophesied  of  them  did  so  at  his  hazard. 
Let  him  play  at  his  will,  and  the  children 
even  were  amazed.  But  this  could  not 
happen  every  day.  Set  him  at  work, 
and  the  sanguine  were  in  despair.  This 
was  because,  when  work  must  be  done,  lit 
deliberated,  and  did  the  thing  that  must 
be  ;  so  that,  while  misapprehension  fret- 
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ted  gently  sometimes  because  of  his  dul- 
ness,  he  was  preparing  for  that  which 
was  not  hoped.  Celerity  enough  when 
he  had  come  to  a  decision,  but  no  sign  or 
token  till  he  had  come  to  that. 

The  first  exercise  of  his  imagination 
trusted  to  the  inspection  of  others  was  in 
behalf  of  Columbia  Dexter,  with  intent 
to  moderate  her  grief  over  a  dead  kitten 
which  they  buried  in  the  sand  under  the 
sycamore  -  tree,  the  procession  carrying 
banners  furled  and  decorated  with  badges 
of  mourning.  Silas  made  a  monument 
then  and  there  in  the  high  noon  of  a  hal- 
cyon day :  carved  on  a  pine  board  which 
had  served  for  a  bier  was  the  face  of 
Tabby,  surrounded  with  devices  intended 
to  represent  the  duration  of  her  virtues. 
His  work  consoled  Columbia,  and  inspir- 
ed him  to  a  more  ambitious  enterprise, 
namely,  the  carving  of  the  same  in  a 
block  of  gypsum,  which  work  of  art  Dex- 
ter obtaining  sight  of  declared  that  it 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  artist,  and 
set  it  on  his  mantel-shelf  between  two 
precious  household  cards  lettered  in  gilt 
as  follows:  "  Union  is  Strength"  and 
"  Principles,  not  Men." 

I  suppose  no  children  ever  led  a  hap- 
pier life,  —  the  special  joy  of  childhood 
being  in  sport,  and  food,  and  liberty, 
and '  the  love  of  those  who  own  them. 
They  basked  in  the  sun ;  they  were  busy 
with  sport,  fretted ,  by  no  cares;  kind 
words  directed  them.  They  lived  in  the 
midst  of  illusions,  like  princes,  or  fairies, 
or  spirits,  —  like  children.  They  follow- 
ed about  with  processions,  training  in  the 
rear  of  every  train-band,  keeping  time 
with  the  march  of  the  happy  Sunday- 
schools,  when  they  had  their  celebra- 
tions. Young  Silas  could  be  trusted  with 
the  care  of  Columbia,  and  hand  in  hand, 
like  brother  and  sister,  they  went.  Es- 
pecially were  they  proud,  if  the  proces- 
sion carried  one  of  Dexter's  flags.  Silas, 
no  doubt,  had  suggested  a  point  of  the  de- 
vice, or  Columbia  had  worked  a  corner. 

When  Dexter  would  go  on  board  ship, 
or  to  some  lodge,  with  the  flags  which 
had  been  ordered  of  him,  in  anticipation 
of  voyages  and  processions,  the  children 


often  accompanied  him.  I  see  them 
walking  shyly  in  the  rear,  and  looking 
up  to  the  father  of  the  little  girl  with 
the  reverence  he  deserved.  By-and-by 
would  they  grow  wise  and  feel  ashamed 
of  this  ?  Will  you  see  the  fair  Columbia, 
whom  the  captain  pats  so  kindly  on  the 
head,  smiling  broadly  when  he  hears  her 
name,  will  you  see  her,  a  woman  grown, 
attending  her  father  on  such  errands  ? 
And  if  you  see  her  not,  will  the  reason 
be  such  as  proves  her  worthy  to  be 
old  Dexter's  daughter?  Will  you  hear 
her  saying  to  her  friends,  as  now,  "  Guess 
who  worked  those  flowers,"  while  the 
target  -  shooters  march  past,  carrying 
their  blue  silk  banner,  royal  with  red 
roses  ?  She  and  Silas  often  run  panting 
in  the  wake  of  great  processions ;  they 
would  not  for  the  world  miss  seeing  the 
wide,  fluttering  folds  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  or  it  might  be  the  conquering 
St.  George,  or  the  transparencies  they 
were  all  so  busy  ov^r  a  day  or  two  ago. 
Their  speed  will  soon  abate,  and  why  ? 

Human  beings  are  not  children  for- 
ever. Maturity  must  not  manifest  itself 
as  childhood  does.  Ah,  but  "  Principles, 
not  Men " !  Is  any  truth  involved  in 
that  beyond  what  Silas  recognizes  in  his 
trade  ?  Is  there  another  reason  which 
shall  have  power  to  make  Columbia  some 
day  stand  coolly  on  the  sidewalk,  while 
her  heart  is  beating  fast, — which  shall  in- 
duce her  to  point  out  the  mottoes  on  the 
banners,  and  the  various  devices,  to  an- 
other, without  trembling  in  the  voice  or 
tears  in  the  eye  ?  If  ever  she  shall  glide 
along  the  streets,  she  whose  early  race- 
course was  Salt  Lane,  if  ever  like  a  lady 
she  shall  walk  there,  will  it  be  at  the 
price  of  forgetfulness  of  all  this  humble 
sport  and  joy,  —  as  a  sustainer  of  feeble 
"  social  fictions,"  and  a  violator  of  the 
great  covenant  ? 

To  the  boy  and  girl  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  all  their  lives  these  relations 
should  continue,  and  this  play  go  on  ; 
but  even  to  them,  as  children,  a  question 
that  seriously  concerned  them,  and  in 
whose  discussion  they  bore  serious  part, 
arose. 
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The  old  building  Dexter  occupied  was 
becoming  unfit  for  tenants.  It  had  been 
patched  over  and  over,  until  it  was  no 
longer  safe,  and  agents  refused  to  insure 
it.  The  proprietor  accordingly  determin- 
ed to  pull  it  down. 

A  change  to  a  better  locality  had  often 
been  suggested  to  Dexter ;  but  his  invari- 
able reply  was,  that  "  people  should  n't 
try  to  run  before  they  were  able  to  walk, 
— he  was  satisfied  with  Salt  Lane  and  his 
neighbors  " :  though  of  late  he  had  made 
such  replies  with  gravity,  thinking  of  his 
daughter. 

And  now  that  the  necessity  was  fac- 
ing him,  he  met  it  like  a  man.  He  talk- 
ed the  matter  over  with  his  wife,  and  the 
claim  of  their  child  was  urgent  in  the 
heart  of  each  while  they  talked,  and  it 
could  not  have  surprised  either  when 
suddenly  their  hopes  met  in  her  benedic- 
tion. For  Columbia's  sake  they  must  find 
a  pleasant  place  for  the  new  nest,  some 
nook  where  beauty  would  be  welcome, 
and  gentle  grace,  and  quiet,  and  light, 
and  fair  colors,  and  sweet  odors  would 
be  possible ;  so  pure  and  fair  a  child 
she  seemed  to  father  Dexter,  so  did  the 
mother's  heart  desire  to  protect  her  from 
all  odious  influences  and  surroundings, 
that,  when  the  prospect  of  change  was 
before  them,  it  was  in  reference  to  her, 
as  well  as  trade,  that  the  Company  would 
make  it. 

Swift  was  taken  into  their  confidence, 
and  he  walked  with  the  pair  around  the 
streets  one  evening  to  see  the  shop  Dex- 
ter's  eyes  had  fixed  on.  It  was  a  modest 
tenement  in  a  crowded  quarter,  on  whose 
door  and  windows  "  To  Let  "  was  posted. 
Silas  had  been  out  house-hunting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  this  place  appeared  to 
meet  his  wishes ;  he  had  inquired  about 
the  rent,  it  did  not  seem  too  high  for  a 
house  so  comfortable,  and  it  was  proba- 
ble that  by  to-morrow  night  the  family 
would,  after  a  fashion,  be  settled  within 
those  walls. 

They  sat  down  on  the  door-step  and 
talked  about  the  change  with  serious 
gravity,  mindful  that  the  old  tenement 
they  were  about  to  leave  had  sheltered 


them  since  their  marriage-day,  that  they 
had  prospered  in  Salt  Lane,  and  that 
the  change  they  were  about  to  make 
would  be  attended  with  some  risk.  An- 
drew Swift  sighed  dolefully  while  Jes- 
sie or  Silas  Dexter  alluded  to  these  mat- 
ters of  past  experience :  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to,  talk  him  into  a  cheerful  mood 
again  ;  but  the  brave  pair  accomplished 
it  on  their  way  home,  when  certainly 
either  of  them  had  as  much  need  of  a 
comforter  as  'he. 

To  have  heard  them,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  no  tears  would  be  shed  when 
the  tenement  so  long  occupied  by  the 
flag-maker  should  come  down.  Old  Mor- 
tality will  not  be  hindered  in  his  thinking. 

Andrew  offered  his  son  Silas  to  as- 
sist his  neighbors  in  the  labor  of  remov- 
al, and  his  wife  came  with  her  service ; 
and  the  rest  of  Salt  Lane  was  ready  at 
the  door  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  when  it 
was  understood  that  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  lane  was  going  away  to  High  Street. 

Dexter's  face  was  unusually  bright 
while  the  work  of  packing  went  on.  He 
knew  that  for  everybody's  sake  more 
light  than  usual  must  be  diffused  by  him 
that  day.  You  know  how  it  is  that  the 
brave  win  the  notable  victories,  when 
their  troops  have  fallen  back  in  despair, 
and  would  fain  beat  a  retreat.  It  is 
the  living  voice  and  the  flashing  eye, 
the  courage  and  the  will.  What  is  he, 
indeed,  that  he  should  surrender, — above 
all,  in  the  worst  extremity  ? 

How  is  death  even  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory, when  the  beleaguered  spirit  dashes 
across  the  breach,  and,  unarmed,  possess- 
es life ! 

Dexter  told  Andrew  Swift  that  Silas 
was  worth  a  dozen  draymen,  and  in  truth 
he  was,  that  day ;  for  he,  and  every  one, 
were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  leader. 
Courage !  at  least  for  that  day,  though 
they  dared  not  look  beyond  it. 

Thus  these  people  went  to  High  Street : 
into  the  house  with  many  rooms,  four  at 
least  ;  into  the  rooms  with  many  win- 
dows, and  high  ceilings,  which  you  could 
not  touch  with  your  uplifted  hand,  — 
rooms  whose  walls  were  papered,  and 
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whose  floors  should  have  carpets,  for 
Dexter  said  the  house  was  leased  for  ten 
years,  and  they  would  make  their  home 
comfortable.  What  ample  scope  they 
had  !  Many  a  fancy  they  had  checked 
before  it  became  a  wish  in  the  old  quar- 
ters, they  were  so  cramped  there,  though 
never  in  danger  of  suffocation.  Heaven 
knows.  Grandly  the  great  arch  lifted 
over  the  old  moss-grown  roof.  But  now 
they  need  stifle  no  fancy  of  all  that 
should  come  to  them ;  there  was  room  in 
the  house,  and  behind  it,  —  yes,  a  strip 
of  ground  in  the  rear,  and  against  the 
brick  wall  an  apricot-tree  and  a  grape- 
vine !  Very  Garden  of  Eden  :  was  it  big 
enough  for  the  Serpent  ? 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  happy  family 
while  they  talked  over  their  possessions. 

Over  the  shop,  fronting  the  street,  was 
a  large  apartment,  by  common  consent  to 
be  used  for  parlor  and  show-room :  young 
Swift  was  to  decorate  this,  Dexter  said, 
Columbia  should  be  his  helper,  and  he 
and  his  wife  would  criticize  the  result. 
Dexter  talked  with  a  purpose  when  he 
made  these  arrangements,  but  he  kept 
the  purpose  secret  until  the  work  was 
done. 

In  the  three  windows  ornamental  flags 
f  were  hung,  which  should  serve  for  signs 
*  from  the  street :  this  was  young  Swift's 
design.  In  the  middle  window,  Columbia 
responded,  should  be  the  George  Wash- 
ington flag.  Yes,  and  to  the  left  La- 
fayette, with  Franklin  for  the  right. 
Even  so.  Then  above  the  middle  win- 
dow they  secured  the  gilded  American 
eagle.  Oh,  the  harmony  that  prevailed 
among  the  young  decorators  ! 

Then  "  Principles,  not  Men  "  remained 
to  be  disposed  of.  They  did  it  in  such 
.  a  way  that  the  gilded  motto  shone  on  the 
white  wall.  The  mantel  was  a  master- 
piece of  arrangement,  and  solely  after 
Columbia's  suggestions.  There  was  the 
monumental  cat  for  a  centre-piece,  with 
the  more  recent  creations  of  Silas  Swift 
for  immediate  surroundings,  and  a  ban- 
ner at  either  end  floating  from  the  shelf. 

You  can  imagine,  if  your  imagination 
is  genial  and  kindly,  how  very  queer  and 
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fanciful  the  room  looked  with  these  dec- 
orations ;  and  the  gentle  heart  will  under- 
stand the  loving  humility,  the  pleasure, 
with  which  Jessie  surveyed  all,  when  the 
children's  work  was  done. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  when  Dexter 
came  up,  sent  by  Silas  for  an  opinion, 
while  the  latter  kept  the  shop.  At  first 
he  laughed  a  little,  and  exclaimed,  while 
he  walked  about;  then  Jessie  turned 
away,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
brush  the  tears  from  his  eyes  unobserved  ; 
but  presently  she  began  to  circle  round 
him,  unconsciously  it  seemed,  till  she  stood 
close  beside  him ;  then  he  took  her  hand 
and  held  it,  and  she  knew  what  he  was 
thinking,  and  that  he  was  proud  and 
happy. 

"  It  beats  all ! "  he  said  more  than  once. 
And  Columbia  was  talking  of  Silas,  show- 
ing his  work,  and  repeating  his  words, 
till  Dexter  broke  out,  — 

"  We  must  keep  Silas  !  We  can't  get 
along  without  Silas !  He  must  n't  go 
back  to  Salt  Lane.  I  '11  teach  him  busi- 
ness in  High  Street." 

And  the  father  did  not  seem  to  notice 
when  his  child  slipped  away  down  the 
stairs,  to  the  shop,  to  the  lad,  who  was 
thinking  rather  sadly,  that,  now  his  work 
was  done,  .there  was  no  more  chance  for 
him  here  :  she  had  come  to  make  him 
smile  as  much  by  her  own  delight  as  by 
his  satisfaction. 

But  all  this  excitement  must  pass  off. 
And  in  spite  of  the  general  gladness 
and  gratulation,  probably  a  more  lone- 
ly, homesick  party  could  not  have  been 
easily  found  than  the  Dexter  family  ill 
their  new  home. 

Dexter  could  not  reproach  himself  for 
his  removal,  as  he  thought  the  matter 
seriously  over.  It  was  a  forced  remov- 
al, and  certainly  he  would  have  been 
without  excuse,  had  he  gone  into  worse 
quarters  instead  of  better,  since  better 
he  could  afford.  It  was  not  extravagance, 
but  homesickness,  that  tormented  him. 

He  was  too  generous,  when  all  was 
done,  to  torment  his  wife  with  such  mis- 
givings as  he  had  ;  and  erelong  the  trou- 
ble, for  want  of  nursing,  died,  as  most  of 
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this  life's  troubles  will,  after  their  shabby 
fashion.  But,  indeed,  how  can  they  help 
it  ?  that,  too,  is  the  will  of  Nature. 

And  was  not  Dexter  himself,  in  the 
new  neighborhood  as  in  the  old  ?  His 
customers  were  still  of  the  same  class. 
But  his  surroundings  were  of  a  superior 
character,  —  there  was  a  better  atmos- 
phere prevailing  in  High  Street,  and 
more  light  in  his  house.  He  did  not 
love  darkness  better. 

Pretty  and  well-dressed  women  were 
to  be  seen  in  High  Street,  and  they  nev- 
er, except  by  mistake  or  disaster,  wander- 
ed through  Salt  Lane.  Standing  in  his 
door,  and  observing  them  according  to  his 
thoughtful  fashion,  Dexter  remembered 
that  his  daughter  was  growing  rapidly  in- 
to a  tall,  handsome  girl,  and  foresaw  that 
she  could  not  always  be  a  child.  He 
saw  young  misses  going  past  with  their 
school-books  in  their  hands,  and  if  he 
followed  them  with  his  eyes  as  far  as 
eyes  could  follow,  it  was  not  for  any  rea- 
son save  such  as  should  have  made  them 
love  and  trust  the  man.  He  was  think- 
ing so  seriously  about  his  daughter,  up- 
stairs at  work  with  her  mother,  embroid- 
ering scarfs  and  banners. 

He  had  only  Columbia.  She  learned 
fast,  when  she  went  with  Silas  Swift  to 
the  school  in  Salt  Lane,  —  so  they  all 
said,  and  he  knew  she  was  fond  of  her 
book.  He  had  no  ambition  to  make  a 
lady  of  Columbia,  —  oh,  no  !  But  he  was 
looking  forward,  according  to  his  nature, 
and  —  who  could  tell  what  future  might 
wait  on  her  ?  He  based  his  expecta- 
tions for  his  child  on  his  own  experience. 
Neither  he  nor  Jessie  had  ever  looked 
for  such  good  fortune  as  they  had  ;  and 
a  step  farther,  must  it  not  be  a  step  high- 
er, and  accordingly  new  prospects  ? 

Prophecy  is  unceasing.  In  what  does 
the  prescience  of  love  differ  from  inspi- 
ration ? 

One  morning  Dexter  was  sent  for 
by  the  principal  of  the  seminary  of  the 
town,  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  her 
school-room  preparatory  to  the  examina- 
tion and  exhibition  of  her  pupils. 

While  at  work  there,  aided  by  Silas 


Swift,  who  was  now  his  assistant  in  busi- 
ness, and  notable  for  his  skill  as  a  design- 
er and  painter  of  transparencies,  and 
whatsoever  in  that  line  was  desired  for 
public  festivities,  processions,  illumina- 
tions, and  general  jubilation  of  any  char- 
acter,— while  at  work  in 'the  great  school- 
room, Mr.  Dexter  was  unusually  silent. 

This  was  no  occasion  for,  there  was 
no  need  of,  much  speaking  or  of  mer- 
riment. It  was  not  expected  of  him. 
He  was  not  dealing  with,  while  he  work- 
ed for,  others  now,  but  he  was  dealt 
with  constantly,  to  an  extent  that  con- 
founded and  embarrassed  him.  Be  did 
not  make  the  demonstrations  people 
sometimes  do  in  such  a  case,  but  was 
silent,  and  half  sad.  Everything  that 
passed  before  him  he  saw,  it  made  an 
impression  rapid  and  deep  on  his  mind. 
The  pictures  drawn  and  painted  by  the 
pupils,  and  hung  around  the  walls  for 
exhibition,  the  pupils  themselves,  passing 
in  and  out,  —  girls  of  all  ages,  ladies  to 
look  at,  all  of  them, — suggested  anew  the 
question,  Why  should  his  daughter  be 
shut  off  from  the  privileges ,  of  these  ? 
He  felt  ashamed  when  he  asked.  Yet 
the  question  would  Tie  answered;  and 
without  palliation,  self-excusing,  or  re- 
tort, he  meditated. 

Finally  he  said  to  Silas  Swift,  whc 
worked  with  him  in  silence  broken  only 
by  question  and  answer  that  referred 
merely  to  their  business,  — 

"  Look !  "  —  and  his  eyes  followed  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  hunting  for 
several  minutes  among  the  desks  for  a 
book. 

The  youth  obeyed,  —  he  looked,  but 
seemed  not  to  understand  the  flag-maker 
as  quickly  or  as  clearly  as  was  expected 
of  him. 

"  Columby,"  said  Dexter,  with  a  wink 
and  a  nod,  that  to  his  mind  expressed 
everything. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Silas,  as  if  he  under- 
stood. 

His  penetration  was  not  put  to  further 
proof.  The  mere  supposition  of  his  appre- 
hension satisfied  his  employer,  who  could 
now  go  on  without  embarrassment. 
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"  She  ought  to  come  to  school,"  said 
Dexter. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Silas,  with  surprise 
sufficient  to  convince  the  father  that  the 
young  man  had  not  attempted  to  prac- 
tise a  deceit. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dexter,  "  she  ought,  she 
's  old  enough,"  —  as  if  that  were  all  he 
had  been  waiting  for. 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Silas  Swift, 
with  a  decision  encouraging  to  hear,  and 
final  as  to  influence. 

"  You  do  ?  Yes,  I  ought  to  afford  it, 
if  I  lived  on  a  crust  to  manage  the  bills. 
Why  not  ?  What'  's  the  difference  'twixt 
her  and  the  rest,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  She  could  beat  the  whole  batch  at 
her  books,"  said  Silas,  not  doubting  that 
he  spoke  with  moderation. 

"  Pretty  quick,  was  n't  she  ?  "  said 
the  pleased  father.  "  Yes,  I  know  Co- 
lumby  ! " 

"  And  she  deserves  it."         :     ,  >A. 
"  Deserves !      You  don't  think  I  Ve 
been  waiting  to  find  that  out !     Well, 
Sir,  put  it  that  way,  I  say,  Yes,  she  does 
deserve  it." 

Dexter  and  young  Swift,  having  spok- 
en thus  far,  thought  on  in  their  several 
directions,  with  serious,  steady,  strong, 
far-reaching  looks  into  the  future. 

Thus  it  was  that  Columbia  Dexter 
took  her  place  in  the  great  school,  where 
girls,  it  was  said,  were  regarded  and 
taught  as  responsible  human  beings. 

Silas  Swift  looked  so  grave,  whenever 
the  families  mentioned  Dexter's  resolu- 
tion, that  Columbia,  who  had  made  him 
repeat  already  many  times  his  reflections 
and  observations  in  the  school-room  that 
day  when  he  and  her  father  were  employ- 
ed in  its'  decoration,  said  to  him  one 
morning,  when  they  happened  to  be 
alone  together,  — 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  don't  think  well  of 
what  we  're  going  to  do." 

Whereupon  he,  somewhat  proudly  for 
him,  answered, — 

"  I  told  your  father,  when  he  asked  me, 
what  I  thought,  before  he  had  made  up 
his  mind." 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  asked, — 


though  she  could  have  guessed  correctly, 
had  he  insisted  upon  it,  but  Silas  was  not 
in  the  mood. 

"  I  said  it  should  be  done,"  he  answer- 
ed, seriously. 

"  I  should  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  but  right." 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  solemn  ?  " 

"  You  're  going  away  from  us." 

Her  hand  was  lying  quietly  in  his, 
when  she  answered,  — 

"  Going  away  ?  I  shall  see  you  three 
times  every  day.  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
,  "  When  there  was  your  father  and 
mother  and  me,  '  us  four,  and  no  more,' 
there  were  not  dozens  to  think  about. 
You  '11  have  dozens  now." 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  pleasant,"  she 
said,  looking  away,  that  he  should  not 
see  how  bright  her  eyes  were,  when  his 
were  so  grave. 

"  I  hope  they  will.  And  I  'm  sure 
of  it.  Never  fear.  I  suppose,  too,  they 
must  make  you  like  themselves,  some 
ways.  I  'd  be  glad,  if  I  thought  you  'd 
make  any  of  them  like  you." 

"  How  's  that  ?  "  she  asked,  half  laugh- 
ing, but  she  trembled  as  well.  What 
would  honest  Silas  say  next,  he  was 
making  such  a  very  grave  business  out 
of  this  school-going  ?  . 

' '  True, — modest, — sensible, — respect- 
ful, —  a  lady,  ten  times  more  than  those 
they  make  up  so  fine,"  said  he,  slowly. 
And  still  he  held  her  hand  as  quietly  as 
if  it  did  not  thrill  with  quickening  puls- 
es ;  and  his  speech  and  composure  show- 
ed what  power  of  self-control  the  young 
man  had,  —  for  he  was  fearful  when  he 
looked  forward,  anticipating  the  change 
this  year  might  bring  to  pass  in  and  for 
Columbia  Dexter. 

But  Dexter  and  Company  looked  for- 
ward with  no  forebodings,  when  they 
bought  the  needful  school-books,  and  saw 
their  daughter  fairly  occupied  with  them. 
They  had  not  been  ashamed  to  reveal 
their  hopes  and  fears  to  the  principal. 
She  really  listened  in  a  way  that  made 
them  love  her,  you  will  know  how,  —  as 
if  she  had  the  interest  of  the  girl  at 
heart,  —  as  though  she  would  not  deal  so 
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sacrilegiously  with  their,  dear  child  as  to 
paste  a  few  flashing  ornaments  upon  her, 
worthless  as  dead  fish-scales,  and  swear 
she  was  covered  with  pearls.  Honest 
and  loving  sponsors !  virtuous,  confiding 
parents  !  they  were  ready  to  promise  for 
Columbia ;  she  went  from  their  hands 
a  pure,  industrious,  obedient  girl,  only 
fourteen  ;  they  were  sure  she  would  take 
pride  in  making  good  all  deficiencies 
of  her  past  education.  And  the  woman 
promised  in  turn,  —  chiefly  thinking,  I  in- 
fer, that  here  at  least  were  responsible 
paymasters.  Why  not  ?  She  taught  for 
a  living.  Only  we  never  like  to  suppose 
that  poets  sing  merely  for  money,  or  that 
kings  reign  for  the  sake  of  the  crown ;  we 
do  not  imagine  a  statesman  delights  in  his 
martyrdom  for  eight  dollars  a  day.  I 
know  one  woman  who  teaches  because  it 
is  her  vocation  ;  she  loves  the  work  God 
allows  her.  But  even  the  worst  school 
that  's  used  as  a  hot-bed  could  not  have 
ruined  a  plant  like  this  bearing  the  Dex- 
ter label. 

Thus  this  great  fact  of  the  flag-mak- 
ers' married  life  transpired,  —  their  child 
went  to  school  with  the  children  of  gen- 
tlemen. Dexter  could  tell  that  figure 
among  dozens  of  girls ;  under  one  mod- 
est bonnet  was  a  young  face  with  brown 
eyes  and  brown  hair,  a  fair,  sweet  coun- 
tenance, which  he  loved  with  a  love  we 
will  not  dwell  upon.  In  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, as  in  the  sacred  temple,  is  always 
a  place  hid  from  the  eyes  and  the  feet  of 
the  congregation.  We  may  be  all  Gen- 
tiles here. 

Like  responsible  sentinels,  Dexter  and 
Jessie  stood  at  their  post.  Like  debtors 
to  the  great  universe,  they  made  their 
calling  sure.  They  were  living  thus 
peacefully  while  nations  went  to  war, 
while  panics  taught  the  people  it  was 
not  beneath  their  wisdom  to  look  to  the 
foundations  they  built  their  pride  upon, 
—  thus,  while  great  world  -  events  were 
going  on  that  must  concern  every  soul 
under  the  whole  heaven.  But  never  shall 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  multitude ;  and 
was  it  not,  is  it  not,  of  incalculable  im- 
portance that  mortals  by  their  own  fire- 


sides should  learn  to  believe  in  peace  and 
good-will, — else  how  shall  come  the  uni- 
versal harmony  ? 

Therefore  I  dwell  thus  on  Dexter's 
humble  fortunes.  Let  us  not  fear  too 
much  reverence,  too  patient  observation  ; 
every  living  creature  is  one  other  evi- 
dence, speaking  his  yea  or  nay,  —  by 
joy  or  sorrow,  shame  or  honor,  testify- 
ing to  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 

Sometime  during  the  last  six  months 
of  Columbia's  second  year  at  the  semina- 
ry among  the  books  and  new  associates, 
Silas  Swift  had  some  strange  secret  ex- 
periences, which  came  to  their  inevita- 
ble expression  when  he  told  Mr.  Dex- 
ter that  he  must  leave  his  service.  He 
perceived,  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
spend  life  in  a  shop,  —  he  must  have 
other  employment.  He  hinted  about  the 
sea,  but  on  that  subject  was  not  clear ; 
but  he  was  clear  in  this,  —  tired  of  his 
life,  sick,  and  knew  not  the  physician. 
Was  a  serpent  distilling  poison  under  the 
apricot-tree  ? 

Dexter  was  amazed.  Silas  anticipat- 
ed everything  he  said,  —  was  prepared  to 
answer  all ;  and  he  answered  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  the  flag  -  maker  some- 
thing instant  and  effective  must  be  done. 
He  talked  the  matter  over  accordingly 
with  Andrew  Swift,  and  the  two  men 
were  at  their  wits'  end  ;  they  did  not 
understand,  and  knew  not  what  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  case,  so  desperate  it  seem- 
ed. But  Jessie  said,  "  Take  him  in  for  a 
partner,  Silas.  Let  him  stand  for  Com- 
pany. You  and  I  are  one  ;  so  the  sign, 
as  it  goes,  is  a  fib,  you  know." 

The  two  men  looked  at  Jessie  as  if  she 
had  been  an  oracle.  This  very  promo- 
tion of  their  son  had  long  seemed  to  Swift 
and  his  wife  the  most  desirable  issue  of 
all  their  expectations ;  but  they  had  not 
thought  to  look  for  it  these  many  years. 
However,  Andrew  was  ready  to  pay 
down,  any  day,  whatever  sum  Silas  Dex- 
ter should  specify  in  order  that  his  son 
might  be  admitted  to  equal  partnership. 

So  they  waited  together  till  young 
Swift  came  into  the  little  room  back  of 
the  shop,  where  they  were  all  looking  for 
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him.  They  laid  their  plan  before  him. 
What  could  he  do  ?  Neither  explain  him- 
self, nor  yet  defy  them  all.  He  surren- 
dered; and  the  next  day  the  old  sign, 
DEXTER  &  Co.,  meant  what  it  had  not 
meant  the  day  before.  The  word  of  any 
one  of  these  people  was  as  good  as  a 
bond  to  the  others  ;  therefore  no  papers 
of  agreement  were  made  out,  but  An- 
drew paid  down  the  money,  because  that 
was  his  way  of  satisfying  himself,  —  and 
son  Silas  was  now  a  partner. 

Everybody  concerned  was  so  well 
pleased  with  this  arrangement,  that  he 
whose  pleasure  in  it  was  specially  desired 
had  not  the  heart  to  speak  his  mind,  or 
to  resolve  further  than  that  he  would  do 
his  duty.  Indeed,  he  soon  began  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  satisfied. 

Young  Silas  thought  he  saw  good  rea- 
son for  bringing  forward  his  partner's 
motto  into  fresh  conspicuity  in  these  days : 
he  believed  in  that  motto,  he  purposed 
to  work  by  it,  but  it  was  not  merely  his 
policy  to  give  his  faith  manifestation. 
He  made  several  efforts,  after  his  own 
odd,  original  style,  to  impress  the  pretty 
Columbia  with  the  significance  of  that 
sentiment.  Often  his  talk  with  the  young 
lady  had  the  gravity  and  weight  of  a 
moral  essay,  and  she  took  it  well,  —  was 
not  impatient,  —  would  answer  him  as  a 
child,  "  I  know  it  is  so,  Silas,"  —  did  not 
imagine  how  much  these  very  lectures 
cost  him,  or  that  he  delivered  them  with 
as  much  inward  composure  as  an  orator 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  where  the  awful  rocks 
and  depths  gave  echo  to  his  utterance. 

Why  should  lie  so  much  disturb  him- 
self on  her  account  ?  —  she  was  so  studi- 
ous, so  blameless,  what  great  need  of  this 
oversight  he  was  exercising  continually  ? 

Young  Alexander,  now  Midshipman 
Alexander,  once  a  cabin-boy,  promoted 
step  by  step  on  the  score  of  actual  merit 
and  brave  service  performed, — Midship- 
man Alexander,  son  of  an  old  sailor's  old 
•widow,  who  lived  in  Salt  Lane,  to  whom 
Andrew  Swift  and  Silas  Dexter  and  oth- 
er well-disposed  men  had  lent  a  helping 
hand  when  poverty  had  brought  her  to 


some  desperate  strait,— this  young  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  coming  home  once 
in  every  three  years  since  his  twelfth 
birthday,  and  who  in  the  course  of  many 
years  of  voyages  came  to  look  on  Dex- 
ter's  house  as  his  home  on  land,  after 
his  mother  died,— he  interfered  with  the 
peace  of  Silas  Swift. 

He  returned  from  service,  after  every 
voyage,  a  taller,  stronger,  nobler,  wiser, 
handsomer  man.  He  had  a  career  open 
before  him  ;  he  could  not  fail  of  honor- 
able fortune.  Every  inch  a  hero  Alex- 
ander looked,  and  was  ;  nobody  ever 
tired  of  hearing  his  adventures ;  no  one 
grew  unbelieving,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
future, —  all  things  seemed  so  possible  to 
him  ;  and  then  he  was  really  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  demon  of  vanity,  the  ill- 
shaped  evil  monster,  but  was  straight- 
forward, and  earnest,  and  determined, 
and  capable. 

And  Dexter,  any  one  could  see,  was 
growing  dreadfully  proud  of  his  Columbia. 

Silas  Swift  felt  the  sands  moving  under 
his  feet.  He  dared  not  build  on  a  foun- 
dation so  insecure.  But,  oh,  he  wished 
himself  away  from  High  Street,  ten 
thousand,  thousand  miles !  He  fell  into 
dreaming  moods  that  did  not  leave  him 
satisfied  and  cheerful.  Surely,  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  had  other  circum- 
stances than  these  which  kept  him  to 
a  life  so  dull,  under  skies  so  leaden. 
Alas !  the  waving  of  the  banners  did  not 
any  more  uplift  him,  leading  him  on  as  a 
good  soldier  to  battles  and  victories.  He 
tried  to  get  the  better  of  himself,—  after 
the  last  visit  of  this  Alexander,  he  was 
tolerably  successful;  he  studied  hard, 
ambitious  to  keep  at  least  on  an  equality 
of  learning  with  Columbia,— and  he  went 
far  ahead  of  her,  for  certain  desperate 
reasons.  But  when  Dexter  began  to 
treat  him  with  profound  respect,  as  a  man 
of  learning  should  be  treated,  according 
to  his  notions,  the  poor  young  fellow, 
mortified  and  miserable,  put  away  his 
books,  and  loathed  his  false  position. 

The  old  time  to  which  through  all 
prosperity  Silas  clung  with  fond  fears, 
the  dear  old  time  was  all  over,  he  said  to 
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himself  one  day,  when  Columbia  called 
him  up  into  the  parlor,  clapping  her  hands 
for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  a  signal 
he  well  understood,  and  was  proud  to  un- 
derstand, —  when  she  asked  him  to  bring 
the  step-ladder,  and  to  help  her,  for  the 
curtains  must  come  down  from  the  show- 
room, it  was  going  to  be  a  parlor  now, 
and  no  show-room  again  forever.  With 
heavy  misgivings,  with  a  feeling  that  they 
were  hard  on  to  "  the  parting  of  the 
ways,"  Silas  obeyed  her. 

Even  so,  according  to  her  will  was 
it  that  the  drapery,  the  flags  rich  in  pa- 
triotic portraiture,  the  Washington,  the 
Franklin,  and  the  Lafayette,  must  come 
down.  Some  pictures  she  had  painted, 
some  sketches  she  had  made,  were  to 
take  their  place  :  her  father  had  insist- 
ed on  having  them  framed,  and  now  they 
should  hang  on  the  walls. 

He  assisted  Columbia  without  a  word 
of  comment.  Now  the  room,  she  said, 
would  no  longer  look  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able. There  would  be  less  dust  to  dis- 
tract one  on  the  walls.  But  Silas,  the 
stickler  for  old  things,  thought  jealously, 
"There  's  always  a  reason  ready  to  ex- 
cuse every  change.  It  's  pride  that  's  to 
pay  now,  —  she  's  getting  ashamed  of  the 
shop." 

And  he  remembered  the  queer  look 
Alexander  had  cast  around  him  the  last 
time  he  entered  that  room  ;  and  he 
knew  that  this  same  Alexander  was  now 
expected  home  daily. 

This  was  the  rock,  then,  against  which 
the  sturdy  craft  of  Silas  was  destined  to 
strike  and  go  to  pieces !  This  was  the 
whirlpool  which  should  uproot  the  fair- 
est tree  and  swing  it  to  final  ingulfing! 
Dark  foreboding  !  sad  fear  !  his  heart 
was  so  concerned  about  Columbia  Dex- 
ter. Alas  for  the  halcyon  days !  it  was 
winter  indeed,  but  a  winter  worthy  of 
Labrador. 

So. much  she  rejoiced  in  this  midship- 
man's advancement,  so  proud  of  it  she 
seemed, —  she  was  so  bold  in  prophecy 
where  he  was  concerned,  so  manifestly 
fitted  to  appreciate  a  hero's  career, —  she 
could  talk  so  long  about  him  without 


ever  suspecting  that  the  theme  might 
please  another  less,  —  there  was  but  one 
end  likely,  or  desirable,  for  all  this. 

Then  Alexander  came.  And  his  pop- 
ularity waxed,  instead  of  waning.  So 
Silas  at  last  gravely  said  to  himself,  after 
his  sensible,  moderate  manner  of  dealing 
with  that  unhappy  person,  "  If  she  and 
the  young  man  were  only  married  and 
settled,  there  the  business  would  end ;  he 
should  no  longer  be  distracted,  as  he  did 
not  deny  he  had  long  been,  on  her  ac- 
count." That  admission  was  fatal.  It 
compelled  him  to  ask  himself  sharply  why 
he  should  be  distracted.  "  What  business 
was  this  of  his  ?  Did  he  not,  above  all 
things,  desire  that  Columbia  should  be 
happy  ?  Must  she  not  be  the  best  judge 
of  what  could  make  her  happiness  ?  " 
He  tried  to  deal  honestly  with  himself. 

This  endeavor  led  him  to  remark  one 
morning  to  Columbia,  — 

"  You  and  Alexander  seem  to  be  get- 
ting on  finely." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  she,  —  "  of  course." 

"  I  hope  you  always  will,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  tragic  vehemence  of  wish. 

"  Thank  you,  Silas ;  we  shall,  I  think," 
she  replied,  with  such  an  excess  of  grati- 
tude, so  he  deemed  it,  that  the  poor  fel- 
low attempted  no  more. 

All  that  day  he  thought  and  thought ; 
and  at  night  Silas  Swift  looked  back  from 
a  corner  of  High  Street  at  a  building 
over  whose  door  a  flag  was  waving,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  I  was  born  as  free  as 
others,"— and  he  walked  on  silently,  with 
himself  for  his  dismal  company. 

It  made  no  difference  to  him  where  he 
went,  which  path  he  took,  he  said ;  but 
he  passed  Salt  Lane,  and  crossed  Long 
Wharf,  and  walked  down  the  beach,  un- 
der the  old  sycamores,  and  wandered  on. 
There  was  another  seaport -town  some 
miles  down  the  coast ;  he  was  walking  in 
that  direction,  but  he  did  not  acknowl- 
edge a  purpose. 

How  splendid  was  the  night !  a  night 
of  magnificent  constellations,  of  flash- 
ing auroras,  of  many  meteors ;  and  he 
saw  the  comet,  which  he  and  Colum- 
bia had  looked  for  since  its  first  an- 
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nouncement.  But  the  Leavens  might  as 
well  have  been  "  hung  in  black."  Chill- 
ed by  more  than  the  wintry  wind,  he 
went  his  way.  When  the  sun  rose,  he 
was  still  wandering  on.  Light,  heaven- 
deep,  shone  on  land  and  sea.  He  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  to  order  himself  for 
future  movements :  for  the  town  was  now 
in  sight ;  in  an  hour  or  two  he  should  come 
to  the  busy  streets ;  already  he  could  dis- 
cern the  lofty  spires,  and  the  tall  masts  of 
the  great  vessels. 

Yes,  —  he  would  find  a  situation  on 
one  of  those  ships.  He  would  go  out  as 
supercargo  to  China,  or  India,  or  Spain. 
He  could  get  a  situation  without  difficul- 
ty, for  he  was  well  known  in  the  town. 
Then,  after  he  had  sailed,  word  could  go 
back  to  his  father  and  mother. 

So,  then,  he  should  go  to  sea  ?  Of 
course.  It  was  now  arranged, — to  foreign 
ports.  He  should  see  foreign  people,  and 
visit  ancient  places.  The  strange  would 
have  advantage  over  the  familiar.  He 
did  not  desire  death.  He  had  not  that 
weakness,  not  being  worn  out  by  sickness, 
and  having  never  used  this  life  as  abus- 
ing it.  The  friends  he  loved  were  living ; 
his  affections  were  strong.  No,  he  could 
not  think  of  death  without  a  shudder,  for 
Love  was  on  the  earth.  Yet  — what  had 
he  to  do  with  Love  ?  By  her  own  election 
she  was  no  more  to  him  than  a  hundred 
others  as  good  and  fair  might  prove. 
Must  he  be  so  weak  as  to  go  through  life 
regretting  ?  Not  he,  Silas  Swift  ! 

By-and-by  he  rose  up  from  the  sand.  I 
think  his  face  must  have  resembled,  then, 
the  face  of  Elijah  when  the  Lord  inquir- 
ed, with  the  still,  small  voice,  "  What  dost 
thou  here  ?  "  For,  as  he  arose,  he  look- 
ed back  on  the  waste  by  which  he  came, 
—  his  face  turned  homewards.  Ay,  and 
his  steps  likewise  ;  and  not  with  indecis- 
ion, as  though  fearing  when  he  surren- 
dered to  himself  and  One  mightier. 

Do  they  tell  us  filial  reverence  is  a 
forgotten  virtue  ?  Silas  was  going  home. 
Child,  do  you  call  him  coward  ?  Per- 
haps he  was  that,  —  no,  not  even  yester- 
day, for  the  yesterday  was  capable  of  to- 
day !  Do  you,  then,  say,  with  a  doubt- 


ing smile,  "  Love  !  Love  ! "  Yea,  verily, 
Love  !  The  mount  of  God  takes  up  your 
word,  so  feebly  and  falsely  spoken,  and 
the  echo  is  like  thunder  whose  fire  can 
destroy.  Yea,  Love !  Two  old  faces, 
wrinkled,  anxious.  Eyes  not  so  bright 
as  once,  dimmer  to-day  for  tears  ;  hair 
sprinkled  with  gray.  Prayers  broken 
by  sobbing ;  trust  disappointed  ;  confi- 
dence violated.  Ay,  hearts  that  loved 
him  first,  and  would  surely  love  him 
always.  Smiles  first  recognized  of  all 
he  has  ever  seen,  that  could  not  change 
to  frowns.  They  call  him  with  tremu- 
lous tenderness,  and  the  heart  of  Silas 
breaks  with  hearing.  Bleed,  poor  heart, 
but  let  not  those  old  hearts  bleed  ! 

The  music  of  the  inviting  waves  is  not 
so  soft  as  the  sound  of  those  feeble  voices, 
— the  freedom  they  promise  is  not  pow- 
erful to  tempt  him  ;  behold  the  arms  that 
hang  powerless  yonder,  and  the  hearts 
whose  tides  are  more  wondrous  than  those 
of  the  sea  !  The  halcyon  days  shall  nev- 
er break  through  eternal  ages  on  him,  if 
he  will  walk  on  now  in  darkness. 

"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

The  everlasting  gates  lift  up  their 
heads.  The  full-grown  man  reenters. 
Love  drove  him  forth  with  stripes ;  there 
may  have  been  who  rejoiced  and  thought 
of  fainting  Ishmael.  But  against  no  man 
should  this  youth's  hand  be  lifted.  No 
son  of  the  bond-woman  he.  Isaac,  not 
Ishmael. 

Love  drove  him  forth  with  stripes  ;  but 
a  holier  drew  him  home.  By  his  past 
life's  integrity  the  man  was  bound,  —  by 
the  honor  of  a  good  name,  that  waited  to 
be  justified. 

He  went  home  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
LOVE.  Not  of  Youth  and  Beauty,  but 
of  Age  and  Trust. 

He  went  home  to  souls  which  had  prov- 
ed themselves,  each  one,  before  the  divine 
messenger  in  the  hours  of  his  absence. 

Back,  once  more  to  break  on  a  little 
circle  gathered  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  town,  talking  his  case  over  with  dis- 
tressed perplexity :  to  women  disturb- 
ed with  fears  incredible  to  them,  —  to 
three,  save  one  who  did  not  seem  dis- 
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tracted,  and  who  looked  around  her  with 
something  like  triumph,  as  a  prophet 
might  gaze  when  his  word  was  verified. 
She  was  the  youngest  and  the  fairest  of 
them  all.  How  many  times  she  had  said, 
"  He  can  explain.  He  will  come  soon. 
How  can  you  fear  for  Silas  ?  " 

He  went  back  to  the  dead  silence  that 
fell  with  his  appearing.  His  mother  was 
first  to  break  it.  With  a  faltering  voice 
she  spoke,  but  with  the  authority  of  ma- 
ternal love  and  faith, — through  sobs,  but 
with  authority. 

"  There !  there  !  I  told  you  !  Now 
speak,  Silas !  quick  !  Did  you  find  him  ?  " 
—  and,  half  fainting,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  her  son. 

The  father  would  fain  speak  with  se- 
verity, but  he  failed  in  the  attempt ;  he 
could  no  longer  harbor  his  cruel  fear, 
with  the  lad  there  before  him. 

"  Silas,  what  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  Here 's 
Mr.  Dexter's  shop  broke  in,  and  his  till 
robbed,  and  you  off,  and  the  Devil  to  pay  ! 
But  Columby,  there,  said  you  had  gone 
in  search  of  the  thief.  Oh  !  oh ! " 

"  Of  course  ! "  cried  Dexter,  the  words 
rolling  out  as  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  a 


conspicuous  safety  -  valve,  —  "I  knew 
't  was  all  right.  I  'd  expect  the  world 
to  bu'st  up  as  quick  as  for  you  to  cheat 
us.  I  said  it,  I  did,  fifty  times."  And 
there  Dexter  choked,  and  was  silent. 

Ay,  time  for  him  to  return  !  "  Glory  to 
God  ! "  said  Silas,  and  he  looked  around 
him,  scanning  every  face,  as  a  man  might 
scan  the  faces  of  accusers. 

More  than  any  said  or  thought  he 
saw  in  Columbia's  eyes.  Silent,  pale,  she 
merely  sat  gazing  at  him  steadfastly. 
Oh,  powers  of  speech,  surrender !  It  was 
a  gaze  that  made  the  young  fellow  turn 
from  all,  that  the  spasm  of  joy  might  pass, 
and  leave  him  breath  to  declare  himself 
b'ke  a  man  in  the  hearing  of  those  present. 

The  words  he  spoke  might  not  disturb 
the  dreaming  halcyon,  but  they  must 
have  brought  angels  nearer,  —  so  near 
that  not  one  there  in  the  little  back-room 
could  escape  the  heavenly  atmosphere. 

Was  Love  born  in  a  stable  ?  Is  Na- 
ture changed  since,  that  a  little  room 
back  of  a  shop  should  not  be  heaven  it- 
self, and  the  inmates  kings  and  priests, 
though  without  the  ermine  and  ephod  ? 

Shall  we  sing  the  halcyon's  song  ? 


ON  TRANSLATING  THE   DIVINA   COMMEDIA. 

OFT  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral-door 
A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  pater-noster  o'er ; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 
So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 
And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster-gate, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 
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XI. 


MY  wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  the  open 
bow-window  of  my  study,  watching  the 
tuft  of  bright  red  leaves  on  our  favorite 
maple,  which  warned  us  that  summer 
was  over.  I  was  solacing  myself,  like 
all  the  world  in  our  days,  with  reading 
the  "  Schonberg  Cotta  Family,"  when 
my  wife  made  her  voice  heard  through 
the  enchanted  distance,  and  dispersed 
the  pretty  vision  of  German  cottage- 
life. 

"  Chris ! " 

"  Well,  my  dear." 

"  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the  month  ?  " 

Now  my  wife  knows  this  is  a  thing  that 
I  never  do  know,  that  I  can't  know,  and, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  no  need  I  should 
trouble  myself  about,  since  she  always 
knows,  and  what  is  more,  always  tells 
me.  In  fact,  the  question,  when  asked 
by  her,  meant  more  than  met  the  ear. 
It  was  a  delicate  way  of  admonishing* 
me  that  another  paper  for  the  "  Atlantic  " 
ought  to  be  in  train ;  and  so  I  answered, 
no't  to  the  external  form,  but  to  the  in- 
ternal intention. 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  I  have  n't 
made  up  my  mind  what  my  next  paper 
shall  be  about." 

"  Suppose,  then,  you  let  me  give  you 
a  subject." 

"  Sovereign  lady,  speak  on !  Your 
slave  hears ! " 

"  Well,  then,  take  Cookery.  It  may 
seem  a  vulgar  subject,  but  I  think  more 
of  health  and  happiness  depends  on 
that  than  on  any  other  one  thing.  You 
may  make  houses  enchantingly  beauti- 
ful, hang  them  with  pictures,  have  them 
clean  and  airy  and  convenient ;  but  if 
the  stomach  is  fed  with  sour  bread  and 
burnt  coffee,  it  will  raise  such  rebellions 
that  the  eyes  will  see  no  beauty  any- 
where. Now  in  the  little  tour  that  you 
and  I  have  been  taking  this  summer,  I 


have  been  thinking .  of  the  great  abun- 
dance of  splendid  material  we  have  in 
America,  compared  with  the  poor  cook- 
ing. How  often,  in  our  stoppings,  we 
have  sat  down  to  tables  loaded  with  ma- 
terial, originally  of  the  very  best  kind, 
which  had  been  so  spelled  in  the  treat- 
ment that  there  was  really  nothing  to  eat ! 
Green  biscuit  with  acrid  spots  of  alkali, — 
sour  yeast-bread,  • —  meat  slowly  simmer- 
ed in  fat  till  it  seemed  like  grease  itself, 
and  slowly  congealing  in  cold  grease, — 
and  above  all,  that  unpardonable  enor- 
mity,  strong  butter !  How  often  I  have 
longed  to  show  people  what  might  have 
been  done  with  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  all  these  monstrosities  were  con- 
cocted ! " 

"  My  dear,"  said  1,  "  you  are  driving 
me  upon  delicate  ground.  Would  you 
have  your  husband  appear  in  public  with 
that  most  opprobrious  badge  of  the  do- 
mestic furies,  a  dish-cloth  pinned  to  his 
coat-tail  ?  It  is  coming  to  exactly  the 
point  I  have  always  predicted,  Mrs. 
Crowfield:  you  must  write,  yourself.  I 
always  told  you  that  you  could  write 
far  better  than  I,  if  you  would  only  try. 
Only  sit  down  and  write  as  you  some- 
times talk  to  me,  and  I  might  hang  up 
my  pen  by  the  side  of  '  Uncle  Ned's ' 
fiddle  and  bow." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  my  wife.  "I 
never  could  write.  I  know  what  ought 
to  be  said,  and  I  could  say  it  to  any  one  ; 
but  my  ideas  freeze  in  the  pen,  cramp 
in  my  fingers,  and  make  my  brain  seem 
like  heavy  bread.  I  was  born  for  ex- 
temporary speaking.  Besides,  I  think 
the  best  things  on  all  subjects  in  this 
world  of  ours  are  said  not  by  the  prac- 
tical workers,  but  by  the  careful  observ- 
ers." 

"Mrs.  Crowfield,  that  remark  is  as 
good  as  if  I  had  made  it  myself,"  said  L 
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"  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  all  my  life  a 
speculator  and  observer  in  all  domestic 
matters,  having  them  so  confidentially 
under  my  eye  in  our  own  household; 
and  so,  if  I  write  on  a  pure  woman's 
matter,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am 
only  your  pen  and  mouth-piece,  —  only 
giving  tangible  form  to  wisdom  which 
I  have  derived  from  you." 

So  down  I  sat  and  scribbled,  while  my 
sovereign  lady  quietly  stitched  by  my 
side.  And  here  I  tell  my  reader  that  I 
write  on  such  a  subject  under  protest, — 
declaring  again  my  conviction,  that,  if 
my  wife  only  believed  in  herself  as  firm- 
ly as  I  do,  she  would  write  so  that  no- 
body would  ever  want  to  listen  to  me 


COOKERY. 

WE  in  America  have  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  provision  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  other  nation.  There  is  no 
country  where  an  ample,  well-furnished 
table  is  more  easily  spread,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  none  where  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence  are  more  generally 
neglected.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  traveller  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  could  not,  on  the 
whole,  find  an  average  of  comfortable 
subsistence  ;  yet,  considering  that  our 
resources  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  civilized  people,  our  results  are 
comparatively  poorer. 

It  is  said,  that,  a  list  of  the  sum- 
mer vegetables  which  are  exhibited  on 
New- York  hotel-tables  being  shown  to  a 
French  artiste,  he  declared  that  to  serve 
such  a  dinner  properly  would  take  till 
midnight.  I  recollect  how  I  was  once 
struck  with  our  national  plenteousness, 
on  returning  from  a  Continental  tour, 
and  going  directly  from  the  ship  to  a 
New- York  hotel,  in  the  bounteous  sea- 
son of  autumn.  For  months  I  had  been 
habituated  to  my  neat  little  bits  of  chop 
or  poultry  garnished  with  the  inevitable 
cauliflower  or  potato,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  sole  possibility  after  the  reign  of 
green-peas  was  over ;  now  I  sat  down 
all  at  once  to  a  carnival  of  vegetables : 


ripe,  juicy  tomatoes,  raw  or  cooked  ; 
cucumbers  in  brittle  slices ;  rich,  yel- 
low sweet-potatoes;  broad  Lima-beans, 
and  beans  of  other  and  various  names ; 
tempting  ears  of  Indian -corn  steaming 
in  enormous  piles,  and  great  smoking 
tureens  of  the  savory  succotash,  an  In- 
dian gift  to  the  table  for  which  civili- 
zation need  not  blush ;  sliced  egg-plant 
in  delicate  fritters ;  and  marrow-squash- 
es, of  creamy  pulp  and  sweetness :  a 
rich  variety,  embarrassing  to  the  appe- 
tite, and  perplexing  to  the  choice.  Veri- 
ly, the  thought  has  often  impressed  it- 
self on  my  mind  that  the  vegetarian  doc- 
trine preached  in  America  left  a  man 
quite  as  much  as  he  had  capacity  to  eat 
or  enjoy,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
tantalizing  abundance  he  really  lost,  the 
apology  which  elsewhere  bears  him  out 
in  preying  upon  his  less  gifted  and  ac- 
complished animal  neighbors. 

But  with  all  this,  the  American  table, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
England  or  France.  It  presents  a  fine 
abundance  of  material,  carelessly  and 
poorly  treated.  The  management  of 
food  is  nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
Tnore  slovenly  and  wasteful.  Every- 
thing betokens  that  want  of  care  that 
waits  on  abundance  ;  there  are  great  ca- 
pabilities and  poor  execution.  A  tour- 
ist through  England  can  seldom  fail,  at 
the  quietest  country-inn,  of  finding  him- 
self served  with  the  essentials  of  Eng- 
lish table  -  comfort,  —  his  mutton  -  chop 
done  to  a  turn,  his  steaming  little  pri- 
vate apparatus  for  concocting  his  own 
tea,  his  choice  pot  of  marmalade  or  slice 
of  cold  ham,  and  his  delicate  rolls  and 
creamy  butter,  all  served  with  care  and 
neatness.  In  France,  one  never  asks  in 
vain  for  delicious  cafe-au-lait,  good  bread 
and  butter,  a  nice  omelet,  or  some  sa- 
vory little  portion  of  meat  with  a  French 
name.  But  to  a  tourist  taking  like  chance 
in  American  country  -  fare  what  is  the 
prospect  ?  What  is  the  coffee  ?  what  the 
tea  ?  and  the  meat  ?  and  above  all,  the 
butter  ? 

In  lecturing  on  cookery,  as  on  house- 
building, I  divide  the  subject  into  not 
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four,  but  five  grand  elements  :  first, 
Bread  ;  second,  Butter  ;  third,  Meat  ; 
fourth,  Vegetables ;  and  fifth,  Tea,  —  by 
which  I  mean,  generically,  all  sorts  of 
warm,  comfortable  drinks  served  out  in 
teacups,  whether  they  be  called  tea,  cof- 
fee, chocolate,  broma,  or  what  not. 

I  affirm,  that,  if  these  five  departments 
are  all  perfect,  the  great  ends  of  domes- 
tic cookery  are  answered,  so  far  as  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  life  are  con- 
cerned. I  am  aware  that  there  exists  an- 
other department,  which  is  often  regard- 
ed by  culinary  amateurs  and  young  aspi- 
rants as  the  higher  branch  and  very  col- 
legiate course  of  practical  cookery,  to  wit, 
Confectionery,  —by  which  I  mean  to  des- 
ignate all  pleasing  and  complicated  com- 
pounds of  sweets  and  spices,  devised  not 
for  health  or  nourishment,  and  strongly 
suspected  of  interfering  with  both,— mere 
tolerated  gratifications  of  the  palate,  which 
we  eat,  not  with  the  expectation  of  being 
benefited,  but  only  with  the  hope  of  not 
being  injured  by  them.  In  this  large 
department  rank  all  sorts  of  cakes,  pies, 
preserves,  ices,  etc.  I  shall  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  under  this  head  before  I  have 
done.  I  only  remark  now,  that  in  my 
tours  about  the  country  I  have  often 
had  a  virulent  ill  -  will  excited  towards 
these  works  of  culinary  supererogation, 
because  I  thought  their  excellence  was 
attained  by  treading  under  foot  and  dis- 
regarding the  five  grand  essentials.  I 
have  sat  at  many  a  table  garnished  with 
three  or  four  kinds  of  well  -  made  cake, 
compounded  with  citron  and  spices  and 
all  imaginable  good  things,  where  the 
meat  was  tough  and  greasy,  the  bread 
some  hot  preparation  of  flour,  lard,  sal- 
eratus,  and  acid,  and  the  butter  unutter- 
ably detestable.  At  such  tables  I  have 
thought,  that,  if  the  mistress  of  the  feast 
had  given  the  care,  time,  and  labor  to  pre- 
paring the  simple  items  of  bread,  butter, 
and  meat  that  she  evidently  had  given  to 
the  preparation  of  these  extras,  the  lot  of 
a  traveller  might  be  much  more  comfort- 
able. Evidently,  she  never  had  thought 
of  these  common  articles  as  constituting 

O 

a  good  table.     So  long  as  she  had  puff 


pastry,  rich  black  cake,  clear  jelly,  and 
preserves,  she  seemed  to  consider  that 
such  unimportant  matters  as  bread,  but- 
ter, and  meat  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  the  same  inattention  to  com- 
mon things  as  that  which  leads  people  to 
build  houses  with  stone  fronts  and  win- 
dow-caps and  expensive  front-door  trim- 
mings, without  bathing-rooms  or  fireplaces 
or  ventilators. 

Those  who  go  into  the  country  look- 
ing for  summer  board  in  farm  -  houses 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  table  where 
the  butter  is  always  fresh,  the  tea  and 
coffee  of  the  best  kinds  and  well  made, 
and  the  meats  properly  kept,  dressed,  and 
served,  is  the  one  table  of  a  hundred,  the 
fabulous  enchanted  island.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  get  the  idea  into  the  minds  of 
people  that  what  is  called  common  food, 
carefully  prepared,  becomes,  in  virtue  of 
that  very  care  and  attention,  a  delicacy, 
superseding  the  necessity  of  artificially 
compounded  dainties. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  very  founda- 
tion of  a  good  table,  —  Bread  :  What 
ought  it  to  be  ?  It  should  be  light,  sweet, 
and  tender. 

This  matter  of  lightness  is  the  distinc- 
tive line  between  savage  and  civilized 
bread.  The  savage  mixes  simple  flour 
and  water  into  balls  of  paste,  which  he 
throws  into  boiling  water,  and  which 
come  out  solid,  glutinous  masses,  of 
which  his  common  saying  is,  "  Man  eat 
dis,  he  no  die," — which  a  facetious  trav- 
eller who  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  it 
interpreted  to  mean,  "  Dis  no  kill  you, 
nothing  will."  In  short,  it  requires  the 
stomach  of  a  wild  animal  or  of  a  savage 
to  digest  this  primitive  form  of  bread, 
and  of  course  more  or  less  attention  in 
all  civilized  modes  of  bread-making  is  giv- 
en to  producing  lightness.  By  lightness 
is  meant  simply  that  the  particles  are  to 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  little 
holes  or  air-cells,  and  .all  the  different 
methods  of  making  light  bread  are  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  formation  in 
bread  of  these  air-cells. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  four  prac- 
ticable methods  of  aerating  bread,  namely 
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—  by  fermentation,  —  by  effervescence 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  —  by  aerated 
egg,  or  egg  which  has  been  filled  with 
air  by  the  process  of  beating, — and  lastly, 
by  pressure  of  some  gaseous  substance 
into  the  paste,  by  a  process  much  re- 
sembling the  impregnation  of  water  in 
a  soda-fountain.  All  these  have  one 
and  the  same  object,  —  to  give  us  the 
cooked  particles  of  our  flour  separated 
by  such  permanent  air-cells  as  will  en- 
able the  stomach  more  readily  to  digest 
them. 

A  very  common  mode  of  aerating  bread, 
in  America,  is  by  the  effervescence  of  an 
acid  and  an  alkali  in  the  flour.  The  car- 
bonic acid  gas  thus  formed  produces  mi- 
nute air-cells  in  the  bread,  or,  as  the  cook 
says,  makes  it  light.  When  this  process  is 
performed  with  exact  attention  to  chem- 
ical laws,  so  that  the  acid  and  alkali  com- 
pletely neutralize  each  other,  leaving  no 
overplus  of  either,  the  result  is  often  very 
palatable.  The  difficulty  is,  that  this  is 
a  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  seldom  occurs.  The  acid  most 
commonly  employed  is  that  of  sour  milk, 
and,  as  milk  has  many  degrees  of  sour- 
ness, the  rule  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
alkali  to  the  pint  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce very  different  results  at  different 
times.  As  an  actual  fact,  where  this 
mode  of  making  bread  prevails,  as  we 
lament  to  say  it  does  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  country,  one  finds  five  cases  of 
failure  to  one  of  success.  It  is  a  woful 
thing  that  the  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land have  abandoned  the  old  respectable 
mode  of  yeast-brewing  and  bread-raising 
for  this  specious  substitute,  so  easily  made, 
and  so  seldom  well  made.  The  green, 
clammy,  acrid  substance,  called  biscuit, 
which  many  of  our  worthy  republicans 
are  obliged  to  eat  in  these  days,  is  whol- 
ly unworthy  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Republic.  Good  patriots  ought  not 
to  be  put  off"  in  that  way, — they  deserve 
better  fare. 

As  an  occasional  variety,  as  a  house- 
hold convenience  for  obtaining  bread  or 
biscuit  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  process 
of  effervescence  may  be  retained ;  but 


we  earnestly  entreat  American  house- 
keepers, in  Scriptural  language,  to  stand 
in  the  way  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
and  return  to  the  good  yeast-bread  of 
their  sainted  grandmothers. 

If  acid  and  alkali  must  be  used,  by 
all  means  let  them  be  mixed  in  due 
proportions.  No  cook  should  be  left 
to  guess  and  judge  for  herself  about 
this  matter.  There  is  an  article,  call- 
ed "  Preston's  Infallible  Yeast-Powder," 
which  is  made  by  chemical  rule,  and  pro- 
duces very  perfect  results.  The  use  of 
this  obviates  the  worst  dangers  in  mak- 
ing bread  by  effervescence. 

Of  all  processes  of  aeration  in  bread- 
making,  the  oldest  and  most  time-hon- 
ored is  by  fermentation.  That  this  was 
known  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  is  evi- 
dent from  the  forcible  simile  in  which  he 
compares  the  silent  permeating  force  of 
truth  in  human  society  to  the  very  fa- 
miliar household  process  of  raising  bread 
by  a  little  yeast. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  yeast, 
much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
against  which  I  have  to  enter  my  protest. 
It  is  called  salt  -  risings,  or  milk  -  risings, 
and  is  made  by  mixing  flour,  milk,  and  a 
little  salt  together,  and  leaving  them  to 
ferment.  The  bread  thus  produced  is 
often  very  attractive,  when  new  and 
made  with  great  care.  It  is  white  and 
delicate,  with  fine,  even  air-cells.  It 
has,  however,  when  kept,  some  charac- 
teristics which  remind  us  of  the  terms 
in  which  our  old  English  Bible  describes 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  manna  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  which  we  are  inform- 
ed, in  words  more  explicit  than  agree- 
able, "  stank,  and  bred  worms."  If  salt- 
rising  bread  does  not  fulfil  the  whole 
of  this  unpleasant  description,  it  certain- 
ly does  emphatically  a  part  of  it.  The 
smell  which  it  has^in  baking,  and  when 
more  than  a  day  old,  suggests  the  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  the  saccharine  or  the  pu- 
trid fermentation  with  which  it  is  raised. 
Whoever  breaks  a  piece  of  it  after  a  day 
or  two  will  often  see  minute  filaments 
or  clammy  strings  drawing  out  from  the 
fragments,  which,  "with  the  unmistakable 
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smell,  will  cause  him  to  pause  before  con- 
summating a  nearer  acquaintance. 

The  fermentation  of  flour  by  means 
of  brewer's  or  distiller's  yeast  produces, 
if  rightly  managed,  results  I'ar  more  pal- 
atable and  wholesome.  The  only  requi- 
sites for  success  in  it  are,  first,  good  ma- 
terials, and,  second,  great  care  in  a  few 
small  things.  There  are  certain  low- 
priced  or  damaged  kinds  of  flour  which 
can  never  by  any  kind  of  domestic  chem- 
istry be  made  into  good  bread ;  and  to 
those  persons  whose  stomachs  forbid  them 
to  eat  gummy,  glutinous  paste,  under  the 
name  of  bread,  there  is  no  economy  in 
buying  these  poor  brands,  even  at  half 
the  price  of  good  flour. 

But  good  flour  and  good  yeast  being 
supposed,  with  a  temperature  favorable 
to  the  development  of  fermentation,  the 
whole  success  of  the  process  depends  on 
the  thorough  diffusion  of  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  yeast  through  the  whole  mass, 
and  on  stopping  the  subsequent  fermen- 
tation at  the  precise  and  fortunate  point. 
The  true  housewife  makes  her  bread  the 
sovereign  of  her  kitchen,  —  its  behests 
must  be  attended  to  in  all  critical  points 
and  moments,  no  matter  what  else  be 
postponed.  She  who  attends  to  her 
bread  when  she  has  done  this,  and  ar- 
ranged that,  and  performed  the  other, 
very  often  finds  that  the  forces  of  Na- 
ture will  not  wait  for  her.  The  snowy 
mass,  perfectly  mixed,  kneaded  with  care 
and  strength,  rises  in  its  beautiful  perfec- 
tion till  the  moment  comes  for  fixing  the 
air-cells  by  baking.  A  few  minutes  now, 
and  the  acetous  fermentation  will  begin, 
and  the  whole  result  be  spoiled.  Many 
bread-makers  pass  in  utter  carelessness 
over  this  sacred  and  mysterious  bounda- 
ry. Their  oven  has  cake  in  it,  or  they 
are  skimming  jelly,  or  attending  to  some 
other  of  the  so-called  higher  branches  of 
cookery,  while  the  bread  is  quickly  pass- 
ing into  the  acetous  stage.  At  last,  when 
they  are  ready  to  attend  to  it,  they  find 
that  it  has  been  going  its  own  way,— it  is 
so  sour  that  the  pungent  smell  is  plainly 
perceptible.  Now  the  saleratus-bottle  is 
handed  down,  and  a  quantity  of  the  dis- 


solved alkali  mixed  with  the  paste,  —  an 
expedient  sometimes  making  itself  too 
manifest  by  greenish  streaks  or  small  ac- 
rid spots  in  the  bread.  As  the  result,  we 
have  a  beautiful  article  spoiled,— bread 
without  sweetness,  if  not  absolutely  sour. 
In  the  view  of  many,  lightness  is  the 
only  property  required  in  this  article. 
The  delicate,  refined  sweetness  which  ex- 
ists in  carefully  kneaded  bread,  baked 
just  before  it  passes  to  the  extreme  point 
of  fermentation,  is  something  of  which 
they  have  no  conception,  and  thus  they 
will  even  regard  this  process  of  spoiling 
the  paste  by  the  acetous  fermentation, 
and  then  rectifying  that  acid  by  efferves- 
cence with  an  alkali,  as  something  posi- 
tively meritorious.  How  else  can  they 
value  and  relish  bakers'  loaves,  such  as 
some  are,  drugged  with  ammonia  and 
other  disagreeable  things,  light  indeed, 
so  light  that  they  seem  to  have  neither 
weight  nor  substance,  but  with  no  more 
sweetness  or  taste  than  so  much  white 
cotton  ? 

Some  persons  prepare  bread  for  the 
oven  by  simply  mixing  it  in  the  mass, 
without  kneading,  pouring  it  into  pans, 
and  suffering  it  to  rise  there.  The  air- 
cells  in  bread  thus  prepared  are  coarse 
and  uneven ;  the  bread  is  as  inferior  in 
delicacy  and  nicety  to  that  which  is  well 
kneaded  as  a  raw  Irish  servant  to  a  per- 
fectly educated  and  refined  lady.  The 
process  of  kneading  seems  to  impart  an 
evenness  to  the  minute  air-cells,  a  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  a  tenderness  and 
pliability  to  the  whole  substance,  that 
can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

The  divine  principle  of  beauty  has  its 
rei<m  over  bread  as  well  as  over  all  oth- 

O 

er  things ;  it  has  its  laws  of  aesthetics  ; 
and  that  bread  which  is  so  prepared 
that  it  can  be  formed  into  separate  and 
well-proportioned  loaves,  each  one  care- 
fully worked  and  moulded,  will  develop 
the  most  beautiful  results.  After  being 
moulded,  the  loaves  should  stand  a  little 
while,  just  long  enough  to  allow  the  fer- 
mentation going  on  in  them  to  expand 
each  little  air-cell  to  the  point  at  which 
it  stood  before  it  was  worked  down,  and 
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then  they  should  be  immediately  put  in- 
to the  oven. 

Many  a  gooJ  thing,  however,  is  spoiled 
in  the  oven.  We  cannot  but  regret,  for 
the  sake  of  bread,  that  our  old  steady 
brick  ovens  have  been  almost  universally 
superseded  by  those  of  ranges  and  cook- 
ing-stoves, which  are  infinite  in  their 
caprices,  and  forbid  all  general  rules. 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  borne  in 
mind  as  a  principle,  —  that  the  excel- 
lence of  bread  in  all  its  varieties,  plain  or 
sweetened,  depends  on  the  perfection  of 
its  air-cells,  whether  produced  by  yeast, 
egg,  or  effervescence,  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  baking  is  to  fix  these  air-cells, 
and  that  the  quicker  this  can  be  done 
through  the  whole  mass  the  better  will 
the  result  be.  When  cake  or  bread  is 
made  heavy  by  baking  too  quickly,  it 
is  because  the  immediate  formation  of 
the  top  crust  hinders  the  exhaling  of  the 
moisture  in  the  centre,  and  prevents  the 
air-cells  from  cooking.  The  weight  also 
of  the  crust  pressing  down  on  the  doughy 
air-cells  below  destroys  them,  producing 
that  horror  of  good  cooks,  a  heavy  streak. 
The  problem  in  baking,  then,  is  the  quick 
application  of  heat  rather  below  than 
above  the  loaf,  and  its  steady  continu- 
ance till  all  the  air-cells  are  thoroughly 
dried  into  permanent  consistency.  Every 
housewife  must  watch  her  own  oven  to 
know  how  this  can  be  best  accomplished. 

Bread-making  can  be  cultivated  to  any 
extent  as  a  fine  art,  —  and  the  various 
kinds  of  biscuit,  tea-rusks,  twists,  rolls,  in- 
to which  bread  may  be  made,  are  much 
better  worth  a  housekeeper's  ambition 
than  the  getting-up  of  rich  and  expensive 
cake  or  confections.  There  are  also  va- 
rieties of  material  which  are  rich  in  good 
effects.  Unbolted  flour,-  altogether  more 
wholesome  than  the  fine  wheat,  and  when 
properly  prepared  more  palatable, — rye- 
flour  and  corn -meal,  each  affording  a 
thousand  attractive  possibilities,  —  each 
and  all  of  these  come  under  the  gener- 
al laws  of  bread-stuffs,  and  are  worth  a 
careful  attention. 

A  peculiarity  of  our  American  table, 
particularly  in  the  Southern  and  West- 


ern States,  is  the  constant  exhibition  of 
various  preparations  of  hot  bread.  In 
many  families  of  the  South  and  West, 
bread  in  loaves  to  be  eaten  cold  is  an 
article  quite  unknown.  The  effect  of 
this  kind  of  diet  upon  the  health  has 
formed  a  frequent  subject  of  remark 
among  travellers ;  but  only  those  know 
the  full  mischiefs  of  it  who  have  been 
compelled  to  sojourn  for  a  length  of 
time  in  families  where  it  is  maintained. 
The  unknown  horrors  of  dyspepsia  from 
bad  bread  are  a  topic  over  which  we  will- 
ingly draw  a  veil. 

Next  to  Bread  comes  Butter,  —  on 
which  we  have  to  say,  that,  when  we 
remember  what  butter  is  in  civilized 
Europe,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  is 
in  America,  we  wonder  at  the  forbear- 
ance and  lenity  of  travellers  in  their 
strictures  on  our  national  commissariat. 

Butter,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
is  simply  solidified  cream,  wi£h  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  cream  in  its  taste,  fresh- 
ly churned  each  day,  and  unadulterated 
by  salt.  At  the  present  moment,  when 
salt  is  five  cents  a  pound  and  butter  fif- 
ty, we  Americans  are  paying,  I  should 
judge  from  the  taste,  for  about  one  pound 
of  salt  to  every  ten  of  butter,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  eaten  the  butter  of  France 
and  England  do  this  with  rueful  recollec- 
tions. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  an  article  of  but- 
ter made  in  the  American  style  with 
salt,  which,  in  its  own  kind  and  way,  has 
a  merit  not  inferior  to  that  of  England 
and  France.  Many  prefer  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly takes  a  rank  equally  respectable 
with  the  other.  It  is  yellow,  hard,  and 
worked  so  perfectly  free  from  every  par- 
ticle of  buttermilk  that  it  might  make 
the  voyage  of  the  world  without  spoil- 
ing. It  is  salted,  but  salted  with  care  and 
delicacy,  so  that  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  even  a  fastidious  Englishman 
might  not  prefer  its  golden  solidity  to 
the  white,  creamy  freshness  of  his  own. 
Now  I  am  not  for  universal  imitation  of 
foreign  customs,  and  where  I  find  this 
butter  made  perfectly,  I  call  it  our 
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American  style,  and  am  not  ashamed  of 
it.  I  only  regret  that  this  article  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  on  our  tables. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  possibilities  which 
beset  the  delicate  stomach  in  this  line, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  my  venerated 
friend  Dr.  Mussey  used  to  close  his 
counsels  to  invalids  with  the  direction, 
"  And  don't  eat  grease  on  your  bread." 

America  must,  I  think,  have  the  credit 
of  manufacturing  and  putting  into  market 
more  bad  butter  than  all  that  is  made  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  The 
varieties  of  bad  tastes  and  smells  which 
prevail  in  it  are  quite  a  study.  This  has 
a  cheesy  taste,  that  a  mouldy,  —  this  is 
flavored  with  cabbage,  and  that  again 
•with  turnip,  and  another  has  the  strong, 
sharp  savor  of  rancid  animal  fat.  These 
varieties,  I  presume,  come  from  the  prac- 
tice of  churning  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  keeping  the  cream  meanwhile  in  un- 
ventilated  cellars  or  dairies,  the  air  of 
which  is  loaded,  with  the  effluvia  of  vege- 
table substances.  No  domestic  articles 
are  so  sympathetic  as  those  of  the  milk 
trib,e :  they  readily  take  on  the  smell  and 
taste  of  any  neighboring  substance,  and 
hence  the  infinite  variety  of  flavors  on 
which  one  mournfully  muses  who  has  late 
in  autumn  to  taste  twenty  firkins  of  but- 
ter in  hopes  of  finding  one  which  will 
simply  not  be  intolerable  on  his  winter 
table. 

A  matter  for  despair  as  regards  bad 
butter  is  that  at  the  tables  where  it  is 
used  it  stands  sentinel  at  the  door  to 
bar  your  way  to  every  other  kind  of 
food.  You  turn  from  your  dreadful  half- 
slice  of  bread,  which  fills  your  mouth 
with  bitterness,  to  your  beef-steak,  which 
proves  virulent  with  the  same  poison  ; 
you  think  to  take  refuge  in  vegetable 
diet,  and  find  the  butter  in  the  string- 
beans,  and  polluting  the  innocence  of 
early  peas,  —  it  is  in  the  corn,  in  the 
succotash,  in  the  squash,  —  the  beets 
swim  in  it,  the  onions  have  it  poured 
over  them.  Hungry  and  miserable,  you 
think  tp  solace  yourself  at  the  dessert, — 
but  the  pastry  is  cursed,  the  cake  is 
acrid  with  the  same  plague.  You  are 


ready  to  howl  with  despair,  and  your 
misery  is  great  upon  you,  —  especially 
if  this  is  a  table  where  you  have  taken 
board  for  three  months  with  your  delicate 
wife  and  four  small  children.  Your  case 
is  dreadful,  —  and  it  is  hopeless,  because 
long  usage  and  habit  have  rendered 
your  host  perfectly  incapable  of  discover- 
ing what  is  the  matter.  "  Don't  like 
the  butter,  Sir  ?  I  assure  you  I  paid  an 
extra  price  for  it,  and  it 's  the  very  best 
in  the  market.  I  looked  over  as  many 
as  a  hundred  tubs,  and  picked  out  this 
one."  You  are  dumb,  but  not  less  de- 
spairing. 

Yet  the  process  of  making  good  but- 
ter is  a  very  simple  one.  To  keep  the 
cream  in  a  perfectly  pure,  cool  atmos- 
phere, to  churn  while  it  is  yet  sweet, 
to  work  out  the  buttermilk  thoroughly, 
and  to  add  salt  with  such  discretion  as 
not  to  ruin  the  fine,  delicate  flavor  of 
the  fresh  cream,  —  all  this  is  quite  sim- 
ple, so  simple  that  one  wonders  at  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  pounds  of  butter 
yearly  manufactured  which  are  merely 
a  hobgoblin-bewitchment  of  cream  into 
foul  and  loathsome  poisons. 

The  third  head  of  my  discourse  is  that 
of  Meat,  of  which  America  furnishes,  in 
the  gross  material,  enough  to  spread  our 
tables  royally,  were  it  well  cared  for  and 
served. 

The  faults  in  the  meat  generally  fur- 
nished to  us  are,  first,  that  it  is  too 
new.  A  beefsteak,  which  three  or  four 
days  of  keeping  might  render  practica- 
ble, is  served  up  to  us  palpitating  with 
freshness,  with  all  the  toughness  of  ani- 
mal muscle  yet  warm.  In  the  West- 
ern country,  the  traveller,  on  approach- 
ing a  hotel,  is  often  saluted  by  the  last 
shrieks  of  the  chickens  which  half  an 
hour  afterward  are  presented  to  him 
a  la  spread-eagle  for  his  dinner.  The 
example  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful, 
most  wholesome  to  be  followed  in  so 
many  respects,  is  imitated  only  in  the 
celerity  with  which  the  young  calf,  ten- 
der and  good,  was  transformed  into  an 
edible  dish  for  hospitable  purposes.  But 
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•what  might  be  good  housekeeping  in  a 
nomadic  Emir,  in  days  when  refrigera- 
tors were  yet  in  the  future,  ought  not  to 
be  so  closely  imitated  as  it  often  is  in  our 
own  land. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  woful 
lack  of  nicety  in  the  butcher's  work  of 
cutting  and  preparing  meat.  Who  that 
remembers  the  neatly  trimmed  mutton- 
chop  of  an  English  inn,  or  the  artistic 
little  circle  of  lamb-chop  fried  in  bread- 
crumbs coiled  around  a  tempting  centre 
of  spinach  which  can  always  be  found 
in  France,  can  recognize  any  family-re- 
semblance to  these  dapper  civilized  prep- 
arations in  those  coarse,  roughly  hacked 
strips  of  bone,  gristle,  and  meat  which 
are  commonly  called  mutton  -  chop  in 
America  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  large 
dish  of  something  resembling  meat,  in 
which  each  fragment  has  about  two  or 
three  edible  morsels,  the  rest  being  com- 
posed of  dry  and  burnt  skin,  fat,  and 
ragged  bone. 

Is  it  not  time  that  civilization  should 
learn  to  demand  somewhat  more  care 
and  nicety  in  the  modes  of  preparing 
what  is  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  ?  Might 
not  some  of  the  refinement  and  trimness 
which  characterize  the  preparations  of 
the  European  market  be  with  advantage 
introduced  into  our  own  ?  The  house- 
keeper who  wishes  to  garnish  her  table 
with  some  of  those  nice  things  is  stopped 
in  the  outset  by  the  butcher.  Except  in 
our  large  cities,  where  some  foreign  travel 
may  have  created  the  demand,  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  much  in  this  line  that 
is  properly  prepared. 

I  am  aware,  that,  if  this  is  urged  on  the 
score  of  aesthetics,  the  ready  reply  will 
be,  —  "  Oh,  we  can't  give  time  here  in 
America  to  go  into  niceties  and  French 
whim- whams  !"  But  the  French  mode 
of  doing  almost  all  practical  things  is 
based  on  that  true  philosophy  and  utili- 
tarian good  sense  which  characterize  that 
seemingly  thoughtless  people.  Nowhere 
is  economy  a  more  careful  study,  and 
their  market  is  artistically  arranged  to 
this  end.  The  rule  is  so  to  cut  their 
meats  that  no  portion  designed  to,  be 


cooked  in  a  certain  manner  shall  have 
wasteful  appendages  which  that  mode  of 
cooking  will  spoil.  The  French  soup- 
kettle  stands  ever  ready  to  receive  the 
bones,  the  thin  fibrous  flaps,  the  sinewy 
and  gristly  portions,  which  are  so  often 
included  in  our  roasts  or  broilings,  which 
fill  our  plates  with  unsightly  debris,  and 
finally  make  an  amount  of  blank  waste 
for  which  we  pay  our  butcher  the  same 
price  that  we  pay  for  what  we  have 
eaten. 

The  dead  waste  of  our  clumsy,  coarse 
way  of  cutting  meats  is  immense.  For 
example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
season,  the  part  of  a  lamb  denominated 
leg  and  loin,  or  hind  -  quarter,  sold  for 
thirty  cents  a  pound.  Now  this  includes, 
besides  the  thick,  fleshy  portions,  a  quan- 
tity of  bone,  sinew,  and  thin  fibrous  sub- 
stance, constituting  full  one-third  of  the 
whole  weight.  If  we  put  it  into  the  oven 
entire,  in  the  usual  manner,  we  have  the 
thin  parts  overdone,  and  the  skinny  and 
fibrous  parts  utterly  dried  up,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  amount  of  heat  necessa- 
ry to  cook  the  thick  portion.  Supposing 
the  joint  to  weigh  six  pounds,  at  thirty 
cents,  and  that  one-third  of  the  weight  is 
so  treated  as  to  become  perfectly  useless, 
we  throw  away  sixty  cents.  Of  a  piece 
of  beef  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  fifty 
cents'  worth  is  often  lost  in  bone,  fat,  and 
burnt  skin. 

The  fact  is,  this  way  of  selling  and 
cooking  meat  in  large,  gross  portions 
is  of  English  origin,  and  belongs  to  a 
country  where  all  the  customs  of  society 
spring  from  a  class  who  have  no  partic- 
ular occasion  for  economy.  The  prac- 
tice of  minute  and  delicate  division  comes 
from  a  nation  which  acknowledges  the 
need  of  economy,  and  has  made  it  a 
study.  A  quarter  of  lamb  in  this  mode 
of  division  would  be  sold  in  three  nice- 
ly prepared  portions.  The  thick  part 
would  be  sold  by  itself,  for  a  neat,  com- 
pact little  roast ;  the  rib-bones  would  be 
artistically  separated,  and  all  the  edi- 
ble matters  scraped  away  would  form 
those  delicate  dishes  of  lamb-chop,  which, 
fried  in  bread-crumbs  to  a  golden  brown, 
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are  so  ornamental  and  so  palatable  a  side- 
dish  ;  the  trimmings  which  remain  after 
this  division  would  be  destined  to  the 
soup -kettle  or  stew-pan.  In  a  French 
market  is  a  little  portion  for  every  purse, 
and  the  far-famed  and  delicately  flavor- 
ed soups  and  stews  which  have  aris- 
en oat  of  French  economy  are  a  study 
worth  a  housekeeper's  attention.  Not 
one  atom  of  food  is  wasted  in  the  French 
modes  of  preparation ;  even  tough  ani- 
mal cartilages  and  sinews,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing burned  and  blackened  in  com- 
pany with  the  roast  meat  to  which  they 
happen  to  be  related,  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  and  come  out 
either  in  savory  soups,  or  those  fine,  clear 
meat-jellies  which  form  a  garnish  no  less 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  palatable  to 
the  taste. 

Whether  this  careful,  economical,  prac- 
tical style  of  meat -cooking  can  ever  to 
any  great  extent  be  introduced  into  our 
kitchens  now  is  a  question.  Our  butch- 
ers are  against  it ;  our  servants  are  wed- 
ded to  the  old  wholesale  wasteful  ways, 
which  seem  to  them  easier  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  them.  A  cook  who 
will  keep  and  properly  tend  a  soup-kettle 
which  shall  receive  and  utilize  all  that 
the  coarse  preparations  of  the  butcher 
would  require  her  to  trim  away,  who 
understands  the  art  of  making  the  most 
of  all  these  remains,  is  a  treasure  scarce- 
ly to  be  hoped  for.  If  such  things  are  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  primarily  through  the 
educated  brain  of  cultivated  women  who 
do  not  scorn  to  turn  their  culture  and 
refinement  upon  domestic  problems. 

When  meats  have  been  properly  di- 
vided, so  that  each  portion  can  receive  its 
own  appropriate  style  of  treatment,  next 
comes  the  consideration  of  the  modes  of 
cooking.  These  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  general  classes :  those  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  the  juices  within  the  meat, 
as  in  baking,  broiling,  and  frying, — and 
those  whose  object  is  to  extract  the  juice 
and  dissolve  the  fibre,  as  in  the  making 
of  soups  and  stews.  In  the  first  class  of 
operations,  the  process  must  be  as  rapid 
as  may  consist  with  the  thorough  cook- 
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ing  of  all  the  particles.  In  this  branch 
of  cookery,  doing  quickly  is  doing  well. 
The  fire  must  be  brisk,  the  attention 
alert.  The  introduction  of  cooking-stoves 
offers  to  careless  domestics  facilities  for 
gradually  drying-up  meats,  and  despoiling 
them  of  all  flavor  and  nutriment, — facili- 
ties which  appear  to  be  very  generally  laid 
hold  of.  They  have  almost  banished  the 
genuine,  old-fashioned  roast -meat  from 
our  tables,  and  left  in  its  stead  dried  meats 
with  their  most  precious  arid  nutritive 
juices  evaporated.  How  few  cooks,  un- 
assisted, are  competent  to  the  simple 
process  of  broiling  a  beefsteak  or  mut- 
ton-chop !  how  very  generally  one  has 
to  choosu  between  these  meats  gradual- 
ly dried  away,  or  burned  on  the  outside 
and  raw  within  !  Yet  in  England  these 
articles  never  come  on  table  done  amiss ; 
their  perfect  cooking  is  as  absolute  a  cer- 
tainty as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

No  one  of  these  rapid  processes  of 
cooking,  however,  is  so  generally  abused 
as  frying.  The  frying-pan  has  awful  sins 
to  answer  for.  What  untold  horrors  of 
dyspepsia  have  arisen  from  its  smoky 
depths,  like  the  ghosts  from  witches'  cal- 
drons !  The  fizzle  of  frying  meat  is  as  a 
warning  knell  on  many  an  ear,  saying, 
"  Touch  not,  taste  not,  if  you  would  not 
burn  and  writhe  !  " 

Yet  those  who  have  travelled  abroad 
remember  that  some  of  the  lightest,  most 
palatable,  and  most  digestible  prepara- 
tions of  meat  have  come  from  this  dan- 
gerous source.  But  we  fancy  quite  oth- 
er rites  and  ceremonies  inaugurated  the 
process,  and  quite  other  hands  performed 
its  offices,  than  those  known  to  our  kitch- 
ens. Probably  the  delicate  cotelettes  of 
France  are  not  flopped  down  into  half- 
melted  grease,  there  gradually  to  warm 
and  soak  and  fizzle,  while  Biddy  goes 
in  and  out  on  her  other  ministrations, 
till  finally,  when  thoroughly  saturated, 
and  dinner -hour  impends,  she  bethinks 
herself,  and  crowds  the  fire  below  to  a 
roaring  heat,  and  finishes  the  process  by 
a  smart  burn,  involving  the  kitchen  and 
surrounding  precincts  in  volumes  of  Sty- 
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From  such  preparations  has  arisen  the 
very  current  medical  opinion  that  fried 
meats  are  indigestible.  They  are  indi- 
gestible, if  they  are  greasy  ;  but  French 
cooks  have  taught  us  that  a  thing  has 
no  more  need  to  be  greasy  because  emerg- 
ing from  grease  than  Venus  had  to  be 
salt  because  she  rose  from  the  sea. 

There  are  two  ways  of  frying  employ- 
ed by  the  French  cook.  One  is,  to  im- 
merse the  article  to  be  cooked  in  boil- 
ing fat,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  present 
participle,  —  and  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple is,  so  immediately  to  crisp  every 
pore,  at  the  first  moment  or  two  of  im- 
mersion, as  effectually  to  seal  the  inte- 
rior against  the  intrusion  of  greasy  par- 
ticles ;  it  can  then  remain  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  thoroughly  to  cook  it,  with- 
out imbibing  any  more  of  the  boiling 
fluid  than  if  it  were  inclosed  in  an  egg- 
shell. The  other  method  is  to  rub  a 
perfectly  smooth  iron  surface  with  just 
enough  of  some  oily  substance  to  pre- 
vent the  meat  from  adhering,  and  cook 
it  with  a  quick  heat,  as  cakes  are  baked 
on  a  griddle.  In  both  these  cases  there 
must  be  the  most  rapid  application  of 
heat  that  can  be  made  without  burning, 
and  by  the  adroitness  shown  in  working 
out  this  problem  the  skill  of  the  cook 
is  tested.  Any  one  whose  cook  attains 
this  important  secret  will  find  fried  things 
quite  as  digestible  and  often  more  pal- 
atable than  any  other. 

In  the  second  department  of  meat- 
cookery,  to  wit,  the  slow  and  gradual 
application  of  heat  for  the  softening 
and  dissolution  of  its  fibre  and  the  ex- 
traction of  its  juices,  common  cooks  are 
equally  untrained.  Where  is  the  so- 
called  cook  who  understands  how  to 
prepare  soups  and  stews?  These  are 
precisely  the  articles  in  which  a  French 
kitchen  excels.  The  soup-kettle,  made 
with  a  double  bottom,  to  prevent  burning, 
is  a  permanent,  ever-present  institution, 
and  the  coarsest  and  most  impracticable 
meats  distilled  through  that  alembic  come 
out  again  in  soups,  jellies,  or  savory  stews. 
The  toughest  cartilage,  even  the  bones, 
being  first  cracked,  are  here  made  to 


give  forth  their  hidden  virtues,  and  to 
rise  in  delicate  and  appetizing  forms. 
One  great  law  governs  all  these  prepa- 
rations :  the  application  of  heat  must 
be  gradual,  steady,  long  protracted,  nev- 
er reaching  the  point  of  active  boiling. 
Hours  of  quiet  simmering  dissolve  all  dis- 
soluble parts,  soften  the  sternest  fibre, 
and  unlock  every  minute  cell  in  which 
Nature  has  stored  away  her  treasures 
of  nourishment.  This  careful  and  pro- 
tracted application  of  heat  and  the  skil- 
ful use  of  flavors  constitute  the  two  main 
points  in  all  those  nice  preparations  of 
meat  for  which  the  French  have  so  many 
names,  —  processes  by  which  a  delicacy 
can  be  imparted  to  the  coarsest  and  cheap- 
est food  superior  to  that  of  the  finest  arti- 
cles under  less  philosophic  treatment. 

French  soups  and  stews  are  a  study, 
—  and  they  would  not  be  an  unprofita- 
ble one  to  any  person  who  wishes  to 
live  with  comfort  and  even  elegance  on 
small  means. 

John  Bull  looks  down  from  the  sub- 
lime of  ten  thousand  a  year  on  French 
kickshaws,  as  he  calls  them : — u  Give  me 
my  meat  cooked  so  I  may  know  what  it 
is ! "  An  ox  roasted  whole  is  dear  to 
John's  soul,  and  his  kitchen  -  arrange- 
ments are  Titanic.  What  magnificent 
rounds  and  sirloins  of  beef,  revolving  on 
self  -  regulating  spits,  with  a  rich  click 
of  satisfaction,  before  grates  piled  with 
roaring  fires !  Let  us  do  justice  to  the 
royal  cheer.  Nowhere  are  the  charms 
of  pure,  unadulterated  animal  food  set 
forth  in  more  imposing  style.  For  John 
is  rich,  and  what  does  he  care  for  odds 
and  ends  and  parings  ?  Has  he  not 
all  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  cat- 
tle on  a  thousand  hills  ?  What  does  he 
want  of  economy  ?  But  his  brother  Jean 
has  not  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  — 
nothing  like  it  ;  but  he  makes  up  for 
the  slenderness  of  his  purse  by  bound- 
less fertility  of  invention  and  delicacy  of 
practice.  John  began  sneering  at  Jean's 
soups  and  ragouts,  but  all  John's  mod- 
ern sons  and  daughters  send  to  Jean  for 
their  cooks,  and  the  sirloins  of  England 
rise  up  and  do  obeisance  to  this  Joseph 
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•with  a  white  apron  who  comes  to  rule 
in  their  kitchens. 

There  is  no  animal  fibre  that  will  not 
yield  itself  up  to  long-continued,  steady 
heat.  But  the  difficulty  with  almost  any 
of  the  common  servants  who  call  them- 
selves cooks  is  that  they  have  not  the 
smallest  notion  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
application  of  heat.  Such  a  one  will 
complacently  tell  you  concerning  cer- 
tain meats,  that  the  harder  you  boil  them 
the  harder  they  grow, — an  obvious  fact, 
which,  under  her  mode  of  treatment,  by 
an  indiscriminate  galloping  boil,  has  fre- 
quently come  under  her  personal  observa- 
tion. If  you  tell  her  that  such  meat  must 
stand  for  six  hours  in  a  heat  just  below 
the  boiling-point,  she  will  probably  an- 
swer, "  Yes,  Ma'am,"  and  go  on  her  own 
way.  Or  she  will  let  it  stand  till  it  burns 
to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle, — a  most  com- 
mon termination  of  the  experiment.  The 
only  way  to  make  sure  of  the  matter  is 
either  to  import  a  French  kettle,  or  to 
fit  into  an  ordinary  kettle  a  false  bottom, 
such  as  any  tinman  may  make,  that  shall 
leave  a  space  of  an  inch  or  two  between 
the  meat  and  the  fire.  This  kettle  may 
be  maintained  as  a  constant  habitue  of 
the  range,  and  into  it  the  cook  may  be 
instructed  to  throw  all  the  fibrous  trim- 
mrngs  of  meat,  all  the  gristle,  tendons, 
and  bones,  having  previously  broken  up 
these  last  with  a  mallet. 

Such  a  kettle  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  clear,  rich  soups  or  other  palatable 
dishes.  Clear  soup  consists  of  the  dis- 
solved juices  of  the  meat  and  gelatine 
of  the  bones,  cleared  from  the  fat  and 
fibrous  portions  by  straining  when  cold. 
The  grease,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
fluid,  may  thus  be  easily  removed.  In 
a  stew,  on  the  contrary,  you  boil  down 
this  soup  till  it  permeates  the  fibre  which 
long  exposure  to  heat  has  softened.  All 
that  remains,  after  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  fibre  and  juices,  is  the  fla- 
voring, and  it  is  in  this,  particularly,  that 
French  soups  excel  those  of  America  and 
England  and  all  the  world. 

English  and  American  soups  are  often 
heavy  and  hot  with  spices.  There  are 


appreciable  tastes  in  them.  They  burn 
your  mouth  with  cayenne  or  clove  or  all- 
spice. You  can  tell  at  once  what  is  in 
them,  oftentimes  to  your  sorrow.  But  a 
French  soup  has  a  flavor  which  one  rec- 
ognizes at  once  as  delicious,  yet  not  to 
be  characterized  as  due  to  any  single 
condiment ;  it  is  the  just  blending  of 
many  things.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  all  their  stews,  ragouts,  and 
other  delicate  preparations.  No  cook 
will  ever  study  these  flavors ;  but  per- 
haps many  cooks'  mistresses  may,  and 
thus  be  able  to  impart  delicacy  and  com- 
fort to  economy. 

As  to  those  things  called  hashes,  com- 
monly manufactured  by  unwatched,  un- 
taught cooks,  out  of  the  remains  of  yes- 
terday's repast,  let  us  not  dwell  too 
closely  on  their  memory, —  compounds  of 
meat,  gristle,  skin,  fat,  and  burnt  fibre, 
with  a  handful  of  pepper  and  salt  flung  at 
them,  dredged  with  lumpy  flour,  watered 
from  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle,  and  left 
to  simmer  at  the  cook's  convenience  while 
she  is  otherwise  occupied.  Such  are  the 
best  performances  a  housekeeper  can 
hope  for  from  an  untrained  cook. 

But  the  cunningly  devised  minces, 
the  artful  preparations  choicely  flavored, 
which  may  be  made  of  yesterday's  re- 
past, —  by  these  is  the  true  domestic  ar- 
tist known.  No  cook  untaught  by  an 
educated  brain  ever  makes  these,  and  yet 
economy  is  a  great  gainer  by  them. 

As  regards  the  department  of  Vege- 
tables, their  number  and  variety  in  Amer- 
ica are  so  great  that  a  table  might  almost 
be  furnished  by  these  alone.  Generally 
speaking,  their  cooking  is  a  more  simple 
art,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  found 
satisfactorily  performed,  than  that  of 
meats.  If  only  they  are  not  drenched 
with  rancid  butter,  their  own  native  ex- 
cellence makes  itself  known  in  most  of 
the  ordinary  modes  of  preparation. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception. 

Our  stanch  old  friend,  the  potato,  is  to 
other  vegetables  what  bread  is  on  the 
table.  Like  bread,  it  is  held  as  a  sort  of 
sine-qua-non  ;  like  that,  it  may  be  made 
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invariably  palatable  by  a  little  care  in  a 
few  plain  particulars,  through  neglect  of 
which  it  often  becomes  intolerable.  The 
soggy,  waxy,  indigestible  viand  that  often 
appears  in  the  potato-dish  is  a  downright 
sacrifice  of  the  better  nature  of  this  vege- 
table. 

The  potato,  nutritive  and  harmless  as 
it  appears,  belongs  to  a  family  suspected 
of  very  dangerous  traits.  It  is  a  fam- 
ily-connection of  the  deadly-nightshade 
and  other  ill-reputed  gentry,  and  some- 
times shows  strange  proclivities  to  evil, 
—  now  breaking  out  uproariously,  as  in 
the  noted  potato  -  rot,  and  now  more 
covertly  in  various  evil  affections.  For 
this  reason  scientific  directors  bid  us  be- 
ware of  the  water  in  which  potatoes  are 
boiled,  —  into  which,  it  appears,  the  evil 
principle  is  drawn  off ;  and  they  caution 
us  not  to  shred  them  into  stews  without 
previously  suffering  the  slices  to  lie  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  salt  and  water.  These 
cautions  are  worth  attention. 

The  most  usual  modes  of  preparing  the 
potato  for  the  table  are  by  roasting  or 
boiling.  These  processes  are  so  simple 
that  it  is  commonly  supposed  every  cook 
understands  them  without  special  direc- 
tions ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  unin- 
structed  cook  who  can  boil  or  roast  a  po- 
tato. 

A  good  roasted  potato  is  a  delicacy 
worth  a  dozen  compositions  of  the  cook- 
book ;  yet  when  we  ask  for  it,  what 
burnt,  shrivelled  abortions  are  present- 
ed to  us !  Biddy  rushes  to  her  potato- 
basket  and  pours  out  two  dozen  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  some  having  in  them  three 
times  the  amount  of  matter  of  others. 
These  being  washed,  she  tumbles  them 
into  her  oven  at  a  leisure  interval,  and 
there  lets  them  lie  till  it  is  time  to  serve 
breakfast,  whenever  that  may  be.  As 
a  result,  if  the  largest  are  cooked,  the 
smallest  are  presented  in  cinders,  and 
the  intermediate  sizes  are  withered  and 
watery.  Nothing  is  so  utterly  ruined  by 
a  few  moments  of  overdoing.  That  which 
at  the  right  moment  was  plump  with 
mealy  richness,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  la- 
ter shrivels  and  becomes  watery,  —  and 


it  is  in  this  state  that  roast  potatoes  are 
most  frequently  served. 

In  the  same  manner  we  have  seen 
boiled  potatoes  from  an  untaught  cook 
coming  upon  the  table  like  lumps  of  yel- 
low wax, — and  the  same  article,  the  day 
after,  under  the  directions  of  a  skilful 
mistress,  appearing  in  snowy  balls  of 
powdery  lightness.  In  the  one  case,  they 
were  thrown  in  their  skins  into  water,  and 
suffered  to  soak  or  boil,  as  the  case  might 
be,  at  the  cook's  leisure,  and  after  they 
were  boiled  to  stand  in  the  water  till  she 
was  ready  to  peel  them.  In  the  other 
case,  the  potatoes  being  first  peeled  were 
boiled  as  quickly  as  possible  in  salted  wa- 
ter, which  the  moment  they  were  done 
was  drained  off,  and  then  they  were  gent- 
ly shaken  for  a  minute  or  two  over  the 
fire  to  dry  them  still  more  thoroughly. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  the  potato  so 
depraved  and  given  over  to  evil  that 
could  not  be  reclaimed  by  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

As  to  fried  potatoes,  who  that  remem- 
bers the  crisp,  golden  slices  of  the  French 
restaurant,  thin  as  wafers  and  light  as 
snow-flakes,  does  not  speak  respectfully 
of  them  ?  What  cousinship  with  these 
have  those  coarse,  greasy  masses  of  sliced 
potato,  wholly  soggy  and  parti}7  burnt, 
to  which  we  are  treated  under  the  name 
of  fried  potatoes  a  la  America  ?  In  our 
cities  the  restaurants  are  introducing  the 
French  article  to  great  acceptance,  and 
to  the  vindication  of  the  fair  fame  of  this 
queen  of  vegetables. 

Finally,  I  arrive  at  the  last  great  head 
of  my  subject,  to  wit,  TEA,  —  meaning 
thereby,  as  before  observed,  what  our 
Hibernian  friend  did  in  the  inquiry, 
"  Will  y'r  Honor  take  '  tay  tay '  or  cof- 
fee tay  ?  " 

I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  the  mer- 
its of  the  great  tea  -  and  -  coffee  contro- 
versy, or  say  whether  these  substances 
are  or  are  not  wholesome.  I  treat  of 
them  as  actual  existences,  and  speak 
only  of  the  modes  of  making  the  most 
of  them. 

The  French  coffee  is  reputed  the  best 
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in  the  world ;  and  a  thousand  voices 
have  asked,  What  is  it  about  the  French 
coffee  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  French  cof- 
fee is  coffee,  and  not  chiccory,  or  rye, 
or  beans,  or  peas.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  freshly  roasted,  whenever  made,  — 
roasted  with  great  care  and  evenness  in 
a  little  revolving  cylinder  which  makes 
part  of  the  furniture  of  every  kitchen, 
and  which  keeps  in  the  aroma  of  the  ber- 
ry. It  is  never  over-done,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  coffee-flavor,  which  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  of  the  coffee 
we  meet  with.  Then  it  is  ground,  and 
placed  in  a  coffee-pot  with  a  filter,  through 
which  it  percolates  in  clear  drops,  the 
coffee-pot  standing  on  a  heated  stove  to 
maintain  the  temperature.  The  nose  of 
the  coffee-pot  is  stopped  up  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  aroma  during  this  pro- 
cess. The  extract  thus  obtained  is  a 
perfectly  clear,  dark  fluid,  known  as  cafe 
not'r,  or  black  coffee.  It  is  black  only  be- 
cause of  its  strength,  being  in  fact  almost 
the  very  essential  oil  of  coffee.  A  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  this  in  boiled  milk  would 
make  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  strong 
cup  of  coffee.  The  boiled  milk  is  pre- 
pared with  no  less  care.  It  must  be  fresh 
and  new,  not  merely  warmed  or  even 
brought  to  the  boiling-point,  but  slowly 
simmered  till  it  attains  a  thick,  creamy 
richness.  The  coffee  mixed  with  this,  and 
sweetened  with  that  sparkling  beet-root 
sugar  which  ornaments  a  French  table, 
is  the  celebrated  cafe-au-lait,  the  name 
of  which  has  gone  round  the  world. 

As  we  look  to  France  for  the  best  cof- 
fee, so  we  must  look  to  England  for  the 
perfection  of  tea.  The  tea-kettle  is  as 
much  an  English  institution  as  aristoc- 
racy or  the  Prayer-Book ;  and  when  one 
wants  to  know  exactly  how  tea  should  be 
made,  one  has  only  to  ask  how  a  fine  old 
English  housekeeper  makes  it. 

The  first  article  of  her  faith  is  that 
the  water  must  not  merely  be  hot,  not 
merely  have  boiled  a  few  moments  since, 
but  be  actually  boiling  at  the  moment 
it  touches  the  tea.  Hence,  though  ser- 
vants in  England  are  vastly  better  trained 


than  with  us,  this  delicate  mystery  is 
seldom  left  to  their  hands.  Tea -mak- 
ing belongs  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
high-born  ladies  preside  at  "the  bub- 
bling and  loud  -  hissing  urn,"  and  see 
that  all  due  rites  and  solemnities  are 
properly  performed,  —  that  the  cups  are 
hot,  and  that  the  infused  tea  waits  the 
exact  time  before  the  libations  com- 
mence. Oh,  ye  dear  old  English  tea- 
tables,  resorts  of  the  kindest  -  hearted 
hospitality  in  the  world  !  we  still  cherish 
your  memory,  even  though  you  do  not 
say  pleasant  things  of  us  there.  One 
of  these  days  you  will  think  better  of 
us.  Of  late,  the  introduction  of  English 
breakfast-tea  has  raised  a  new  sect  among 
the  tea  -  drinkers,  reversing  some  of  the 
old  canons.  Breakfast-tea  must  be  boil 
ed  !  Unlike  the  delicate  article  of  olden 
time,  which  required  only  a  momentary 
infusion  to  develop  its  richness,  this  re- 
quires a  longer  and  severer  treatment  to 
bring  out  its  strength,  —  thus  confusing 
all  the  established  usages,  and  throwing 
the  work  into  the  hands  of  the  cook  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  faults  of  tea,  as  too  commonly 
found  at  our  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
are  that  it  is  made  in  every  way  the  re 
verse  of  what  it  should  be.  The  water 
is  hot,  perhaps,  but  not  boiling ;  the  tea 
has  a  general  flat,  stale,  smoky  taste,  de- 
void of  life  or  spirit ;  and  it  is  served, 
usually,  with  thin  milk,  instead  of  cream. 
Cream  is  as  essential  to  the  richness  of 
tea  as  of  coffee.  AVe  could  wish  that 
the  English  fashion  might  generally  pre- 
vail, of  giving  the  traveller  his  own  ket- 
tle of  boiling  water  and  his  own  tea-chest, 
and  letting  him  make  tea  for  himself. 
At  all  events,  he  would  then  be  sure  of 
one  merit  in  his  tea,  —  it  would  be  hot, 
a  very  simple  and  obvious  virtue,  but  one 
very  seldom  obtained. 

Chocolate  is  a  French  and  Spanish  ar- 
ticle, and  one  seldom  served  on  Ameri- 
can tables.  We,  in  America,  however, 
make  an  article  every  way  equal  to  any 
which  can  be  imported  from  Paris,  and 
he  who  buys  Baker's  best  vanilla  -  choc- 
olate may  rest  assured  that  no  foreign 
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land  can  furnish  anything  better.  A  very- 
rich  and  delicious  beverage  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  this  in  milk  slowly  boiled 
down  after  the  French  fashion. 

I  have  now  gone  over  all  the  ground 
I  laid  out,  as  comprising  the  great  first 
principles  of  cookery  ;  and  I  would  here 
modestly  offer  the  opinion  that  a  table 
where  all  these  principles  are  careful- 
ly observed  would  need  few  dainties. 
The  struggle  after  so  -  called  delicacies 
comes  from  the  poorness  of  common 
things.  Perfect  bread  and  butter  would 
soon  drive  cake  out  of  the  field :  it  has 
done  so  in  many  families.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  a  word  to  say  under  the  head  of 
Confectionery,  meaning  by  this  the  whole 
range  of  ornamental  cookery, — or  pastry, 
ices,  jellies,  preserves,  etc.  The  art  of 
making  all  these  very  perfectly  is  far 
better  understood  in  America  than  the 
art  of  common  cooking. 

There  are  more  women  who  know  how 
to  make  good  cake  than  good  bread,  — 
more  who  can  furnish  you  with  a  good 
ice  -  cream  than  a  well  -  cooked  mutton- 
chop  ;  a  fair  charlotte-russe  is  easier  to 
come  by  than  a  perfect  cup  of  coffee,  and 
you  shall  find  a  sparkling  jelly  to  your 
dessert  where  you  sighed  in  vain  for  so 
simple  a  luxury  as  a  well-cooked  potato. 

Our  fair  countrywomen  might  rest  up- 
on their  laurels  in  these  higher  fields,  and 
turn  their  great  energy  and  ingenuity  to 
the  study  of  essentials.  To  do  common 
things  perfectly  is  far  better  worth  our 
endeavor  than  to  do  uncommon  things 
respectably.  We  Americans  in  many 
things  as  yet  have  been  a  little  inclined 
to  begin  making  our  shirt  at  the  ruffle  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  when  we  set  about  it, 
we  can  make  the  shirt  as  nicely  as  any- 
body,—  it  needs  only  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  it,  resolved,  that,  ruffle  or  no 
ruffle,  the  shirt  we  will  have. 

I  have  also  a  few  words  to  say  as  to 
the  prevalent  ideas  in  respect  to  French 
cookery.  Having  heard  much  of  it,  with 
no  very  distinct  idea  what  it  is,  our  peo- 


ple have  somehow  fallen  into  the  notion 
that  its  forte  lies  in  high  spioing,  —  and 
so,  when  our  cooks  put  a  great  abundance 
of  clove,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon 
into  their  preparations,  they  fancy  that 
they  are  growing  up  to  be  French  cooks. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Americans  and 
English  are  far  more  given  to  spicing 
than  the  French.  Spices  in  our  made 
dishes  are  abundant,  and  their  taste  is 
strongly  pronounced.  In  living  a  year 
in  France  I  forgot  the  taste  of  nutmeg, 
clove,  and  allspice,  which  had  met  me  in 
so  many  dishes  in  America. 

The  thing  may  be  briefly  defined.  The 
English  and  Americans  deal  in  spices,  the 
French  in  flavors, — flavors  many  and  sub- 
tile, imitating  often  in  their  delicacy  those 
subtile  blendings  which  Nature  produ- 
ces in  high-flavored  fruits.  The  recipes 
of  our  cookery-books  are  most  of  them 
of  English  origin,  coming  down  from  the 
times  of  our  phlegmatic  ancestors,  when 
the  solid,  burly,  beefy  growth  of  the  fog- 
gy island  required  the  heat  of  fiery  con- 
diments, and  could  digest  heavy  sweets. 
Witness  the  national  recipe  for  plum-pud- 
ding, which  may  be  rendered,  —  Take 
a  pound  of  every  indigestible  substance 
you  can  think  of,  boil  into  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  serve  in  flaming  brandy.  So  of 
the  Christinas  mince-pie  and  many  oth- 
er national  dishes.  But  in  America,  ow- 
ing to  our  brighter  skies  and  more  fervid 
climate,  we  have  developed  an  acute,  nerv- 
ous delicacy  of  temperament  far  more  akin 
to  that  of  France  than  of  England. 

Half  of  the  recipes  in  our  cook-books 
are  mere  murder  to  such  constitutions 
and  stomachs  as  we  grow  here.  We  re- 
quire to  ponder  these  things,  and  think 
how  we  in  our  climate  and  under  our  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  live,  and  in  doing 
so,  we  may,  without  accusation  of  foreign 
foppery,  take  some  leaves  from  many 
foreign  books. 

But  Christopher  has  prosed  long 
enough.  I  must  now  read  this  to  my 
wife,  and  see  what  she  says. 
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I  HAVE  never  known,  nor  seen  any 
person  who  did  know,  why  Portland,  the 
metropolis  of  Oregon,  was  founded  on 
the  Willamette  River.  I  am  unaware 
why  the  accent  is  on  the  penult,  and  not 
on  the  ultimate  of  Willamette.  These 
thoughts  perplexed  me  more  than  a  well 
man  would  have  suffered  them,  all  the 
way  from  the  Callapooya  Mountains  to 
Portland.  I  had  been  laid  up  in  the 
back  woods  of  Oregon,  in  a  district  known 
as  the  Long-Tom  Country,  —  (and  cer- 
tainly a  longer  or  more  tedious  Tom 
never  existed  since  the  days  of  him  ad- 
ditionally bight  Aquinas,)  —  by  a  violent 
attack  of  pneumonia,  which  came  near 
terminating  my  earthly  with  my  Oregon 
pilgrimage.  I  had  been  saved  by  the  in- 
defatigable nursing  of  the  best  friend  I 
ever  travelled  with,  — by  wet  compresses, 
and  the  impossibility  of  sending  for  any 
doctor  in  the  region.  I  had  lived  to  pay 
San-Francisco  hotel-prices  for  squatter- 
cabin  accommodations  in  the  rural  resi- 
dence of  an  Oregon  landholder,  whose 
tender  mercies  I  fell  into  from  my  saddle 
when  the  disease  had  reached  its  height, 
and  who  explained  his  unusual  charges 
on  the  ground  that  his  wife  had  felt  for 
me  like  a  mother.  In  the  Long -Tom 
Country  maternal  tenderness  is  a  highly 
estimated  virtue.  It  cost  Bierstadt  and 
myself  sixty  dollars,  besides  the  reason- 
able charge  for  five  days'  board  and  at- 
tendance to  a  man  who  ate  nothing  and 

o 

was  not  waited  on,  with  the  same  amount 
against  his  well  companion.  We  had 
suffered  enough  extortion  before  that  to 
exhaust  all  our  native  grumblery.  So 
we  paid  the  bill,  and  entered  on  our  note- 
books the  following 

Mem.  "  In  stopping  with  anybody  in 
the  Long-Tom  Country,  make  a  special 
contract  for  maternal  tenderness,  as  it 
will  invariably  be  included  in  the  bill." 

I  had  ridden  on  a  straw -bed  in  the 
wagon  of  the  man  whose  wife  cultivated 
the  maternal  virtues,  until  I  was  once 


more  able  to  go  along  by  myself,  —  pay- 
ing) you  may  be  sure,  maternal  -  virtue 
fare  for  my  carriage.  During  the  period 
that  I  jolted  on  the  straw,  I  diversified 
the  intervals  between  pulmonary  spasms 
with  a  sick  glance  at  the  pages  of  Bul- 
wer's  "  Devereux  "  and  Lever's  "  Day's 
Ride."  The  nature  of  these  works  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  mj 
driver.  It  aroused  in  him  serious  con- 
cern for  my  spiritual  welfare.  He  ad- 
dressed me  with  gentle  firmness,  — 

"  D  'ye  think  it 's  exackly  the  way  for 
an  immortal  creatur'  to  be  spendin'  his 
time,  to  read  them  novels  ?  " 

"  Why  is  it  particularly  out  of  the  way 
for  an  immortal  creature  ?  " 

"  Because  his  higher  interests  don't 
give  him  no  time  for  sich  follies." 

"  How  can  an  immortal  creature  be 
pressed  for  time  ?  " 

"  Wai,  you  '11  find  out  some  day. 
G'  lang,  Jennie." 

I  thought  I  had  left  this  excellent  man 
in  a  metaphysical  bog.  But  he  had  not 
discharged  his  duty,  so  he  scrambled  out 
and  took  new  ground. 

"  Now  say, — d'  you  think  it  's  exacklj 
a  Christian  way  of  spendin'  time,  your- 
self ?  " 

"  I  know  a  worse  way." 

"  Eh  ?     What 's  that  ?  " 

"  In  the  house  of  a  Long- Tom  settler 
who  charges  five  dollars  a  day  extra  be- 
cause his  wife  feels  like  a  mother." 

He  did  not  continue  the  conversation. 
I  myself  did  not  close  it  in  anger,  but 
solely  to  avoid  an  extra  charge,  which  in 
the  light  of  experience  seemed  imminent, 
for  concern  about  my  spiritual  welfare. 
On  the  maternal-tenderness  scale  of  pri- 
ces, an  indulgence  in  this  luxury  would 
have  cleaned  out  Bierstadt  and  myself 
before  we  effected  junction  with  our  draw- 
ers of  exchange,  and  I  was  discourteous 
as  a  matter  of  economy. 

We  had  enjoyed,  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill  twenty  miles  south  of  Salem,  one  of 
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the  most  magnificent  views  in  all  earthly 
scenery.  Within  a  single  sweep  of  vis- 
ion were  seven  snow-peaks,  the  Three 
Sisters,  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Hood, 
Mount  Adams,  and  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
with  the  dim  suggestion  of  an  eighth 
colossal  mass,  which  might  be  Rainier. 
All  these  rose  along  an  arc  of  not  quite 
half  the  horizon,  measured  between  ten 
and  eighteen  thousand  feet  in  height, 
were  nearly  conical,  and  absolutely  cov- 
ered with  snow  from  base  to  pinnacle. 
The  Three  Sisters,  a  triplet  of  sharp, 
close-set  needles,  and  the  grand  masses 
of  Hood  and  Jefferson,  showed  moun- 
tainesque  and  earthly ;  it  was  at  least 
possible  to  imagine  them  of  us  and  an- 
chored to  the  ground  we  trod  on.  Not 
so  with  the  others.  They  were  beauti- 
ful, yet  awful  ghosts,  —  spirits  of  dead 
mountains  buried  in  old  -  world  cata- 
clysms, returning  to  make  on  the  brilliant 
azure  of  noonday  blots  of  still  more  bril- 
liant white.  I  cannot  express  their  vague, 
yet  vast  and  intense  splendor,  by  any 
other  word  than  incandescence.  It  was 
as  if  the  sky  had  suddenly  grown  white- 
hot  in  patches.  When  we  first  looked, 
we  thought  St.  Helen's  an  illusion,  —  an 
aurora,  or  a  purer  kind  of  cloud.  Pres- 
ently we  detected  the  luminous  chromat- 
ic border,  —  a  band  of  refracted  light 
with  a  predominant  orange  -  tint,  which 
outlines  the  higher  snow-peaks  seen  at 
long  range,  —  traced  it  down,  and  grasp- 
ed the  entire  conception  of  the  mighty 
cone.  No  man  of  enthusiasm,  who  re- 
flects what  this  whole  sight  must  have 
been,  will  won'der  that  my  friend  and 
I  clasped  each  other's  hands  before  it, 
and  thanked  God  we  had  lived  to  this 
day. 

We  had  followed  down  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Willamette  to  Portland, 
finding  everywhere  glimpses  of  autumnal 
scenery  as  delicious  as  the  hills  and  mead- 
ows of  the  Housatonic.  Putting  up  in 
Portland  at  the  Dennison  House,  we 
found  the  comforts  of  civilization  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Sisson's,  and  a 
great  many  kind  friends  warmly  interest- 
ed in  furthering  our  enterprise.  I  have 


said  that  I  do  not  know  why  Portland 
was  built  on  the  Willamette.  The  point 
of  the  promontory  between  the  Willa- 
mette and  the  Columbia  seems  the  prop- 
er place  for  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
the  State  ;  and  Portland  is  a  dozen  miles 
south  of  this,  up  the  tributary  stream. 
But  Portland  does  very  well  as  it  is,  — 
growing  rapidly  in  business-importance, 
and  destined,  when  the  proper  rail  way - 
communications  are  established,  to  be  a 
sort  of  Glasgow  to  the  London  of  San 
Francisco.  When  we  were  there,  there 
was  crying  need  of  a  telegraph  to  the 
latter  place.  That  need  has  now  been 
supplied,  and  the  construction  of  the  no 
less  desirable  railroad  must  follow  speed- 
ily. The  country  between  Shasta  Peak 
and  Salem  is  at  present  virtually  without 
an  outlet  to  market.  No  richer  fruit  and 
grain  region  exists  on  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  continent.  No  one  who  has  not 
travelled  through  it  can  imagine  the  ex- 
haustless  fertility  which  will  be  stimulat- 
ed and  the  results  which  will  be  brought 
forth,  when  a  continuous  line  of  railroad 
unites  Sacramento  or  even  Tehama  with 
the  metropolis  of  Oregon. 

Among  the  friends  who  welcomed  us 
to  Portland  were  Messrs.  Ainsworth  and 
Thompson,  of  the  Oregon  Steamship  Com- 
pany. By  their  courtesy  we  were  afford- 
ed a  trip  up  the  Columbia  River,  in  the 
pleasantest  quarters  and  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

We  left  Portland  the  evening  before 
their  steamer  sailed,  taking  a  boat  be- 
longing to  a  different  line,  that  we  might 
pass  a  night  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
board  the  Company's  boat  when  it  touch- 
ed at  that  place  the  next  morning.  We 
recognized  our  return  from  rudimentary 
society  to  civilized  surroundings  and  a 
cultivated  interest  in  art  and  literature, 
when  the  captain  of  the  little  steamer 
Vancouver  refused  to  let  either  of  us  buy 
a  ticket,  because  he  had  seen  Bierstadt 
on  the  upper  deck  at  work  with  his  sketch- 
book, and  me  by  his  side  engaged  with 
my  journal. 

The  banks  of  the  Willamette  below 
Portland  are  low  and  cut  up  by  small 
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tributaries  or  communicating  lagoons 
which  divide  them  into  islands.  The 
largest  of  these,  measuring  its  longest  bor- 
der, has  an  extent  of  twenty  miles,  and  is 
called  Sauveur's.  Another,  called  "  Nig- 
ger Tom's,"  was  famous  as  the  seigniory 
of  a  blind  African  nobleman  so  named, 
living  in  great  affluence  of  salmon  and 
whiskey  with  three  or  four  devoted  Indian 
wives,  who  had  with  equal  fervor  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  Mormonism  and 
the  profession  of  day's-washing  to  keep 
their  liege  in  luxury  due  his  rank.  The 
land  along  the  shore  of  the  river  was 
usually  well  timbered,  and  in  the  level 
openings  looked  as  fertile  as  might  be 
expected  of  an  alltivial  first-bottom  fre- 
quently overflowed.  At  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia  the  Willamette  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
the  Columbia  may  be  half  a  mile  wider, 
though  at  first  sight  the  difference  seems 
more  than  that  from  the  tributary's  enter- 
ing the  main  river  at  an  acute  angle 
and  giving  a  diagonal  view  to  the  opposite 
shore.  Before  we  passed  into  the  Co- 
lumbia, we  had  from  the  upper  deck  a 
magnificent  glimpse  to  the  eastward  of 
Hood's  spotless  snow-cone  rosied  with  the 
reflection  of  the  dying  sunset.  Short 
and  hurried  as  it  was,  this  view  of  Mount 
Hood  was  unsurpassed  for  beauty  by  any 
which  we  got  in  its  closer  vicinity  and 
afterward,  though  nearness  added  rug- 
ged grandeur  to  the  sight. 

Six  miles'  sail  between  low  and  uninter- 
esting shores  brought  us  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  to  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
the  Washington-Territory  side  of  the  riv- 
er. Here  we  debarked  for  the  night,  mak- 
ing our  way,  in  an  ambulance  sent  for  us 
from  the  post,  a  distance  of  two  minutes' 
ride,  to  the  quarters  of  General  Alvord, 
the  commandant.  Under  his  hospitable 
roof  we  experienced,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  months  and  many  hundred  miles, 
the  delicious  sensation  of  a  family-dinner, 
with  a  refined  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  well-bred  children  about  the 
sides.  A  very  interesting  guest  of  Gen- 
eral Alvord's  was  Major  Lugenbeel,  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  topographical 


service  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
bined the  culture  of  a  student  with  an 
amount  of  information  concerning  the 
wildest  portions  of  our  continent  which 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed  nor  heard 
communicated  in  style  more  fascinating. 
He  had  lately  come  from  the  John-Day, 
Boise,  and  Snake -River  Mines,  where 
the  Government  was  surveying  routes  of 
emigration,  and  pronounced  the  wealth 
of  the  region  exhatistless. 

After  a  pleasant  evening  and  a  good 
night's  rest,  we  took  the  Oregon  Com- 
pany's steamer,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  leaving  Fort  Van- 
couver about  seven  A.  M.  To  our  surprise, 
the  Hunt  proved  an  old  acquaintance. 
She  will  be  remembered  by  most  people 
who  during  the  last  twelve  years  have 
been  familiar  with  the  steamers  hailing 
from  New  York  Bay.  Though  originally 
built  for  river-service  such  as  now  em- 
ploys her,  she  came  around  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Columbia  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
By  lessening  her  top-hamper  and  getting 
new  stanchions  for  her  perilous  voyage, 
she  performed  it  without  accident. 

Such  a  vivid  souvenir  of  the  Hudson 
reminded  me  of  an  assertion  I  had  often 
heard,  that  the  Columbia  resembles  it. 
There  is  some  ground  -for  the  compari- 
son. Each  of  the  rivers  breaks  through 
a  noble  mountain-system  in  its  passage 
to  the  sea,  and  the  walls  of  its  avenue 
are  correspondingly  grand.  In  point  of 
variety  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  far  sur- 
pass those  of  the  Columbia,— trap,  sand- 
stone, granite,  limestone,  and  slate  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  a  rapidity  which 
presents  ever  new  outlines  to  the  eye 
of  the  tourist.  The  scenery  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, between  Fort  Vancouver  and 
the  Dalles,  is  a  sublime  monotone.  Its 
banks  are  basaltic  crags  or  mist -wrapt 
domes,  averaging  below  the  cataract  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  thence  decreasing  to  the  Dalles, 
where  the  escarpments,  washed  by  the 
river,  are  low  trap  bluffs  on  a  level  with 
the  steamer's  walking  -  beam,  and  the 
mountains  have  retired,  bare  and  brown, 
like  those  of  the  great  continental  basin 
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farther  south,  toward  Mount  Hood  in 
that  direction,  and  Mount  Adams  on  the 
north.  If  the  Palisades  were  quintu- 
pled in  height,  domed  instead  of  level 
on  their  upper  surfaces,  extended  up  the 
whole  navigable  course  of  the  Hudson, 
and  were  thickly  clad  with  evergreens 
wherever  they  were  not  absolutely  pre- 
cipitous, the  Hudson  would  much  more 
closely  resemble  the  Columbia. 

I  was  reminded  of  another  Eastern 
river,  which  I  had  never  heard  mention- 
ed in  the  same  company.  As  we  ascend- 
ed toward  the  cataract,  the  Columbia 
water  assumed  a  green  tint  as  deep  and 
positive  as  that  of  the  Niagara  between 
the  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario.  Save  that 
its  surface  was  not  so  perturbed  with 
eddies  and  marbled  with  foam,  it  re- 
sembled the  Niagara  perfectly. 

We  boarded  the  Hunt  in  a  dense  fog, 
and  went  immediately  to  breakfast.  With 
our  last  cup  of  coffee  the  fog  cleared 
away  and  showed  us  a  sunny  vista  up  the 
river,  bordered  by  the  columnar  and  mu- 
ral trap  formations  above  mentioned,  with 
an  occasional  bold  promontory  jutting 
out  beyond  the  general  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice, its  shaggy  fell  of  pines  and  firs  all 
aflood  with  sunshine  to  the  very  crown. 
The  finest  of  these  promontories  was  call- 
ed Cape  Horn,  the  river  bending  around 
it  to  the  northeast.  The  channel  kept 
mid-stream  with  considerable  uniformity, 
—  but  now  and  then,  as  in  the  highland 
region  of  the  Hudson,  made  a  detour  to 
avoid  some  bare,  rocky  island.  Several 
of  these  islands  were  quite  columnar,  — 
being  evidently  the  emerged  capitals  of 
basaltic  prisms,  like  the  other  uplifts  on 
the  banks.  A  fine  instance  of  this  for- 
mation was  the  stately  and  perpendic- 
ular "  Rooster  Rock "  on  the  Oregon 
side,  but  not  far  from  Cape  Horn.  Still 
another  was  called  "  Lone  Rock,"  and 
rose  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  These 
came  upon  our  view  within  the  first  hour 
after  breakfast,  in  company  with  a  slen- 
der, but  graceful  stream,  which  fell  into 
the  river  over  a  sheer  wall  of  basalt  sev- 
en hundred  feet  in  height.  This  little 
cascade  reminded  us  of  Po-ho-nd,  or  The 


Bridal  Veil,  near  the  lower  entrance  of 
the  Great  Yo-  Semite. 

As  the  steamer  rounded  a  point  into 
each  new  stretch  of  silent,  green,  and  sun- 
ny river,  we  sent  a  flock  of  geese  or  ducks 
hurrying  cloudward  or  shoreward.  Here, 
too,  for  the  first  time  in  a  state  of  absolute 
Nature,  I  saw  that  royal  'bird,  the  swan, 
escorting  his  mate  and  cygnets  on  an  air- 
ing or  a  luncheon-tour.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  though  I  must  confess  that  his 
Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  are  im- 
proved by  civilization.  One  of  the  great 
benefits  of  civilization  is,  that  it  restricts 
its  subjects  to  doing  what  they  can  do 
best.  Park-swans  seldom  fly,  —  and  fly- 
ing is  something  thatVwans  should  nev- 
er attempt,  unless  they  wish  to  be  taken 
for  geese.  I  felt  actually  de'sillusionne, 
when  a  princely  cortege,  which  had  been 
rippling  their  snowy  necks  in  the  sun- 
shine, clumsily  lifted  themselves  out  of 
the  water  and  slanted  into  the  clouds, 
stretching  those  necks  straight  as  a  gun- 
barrel.  Every  line  of  grace  seemed 
wire-drawn  out  of  them  in  a  moment. 
Song  is  as  little  their  forte  as  flight, — 
barring  the  poetic  license  open  to  mori- 
bund members  of  their  family,  —  and  I 
must  confess,  that,  if  this  privilege  indi- 
cate approaching  dissolution,  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  specimens  we 
heard  have  no  cause  for  apprehension. 
An  Adirondack  loon  fortifying  his  ut- 
terance by  a  cracked  fish-horn  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  healthy  swan-song. 
On  the  whole,  the  wild  swan  cannot  af- 
ford to  "  pause  in  his  cloud  "  for  all  the 
encomiums  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  had 
better  come  down  immediately  to  the 
dreamy  water  -  level  where  he  floats 
dream  within  dream,  like  a  stable  va- 
por in  a  tangible  sky.  Anywhere  else 
he  seems  a  court -beauty  wandering  in- 
to metaphysics. 

Alternating  with  these  swimmers  car 
occasional  flocks  of  shag,  a  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  cormorant  tribe,  and  here 
and  there  a  gull,  though  these  last  grew 
rarer  as  we  increased  our  distance  from 
the  sea.  I  was  surprised  to  notice  a  fine 
seal  playing  in  the  channel,  twenty  miles 
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above  Fort  Vancouver,  but  learned  that 
it  was  not  unusual  for  these  animals  to 
ascend  nearly  to  the  cataract.  Both  the 
whites  and  Indians  scattered  along  the 
river-banks  kill  them  for  their  skin  and 
blubber,  —  going  out  in  boats  for  the 
purpose.  My  informant's  boat  had  on 
one  occasion  taken  an  old  seal  nursing 
her  calf.  When  the  dam  was  towed  to 
shore,  the  young  one  followed  her,  occa- 
sionally putting  its  fore-flippers  on  the 
gunwale  to  rest,  like  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  behaving  with  such  innocent 
familiarity  that  malice  was  disarmed.  It 
came  ashore  with  the  boat's-crew  and 
the  body  of  its  parent ;  no  one  had  the 
heart  to  drive  it  away  ;  so  it  stayed  and 
was  a  pet  of  the  camp  from  that  time 
forward.  After  a  while  the  party  moved 
its  position  a  distance  of  several  miles 
while  Jack  was  away  in  the  river  on  a 
fishing-excursion,  but  there  was  no  elud- 
ing him.  The  morning  after  the  shift 
he  came  wagging  into  camp,  a  faithful 
and  much  -  overjoyed,  but  exceedingly 
battered  and  used-up  seal.  He  had  evi- 
dently sought  his  friends  by  rock  and 
flood  the  entire  night  preceding. 

Occasionally  the  lonely  river-stretches 
caught  a  sudden  human  interest  in  some 
gracefully  modelled  canoe  gliding  out 
with  a  crew  of  Chinook  Indians  from  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  promontory,  propelled 
by  a  square  sail  learned  of  the  whites. 
Knowing  the  natural,  ingrained  laziness 
of  Indians,  one  can  imagine  the  de- 
light with  which  they  comprehended  that 
substitute  for  the  paddle.  After  all,  this 
may  perhaps  be  an  ill-natured  thing  to 
say.  Who  does  like  to  drudge  when  he 
can  help  it  ?  Is  not  this  very  Wilson 
G.  Hunt  a  triumph  of  human  laziness, 
vindicating  its  claim  to  be  the  lord  of 
matter  by  an  ingenuity  doing  labor's  ut- 
most without  sweat  ?  After  all,  nobody 
but  a  fool  drudges  for  other  reason  than 
that  he  may  presently  stop  drudging. 

At  short  intervals  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  shore  under  the  more  gradual 
steeps,  on  the  lower  ledges  of  the  basal- 
tic precipices,  and  on  little  rock-islands  in 
the  river,  appeared  rude-looking  stacks 


and  scaffoldings  where  the  Indians  had 
packed  their  salmon.  They  left  it  in  the 
open  air  without  guard,  as  fearless  of 
robbers  as  if  the  fish  did  not  constitute 
their  almost  entire  subsistence  for  the 
winter.  And  within  their  own  tribes 
they  have  justification  for  this  fearless- 
ness. Their  standard  of  honor  is  in  most 
respects  curiously  adjustable,  —  but  here 
virtue  is  defended  by  the  necessities  of 
life. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cured 
article  (I  say  "  cured,"  though  the  pro- 
cess is  a  mere  drying  without  smoke  or 
salt)  may  be  seen  the  apparatus  contriv- 
ed for  getting  it  in  the  fresh  state.  This 
is  the  scaffolding  from  which  the  salmon 
are  caught.  It  is  a  horizontal  platform 
shaped  like  a  capital  A,  erected  upon  a 
similarly  framed,  but  perpendicular  set 
of  braces,  with  a'  projection  of  several 
feet  over  the  river-brink  at  a  place  where 
the  water  runs  rapidly  close  in  -  shore. 
If  practicable,  the  constructor  modifies 
his  current  artificially,  banking  it  inward 
with  large  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
sluice  in  which  passing  fish  will  be  more 
completely  at  his  mercy.  At  the  season 
of  their  periodic  ascent,  salmon  swarm  in 
all  the  rivers  of  our  Pacific  coast ;  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  are  alive  with 
them  for  a  long  distance,  above  the  cas- 
cades of  the  one  and  the  Oregon-City 
fall  of  the  other.  The  fisherman  stands, 
nearly  or  quite  naked,  at  the  edge  of  his 
scaffolding,  armed  with  a  net  extended 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  so  ingen- 
iously contrived  that  the  weight  of  the 
salmon  and  a  little  dexterous  manage- 
ment draw  its  mouth  shut  on  the  captive 
like  a  purse  as  soon  as  he  has  entered. 
A  helper  stands  behind  the  fisherman  to 
assist  in  raising  the  haul, — to  give  the  fish 
a  tap  on  the  nose,  which  kills  him  instant- 
ly, —  and  finally  to  carry  him  ashore  to 
be  split  and  dried,  without  any  danger  of 
his  throwing  himself  back  into  the  water 
from  the  hands  of  his  captors,  as  might 
easily  happen  by  omitting  the  coup-de- 
grace.  Another  method  of  catching  sal- 
mon, much  in  vogue  among  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Pitt-River  tribes,  but  appar- 
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ently  less  employed  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Columbia,  is  harpooning  with  a  very 
clever  instrument  constructed  after  this 
wise.  A  hard-wood  shaft  is  neatly,  but 
not  tightly,  fitted  into  the  socket  of  a 
sharp  -  barbed  spear  -  head  carved  from 
bone.  Through  a  hole  drilled  in  the 
spear-head  a  stout  cord  of  deer-sinew  is 
fastened  by  one  end,  its  other  being  se- 
cured to  the  shaft  near  its  insertion.  The 
salmon  is  struck  by  this  weapon  in  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  fish-spear ;  the 
head  slips  off  the  shaft  as  soon  as  the 
barbs  lodge,  and  the  harpoon  virtually 
becomes  a  fishing-rod,  with  the  sinew  for 
a  line.  This  arrangement  is  much  more 
manageable  than  the  common  spear,  as 
it  greatly  diminishes  the  chances  of  los- 
ing fish  and  breaking  shafts. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  sculptur- 
esque sight  than  that  of  a  finely  formed, 
well-grown  young  Indian  struggling  on  his 
scaffold  with  an  unusually  poweri'ul  fish. 
Every  muscle  of  his  wiry  frame  stands  out 
in  its  turn  in  unveiled  relief,  and  you  see 
in  him  attitudes  of  grace  and  power  which 
will  not  let  you  regret  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere or  the  Gladiator.  The  only  pity  is 
that  this  ideal  Indian  is  a  rare  being. 
The  Indians  ot  this  coast  and  river  are 
divided  into  two  broad  classes, — the  Fish 
Indians,  and  the  Meat  Indians.  The 
latter,  ceteris  paribus,  are  much  the  finer 
race,  derive  the  greater  portion  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  chase,  and  possess 
the  athletic  mind  and  body  which  result 
from  active  methods  of  winning  a  liveli- 
hood. The  former  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, victims  of  that  generic  and  hered- 
itary tabes  mesenterica  which  produces 
the  peculiar  pot  -  bellied  and  spindle- 
shanked  type  of  savage  ;  their  manners 
are  milder;  their  virtues  and  vices  are 
done  in  water-color,  as  comports  with 
their  source  of  supply.  There  are  some 
tribes  which  partake  of  the  habits  of  both 
classes,  living  in  mountain-fastnesses  part 
of  the  year  by  the  bow  and  arrow,  but 
coming  down  to  the  river  in  the  salmon- 
season  for  an  addition  to  their  winter  bill- 
of-fare.  Anywhere  rather  than  among 
the  pure  Fish  Indians  is  the  place  to  look 


for  savage  beauty.  Still  these  tribes  have 
fortified  their  feebleness  by  such  a  culti- 
vation of  their  ingenuity  as  surprises  one 
seeing  for  the  first  time  their  well-adapt- 
ed tools,  comfortable  lodges,  and,  in  some 
cases,  really  beautiful  canoes.  In  the  last 
respect,  however,  the  Indians  nearer  the 
coast  surpass  those  up  the  Columbia,  — 
some  of  their  carved  and  painted  canoes 
equalling  the  "  crackest "  of  shell-boats 
in  elegance  of  line  and  beauty  of  orna- 
ment. 

In  a  former  article  devoted  to  the 
Great  Yo- Semite  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  Indian  legend,  like  all  ancient 
poetry,  often  contains  a  scientific  truth 
embalmed  in  the  spices  of  metaphor,  — 
or,  to  vary  the  figure,  that  Mudjekeewis 
stands  holding  the  lantern  for  Agassiz 
and  Dana  to  dig  by. 

Coming  to  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia, 
we  find  a  case  in  point.  Nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  longitudes  of  Fort  Van- 
couver and  Mount  Hood,  the  entire  Co- 
lumbia River  falls  twenty  feet  over  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  basalt,  extend- 
ing, with  minor  deviations  from  the  right 
angle,  entirely  between-shores,  a  breadth 
of  about  a  mile.  The  height  of  Niag- 
ara and  the  close  compression  of  its  vast 
volume  make  it  a  grander  sight  than 
the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  —  but  no  oth- 
er cataract  known  to  me  on  this  conti- 
nent rivals  it  for  an  instant.  The  great 
Am'erican  Falls  of  Snake  are  much  lof- 
tier and  more  savage  than  either,  but 
their  volume  is  so  much  less  as  to  coun- 
terbalance those  advantages.  Taking  the 
Falls  of  the  Columbia  all  in  all, — including 
their  upper  and  lower  rapids, — it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  exhibit  every  phase 
of  tormented  water  in  its  beauty  of  color 
or  grace  of  form,  its  wrath  or  its  whim. 

The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  the 
river  once  followed  a  uniform  level  from 
the  Dalles  to  the  sea.  This  tradition 
states  that  Mounts  Hood  and  St.  Helen's 
are  husband  and  wife,  —  whereby  is  in- 
tended that  their  tutelar  divinities  stand 
in  that  mutual  relation ;  that  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  there  existed  *. 
rocky  bridge  across  the  Columbia  at  the 
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present  site  of  the  cataract,  and  that 
across  this  bridge  Hood  and  St.  Helen's 
were  wont  to  pass  for  interchange  of 
visits ;  that,  while  this  bridge  existed, 
there  was  a  free  subterraneous  passage 
under  it  for  the  river  and  the  canoes  of 
the  tribes  (indeed,  this  tradition  is  so 
universally  credited  as  to  stagger  the 
skeptic  by  a  mere  calculation  of  chan- 
ces) ;  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the 
mountainous  pair,  like  others  not  moun- 
tainous, came  to  high  words,  and  during 
their  altercation  broke  the  bridge  down  ; 
falling  int6  the  river,  this  colossal  Rialto 
became  a  dam,  and  ever  since  that  day 
the  upper  river  has  been  backed  to  its 
present  level,  submerging  vast  tracts  of 
country  far  above  its  original  bed. 

I  notice  that  excellent  geological  au- 
thorities are  willing  to  treat  this  legend 
respectfully,  as  containing  in  symbols  the 
probable  key  to  the  natural  phenomena. 
Whether  the  original  course  of  the  Co- 
lumbia at  this  place  was  through  a  nar- 
row canon  or  under  an  actual  roof  of 
rock,  the  adjacent  material  has  been  at 
no  very  remote  date  toppled  into  it  to 
make  the  cataract  and  alter  the  bed  to 
its  present  level.  Both  Hood  and  St. 
Helen's  are  volcanic  cones.  The  latter 
has  been  seen  to  smoke  within  the  last 
twelve  years.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
during  the  last  few  centuries  some  in- 
testine disturbance  may  have  occurred 
along  the  axis  between  the  two,  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  precipitation  of 
that  mass  of  rock  which  now  forms  the 
dam.  That  we  cannot  refer  the  cata- 
clysm to  a  very  ancient  date  seems  to  be 
argued  by  the  state  of  preservation  in 
which  we  still  find  the  stumps  of  the  cele- 
brated "  submerged  forest,"  extending  a 
long  distance  up  the  river  above  the  Falls. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cataract  we  landed 
from  the  steamer  on  the  Washington  side 
of  the  river,  and  found  a  railroad-train 
waiting  to  do  our  portage.  It  was  a 
strange  feeling,  that  of  whirling  along 
by  steam  where  so  few  years  before  the 
Indian  and  the  trader  had  toiled  through 
the  virgin  forest,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  their  canoes.  And  this  is  one 


of  the  characteristic  surprises  of  Ameri- 
can scenery  everywhere.  You  cannot 
isolate  yourself  from  the  national  civil- 
ization. In  a  Swiss  chalet  you  may 
escape  from  all  memories  of  Geneva ; 
among  the  Grampians  you  find  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  ideas  from  those 
of  Edinburgh  :  but  the  same  enterprise 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  New  York  and 
Boston  starts  up  for  your  astonishment 
out  of  all  the  fastnesses  of  the  continent. 
Virgin  Nature  wooes  our  civilization  to 
wed  her,  and  no  obstacles  can  conquer 
the  American  fascination.  In  our  journey 
through  the  wildest  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, we  were  perpetually  finding  patent 
washing-machines  among  the  chaparral, 
—  canned  fruit  in  the  desert,— Voigtland- 
er's  field-glasses  on  the  snow-peak,  —lem- 
on-soda in  the  canon,  —  men  who  were 
sure  a  railroad  would  be  run  by  their  cab- 
in within  ten  years,  in  every  spot  where 
such  a  surprise  was  most  remarkable. 

The  portage-road  is  six  miles  in  length, 
leading  nearly  all  the  way  close  along 
the  edge  of  the  North  Bluff,  which,  ow- 
ing to  a  recession  of  the  mountains,  seems 
here  only  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height.  From  the  windows  of  the  train 
we  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  rapids,  which  are .  only  less  grand 
and  forceful  in  their  impression  than  those 
above  Niagara.  They  are  broken  up  in- 
to narrow  channels  by  numerous  bold  and 
naked  islands  of  trap.  Through  these 
the  water  roars,  boils,  and,  striking  pro- 
jections, spouts  upward  in  jets  whose 
plumy  top  blows  off  in  sheets  of  spray.  It 
is  tormented  into  whirlpools  ;  it  is  comb- 
ed into  fine  threads,  and  strays  whitely 
over  a  rugged  ledge  like  old  men's  hair  ; 
it  takes  all  curves  of  grace  and  arrow- 
flights  of  force  ;  it  is  water  doing  all  that 
water  can  do  or  be  made  to  do.  The 
painter  who  spent  a  year  in  making 
studies  of  it  would  not  throw  his  time 
away  ;  when  he  had  finished,  he  could 
not  misrepresent  water  under  any  phases. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  portage  -  road 
we  found  another  and  smaller  steamer 
awaiting  us,  with  equally  kind  provision 
for  our  comfort  made  by  the  Company 
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and  the  captain.  In  both  steamers  we 
were  accorded  excellent  opportunities  for 
drawing  and  observation,  getting  seats  in 
the  pilot-house. 

Above  the  rapids  the  river-banks  were 
bold  and  rocky.  The  stream  changed 
from  its  recent  Niagara  green  to  a  brown 
like  that  of  the  Hudson ;  and  under  its 
waters,  as  we  hugged  the  Oregon  side, 
could  be  seen  a  submerged  alluvial  pla- 
teau, studded  thick  with  drowned  stumps, 
here  and  there  lifting  their  splintered 
tops  above  the  water,  and  measuring  from 
the  diameter  of  a  sapling  to  that  of  a 
trunk  which  might  once  have  been  one 
hundred  feet  high. 

Between  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  cat- 
aract the  banks  of  the  river  seem  nearly 
as  wild  as  on  the  day  they  were  discover- 
ed by  the  whites.  On  neither  the  Oregon 
nor  the  Washington  side  is  there  any  set- 
tlement visible,  —  a  small  wood-wharf,  or 
the  temporary  hut  of  a  salmon-fisher,  be- 
ing the  only  sign  of  human  possession.  At 
the  Falls  we  noticed  a  single  white  house 
standing  in  a  commanding  position  high 
up  on  the  wooded  ledges  of  the  Oregon 
shore  ;  and  the  taste  shown  in  placing 
and  constructing  it  was  worthy  of  a  Hud- 
son-River landholder.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  distinct  coun- 
try-residence made  in  Oregon,  and  be- 
longs to  a  Mr.  Olmstead,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  and  projectors  of 
public  improvements  in  the  State.  Pie 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  building  of 
the  first  portage-railroad,  which  ran  on 
the  Oregon  side.  The  entire  interests 
of  both  have,  I  believe,  been  concentrat- 
ed in  the  newer  one,  and  the  Oregon 
road,  after  building  itself  by  feats  of  busi- 
ness-energy and  ingenuity  known  only  to 
American  pioneer  enterprise,  has  fallen 
into  entire  or  comparative  disuse. 

Above  the  Falls  we  found  as  unsettled 
a  river-margin  as  below.  Occasionally, 
some  bright  spot  of  color  attracted  us,  re- 
lieved against  the  walls  of  trap  or  glacis 
of  evergreen,  and  this  upon  nearer  ap- 
proach or  by  the  glass  was  resolved  into  a 
group  of  river  Indians, — part  with  the  cu- 
riously compressed  foreheads  of  the  Flat- 


head  tribe,  their  serene  nakedness  draped 
with  blankets  of  every  variety  of  hue,  from 
fresh  flaming  red  to  weather-beaten  army- 
blue,  and  adorned  as  to  their  cheeks  with 
smutches  of  the  cinnabar-rouge  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  a  prime  article 
of  import  among  the  fashionable  native 
circles  of  the  Columbia,  —  the  other  part 
round-headed,  and  (I  have  no  doubt  it 
appears  a  perfect  sequitur  to  the  Flat- 
head  conservatives)  therefore  slaves.  The 
captive  in  battle  seems  more  economical* 
,  ly  treated  among  these  savages  than  is 
common  anywhere  else  in  the  Indian  re- 
gions we  traversed,  (though  I  suppose  sla- 
very is  to  some  extent  universal  through- 
out the  tribes,) — the  captors  properly  ar- 
guing, that,  so  long  as  they  can  make  a 
man  fish  and  boil  pot  for  them,  it  is  a 
very  foolish  waste  of  material  to  kill  him. 
At  intervals  above  the  Falls  we  passed 
several  small  islands  of  especial  interest 
as  being  the  cemeteries  of  river-tribes. 
The  principal,  called  "  Mimitus,"  was 
sacred  as  the  resting  -  place  of  a  very 
noted  chief.  I  have  forgotten  his  name, 
but  I  doubt  whether  his  friends  see  the 
"  Atlantic  "  regularly  ;  so  that  oversight 
is  of  less  consequence.  The  deceased  is 
entombed  like  a  person  of  quality,  in  a 
wooden  mausoleum  having  something  the 
appearance  of  a  log-cabin  upon  which 
pains  have  been  expended,  and  contain- 
ing, with  the  human  remains,  robes,  weap- 
ons, baskets,  canoes,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture of  Indian  menage,  to  an  extent  which 
among  the  tribes  amounts  to  a  fortune. 
This  sepulchral  idea  is  a  clear-headed 
one,  and  worthy  of  Eastern  adoption. 
Old  ladies  with  lace  and  nieces,  old-gen- 
tlemen with  cellars  and  nephews,  might 
be  certain  that  the  solace  which  they  re- 
ceived in  life's  decline  was  purely  disin- 
terested, if  about  middle  age  they  should 
announce  that  their  Point  and  their  Port 
were  going  to  Mount  Auburn  with  them. 
The  river  grew  narrower,  its  banks  be- 
coming low,  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt, 
water-worn  at  the  base,  squarely  cut  and 
castellated  at  the  top,  and  bare  every- 
where as  any  pile  of  masonry.  The  hills 
beyond  became  naked,  or  covered  only 
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with  short  grass  of  the  grama  kind  and 
dusty  -  gray  sage  -  brush.  Simultaneously 
they  lost  some  of  their  previous  basaltic 
characteristics,  running  into  more  convex 
outlines,  which  receded  from  the  river. 
We  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  had  crossed  one  of  the  great 
thresholds  of  the  continent, — were  once 
more  east  of  the  Sierra-Nevada  axis,  and 
in  the  great  central  plateau  which  a  few 
months  previous,  and  several  hundred 
miles  farther  south,  we  had  crossed  amid 
so  many  pains  and  perils  by  the  Desert 
route  to  Washoe.  From  the  grizzly  moun- 
tains before  us  to  the  sources  of  the  Snake 
Fork  stretched  an  almost  uninterrupted 
wilderness  of  sage.  The  change  in  pass- 
ing to  this  region  from  the  fertile  and 
timbered  tracts  of  the  Cascades  and  the 
coast  is  more  abrupt  than  can  be  imagin- 
ed by  one  familiar  with  our  delicately 
modulated  Eastern  scenery.  This  sharp- 
ness of  definition  seems  to  characterize 
the  entire  border  of  the  plateau!  Five 
hours  of  travel  between  Washoe  and 
Sacramento  carry  one  out  of  the  naked- 
est  stone  heap  into  the  grandest  forest  of 
the  continent. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  confinement 
of  the  nearer  ranges,  Mount  Hood,  hith- 
erto visible  cnly  through  occasional  rifts, 
loomed  broadly  into  sight  almost  from 
base  to  peak,~covered  with  a  mantle  of 
perennial  snow  scarcely  less  complete  to 
our  near  inspection  than  it  had  seemed 
from  our  observatory  south  of  Salem. 
Only  here  and  there  toward  its  lowjer 
rim  a  tatter  in  it  revealed  the  giant's 
rugged  brown  muscle  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  top  of  the  mountain,  like  that  of 
Shasta,  in  direct  sunlight  is  an  opal.  So 
far  above  the  line  of  thaw,  the  snow  seems 
to  have  accumulated  until  by  its  own 
weight  it  has  condensed  into  a  more  com- 
pactly crystalline  structure  than  ice  itself, 
and  the  reflections  from  it,  as  I  stated 
of  Shasta,  seem  rather  emanations  from 
some  interior  source  of  light.  The  look 
is  distinctly  opaline,  or,  as  a  poet  has 
called  the  opal,  like  "  a  pearl  with  a  soul 
in  it." 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 


reached  the  Oregon  town  and  mining- 
depot  of  Dalles  City.  A  glance  at  any 
good  War -Department  map  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  will  explain 
the  importance  of  this  place,  where  con- 
siderably previous  to  the  foundation  of 
the  present  large  and  growing  settlement 
there  existed  a  fort  and  trading-post  of 
the  same  name.  It  stands,  as  we  have 
said,  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  pass 
by  which  the  Columbia  breaks  through 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Just  west  of 
it  occurs  an  interruption  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  practically  as  formi- 
dable as  the  first  cataract.  This  is  the  up- 
per rapids  and  "  the  Dalles  "  proper,  — 
presently  to  be  described  in  detail.  The 
position  of  the  town,  at  one  end  of  a  prin- 
cipal portage,  and  at  the  easiest  door  to 
the  Pacific,  renders  it  a  natural  entrepot 
between  the  latter  and  the  great  central 
plateau  of  the  continent.  This  it  must 
have  been  in  any  case  for  fur-traders  and 
emigrants,  but  its  business  has  been  vast- 
ly increased  by  the  discovery  of  that  im- 
mense mining-area  distributed  along  the 
Snake  River  and  its  tributaries  as  far 
east  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
John -Day,  Boise,  and  numerous  other 
tracts  both  in  Washington  and  Idaho 
Territories  draw  most  of  their  supplies 
from  this  entrepot,  and  their  gold  comes 
down  to  it  either  for  direct  use  in  the 
outfit-market,  or  to  be  passed  down  the 
river  to  Portland  and  the  San-Francisco 
mint. 

In  a  late  article  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, I  laid  no  particular  stress  upon  the 
mines  of  Washington  and  Idaho  as  sour- 
ces of  profit  to  the  enterprise.  This  was 
for  the  reason  that  the  Snake  River 
seems  the  proper  outlet  to  much  of  the 
auriferous  region,  and  this  route  may  be 
susceptible  of  improvement  by  an  alter- 
nation of  portages,  roads,  and  water- 
levels,  which  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
form  a  means  of  communication  more 
economical  and  rapid  than  a  branch  to 
the  Pacific  Road.  The  northern  mines 
east  of  the  Rocky  range  will  find  them- 
selves occupying  somewhat  similar  rela- 
tions to  the  Missouri  River,  which  rises, 
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as  one  might  almost  say,  out  of  the  same 
spring  as  the  Snake, —  certainly  out  of 
the  same  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  The  Dalles  "  is  a  town  of  one  street, 
built  close  along  the  edge  of  a  bluff  of 
trap  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  perfectly 
perpendicular,  level  on  the  top  as  if  it 
had  been  graded  for  a  city,  and  with 
depth  of  water  at  its  base  for  the  heav- 
iest draught  boats  on  the  river.  In  fact, 
the  whole  water-front  is  a  natural  quay, 
— which  wants  nothing  but  time  to  make 
it  alive  with  steam-elevators,  warehouses, 
and  derricks.  To  Portland  and  the  Co- 
lumbia it  stands  much  as  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  some  day 
have  a  corresponding  business,  for  whose 
wharfage  -  accommodation  it  has  even 
greater  natural  advantages. 

Architecturally,  the  Dalles  cannot  be 
said  to  lean  very  heavily  on  the  side  of 
beauty.  The  houses  are  mostly  two- 
story  structures  of  wood,  occupied  by  all 
the  trades  and  professions  which  flock 
to  a  new  mining-entrepot.  Outfit-mer- 
chants, blacksmiths,  printing-office,  (for 
there  is  really  a  very  well  -  conducted 
daily  at  the  Dalles,)  are  cheek  by  jowl 
with  doctors,  tailors,  and  Cheap  Johns, 
— the  latter  being  only  less  merry  and 
thrifty  over  their  incredible  sacrifices  in 
everything,  from  pins  to  corduroy,  than 
that  predominant  class  of  all,  the  bar- 
keepers themselves.  The  town  was  in  a 
state  of  bustle  when  our  steamer  touch- 
ed the  wharf;  it  bustled  more  and  more 
from  there  to  the  Umatilla  House,  where 
we  stopped ;  the  hotel  was  one  organized 
bustle  in  bar  and  dining-room  ;  and  bed- 
time brought  no  hush.  The  Dalles,  like 
the  Irishman,  seemed  sitting  up  all  night 
to  be  fresh  for  an  early  start  in  the 
morning. 

We  found  everybody  interested  in 
gold.  Crowds  of  listeners,  with  looks 
of  incredulity  or  enthusiasm,  were  gath- 
ered around  the  party  in  the  bar  -  room 
which  had  last  come  in  from  the  new- 
est of  the  new  mines,  and  a  man  who 
had  seen  the  late  Fort  -  Hall  discov- 
eries was  "treated"  to  that  extent  that 


he  might  have  become  intoxicated  a 
dozen  times  without  expense  to  himself. 
The  charms  of  the  interior  were  still 
further  suggested  by  placards  posted  on 
every  wall,  offering  rewards  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a  person  who  on  the  great  gold 
route  had  lately  committed  some  of  the 
grimmest  murders  and  most  talented  rob- 
beries known  in  any  branch  of  Newgate 
enterprise.  I  had  for  supper  a  very  good 
omelet,  (considering  its  distance  from  the 
culinary  centres  of  the  universe,)  and  a 
Dalles  editorial  debating  the  claims  of 
several  noted  cut-throats  to  the  credit  of 
the  operations  ascribed  to  them, — feeling 
that  in  the  ensemble  I  was  enjoying  both 
the  exotic  and  the  indigenous  luxuries 
of  our  virgin  soil. 

After  supper  and  a  stroll  I  returned  to 
the  ladies'  parlor  of  the  Umatilla  House, 
rubbed  my  eyes  in  vain  to  dispel  the  il- 
lusion of  a  piano  and  a  carpet  at  this 
jumping -off  place  of  civilization,  and 
sat  down  at  a  handsome  centre-table  to 
write  up  my  journal.  I  had  reviewed 
my  way  from  Portland  as  far  as  Fort 
Vancouver,  when  another  illusion  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  ball  -  dresses, 
dress-coats,  white  kids,  and  elaborate 
hair,  who  entered  the  parlor  to  wait  for 
further  accessions  from  the  hotel.  They 
were  on  their  way  with  a  band  of  music 
to  give  some  popular  citizen  a  surprise- 
party.  The  popular  citizen  never  got 
the  fine  edge  of  that  surprise.  I  took  it 
off  for  him.  If  it  were  not  too  much 
like  a  little  Cockney  on  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and who  used  the  phrase  on  all  occa- 
sions, from  stubbing  his  toe  to  the  death 
of  a  Cabinet  Lord,  I  should  say,  "  I  nev- 
er was  more  astonished  in  me  life  ! " 

None  of  them  had  ever  seen  me  be- 
fore,— and  with  my  books  and  maps  about 
me,  I  may  have  looked  like  some  public, 
yet  mysterious  character.  I  felt  a  pleas- 
ant sensation  of  having  interest  taken  in 
me,  and,  wishing  to  make  an  ingenuous 
return,  looked  up  with  a  casual  smile  at 
one  of  the  party.  Again  to  my  surprise, 
this  proved  to  be  a  very  charming  young 
lady,  and  I  timidly  became  aware  that 
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the  others  were  equally  pretty  in  their 
several  styles.  Not  knowing  what  else 
to  do  under  the  circumstances,  I  smiled 
again,  still  more  casually.  An  equal  un- 
certainty as  to  alternative  set  the  la- 
dies smiling  quite  across  the  row,  and 
then,  to  my  relief,  the  gentlemen  joined 
them,  making  it  pleasant  for  us  all.  A 
moment  later  we  were  engaged  in  gen- 
eral conversation,  —  starting  from  the 
bold  hypothesis,  thrown  out  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  that  perhaps  I  was  going 
to  Boise",  and  proceeding,  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  to  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  what  I  was  going  to  do,  if  it 
was  n\  that.  I  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  bits  of  social  relaxation  I  had 
found  since  crossing  the  Missouri,  and 
nothing  but  my  duty  to  my  journal  pre- 
vented me;  when  my  surprise-party  left, 
from  accompanying  them,  by  invitation, 
under  the  brevet  title  of  Professor,  to 
the  house  of  the  popular  citizen,  who,  I 
•was  assured,  would  be  glad  to  see  me. 
I  certainly  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
him,  if  he  was  anything  like  those  guests 
of  his  who  had  so  ingenuously  cultivated 
me  in  a  far  land  of  strangers,  where  a 
man  might  have  been  glad  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  his  mother-in-law.  This 
is  not  the  way  people  form  acquaintances 
in  Ne"w  York ;  but  if  I  had  wanted  that, 
why  not  have  stayed  there  ?•  As  a  cos- 
mopolite, and  on  general  principles  of 
being,  I  prefer  the  Dalles  way.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  have  found  in  that  cir- 
cle of  spontaneous  recognitions  quite  as 
many  people  who  stood  wear  and  im- 
proved on  intimacy  as  were  ever  vouch- 
safed to  me  by  social  indorsement  from 
somebody  else.  We  are  perpetually 
blaming  our  heads  of  Government  Bu- 
reaus for  their  poor  knowledge  of  char- 
acter,—  their  subordinates,  we  say,  are 
never  pegs  in  the  right  holes.  If  we  un- 
derstood our  civilized  system  of  intro- 
ductions, we  could  not  rationally  expect 
anything  else.  The  great  mass  of  polite 
mankind  are  trained  not  to  know  charac- 
ter, but  to  take  somebody  else's  vouch- 
er for  it.  Their  acquaintances,  most  of 
their  friendships,  come  to  them  through 
VOL.  XIV.  46 


a  succession  of  indorsers,  none  of  whom 
may  have  known  anything  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  paper.  A  sensible  man,  con- 
ventionally introduced  to  his  fellow, 
must  always  wonder  why  the  latter  does , 
not  turn  him  around  to  look  for  signa- 
tures in  chalk  down  the  back  of  his  coat ; 
for  he  knows  that  Brown  indorsed  him 
over  to  Jones,  and  Jones  negotiated  him 
with  Robinson,  through  a  succession  in 
which  perhaps  two  out  of  a  hundred  took 
pains  to  know  whether  he  represented 
metal.  You  do  not  find  the  people  of 
new  countries  making  mistakes  in  char- 
acter. Every  man  is  his  own  guaranty, 
—  and  if  he  has  no  just  cause  to  suspect 
himself  bogus,  there  will  be  true  pleas- 
ure in  a  frank  opening  of  himself  to  the 
examination  and  his  eyes  for  the  study 
of  others.  Not  to  be  accused  of  intrud- 
ing radical  reform  under  the  guise  of 
belles  -  lettres,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  introducing  this  innova- 
tion at  the  East. 

After  a  night's  rest,  Bierstadt  spent 
nearly  the  entire  morning  in  making 
studies  of  Hood  from  an  admirable  post 
of  observation  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  foot-hills,  —  a  point  several  miles 
southwest  of  the  town,  which  he  reached 
under  guidance  of  an  old  Indian  inter- 
preter and  trapper.  His  work  upon  this 
mountain  was  in  some  respects  the  best 
he  ever  accomplished,  being  done  with 
a  loving  faithfulness  hardly  called  out 
by  Hood's  only  rival,  the  Peak  of  Shasta. 
The  result  of  his  Hood  studies,  as  seen 
in  the  nearly  completed  painting,  has  a 
superiority  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
studies  themselves,  possessing  excellen- 
ces not  included  even  in  the  well-known 
"  Lander's  Peak." 

In  the  afternoon,  we  were  provided, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Company,  with  a 
special  train  on  the  portage-railroad  con- 
necting Dalles  City  with  a  station  known* 
as  Celilo.  This  road  had  but  recently 
come  into  full  operation,  and  was  now  do- 
in"-  an  immense  freight-business  between 

O  C! 

the  two  river-levels  separated  by  the  in- 
tervening "Dalles."  It  seemed  some- 
what longer  than  the  road  around  the 
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Falls.  Its  exact  length  has  escaped  me, 
but  I  think  it  about  eight  or  nine  miles. 

With  several  officers  of  the  road, 
who  vied  in  giving  us  opportunities  of 
comfort  and  information,  we  set  out, 
about  three  P.  M.,  from  a  station  on  the 
water-front  below  the  town,  whence  we 
trundled  through  the  long  main  street, 
and  were  presently  shot  forth  upon  a 
wilderness  of  sand.  An  occasional  trap 
uplift  rose  on  our  right,  but,  as  we  were 
on  the  same  bluff-level  as  Dalles  City, 
we  met  no  lofty  precipices.  We  were 
constantly  in  view  of  the  river,  separated 
from  its  Oregon  brink  at  the.  farthest 
by  about  half  a  mile  of  the  dreariest 
dunes  of  shifting  sand  ever  seen  by  an 
amateur  in  deserts.  The  most  arid  tracts 
along  the  Platte  could  not  rival  this. 
The  wind  was  violent  when  we  left 
Dalles  City,  and  possessed  the  novel  fac- 
ulty of  blowing  simultaneously  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  It  increased  with 
every  mile  of  advance,  both  in  force  and 
faculty,  until  at  Celilo  we  found  it  a  hur- 
ricane. The  gentlemen  of  the  Company 
who  attended  us  told  us,  as  seemed  very 
credible,  that  the  highest  winds  blowing 
here  (compared  with  which  the  present 
might  be  styled  a  zephyr)  banked  the 
track  so  completely  out  of  sight  with 
sand  that  a  large  force  of  men  had  to  be 
steadily  employed  in  shovelling  out  trains 
that  had  been  brought  to  a  dead  halt, 
and  clearing  a  way  for  the  slow  advance 
of  others.  I  observed  that  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  worst  sand -cuts  had  been 
planked  over  to  prevent  their  sliding 
down  upon  the  road.  Occasionally,  the 
sand  blew  in  such  tempests  as  to  sift 
through  every  cranny  of  the  cars,  and 
hide  the  river-glimpses  like  a  momentary 
fog.  But  this  discomfort  was  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  wonderfully  inter- 
esting scenery  on  the  Columbia  side  of 
•our  train. 

The  river  for  the  whole  distance  of 
the  portage  is  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
cent rapids,  low  cataracts,  and  narrow, 
sinuous  channels,  —  the  last  known  to 
the  old  French  traders  as  "  Dales "  or 
"  Troughs,"  and  to  us  by  the  very  natu- 


ral corruption  of  "  Dalles."  The  alter- 
nation between  these  phases  is  wonder- 
fully abrupt.  At  one  point,  about  half- 
way between  Dalles  City  and  Celilo,  the 
entire  volume  of  the  Columbia  River  (and 
how  vast  that  is  may  be  better  understood 
by  following  up  on  the  map  the  river 
itself  and  all  its  tributaries)  is  crowded 
over  upon  the  Oregon  shore  through  a 
passage  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in 
width,  between  perfectly  naked  and  per- 
pendicular precipices  of  basalt.  Just  be- 
yond this  mighty  mill-race,  where  one 
of  the  grandest  floods  of  the  continent 
is  sliding  in  olive -green  light  and  um- 
ber shadow,  smoothly  and  resistlessly  as 
time,  the  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  plun- 
ges over  a  ragged  wall  of  trap  blocks, 
reaching,  as  at  the  lower  cataract,  from 
shore  to  shore.  In  other  neighboring 
places  it  attains  even  a  greater  width, 
but  up  to  Celilo  is  never  out  of  torment 
from  the  obstructions  of  its  bed.  Not 
even  the  rapids  of  Niagara  can  vie  with 
these  in  their  impression  of  power,  and 
only  the  Columbia  itself  can  describe 
the  lines  of  grace  made  by  its  water, 
rasped  to  spray,  churned  to  froth,  tired 
into  languid  sheets  that  flow  like  slid- 
ing glass,  or  shot  up  in  fountains  frayed 
away  to  rainbows  on  their  edges,  as  it 
strikes  some  basalt  hexagon  rising  in 
mid-stream.  The  Dalles  and  the  Upper 
Cataracts  are  still  another  region  where 
the  artist  might  stay  for  a  year's  Uni- 
verjity-course  in  water-painting. 

At  Celilo  we  found  several  steamers, 
in  register  resembling  our  second  of  the 
day  previous.  They  measured  on  the 
average  about  three  hundted  tons.  One 
of  them  had  just  got  down  from  Walla 
Walla,  with  a  large  party  of  miners 
from  gold-tracts  still  farther  off,  taking 
down  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
dust  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
We  were  very  anxious  to  accept  the 
Company's  extended  invitation,  and  push 
our  investigations  to  or  even  up  the 
Snake  River.  But  the  expectation  that 
the  San-Francisco  steamer  would  reach 
Portland  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that  we 
should  immediately  return  by  her  to 
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California,  turned  us  most  reluctantly 
down  the  river  after  Bierstadt  and  I  had 
made  the  fullest  notes  and  sketches  at- 
tainable. Bad  weather  on  the  coast  fal- 
sified our  expectations.  For  a  week  we 
were  rain-bound  in  Portland,  unable  to 
leave  our  hotel  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
without  being  drenched  by  the  floods 
which  just  now  set  in  for  the  winter  sea-, 
son,  and  regretting  the  lack  of  that  pre- 


science which  would  have  enabled  us  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  most  interesting 
side  -  trips  in  our  whole  plan  of  travel. 
While  this  pleasure  still  .awaited  us,  and 
none  in  particular  of  any  kind  seemed 
present,  save  the  in -door  courtesies  of 
our  Portland  friends,  it  was  still  among 
the  memories  of  a  lifetime  to  have  seen 
the  Columbia  in  its  Cataracts  and  its 
Dalles. 


OUR  LAST  DAY  IN  DIXIE. 


IT  was  not  far  from  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  when  we  took  leave  of  the  Rebel 
President,  and,  arm  in  arm  with  Judge 
Ould,  made  our  way  through  the  silent, 
deserted  streets  to  our  elevated  quarters 
in  the  Spotswood  Hotel  at  Richmond. 
As  we  climbed  the  long,  rickety  stairs 
which  led  to  our  room  in  the  fourth 
story,  one  of  us  said  to  our  compan- 
ion, — 

"  We  can  accomplish  nothing  more  by 
remaining  here.  Suppose  we  shake  the 
sacred  soil  from  our  feet  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  At  what  hour  will  you 
start  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  The  earlier,  the  better.  As  near 
daybreak  as  may  be,  —  to  avoid  the 
sun." 

"  We  can't  be  ready  before  ten  o'clock. 
The  mules  are  quartered  six  miles  out 
of  town." 

That  sounded  strange,  for  Jack,  our 
ebony  Jehu,  had  said  to  me  only  the  day 
before,  "  Dem  is  mighty  foine  mules, 
Massa.  I  'tends  ter  dem  mules  myself; 
we  keeps  'em  right  round  de  corner." 
Taken  together,  the  statements  of  the 
two  officials  had  a  bad  look  ;  but  Mr. 
Davis  had  just  given  me  a  message  to  his 
niece,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  had  just  in- 
trusted Colonel  Jaquess  with  a  letter  — 
contraband,  because  three  pages  long  — 
for  delivery  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  United  States  "  ;  therefore  the  dis- 


crepancy did  not  alarm  me,  for  the  lat- 
ter facts  seemed  to  assure  our  safe  deliver- 
ance from  Dixie.  Merely  saying,  "  Very- 
well, — ten  o'clock,  then,  let  it  be, — we'll 
be  ready,"  —  we  bade  the  Judge  good- 
night at  the  landing,  and  entered  our 
apartment. 

We  found  the  guard,  Mr.  Javins, 
stretched  at  full  length  on  his  bed,  and 
snoring  like  the  Seven  Sleepers.  Day 
and  night,  from  the  moment  of  our  first 
entrance  into  the  Rebel  dominions,  that 
worthy,  with  a  revolver  in  his  sleeve,  our 
door-key  in  his  pocket,  and  a  Yankee  in 
each  one  of  his  eyes,  had  implicitly  ob- 
served his  instructions,  —  "  Keep  a  con- 
stant watch  upon  them  " ;  but  overtasked 
nature  had  at  last  got  the  better  of  his 
vigilance,  and  he  was  slumbering  at  his 
post.  Not  caring  to  disturb  him,  we  bolt- 
ed the  door,  slid  the  key  under  his  pil- 
low, and  followed  him  to  the  land  of 
dreams. 

It  was  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  and 
the  round,  ruddy  moon  was  looking 
pleasantly  in .  at  my  window,  when  a 
noise  outside  awoke  me.  Lifting  the 
sash,  I  listened.  There  was  a  sound  of 
hurrying  feet  in  the  neighboring  street, 
and  a  prolonged  cry  of  murder  !  It 
seemed  the  wild,  strangled  shriek  of  a 
woman.  Springing  to  the  floor,  I  threw 
on  my  clothes,  and  shook  Javins; 

"  Wake   up  !      Give    me    the    key  ! 
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They  're  murdering  a  woman  in  the 
street !  "  I  shouted,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  in  the  next  world. 

But  he  did  not  wake,  and  the  Colonel, 
too,  slept  on,  those  despairing  cries  in 
his  ears,  as  peacefully  as  if  his  great 
dream  of  peace  had  been  realized.  Still 
those  dreadful  shrieks,  mingled  now  with 
curses  hot  from  the  bottomless  pit,  came 
up  through  the  window.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  —  so,  giving  another  and  a 
desperate  tug  at  Javins,  I  thrust  my 
hand  under  his  pillow,  drew  out  his  re- 
volver and  the  door-key,  and,  three  steps 
at  a  time,  bounded  down  the  stairways. 
At  the  outer  entrance  a  half-drunken 
barkeeper  was  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  ask- 
ing, "  What 's  the  row  ?  " — but  not  anoth- 
er soul  was  stirring.  Giving  no  heed  to 
him,  I  hurried  into  the  street.  I  had  not 
gone  twenty  paces,  however,  before  a 
gruff  voice  from  the  shadow  of  the  build- 
ing called  out,  — 

"  Halt !     Who  goes  thar'  ?  " 

"  A  friend,"  I  answered. 

"  Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  coun- 
tersign." 

"  I  don't  know  it." 

"  Then  ye  carn't  pass.  Orders  is 
strict." 

"  What  is  this  disturbance  ?  I  heard 
a  woman  crying  murder." 

The  stifled  shrieks  had  died  away,  but 
low  moans,  and  sounds  like  hysterical 
weeping,  still  came  up  from  around  the 
corner. 

"  Oh !  nothin',  — jest  some  nigger  fel- 
lers on  a  time.  Thet  's  all." 

"  And  you  stood  by  and  saw  it  done  ! " 
I  exclaimed,  with  mingled  contempt  and 
indignation. 

"  Sor  it  ?  How  cud  I  holp  it  ?  I  hes 
my  orders,  —  ter  keep  my  eye  on  thet 
'ar'  door ;  'sides,  thar'  war'  nigh  a  dozen 
on  'em,  and  these  Richmond  nigs,  now 
thet  tho  white  folks  is  away,  is  more 
lawless  nor  old  Bragg  himself.  My  life 
'ou'd  n't  ha'  been  wuth  a  hill  o'  beans 
among  'em." 

By  this  time  I  had  gradually  drawn 
the  sentinel  to  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  looking  down  the  dimly  lighted 


street  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  I 
saw  that  it  was  empty. 

"They  are  gone  now,"  I  said,  "and 
the  woman  may  be  dying.  Come,  go 
down  there  with  me." 

"  Carn't,  Gunnel.  I  'ou'd  n't  do  it  fur 
all  the  women  in  Richmond." 

"  Was  your  mother  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  reckon,  and  a  right  peart  'un, — ye 
mought  bet  yer  pile  on  thet." 

".I  '11  bet  my  pile  she  'd  disown  you, 
if  she  knew  you  turned  your  back  on  a 
woman." 

He  gave  me  a  wistful,  undecided  look, 
and  then,  muttering  something  about 
"  orders,"  which  I  did  not  stop  to  hear, 
followed  me,  as  I  hurried  down  the 
street. 

Not  three  hundred  yards  away,  in  a 
narrow  recess  between  two  buildings,  we 
found  the  woman.  She  lay  at  full  length 
on  the  pavement,  her  neat  muslin  gown 
torn  to  shreds,  and  her  simple  lace  bon- 
net crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass  beside 
her.  Her  thick,  dishevelled  hair  only 
half-concealed  her  open  bosom,  and  from 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  the  blood  was 
flowing  freely.  She  was  not  dead,  — 
for  she  still  moaned  pitifully,  —  but  she 
seemed  to  be  dying.  Lifting  her  head 
as  tenderly  as  I  could,  I  said  to  her,  — 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  Can't  you 
speak  to  me?" 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  staring  at 
the  sentinel  with  a  wild,  crazed  look, 
only  moaned,  — 

"  Oh  !  don't !  Don't,  —  any  more  ! 
Let  me  die !  Oh !  let  me  die  ! " 

"  Not  yet.  You  are  too  young  to  die 
yet.  Come,  see  if  you  can't  sit  up." 

Something,  it  may  have  been  the  tone 
of  my  voice,  seemed  to  bring  her  to  her 
senses,  for  she  again  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  with  a  sudden  effort,  rose  nearly  to 
her  feet.  In  a  moment,  however,  she 
staggered  back,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  the  sentinel  caught  her. 

"  There,  don't  try  again.  Rest  awhile. 
Take  some  of  this,  —  it  will  give  you 
strength";  and  I  emptied  my  brandy- 
flask  into  her  mouth.  "  Our  General"  had 
filled  it  the  morning  we  set  out  from  his 
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camp ;  but  two  days'  acquaintance  with 
the  Judge,  who  declared  "  such  brandy 
contraband  of  war,"  had  reduced  its  con- 
tents to  a  low  ebb.  Still,  there  was 
enough  to  do  that  poor  girl  a  world  of 
good.  She  shortly  revived,  and  sitting 
up,  her  head  against  the  sentinel's  shoul- 
der, told  us  her  story.  She  was  a  white 
woman,  and  served  as  nursery  -  maid 
in  a  family  that  lived  hard  by.  All 
of  its  male  members  being  away  with 
the  army,  she  had  been  sent  out  at  that 
late  hour  to  procure  medicine  for  a  sick 
child,  and,  waylaid  by  a  gang  of  black 
fiends,  had  been  gagged  and  outraged 
in  the  very  heart  of  Richmond !  And 
this  is  Southern  civilization  under  Jeffer- 
son I. ! 

At  the  end  of  a  long  hour,  I  returned 
to  the  hotel.  The  sentry  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  before  it,  and,  seating  myself 
on  the  door-step,  I  drew  him  into  con- 
versation. • ,  ««• 

""  Do  such  things  often  happen  in  Rich- 
mond ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Often  !  Ye 's  strange  yere,  I  reck- 
on," he  replied. 

"  No,  — I  've  been  here  forty  times,  but 
not*  lately.  Things  must  be  in  a  bad 
way  here,  now." 

"  Wai,  they  is  !  Thar'  's  nary  night 
but  thar'  's  lots  o'  sech  doin's.  Ye  see, 
thar'  ha'n't  more  'n  a  corporal's  -  guard 
o'  white  men  in  the  hull  place,  so  the 
nigs  they  lies  the'r  own  way,  and  ye  'd 
better  b'lieve  they  raise  the  Devil,  and 
break  things,  ginerally." 

"  I  've  seen  no  other  able  -  bodied  sol- 
dier about  town;  how  is  it  that  you  are 
here  ?  " 

"  I  ha'n't  able  -  bodied,"  he  replied, 
holding  up  the  stump  of  his  left  arm, 
from  which  the  sleeve  was  dangling.  "  1 
lost  thet  more  'n  a  y'ar  ago.  I  b'long  ter 
the  calvary, — Fust  Alabama, — and  bein' 
's  I  carn't  manage  a  nag  now,  they  's 
detailed  me  fur  provost-duty." 

"  First  Alabama  ?  I  know  Captains 
Webb  and  Firman  of  that  regiment." 

"  Ye  does  ?  What !  old  man  Webb,  as 
lives  down  on  Coosa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  Gadsden.  in  Cherokee  Coun- 


ty. Streight  burnt  his  house,  and  both 
of  his  mills,  on  his  big  raid,  and  the  old 
man  has  lost  both  of  his  sons  in  the  war. 
It  has  wellnigh  done  him  up." 

"  I  reckon.  Stands  ter  natur'  it  sh'u'd. 
The  Yankees  is  all -fired  fiends.  The 

old  man  use'  ter  hate  'em  loike .  I 

reckon  he  hates  'em  wuss  'n  uver  now." 

"  No,  he  don't.  His  troubles  seem  to 
have  softened  him.  When  he  told  me 
of  them,  he  cried  like  a  child.  He  reck- 
oned the  Lord  had  brought  them  on  him 
because  he  'd  fought  against  the  Union." 

"  Wai,  I  doan't  know.  This  war  's  a 
bad  business,  anyhow.  When  d'  ye  see 
old  Webb  last  ?  " 

"About  a  year  ago,— down  in  Ten- 
nessee, nigh  to  Tullahoma." 

"  Was  he  'long  o'  the  rigiment  ?  " 

That  was  a  home  question,  for  I  had 
met  Captain  Webb  while  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, in  the  Court-House  at  Murfrees- 
boro'.  However,  I  promptly  replied,  — 

"  No,  —  he  'd  just  left  it." 

"  Wai,  I  doan't  blame  him.  'Pears 
loike,  ef  sech  things  sh'u'd  come  enter 
me,  I  'd  let  the  war  and  the  kentry  go 
ter  the  Devil  tergether." 

My  acquaintance  with  Captain  Webb 
naturally  won  me  the  confidence  of  the 
soldier ;  and  for  nearly  an  hour,  almost 
unquestioned,  he  poured  into  my  ear 
information  that  would  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  our  generals.  Two 
days  later  I  would  have  given  my  right 
hand  for  liberty  to  whisper  to  General 
Grant  some  things  that  he  said  ;  but  hon- 
or and  honesty  forbade  it. 

A  neighboring  clock  struck  four  when 
I  rose  to  go.  As  I  did  so,  I  said  to  the 
sentinel,  — 

"I  saw  no  other  sentry  in  the  streets; 
why  are  you  guarding  this  hotel  ?  " 

"  Wai,  ye  knows  old  Brown  's  a-rais- 
in'  Cain  down  thar'  in  Georgy.  Two  o' 
his  men  hes  come  up  yere  ter  see  Jeff, 
and  things  ha'n't  quite  satisfactory,  so 
we  's  orders  ter  keep  'em  tighter  'n  % 
bull's-eye  in  fly-time." 

So,  not  content  with  placing  a  guard 
in  our  very  bedchamber,  the  oily-tongued 
despot  over  the  way  had  fastened' a  pad- 
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lock  over  the  key-hole  of  our  outside- 
door !  What  would  happen,  if  he  should 
hear  that  I  had  picked  the  padlock,  and 
prowled  about  Richmond  for  an  hour  af- 
ter midnight !  The  very  thought  gave 
my  throat  a  preliminary  choke,  and  my 
neck  an  uneasy  sensation.  It  was  high 
time  I  sought  the  embrace  of  that  hard 
mattress  in  the  fourth  story.  But  my 
fears  were  groundless.  When  I  crept 
noiselessly  to  bed,  Javins  was  sleeping 
as  soundly  and  snoring  as  sweetly  as  if 
his  sins  were  all  forgiven. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  break- 
fast was  already  laid  on  the  centre-table, 
and  an  army  of  newsboys  were  shouting 
under  our  windows,  "  'Ere  's  the  '  En'- 
quirer '  and  the  '  Dis'patch.'  Great  news 
from  the  front.  Gin'ral  Grant  mortally 
killed,  —  shot  with  a  cannon."  Rising, 
and  beginning  my  toilet,  I  said  to  Jav- 
ins, in  a  tone  of  deep  concern, — 

"  When  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"Why,  o'  Saturday.  I  hearn  of  it 
afore  we  left  the  lines.  'T  was  all  over 
town  yesterday,"  he  replied,  with  infi- 
nite composure. 

"  And  you  did  n't  tell  us !  That  was 
unkind  of  you,  Javins,  —  very  unkind. 
How  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"It's  ag'in'  orders  to  talk  news  with 
you ;  —  besides,  I  thought  you  knowed 
it." 

"  How  should  we  know  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  boat  was  only  just  ahead 
of  his'n,  comin'  up  the  river.  He  got  shot 
runnin'  that  battery.  Hit  in  the  arm, 
and  died  when  they  amputated  him." 

"  Amputated  him  !  Did  they  cut  off 
his  head  to  save  his  arm  ?  " 

Whether  he  saw  a  quiet  twinkle  in  my 
eye,  or  knew  that  the  news  was  false, 
I  know  not.  Whichever  it  was,  he  re- 
plied, — 

"  I  reckon.  Then  you  don't  b'lieve 
it?" 

"  Why  should  I  doubt  it  ?  Don't  your 
Capers  always  tell  the  truth  ?  " 

"  No,  they  never  do ;  lyin'  's  their 
trade." 

"  Then  you  suppose  they  're  whistling 
now  to  keep  up  their  courage  ?  But  let 


us  see  what  they  say.  Oblige  me  with 
some  of  your  currency." 

He  kindly  gave  me  three  dollars  for 
one,  and  ringing  the  bell,  I  soon  had  the 
five  dingy  half-sheets  which  every  morn- 
ing, "  Sundays  excepted,"  hold  up  this 
busy  world,  "  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast 
concerns,"  to  the  wondering  view  of  be- 
leaguered Richmond. 

"  Dey  's  fifty  cents  apiece,  Massa," 
said  the  darky,  handing  me  the  papers, 
and  looking  wistfully  on  the  poor  speci- 
men of  lithography  which  remained  after 
the  purchase  ;  "  what  shill  I  do  wid 
dis?" 

"  Oh  !  keep  it.  I  'd  give  you  more,  but 
that 's  all  the  lawful  money  I  have  about 
me." 

He  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  take 
my  last  half-dollar ;  but  self  soon  got  the 
better  of  him.  He  pocketed  the  shin- 
plaster,  and  said  nothing ;  but  "  Poor 
gentleman  !  I 's  sorry  for  you  !  Libia' 
at  de  Spotswood,  and  no  money  about 
you ! "  was  legible  all  over  his  face. 

We  opened  the  papers,  and,  sure 
enough,  General  Grant  was  dead,  and 
laid  out  in  dingy  sheets,  with  a  big  gun 
firing  great  volleys  over  him  !  The  oan- 
non  which  that  morning  thundered  Glo- 
ry !  Hallelujah !  through  the  columns  of 
the  "Whig"  and  the  "Examiner"  no 
doubt  brought  him  to  life  again.  No 
such  jubilation,  I  believe,  disgraced  our 
Northern  journals  when  Stonewall  Jack- 
son fell. 

Breakfast  over,  the  Colonel  and  I  pack- 
ed our  portmanteaus,  and  sat  down  to 
the  intellectual  repast.  It  was  a  feast, 
and  we  enjoyed  it.  I  always  have  en- 
joyed the  Richmond  editorials.  If  I  were 
a  poet,  I  should  study  them  for  epithets. 
Exhausting  the  dictionary,  their  authors 
ransack  heaven,  earth,  and  the  other 
place,  and  into  one  expression  throw 
such  a  concentration  of  scorn,  hate,  fury, 
or  exultation  as  is  absolutely  stunning  to 
a  man  of  ordinary  nerves.  Talk  of  their 
being  bridled  1  They  never  had  a  bit  in 
their  mouths.  Before  the  war  they  ran 
wild,  and  now  they  ride  rough-shod  over 
decorum,  decency,  and  Davis  himself. 
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But  the  dictator  endures  it  like*  a  philos- 
opher. "  He  lets  it  pass,"  said  Judge 
Ould  to  me,  "  like  the  idle  wind,  which 
it  is." 

At  last,  ten  o'clock  —  the  hour  when 
we  were  to  set  out  from  Dixie  —  struck 
from  a  neighboring  steeple,  and  I  laid 
down  the  paper,  and  listened  for  the  tread 
of  the  Judge  on  the  stairs.  I  had  heard 
it  often,  and  it  had  always  been  wel- 
come, for  he  is  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, but  I  had  not  listened  for  it  till 
then.  Then  I  waited  for  it  as  "  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning,"  for  he  was 
to  deliver  us  from  the  "  den  of  lions," — 
from  "  the  hold  of  every  foul  and  un- 
clean thing."  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  min- 
utes I  waited,  but  he  did  not  come !  Why 
was  he  late,  that  prompt  man,  who  was 
always  "  on  time," — who  put  us  through 
the  streets  of  Richmond  the  night  be- 
fore on  a  trot,  lest  we  should  be  a  sec- 
ond late  at  our  appointment  ?  Did  he 
mean  to  bake  us  brown  with  the  mid-day 
sun  ?  or  had  the  mules  overslept  them- 
selves, or  moved  their  quarters  still  far- 
ther out  of  town  ?  Well,  I  did  n't  know, 
and  it  was  useless  to  speculate,  so  I  took 
up«the  paper,  and  went  to  reading  again. 
But  the  stinging  editorials  had  lost  their 
sting,  and  the  pointed  paragraphs,  though 
sharper  than  a  meat-axe,  fell  on  me  as 
harmless  as  if  I  had  been  encased  in  a 
suit  of  mail. 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  sounded,  and 
I  took  out  my  watch  to  count  the  min- 
utes. One,  two,  three, — how  slow  they 
went !  Four,  five,  —  ten,  —  fifteen,  — 
twenty !  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
watch  ?  Even  at  this  day  I  could  affirm 
on  oath  that  it  took  five  hours  for  that 
hour-hand  to  get  round  to  twelve.  But 
at  last  it  got  there,  and  then  —  each  sec- 
ond seeming  a  minute,  each  minute  an 
hour  —  it  crept  slowly  on  to  one ;  but 
still  no  Judge  appeared !  Why  did  he 
not  come  ?  The  reason  was  obvioifs. 
The  mules  were  "  quartered  six  miles 
out  of  town,"  because  he  had  to  see  Mr. 
Davis  before  letting  us  go.  And  Davis 
had  heard  of  my  nocturnal  rambling, 
and  concluded  we  had  come  as  spies. 


Or  he  had,  from  my  cross  -  questioning 
the  night  before,  detected  my  main  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  Dixie.  Either  way  my 
doom  was  sealed.  If  we  were  taken  as 
spies,  it  was  hanging.  If  held  on  other 
grounds,  it  was  imprisonment;  and  ten 
days  of  Castle  Thunder,  in  my  then  state 
of  health,  would  have  ended  my  mortal 
career. 

I  had  looked  at  this  alternative  before 
setting  out.  But  then  I  saw  it  afar  off; 

now  I  stood  face  to  face  with  it,  and 

I  thought  of  home,— of  the  brave  boy  who 
had  said  to  me,  "  Father,  I  think  you 
ought  to  go.  If  I  was  only  a  man,  /'d 
go.  If  you  never  come  back,  I'll  take 
care  of  the  children." 

These  thoughts  passing  in  my  mind,  I 
rose  and  paced  the  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,— then,  turning  to  Javins,  said, — 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  stepping  into 
the  hall  ?  My  friend  and  I  would  have 
a  few  words  together." 

As  he  passed  out,  I  said  to  the  Colo- 
nel, — 

"  Ould  is  more  than  three  hours  late  ! 
What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

All  this  while  he  had  sat,  his  specta- 
cles on  his  nose,»and  his  chair  canted 
against  the  window-sill,  absorbed  in  the 
newspapers.  Occasionally  he  would  look 
up  to  comment  on  something  he  was 
reading ;  but  not  a  movement  of  his  face, 
nor  a  glance  of  his  eye,  had  betrayed  that 
he  was  conscious  of  Quid's  delay,  or  of 
my  extreme  restlessness.  When  I  said 
this,  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  and,  quiet- 
ly rubbing  the  glasses  with  his  handker- 
chief, replied,  — 

"  It  looks  badly,  but  —  I  ask  no  odds 
of  them.  We  may  have  to  show  we  are 
men.  We  have  tried  to  serve  the  coun- 
try. That  is  enough.  Let  them  hang 
us,  if  they  like." 

"  Colonel,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  strong 
inclination  to  hug  him,  "  you  are  a 
trump  !  the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  !  " 

"  I  trust  in  God,  —  that  is  all,"  was  his 
reply. 

This  was  all  he  said,  —  but  his  words 
convey  no  idea  of  the  sublime  courage 
which  shone  in  his  eye  and  lighted  up  his 
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every  feature.  I  felt  rebuked,  and  turn- 
ed away  to  hide  my  emotion.  As  I 
did  so,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  singular  spectacle  in  a  neighboring 
street.  Coming  down  the  hill,  hand  in 
hand  with  a  colored  woman,  were  two  lit- 
tle boys  of  about  eight  or  nine  years,  one 
white,  the  other  black.  As  they  neared 
the  opposite  corner,  the  white  lad  drew 
back  and  struck  the  black  boy  a  heavy 
blow  with  his  foot.  The  ebony  juvenile 
doubled  up  his  fist,  and,  planting  it  be- 
hind the  other's  ear,  felled  him  to  the 
sidewalk.  But  the  white  lad  was  on  his 
feet  again  in  an  instant,  and  showering 
on  the  black  a  perfect  storm  of  kicks 
and  blows.  The  latter  parried  the  as- 
sault coolly,  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, planted  another  blow  behind  the 
white  boy's  ear,  which  sent  him  reeling 
to  the  ground  again.  Meanwhile  the 
colored  nurse  stood  by,  enjoying  the 
scene,  and  a  score  or  more  of  negroes  of 
all  ages  and  sizes  gathered  around,  urg- 
ing the  young  ebony  on  with  cheers 
and  other  expressions  of  encouragement. 
I  watched  the  combat  till  the  white  lad 
had  gone  down  a  third  time,  when  a  rap 
came  at  the  door,  and,Judge  Ould  en- 
tered. 

"'  Good  evening,"  he  said. 

"  Good  evening,"  we  replied. 

"  Well,  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready, 
we  '11  walk  round  to  the  Libby,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  hardness  of  tone  I  had  not  ob- 
served in  his  voice  before. 

My  worst  fears  were  realized !  We 
were  prisoners !  A  cold  tremor  passed 
over  me,  and  my  tongue  refused  its  of- 
fice. A  drooping  plant  turns  to  the  sun  ; 
so,  being  just  then  a  drooping  plant, 
I  turned  to  the  Colonel.  He  stood, 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  looking  at 
Ould.  Not  a  feature  of  his  fine  face 
moved,  but  his  large  gray  eye  was  beam- 
ing with  a  sort  of  triumph.  I  have  met 
brave  men, — men  who  hare  faced  death 
a  hundred  times  without  quailing  ;  but  I 
never  met  a  man  who  had  the  moral 
grandeur  of  that  man.  His  look  inspired 
me,  for  I  turned  to  Ould,  and,  with  a 
coolness  that  amazed  myself,  said,  — 


"  Very.  well.  We  are  ready.  But  here 
is  an  instructive  spectacle  "  ;  and  I  point- 
ed to  the  conflict  going  on  in  the  street. 
"  That  is  what  you  are  coming  to.  Fight 
us  another  year,  and  that  scene  will  be 
enacted,  by  larger  children,  all  over  the 
South." 

*  "  To  prevent  that  is  why  we  are  fight- 
ing you  at  all,"  he  replied,  dryly. 

We  shook  Javins  by  the  hand,  and 
took  up  our  portmanteaus  to  go.  Then 
our  hotel-bill  occurred  to  me,  and  I  said 
to  Ould,  — 

"  You  cautioned  us  agaiust  offering 
greenbacks.  We  have  nothing  else.  Will 
you  give  us  some  Confederate  money  in 
exchange  ?  "  • 

"  Certainly.  But  what  do  you  want 
of  money  ?  "  he  asked,  resuming  the  free 
and  easy  manner  he  had  shown  in  our 
previous  intercourse. 

"  To  pay  our  hotel-bill." 

"  You  have  no  bill  here.  It  will  be 
settled  by  the  Confederacy." 

"We  can't  allow  that.  We  are  not 
here  as  the  guests  of  your  Government." 

"  Yes,  you  are,  and  you  can't  help 
yourselves,"  he  rejoined,  laughing  pleas- 
antly. "  If  you  offer  the  landlord  green- 
backs, he  '11  have  you  jugged,  'certain,  — 
for  it  's  against  the  law." 

"  That 's  nothing  to  us.  We  are  jug- 
ged already." 

"  So  you  are  ! "  and  he  laughed  again, 
rather  boisterously. 

His  manner  half  convinced  me  that  he 
had  been  playing  on  our  sensibilities ;  but 
I  said  nothing,  and  we  followed  him  down 
the  stairs. 

At  the  outer  door  stood  Jack  and 
the  ambulance  !  Their  presence  assured 
us  a  safe  exit  from  Dixie,  and  my  feel- 
ings found  expression  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  How  are  you,  Jack  ?  You  're  the 
best-looking  darky  I  ever  saw." 

"  I 's  bery  well,  Massa,  bery  well.  Hope 
you  's  well,"  replied  Jack,  grinning  un- 
til he  made  himself  uglier  than  Nature 
intended.  "  I 's  glad  you  tinks  I 's  good- 
lookin'." 

"  Good-looking !     You  're  better-look- 
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ing   than   any  man,  black  or  white,  I 
ever  met." 

"  You  've  odd  notions  of  beauty," 
said  the  Judge,  smiling.  "  That  ac- 
counts for  your  being  an  Abolitionist." 

"  No,  it  don't."  And  I  added,  in  a 
tone  too  low  for  Jack  to  hear,  "  It  only 
implies,  that,  until  I  saw  that  darky,  I- 
doubted  our  getting  out  of  Dixie." 

The  Judge  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"  So  you  smelt  a  rat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  very  big  one.  Tell  us,  why 
were  you  so  long  behind  time  ?  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  when  the  war  is  over. 
Now  I  '11  take  you  to  Libby  and  the  hos-» 
pitals,  if  you  'd  like  to  go." 

We  said  we  would,  and,  ordering  Jack 
to  follow  with  the  ambulance,  the  Judge 
led  us  down  the  principal  thoroughfare. 
A  few  shops  were  open,  a  few  negro 
women  were  passing  in  and  out  among 
them,  and  a  few  wounded  soldiers  were 
limping  along  the  sidewalks ;  but  scarce- 
ly an  able-bodied  man  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  A  poor  soldier,  who  had  lost 
both  legs  and  a  hand,  was  seated  at  a 
street-corner,  asking  alms  of  the  colored 
women  as  they  passed.  Pointing  to  him, 
the  Judge  said,  — 

"  There  is  one  of  our  arguments  against 
reunion.  If  you  will  walk  two  squares, 
I  'H  show  you  a  thousand." 

"  All  asking  alms  of  black  women  ? 
That  is  another  indication  of  what  you 
are  coming  to." 

He  made  no  reply.  After  a  while, 
scanning  our  faces  as  if  he  would  detect 
our  hidden  thoughts,  he  said,  in  an  ab- 
rupt, pointed  way,  — 

"  Grant  was  to  have  attacked  us  yes- 
terday. Why  did  n't  he  do  it  ?  " 

"  How  should  we  know  ?  " 

"  You  came  from  Foster's  only  the 
day  before.  That  's  where  the  attack 
was  to  have  been  made." 

"  Why  was  n't  it  made  ?  " 

"  7  don't  know.  Some  think  it  was 
because  you  came  in,  and  were  expected 
out  that  way." 

"  Oh  !  That  accounts  for  your  being 
so  late  !  You  think  we  are  spies,  sent  in 
to  survey,  and  report  on  the  route  ?  " 


"  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  you  are  hon- 
est men,  and  I  've  said  so" 

And  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  because 
he  "  said  so  "  that  we  got  out  of  Rich- 
mond. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  dingy 
brick  building,  from  one  corner  of  which 
protruded  a  small  sign,  bearing,  in  black 
letters  on  a  white  ground,  the  words, — 

LIBBY  AND  SON, 

SHIP-CHANDLERS  AND  GROCERS.  • 

It  was  three  stories  high,  and,  I  was 
told,  eighty  feet  in  width  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  in  depth.  In  front,  the  first  sto- 
ry was  on  a  level  with  the  street,  allow- 
ing space  for  a  tier  of  dungeons  un- 
der the  sidewalk ;  but  in  the  rear  the 
land  sloped  away  till  the  basement-floor 
rose  above-ground.  Its  unpainted  walls 
were  scorched  to  a  rusty  brown,  and  its 
sunken  doors  and  low  windows,  filled 
here  and  there  with  a  dusky  pane,  were 
cobwebbed  and  weather-stained,  giving 
the  whole  building  a  most  uninviting 
and  desolate  appearance.  A  flaxen-hair- 
ed boy,  in  ragged  "  butternuts  "  and  a 
Union  cap,  and  an  old  man,  in  gray  regi- 
mentals, with  a  bent  body  and  a  limping 
gait,  were  pacing  to  and  fro  before  it, 
with  muskets  on  their  shoulders;  but  no 
other  soldiers  were  in  sight. 

"If  Ben  Butler  knew  that  Richmond 
was  defended  by  only  such  men,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  he  took  it  ?  "  I  said, 
turning  to  the- Judge. 

"  Several  years.  When  these  men  give 
out,  our  women  will  fall  in.  Let  Butler 
try  it ! " 

Opening  a  door  at  the  right,  he  led 
us  into  a  large,  high-studded  apartment, 
with  a  bare  floor,  and  greasy  brown 
walls  hung  round  Avith  battle-scenes  and 
cheap  lithographs  of  the  Rebel  leaders. 
Several  officers  in  "  Secession  gray " 
were  lounging  about  this  room,  and  one 
of  them,  a  short,  slightly-built,  youthful- 
looking  man,  rose  as  we  entered,  and,  in 
a  half-pompous,  half-obsequious  way,  said 
to  Judge  Ould,  — 

"  Ah  !  Colonel  Ould,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you." 
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The  Judge  returned  the  greeting  with 
a  stateliness  that  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  usual  frank  and  cordial  manner, 
and  then  introduced  the  officer  to  us  as 
"  Major  Turner,  Keeper  of  the  Libby." 
I  had  heard  of  him,  and  it  was  with  some 
reluctance  that  I  took  his  proffered  hand. 
However,  I  did  take  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  inquired, — 

"  Are  you  related  to  Dr.  Turner,  of 
Fayetteville  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir.  I  am  of  the  old  Virginia 
family."  ( I  never  met  a  negro-whipper 
nor  a  negro-trader  who  did  not  belong 
to  that  family.)  "  Are  you  a  North- 
Carolinian  ?  " 

"No,  Sir" 

Before  I  could  add  another  word,  the 
Judge  said,  — 

"  No,  Major ;  these  gentlemen  hail  from 
Georgia.  They  are  strangers  here,  and 
I  'd  thank  you  to  show  them  over  the 
prison." 

"  Certainly,  Colonel,  most  certainly. 
I  '11  do  it  with  great  pleasure." 

And  the  little  man  bustled  about,  put 
on  his  cap,  gave  a  few  orders  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  then  led  us,  through  an- 
other outside-door,  into  the  prison.  He 
was  a  few  rods  in  advance  with  Colo- 
nel Jaquess,  when  Judge  Ould  said  to 
me, — 

"  Your  prisoners  have  belied  Turner. 
You  see  he  's  not  the  hyena  they  've 
represented." 

"  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  replied. 
"These  cringing,  mild-mannered  men 
are  the  worst  sort  of  tyrants,  when  they 
have  the  power." 

"  But  you  don't  think  Mm  a  tyrant  ?  " 

"  I  do.  He  's  a  coward  and  a  bully, 
or  I  can't  read  English.  It  is  written 
all  over  his  face." 

The  Judge  laughed  boisterously,  and 
called  out  to  Turner,  — 

"  I  say,  Major,  our  friend  here  is  paint- 
ing your  portrait." 

"  I  hope  he  is  making  a  handsome  man 
of  me,"  said  Turner,  in  a  sycophantic  way. 

"  No,  he  is  n't.  He  's  drawing  you  to 
the  life,  —  as  if  he  'd  known  you  for  half 
a  century." 


We  had  entered  a  room  about  forty 
feet  wide  and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
bare  brick  walls,  a  rough  plank  floor,  and 
narrow,  dingy  windows,  to  whose  sash 
only  a  few  broken  panes  were  clinging. 
A  row  of  tin  wash-basins,  and  a  wooden 
trough  which  served  as  a  bathing -tub, 
were  at  one  end  of  it,  and  half  a  dozen 
cheap  stools  and  hard  -  bottomed  chairs 
were  littered  about  the  floor,  but  it  had 
no  other  furniture.  And  this  room,  with 
five  others  of  similar  size  and  appoint- 
ments, and  two  basements  floored  with 
earth  and  filled  with  debris,  compose  the 
femous  Libby  Prison,  in  which,  for  months 
together,  thousands  of  the  best  and  bravest 
men  that  ever  went  to  battle  have  been 
allowed  to  rot  and  to  starve. 

At  the  date  of  our  visit,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  prisoners  were  in  the  Libby, 
its  Contents  having  recently  been  emp- 
tied into  a  worse  sink  in  Georgia ;  but 
almost  constantly  since  the  war  began, 
twelve  and  sometimes  thirteen  hundred 
of  our  officers  have'  been  hived  within 
those  half-dozen  desolate  rooms  and  filthy 
cellars,  with  a -space  of  only  ten  feet  by 
two  allotted  to  each  for  all  the  purposes 
of  living  ! 

Overrun  with  vermin,  perishing  with 
cold,  breathing  a  stifled,  tainted  atmos- 
phere, no  space  allowed  them  for  rest  by 
day,  and  lying  down  at  night  "  wormed 
and  dovetailed  together  like  fish  in  a 
basket,"  —  their  daily  rations  only  two 
ounces  of  stale  beef  and  a  small  lump 
of  hard  corn-bread,  and  their  lives  the 
forfeit,  if  they  caught  but  one  streak  of 
God's  blue  sky  through  those  filthy  win- 
dows, —  they  have  endured  there  all  the 
horrors  of  the  middle-passage.  My  soul 
sickened  as  I  looked  on  the  scene  of  their 
wretchedness.  If  the  liberty  we  are  fight- 
ing for  were  not  worth  even  so  terrible 
a  price, — if  it  were  not  cheaply  purchas- 
ed even  with  the  blood  and  agony  of 
the  many  brave  and  true  souls  who  have 
gone  into  that  foul  den  only  to  die,  or  to 
come  out  the  shadows  of  men,  —  living 
ghosts,  condemned  to  walk  the  night  and 
to  fade  away  before  the  breaking  of  the 
great  day  that  is  coming,  —  who  would 
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not  cry  out  for  peace,  for  peace  on  any 
terms  ? 

And  while  these  thoughts  were  in  my 
mind,  the  cringing,  foul-mouthed,  brutal, 
contemptible  ruffian  who  had  caused  all 
this  misery  stood  within  two  paces  of  me  ! 
I  could  have  reached  out  my  hand,  and, 
with  half  an  effort,  have  crushed  him, 
and 1  did  not  do  it !  Some  invisi- 
ble Power  held  my  arm,  for  murder  was 
in  my  heart. 

"  This  is  where  that  Yankee  devil 
Streight,  that  raised  hell  so  among  you 
down  in  Georgia,  got  out,"  said  Turner, 
pausing  before  a  jut  in  the  wall  of  the 
room.  "  A  flue  was  here,  you  see,  but 
we  've  bricked  it  up.  They  took  up  the 
hearth,  let  themselves  down  into  the 
basement,  and  then  dug  through  the 
wall,  and  eighty  feet  underground  into 
the  yard  of  a  deserted  building  over  the 
way.  If  you  'd  like  to  see  the  place, 
step  down  with  me." 

"We  would,  Major.  We  'd  be  right 
glad  ter,"  I  replied,  adopting,  at  a  hint 
from  the  Judge,  the  Georgia  dialect. 

We  descended  a  rough  plank  stair- 
way, and  entered  the  basement.  It  was 
a  damp,  mouldy,  dismal  place,  and  even 
then  —  in  hot  July  weather  —  as  cold  as 
an  ice-house.  What  must  it  have  been 
in  midwinter  1 

The  keeper  led  us  along  the  wall  to 
where  Streight  and  his  party  had  broken 
out,  and  then  said,  — 

"  It 's  three  feet  thick,  but  they  went 
through  it,  and  all  the  way  under  the 
street,  with  only  a  few  case-knives  and 
a  dust-pan." 

"  Wai,  they  war  smart.  But,  keeper, 
whar'  wus  yer  eyes  all  o'  thet  time  ? 
Down  our  way,  ef  a  man  could  n't  see 
twenty  Yankees  a  -  wuckin'  so  fur  six 
weeks,  by  daylight,  in  a  clar  place  like 
this  yere,  we  'd  reckon  he  warn't  fit  ter 
'tend  a  pen  o'  niggers." 

The  Judge  whispered,  "  You  're  over- 
doing it.  Hold  in."  Turner  winced  like 
a  struck  hound,  but,  smothering  his  wrath, 
smilingly  replied,  — 

"  The  place  was  n't  clear  then.  It 
was  filled  with  straw  and  rubbish.  The 


Yankees  covered  the  opening  with  it, 
and  hid  away  among  it  when  any  one 
was  coming.  I  caught  two  of  them 
down  here  one  day,  but  they  pulled  the 
wool  over  my  eyes,  and  I  let  them  off, 
with  a  few  days  in  a  dungeon.  But 
that  fellow  Streight  would  outwit  the 
Devil.  He  was  the  most  unruly  custom- 
er I  've  had  in  the  twenty  months  I  've 
been  here.  I  put  him  in  keep,  time  and 
again,  but  I  never  could  cool  him  down." 

"  Whar'  is  the  keeps  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Ye 's 
got  lots  o'  them,  ha'n't  ye  ?  " 

"  No,  —  only  six.  Step  this  way,  and 
I  '11  show  you." 

"  Talk  better  English,"  said  the  Judge, 
as  we  fell  a  few  paces  behind  Turner 
on  our  way  to  the  front  of  the  building. 
"  There  are  some  schoolmasters  in  Geor- 
gia." 

"  Wai,  thar'  ha'n't,  —  not  in  the  part 
I  come  from." 

The  dungeons  were  low,  close,  dismal 
apartments,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
boarded  off  from  the  remainder  of  the 
cellar,  and  lighted  only  by  a  narrow 
grating  under  the  sidewalk.  Their  floors 
were  incrusted  with  filth,  and  their  walls 
stained  and  damp  with  the  rain,  which, 
in  wet  weather,  had  dripped  down  from 
the  street. 

"  And  how  many  does  ye  commonly 
lodge  yere,  when  yer  hotel 's  full  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  have  had  twenty  in  each,  but  fif- 
teen is  about  as  many  as  they  comfort- 
ably hold." 

"  I  reckon !  And  then  the  comfut 
mought  n't  be  much  ter  brag  on." 

The  keeper  soon  invited  us  to  walk 
into  the  adjoining  basement.  I  was  a 
few  steps  in  advance  of  him,  taking  a 
straight  course  to  the  entrance,  when  a 
sentinel,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  apartment,  levelled  his  mus- 
ket so  as  to  bar  my  way,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  — 

"  Ye  carn't  pass  yere,  Sir.  Ye  must 
,  gwo  round  by  the  wall." 

This  drew  my  attention  to  the  spot, 
and  I  noticed  that  a  space,  about  fifteen 
feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
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directly  in  front  of  the  sentinel,  had  been 
recently  dug  up  with  a  spade.  While 
in  all  other  places  the  ground  was  trod- 
den to  the  hardness  and  color  of  granite, 
this  spot  seemed  to  be  soft,  and  had  the 
reddish-yellow  hue  of  the  "  sacred  soil." 
Another  sentry  was  pacing  to  and  fro  on 
its  other  side,  so  that  the  place  was  com- 
pletely surrounded !  Why  were  they 
guarding  it  so  closely  ?  The  reason 
flashed  upon  me,  and  I  said  to  Tur- 
ner,— 

"  I  say,  how  many  barr'ls  hes  ye  in 
thar'  ?  " 

"  Enough  to  blow  this  shanty  to ," 

he  answered,  curtly. 

"  I  reckon  !  Put  'em  thar'  when  thet 
feller  Dahlgreen  wus  a-gwine  ter  rescue 
'em, — the  Yankees  ?  " 

"  I  reckon." 

He  said  no'  more,  but  that  was  enough 
to  reveal  the  black,  seething  hell  the  Re- 
bellion has  brewed.  Can  there  be  any 
peace  with  miscreants  who  thus  deliber- 
ately plan  the  murder,  at  one  swoop,  of 
hundreds  of  unarmed  and  innocent  men  ? 

In  this  room,  seated  on  the  ground,  or 
leaning  idly  against  the  walls,  were  about 
a  dozen  poor  fellows  who  the  Judge 
told  me  were  hostages,  held  for  a  similar 
number  under  sentence  of  death  by  our 
Government.  Their  dejected,  homesick 
look,  and  weary,  listless  manner  disclosed 
some  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment. 

"  Let  us  go,"  I  said  to  the  Colonel ; 
"  I  have  had  enough  of  this." 

"  No,  —  you  must  see  the  up-stairs," 
said  Turner.  "  It  a'n't  so  gloomy  up 
there." 

It  was  not  so  gloomy,  for  some  little 
sunlight  did  come  in  through  the  dingy 
windows  ;  but  the  few  prisoners  in  the 
upper  rooms  wore  the  same  sad,  discon- 
solate look  as  those  in  the  lower  story. 

"  It  is  not  hard  fare,  or  close  quarters, 
that  kills  men,"  said  Judge  Ould  to  me  ; 
"  it  is  homesickness ;  and  the  strongest 
and  the  bravest  succumb  to  it  first." 

In  the  sill  of  an  attic-window  I  found , 
a  Minie  -  ball.     Prying  it  out  with  my 
knife,  and   holding  it  up  to  Turner,  I 
said,  — 


"  So  ye  keeps  this  room  fur  a  shoot- 
in'-gallery,  does  ye  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "  The 
boys  practise  once  in  a  while  on  the 
Yankees.  You  see,  the  rules  forbid  their 
coming  within  three  feet  of  the  windows. 
Sometimes  they  do,  and  then  the  boys 
take  a  pop  at  them." 

"  And  sometimes  hit  'em  ?  Hit  many 
on  'em?" 

"  Yes,  a  heap." 

We  passed  a  long  hour  in  the  Libby, 
and  then  visited  Castle  Thunder  and  the 
hospitals  for  our  wounded.  I  should  be 
glad  to  describe  what  I  saw  in  those  "  in- 
stitutions," but  the  limits  of  my  paper 
forbid  it. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  bade  the 
Judge  a  friendly  good-bye,  and  took  our 
seats  in  the  ambulance.  As  we  did  so, 
he  said  to  us, — 

"  I  have  not  taken  your  parole,  Gen- 
tlemen. I  shall  trust  to  your  honor  not 
to  disclose  anything  you  have  seen  or 
heard  that  might  operate  against  us  in  a 
military  way." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  us,  Judge  \  and, 
some  day,  give  us  a  chance  to  return  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  you  have  shown 
to  us.  We  shall  not  forget  it." 

We  arrived  near  the  Union  lines  just 
as  the  sun  was  going  down.  Captain 
Hatch,  who  had  accompanied  us,  waved 
his  flag  as  we  halted  near  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  a  young  officer  rode  over  to 
us  from  the  nearest  picket-station.  We 
despatched  him  to  General  Foster  for  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  in  half  an  hour  en- 
tered the  General's  tent.  He  pressed 
us  to  remain  to  dinner,  proposing  to  kill 
the  fatted  calf,—"  for  these  my  sons  were 
dead  and  are  alive  again,  were  lost  and 
are  found." 

We  let  him  kill  it,  (it  tasted  wonder- 
fully like  salt  pork,)  and  in  half  an  hour 
were  on  our  way  to  General  Butler's 
head-quarters. 

Here  ended  our  last  day  in  Dixie,  and 
here,  perhaps,  should  end  this  article  ; 
but  the  time  has  come  when  I  can  dis- 
close my  real  purpose  in  seeking  an  au- 
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dience  of  the  Rebel  leader ;  and  as  such 
a  disclosure  may  relieve  me,  in  the  minds 
of  candid  men,  from  some  of  the  asper- 
sions cast  upon  my  motives  by  Rebel  sym- 
pathizers, I  willingly  make  it.  In  mak- 
ing it,  however,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  for  myself.  My  com- 
panion, Colonel  Jaquess,  while  he  fully 
shared  in  my  motives,  and  rightly  esti- 
mated the  objects  I  sought  to  accomplish, 
had  other, 'and,  it  may  be,  higher  aims. 
And  I  wish  also  to  say,  that  to  him  at- 
taches whatever  credit  is  due  to  any  one 
for  the  conception  and  execution  of  this 
"  mission."  While  I  love  my  country  as 
well  as  any  man,  and  in  this  enterprise 
cheerfully  perilled  my  life  to  serve  it,  I 
•was  only  his  co  -  worker  :  I  should  not 
have  undertaken  it  alone. 

No  reader  of  this  magazine  is  so  young 
as  not  to  remember,  that,  between  the 
first  of  June  and  the  first  of  August  last, 
a  Peace  simoom  swept  over  the  .country, 
throwing  dust  into  the  people's  eyes,  and 
threatening  to  bury  the  nation  in  disun- 
ion. All  at  once  the  North  grew  tired 
of  the  war.  It  began  to  count  the  money 
and  the  blood  it  had  cost,  and  to  over- 
look the  great  principles  for  which  it  was 
waged.  Men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion — radical  Republicans,  as  well  as 
hcfnest  Democrats — cried  out  for  conces- 
sion, compromise,  armistice,  —  for  any- 
thing to  end  the  war,  —  anything  but  dis- 
union. To  that  the  North  would  not 
consent,  and  peace  I  knew  could  not  be 
had  without  it.  I  knew  that,  because 
on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Jeff.  Davis 
had  said  to  a  prominent  Southerner  that 
he  would  negotiate  only  on  the  basis  of 
Southern  Independence,  and  that  decla- 
ration had  come  to  me  only  five  days  af- 
ter it  was  made. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  under  a 
delusion.  They  were  crying  out  for 
peace  when  there  was  no  peace,  —  when 
there  could  be  no  peace  consistent  with 
the  interest  and  security  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  this  delusion,  were  it  not  dis- 
pelled, would  be  that  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, or  some  other  convention,  would 
nominate  a  man  pledged  to  peace,  but 


willing  to  concede  Southern  indepen- 
dence, and  on  that  tide  of  popular  frenzy 
he  would  sail  into  the  Presidency.  Then 
the  deluded  people  would  learn,  too  late, 
that  peace  meant  only  disunion.  They 
would  learn  it  too  late,  because  power 
would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Peace 
Congress  and  a  Peace  President,  and  it 
required  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict 
what  such  an  Administration  would  do. 
It  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
it  could  get ;  and  the  best  terms  it  could 
get  were  Disunion  and'  Southern  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Peace  epidemic  could  be  stayed, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  coun- 
try averted,  it  seemed  to  me,  only  by  se- 
curing in  a  tangible  form,  and  before  a 
trustworthy  witness,  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Rebel  President.  That  ultimatum,  spread 
far  and  wide,  would  convince  every  hon- 
est Northern  man  that  war  was  the  only 
road  to  lasting  peace. 

To  get  that  ultimatum,  and  to  give  it 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  were  my 
real  objects  in  going  to  Richmond. 

I  did  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  our  paving  the  way  for  negotia- 
tions that  might  end  in  peace,  nor  my 
ears  to  the  blessings  a  grateful  nation 
would  shower  on  us,  if  our  visit  had 
such  a  result ;  but  I  did  not  expect  these 
things.  I  expected  to  be  smeared  from 
head  to  foot  with  Copperhead  slime,  to 
be  called  a  knight-errant,  a  seeker  after 
notoriety,  an  abortive  negotiator,  .and  a 
meddlesome  volunteer  diplomatist;  but 
I  expected  also,  if  a  good  Providence 
spared  our  lives,  and  my  pen  did  not  for- 
get the.  English  language,  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  North  the  truth ;  and  I  knew  that 
the  Truth  would  stay  the  Peace  epi- 
demic, and  kill  the  Peace  party.  And 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  help  of 
the  Devil,  it  did  do  that.  The  Devil 
helped,  for  he  inspired  Mr.  Benjamin's 
circular,  and  that  forced  home  the  bolt 
we  had  driven,  and  shivered  the  Peace 
party  into  a  million  of  fragments,  every 
fragment  now  a  good  War  man  until 
the  old  flag  shall  float  again  all  over  the 
country. 
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If  we  accomplished  this,  "  the  scoffer 
need  not  laugh,  nor  the  judicious  grieve," 
for  our  mountain  did  not  bring  forth  a 
mouse,  —  our  "  mission  to  Richmond  " 
was  not  a  failure. 

It  was  a  difficult  enterprise.  At  the 
outset  it  seemed  wellnigh  impossible  to 
gain  access  to  Mr.  Davis ;  but  we  finally 
did  gain  it,  and  we  gained  it  without  of- 
ficial aid.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  assist  us. 
He  gave  us  a  pass  through  the  army-lines, 
stated  on  what  terms  he  would  grant  am- 
nesty to  the  Rebels,  and  said,  "  Good- 
bye, good  luck  to  you,"  when  we  went 
away ;  and  that  is  all  he  did. 

It  was  also  a  hazardous  enterprise, — 
no  holiday  adventure,  no  pastime  for 
boys.  It  was  sober,  serious,  dangerous 
work,  —  and  work  for  men,  for  cool,  ear- 
nest, fearless,  determined  men,  who  relied 
on  God,  who  thought  more  of  their  object 
than  of  their  lives,  and  who,  for  truth  and 
their  country,  were  ready  to  meet  the 
prison  or  the  scaffold. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  call  to 
mind  what  we  had  to  accomplish.  We 
had  to  penetrate  an  enemy's  lines,  to  en- 
ter a  besieged  city,  to  tell  home  truths 
to  the  desperate,  unscrupulous  leaders  of 
the  foulest  rebellion  the  world  has  ever 


known,  and  to  draw  from  faiose  leaders, 
deep,  adroit,  and  wary  as  they  'are,  their 
real  plans  and  purposes.  And  all  this 
we  had  to  do  without  any  official  safe- 
guard, while  entirely  in  their  power,  and 
while  known  to  be  their  earnest  and  ac- 
tive enemies.  One  false  step,  one  un- 
guarded word,  one  untoward  event  would 
have  consigned  us  to  Castle  Thunder,  or 
the  gallows. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  men  who 
undertake  such  work  are  mere  lovers  of 
adventure,  or  seekers  of  notoriety  ?  If 
any  one  does  believe  it,  let  him  pardon 
me,  if  I  say  that  he  knows  little  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  nothing  of  human  his- 
tory. 

I  am  goaded  to  these  remarks  by  the 
strictures  of  the  Copperhead  press,  but  I 
make  them  in  no  spirit  of  boasting.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  boast  of  anything 
we  did!  For  we  did  nothing.  Unseen 
influences  prompted  us,  unseen  frienda 
strengthened  us,  unseen  powers  were  all 
about  our  way.  We  felt  their  presence 
as  if  they  had  been  living  men ;  and  had 
we  been  atheists,  our  experience  would 
have  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  GOD, 
and  that  He  means  that  all  men,  every- 
where, shall  be  free. 


THE  VANISHERS. 

SWEETEST  of  all  childlike  dreams 
In  the  simple  Indian  lore 

Still  to  me  the  legend  seems 
Of  the  Elves  who  flit  before. 

Flitting,  passing,  see.n  and  gone, 
Never  reached  nor  found  at  rest, 

Baffling  search,  but  beckoning  on 
To  the  Sunset  of  the  Blest 

From  the  clefts  of  mountain  rocks, 
Through  the  dark  of  Rowland  firs, 

Flash  the  eyes  and  flow  the  locks 
Of  the  mystic  Vanishers  ! 
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And  the  fisher  in  his  skiff, 

And  the  hunter  on  the  moss, 
Hear  their  call  from  cape  and  cliff, 

See  their  hands  the  birch-leaves  toss. 

Wistful,  longing,  through  the  green 

Twilight  of  the  clustered  pines, 
In  their  faces  rarely  seen 

Beauty  more  than  mortal  shines. 

Fringed^  with  gold  their  mantles  flow 
On  the  slopes  of  westering  knolls ; 
In  the  wind  they  whisper  low 
*•    .  Of  the  Sunset  Land  of  Souls. 

Doubt  who  may,  O  friend  of  mine  ! 

Thou  and  I  have  seen  them  too  ; 
On  before  with  beck  and  sign 

Still  they  glide,  and  we  pursue. 

More  than  clouds  of  purple  trail 

In  the  gold  of  setting  day  ; 
More  than  gleams  of  wing  or  sail 

Beckon  from  the  sea-mist  gray. 

Glimpses  of  immortal  youth, 

Gleams  and  glories  seen  and  lost, 
Far-heard  voices  sweet  with  truth 

As  the  tongues  of  Pentecost, — 

Beauty  that  eludes  our  grasp, 

Sweetness  that  transcends  our  taste, 
Loving  hands  we  may  not  clasp, 

Shining  feet  that  mock  our  haste,— 

Gentle  eyes  we  closed  below, 

Tender  voices  heard  once  more, 
Smile  and  call  us,  as  they  go 

On  and  onward,  still  before. 

Guided  thus,  O  friend  of  mine  ! 

Let  us  walk  our  little  way, 
Knowing  by  each  beckoning  sign 

That  we  are  not  quite  astray. 

Chase  we  still  with  baffled  feet 

Smiling  eye  and  waving  hand, 
Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet, 

Lost  and  found,  in  Sunset  Land  ! 
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GOOD  bye,  Boston !  Good  bye  to  State- 
House  and  Common,  to  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  and  Governor  Andrew,  mem- 
orable institutions  all, — to  you  also,  true 
Heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  re- 
publican ajid  Saxon  America,  the  land 
where  a  man  's  a  man  even  in  the  most 
inconvenient  paucity  of  pounds  sterling. 
Still  yours,  I  am  weary  of  work  and  of 
war,  weary  of  spinning  out  ten  yards  of 
strength  -  fibre  to  twenty  yards'  length. 
And  so  when  an  angel  in  moustache 
comes  to  me  out  of  unknown  space,  with 
a  card  from  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
on  a  corner  of  which  is  written  a  mys- 
terious "Go,  if  you  can,"  and  says, 
"  Come  with  me  to  Labrador,"  what  can 
I  do  but  accept  the  omen  ?  Therefore, 
after  due  delay,  and  due  warning  from 
dear  friends,  and  due  consultations  of 
the  connubial  Delphi,  not  forgetting  to 
advise  with  Dr.  Oramel,  the  discreet  lip 
obeys  the  instant  indiscreet  wish,  and 
says,  "I  go." 

June  5,  1864.  Provincetown.  Came  in 
here  to  get  cheated  in  buying  a  boat,  and 
succeeded  admirably  !  It  was  taken  on 
board,  not  quite  breaking  beneath  its  own 
weight ;  the  anchor  soon  followed  ;  we 
were  away.  Past  the  long  spit  of  sand 
on  the  north  and  west ;  past  the  new  bat- 
teries, over  which  floated  the  flag  that  for 
months  would  not  again  gladden  our  eyes, 
save  at  the  mast-head  of  some  wandering 
ship ;  then,  with  change  of  course,  past  the 
long  curving  neck  of  the  desert  cape ;  and 
so  out  upon  the  open  ocean  we  sped,  with 
a  free  wind,  a  crested  wave,  and  a  white 
wake.  The  land  grew  a  low,  blue  cloud 
in  the  west,  then  melted  into  the  horizon. 
But  before  it  faded,  the  heart  of  one  man 
clung  to  it,  regretful,  penitent,  saying, 
"It  was  not  well  to  go ;  it  were  better  to 
have  stayed  and  suffered,  as  you,  0  Land, 
must  suffer." 


But  when  it  was  gone,-  then  the  Before 
built  to  itself  also  a  cloudland  and  drew 
me  on.  The  mystic  North  reached  forth 
the  wand  by  which  it  had  fascinated  me 
so  often,  and  renewed  its  spell.  Who  has 
not  felt  it  ?  Thoreau  wrote  of  "  The 
Wild  "  as. he  alone  could  write  ;  but  on- 
ly in  the  North  do  yo'  find  it, — unless  you 
make  it,  as  he  did,  by  your  imagination. 
And  even  he  could*fn  this  but  partially 
succeed.  Talk  of  finding  it  in  a  ten-acre 
swamp  !  Why,  man,  you  are  just  from  a 
cornfield,  the  echoes  of  your  sister's  piano 
are  still  in  your  ears,  and  you  called  at 
the  post-office  for  a  letter  as  you  came  ! 
Verdure  and  a  mild  heaven  are  above  ; 
clunking  frogs  and  plants  that  keep  com- 
pany with  man  are  beneath.  But  in  the 
North  Nature  herself  is  wild.  Of  man 
she  has  never  so  much  as  heard.  She  has 
seen,  perchance,  a  biped  atomy  creeping 
through  her  snows ;  but  he  is  not  Man, 
lording  it  in  power  of  thought  and  per- 
formance ;  he  is  a  muffled  imbecility,  that 
can  do  nothing  but  hug  and  hide  its  ex- 
istence, lest  some  careless  breath  of  hers 
should  blow  it  out ;  his  pin  -  head  taper 
must  be  kept  under  a  bushel,  or  cease  to 
be  even  the  covert  pettiness  it  is.  The 
wildness  of  the  North  is  not  scenic  and 
pictorial  merely,  but  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  things,  immeasurable,  immiti- 
gable, infinite  ;  deaf  and  blind  to  all  but 
itself  and  its  own,  it  prevails,  it  is,  and 
it  is  all. 

The  desert  and  the  sea  are  indeed  un- 
tamable, but  the  North  is  more.  They 
hold  their  own,  and  Civilization  is  but  a 
Mrs.  Partington,  trying  to  sweep  in  at 
their  doors.  But  Commerce,  though  it 
cannot  subdue,  stretches  its  arms  across 
them  ;  while  Culture  and  Travel  go  and 
come,  still  wearing  their  plumes,  still  red- 
olent with  odors  of  civilized  lands.  The 
North  reigns  more  absolutely.  Com- 
merce is  but  a  surf  on  its  shores  ;  Travel 
creeps  guardedly,  fearfully  in,  only  to 
turn  and  creep  still  more  fearfully  out. 
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We,  indeed,  are  feeble  even  in  our 
purposes  of  travel.  Not  Kanes,  Parrys, 
Franklins,  not  intrepid  to  brave  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Arctic  Czar,  and  look  on  his 
very  face,  with  its  half-year  lights  and 
shades,  —  we  go  only  to  see  the  skirts  of 
his  robe,  blown  southward  by  summer- 
seeking  winds.  But  even  the  hope  of 
this  fills  the  Before  with  enchantment, 
and  lures  us  like  a  charm. 

Lures  the  ship,  too,  one  would  think  : 
for  how  she  flies  !  Fair  wind  and  fog  we 
had,  where  clear  skies  were  looked  for, — 
fair  wind  and  clear  skies,  where  we  had 
expected  to  plough  fog ;  Cape  Sable  for- 
bears for  once  to  hide  itself;  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  seen  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  crystal  and  under  an  azure  with- 
out stain  ,  and  on  the  third  day  the  Gut 
pf  Canso  is  reached,  and  anchor  cast  in 
the  little  harbor  of  a  little,  dirty,  bluenose 
villagette,  ycleped  "  Port  Mulgrave." 

Port  Mulgrave  ?  Port  Filth,  Port  Rum, 
Port  Dirk-Knife,  Port  Prostitution,  Port 
Fish  -  Gurry,  Port  everything  unsavory 
and  unconscionable  ! 

"  What  news  from  the  war  ?  "  asks 
Bradford  of  the  first  man,  on  landing. 

Answer  prompt.  "  Good  news  !  Grant 
has  been  beaten,  lost  seventeen  thousand 
men,  and  is  making  for  Washington  as 
fast  as  he  can  run  !  " 

Respondent's  visage  questionable,  how- 
ever, —  too  dirty,  and  too  happy.  Hence 
further  researches  ;  and  at  last  a  man  is 
found  who  (under  prospects  of  trade)  can 
contrive  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledges that  even  the  Canadian  tele- 
graph has  told  no  such  story. 

In  the  evening,  as  some  of  us  go  on 
shore,  there  is  a  drunken  fight.  Knives 
are  drawn,  great  gashes  given,  blood  runs 
like  rain  ;  the  combatants  tumble  togeth- 
er into  a  shallow  dock,  stab  in  the  mud 
and  water,  creep  out  and  clench  and  roll 
over  and  over  in  the  ooze,  stabbing  still, 
with  beast -like,  unintelligible  yells,  and 
half  -  intelligible  curses.  A  great,  nasty 
mob  huddles  round,  —  doing  what,  think 
you  ?  Roaring  with  laughter,  and  hoot- 
ing their  fish-gurry  happiness  up  to  the 
welkin !  Suddenly  there  is  a  surging 
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among  them  ;  then  Smith,  our  young  par- 
son, ploughs  through,  springs  upon  the 
fighters,  who  owe  to  nothing  but  extreme 
drunkenness  their  escape  from  the  crime 
of  murder.  He  clutches  them,— jerks  one 
this  way,  the  other  that,  heedless  of  the 
still  plunging  knives, — fastens  upon  the 
worst  hurt  of  the  two,  and  drags  him  off. 
Are  the  lookers  -  on  abashed  ?  Never 
think  it !  They  remonstrate  !  Smith  jets 
at  them  fine  sentences  of  fiery,  rebuking 
eloquence.  "  Bah  !  "  they  say,  "  this  is 
nothing ;  we  are  used  to  it ! "  It  was 
their  customary  theatricals,  their  Spanish 
bull-fight ;  and  they  were  little  inclined 
to  be  robbed  of  their  show. 

"  Smith,  you  ran  great  risk  of  your 
life,"  said  one,  as  the  intrepid  man  step- 
ped on  board,  with  a  great  gout  of  blood 
on  his  sleeve  ;  "  and  your  life  is  surely 
worth  more  by  many  times  than  that  of 
the  creatures  you  rescued." 

"I  know  nothing  about  that;  I  only 
know  that  they  have  immortal  souls,  and 
are  not  fit  to  die." 

"  Nor  to  live  either,  unhappily,"  said 
another. 

Thei*e  was  cod-  and  cunner  -  fishing 
while  here.  Trout,  also,  were  caught  in 
a  pond  a  little  inland,  —  good  trout,  too, 
though  nothing,  of  course,  to  what  we 
shall  find  in  Labrador  !  Enjoy,  while  ye 
may,  short  pleasures,  O  trouters  !  for  long 
tramps— and  faces  —  are  to  succeed  ! 

June  11.  After  prolonged  northeast 
rain  a  bright  day,  and  with  it  the  setting 
of  sail,  a  many  -  handed  seesaw  at  the 
windlass,  and  departure. 

"  Well  rid  of  that  vile  hole ! "  says  one 
and  another. 

"  Oh,  but  you  '11  be  glad  enough  to  see 
it  three  months  hence,"  answers  the  ex- 
perienced Bradford. 

And  we  were ! 

The  wind  blew  briskly  down  the  Gut ; 
the  tide  also,  which,  especially  on  the 
ebb,  runs  with  force,  helping  to  carry 
off  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was 
against  us ;  and  the  deer-footed  schoon- 
er made  haste  slowly  toward  the  west. 
Slower  vessels  failed,  and  were  swept 
down  by  the  tide;  we  crept  on,  crept 
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past  the  noble  Porcupine  Head,  which 
rises  abruptly  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
from  the  sea,  and  at  last,  ceasing  to  tack, 
made  a  straight  line  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  beautiful,  most  beautiful, 
this  day,  if  never  before.  It  was  a  sweet 
sail  we  had  across  that  gulf,  well-named 
and  ill -reputed.  The  sun  shone  like 
southern  summer;  the  summer  breeze 
blew  mild  ;  the  rising  shores  and  rich  red 
soil  of  Cape -Breton  Isle,  patched  here 
and  there  with  dark  evergreen  -  forests, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  lighter  green  of 
deciduous  woods,  lay  on  the  starboard 
side,  warm-looking  and  welcome  to  the 
eyes.  This  shore,  as  then  seen,  reminded 
me  more  than  any  other  ever  did  of  the 
Spanish  coast  on  the  approach  to  Gibral- 
tar,— the  spruce  woods  answering  in  hue 
to  olive-groves,  the  other  to  the  green  of 
vines.  Meanwhile,  the  palpitating  sheen 
on  the  land,  the  star-sprinkled  blueness 
of  the  sea,  together  with  the  softness 
of  the  delicious  day,  brought  vividly  to 
mind  those  days  in  the  .ZEgean  when  not 
even  the  disabilities  of  an  invalid  could 
prevent  his  leaping  over  and  swimming 
along  by  the  ship's  side. 

It  was  a  great  surprise,  this  climate 
and  scene.  I  had  expected  chill  skies 
and  bleak  shores :  I  found  the  perfect 
pleasantness  of  summer  in  the  air,  and  a 
coast  -  scenery  with  which  that  of  New 
England  in  general  cannot  vie. 

Cape-Breton  Isle  is  worthy  of  respect. 
With  a  population,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, of  some  thirty  thousand,  and  an  area 
of  more  than  three  thousand  square  miles, 
embracing  an  inland  sea,  or  salt  lake,  deep 
enough  for  ships-of-the-line,*it  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  great  mineral  wealth,  a  soil  ca- 
pable of  large  crops.  Wheat  and  corn  do 
not  thrive,  but  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
many  root-crops  grow  abundantly.  And 
I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  Nova  Scotia, 
over  which  I  travelled  on  my  return,  is 
worthy  of  a  better  repute.  On  the  ocean 
side  there  is,  indeed,  a  strip  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  wide  which  is  barren  as 
the  "  Secesh "  heart  of  Halifax.  The 
rock  here  is  metamorphic,  the  soil  worth- 
less, the  scenery  rugged,  yet  mean.  Gold 


is  found,  —  in  such  quantities  that  the 
labor  of  each  man  yields  a  gross  re- 
sult of  two  hundred  and  fifty- six  dollars 
a  year  !  Deduct  the  cost  of  crushing  the 
quartz,  (for  it  is  found  only  in  quartz,) 
and  there  is  left  —  how  much  ?  But  the 
Gulf-coast,  and  the  side  of  the  province 
next  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  have  a  carbonifer- 
ous and  red-sandstone  formation,  with  a 
soil  often  deep  and  rich,  faultless  meads 
and  river-intervals,  and  a  tender  shore- 
scenery,  relieved  by  ruddy  cliffs,  and  high, 
broken,  burnt-umber  islands. 

But  we  are  sailing  up  the  Gulf.  And 
while  the  day  shines  and  wanes,  and  the 
shades  of  evening,  suffused  with  tender 
color,  fall  gently,  and  the  Gulf  to  the 
west  is  deeply  touched  with  veiled,  but 
glowing  crimson,  when  the  sun  is  down, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Cape-Breton  Isle 
puts  forth,  close  to  our  course,  two  small 
representative  islands,  red  sandstone, 
charmingly  ruddy  under  the  sunset  light, 

—  while  a  mild  wind,  sinking,  but  not 
ceasing,  bears  us  on  through  daylight, 
twilight,   starlight,   each   perfect   of  its 
kind,  —  let  me  introduce  our  voyagers 
severally  to  the  reader. 

First,  the  ship,  surely  a  voyager  as  much 
as  any  of  us  ! 

"Benjamin  S.  Wright,"  fore-and-aft 
schooner,  one  hundred  and  thirty -six 
tons,  built  by  McKay,  and  worthy  of  him, 
— deep,  sharp,  broad  of  beam,  a  fine  sea- 
boat,  swift  as  the  wind,"  a  little  long-mast- 
ed for  regular  sea  -  voyaging,  but,  with 
this  partial  exception,  faultless. 

Next  will  naturally  come  the  respon- 
sible originator  and  operator  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

William  Bradford,  artist,  —  slight  in 
stature,  delicate,  though  marked,  in  fea- 
ture,—sensitive,  pious,  ardent,  absorbed, 

—  not   of  distinguished   mental   power, 
though  of  active  mind,   aside  from  his 
profession,  but  within  it  a  proper  man 
of  genius,  with  no  superior,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but   Turner,  and   no   equal  but 
Stanfield,  in  his  power  to  render  the  sea 
in  action. 

The  passengers  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber ;  but  with  them  I  include  two  oth- 
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ers,  who  have  a  claim  to  that  company. 
Here  they  are. 

A ,  "  the  Colonel,"— a  lieutenant 

in  the  regular  army,  retired  on  account 
of  illness,  —  brave,  intelligent,  cultivat- 
ed, a  Churchman  undeveloped  in  spirit- 
ual sense,  rough  in  his  sports,  proud  as 
a  Roman,  his  whole  being,  indeed,  built 
up  on  manly,  Roman  pride,  —  a  Green- 
land voyager,  and  better  read  than  any 
man  I  have  met  in  the  literature  of 
Northern  travel. 

H ,  "  the  Judge," — cool-headed, 

warm-hearted,  compassionate,  irascible, 
liberal,  witty,  easy  speaker  and  fine  con- 
versationist, with  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  sense,  anecdote,  candor,  and  good 
heart. 

L ,  navy-surgeon,  —  also  retired 

on  account  of  extreme  illness,— a  sensi- 
ble, quiet,  good  man  and  gentleman. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Magister  Artium, 
scientist,  —  devoting  his  attention  chiefly 
to  Insecta,  Mollusca,  and  Radiata,  but 
giving  penetrating  glances  at  geology 
and  physical  geography,  —  attracted  to 
the  North,  where  he  had  been  before,  — 
imperturbable,  equal  in  humor  and  good- 
humor,  companionable,  a  boon  to  the 
party,  and  richly  meriting  the  thanks  I 
here  offer  him. 

M ,  ornithologist,  —  young,  un- 
ripe, inattentive  to  his  person,  but  very 
intelligent,  and  bound  to  be  a  man  of 
mark. 

S ,  "  the  Parson,"  —  Episcopal, 

twenty -five  years  old,  active  in  mind, 
naturally  eloquent,  pious,  social,  genial, 
generous,  and  frank  as  the  day. 

P ,  graduate  of  college  and  law- 
school,  —  handsome,  companionable,  flu- 
ent in  writing  or  talk,  and  excellent  at 
trolling  a  stave. 

L ,  quietest  mouse  in  the  world, 

but  seen  at  once  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
found  afterwards  to  be  a  man  of  thought 
and  culture. 

C ,  with  the  gravest,  maturest, 

most  thoughtful  and  balanced  mind,  and 
one  of  the  happiest  appetites  I  ever  found 
in  a  boy  of  fourteen,  singularly  ingenu- 
ous and  high-minded,  a  rare  spirit. 


P ,  photographer,  skilful,  and  a 

good  fellow. 

W ,  whose  wife  is  enviable  among 

women. 

Captain  H- 


-,  employed  by  Brad- 


ford, not  as  master,  but  as  general  ally, 
—  old  whaler,  one  of  Nature's  noblemen, 
to  whom  experience  has  been  a  univer- 
sity and  the  world  a  book,  strong  as  the 
strongest  of  men,  tender  as  the  tender- 
est  of  women. 

Ph ,  fine  Greek  and  Latin  schol- 
ar, rich  as  Croesus  and  simple  in  his  hab- 
its as  Ochiltree,  —  passionately  fond  of 
travel,  —as  well  read,  I  will  undertake  to 
say,  in  the  literature  of  travel  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  as  any  oth- 
er man  twenty-five  years  old  in  Europe 
or  America,— full  of  facts,  strong  in  mind, 
deep  in  heart,  religious,  candid,  sincere, 
courageous,  at  once  frank  and  reticent, 
— a  thoroughly  large  and  profound  na- 
ture, whom  it  was  worth  going  to  Labra- 
dor to  meet. 

Finally,  your  humble  servant,  "  the 
Elder,"  who  trusts  that  the  reader  re- 
members meeting  him  before,  and  has 
somewhat,  at  least,  of  his  own  pleasure 
in  renewing  the  acquaintance. 

The  morning  of  June  twelfth,  our  sec- 
ond Sunday  on  board,  was  one  to  re- 
main memorable  among  mornings  for 
beauty,  —  for  these  were  halcyon  days, 
and  Nature  could  not  change  for  a  mo- 
ment from  her  mood.  It  was  nowise  odd 
or  strange,  no  Nubian  of  Thibetan  beau- 
ty, no  three-faced  Hindoo  divinity,  but 
a  regular  Grecian-featured  Apollo,  am- 
ber in  forehead,  fitly  arrayed,  coming  to 
a  world  worthy  of  him.  Cape  -  Breton 
Isle  was  a  strip  of  denser  sky  on  the 
southeast  horizon  ;  on  the  west,  far 
away,  rose  Entry  Island,  one  of  the 
Magdalen  group,  deliciously  ruddy  and 
Mediterranean  -  looking,  seen  through 
the  lovely,  ethereal,  purple  haze  ;  while 
others  of  the  group  appeared  farther 
away,  one  of  them,  long  and  low,  an 
island  of  absolute  gold,  polished  gold, 
splendid  as  gold  under  sunshine  can  be. 
The  light  wind  bore  us  on  so  serenely 
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as  to  five  the  sense  of  calm  more  than 

c1 

calm  itself;  while  the  music  of  our  motion 
through  the  water,  that  incomparable  ba- 
rytone, rendered  this  calm  into  sound. 

It  was  the  very  Sabbath  and  Sunday 
of  Nature, — her  Sabbath  of  rest,  and  her 
Sunday  of  joy.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
myself  not  surprised  by  this  wonderful 
morning.  It  seemed  not  new  nor  for- 
eign, but  suggested  some  divine  old-time 
familiarity  and  fellowship.  It  looked  me 
in  the  eyes  out  of  its  immortal  hilarity 
and  peace,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  Forever ! "  And  in  that  "  For- 
ever" spoke  to  me  an  infinite  remem- 
brance and  an  infinite  hope. 

At  eleven  A.  M.  we  drew  near  to  Gan- 
net  Rocks.  These  are  three  in  number, 
all  high,  one  quite  small  and  conical,  a 
second  somewhat  larger,  the  third,  which 
is  the  home  of  gannets,  several  acres  in 
extent.  They  were  all  ruddy,  being  of 
red  sandstone ;  and  the  smallest,  in  that 
warm  light,  was  actual  carmine.  The 
largest  rises  with  precipitous  sides,  which 
in  parts  beetle  far  over  the  sea,  to  a 
height  of  four  hundred  feet,  having  above 
a  surface  nearly  level,  but -sloping  gently 
to  the  south.  By  zigzag  scrambling  one 
may  at  a  particular  point  climb  to  this 
surface ;  but  it  is  a  hard  climb,  and  a  land- 
ing can  be  effected  only  in  extreme  calm. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  more, 
on  our  approach,  the  surface  was  visible, 
owing  to  its  slight  southward  slope.  It 
had  precisely  the  appearance  of  being 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  save  in  one 
part,  about  a  fourth  of  its  area,  where 
it  was  bright  green.  We  knew  that  this 
snow  was  no  other  than  the  female  gan- 
r.ets,  crowded  together  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting on  their  eggs ;  but  by  no  inspection 
with  powerful  glasses  could  we  discern 
a  single  point  where  the  rock  appeared 
between  them.  They  were  literally  pack- 
ed together,  every  inch  of  room  being 
used.  Six  or  eight  acres  of  them ! 

But  where  are  the  males  ?  There  is 
no  apparent  room  for  them  on  the  rock. 
Just  as  this  question  occurred  to  me,  some 
one  cried  out,  "  Look  in  the  air  !  look  in 
the  air  above  the  rock  ! "  I  lifted  my 


glass,  and  there  they  were,  a  veritable 
cloud.  They  reminded  me,  saving  the 
color,  of  a  cloud  of  midges  which  aston- 
ished me  one  summer  evening  when  I 
was  a  boy, — so  thick  that  you  could  not 
see  through  them.  Whether  these  ever 
alight  I  cannot  say.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  they  cannot  all,  nor  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  them,  alight  on  this  rock 
together,  —  unless,  indeed,  one  should 
roost  on  another's  back. 

But  the  gannet  is  not  particular  about 
alighting.  It  is  just  as  cheap  flying,  he 
thinks.  His  true  home,  like  that  of  the 
frigate-bird  and  one  or  two  others,  is 
the  air.  This  is  indicated  in  his  structure. 
The  skin  is  not,  as  in  most  animals,  strict- 
ly connected  with  the  flesh,  but  is  at- 
tached by  separate  elastic  fibres;  and, 
like  the  frigate-bird,  it  can  force  in  un- 
der the  skin,  and  into  various  cellular 
passages  in  the  body,  air  which  is  rare- 
fied by  its  animal  heat,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  its  buoyancy. 

The  gannet  is  a  handsome  bird,  lar- 
ger by  measurement,  though  not  heavier, 
than  the  largest  gulls, — snow-white,  save 
the  outer  third  of  the  wing,  which  is  jet- 
black, —  his  wings  long  and  sharp, — his 
motion  in  the  air  not  rapid,  but  singular- 
ly home-like  and  easy.  He  is  unable  to 
rise  from  level  ground,  but  must  launch 
himself  from  a  height,  probably  owing  to 
his  shortness  and  inelasticity  of  leg  and 
length  of  wing ;  nor,  indeed,  can  he  rise 
from  the  water,  unless  somewhat  assisted 
by  its  motion.  And  this  suggests  a  beau- 
tiful provision  of  Nature :  the  wings  of 
all  true  swimmers  and  divers  are  short 
and  round,  to  facilitate  their  ascent  from 
the  water. 

If  surprised  on  lajid,  the  gannet  nei- 
ther attempts  to  fly  nor  offers  resistance, 
conscious  of  helplessness ;  but  when  at- 
tacked in  the  water,  where  he  is  more  at 
home,  he  will  fight  fiercely.  Nuttall,  with 
strange  contradiction,  says,  that,  though 
web-footed,  they  do  not  swim, — yet  else- 
where speaks  of  looking  down  from  a 
cliff  and  seeing  them  "  swimming  and 
chasing  their  prey."  I  cannot  testify. 

After  lingering  an  hour  or  two,  "  break- 
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ing  the  Sabbath,"  the  schooner  proceed- 
ed, —the  wind  freshening  during  the  after- 
noon, and  the  Gulf  growing  choppy,  as 
if  it  could  not  quite  suffer  us  to  pass  with- 
out exhibiting  somewhat  of  that  peevish 
quality  for  which  it  has  an  evil  renown. 
It  was  but  a  passing  wrinkle  of  ill-hu- 
mor, however,  —  a  feeble  hint  of  what  it 
could  do,  if  it  chose. 

And  when  we  recrossed  it,  two  and 
a  half  months  later,  it  chose  ! 

June  14.     "Land  ho!     Labrador!" 

"  Where  ?  Where  is  it  ?  "  cry  a  cho- 
rus of  voices. 

"  There,  a  little  on  the  larboard  bow." 

A  long,  silent,  rather  disconcerted  gaze. 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  says  one. 

"  Nor  I." 

"  There, — there," — pointing, — "  close 
down  to  the  sea." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  cloud  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  land." 

"  Humph ! " 

There  is  something  occult  about  this 
art  of  seeing  land.  The  landsman's  eye- 
sight is  good ;  he  prides  himself  a  little 
upon  it.  He  looks ;  and  for  him  the  land 
is  n't  there.  The  seaman's  eyesight  is 
no  better  ;  he  looks,  and  for  him  the  land 
is  so  plainly  in  view  that  he  cannot  un- 
derstand your  failure  to  see  it.  He  is 
secretly  pleased,  though,  —  and  may  pre- 
tend impatience  in  order  to  conceal  his 
pleasure.  I  have  sailed  in  all,  perhaps,  a 
distance  equal  to  that  around  the  earth, 
a  good  proportion  of  it  along-shore ;  and 
I  see  as  far  as  most  men.  But  once  on 
this  very  voyage,  during  a  storm,  I  had 
occasion  to  be  convinced  that  nautical 
optics  will  assert  their  advantage.  Land 
was  pointed  out ;  it  had  been  some  time 
seen,  and  we  were  avoiding  it,  the  weath- 
er being  thick  and  our  position  uncer- 
tain. I  did  my  best  to  descry  it,  ready 
to  quarrel  with  my  eyes  for  not  doing  so, 
and  a  little  annoyed  to  find  myself  but 
a  landsman  after  all.  But  see  it  I  could 
n't.  I  did  indeed,  after  a  while,  make 
out  to  fancy  that  I  perceived  an  infini- 
tesimal densening  of  the  mist  there ;  but 
,  the  illusion  was  one  difficult  to  sustain. 


At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
cast  anchor  in  Sleupe  Harbor,  named 
for  one  Admiral  Sleupe,  of  whom  I  know 
just  this,  that  a  harbor  in  Labrador,  LaL 
51°,  is  named  for  him.  This  region, 
however,  is  named  generally  from  Little 
Mecatina  Island,  which  lies  about  six 
miles  to  the  southwest,  considerable  in 
size,  and  a  most  wild-looking  land,  toss- 
ed, tumbled,  twisted,  and  contorted  in  ev- 
ery conceivable  and  inconceivable  way. 
The  harbor,  too,  a  snug  little  hole  be- 
tween islands,  was  worthy  of  Labrador. 
Its  shores  were  all  of  gray,  unbroken 
rock,  not  rising  in  cliffs,  but  sloping  to 
the  sea,  and  dipping  under  it  in  regular 
decline,  like  a  shore  of  sand ;  while  not 
a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  grass-blade, 
was  to  be  seen.  I  never  beheld  a  scene 
so  bleak,  bare,  and  hard.  Nor  did  I 
ever  see  a  shore  that  seemed  so  com- 
pletely "  master  of  the  situation."  The 
mightiest  cliff"  confesses  the  power  which 
it  resists.  Grand,  enduring,  awful,  it  may 
be ;  but  many  a  scar  on  its  face  and 
many  a  fragment  at  its  feet  tells  of  what 
it  endures.  But  this  scarless  gray  rock, 
thrusting  its  hand  in  a  matter-of-course 
way  under  the  sea,  and  seeming  to  hold 
it  as  in  a  cup,  suggested  a  quality  so 
comfortably  immitigable  that  one's  eyes 
grew  cold  in  looking  at'it. 

Suddenly,  "  I  see  an  inhabitant ! "  cries 
one. 

Yes,  there  he  was,  moving  over  the 
rock.  Can  you  imagine  how  far  away 
and  foreign  he  looked  ?  The  gray  gram 
ite  beneath  him,  the  gray  cloud  above 
him,  seemed  nearer  akin.  Instinctively, 
one  thought  of  hastening  to  a  book  of 
natural  history  for  some  description  of 
the  creature.  Then  came  the  counter- 
thought,  "  This  is  a  man  !  "  And  the 
attempt  to  realize  that  fact  put  him  yet 
farther,  put  him  infinitely  away.  It  was 
like  rebounding  from  a  wall.  No  form 
is  so  foreign  as  the  human,  if  a  bar  be 
placed  to  the  sympathy  of  him  who  re- 
gards it ;  and  for  the  time  this  waif  of 
humanity  walked  in  the  circle  of  an  un- 
conquerable strangeness. 

He  came  on  board,  —  another  with 
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him ;  for  their  hut  was  near  by.  Cana- 
dian French  they  proved  to  be ;  could  tat- 
ter English  a  little  ;  and  with  the  passage 
of  speech  the  flow  of  sympathy  began, 
and  we  felt  them  to  be  human.  Through 

O 

the  Word  the  worlds  were  made  ! 

A  wilderness  of  desert  islands  lies  at 
this  point  along  the  coast,  extending  out, 
I  judged,  not  less  than  fifteen  miles. 
Excepting  Little  Mecatina,  which  is  a 
number  of  miles  in  length,  and  must 
be  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  they 
are  not  very  considerable  either  in  area 
or  elevation,  —  from  five  to  five  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  from  thirty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  They  are  sward- 
less  and  treeless,  though  in  two  places 
I  found  a  few  blades  of  coarse,  tawny- 
green  grass ;  and  patches  of  sombre  shrub- 
bery, two  and  a  half  feet  high,  were  not 
wanting.  Little  lichen  grows  on  the  rock, 
though  in  the  depressions  and  on  many 
of  the  slopes  grows,  or  at  least  exists,  a 
boggy  greenish  -  gray  moss,  over  which 
it  breaks  your  knees — if,  indeed,  your 
spine  do  not  choose  to  monopolize  that 
enjoyment  —  to  travel  long.  The  rock 
is  pale  granite,  disposed  in  layers,  which 
vary  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 


thickness.  These  incline  at  an  angle  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  degrees,  giving  to  the 
islands,  as  a  predominant  characteristic, 
a  regular  slope  on  one  side  and  a  cliff- 
like  aspect  on  the  other ;  though  not  a 
few  are  bent  up  in  the  middle,  perhaps 
exhibiting  there  some  sharp  ridge  or  ver- 
tical wall,  while  from  this  they  decline 
to  either  side. 

As  beheld  on  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
this  scenery  was  of  an  incomparable  des- 
olation. Above  was  the  coldest  gray 
sky  I  remember  to  have  seen ;  the  sea 
lay  all  in  pallid,  deathly  gray  beneath  ; 
islands  in  all  shades  of  grimmer  and 
grimmest  gray  checkered  it ;  vast  drifts 
of  gray  old  snow  filled  the  deeper  hol- 
lows ;  and  a  heartless  atmosphere  pushed 
in  the  sense  of  this  grayness  to  the  very 
marrow.  It  was  as  if  all  the  ruddy  and 
verdurous  juices  had  died  in  the  veins 
of  the  world,  and  from  core  to  surface 
only  gray  remained.  To  credit  fully  the 
impression  of  the  scene,  one  would  say 
that  Existence  was  dead,  and  that  we 
stood  looking  on  its  corpse,  which  even  in 
death  could  never  decay.  Eternal  Deso- 
lation, —  Labrador ! 

But  extremes  meet. 


THE   PROCESS   OF   SCULPTURE. 


I  HAVE  heard  so  much,  lately,  about 
artists  who  do  not  do  their  own  work, 
that  I  feel  disposed  to  raise  the  veil  upon 
the  mysteries  of  the  studio,  and  enable 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  which  a  sculptor  is  fairly  en- 
titled, as  well  as  to  correct  the  false,  but 
very  general  impression,  that  the  artist, 
beginning  with  the  crude  block,  and  guid- 
ed by  his  imagination  only,  hews  out  his 
statue  with  his  own  hands. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
first  labor  of  the  sculptor  is  upon  a  small 
clay  model,  in  which  he  carefully  studies 


the  composition  of  his  statue,  the  propor- 
tions, and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
drapery,  without  regard  to  very  careful 
finish  of  parts.  This  being  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  small  model  cast  in  plaster, 
he  employs  some  one  to  enlarge  his  work 
to  any  size  which  he  may  require  ;  and 
this  is  done  by  scale,  and  with  almost  as 
much  precision  as  the  full-size  and  per- 
fectly finished  model  is  afterwards  copied 
in  marble. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  form 
a  skeleton  of  iron,  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  iron  rods  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  figure  to  be  modelled ;  and 
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here,  not  only  strong  hands  and  arms 
are  requisite,  but  the  blacksmith  with 
his  forge,  many  of  the  irons  requiring 
to  be  heated  and  bent  upon  the  anvil  to 
the  desired  angle.  This  solid  framework 
being  prepared,  and  the  various  irons 
of  which  it  is  composed  firmly  wired 
and  welded  together,  the  next  thing  is 
to  hang  thereon  a  series  of  crosses,  of- 
ten several  hundred  in  number,  formed 
by  two  bits  of  wood,  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  fastened  together  by  wire,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  frame- 
work. All  this  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clay,  which  would  otherwise 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  ( I  speak  here  of 
Roman  clay, — the  clay  obtained  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  America  being  more 
properly  potter's  clay,  and  consequently 
more  tenacious.)  The  clay  is  then  press- 
ed firmly  around  and  upon  the  irons  and 
crosses  with  strong  hands  and  a  wooden 
mallet,  until,  from  a  clumsy  and  shape- 
less mass,  it  acquires  some  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  When  the  clay  is 
properly  prepared,  and  the  work  advan- 
ced as  far  as  the  artist  desires,  his  own 
work  is  resumed,  and  he  then  labori- 
ously studies  every  part,  corrects  his 
ideal  by  comparison  with  living  models, 
copies  his  drapery  from  actual  drapery 
arranged  upon  the  lay-figure,  and  gives 
to  his  statue  the  last  refinement  of  beau- 
ty. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  an  in- 
termediate stage,  even  in  the  clay,  when 
the  work  passes  completely  out  of  the 
sculptor's  hands  and  is  carried  forward 
by  his  assistant, — the  work  on  which  the 
latter  is  employed,  however,  obviously  re- 
quiring not  the  least  exercise  of  creative 
power,  which  is  essentially  the  attribute  of 
the  artist.  To  perform  the  part  assigned 
•him,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  assistant 
should  be  a  man  of  imagination  or  refin- 
ed taste, — it  is  sufficient  that  he  have  sim- 
ply the  skill,  with  the  aid  of  accurate 
measurements,  to  construct  the  frame- 
work of  iron  and  to  copy  the  small  mod- 
el before  him.  But  in  originating  that 
small  model,  when  the  artist  had  nothing 
to  work  from  but  the  image  existing  in 


his  own  brain,  imagination,  refined  feel- 
ing, and  a  sense  of  grace  were  essential, 
and  were  called  into  constant  exercise. 
So,  again,  when  the  clay  model  returns 
into  the  sculptor's  hands,  and  the  work 
approaches  completion,  often  after  the 
labor  of  many  months,  it  is  he  alone  who 
infuses  into  the  clay  that  refinement  and 
individuality  of  beauty  which  constitute 
his  "  style,"  and  which  are  the  test  of 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  refinement 
of  his  mind,  as  the  force  and  originality 
of  the  conception  are  the  test  of  his  intel- 
lectual power. 

The  clay  model  having  at  last  been 
rendered  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  sculp- 
tor's work  upon  the  statue  is  virtual- 
ly ended ;  for  it  is  then  cast  in  plaster 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  marble- 
workers,  by  whom,  almost  entirely,  it 
is  completed,  the  sculptor  merely  di- 
recting and  correcting  the  work  as  it 
proceeds.  This  disclosure,  I  am  aware, 
will  shock  the  many,  who  often  inge- 
niously discover  traces  of  the  sculptor's 
hand  where  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  finishing  touch- 
es are  introduced  by  the  artist  himself; 
but  I  suspect  that  few  who  have  accom- 
plished and  competent  workmen  give 
much  of  their  time  to.  the  mallet  or  the 
chisel,  preferring  to  occupy  themselves 
with  some  new  creation,  or  considering 
that  these  implements  may  be  more  ad- 
vantageously wielded  by  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  their  use. 
It  is  also  true,  that,  although  the  pro- 
cess of  transferring  the  statue  from  plas- 
ter to  marble  is  reduced  to  a  science 
so  perfect  that  to  err  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, yet  much  depends  upon  the  work- 
men to  whom  this  operation  is  intrust- 
ed. Still,  their  position  in  the  studio  is 
a  subordinate  one.  They  translate  the 
original  thought  of  the  sculptor,  written 
in  clay,  into  the  language  of  marble. 
The  translator  may  do  his  work  well  or 
ill, — he  may  appreciate  and  preserve  the 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  grace  which 
were  stamped  upon  the  clay,  or  he  may 
render  the  artist's  meaning  coarsely  and 
unintelligibly.  Then  it  is  that  the  sculp- 
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tor  himself  must  reproduce  his  ideal  in 
the  marble,  and  breathe  into  it  that 
vitality  which,  many  contend,  only  the 
artist  can  inspire.  But,  whether  skil- 
ful or  not,  the  relation  of  these  work- 
men to  the  artist  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  mere  linguist  to  the  au- 
thor who,  in  another  tongue,  has  given 
to  the  world  some  striking  fancy  or  orig- 
itaal  thought. 

But  the  question  when  the  clay  is 
"  properly  prepared  "  forms  the  debat- 
able ground,  and  has  already  furnished 
a  convenient  basis  for  the  charge  that 
it  is  never  "  properly  prepared "  for 
women  -  artists  until  it  is  ready  for  the 
caster.  I  affirm,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  this  charge  is  utterly  without 
foundation, — and  as  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion in  me  to  ignore  what  has  been  so 
freely  circulating  upon  this  subject  in 
print,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  I  have  never  yet  allowed  a  statue 
to  leave  my  studio,  upon  the  clay  model 
of  which  I  had  not  worked  during  a 
period  of  from  four  to  eight  months,  — 
and  further,  that  I  should  choose  to  re- 
fer all  those  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  to  Mr.  Nucci,  who  "  prepares  "  my 
clay  for  me,  rather  than  to  my  brother- 
sculptor,  in  the  Via  Alargutta,  who  orig- 
inated the  report  that  I  was  an  impos- 
tor. So  far,  however,  as  my  designs  are 
concerned,  I  believe  even  he  has  not,  as 
yet,  found  occasion  to  accuse  me  of  draw- 
ing upon  other  brains  than  my  own. 

We  women-artists  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  known  that  we  employ  as- 
sistants ;  we  merely  object  to  its  being 
supposed  that  it  is  a  system  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  When  Thorwaldsen  was  call- 
ed upon  to  execute  his  twelve  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  he  designed  and  fur- 
nished the  small  models,  and  gave  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  pupils  and  assist- 
ants, by  whom,  almost  exclusively,  they 
were  copied  in  their  present  colossal 
dimensions.  The  great  master  rarely 
put  his  own  hand  to  the  clay ;  yet  we 
never  hear  them  spoken  of  except  as 
"  Thorwaldsen's  statues."  When  Vogel- 
berg  accepted  the  commission  to  model 


his  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  physical  infirmity  pre- 
vented the  artist  from  even  mounting 
the  scaffolding ;  but  he  made  the  small 
model,  and  directed  the  several  work- 
men employed  upon  the  full-size  statue 
in  clay,  and  we  never  heard  it  inti- 
mated that  Vogelberg  was  not  the  sculp- 
tor of  that  great  work.  Even  Craw- 
ford, than  whom  none  ever  possess- 
ed a  more  rapid  or  facile  hand,  could 
never  have  accomplished  half  the  im- 
mense amount  of  work  which  pressed 
upon  him  in  his  later  years,  had  he  not 
had  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  to  aid 
him  in  giving  outward  form  to  the  im- 
ages in  his  fertile  brain.  Nay,  not  to 
refer  solely  to  artists  who  are  no  longer 
among  us,  I  could  name  many  studios, 
both  in  Rome  and  England,  belonging 
to  our  brothers  in  Art,  in  which  the 
assistant  -  modeller  forms  as  necessary  a 
part  of  studio  -  "  property  "  as  the  liv- 
ing model  or  the  marble-workers, — and 
many  more,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  which 
he  lends  a  helping  hand  whenever  re- 
quired. If  there  are  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  sculptor  himself  conducts  his 
clay  model  through  every  stage,  it  is  usu- 
ally because  pecuniary  considerations  pre- 
vent his  employing  a  professional  mod- 
eller. 

1  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that 
Thorwaldsen's  general  practice  was  such 
as  I  have  described  in  the  particular 
case  referred  to :  probably  no  artist  ever 
studied  or  worked  more  carefully  upon 
the  clay  model  than  he.  What  I  have 
stated  was  only  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing to  what  extent  he  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  employing  assistance.  I  am  quite 
persuaded,  however,  that,  had  Thorwald- 
sen and  Vogelberg  been  women,  and  em- 
ployed one-half  the  amount  of  assistance- 
they  did  in  the  cases  mentioned,  we 
should  long  since  have  heard  the  great 
merit  of  their  works  attributed  to  the 
skill  of  their  workmen. 

Nor  should  we  forget — to  draw  for  ex- 
amples upon  a  kindred  art  —  how  large- 
ly the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  relied  upon  the  me- 
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chanical  skill  of  their  pupils  to  assist 
them  in  producing  the  great  works  which 
bear  their  names.  All  the  painters  of  note 
of  that  time,  like  many  of  the  present 
day,  had  their  pupils,  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted much  of  the  laborious  portion  of 
their  work,  the  master  furnishing  the  de- 
sign and  superintending  its  execution. 
Raphael,  for  instance,  could  never  have 
left  one  half  the  treasures  of  Art  which 
adorn  the  Vatican  and  enrich  other  gal- 
leries, had  he  depended  solely  upon  the 
rapidity  of  his  own  hand ;  and  of  the  ma- 
ny frescos  which  exist  in  the  Farnese 
Palace,  and  are  called  "  Raphael's  fres- 
cos," there  are  but  two  in  which  are  to 
be  traced  the  master's  hand, —  the  Gala- 
tea, and  one  of  the  compartments  in  the 
series  representing  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  manual  labor  which  is  supposed 
to  devolve  entirely  upon  the  artist  is, 
and  has  always  been,  really  performed 
by  other  hands  than  his  own.  I  do  not 
state  this  fact  in  a  whisper,  as  if  it  were 
a  great  disclosure  which  involved  the 
honor  of  the  artist ;  it  is  no  secret,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  disclosure,  it  is  true,  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  all  who  regard  sculpture  as  sim- 
ply a  mechanical  art  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  They  will  brand  the 
artist  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  entire 
manipulation  of  his  statue,  whether  in 
clay  or  marble,  as  an  impostor,  —  nor 
will  they  resign  the  idea  that  the  truly 
conscientious  sculptor  will  carve  every 
ornament  upon  his  sandals  and  polish 


every  button  upon  his  drapery.  But  those 
who  look  upon  sculpture  as  an  intellectu- 
al art,  requiring  the  exercise  of  taste,  im- 
agination, and  delicate  feeling,  will  nev- 
er identify  the  artist  who  conceives,  com- 
poses, and  completes  the  design  with  the 
workman  who  simply  relieves  him  from 
great  physical  labor,  however  delicate 
some  portion  of  that  labor  may  be.  It 
should  be  a  recognized  fact,  that  the  sculp- 
tor is  as  fairly  entitled  to  avail  himself  of 
mechanical  aid  in  the  execution  of  his 
work  as  the  architect  to  call  into  requisi- 
tion the  services  of  the  stone-mason  in 
the  erection  of  his  edifice,  or  the  poet  to 
employ  the  printer  to  give  his  thoughts 
to  the  world.  Probably  the  sturdy  ma- 
son never  thinks  much  about  propor- 
tion, nor  the  type-setter  much  about  har- 
mony ;  but  the  master  -  minds  which  in- 
spire the  strong  arm  and  cunning  finger 
with  motion  think  about  and  study  both. 
It  is  high  time  that  some  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  labor  of  the  hand 
and  the  labor  of  the  brain.  It  is  high 
time,  in  short,  that  the  public  should 
understand  in  what  the  sculptor's  work 
properly  consists,  and  thus  render  less 
pernicious  the  representations  of  those 
who,  either  from  thoughtlessness  or  mal- 
ice, dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  assistance 
has  been  employed  in  certain  cases,  with- 
out defining  the  limits  of  that  assistance, 
imply  the  guilt  of  imposture  in  the  art- 
ists, and  deprive  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly women-artists,  of  the  credit  to 
which,  by  talent  or  conscientious  labor, 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

HARRIET  HOSMER. 
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BRYANT'S   SEVENTIETH   BIRTHDAY. 

O  EVEN-HANDED  Nature  !  we  confess 
This  life  that  men  so  honor,  love,  and  bless 
Has  filled  thine  olden  measure.     Not  the  less 

We  count  the  precious  seasons  that  remain  ; 

Strike  not  the  level  of  the  golden  grain, 

But  heap  it  high  with  years,  that  earth  may  gain 

"What  heaven  can  lose,  —  for  heaven  is  rich  in  song : 

Do  not  all  poets,  dying,  still  prolong 

Their  broken  chants  amid  the  seraph  throng, 

Where,  blind  no  more,  Ionia's  bard  is  seen, 
And  England's  heavenly  minstrel  sits  between 
The  Mantuan  and  the  wan-cheeked  Florentine  ? 

This  was  the  first  sweet  singer  in  the  cage 
Of  our  close-woven  life.  A  new-born  age 
Claims  in  his  vesper  song  its  heritage : 

Spare  us,  oh,  spare  us  long  our  heart's  desire  ! 
Moloch,  who  calls  our  children  through  the  fire, 
Leaves  us  the  gentle  master  of  the  lyre. 

• 

We  count  not  on  the  dial  of  the  sun 

The  hours,  the  minutes,  that  his  sands  have  run  ; 

Rather,  as  on  those  flowers  that  one  by  one 

From  earliest  dawn  their  ordered  bloom  display 
Till  evening's  planet  with  her  guiding  ray 
Leads  in  the  blind  old  mother  of  the  day, 

We  reckon  by  his  songs,  each  song  a  flower, 
The  long,  long  daylight,  numbering  hour  by  hour, 
Each  breathing  sweetness  like  a  bridal  bower. 

His  morning  glory  shall  we  e'er  forget  ? 
His  noontide's  full-blown  lily  coronet  ? 
His  evening  primrose  has  not  Opened  yet ; 

Nay,  even  if  creeping  Time  should  hide  the  skies 
In  midnight  from  his  century-laden  eyes, 
Darkened  like  his  who  sang  of  Paradise, 

Would  not  some  hidden  song-bud  open  bright 

As  the  resplendent  cactus  of  the  night 

That  floods  the  gloom  with  fragrance  and  with  light  ? 
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How  can  we  praise  the  verse  whose  music  flows 
With  solemn  cadence  and  majestic  close, 
Pure  as  the  dew  that  niters  through  the  rose  ? 

How  shall  we  thank  him  that  in  evil  days 

He  faltered  never,  —  nor  for  blame,  nor  praise, 

Nor  hire,  nor  party,  shamed  his  earlier  lays  ? 

But  as  his  boyhood  was  of  manliest  hue, 
So  to  his  youth  his  manly  years  were  true, 
All  dyed  in  royal  purple  through  and  through  ! 

He  for  whose  touch  the  lyre  of  Heaven  is  strung 
Needs  not  the  flattering  toil  of  mortal  tongue  : 
Let  not  the  singer  grieve  to  die  unsung  ! 

Marbles  forget  their  message  to  mankind  : 

In  his  own  verse  the  poet  still  we  find, 

Jn  his  own  page  his  memory  lives  enshrined, 

As  in  their  amber  sweets  the  smothered  bees,  —  . 
As  the  fair  cedar,  fallen  before  the  breeze, 
Lies  self-embalmed  amidst  the  mouldering  trees. 

Poets,  like  youngest  children,  never  grow 
Out  of  their  mother's  fondness.     Nature  so 
Holds  their  soft  hands,  and  will  not  let  them  go, 

Till  at  the  last  they  track  with  even  feet 
Her  rhythmic  footsteps,  and  their  pulses  beat 
Twinned  with  her  pulses,  and  their  lips  repeat 

The  secrets  she  has  told  them,  as  their  own  : 
Thus  is  the  inmost  soul  of  Nature  known, 
And  the  rapt  minstrel  shares  her  awful  throne  ! 

O  lover  of  her  mountains  and  her  woods, 

Her  bridal  chamber's  leafy  solitudes, 

Where  Love  himself  with  tremulous  step  intrudes, 

Her  snows  fall  harmless  on  thy  sacred  fire : 
Far  be  the  day  that  claims  thy  sounding  lyre 
To  join  the  music  of  the  angel  choir  ! 

Yet,  since  life's  amplest  measure  must  be  filled, 
Since  throbbing  hearts  must  be  forever  stilled, 
And  all  must  fade  that  evening  sunsets  gild, 

Grant,  Father,  ere  he  close  the  mortal  eyes 

That  see  a  Nation's  reeking  sacrifice, 

Its  smoke  may  vanish  from  these  blackened  skies ! 
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Then,  when  his  summons  comes,  since  come  it  must, 
And,  looking  heavenward  with  unfaltering  trust, 
He  wraps  his  drapery  round  him  for  the  dust, 

His  last  fond  glance  will  show  him  o'er  his  head 
The  Northern  fires  beyond  the  zenith  spread 
In  lambent  glory,  blue  and  white  and  red,  — 

The  Southern  cross  without  its  bleeding  load, 

The  milky  way  of  peace  all  freshly  strowed, 

And  every  white-throned  star  fixed  in  its  lost  abode  ! 

NOVEMBER  3,  1864. 
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CAMP  SAXTON,  near  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
December  11, 1862. 

HAROUN  ALRASCHID,  wandering  in 
disguise  through  his  imperial  streets, 
scarcely  happened  upon  a  greater  va- 
riety of  groups  than  I,  in  my  evening 
strolls  among  our  own  camp-fires. 

Beside  some  of  these  fires,  the  men 
are  cleaning  their  guns  or  rehearsing 
their  drill,  —  beside  others,  smoking  in 
silence  their  very  scanty  supply  of  the 
beloved  tobacco,  —  beside  others,  telling 
stories  and  shouting  with  laughter  over 
the  broadest  mimicry,  in  which  they 
excel,  and  in  which  the  officers  come 
in  for  a  full  share.  The  everlasting 
"  shout "  is  always  within  hearing,  with 
its  mixture  of  piety  and  polka,  and  its 
castanet  -  like  clapping  of  the  hands. 
Then  there  are  quieter  prayer-meetings, 
with  pious  invocations,  and  slow  psalms, 
"  deaconed  out "  from  memory  by  the 
leader,  two  lines  at  a  time,  in  a  sort 
of  wailing  chant.  Elsewhere,  there  are 
conversazioni  around  fires,  with  a  woman 
for  queen  of  the  circle,  —  her  Nubian 
face,  gay  head  -  dress,  gilt  necklace,  and 
white  teeth,  all  resplendent  in  the  glow- 
ing light.  Sometimes  the  woman  is 
spelling  slow  monosyllables  out  of  a 


primer,  a  feat  which  always  commands 
all  ears,  —  they  rightly  recognizing  a 
mighty  spell,  equal  to  the  overthrowing 
of  monai'chs,  in  the  magic  assonance  of 
cat,  hat,  pat,  bat,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Else- 
where, it  is  some  solitary  old  cook,  some 
aged  Uncle  Tiflf,  with  enormous  spec- 
tacles, who  is  perusing  a  hymn-book  by 
the  light  of  "a  pine  splinter,  in  his  de- 
serted cooking-booth  of  palmetto-leaves. 
By  another  fire  there  is  an  actual  dance, 
red-legged  soldiers  doing  right-and-left, 
and  "  now  -  lead  -de  -  lady  -  ober,"  to  the 
music  of  a  violin  which  is  rather  artis- 
tically played,  and  which  may  have 
guided  the  steps,  in  other  days,  of  Barn- 
wells  and  Hugers.  And  yonder  is  a 
stump-orator  perched  on  his  barrel,  pour- 
ing out  his  exhortations  to  fidelity  in 
war  and  in  religion.  To-night  for  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  an  harangue  in 
a  different  strain,  quite  saucy,  skeptica.1, 
and  defiant,  appealing  to  them  in  a  sort 
of  French  materialistic  style,  and  claim- 
ing some  personal  experience  of  warfare. 
"  You  don't  know  notin'  about  it,  boys. 
You  tink  you  's  brave  enough ;  how  you 
tink,  if  you  stan'  clar  in  de  open  field, 
—  here  you,  an'  dar  de  Secesh  ?  You 's 
got  to  hab  de  right  ting  inside  o'  you. 
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You  must  hab  it  'served  [preserved] 
in  you,  like  dese  yer  sour  plums  dey 
'serve  in  de  barr'l ;  you  's  got  to  hard- 
en it  down  inside  o'  you,  or  it  's  not- 
in'."  Then  he  hit  hard  at  the  religion- 
ists :  —  "  When  a  man  's  got  de  sper- 
it  ob  de  Lord  in  him,  it  weakens  him 
all  out,  can't  hoe  de  corn."  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  broad  sense  in  his  speech ; 
but  presently  some  others  began  pray- 
ing vociferously  close  by,  as  if  to  drown 
this  free-thinker,  when  at  last  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  mean  to  fight  de  war  through, 
an'  die  a  good  sojer  wid  de  last  kick,  — 
dat  's  my  prayer !  "  and  suddenly  jumped 
off  the  barrel.  I  was  quite  interested 
at  discovering  this  reverse  side  of  the 
temperament,  the  devotional  side  prepon- 
derates so  enormously,  and  the  greatest 
scamps  kneel  and  groan  in  their  prayer- 
meetings  with  such  entire  zest.  It  shows 
that  there  is  some  individuality  develop- 
ed among  them,  and  that  they  will  not 
become  too  exclusively  pietistic. 

Their  love  of  the  spelling  -  book  is 
perfectly  inexhaustible, — they  stumbling 
on  by  themselves,  or  the  blind  leading 
the  blind,  with  the  same  pathetic  pa- 
tience which  they  carry  into  everything. 
The  chaplain  is  getting  up  a  school- 
house,  where  he  will  soon  teach  them 
as  regularly  as  he  can.  But  the  alpha- 
bet must  always  be  a  very  incidental 
business  in  a  camp. 

December  14. 

Passages  from  prayers  in  the  camp :  — 

"  Let  me  so  lib  dat  when  I  die  I  shall 
hab  manners,  dat  I  shall  know  what  to 
say  when  I  see  my  Heabenly  Lord." 

"  Let  me  lib  wid  de  musket  in  one 
hand,  an'  de  Bible  in  de  oder,  —  dat 
if  I  die  at  do  muzzle  ob  de  musket,  die 
in  de  water,  die  on  de  land,  I  may 
know  I  hab  de  bressed  Jesus  in  my 
hand,  an'  hab  no  fear." 

"  I  hab  lef '  my  wife  in  de  land  o' 
bondage ;  my  little  ones  dey  say  eb'ry 
night,  Whar  is  my  fader  ?  But  when 
I  die,  when  de  bressed  mornin'  rises, 
when  I  shall  stan'  in  de  glory,  wid  one 
foot  on  de  water  an'  one  foot  on  de 


land,  den,  O  Lord,  I  shall  see  my  wife 
an'  my  little  chil'en  once  more." 

These  sentences  I  noted  down,  as  best 
I  could,  beside  the  glimmering  camp-fire 
last  night.  The  same  person  was  the 
hero  of  a  singular  little  contre-temps  at  a 
funeral  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  our 
first  funeral.  The  man  had  died  in  hos- 
pital, and  we  had  chosen  a  picturesque 
burial-place  above  the  river,  near  the 
old  church,  and  beside  a  little  nameless 
cemetery,  used  by  generations  of  slaves. 
It  was  a  regular  military  funeral,  the 
coffin  being  draped  with  the  American 
flag,  the  escort  marching  behind,  and 
three  volleys  fired  over  the  grave.  Dur- 
ing the  services  there  was  singing,  the 
chaplain  deaconing  out  the  hymn  in  their 
favorite  way.  This  ended,  he  announced 
his  text,  —  "  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  delivered  him 
out  of  all  his  trouble."  Instantly,  to  my 
great  amazement,  the  cracked  voice  of 
the  chorister  was  uplifted,  intoning  the 
text,  as  if  it  were  the  first  verse  of  anoth- 
er hymn.  So  calmly  was  it  done,  so  im- 
perturbable were  all  the  black  counte- 
nances, that  I  half  began  to  conjecture 
that  the  chaplain  himself  intended  it  for 
a  hymn,  though  I  could  imagine  no  pros- 
pective rhyme  for  trouble,  unless  it  were 
approximated  by  debbil,  —  which  is,  in- 
deed, a  favorite  reference,  both  with  the 
men  and  with  his  Reverence.  But  the 
chaplain,  peacefully  awaiting,  gently  re- 
peated his  text  after  the  chant,  and  to 
my  great  relief  the  old  chorister  waived 
all  further  recitative  and  let  the  funeral 
discourse  proceed. 

Their  memories  are  a  vast  bewildered 
chaos  of  Jewish  history  and  biography ; 
and  most  of  the  great  events  of  the  past, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, they  instinctively  attribute  to  Mo- 
ses. There  is  a  fine  bold  confidence  in 
all  their  citations,  however,  and  the  rec- 
ord never  loses  piquancy  in  their  hands, 
though  strict  accuracy  may  suffer.  Thus, 
one  of  my  captains,  last  Sunday,  heard 
a  colored  exhorter  at  Beaufort  proclaim, 
"  Paul  may  plant,  and  may  polish  icid 
water,  but  it  won't  do,"  in  which  the 
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sainted  Apollos  -would  hardly  have  rec- 
ognized himself. 

Just  now  one  of  the  soldiers  came  to 
me  to  say  that  he  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  girl  in  Beaufort,  and  would  I 
lend  him  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
to  buy  the  wedding  outfit  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  matrimony  on  such  moderate  terms 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  in  these  days ; 
and  so  I  responded  to  the  appeal. 

December  16. 

To-day  a  young  recruit  appeared  here, 
who  had  been  the  slave  of  Colonel  Sam- 
mis,  one  of  the  leading  Florida  refugees. 
Two  white  companions  came  with  him, 
who  also  appeared  to  be  retainers  of  the 
Colonel,  and  I  asked  them  to  dine.  Be- 
ing likewise  refugees,  they  had  stones 
to  tell,  and  were  quite  agreeable :  one 
was  English-born,  the  other  Floridian,  a 
dark,  sallow  Southerner,  very  well-bred. 
After  they  had  gone,  the  Colonel  him- 
self appeared.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  entertaining  his  white  friends,  and 
after  a  while  he  quietly  let  out  the  re- 
mark, — 

"  Yes,  one  of  those  white  friends  of 
whom  you  speak  is  a  bay  raised  on  one 
of  my  plantations  ;  he  has  travelled  with 
me  to  the  North  and  passed  for  white, 
and  he  always  keeps  away  from  the  ne- 
groes." 

Certainly  no  such  suspicion  had  ever 
crossed  my  mind. 

I  have  noticed  one  man  in  the  regi- 
ment who  would  easily  pass  for  white, 
• —  a  little  sickly  drummer,  aged  fifty  at 
least,  with  brown  eyes  and  reddish  hair, 
who  is  said  to  be  the"  son  of  one  of  our 
commodores.  I  have  seen  perhaps  a 
dozen  persons  as  fair  or  fairer,  among 
fugitive  slaves,  but  they  were  usually 
young  children.  It  touched  me  far  more 
to  see  this  man,  who  had  spent  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  in  this  low  estate,  and  for 
whom  it  now  seemed  too  late  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  "  nigger."  This  offensive 
word,  by  the  way,  is  almost  as  common 
with  them  as  at  the  North,  and  far 
more  common  than  with  well-bred  slave- 


holders. They  have  meekly  accepted 
it.  "  Want  to  go  out  to  de  nigger-houses, 
Sah,"  is  the  universal  impulse  of  socia- 
bility, when  they  wish  to  cross  the  lines. 
"  He  hab  twenty  house  -  servants,  an' 
two  hundred  head  o'  nigger,"  is  a  still 
more  degrading  form  of  phrase,  in  which 
the  epithet  is  limited  to  the  field-hands, 
and  they  estimated  like  so  many  cattle. 
This  want  of  self-  respect  of  course  in- 
terferes with  the  authority  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  which  is  always 
difficult  to  sustain,  even  in  white  regi- 
ments. "  He  need  n't  try  to  play  de 
white  man  ober  me,"  was  the  protest 
of  a  soldier  against  his  corporal  the  other 
day.  To  counteract  this,  I  have  often  to 
remind  them  that  they  do  not  obey  their 
officers  because  they  are  white,  but  be- 
cause they  are  their  officers ;  and  guard- 
duty  is  an  admirable  school  for  this,  be- 
cause they  readily  understand  that  the 
sergeant  or  corporal  of  the  guard  has  for 
the  time  more  authority  than  any  com- 
missioned officer  who  is  not  on  duty.  It  is 
necessary  also  for  their  superiors  to  treat 
the  non-commissioned  officers  with  care- 
ful courtesy,  and  I  often  caution  the  line- 
officers  never  to  call  them  "  Sam "  or 
"  Will,"  nor  omit  the  proper  handle  to 
their  "names.  The  value  of  the  habitual 
courtesies  of  the  regular  army  is  exceed- 
ingly apparent  with  these  men :  an  officer 
of  polished  manners  can  wind  them  round 
his  finger,  while  white  soldiers  seem  rath- 
er to  prefer  a  certain  roughness.  The 
demeanor  of  my  men  to  each  other  is 
very  courteous,  and  yet  I  see  none  of 
that  sort  of  upstart  conceit  which  is 
sometimes  offensive  among  free  negroes 
at  the  North,  the  dandy  -  barber  strut. 
This  is  an  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  fear- 
ed that  freedom  and  regimentals  would 
produce  precisely  that. 

They  seem  the  world's  perpetual  chil- 
dren, docile,  gay,  and  lovable,  in  the 
midst  of  this  war  for  freedom  on  which 
they  have  intelligently  entered.  Last 
night,  before  "  taps,"  there  was  the 
greatest  noise  in  camp  that  I  had  ever 
heard,  and  I  feared  some  riot.  On  go- 
ing out,  I  found  the  most  tumultuous 
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sham-fight  proceeding  in  total  darkness, 
two  companies  playing  like  boys,  beat- 
ing tin  cups  for  drums.  When  some  of 
them  saw  me  they  seemed  a  little  dis- 
mayed, and  came  and  said,  beseeching- 
ly,— "  Gunnel,  Sah,  you  hab  no  objec- 
tion to  we  playin',  Sah  ?  " — which  objec- 
tion I  disclaimed ;  but  soon  they  all  sub- 
sided, rather  to  my  regret,  and  scattered 
merrily.  Afterward  I  found  that  some 
other  officer  had  told  them  that  I  con- 
sidered the  affair  too  noisy,  so  that  I  felt 
a  mild  self-reproach  when  one  said, 
"  Gunnel,  wish  you  had  let  we  play  a 
little  longer,  Sah."  Still  I  was  not  sor- 
ry, on  the  whole  ;  for  these  sham-fights 
between  companies  would  in  some  regi- 
ments lead  to  real  ones,  and  there  is  a 
latent  jealousy  here  between  the  Florida 
and  South  -  Carolina  men,  which  some- 
times makes  me  anxious. 

The  officers  are  more  kind  and  patient 
with  the  men  than  I  should  expectrsince 
the  former  are  mostly  young,  and  drill- 
ing tries  the  temper ;  but  they  are  aided 
by  hearty  satisfaction  in  the  results  al- 
ready attained.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
a  doubt  expressed  among  the  officers  as 
to  the  superiority  of  these  men  to  white 
troops  in  aptitude  for  drill  and  discipline, 
because  of  their  imitativeness  and  docil- 
ity, arid  the  pride  they1  take  in  the  ser- 
vice. One  captain  said  to  me  to-day, 
"  I  have  this  afternoon  taught  my  men 
to  load-in-nine-times,  and  they  do  it  bet- 
_ter  than  we  did  it  in  my  former  com- 
pany in  three  months."  I  can  person- 
ally testify  that  one  of  our  best  lieuten- 
ants, an  Englishman,  taught  a  part  of 
his  company  the  essential  movements  of 
the  "  school  for  skirmishers  "  in  a  sin- 
gle lesson  of  two  hours,  so  that  they  did 
them  very  passably,  though  I  feel  bound 
to  discourage  such  haste.  However,  I 
"  formed  square  "  on  the  third  battalion- 
drill.  Three-fourths  of  drill  consist  of 
attention,  imitation,  and  a  good  ear  for 
time ;  in  the  other  fourth,  which  con- 
sists of  the  application  of  principles,  as, 
for  instance,  performing  by  the  left  flank 
some  movement  before  learned  by  the 
right,  they  are  perhaps  slower  than  bet- 


ter-educated men.  Having  belonged  to 
five  different  drill  -  clubs  before  enter- 
ing the  army,  I  certainly  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  resources  of  human 
awkwardness,  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that  they  astonish  me  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  do  things.  I  expected  much 
harder  work  in  this  respect. 

The  habit  of  carrying  burdens  on  the 
head  gives  them  erectness  of  figure,  even 
where  physically  disabled.  I  have  seen 
a  woman,  with  a  brimming  water -pail 
balanced  on  her  head,  —  or  perhaps  a 
cup,  saucer,  and  spoon,  —  stop  suddenly, 
turn  round,  stoop  to  .pick  up  a  missile, 
rise  again,  fling  it,  light  a  pipe,  and  go 
through  many  evolutions  with  either 
hand  or  both,  without  spilling  a  drop. 
The  pipe,  by  the  way,  gives  an  odd  look 
to  a  well-dressed  young  girl  on  Sunday, 
but  one  often  sees  that  spectacle.  The 
passion  for  tobacco  among  our  men  con- 
tinues quite  absorbing,  and  I  have  pit- 
eous appeals  for  some  arrangement  by 
which  they  can  buy  it  on  credit,  as  we 
have  yet  no  sutler.  Their  imploring, 
"  Gunnel,  we  can't  lib  widout  it,  Sah," 
goes  to  my  heart;  and  as  they  cannot 
read,  I  cannot  even  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  supplying  them  with  the 
excellent  anti  -  tobacco  .tracts  of  Mr. 
Tfask. 

December  19. 

Last  night  the  water  froze  in  the  ad- 
jutant's tentt  but  not  in  mine.  To-day 
has  been  mild  and  beautiful.  The  blacks 
say  they  do  not  feel  the  cold  so  much  as 
the  white  officers  do,  and  perhaps  it  is 
so,  though  their  health  evidently  suffers 
more  from  dampness.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  drilling  on  very  warm  days, 
they  have  seemed  to  suffer  more  from 
heat  than  their  officers.  But  they  dearly 
love  fire,  and  at  night  will  always  have 
it,  if  possible,  even  on  the  minutest  scale, 
—  a  mere  handful  of  splinters,  that  seems 
hardly  more  efficacious  than  a  friction- 
match.  Probably  this  is  a  natural  habit 
for  the  short-lived  coolness  of  an  out-door 
country;  and  then  there  is  something  de- 
lightful in  this  rich  pine,  which  burns  like 
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a  tar-barrel.  It  was  perhaps  encouraged 
by  the  masters,  as  the  only  cheap  luxury 
the  slaves  had  at  hand. 

As  one  grows  more  acquainted  with 
the  men,  their  individualities  emerge ; 
and  I  find  first  their  faces,  then  their 
characters,  to  be  as  distinct  as  those  of 
whites.  It  is  very  interesting  the  desire 
they  show  to  do  their  duty  and  to  im- 
prove as  soldiers ;  they  evidently  think 
about  it,  and  see  the  importance  of  the 
thing ;  they  say  to  me  that  we  white  men 
cannot  stay  and  be  their  leaders  always, 
and  that  they  must  learn  to  depend  on 
themselves,  or  else  relapse  into  their 
fonner  condition. 

Beside  the  superb  branch  of  uneatable 
bitter  oranges  which  decks  my  tent-pole, 
I  have  to-day  hung  up  a  long  bough  of 
finger-sponge,  which  floated  to  the  river- 
bank.  As  winter  advances,  butterflies 
gradually  disappear :  one  species  (a  Va- 
nessa') lingers;  three  others  have  van- 
ished since  I  came.  Mocking-birds  are 
abundant,  but  rarely  sing ;  once  or  twice 
they  have  reminded  me  of  the  red  thrush, 
but  are  inferior,  as  I  have  always  thought. 
The  colored  people  all  say  that  it  will  be 
much  cooler ;  but  my  officers  do  not  think 
so,  perhaps  because  last  winter  was  so 
unusually  mild,  —  with  only  one  frost, 
they  say. 

December  20. 

Philoprogenitiveness  is  an  important 
organ  for  an  officer  of  colored  troops ; 
and  I  happen  to  be  well  provided  with 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  all  mili- 
tary usages,  in  fact,  that  soldiers  are  to 
be  treated  like  children ;  and  these  sin- 
gular persons,  who  never  know  their  own 
age  till  they  are  past  middle  life,  and 
then  choose  a  birthday  with  such  precis- 
ion, —  "  Fifty  year  old,  "Sail,  de  fus'  last 
April,"  —  prolong  the  privilege  of  child- 
hood. 

I  am  perplexed  nightly  for  counter- 
signs,— their  range  of  proper  names  is  so 
distressingly  limited,  and  they  make  such 
amazing  work  of  every  new  one.  At 
first,  to  be  sure,  they  did  not  quite  rec- 
ognize the  need  of  any  variation :  one 


night  some  officer  asked  a  sentinel  wheth- 
er he  had  the  countersign  yet,  and  was 
indignantly  answered,  —  "  Should  tink  I 
hab  'em,  hab  'em  for  a  fortnight  " ;  which 
seems  a  long  epoch  for  that  magic  word 
to  hold  out  To-night  I  thought  I  would 
have  "  Fredericksburg,"  in  honor  of 
Burn  side's  reported  victory,  using  the 
rumor  quickly,  for  fear  of  a  contradic- 
tion. Later,  in  comes  a  captain,  gets  the 
countersign  for  his  own  use,  but  pres- 
ently returns,  the  sentinel  having  pro- 
nounced it  incorrect.  On  inquiry,  it 
appears  that  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
being  weak  in  geography,  thought  best 
to  substitute  the  more  familiar  word, 
"  Crockery-ware  " ;  which  was,  with  per- 
fect gravity,  confided  to  all  the  sentinels, 
and  accepted  without  question.  O  life  ! 
what  is  the  fun  of  fiction  beside  thee  ? 

I  should  think  they  would  suffer  and 
complain,  these  cold  nights ;  but  they  say 
nothing,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
coughing.  I  should  fancy  that  the  scar- 
let trousers  must  do  something  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  wonder  that  they  dis- 
like them  so  much,  when  they  are  so 
much  like  their  beloved  fires.  They 
certainly  multiply  fire-light,  in  any  case. 
I  often  notice  that  an  infinitesimal  flame, 
with  one  soldier  standing  by  it,  looks 
like  quite  a  respectable  conflagration, 
and  it  seems  as  if  a  group  of  them  must 
dispel  dampness. 

December  21. 

To  a  regimental  commander  no  book 
can  be  so  fascinating  as  the  consolidated 
Morning  Report,  which  is  ready  about 
nine,  and  tells  how  many  in  each  com- 
pany are  sick,  absent,  on  duty,  and  so 
on.  It  is  one's  newspaper  and  daily  mail ; 
I  never  grow  tired  of  it.  If  a  single  re- 
cruit has  come  in,  I  am  always  eager  to 
see  how  he  looks  on  paper. 

To-night  the  officers  are  rather  de- 
pressed by  rumors  of  Burnside's  being 
defeated,  after  all.  I  am  fortunately 
equable  and  undepressible ;  and  it  is  very 
convenient  that  the  men  know  too  little 
of  the  events  of  the  war  to  feel  excite- 
ment or  fear.  They  know  General  Sax- 
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ton  and  me,  —  "  de  General "  and  "  de 
Gunnel,"  —  and  seem  to  ask  no  further 
questions.  We  are  the  war.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  while  it  lasts,  this 
childlike  confidence ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
our  business  to  educate  them  to  man- 
hood, and  I  see  as  yet  no  obstacle.  As 
for  the  rumor,  the  world  will  no  doubt 
roll  round,  whether  Burnside  is  defeated 
or  succeeds. 


Chritlmat  Day. 

"We '11  fight  for  liberty 
Till  de  Lord  shall  call  us  home; 

We  '11  soon  be  free 
Till  de  Lord  shall  call  us  home."  . 

• 

This  is  the  hymn  which  the  slaves  at 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  were  whip- 
ped for  singing  when  President  Lincoln 
was  elected.  So  said  a  little  drummer- 
boy,  as  he  sat  at  my  tent's  edge  last  night 
and  told  me  his  story ;  and  he  showed  all 
his  white  teeth  as  he  added, — "  Dey  tink 
4  de  Lord'  meant  for  say  de  Yankees." 

Last  night,  at  dress-parade,  the  adju- 
tant read  General  Saxton's  Proclamation 
for  the  New-Year's  Celebration.  I  think 
they  understood  it,  for  there  was  cheer- 
ing in  all  the  company-streets  afterwards. 
Christmas  is  the  great  festival  of  the  year 
for  this  people  ;  but,  with  New  -  Year's 
coming  after,  we  could  have  no  adequate 
programme  for  to-day,  and  so  celebrated 
Christmas  Eve  with  pattern  simplicity. 
We  omitted,  namely,  the  mystic  curfew 
which  we  call  "  taps,"  and  let  them  sit 
up  and  burn  their  fires  and  have  their 
little  prayer-meetings  as  late  as  they  de- 
sired ;  and  all  night,  as  I  waked  at  in- 
tervals, I  could  hear  them  praying  and 
"  shouting "  and  clattering  with  hands 
and  heels.  It  seemed  to  make  them  very 
happy,  and  appeared  to  be  at  least  an 
innocent  Christmas  dissipation,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  convivialities  of 
the  "  superior  race  "  hereabouts. 


December  26. 

The  day  passed  with  no  greater  excite- 
ment for  the  men  than  target-shooting, 
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which  they  enjoyed.  I  had  the  private 
delight  of  the  arrival  of  our  much-desir- 
ed surgeon  and  his  nephew,  the  captain, 
with  letters  and  news  from  home.  They 
also  bring  the  good  tidings  that  General 
Saxton  is  not  to  be  removed,  as  hafl  been 
reported. 

Two  different  stands  of  colors  have  ar- 
rived for  us,  and  will  be  presented  at 
New- Year's,  —  one  from  friends  in  New 
York,  and  the  other  from  a  lady  in  Con- 
necticut. I  see  that  "  Frank  Leslie's  Il- 
lustrated Weekly  "  of  December  twen- 
tieth has  a  highly  imaginative  picture  of 
the  muster-in  of  our  first  company,  and 
also  of  a  skirmish  on  the  late  expedition. 

I  must  not  forget  the  prayer  over- 
heard last  night  by  one  of  the  captains : 
—  "  O  Lord  !  when  I  tink  ob  dis  Kismas 
and  las'  year  de  Kismas.  Las'.  Kismas 
he  in  de  Secesh,  and  notin'  to  eat  but 
grits,  and  no  salt  in  'em.  Dis  year  in  de 
camp,  and  too  much  victual  ! "  This 
"  too  much  "  is  a  favorite  phrase  out  of 
their  grateful  hearts,  and  did  not  in  this 
'  case  denote  an  excess  of  dinner,  —  as 
might  be  supposed,  —  but  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

December  29. 

Our  new  surgeon  has  begun  his  work 
most  efficiently :  he  and  the  chaplain  have 
converted  an  old  gin-house  into  a  com- 
fortable hospital,  with  ten  nice  beds  and 
straw  pallets.  He  is  now,  with  a  hear- 
ty professional  faith,  looking  round  for 
somebody  to  put  into  it.  I  am  afraid  the 
regiment  will  accommodate  him  ;  for,  al- 
though he  declares  that  these  men  do  not 
sham  sickness,  as  he  expected,  their  ca- 
tarrh is  an  unpleasant  reality.  They 
feel  the  dampness  very  much,  and  make 
such  a  coughing  at  dress-parade  that  I 
have  urged  him  to  administer  a  dose  of 
cough  -  mixture,  all  round,  just  before 
that  pageant.  Are  the  colored  race 
tough  ?  is  my  present  anxiety ;  and  it 
is  odd  that  physical  insufficiency,  the 
only  discouragement  not  thrown  in  our 
way  by  the  newspapers,  is  the  only  dis- 
couragement which  finds  any  place  in 
our  minds.  They  are  used  to  sleeping  in- 
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doors  in  winter,  herded  before  fires,  and 
so  they  feel  the  change.  Still,  the  regi- 
ment is  as  healthy  as  the  average,  and 
experience  will  teach  us  something.* 

• 

December  30. 

On  the  first  of  January  we  are  to  have 
a  slight  collation,  ten  oxen  or  so,  barbe- 
cued,—  or  not  properly  barbecued,  but 
roasted  whole.  Touching  the  length  of 
time  required  to  "  do "  an  ox,  no  two 
housekeepers  appear  to  agree.  Accounts 
yary  from  two  hours  to  twenty-four.  We 
shall  happily  have  enough  to  try  all  gra- 
dations of  roasting,  and  suit  all  tastes, 
from  Miss  A.'s  to  mine.  But  fancy  me 
proffering  a  spare-rib,  well  done,  to  some 
fair  lady !  What  ever  are  we  to  do  for 
spoons  and  forks  and  plates?  Each  sol- 
dier has  his  own,  and  is  sternly  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  by  "  Army  Regulations." 
But  how  provide  for  the  multitude  ?  Is 
it  customary,  I  ask  you,  to  help  to  ten- 
derloin with  one's  fingers  ?  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Major  is  to  see  to  that  depart- 
ment. Great  are  the  advantages  of  mili- 
tary discipline  :  for  anything  perplexing, 
detail  a  subordinate. 


New  -  Tear's  Ere. 

My  housekeeping  at  home  is  not,  per- 
haps, on  any  very  extravagant  scale. 
Buying  beefsteak,  I  usually  go  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  pounds.  Yet 
when,  this  morning  at  daybreak,  the 
quartermaster  called  to  inquire  how  ma- 
ny cattle  I  Avould  have  killed  for  roast- 
ing, I  turned  over  in  bed,  and  answered 
composedly,  "Ten,  —  and  keep  three  to 
be  fatted." 

Fatted,  quotha !  Not  one  of  the  beasts 
at  present  appears  to  possess  an  ounce  of 

*  A  second  winter's  experience  removed  all 
this  solicitude,  for  they  learned  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  During  the  first  February  the 
sick-list  averaged  afout  ninety,  during  the 
second  about  thirty, — this  being  the  worst 
month  in  the  year,  for  blacks.  Charity  ought, 
perhaps,  to  withhold  the  information  that  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  we  had  three  surgeons,  and 
during  the  second  only  one. 


superfluous  flesh.  Never  were  seen  such 
lean  kine.  As  they  swing  on  vast  spits, 
composed  of  young  trees,  the  fire-light 
glimmers  through  their  ribs,  as  if  they 
were  great  lanterns.  But  no  matter, 
they  are  cooking, — nay,  they  are  cooked. 

One  at  least  is  taken  off  to  cool,  and 
will  be  replaced  to-morrow  to  warm  up. 
It  was  roasted  three  hours,  and  well 
done,  for  I  tasted  it.  It  is  so  long  since 
I  tasted  fresh -beef  that  forgetfulness  is 
possible  ;  but  I  fancied  this  to  be  success- 
ful. I  tried  to  imagine  that  I  liked  the 
Homeric  repast,  and  certainly  the  whole 
thing  has  been  far  more  agreeable  than 
was  to  be  expected.  The  doubt  now  is, 
whether  I  have  made  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  my  household.  I  should  have 
roughly  guessed  that  ten  beeves  would 
feed  as  many  million  people,  it  has  such 
a  stupendous  sound ;  but  General  Saxton 
predicts  a  small  social  party  of  five  thou- 
sand, and  we  fear  that  meat  will  run 
short,  unless  they  prefer  bone.  One  of 
the  cattle  is  so  small,  we  are  hoping  it 
may  turn  out  veal. 

For  drink,  we  aim  at  the  simple  lux- 
ury of  molasses-and-water,  a  barrel  per 
company,  ten  in  all.  Liberal  housekeep- 
ers may  like  to  know  that  for  a  barrel  of 
water  we  allow  three  gallons  of  molasses, 
half  a  pound  of  ginger,  and  a  quart  of 
vinegar,  —  this  last  being  a  new  ingre- 
dient for  my  untutored  palate,  though 
all  the  rest  are  amazed  at  my  igno- 
rance. Hard  bread,  with  more  molasses, 
and  a  dessert  of  tobacco,  complete  the 
festive  repast,  destined  to  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate. 

On  this  last  point,  of  inebriation,  this 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  camp.  For  us, 
it  is  absolutely  omitted  from  the  list  of 
vices.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  the  camp,  nor  of  any  effort  either 
to  bring  it  in  or  to  keep  it  out.  A  total 
absence  of  the  circulating-medium  might 
explain  the  abstinence,  —  not  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  effect  with  white  sol- 
diers, —  but  it  would  not  explain  the  si- 
lence. The  craving  for  tobacco  is  con- 
stant and  not  to  be  allayed,  like  that  of 
a  mother  for  her  children  ;  but  I  have 
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never  heard  whiskey  even  wished  for, 
save  on  Christmas  Day,  and  then  only 
by  one  man,  and  he  spoke  with  a  hope- 
less ideal  sighing,  as  one  alludes  to  the 
Golden  Age.  I  am  amazed  at  this  total 
omission  of  the  most  inconvenient  of  all 
camp-appetites.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
result  of  exhortation,  for  there  has  been 
no  occasion  for  any,  and  even  the  pledge 
would  scarcely  seem  efficacious  where 
hardly  anybody  can  write". 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  visible 
eagerness  for  to-morrow's  festival :  it  is 
not  their  way  to  be  very  jubilant  over 
anything  this  side  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
They  know  also  that  those  in  this  De- 
partment are  nominally  free  already,  and 
that  the  practical  freedom  has  to  be  main- 
tained, in  any  event,  by  military  success. 
But  they  will  enjoy  it  greatly,  and  we 
shall  have  a  multitude  of  people. 


January  1, 1863  (evening). 

A  happy  New- Year  to  civilized  peo- 
ple,—mere  white  folks.  Our  festival  has 
come  and  gone,  with  perfect  success,  and 
our  good  General  has  been  altogether 
satisfied.  Last  night  the  great  fires  were 
kept  smouldering  in  the  pits,  and  the 
beeves  were  cooked  more  or  less,  chiefly 
more,  —  during  which  time  they  had  to 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  great  spits 
turned  by  main  force.  Happy  were  the 
merry  fellows  who  were  permitted  to  sit 
up  all  night,  and  watch  .the  glimmering 
flames  that  threw  a  thousand  fantastic 
shadows  among  the  great  gnarled  oaks. 
And  such  a  chattering  as  I  was  sure  to 
hear,  whenever  I  awoke,  that  night ! 

My  first  greeting  to-day  was  from  one 
of  the  most  stylish  sergeants,  who  ap- 
proached me  with  the  following  little 
speech,  evidently  the  result  of  some  elab- 
oration :  — 

"  I  tink  myself  happy,  dis  New- Year's 
Day,  for  salute  my  own  Gunnel.  Dis 
day  las'  year  I  was  servant  to  a  Gunnel 
ob  Secesh ;  but  now  I  hab  de  privilege 
for  salute  my  own  Gunnel." 

That  officer,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
reciprocated  the  sentiment. 


About  ten  o'clock  the  people  began  to 
collect  by  land,  and  also  by  water,  —  in 
steamers  sent  by  General  Saxton  for  the 
purpose ;  and  from  that  time  all  the  av- 
enues of  approach  were  thronged.  The 
multitude  were  chiefly  colored  women, 
with  gay  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  men,  with  that  pecu- 
liarly respectable  look  which  these  peo- 
ple always  have  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
There  were  many  white  visitors  also,  — 
ladies  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  su- 

t 

permtendents  and  teachers,  officers  and 
cavalry-men.  Our  companies  were  march- 
ed to  the  neighborhood  of  the  platform, 
and  allowed  to  sit  or  stand,  as  at  the 
Sunday  services;  the  platform  was  oc- 
cupied by  ladies  and  dignitaries,  and  by 
the  band  of  the  Eighth  Maine,  which 
kindly  volunteered  for  the  occasion  ;  the 
colored  people  filled  up  all  the  vacant 
openings  in  the  beautiful  grove  around, 
and  there  was  a  cordon  of  mounted  visit- 
ors beyond.  Above,  the  great  live-oak 
branches  and  their  trailing  moss ;  be- 
yond the  people,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
river. 

The  services  began  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  with  prayer  by  our  chaplain,  Mr. 
Fowler,  who  is  always,  on  such  occasions, 
simple,  reverential,  and  impressive.  Then 
the  President's  Proclamation  was  read 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Brisbane,  a  thing  infinitely 
appropriate,  a  South- Carolinian  address- 
ing South-Carolinians;  for  he  was  reared 
among  these  very  islands,  and  here  long 
since  emancipated  his  own  slaves.  Then 
the  colors  were  presented  to  us  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  French,  a  chaplain  who  brought 
them  from  the  donors  in  New  York.  All 
this  was  according  to  the-  programme. 
Then  followed  an  incident  so  simple, 
so  touching,  so  utterly  unexpected  and 
startling,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
on  recalling,  though  it  gave  the  key-note 
to  the  whole  day.  The  very  moment  the 
speaker  had  ceased,  and  just  as  I  took 
and  waved  the  flag,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  meant  anything  to  these  poor 
people,  there  suddenly  arose,  close  be- 
side the  platform,  a  strong  male  voice, 
(but  rather  cracked  and  elderly,)  in- 
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to  which  two  women's  voices  instantly 
blended,  singing,  as  if  by  an  impulse  that 
could  no  more  be  repressed  than  the 
morning  note  of  the  song-sparrow, — 

"  My  Country,  't  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing !" 

People  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
at  us  on  the  platform,  to  see  whence  came 
this  interruption,  not  set  down  in  the 
bills.  Firmly  and  irrepressibly  the  qua- 
vering voices  sang  on,  verse  after  verse  ; 
others  of  the  colored  people  joined  in  ; 
some  whites  on  the  platform  began,  but 
I  motioned  them  to  silence.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  electric  ;  it  made  all  other 
words  cheap  ;  it  seemed  the  choked  voice 
of  a  race  at  last  unloosed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wonderfully  unconscious  ; 
art  could  not  have  dreamed  of  a  tribute 
to  the  day  of  jubilee  that  should  be  so 
affecting ;  history  will  not  believe  it ;  and 
when  I  came  to  speak  of  it,  after  it  was 
ended,  tears  were  everywhere.  If  you 
could  have  heard  how  quaint  and  inno- 
cent it  was  !  Old  Tiff  and  his  children 
might  have  sung  it ;  and  close  before  me 
was  a  little  slave-boy,  almost  white,  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  party,  and  even 
he  must  join  in.  Just  think  of  it !  —  the 
first  day  they  had  ever  had  a  country, 
the  first  flag  they  had  ever  seen  which 
promised  anything  to  their  people,  and 
here,  while  mere  spectators  stood  in  si- 
lence, waiting  for  my  stupid  words,  these 
simple  souls  burst  out  in  their  lay,  as  if 
they  were  by  their  own  hearths  at  home  ! 
When  they  stopped,  there  was  nothing 


to  do  for  it  but  to  speak,  and  I  went  on ; 
but  the  life  of  the  whole  day  was  in  those 
unknown  people's  song. 

Receiving  the  flags,  I  gave  them  into 
the  hands  of  two  fine-looking  men,  jet- 
black,  as  color  -  guard,  and  they  also 
spoke,  and  very  effectively,  —  Sergeant 
Prince  Rivers  and  Corporal  Robert  Sut- 
ton.  The  regiment  sang  "  Marching 
Along,"  and  then  General  Saxton  spoke, 
in  his  own  simple,  manly  way,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  Gage  spoke  very  sensibly  to 
the  women,  and  Judge  Stickney,  from 
Florida,  added  something ;  then  some 
gentlemen  sang  an  ode,  and  the  regi- 
ment the  John  Brown  song,  and  then 
they  went  to  their  beef  and  molasses. 
Everything  was  very  orderly,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  a  very  gay  time.  Most 
of  the  visitors  had  far  to  go,  and  so  dis- 
persed before  dress-parade,  though  the 
band  stayed  to  enliven  it.  In  the  evening 
we  had  letters  from  home,  and  General 
Saxton  had  a  reception  at  his  house, 
from  which  I  excused  myself;  and  so 
ended  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
happy  gatherings  I  ever  knew.  The  day 
was  perfect,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
success. 

I  forgot  to  say,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
services,  it  was  announced  that  General 
Fremont  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief, — an  announcement  which  was  re- 
ceived with  immense  cheering,  as  would 
have  been  almost  anything  else,  I  verily 
believe,  at  that  moment  of  high-tide.  It 
was  shouted  across  by  the  pickets  above, 
— a  way  in  which  we  often  receive  news, 
but  not  always  trustworthy. 
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I  CAME  to  America  to  see  and  hear, 
not  to  lecture.  But  when  I  was  invit- 
ed by  the  Boston  "  Fraternity  "  to  lec- 
ture in  their  course,  and  permitted  to 
take  the  relations  between  England  and 
America  as  my  subject,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  the  invitation.  Eng- 
land is  my  country.  To  America,  though 
an  alien  by  birth,  I  am,  as  an  English 
Liberal,  no  alien  in  heart.  I  deeply 
share  the  desire  of  all  my  political  friends 
in  England  and  of  the  leaders  of  my 
party  to  banish  ill-feeling  and  promote 
good  -  will  between  the  two  kindred  na- 
tions. My  heart  would  be  cold,  if  that 
desire  were  not  increased  by  the  wel- 
come which  I  have  met  with  here.  More 
than  once,  when  called  upon  to  speak, 
(a  task  little  suited  to  my  habits  and 
powers,)  I  have  tried  to  make  it  under- 
stood that  the  feelings  of  England  as  a 
nation  towards  you  in  your  great  strug- 
gle had  not  been  truly  represented  by  a 
portion  of  our  press.  Some  of  my  pres- 
ent hearers  may,  perhaps,  have  seen  very 
imperfect  reports  of  those  speeches.  I 
hope  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  with  a 
little  more  clearness  now. 

There  was  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica the  memory  of  ancient  quarrels, 
which  your  national  pride  did  not  suffer 
to  sleep,  and  which  sometimes  galled  a 
haughty  nation  little  patient  of  defeat. 
In  more  recent  times  there  had  been  a 
number  of  disputes,  the  more  angry  be- 
cause they  were  between  brethren.  There 
had  been  disputes  about  boundaries,  in 
which  England  believed  herself  to  have 
been  overreached  by  your  negotiators,  or, 
what  was  still  more  irritating,  to  have 
been  overborne  because  her  main  power 
was  not  here.  There  had  been  disputes 
about  the  Right  of  Search,  in  which  we 
had  to  taste  the  bitterness,  now  not  un- 
known to  you,  of  those  whose  sincerity 
in  a  good  cause  is  doubted,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  perfectly  sincere.  You  had 
alarmed  and  exasperated  us  by  your  Os- 


tend  manifesto  and  your  scheme  for  the 
annexation  of  Cuba.  In  these  discus- 
sions some  of  your  statesmen  had  shown 
towards  us  the  spirit  which  Slaveiy  does 
not  fail  to  engender  in  the  domestic  ty- 
rant; while,  perhaps,  some  of  our  states- 
men had  been  too  ready  to  presume  bad 
intentions  and  anticipate  wrong.  In  our 
war  with  Russia  your  sympathies  had 
been,  as  we  supposed,  strongly  on  the 
Russian  side  ;  and  we— even  those  among 
us  who  least  approved  the  war  —  had 
been  scandalized  at  seeing  the  American 
Republic  in  the  arms  of  a  despotism 
which  had  just  crushed  Hungary,  and 
which  stood  avowed  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  liberty  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
that  war  an  English  envoy  committed 
a  fault  by  being  privy  to  recruiting  in 
your  territories.  The  fault  was  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  the  matter  was  pressed  by 
your  Government  in  a  temper  which  we 
thought  showed  a  desire  to  humiliate,  and 
a  want  of  that  readiness  to  accept  sat- 
isfaction, when  frankly  tendered,  which 
renders  the  reparation  of  an  uninten- 
tional offence  easy  and  painless  between 
men  of  honor.  These  wounds  had  been 
inflamed  by  the  unfriendly  criticism  of 
English  writers,  who  visited  a  new  coun- 
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try  without  the  spirit  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry, and  who  in  collecting  materials 
for  the  amusement  of  their  countrymen 
sometimes  showed  themselves  a  little 
wanting  in  regard  for  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, as  well  as  in  penetration  and  in 
largeness  of  view. 

Yet  beneath  this  outward  estrange- 
ment there  lay  in  the  heart  of  England 
at  least  a  deeper  feeling,  an  appeal  to 
which  was  never  unwelcome,  even  in 
quarters  where  the  love  of  American  in- 
stitutions least  prevailed.  I  will  venture 
to  repeat  some  words  from  a  lecture 
addressed  a  short  time  before  this  war 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  at 
that  time  had  among  its  students  an  Eng- 
lish Prince.  "  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Colonies,"  said  the  lecturer,  speak- 
ing of  your  first  Revolution,  "  was  per- 
haps in  itself  a  gain  to  both  countries.  It 
was  a  gain,  as  it  emancipated  commerce 
and  gave  free  course  to  those  reciprocal 
streams  of  wealth  which  a  restrictive  pol- 
icy had  forbidden  to  flow.  It  was  a  gain, 
as  it  put  an  end  to  an  obsolete  tutelage, 
which  tended  to  prevent  America  from 
learning  betimes  to  walk  alone,  while  it 
gave  England  the  puerile  and  somewhat 
dangerous  pleasure  of  reigning  over  those 
whom  she  did  not  and  could  not  govern, 
but  whom  she  was  tempted  to  harass  and 
insult.  A  source  of  military  strength 
colonies  can  scarcely  be.  You  prevent 
them  from  forming  proper  military  es- 
tablishments of  their  own,  and  you  drag 
them  into  your  quarrels  at  the  price  of 
undertaking  their  defence.  The  inau- 
guration of  free  trade  was  in  fact  the 
renunciation  of  the  only  solid  object  for 
which  our  ancestors  clung  to  an  invidious 
and  perilous  supremacy,  and  exposed  the 
heart  of  England  by  scattering  her  fleet 
and  armies  over  the  globe.  It  was  not 
the  loss  of  the  Colonies,  but  the  quarrel, 
that  was  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the 
greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the 
English  race.  Who  would  not  give  up 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo,  if  only  the  two 
Englands  could  have  parted  from  each 
other  in  kindness  and  in  peace, —  if  our 
statesmen  could  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
say  to  the  Americans  generously  and  at 
the  right  season,  '  You  are  Englishmen, 
like  ourselves ;  be,  for  your  own  happi- 
ness and  for  our  honor,  like  ourselves,  a 
nation '  ?  But  English  statesmen,  with 
all  their  greatness,  have  seldom  known 
how  to  anticipate  necessity ;  too  often  the 
sentence  of  history  on  their  policy  has 
been,  that  it  was  wise,  just,  and  gener- 
ous, but  too  late.  Too  often  have  they 
waited  for  the  teaching  of  disaster.  Time 
will  heal  this,  like  other  wounds.  In  sign- 
ing away  his  own  empire,  George  III. 
did  not  sign  away  the  empire  of  English 
liberty,  of  English  law,  of  English  liter- 
ature, of  English  religion,  of  English 
blood,  or  of  the  English  tongue.  But 
though  the  wound  will  heal, — and  that  it 


may  heal  ought  to  be  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  whole  English  name, — history  can 
never  cancel  the  fatal  page  which  robs 
England  of  half  the  glory  and  half  the 
happiness  of  being  the  mother  of  a  great 
nation."  Such,  I  say,  was  the  language 
addressed  to  Oxford  in  the  full  confidence 
that  it  would  be  well  received. 

And  now  all  these  clouds  seemed  to 
have  fairly  passed  away.  Your  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  and 
representative  of  George  III.,  was  a  per- 
fect pledge  of  reconciliation.  It  showed 
that  beneath  a  surface  of  estrangement 
there  still  remained  the  strong  tie  of 
blood.  Englishmen  who  loved  the  New 
England  as  well  as  the  Old  were  for  the 
moment  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  two 
were  one  again.  And,  believe  me,  joy 
at  this  complete  renewal  of  our  amity 
was  very  deeply  and  widely  felt  in  Eng- 
land. It  spread  far  even  among  the  class- 
es which  have  shown  the  greatest  want 
of  sympathy  for  you  in  the  present  war. 

England  has  diplomatic  connections — 
she  has  sometimes  diplomatic  intrigues — 
with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  For  a 
real  alliance  she  must  look  here.  Strong 
as  is  the  element  of  aristocracy  in  her 
Government,  there  is  that  in  her,  never- 
theless, which  makes  her  cordial  under- 
standings with  military  despotisms  little 
better  than  smothered  hate.  With  you 
she  may  have  a  league  of  the  heart.  We 
are  united  by  blood.  We  are  united  by 
a  common  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  You  may  think  that  English 
freedom  falls  far  short  of  yours.  You 
will  allow  that  it  goes  beyond  any  yet 
attained  by  the  great  European  nations, 
and  that  to  those  nations  it  has  been  and 
still  is  a  light  of  hope.  I  see  it  treated 
with  contempt  here.  It  is  not  treated 
with  contempt  by  Garibaldi.  It  is  not 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  exiles 
from  French  despotism,  who  are  proud 
to  learn  the  English  tongue,  and  who 
find  in  our  land,  as  they  think,  the 
great  asylum  of  the  free.  Let  England 
and  America  quarrel.  Let  your  weight 
be  cast  into  the  scale  against  us,  when 
we  struggle  with  the  great  conspiracy 
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of  absolutist  powers  around  us,  and  the 
hope  of  freedom  in  Europe  would  be  al- 
most quenched.  Hampden  and  Wash- 
inoton  in  arms  against  each  other  !  What 

o  ° 

could  the  Powers  of  Evil  desire  more  ? 
When  Americans  talk  lightly  of  a  war 
with  England,  one  desires  to  ask  them 
what  they  believe  the  effects  of  such 
a  war  would  be  on  their  own  country. 
How  many  more  American  wives  do 
they  wish  to  make  widows  ?  How  many 
more  American  children  do  they  wish  to 
make  orphans  ?  Do  they  deem  it  wise 
to  put  a  still  greater  strain  on  the  al- 
ready groaning  timbers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Do  they  think  that  the  suspension 
of  trade  and  emigration,  with  the  price 
of  labor  rising  and  the  harvests  of  Illi- 
nois excluded  from  their  market,  would 
help  you  to  cope  with  the  financial  diffi- 
culties which  fill  with  anxiety  every  re- 
flecting mind  ?  Do  they  think  that  four 
more  years  of  war -government  would 
render  easy  the  tremendous  work  of  re- 
construction ?  'But  the  interests  of  the 
great  community  of  nations  are  above 
the  private  interests  of  America  or  of 
England.  If  war  were  to  break  out  be- 
tween us,  what  would  become  of  Italy, 
abandoned  without  help  to  her  Austrian 
enemy  and  her  sinister  protector?  What 
would  become  of  the  last  hopes  of  lib- 
erty in  France  ?  What  would  become 
of  the  world  ? 

English  liberties,  imperfect  as  they  may 
be, —  and  as  an  English  Liberal  of  course 
thinks  they  are,  —  are  the  source  from 
which  your  liberties  have  flowed,  though 
the  river  may  be  more  abundant  than  the 
spring.  Being  in  America,  I  am  in  Eng- 
land, —  not  only  because  American  hos- 
pitality makes  me  feel  that  I  am  still  in 
my  own  country,  but  because  our  insti- 
tutions are  fundamentally  the  same.  The 
great  foundations  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, legislative  assemblies,  parlia- 
mentary representation,  personal  liberty, 
self -taxation,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
allegiance  to  the  law  as  a  power  above  in- 
dividual will,  —  all  these  were  establish- 
^d,  not  without  memorable  efforts  and 
memorable  sufferings,  in  the  land  from 


which  the  fathers  of  your  republic  came. 
You  are  living  under  the  Great  Charter, 
the  Petitio.n  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  the  Libel  Act.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  even  yet  taken  from  us  all 
that,  if  a  kindly  feeling  continues  be- 
tween us,  you  may  find  it  desirable  to 
take.  England  by  her  eight  centuries  of 
constitutional  progress  has  done  a  great 
work  for  you,  and  the  two  nations  may 
yet  have  a  great  work  to  do  together  for 
themselves  and  for  the  world.  A  student 
of  history,  knowing  how  the  race  has 
struggled  and  stumbled  onwards  through 
the  ages  until  now,  cannot  believe  in  the 
finality  and  perfection  of  any  set  of  in- 
stitutions, not  even  of  yours.  This  vast 
electioneering  apparatus,  with  its  strange 
machinery  and  discordant  sounds,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  fiud  myself, —  it  may  be, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  is,  better  for  its 
purpose  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before  it ;  but  is  it  the  crowning  effort 
of  mankind  V  If  our  creed — the  Liberal 
creed  —  be  true,  American  institutions 
are  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  Old 
World ;  but  they  are  not  a  miraculous 
leap  into  a  political  millennium.  They 
are  a  momentous  portion  of  that  contin- 
ual onward  effort  of  humanity  which  it  is 
the  highest  duty  of  history  to  trace  ;  but 
they  are  not  its  final  consummation.  Mod- 
el Republic  !  How  many  of  these  models 
has  the  course  of  ages  seen  broken  and 
flung  disdainfully  aside !  You  have  been 
able  to  do  great  things  for  the  world  be- 
cause your  forefathers  did  great  things 
for  you.  The  generation  will  come 
which  in  its  turn  will  inherit  the  fruits 
of  your  efforts,  add  to  them  a  little  of  its 
own,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  its  self-  es- 
teem repay  you  with  ingratitude.  T,he 
time  will  come  when  the  memory  of  the 
Model  Republicans  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  narrow  Parlia- 
mentary Reformers  of  England,  will  ap- 
peal to  history,  not  in  vain,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  injustice  of  posterity,  and  ex- 
tend to  it  the  charities  of  the  past. 

New-comers  among  the  nations,  you 
desire,  like  the  rest,  to  have  a  history. 
You  seek  it  in  Indian  annals,  you  seek  it 
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in  Northern  sagas.  You  fondly  surround 
an  old  windmill  with  the  pomp  of  Scan- 
dinavian antiquity,  in  your  anxiety  to 
fill  up  the  void  of  your  unpeopled  past. 
But  you  have  a  real  and  glorious  his- 
tory, if  you  will  not  reject  it,  —  monu- 
ments genuine  and  majestic,  if  you  will 
acknowledge  them  as  your  own.  Yours 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Plautagenets,— the 
cathedrals  which  enshrined  our  old  relig- 
ion, - —  the  illustrious  hall  in  which  the 
long  line  of  our  great  judges  reared,  by 
their  decisions,  the  fabric  of  our  law,  — 
the  gray  colleges  in  which  our  intellect 
and  science  found  their  earliest  home,  — 
the  graves  where  our  heroes  and  sages 
and  poets  sleep.  It  would  as  ill  become 
you  to  cultivate  narrow  national  memo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  past  as  it  would  to 
cultivate  narrow  national  prejudices  at 
present.  You  have  come  out,  as  from 
other  relics  of  barbarism  which  still  op- 
press Europe,  so  from  the  barbarism  of 
jealous  nationality.  You  are  heirs  to  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Old  World,  and  must 
owe  gratitude  for  a  part  of  your  heritage 
to  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  to  England.  Still,  it  is  from  England 
that  you  are  sprung;  from  her  you 
brought  the  power  of  self-government 
which  was  the  talisman  of  colonization 
and  the  pledge  of  your  empire  here.  She 
it  was,  that,  having  advanced  by  centuries 
of  effort  to  the  front  of  the  Old  World, 
became  worthy  to  give  birth  to  the  New. 
From  England  you  are  sprung;  and  it 
is  because  you  are  Englishmen  that  Eng- 
lish freedom,  not  French  or  Spanish  des- 
potism, is  the  law  of  this  continent. 
From  England  you  are  sprung;  and  if 
the  choice  were  given  you  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  which  would  you 
rather  choose  for  a  mother  ? 

England  bore  you,  and  bore  you  not 
•without  a  mother's  pangs.  For  the  real 
hour  of  your  birth  was  the  English  Rev- 
olution of  the  seventeenth  century,  at 
once  the  saddest  and  the  noblest  period 
of  English  history,  —  the  noblest,  wheth- 
er we  look  to  the  greatness  of  the  prin- 
ciples at  stake,  or  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  actors  who  fill  the  scene.  This  is  not 


the  official  version  of  your  origin.  The 
official  version  makes  you  the  children 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was 
abroad  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
culminated  in  the  French  Revolution. 
But  this  robs  you  of  a  century  and  a  half 
of  antiquity,  and  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  of  greatness.  Since  1783  you 
have  had  a  marvellous  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  of  wealth,  —  things  not  to  be 
spoken  of,  as  cynics  have  spoken  of  them, 
without  thankfulness,  since  the  added  myr- 
iads have  been  happy,  and  the  wealth 
has  flowed  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all.  But 
before  1783  you  had  founded,  under  the 
name  of  an  English  Colony,  a  community 
emancipated  from  feudalism;  you  had 
abolished  here  and  doomed  to  general 
abolition  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  that 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  hereditary 
aristocracy,  primogeniture  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  land.  You  had  established,  though 
under  the  semblance  of  dependence  on 
the  English  crown,  a  virtual  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people.  You  had  created  the 
system  of  common  schools,  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  has  its  only 
safe  foundation.  You  had  proclaimed, 
after  some  misgivings  and  backslidings, 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
released  the  Church  from  her  long  bond- 
age to  the  State.  •  All  this  you  had  achiev- 
ed while  you  still  were,  and  gloried  in 
being,  a  colony  of  England.  You  have 
done  great  things,  since  your  quarrel 
with  George  III.,  for  the  world  as  well 
as  for  yourselves.  But  for  the  world, 
perhaps,  you  had  done  greater  things 
before. 

In  England  the  Revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century  failed.  It  failed,  at 
least,  as  an  attempt  to  establish  social 
equality  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
feudal  past,  with  a  feudal  Europe  to  sup- 
port it,  sat  too  heavy  on  us  to  be  cast  off. 
By  a  convulsive  effort  we  broke  loose, 
for  a  moment,  from  the  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy and  the  hierarchy.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  placed  a  popular  chief  in  power, 
though  Cromwell  was  obliged  by  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  impelled  by  his  own 
ambition,  to  make  himself  a  king.  But 
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when  Cromwell  died  before  his  hour,  all 
was  over  for  many  a  day  with  the  party 
of  religious  freedom  and  of  the  people. 
The  nation  had  gone  a  little  way  out  of 
the  feudal  and  hierarchical  Egypt ;  but  the 
horrors  of  the  unknown  Wilderness,  and 
the  memory  of  the  flesh-pots,  overpowered 
the  hope  of  the  Promised  Land  ;  and  the 
people  returned  to  the  rule  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  priests  amidst  the  bonfires  of  the 
Restoration.  Something  had  been  gain- 
ed. Kings  became  more  careful  how  they 
cut  the  subject's  purse ;  bishops,  how 
they  clipped  the  subject's  ears.  Instead 
of  being  carried  by  Laud  to  Rome,  we  re- 
mained Protestants  after  a  sort,  though 
without  liberty  of  conscience.  Our  Par- 
liament, such  as  it  was,  with  a  narrow 
franchise  and  rotten  boroughs,  retained 
its  rights;  and  in  time  we  secured  the 
independence  of  the  judges  and  the  in- 
.  tegrity  of  an  aristocratic  law.  But  the 
great  attempt  had  miscarried.  English 
society  had  made  a  supreme  effort  to  es- 
cape from  feudalism  and  the  hierarchy 
into  social  justice  and  religious  freedom, 
and  that  effort  had  failed. 

Failed  in  England,  but  succeeded 
here.  The  yoke  which  in  the  mother- 
country  we  had  not  strength  to  throw 
off,  in  the  colony  we  escaped ;  and  here, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Restoration, 
Milton's  vision  proved  true,  and  a  free 
community  was  founded,  though  in  a 
bumble  and  unsuspected  form,  which  de- 
pended on  the  life  of  no  single  chief,  and 
lived  on  when  Cromwell  died.  Milton, 
when  the  night  of  the  Restoration  closed 
on  the  brief  and  stormy  day  of  his  party, 
bated  no  jot  of  hope.  He  was  strong  in 
that  strength  of  conviction  which  assures 
spirits  like  his  of  the  future,  however 
dark  the  present  may  appear.  But, 
could  he  have  beheld  it,  the  morning, 
moving  westward  in  the  track  of  the 
Puritan  emigrants,  had  passed  from  his 
hemisphere  only  to  shine  again  in  this 
with  no  fitful  ray,  but  with  a  steady 
brightness  which  will  one  day  reillumine 
the  feudal  darkness  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Revolution  failed  in  England. 
Yet  in  England  the  party  of  Cromwell 


and  Milton  still  lives.  It  still  lives  ;  and  in 
this  great  crisis  of  your  fortunes,  its  heart 
turns  to  you.  On  your  success  ours  de- 
pends. Now,  as  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  thread  of  our  fate  is  twined 
with  the  thread  of  yours.  An  English 
Liberal  comes  here,  not  only  to  watch 
the  unfolding  of  your  destiny,  but  to  read 
his  own. 

Even  in  the  Revolution  of  1776  Lib- 
eral England  was  on  your  side.  Chatham 
was  your  spokesman,  as  well  as  Patrick 
Henry.  We,  too,  reckon  Washington 
among  our  heroes.  Perhaps  there  may 
have  been  an  excuse  even  for  the  King. 
The  relation  of  dependence  which  you 
as  well  as  he  professed  to  hold  sacred, 
and  which  he  was  bound  to  maintain, 
had  long  become  obsolete.  It  was  time 
to  break  the  cord  which  held  the  child 
to  its  mother ;  and  probably  there  were 
some  on  your  side,  from  the  first,  or  near- 
ly from  the  first,  resolved  to  break  it,  — 
men  instinct  with  the  revolutionary  spir- 
it, and  bent  on  a  Republic.  All  parties 
were  in  a  false  position  ;  and  they  could 
find  no  way  out  of  it  better  than  civil 
war.  Good-will,  not  hatred,  is  the  law 
of  the  world ;  and  seldom  can  history  — 
even  the  history  of  the  conqueror  — 
look  back  on  the  results  of  war  without 
regret.  England,  scarcely  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  her  monarch,  drank  the  cup 
of  shame  and  disaster  to  the  dregs.  That 
war  ruined  the  French  finances,  which 
till  then  might  have  been  retrieved,  past- 
the  hope  of  redemption,  and  precipitat- 
ed the  Revolution  which  hurled  France 
through  anarchy  into  despotism,  and  sent 
Lafayette  to  a  foreign  dungeon,  and  his 
master  to  the  block.  You  came  out  vic- 
torious ;  but,  from  the  violence  of  the 
rupture,  you  took  a  political  bias  not  per- 
haps entirely  for  good ;  and  the  necessity 
of  the  war  blended  you,  under  equivocal 
conditions,  with  other  colonies  of  a  wholly 
different  origin  and  character,  which  then 
"  held  persons  to  service,"  and  are  now 
your  half-  dethroned  tyrant,  the  Slave 
Power.  This  Revolution  will  lead  to  a 
revision  of  many  things,  —  perhaps  to  a 
partial  revision  of  your  history.  Mean- 
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time,  let  me  repeat,  England  counts 
Washington  among  her  heroes. 

And  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land towards  you  in  this  civil  war.  It  is 
of  want  of  sympathy,  if  of  anything,  on 
our  part,  not  of  want  of  interest,  that  you 
have  a  right  to  complain.  Never,  within 
my  memory,  have  the  hearts  of  English- 
men been  so  deeply  moved  by  any  foreign 
struggle  as  by  this  civil  war,  —  not  even, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  by  the  great  Europe- 
an earthquake  of  1848.  I  doubt  whether 
they  were  more  moved  by  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny or  by  our  war  with  Russia.  It  seem- 
ed that  history  had  brought  round  again 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  all  England  throbbed  with  the 
mortal  struggle  waged  between  the  pow- 
ers of  Liberty  and  Slavery  on  their  Ger- 
man battle-field;  for  expectation  can 
scarcely  have  been  more  intense  when 
Gustavus  and  Tilly  were  approaching 
each  other  at  Leipsic  than  it  was  when 
Meade  and  Lee  were  approaching  each 
other  at  Gettysburg.  Severed  from  us 
by  the  Atlantic,  while  other  nations  are 
at  our  door,  you  are  still  nearer  to  us 
than  all  the  world  beside. 

It  is  of  want  of  sympathy,  not  of  want 
of  interest,  that  you  have  to  complain. 
And  the  sympathy  which  has  been  with- 
held is  not  that  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
that  of  certain  classes,  chiefly  of  the  class 
against  whose  political  interest  you  are 
fighting,  and  to  whom  your  victory  brings 
eventual  defeat.  The  real  origin  of  your 
nation  is  the  key  to  the  present  relations 
between  you  and  the  different  parties  in 
England.  This  is  the  old  battle  waged 
again  on  a  new  field.  We  will  not  talk 
too  much  of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Union  are  not  Pu- 
ritans, neither  are  the  planters  Cava- 
liers. But  the  present  civil  war  is  a  vast 
episode  in  the  same  irrepressible  conflict 
between  Aristocracy  and  Democracy ;  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Cavalier  in  England  sym- 
pathize with  your  enemies,  the  heirs  of 
the  Puritan  with  you. 

The  feeling  of  our  aristocracy,  as  of 
all  aristocracies,  is  against  you.  It  does 
not  follow,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  as  a 


body  they  would  desire  or  urge  their 
Government  to  do  you  a  wrong,  what- 
ever spirit  may  be  shown  by  a  few  of 
the  less  honorable  or  more  violent  mem- 
bers of  their  order.  With  all  their  class- 
sentiments,  they  are  Englishmen,  trained 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  English  policy 
and  justice.  But  that  their  feelings  should 
be  against  you  is  not  strange.  You  are 
fighting,  not  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  not  for;  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro,  but  for  Democracy  against  Aris- 
tocracy ;  and  this  fact  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  both  parties  throughout  the 
Old  World.  As  the  champions  of  De- 
mocracy, you  may  claim,  and  you  re- 
ceive, the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  England  and  in  Europe  ;  that  of 
the  Aristocratic  party  you  cannot  claim. 
You  must  bear  it  calmly,  if  the  aristoc- 
racies mourn  over  your  victories  and  tri- 
umph over  your  defeats.  Do  the  friends' 
of  Democracy  conceal  their  joy  when  a 
despotism  or  an  oligarchy  bites  the  dust  ?' 
•  The  members  of  our  aristocracy  bear 
you  no  personal  hatred.  An  American 
going  among  them  even  now  meets  with 
nothing  but  personal  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  your  good-will,  nor 
unconscious  of  the  tie  of  blood.  But  to 
ask  them  entirely  to  forget  their  order 
would  be  too  much.  In  the  success  of 
a  commonwealth  founded  on  social  and 
political  equality  all  aristocracies  must 
read  their  doom.  Not  by  arms,  but  by 
example,  you  are  a  standing  menace  to 
the  existence  of  political  privilege.  And 
the  thread  of  that  existence  is  frail. 
Feudal  antiquity  holds  life  by  a  precari- 
ous tenure  amidst  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  this  modern  world.  It  has 
gone  hard  with  the  aristocracies  through- 
out Europe  of  late  years,  though  the 
French  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the 
Reaction,  may  create  a  mock  nobility 
round  his  upstart  throne.  The  Roman 
aristocracy  was  an  aristocracy  of  arms 
and  law.  The  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  aristocracy  of  arms 
and  in  some  measure  of  law ;  it  served 
the  cause  of  political  progress  in  its  hour 
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and  after  its  kind ;  it  confronted  tyran- 
nical kings  when  the  people  were  as  yet 
too  weak  to  confront  them ;  it  conquer- 
ed at  Runnymede,  as  well  as  at  Hastings. 
But  the  aristocracies  of  modern  Europe 
are  aristocracies  neither  of  arms  nor  of 
law.      They  are   aristocracies  of  social 
and  political  privilege  alone.    They  owe, 
and  are  half  conscious  that  they  owe,  their 
present  existence  only  to  factitious  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  and  to  the  anti- 
quated terrors  of  communities  long  kept  in 
leading-strings  and  afraid  to  walk  alone. 
If  there  were  nothing  but  reason  to  dispel 
them,  these  fears  might  long  retain  their 
sway  over   European  society.     But  the 
example  of  a  great  commonwealth  flour- 
ishing here  without  a  privileged  class, 
and  of  a  popular  sovereignty  combining 
order  with  progress,  tends,  however  re- 
motely, to  break  the  spell.    Therefore,  as 
a  class,  the  English  nobility  cannot  desire 
the  success  of  your  Republic.     Some  of 
the  order  there  are  who  have  hearts  above 
their  coronets,  as  there  are  some  kings 
•who  have  hearts  above  th'eir  crowns,  and 
who  in  this  great  crisis  of  humanity  forget 
that  they  are  noblemen,  and  remember 
that  they  are  men.     But  the  order,  as 
a  whole,  has  been  against  you,  and  has 
swayed  in  the  same   direction   all  who 
were  closely  connected   with  it  or  de- 
pendent on  it.     It  could  not  fail  to  be 
against  you,  if  it  was  for  itself.    Be  char- 
itable to  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion.    It  is  strong,  sometimes  violent,  in 
us  all. 

In  truth,  it  is  rather  against  the  Lib- 
erals of  England  than  against  you  that 
the  feeling  of  our  aristocracy  is  direct- 
ed. Liberal  leaders  have  made  your 
name  odious  by  pointing  to  your  insti- 
tutions as  the  .condemnation  of  our  own. 
They  did  this  too  indiscriminately  per- 
haps, while  in  one  respect  your  insti- 
tutions were  far  below  our  own,  inas- 
much as  you  were  a  slaveholding  na- 
tion. "  Look,"  they  were  always  say- 
ing, "  at  the  Model  Republic,— behold 
its  unbroken  prosperity,  the  harmony 
of  its  people  under  the  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  lightnes-s  of  its  taxa- 


tion,—  behold,  above  all,  its  immunity 
from  war !  "  All  this  is  now  turned  up- 
on us  as  a  taunt ;  but  the  taunt  implies 
rather  a  sense  of  escape  on  the  part  of 
those  who  utter  it  than  malignity,  and 
the  answer  to  it  is  victory. 

What  has. been  said  of  our  territorial 
aristocracy  may  be  said  of  our  commer- 
cial aristocracy,  which  is  fast  blending 
with  the  territorial  into  a  government 
of  wealth.     This  again  is  nothing  new. 
History  can  point  to  more  cases  than  one 
in  which  the  sympathies  of  rich  men  have 
been   regulated   by  their  riches.      The 
Money   Power  has  been   cold  to  your 
cause  throughout  Europe, — perhaps  even 
here.     In  all  countries  great  capitalists 
are  apt  to  desire  that  the  laborer  should 
be  docile  and  contented,  that  popular  ed- 
ucation should  not  be  carried  dangerous- 
ly high,  that  the  right  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  should  be  maintained. 
The  bold  doctrines  of  the  slave-owner  as 
to  "  free  labor  and  free  schools "  may 
not  be  accepted  in  their  full  strength; 
yet  they  touch  a  secret  chord.     But  we 
have  friends  of  the  better  cause  among 
our  P^nglish  capitalists  as  well  as  among 
our  English  peers.     The  names  of  Mr. 
Baring  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley  Potter 
are  not  unknown  here.     The  course  tak- 
en by  such  men  at  this  crisis  is  an  ear- 
nest of  the  essential  unity  of  interest  which 
underlies  all  class -divisions,  — which,  in 
our  onward  progress  towar^the  attain- 
ment of  a  real  community,  will  survive 
all  class -distinctions,  and  terminate  the 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  not 
by  making  the  laborer  the  slave  of  the 
capitalist,  nor  the  capitalist  the  slave  of 
the  laborer,  but  by  establishing  between 
them  mutual  good-will,  founded  on  in- 
telligence and  justice. 

And  let  the  upper  classes  of  England 
have  their  due.  The  Lancashire  opera- 
tives have  been  upon  the  other  side ;  yet 
not  the  less  have  they  received  ready 
and  generous  help  in  their  distress  from 
all  ranks  and  orders  in  the  land. 

It  would  be  most  unworthy  of  a  stu- 
dent of  history  to  preach  vulgar  hatred 
of  an  historic  aristocracy.  The  aristoc- 
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racy  of  England  has  been  great  in  its 
hour,  probably  beneficent,  perhaps  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  of  our  nation, 
and  so  to  the  foundation  of  yours.  Do 
you  wish  for  your  revenge  upon  it  ?  The 
road  to  that  revenge  is  sure.  Succeed 
in  your  great  experiment.  Show  by 
your  example,  by  your  moderation  and 
self-control  through  this  war  and  af- 
ter its  close,  that  it  is  possible  for  com- 
munities, duly  educated,  to  govern  them- 
selves without  the  control  of  an  hereditary 
order.  The  progress  of  opinion  in  Eng- 
land will  in  time  do  the  rest.  War, 
forced  by  you  upon  the  English  nation, 
would  only  strengthen  the  worst  part  of 
the  English  aristocracy  in  the  worst  way, 
by  bringing  our  people  into  collision  with 
a  Democracy,  and  by  giving  the  ascend- 
ancy, as  all  wars  not  carried  on  for  a 
distinct  moral  object  do,  to  military  pas- 
sions over  political  aspirations.  Our  war 
with  the  French  Republic  threw  back 
our  internal  reforms,  which  till  then  had 
been  advancing,  for  a  whole  generation. 
Even  the  pockets  of  our  land -owners 
would  not  suffer,  but  gain,  by  the  war ; 
for  their  rents  would  be  raised  by  the 
exclusion  of  your  corn,  and  the  price  of 
labor  would  be  lowered  by  the  stoppage 
of  emigration.  The  suffering  would  fall, 
as  usual,  on  the  people. 

The  gradual  effect  of  your  example 
may  enable  European  society  finally  to 
emerge  from  feudalism,  in  a  peaceful 
way,  without  violent  revolutions.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  studied  history  must  re- 
gard violent  revolutions  with  abhorrence. 
A  European  Liberal  ought  to  be  less  in- 
clined to  them  than  ever,  when  he  has 
seen  America,  and  received  from  the 
sight,  as  I  think  he  may,  a  complete  as- 
surance of  the  future. ' 

I  have  spoken  of  our  commercial  aris- 
tocracy generally.  Liverpool  demands 
a  word  by  itself.  It  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  Southern  party  in  England :  from 
it  hostile  acts  have  proceeded,  while  from 
other  quarters  there  have  proceeded  only 
hostile  words.  There  are  in  Liverpool 
men  who  do  honor  to  the  name  of  British 
merchant ;  bu-t  the  city  as  a  whole  is  not 


the  one  among  all  our  commercial  cities 
in  which  moral  chivalry  is  most  likely 
to  be  found.  In  Manchester,  cotton-spin- 
ning though  it  be,  there  is  much  that  is 
great, — a  love  of  Art,  displayed  in  public 
exhibitions, —  a  keen  interest  in  great  po- 
litical and  social  questions, — literature, 

—  even  religious  thought, — something  of 
that  high  aspiring  spirit  which  made  com- 
merce noble  in  the  old  English  merchant, 
in  the  Venetian  and  the  Florentine.    In 
Liverpool    trade    reigns   supreme,    and 
its  behests,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  eagerly  obeyed.     And 
the  source  of  this  is  to  be  found,  per- 
haps, partly  in  the  fact  that  Liverpool 
is  an  old  centre  of  the  Slavery  interest 
in  England,  one  of  the  cities  which  have 
been  built  with  the  blood  of  the  slave. 
As  the  great  cotton  port,  it  is  closely 
connected    with  the  planters  by  trade, 

—  perhaps   also  by  many  personal  ties 
and  associations.     It  is  not  so  much  an 
English  city  as  an  offset  and  outpost  of 
the  South,  and  a  counterpart  to  the  off- 
sets and  outposts  of«the  South  in  some 
of  your  great  commercial  cities  here.  No 
doubt,  the  shame  of  Liverpool  Alabamas 
falls  on   England.     England  must  own 
that  she   has  produced  merchants  who 
disgrace  their  calling,  contaminated  by 
intercourse  with  the  slave-owner,  regard- 
less of  the  honor  and  interest  of  their 
country,   ready  to   plunge  two   kindred 
nations  into  a  desolating  war,  if  they  can 
only  secure  the  profits  of  their  own  trade. 
England  must  own  that  she  has  produced 
such  men  ;  but  does  this  disgrace  attach 
to  her  alone  ? 

The  clergy  of  the  State  Church,  like 
the  aristocracy,  have  probably  been  as 
a  body  against  you  in  this  struggle.  In 
their  case  too,  not  hatred  of  America, 
but  the  love  of  their  own  institution,  is  the 
cause.  If  you  are  a  standing  menace  to 
aristocracies,  you  are  equally  a  standing 
menace  to  State  Churches.  A  State 
Church  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
religion  would  fall,  if  it  were  not  support- 
ed by  the  State.  On  this  ground  it  is  that 
the  European  nations  endure  $he  start- 
ling anomalies  of  their  State  Churches, 
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—  the  interference  of  irreligious  poli- 
ticians in  religion,  the  worldliness  of 
ambitious  ecclesiastics,  the  denial  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  denial  of  truth. 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  w.ill  see  the 
canker  of  doubt  slowly  eating  into  faith 
beneath  the  outward  uniformity  of  a  po- 
litical Church,  rather  than  risk  a  change, 
which,  as  they  are  taught  to  believe, 
would  bring  faith  to  a  sudden  end.  But 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  here 
is  overthrowing  this  assumption.  Shall  I 
believe  that  Christianity  deprived  of 
State  support  must  fall,  when  I  see  it 
without  State  support  not  only  standing, 
but  advancing  with  the  settler  into  the 
remotest  West  ?  Will  the  laity  of  Eu- 
rope long  remain  under  their  illusion  in 
face  of  this  great  fact  ?  Already  the 
State  Churches  of  Europe  are  placed 
iff  imminent  peril  by  the  controversies 
which,  since  religipus  life  has  reawaken- 
ed among  us,  rend  them  from  within, 
and  by  their  manifest  inability  to  satis- 
fy the  craving  of  society  for  new  assi^r- 
ance  of  its  faith.  J  cannot  much  blame 
the  High  -  Church  bishop  who  goes  to 
Lord  Palmerston  to  ask  for  intervention 
in  company  with  Lord  Clanricarde  and 
Mr.  Spence.  You  express  surprise  that 
the  son  of  Wilberforce  is  not  with  you ; 
but  Wilberforce  was  not,  like  his  son,  a 
bishop  of  the  State  Church.  Never  in 
the  whole  course  of  history  has  the  old 
order  of  things  yielded  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  new.  .  You  share  tbfe  fate  of 
all  innovators  :  your  innovations  are  not 
received  with  favor  by  the  powers  which 
they  threaten  ultimately  to  sweep  away. 
To  come  from  our  aristocracy  and 
landed  gentry  to  our  middle  class.  We 
subdivide  the  middle  class  into  upper 
and  lower.  The  upper  middle  class,  com- 
prising the  wealthier  tradesmen,  forms  a 
sort  of  minor  aristocracy  in  itself,  with 
a  good  deal  of  aristocratic  feeling  to- 
wards those  beneath  it.  It  is  not  well 
educated,  for  it  will  not  go  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  it  has  few  good  private 
schools  of  its  own ;  consequently,  it  does 
not  think  deeply  on  great  political  ques- 
tions. It  is  at  present  very  wealthy ; 


and  wealth,  as  you  know,  does  not  al- 
ways produce  high  moral  sentiment.  It 
is  not  above  a  desire  to  be  on  the  gen- 
teel side.  It  is  not  free  from  the  worship 
of  Aristocracy.  That  worship  is  rooted 
in  the  lower  part  of  our  common,  na- 
ture. Its  fibres  extend  beyond  the  soil 
of  England,  beyond  the  soil  of  Europe. 
America  has  been  much  belied,  if  she  is 
entirely  free  from  this  evil,  if  there  are 
not  here  also  men  careful  of  class-distinc- 
tions, of  a  place  in  fashionable  society,  of 
factitious  rank  which  parodies  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Old  World.  There  is  in 
the  ,  Anglo  -  Saxon  character  a  strange 
mixture  of  independence  and  servility. 
In  that  long  course  of  concessions  by 
which  your  politicians  strove  —  happily 
for  the  world  and  for  yourselves  they 
strove  in  vain  —  to  conciliate  the  slave- 
owning  aristocracy  of  the  South,  did  not 
something  of  social  servility  mingle  with 
political  fear  ? 

In  the  lower  middle  class  religious 
Non-  Conformity  prevails ;  and  the  Free 
Churches  of  our  Non  -  Conformists  are 
united  by  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  with 
the  Churches  under  the  voluntary  system 
here.  They  are  perfectly  stanch  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  and  so  far  as  this  war 
has  been  a  struggle  against  that  institu- 
tion, it  may,  I  think,  be  confidently  said 
that  the  hearts  of  this  great  section  of 
our  people  have  been  upon  your  side. 
Our  Non- Con  for  mist  ministers  came  for- 
ward, as  you  are  aware,  in  large  numbers, 
to  join  with  the  ministers  of  Protestant 
Churches  on  the  Continent  in  an  Anti- 
Slavery  address  to  your  Government  and 
people. 

And  as  to  the  middle  classes  general- 
ly, upper  or  lower,  I  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  are  wanting  in  good-will 
to  this  country,  much  less  that  they  de- 
sire that  any  calamity  should  befall  it. 
The  journals  which  I  take  to  be  the  chief 
organs  of  the  upper  middle  class,  if  they 
have  not  been  friendly,  have  been  hostile 
not  so  much  to  the  American  people  as 
to  the  war.  And  in  justice  to  all  classes 
of  Englishmen,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  hatred  of  the  war  is  not  hatred  of 
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the  American  people.  No  one  hated  the 
war  at  its  commencement  more  heartily 
than  I  did.  I  hated  it  more  heartily 
than  ever  after  Bull  Run,  -when,  by  the 
accounts  which  reached  England,  the 
character  of  this  nation  seemed  to  have 
completely  broken  down.  I  believed  as 
fully  as  any  one,  that  the  task  which  you 
had  undertaken  was  hopeless,  and  that 
you  were  rushing  on  your  ruin.  I  dread- 
ed the  effect  on  your  Constitution,  fear- 
ing, as  others  did,  that  civil  war  would 
bring  you  to  anarchy,  and  anarchy  to 
military  despotism.  All  historical  prece- 
dents conspired  to  lead  me  to  this  belief. 
I  did  not  know — for  there  was  no  exam-- 
ple  to  teach  me — the  power  of  a  really 
united  people,  the  adamantine  strength 
of  institutions  which  were  truly  free. 
Watching  the  course  of  events  with  an 
open  mind,  and  a  deep  interest,  such  as 
men  at  a  distance  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  feel,  in  the  fortunes  of  this  country,  I 
soon  revised  my  opinion.  Yet,  many 
times  I  desponded,  and  wished  with  all 
my  heart  that  you  would  save  the  Bor- 
der States,  if  you  could,  and  let  the  rest 
go.  Numbers  of  Englishmen, —  English- 
men of  all  classes  and  parties,  —  who 
thought  as  I  did  at  the  outset,  remain 
rooted  in  this  opinion.  They  still  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  is  a  hopeless  war, 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  waste  of 
blood,  subversion  of  your  laws  and  lib- 
erties, and  the  destruction  of  your  own 
prosperity  and  that  of  the  nations  whose 
interests  are  bound  up  with  yours.  This 
belief  they  maintain  with  as  little  of 
ill-feeling  towards  you  as  men  can  have 
towards  those  who-  obstinately  disregard 
their  advice.  And,  after  all,  though  you 
may  have  found  the  wisest  as  well  as 
the  bravest  counsellors  in  your  own 
hearts,  he  need  not  be  your  enemy  who 
somewhat  timidly  counsels  you  against 
civil  war.  Civil  war  is  a  terrible  thing, — 
terrible  in  the  passions  which  it  kindles, 
as  well  as  in  the  blood  which  it  sheds,  — 
terrible  in  its  present  effects,  and  terrible 
in  those  which  it  leaves  behind.  It  can 
be  justified  only  by  the  complete  victory 
of  the  good  cause.  And  Englishmen,  at 


the  commencement  of  this  civil  war,  if 
they  were  wrong  in  thinking  the  victory 
of  the  good  cause  hopeless,  were  not 
wrong  in  thinking  it  remote.  They  were 
not  wrong  .in  thinking  it  far  more  re- 
mote than  you  did.  Years  of  struggle, 
of  fear,  of  agony,  of  desolated  homes, 
have  passed  since  your  statesmen  declared 
that  a  few  months  would  bring  the  Rebel- 
lion to  an  end.  In  justice  to  our  people, 
put  the  question  to  yourselves, — if  at  the 
outset  the  veil  which  hid  the  future  could 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  conflict 
which  really  awaited  you,  with  all  its  vi- 
cissitudes, its  disasters,  its  dangers,  its 
sacrifices,  could  have  been  revealed  to 
your  view,  would  you  have  gone  into 
the  war  ?  To  us,  looking  with  anxious, 
but  less  impassioned  eyes,  the  veil  was 
half  withdrawn,  and  we  shrank  back  from 
the  prospect  which  was  revealed,  it 
was  well  for  the  world,  perhaps,  that  you 
were  blind ;  but  it  was  pardonable  in  us 
to  see. 

We  now  come  to  the  working-men  of 
England,  the  main  body  of  our  people, 
whose  sympathy  you  would  not  the  less 
prize,  and  whom  you  would  not  the  less 
shrink  from  assailing  without  a  cause, 
because  at  present  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  without  political  power,  —  at 
least  of  a  direct  kind.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  opinions  of  our  peasantry,  for  they 
have  none.  Their  thoughts  are  never 
turned  to  a  political  question.  They 
never  reVl  a  newspaper.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
of  which  they  have  barely  enough  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Their 
condition,  in  spite  of  all  the  benevolent 
effort  that  is  abroad  among  us,  is  the 
great  blot  of  our  social  system.  Perhaps, 
if  the  relation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries remains  kindly,  the  door  of  hope 
may  be  opened  to  them  here ;  and  hands 
now  folded  helplessly  in  English  poor- 
houses  may  joyfully  reap  the  harvests 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Assuredly,  they 
bear  you  no  ill-will.  If  they  could  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  this  struggle, 
their  hearts  as  well  as  their  interests 
would  be  upon  your  side.  But  it  is  not 
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in  them,  it  is-  in  the  working-men  of  our 
cities,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  class 
resides.  And  the  sympathy  of  the  work- 
ing-men of  our  cities,  from  the  moment 
when  the  great  issue  between  Free  Labor 
and  Slavery  was  fairly  set  before  them, 
has  been  shown  in  no  doubtful  form. 
They  have  followed  your  wavering  for- 
tunes with  eyes  almost  as  keen  and 
hearts  almost  as  anxious  as  your  own. 
They  have  thronged  the  meetings  held 
by  the  Union  and  Emancipation  Socie- 
ties of  London  and  Manchester  to  pro- 
test before  the  nation  in  favor  of  your 
cause.  Early  in  the  contest  they  filled 
to  overflowing  Exeter  Hall,  the  largest 
place  of  Ejecting  in  London.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  another  immense  meeting  of  them, 
held  by  their  Trades  Unions  in  London, 
where  they  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Bright ;  and  had  you  witnessed  the  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  followed  the  exposition  of  your  case 
by  their  great  orator,  you  would  have 
known  that  you  were  not  without  sym- 
pathy in  England,  —  not  without  sympa- 
thy such  as  those  who  look  rather  to  the 
worth  of  a  friend  than  to  his  rank  may 
most  dearly  prize.  Again  I  was  present 
at  a  great  meeting  called  in  the  Free- 
Trade  Hall  at  Manchester  to  protest 
against  the  attacks  upon  your  commerce, 
and  saw  the  same  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  worldng-men  of  the  North.  But 
Mr.  Ward  Beecher  must  have  brought 
back  with  him  abundant  assurance  of 
the  feelings  of  our  working-men.  Our 
opponents  have  tried  to  rival  us  in  these 
demonstrations.  They  have  tried  with 
great  resources  of  personal  influence  and 
wealth.  But,  in  spite  of  their  person- 
al influence  and  the  distress  caused  by 
the  cotton  famine,  they  have  on  the 
whole  signally  failed.  Their  consolation 
has  been  to  call  the  friends  of  the  Feder- 
al cau.se  obscurities  and  nobodies.  And 
true  it  is  that  the  friends  of  the  Federal 
cause  are  obscurities  and  nobodies.  They 
are  the  untitled  and  undistinguished  mass 
of  the  English  people. 

The  leaders  of  our  working-  men,  the 
popular  chiefs  of  the  day,  the  men  who 


represent  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  masses,  and  whose  names  are  received 
with  ringing  cheers  wherever  the  masses 
are  assembled,  are  Cobden  and  Bright 
And  Cobden  and  Bright  have  not  left 
you  in  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  and 
all  they  represent  are  on  your  side. 

I  need  not  say,  —  for  you  have  shown 
that  you  know  it  well,  —  that,  as  regards 
the  working-men  of  our  cotton-factories, 
this  sympathy  was  an  offering  to  your 
cause  as  costly  as  it  was  sincere.  Your  civ- 
il war  paralyzed  their  industry,  brought 
ruin  into  their  houses,  deprived  them  and 
their  families  not  only  of  bread,  but,  so 
far  as  their  vision  extended,  of  the  hope 
of  bread.  Yet  they  have  not  wavered 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Right.  Your 
slave  -  owning  aristocracy  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  chivalry  was  confined  to 
aristocracies,  and  that  over  the  vulgar 
souls  of  the  common  people  Cotton  must 
be  King.  The  working-man  of  Manches- 
ter, though  he  lives  not  like  a  Southern 
gentleman  by  the  sweat  of  another's 
brow,  but  like  a  plebeian  by  the  sweat  of 
his  own,  has  shown  that  chivalry  is  not 
confined  to  aristocracies,  and  that  even 
over  vulgar  souls  Cotton  is  not  always 
King.  I  heard  one  of  your  statesmen 
the  other  day,  after  speaking  indig- 
nantly of  those  who  had  fitted  out  the 
Alabama,  pray  God  to  bless  the  working- 
men  of  England.  Our  nation,  like  yours, 
is  not  a  single  body  animated  by  the 
same  political  sentiments,  but  a  mixed 
mass  of  contending  interests  and  parties. 
Beware  how  you  fire  into  that  mass,  or 
your  shot  may  strike  a  friend. 

When  England  in  the  mass  is  spoken 
of  as  your  enemy  on  this  occasion,  the 
London  "  Times  "  is  taken  for  the  voice 
of  the  country.  The  "Times"  was  in 
former  days  a  great  popular  organ.  It 
led  vehemently  and  even  violently  the 
struggle  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  In 
that  way  it  made  its  fortune ;  and  hav- 
ing made  its  fortune,  it  takes  part  with 
the  rich.  Its  proprietor  in  those  days 
was  a  man  with  many  faults,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  the  people.  Aristocratic 
society 'disliked  and  excluded  him;  he 
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lived  at  war  with  it  to  the  end.  Affront- 
ed by  the  Whigs,  he  became  in  a  certain 
sense  a  Tory ;  but  he  united  his  Toryism 
with  Chartism,  and  was  sent  to  Parliament 
for  Nottingham  by  Tories  and  Chartists 
combined.  The  opposition  of  his  journal 
to  our  New  Poor-Law  evinced,  though  in 
a  perverse  way,  his  feeling  for  the  people. 
But  his  heir,  the  present  proprietor,  was 
born  in  the  purple.  He  is  a  wealthy 
landed  gentleman.  He  sits  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  constituency  of  landlords.  He 
is  thought  to  have  been  marked  out  for 
a  peerage.  It  is  accusing  him  of  no 
crime  to  suppose,  that,  so  far  as  he  con- 
trols the  "  Times,"  it  takes  the  bias  of 
his  class,  and  that  its  voice,  if  it  speaks 
his  sentiments,  is  not  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  but  of  a  rich  conservative 
squire. 

The  editor  is  distinct  from  the  pro- 
prietor, but  his  connections  are  perhaps 
still  more  aristocratic.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  among  us  of  late  about  his 
position.  Before  his  time  our  journal- 
ism was  not  only  anonymous,  but  imper- 
sonal. The  journalist  wore  the  mask 
not  only  to  those  whom  he  criticized, 
but  to  all  the  world.  The  present  editor 
of  the  "  Times  "  wears  the  mask  to  the 
objects  of  his  criticism,  but  drops  it,  as 
has  been  remarked  in  Parliament,  in  "  the 
gilded  saloons"  of  rank  and  power.  Not 
content  to  remain  in  the  privacy  which 
protected  the  independence  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  has  come  forth  in  his  own 
person  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  great 
world.  That  homage  has  been  paid  in 
no  stinted  measure,  and,  as  the  Brit- 
ish public  has  been  apprised  in  rather 
a  startling  manner,  with  a  somewhat 
intoxicating  effect.  The  lords  of  the 
Money  Power,  the  thrones  and  domin- 
ions of  Usury,  have  shown  themselves  as 
assiduous  as  ministers  and  peers  ;  and 
these  potentates  happen,  like  the  aristoc- 
racy, to  be  unfriendly  to  your  cause.  Ca- 
ressed by  peers  and  millionnaires,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Times  "  could  hardly  fail  to 
express  the  feelings  of  peers  and  million- 
naires towards  a  Republic  in  distress.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  think  that  he  has 


rather  overacted  his  part.  English  peers, 
after  all,  are  English  gentlemen  ;  and  no 
English  gentleman  would  deliberately 
sanction  the  torrent  of  calumny  and  in- 
sult which  the  "  Times  "  has  poured  upon 
this  nation.  There  are  penalties  for  com- 
mon offenders  :  there  are  none  for  those 
who  scatter  firebrands  among  nations. 
But  the  "  Times  "  will  not  come  off  un- 
scathed. It  must  veer  with  victory.  And 
its  readers  will  be  not  only  prejudiced,  but 
idiotic,  if  it  does  not  in  the  process  leave 
the  last  remnant  of  its  authority  behind. 

Two  things  will  suffice  to  mark  the 
real  political  position  of  the  "Times." 
You  saw  that  a  personal  controversy  was 
going  on  the  other  day  between  its  edi- 
tor and  Mr.  Cobden.  That  controversy 
arose  out  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Bright,  obliquely  impugning  the  aristo- 
cratic law  of  inheritance,  which  is  fast 
accumulating  the  land  of  England  in  a 
few  hands,  and  disinheriting  the  English 
people  of  the  English  soil.  For  this 
offence  Mr.  Bright  was  assailed  by  the 
"  Times  "  with  calumnies  so  outrageous 
that  Mr.  Cobden  could  not  help  spring- 
ing forward  to  vindicate  his  friend.  The 
institution  which  the  "  Times  "  so  fierce- 
ly defended  on  this  occasion  against  a 
look  which  threatened  it  with  alteration 
is  vital  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  is  not  vital  or  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  English  nation.  Again, 
the  "  Times  "  hates  Garibaldi ;  and  its 
hatred,  generally  half  'smothered,  broke 
out  in  a  loud  cry  of  exultation  when 
the  hero  fell,  as  it  hoped  forever,  at 
Aspromonte.  But  the  English  people 
idolize  Garibaldi,  and  receive  him  with 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  unexampled  in  fer- 
vor. The  English  people  love  Garibaldi, 
and  Garibaldi's  name  is  equally  dear  to 
all  American  hearts.  Is  not  this  —  let 
me  ask  in  passing  —  a  proof  that  there  is 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  after  all,  between 
the  English  people  and  you,  and  that, 
if  as  a  nation  we  are  divided  from  you, 
it  is  not  by  a  radical  estrangement,  but 
by  some  cloud  of  error  which  will  in  time 
pass  away  ? 

The  wealth  of  the  "  Times,"  the  high 
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position  which  it  has  held  since  the  period 
when  it  was  the  great  Liberal  journal, 
the  clever  writing  and  the  early  intel- 
ligence which  its  money  and  its  secret 
connections  with  public  men  enable  it 
to  command,  give  it  a  circulation  and 
an  influence  beyond  the  class  whose  in- 
terests it  represents.  But  it  has  been 
thrust  from  a  large  part  of  its  dominion 
by  the  cheap  London  and  local  press.  It 
is  exceeded  in  circulation  more  than  two- 
fold by  the  London  "  Telegraph,"  a 
journal  which,  though  it  has  been  against 
the  war,  has,  I  think,  by  no  means  shown 
in  its  leading  articles  the  same  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  American  people.  The 
London  "  Star,"  which  is  strongly  Fed- 
eral, is  also  a  journal  of  wide  circula- 
tion. The  "Daily  News"  is  a  high- 
priced  paper,  circulating  among  the  same 
class  as  the  "Times";  its  circulation  is 
comparatively  small,  but  it  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  journal,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  prosperous.  The  Manches- 
ter "  Examiner  and  Times,"  again,  —  a 
great  local  paper  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land,— nearly  equals  the  London  "  Times  " 
in  circulation,  and  is  favorable  to  your 
cause.  I  live  under  the  dominion  of  the 
London  "  Times,"  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
it  is  a  great  power  of  evil.  It  will  be  a 
great  power  of  evil  indeed,  if  it  succeeds 
in  producing  a  fatal  estrangement  be- 
tween two  kindred  nations.  But  no  one 
who  knows  England,  especially  the  north- 
ern part  of  England,  in  which  Liberalism 
prevails,  would  imagine  the  voice  of  the 
"  Times  "  to  be  that  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  the  writers  of 
England  it  would  be  rash  to  speak  in 

O  •*• 

general  terms.  Stuart  Mill  and  Cairns 
have  supported  your  cause  as  heartily 
aa  Cobden  and  Bright.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  political  or  economical  writer 
of  equal  eminence  has  taken  the  other 
side.  The  leading  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals have  exhibited,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  very  various  shades  of  opinion  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  known  or- 
gans of  violent  Toryism,  they  have  cer- 
tainly not  breathed  hatred  of  this  nation. 
VOL.  XIV.  49 


In  those  which  specially  represent  our 
rising  intellect,  the  intellect  which  will 
probably  govern  us  ten  years  hence,  I 
should  say  the  preponderance  of  the  writ- 
ing had  been  on  the  Federal  side.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford  the  sympathies 
of  the  High  -  Church  clergy  and  of  the 
young  Tory  gentry  are  with  the  South  ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Northern  sen- 
timent among  the  young  fellows  of  our 
more  liberal  colleges,  and  generally  in 
the  more  active  minds.  At  the  Univer- 
sity Debating  Club,  when  the  question 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was 
debated,  the  vote,  though  I  believe  in  a 
thin  house,  was  in  favor  of  the  North. 
Four  Professors  are  members  of  the  Un- 
ion and  Emancipation  Society.  And  if 
intellect  generally  has  been  somewhat 
coldly  critical,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has 
departed  from  its  true  function.  I  am 
conscious  myself  that  I  may  be  somewhat 
under  the  dominion  of  my  feelings,  that 
I  may  be  even  something  of  a  fanatic 
in  this  matter.  There  may  be  evil  as 
well  as  good  in  the  cause  which,  as  the 
good  preponderates,  claims  and  receives 
the  allegiance  of  my  heart  In  that  case, 
intellect,  in  pointing  out  the  evil,  only 
does  its  duty. 

One  English  writer  has  certainly  rais- 
ed his  voice  against  you  with  character- 
istic vehemence  and  rudeness.  As  an  his- 
torical painter  and  a,  humorist  Carlyle 
has  scarcely  an  equal :  a  new"  intellectu- 
al region  seemed  to  open  to  me  when  I 
read  his  "  French  Resolution."  But  his 
philosophy,  in  its  essential  principle,  is 
false.  He  teaches  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  fools,— that  the  hero  alone  is 
wise,— that  the  hero,  therefore,  is  the  des- 
tined master  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that 
their  only  salvation  lies  in  blind  submis- 
sion to  his  rule,  —  and  this  without  dis- 
tinction of  time  or  circumstance,  in  the 
most  advanced  as  well  as  in  the  most 
primitive  ages  of  the  world.  The  hero- 
despot  can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  a  king, 
with  scarcely  even  a -God  above  him; 
and  if  the  moral  law  happens  to  come  in- 
to collision  with  his  actions,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  moral  law.  On  this  theory. 
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a  Commonwealth  such  as  yours  ought 
not  to  exist ;  and  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, if,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  the  great  cyn- 
ic grasps  his  club  and  knocks  your  cause 
on  the  head,  as  he  thinks,  with  a  single 
blow.  Here  is  the  end  of  an  unsound, 
though  brilliant  theory, — a  theory  which 
had  always  latent  in  it  the  worship  of 
force  and  fraud,  and  which  has  now  dis- 
played its  tendency  at  once  in  the  por- 
tentous defence  of  the  robber-policy  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  in  the  porten- 
tous defence  of  the  Slave  Power.  An 
opposite  theory  of  human  society  is,  in 
fact,  finding  its  confirmation  in  these 
events,  —  that  which  tells  us  that  we  all 
have  need  of  each  other,  and  that  the  goal 
towards  which  society  actually  moves  is 
not  an  heroic  despotism,  but  a  real  com- 
munity, in  which  each  member  shall  con- 
tribute his  gifts  and  faculties  to  the  com- 
mon store,  and  the  common  government 
s'hall  become  the  work  of  all.  For,  if  the 
victory  in  this  struggle  has  been  won,  it 
has  been  won,  not  by  a  man,  but  by  the 
nation  ;  and  that  it  has  been  won  not  by 
a  man,  but  by  the  nation,  is  your  glory 
and  the  pledge  of  your  salvation.  We 
have  called  for  a  Cromwell,  and  he  has 
not  come ;  he  has  not  come,  partly  be- 
cause Cromwells  are  scarce,  partly,  per- 
haps, because  the  personal  Cromwell  be- 
longed to  a  different  age,  and  the  Crom- 
well of  this  age  is  an  intelligent,  resolute, 
and  united  people. 

I  might  mention  other  eccentricities  of 
opinion  quite  distinct  from  the  general 
temper  of  the  English  nation,  such  as  that 
of  the  ultra-scientific  school,  which  thinks 
it  unscientific  philanthropy  to  ascribe  the 
attributes  of  humanity  to  the  negro,  — 
a  school  some  of  the  more  rampant  ab- 
surdities of  which  had,  just  before  I  left 
England,  called  down  the  rebuke  of  real 
science  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Huxley. 
And  I  might  note,  if  the  time  would  al- 
low, many  fluctuations  and  oscillations 
•which  have  taken  place  among  our  or- 
gans of  opinion  as  the  struggle  went 
on.  But  I  must  say  on  the  whole,  both 
with  reference  to  our  different  classes 
and  with  reference  to  our  literature,  that, 


considering  the  complexity  of  the  case, 
the  distance  from  which  our  people  view- 
ed it,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  under- 
gone since  the  war  broke  out,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  room  for  disappoint- 
ment as  to  the  sympathies  of  our  people. 
Parties  have  been  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion much  as  they  are  on  great  questions 
among  ourselves,  and  much  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  this  long 
strife  began.  The  England  of  Charles 
and  Laud  has  been  against  you  :  the  Eng- 
land of  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell 
has  in  the  main  been  on  your  side. 

I  say  there  has  not  been  much  ground 
for  disappointment :  I  do  not  say  there 
has  been  none.  England  at  present  is 
not  in  her  noblest  mood.  She  is  labor- 
ing under  a  reaction  which  extends  over 
France  and  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
which  furnishes  the  key  at  this  moment 
to  the  state  of  European  affairs.  This 
movement,  like  all  great  movements,  re- 
actionary or  progressive,  is  complex  in 
its  nature.  In  the  political  sphere  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  lassitude  and  despond- 
ency which,  as  usual,  have  ensued  after 
great  political  efforts,  such  as  were  made 
by  the  Continental  nations  in  the  abor- 
tive revolutions  of  1848,  and  by  Eng- 
land in  a  less  degree  in  the  struggle  for 
Parliamentary  Reform.  In  the  religious 
sphere  it  presents  itself  in  an  analogous 
shape  :  there,  lassitude  and  despondency 
have  succeeded  to  the  efforts  of  the  relig- 
ious intellect  to  escape  from  the  decay- 
ing creeds  of  the  old  State  Churches  and 
push  forward  to  a  more  enduring  faith  ; 
and  the  priest  as  well  as  the  despot  has 
for  a  moment  resumed  his  sway — though 
not  his  uncontested  sway  — over  our  wea- 
riness and  our  fears.  The  moral  senti- 
ment, after  high  tension,  has  undergone 
a  corresponding  relaxation.  All  liberal 
measures  are  for  the  time  at  a  discount. 
The  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Church- 
Rates,  once  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  large  majorities,  is  now  lost. 
The  nominal  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
themselves  have  let  their  principles  fall 
into  abeyance,  and  almost  coalesced  with 
their  Tory  opponents.  The  Whig  nobles 
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who  carried  the  Reform  Bill  have  owned 
once  more  the  bias  of  their  order,  and  be- 
come determined,  though  covert,  enemies 
of  Reform.  The  ancient  altars  are  sought 
again  for  the  sake  of  peace  by  fainting 
spirits  and  perplexed  minds  ;  and  again, 
as  after  our  Reformation,  as  after  our 
great  Revolution,  we  see  a  number  of 
conversions  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  strange  physical  super- 
stitions, such  as  mesmerism  and  spirit- 
rapping,  have  crept,  like  astrology  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire,  into  the  void 
left  by  religious  faith.  Wealth  has  been 
pouring  into  England,  and  luxury  with 
wealth.  Our  public  journals  proclaim, 
as  you  may  perhaps  have  seen,  that  the 
society  of  our  capital  is  unusually  corrupt. 
The  comic  as  well  as  the  serious  signs 
of  the  reaction  appear  everywhere.  A 
tone  of  affected  cynicism  pervades  a  por- 
tion of  our  high  intellect ;  and  a  pretend- 
ed passion  for  prize  -  fighting  shows  that 
men  of  culture  are  weary  of  civilization, 
and  wish  to  go  back  to  barbarism  for 
a  while.  The  present  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  England  is  not  only  the  con- 
federate, but  the  counterpart,  of  the  head 
of  the  French  Empire ;  and  the  rule  of 
each  denotes  the  .temporary  ascendancy 
of  the  same  class  of  motives  in  their  re- 
spective nations.  An  English  Liberal  is 
tempted  to  despond,  when  he  compares 
the  public  life  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Pym  and  Hampden  with  our  public 
life  now.  But  there  is  greatness  still  in 
the  heart  of  the  English  nation. 

And  you,  too,  have  you  net  known  in 
the  course  of  your  history  a  slack-tide  of 
faith,  a  less  aspiring  hour  ?  Have  not 
you,  too,  known  a  temporary  ascendancy 
of  material  over  spiritual  interests,  a  low- 
ering of  the  moral  tone,  a  readiness,  for 
the  sake  of  ease  and  peace  and  secure  en- 
joyment, to  compromise  with  evil  ?  Have 
not  you,  too,  felt  the  tyranny  of  wealth, 
putting  the  higher  motives  for 'a  moment 
under  its  feet  ?  What  else  has  brought 
these  calamities  upon  you  ?  What  else 
bowed  your  necks  to  the  yoke  which  you 
are  now  breaking  at  so  great  a  cost  ? 
Often  and  long  in  the  life  of  every  na- 


tion, though  the  tide  is  still  advancing, 
the  wave  recedes.  Often  and  long  the 
fears  of  man  overcome  his  hopes  ;  but  in 
the  end  the  hopes  of  man  overcome  his 
fears.  Your  regeneration,  when  it  is 
achieved,  will  set  forward  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  European  nations.  It  is  the 
function  which  all  nations,  which  all  men, 
in  their  wavering  progress  towards  per- 
fection, perform  in  turn  for  each  other. 

This  temporary  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone  in  English  society  has  extended  to 
the  question  of  Slavery.  It  has  deaden- 
ed our  feelings  on  that  subject,  though 
I  hope  without  shaking  our  principles. 
You  ask  whether  England  can  have 
been  sincere  in  her  enmity  to  Slavery, 
when  she  refuses  sympathy  to  you  in  your 
struggle  with  the  Slave  Power.  Talley- 
rand, cynic  as  he  was,  knew  that  she 
was  sincere,  though  he  said  that  not  a 
man  in  France  thought  *so  but  himself. 
She  redeemed  her  own  slaves  with  a 
great  price.  She  sacrificed  her  West- 
Indian  interest.  She  counts  that  achieve- 
ment higher  than  her  victories.  She 
spends  annually  much  money  and  many 
lives  and  risks  much  enmity  in  her  cru- 
sade against  the  slave-trade.  When 
your  Southern  statesmen  have  tried  to 
tamper  with  her,  they,  have  found  her 
true.  If  they  had  bid  us  choose  between 
a  concession  to  their  designs  and  war,  all 
aristocratic  as  we  are,  we  should  have 
chosen  war.  Every  Englishman  who 
takes  the  Southern  side  is  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  preface  his  advocacy 
with  a  disclaimer  of  all  sympathy  with 
Slavery.  The  agent  of  the  slave-owners 
in  England,  Mr.  Spence,  pleads  their 
cause  to  the  English  people  on  the 
ground  of  gradual  emancipation.  Once 
the  "  Times "  ventured  to  speak  in  de- 
fence of  Slavery,  and  the  attempt  was 
never  made  again.  The  principle,  I  say, 
holds  firm  among  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
but  on  this,  as  on  other  moral  questions, 
we  are  not  in  our  noblest  mood. 

In  justice  to  my  country,  however,  let 
me  remind  you  that  you  did  not  —  per- 
haps you  could  not  —  set  the  issue  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Slavery  plainly  before 
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us  at  the  outset ;  you  did  not  —  perhaps 
you  could  not— set  it  plainly  before  your- 
selves. With  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle your  convictions  have  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  fetters  of  legal  restriction 
have  been  smitten  off  by  the  hammer  of 
war.  But  your  rulers  began  with  dis- 
claimers of  Anti-Slavery  designs.  You 
cannot  be  surprised,  if  our  people  took 
your  rulers  at  their  word,  or  if,  notwith- 
standing your  change, —  a  change  which 
they  imagined  to  be  wrought  merely  by 
expediency, — they  retained  their  first  im- 
pression as  to  the  object  of  the  war,  an 
impression  which  the  advocates  of  the 
South  used  every  art  to  perpetuate  in 
their  minds.  That  the  opponents  of  Sla- 
very in  England  should  desire  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  with  Slavery,  and  with 
Slavery  strengthened,  as  they  expected  it 
would  be,  by  new  concessions,  was  what 
you  could  not  reasonably  expect.  And 
remember  —  I  say  it  not  with  any  desire 
to  trench  on  American  politics  or  to  pass 
judgment  on  American  parties — that  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  with  Slavery  is 
what  a  large  section  of  your  people,  and 
one  of  the  candidates  for  your  Presiden- 
cy, are  in  fact  ready  to  embrace  now. 

Had  you  been  able  to  say  plainly  at 
the  outset  that  you  were  fighting  against 
Slavery,  the  English  people  would  scarce- 
ly have  given  ear  to  the  cunning  fiction 
of  Mr.  Spence.  It  would  scarcely  have 
been  brought  to  believe  that  this  great 
contest  was  only  about  a  Tariff.  It  would 
have  seen  that  the  Southern  planter,  if 
he  was  a  Free-Trader,  was  a  Free-Trader 
not  from  enlightenment,  but  because  from 
the  degradation  of  labor  in  his  dominions 
he  had  no  manufactures  to  support ;  and 
that  he  was  in  fact  a  protectionist  of  his 
only  home  production  which  feared  com- 
petition,—the  home-bred  slave.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Speace's  book  called  the  most 
successful  lie  in  history.  Very  success- 
ful it  certainly  was,  and  its  influence  in 
misleading  England  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  was  written  with  great  skill, 
and  it  came  out  just  at  the  right  time, 
before  people  had  formed  their  opinions, 
.and  when  they  were  glad  to  have  a  theory 


presented  to  their  minds.  But  its  success 
would  have  been  short-lived,  had  it  not 
received  what  seemed  authoritative  con- 
firmation from  the  language  of  statesmen 
here. 

I  might  mention  many  other  things 
which  have  influenced  opinion  in  the 
wrong  way  :  the  admiration  felt  by  our 
people,  and,  to  your  honor,  equally  felt 
by  you,  for  the  valor  and  self-devotion 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  South- 
erners, and  which,  when  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  law,  will  entitle  them  to  be 
the  fellow-citizens  of  freemen ;  a  care- 
less, but  not  ungenerous,  sympathy  for 
that  which,  by  men  ignorant  of  the  tre- 
mendous strength  of  a  Slave  Power,  was 
taken  to  be  the  weaker  side ;  the  doubt 
really,  and,  considering  the  conflict  of 
opinion  here,  not  unpardonably,  enter- 
tained as  to  the  question  of  State  Sover- 
eignty and  the  right  of  Secession.  All 
these  motives,  though  they  operate  against 
your  cause,  are  different  from  hatred  of 
you.  But  there  are  two  points  to  which 
in  justice  to  my  country  I  must  especial- 
ly call  attention. 

The  first  is  this,  —  that  you  have  not 
yourselves  been  of  one  mind  in  this  mat- 
ter, nor  has  the  voice  of  your  own  peo- 
ple been  unanimous.  No  English  speak- 
er or  journal  has  denounced  the  war  or 
reviled  the  conduct  of  your  Government 
more  bitterly  than  a  portion  of  American 
politicians  and  a  section  of  the  American 
press.  The  worst  things  said  in  Eng- 
land of  your  statesmen,  of  your  generals, 
of  your  armies,  of  your  contractors,  of 
your  social  state  and  character  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  been  but  the  echo  of  things 
which  have  been  said  here.  If  the  New- 
York  correspondents  of  some  English 
journals  have  been  virulent  and  calum- 
nious, their  virulence  and  their  calumnies 
have  been  drawn,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
the  American  circles  in  which  they  have 
lived.  No  slanders  poured  by  English 
icrnorance  or  malevolence  on  American 

o 

society  have  been  so  foul  as  those  which 
came  from  a  renegade  American  writing 
in  one  of  our  Tory  journals  under  the 
name  of  "  Manhattan."  No  lamentations 
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over  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  destruction  of  personal  liberty 
have  been  louder  than  those  of  your  own 
Opposition.  The  chief  enemies  of  your 
honor  have  been  those  of  your  own  house- 
hold. The  crime  of  a  great  mass  of  our 
people  against  you  has,  in  fact,  consisted 
in  believing  statements  about  America 
made  by  men  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Americans,  and  did  not  know  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  the  cause  of  their  country.  I 
have  seen  your  soldiers  described  in  an 
extract  from  one  of  your  own  journals 
as  jail-birds,  vagabonds,  and  foreigners. 
I  have  seen  your  President  accused  of 
wishing  to  provoke  riots  in  New  York 
that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  exer- 
cising military  power.  I  have  seen  him 
accused  of  sending  to  the  front,  to  be 
thinned,  a  regiment  which  was  likely  to 
vote  against  him.  I  have  seen  him  ac- 
cused of  decoying  his  political  opponents 
into  forging  soldiers'  votes  in  order  to  dis- 
credit them.  What  could  the  u  Times  " 
itself  say  more  ? 

The  second  point  is  this.  Some  of  your 
journals  did  their  best  to  prevent  our 
people  from  desiring  your  success  by  de- 
claring that  your  success  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  aggression  on  us.  The  drum, 
like  strong  wine,  is  apt  to  get  into  weak 
heads,  especially  when  they  are  unac- 
customed to  the  sound.  An  English- 
man coming  among  you  is  soon  assured 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  attack  Cana- 
da. Apart  from  considerations  of  mo- 
rality and  honor,  he  finds  every  man  of 
sense  here  aware  that  extent  of  terri- 
tory is  your  danger,  if  you  wish  to  be 
one  nation, — and  further,  that  freedom 
of  development,  and  not  procrustean 
centralization,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
New  as  well  as  for  the  Old  World.  But 
the  mass  of  our  people  have  not  been 
among  you  ;  nor  do  they  know  that  the 
hot  words  sedulously  repeated  to  them 
by  our  Southern  press  are  not  authen- 
tic expressions  of  your  designs.  They 
are  doubly  mistaken,  —  mistaken  both 
in  thinking  that  you  wish  to  seize  Can- 
ada, and  in  thinking  that  a  division  of 
the  Union  into  two  hostile  nations,  which 


would  compel  you  to  keep  a  standing 
army,  would  render  you  less  dangerous 
to  your  neighbors.  But  your  own  dem- 
agogues are  the  authors  of  the  error ; 
and  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Ostend 
manifesto  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 
I  am  an  adherent  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, if  it  means,  as  it  did  on  the  lips  of 
Canning,  that  the  reactionary  influence 
of  the  old  European  Governments  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  mar  the  hopes  of  man 
in  the  New  World  ;  but  if  it  means  vio- 
lence, every  one  must  be  against  it  who 
respects  the  rights  of  nations.  When 
you  contrast  the  feelings  of  England  to- 
wards you  with  those  of  other  nations, 
Italy  for  example,  you  must  remember 
that  Italy  has  no  Canada.  I  hope  Can- 
ada will  soon  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  mis- 
trust between  us.  The  political  domin- 
ion of  England  over  it,  since  it  has  had 
a  free  constitution  of  its  own,  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  thread.  It  is  as  ripe  to 
be  a  nation  as  these  Colonies  were  on 
the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution. 
As  a  dependency,  it  is  of  no  solid  value 
to  England  since  she  has  ceased  to  en- 
gross the  Colonial  trade.  It  distracts 
her  forces,  and  prevents  her  from  acting 
with  her  full  weight  in  the  affairs  of  her 
own  quarter  of  the  world.  It  belongs 
in  every  sense  to  America,  not  to  Eu- 
rope; and  its  peculiar  institutions — its 
extended  suffrage,  its  freedom  from  the 
hereditary  principle,  its  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  religion,  its  common  schools  — 
are  opposed  to  those  of  England,  and 
identical  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
States.  All  this  the  English  nation  is 
beginning  to  feel ;  and  it  has  tried  in 
the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands  the  poli- 
cy of  moderation,  and  found  that  it  rais- 
es, instead  of  lowering,  our  solid  reputa- 
tioq  and  our  real  power.  The  confed- 
eration which  is  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion between  the  North-American  Colo- 
nies tends  manifestly  to  a  further  change ; 
it  tends  to  a  further  change  all  the  more 
manifestly  because  such  a  tendency  is 
anxiously  disclaimed.  Yes,  Canada  will 
soon  cease  to  trouble  and  divide  us. 
But  while  it  is  England's,  it  is  England's ; 
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and  to  threaten  her  with  an  attack  on 
it  is  to  threaten  a  proud  nation  with  out- 
rage and  an  assault  upon  its  honor. 

Finally,  if  our  people  have  miscon- 
strued your  acts,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
make  due  allowance  for  our  ignorance, — 
an  ignorance  which,  in  many  cases,  is  as 
dark  as  night,  but  which  the  progress  of 
events  here  begins  gloriously  to  dispel. 
We  are  not  such  a  nation  of  travellers 
as  you  are,  and  scarcely  one  English- 
man has  seen  America  for  a  hundred 
Americans  that  have  seen  England. 
"  Why .  does  not  Beauregard  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  Lee  ?  "  said  a  highly  educat- 
ed Englishman  to  an  American  in  Eng- 
land. "  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  the 
distance  is  as  great  as  it  is  from  Rome 
to  Paris."  .  If  these  three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  that  lie  between  us  could  be  re- 
moved for  a  few  days,  and  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  speak 
their  minds  to  each  other,  there  would 
be  an  end,  I  believe,  of  all  these  fears. 
When  an  Englishman  and  an  American 
meet,  in  this  country  or  in  England,  they 
are  friends,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
passed ;  why  not  the  two  nations  ? 

I  have  not  presumed,  and  shall  not 
presume,  to  touch  on  any  question  that 
has  arisen  or  may  arise  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  my  country  and 
the  Executive  Government  of  yours. 
In  England,  Liberals  have  not  failed 
to  plead  for  justice  to  you,  and,  as  we 
thought,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  English  honor.  But  I  will 
venture  to  make,  in  conclusion,  one  or 
two  brief  remarks  as  to  the  general  tem- 
per in  which  these  questions  should  be 
viewed. 

In  the  first  place,  when  great  and  ter- 
rible issues  hang  upon  our  acts,  per- 
haps upon  our  words,  let  us  control  our 
fancies  and  distinguish  realities  from  fic- 
tions. There  hangs  over  every  great 
struggle,  and  especially  over  every  civil 
war,  a  hot  and  hazy  atmosphere  of  ex- 
cited feeling  which  is  too  apt  to  distort 
all  objects  to  the  view.  In  the  French 
Revolution,  men  were  suspected  of  be- 


ing objects  of  suspicion,  and  sent  to  the 
guillotine  for  that  offence.  The  same 
feverish  and  delirious  fancies  prevailed 
as  to  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  All 
the  most  natural  effects  of  a  violent  rev- 
olution—  the  depreciation  of  the  assig- 
nats,  the  disturbance  of  trade,  the  con- 
sequent scarcity  of  food  —  were  ascrib- 
ed by  frantic  rhetoricians  to  the  guin- 
eas of  Pitt,  whose  very  limited  amount 
of  secret-service  money  was  quite  inad- 
equate to  the  performance  of  such  won- 
ders. When  a  foreign  nation  has  given 
offence,  it  is  turned  by  popular  imagina- 
tion into  a  fiend,  and  its  fiendish  influ- 
ence is  traced  with  appalling  clearness 
in  every  natural  accident  that  occurs.  I 
have  heard  England  aecused  of  having 
built  the  Chicago  Wigwam,  with  the 
building  of  which  she  had  as  much  to 
do  as  with  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyr- 
amid. I  have  heard  it  insinuated  that 
her  policy  was  governed  by  her  share 
in  the  Confederate  Cotton-Loan.  The 
Confederate  Cotton  -  Loan  is,  I  believe, 
four  millions  and  a  half.  There  is  an 
English  nobleman  whose  estates  are  re- 
puted to  be  worth  a  larger  sum.  "  She 
is  very  great,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"  that  odious  England."  Odious  she  may 
be,  but  she  is  great,  —  too  great  to  be 
bribed  to  baseness  by  a  paltry  fee. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  distinguish 
hostile  acts,  of  which  an  account  must  of 
course  be  demanded,  from  mere  words, 
which  great  nations,  secure  of  their  great- 
ness, may  afford  to  let  pass.  Your  Presi- 
dent knows  the  virtue  of  silence;  but 
silence  is  so  little  the  system  on  either 
side  of  the  water,  that  in  the  general  flux 
of  rhetoric  some  rash  things  are  sure  to 
be  said.  One  of  our  statesmen,  while 
starring  it  in  the  Provinces,  carelessly 
throws  out  the  expression  that  Jeff  Davis 
has  made  the  South  a  nation ;  another 
says  that  you  are  fighting  for  Empire, 
and  the  South  for  Independence.  Our 
Prime-Minister  is  sometimes  offensive  in 
his  personal  bearing  towards  you,— as,  to 
our  bitter  cost,  he  has  often  been  towards 
other  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
statesmen  have  said  hard  things  of  Eng* 
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land ;  and  one  of  your  ambassadors  to  a 
great  Continental  state  published,  not  in 
his  private,  but  in  his  official  capacity, 
language  which  made  the  Northern  par- 
ty in  England  for  a  moment  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  A  virulence,  discred- 
itable to  England,  has  at  times  broken 
forth  in  our  House  of  Commons,  —  as  a 
virulence,  not  creditable  to  this  country, 
has  at  times  broken  forth  in  your  Con- 
gress. But  what  hats  the  House  of  Com- 
mons done  ?  Threatening  motions  were 
announced  in  favor  of  Recognition, — in 
defence  of  the  Confederate  rams.  They 
were  all  set  aside  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  House  and  of  the  nation.  It  ended 
in  a  solemn  farce,  —  in  the  question  being 
put  very  formally  to  the  Government 
whether  it  intended  to  recognize  the 
Confederate  States,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  it  did  not. 

And  when  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  in  question,  fair  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  bad  state  of  International 
Law.  The  very  term  itself  is,  in  fact,  as 
matters  at  present  stand,  a  dangerous 
fiction.  There  can  be  no  law,  in  a  real 
sense,  where  there  is  no  law-giver,  no 
tribunal,  no  power  of  giving  legal  effect 
to  a  sentence,— but  where  the  party  on 
whose  side  the  law  is  held  to  be  must 
after'  all  be  left  to  do  himself  right  with 
the  strong  hand.  And  one  consequence 
is  that  governments  are  induced  to  rest 
in  narrow  technicalities,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  formal  precedents,  when  the  question 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  broadest 
grounds  of  right.  The  decision  of  Lord 
Stowell,  for  example,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  captor  to  burn  an  enemy's  vessel  at 
sea  rather  than  suffer  her  to  escape, 
though  really  applying  only  to  a  case  of 
special  necessity,  has  been  supposed  to 
cover  a  system  of  burning  prizes  at  sea, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  policy  and  senti- 
ment of  all  civilized  nations,  and  which 
Lord  Stowell  never  could  have  had  in 
view.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  this 
war,  unexampled  in  all  respects,  has  been 
fruitful  of  novel  questions  respecting  bel- 
ligerent rights,  on  which  a  Government 
meaning  no  evil  might  easily  be  led 


astray.  Among  its  results  we  may  hop* 
that  this  revolution  will  give  birth  to  a 
better  system  of  International  Law. 
Would  there  were  reason  to  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  erection  of  some  high 
tribunal  of  justice  among  nations  to  super- 
sede forever  the  dreadful  and  uncertain 
ordeal  of  war  !  Has  the  Government  of 
England,  in  any  case  where  your  right 
was  clear,  really  done  you  a  wrong  ?  If 
it  has,  I  trust  that  the  English  nation, 
temperately  and  respectfully  approached, 
as  a  proud  nation  requires  to  be,  will 
surely  constrain  its  Government  to  make 
the  reparation  which  .becomes  its  honor. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  at  the  moment  of  your 
lowest  depression,  England  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  Confederate  States,  or 
in  any  way  to  interfere  in  their  behalf; 
and  that  the  steadiness  of  this  refusal 
has  driven  the  Confederate  envoy,  Mr. 
Mason,  to  seek  what  he  deems  a  more 
hospitable  shore.  The  inducement  of 
cotton  for  our  idle  looms  and  our  famish- 
ing people  has  been  a  strong  one  to  our 
statesmen  as  well  as  to  our  people,  and 
the  Tempter  has  been  at  their  side. 
Despotism,  like  Slavery,  is  necessarily 
propagandist.  It  cannot  bear  the  conta- 
gion, it  cannot  bear  the  moral  rebuke, 
of  neighboring  freedom.  The  new  French 
satrapy  in  Mexico  needs  some  more  con- 
genial and  some  weaker  neighbor  than 
the  United  Republic,  and  we  have  had 
more  than  one  intimation  that  this  need 
is  felt. 

And  this  suggests  one  closing  word  as 
to  our  blockade-running.  Nothing  done 
on  our  side,  I  should  think,  can  have  been 
more  galling,  as  nothing  has  been  so  in- 
jurious to  your  success.  For  myself,  in 
common  with  all  who  think  as  I  do  on 
these  questions,  I  abhor  the  blockade-run- 
ners ;  I  heartily  wish  that  the  curse  of  ill- 
gotten  gain  may  rest  on  every  piece  of 
gold  they  make ;  and  never  did  I  feel 
less  proud  of  my  country  than  when,  on 
my  way  hither,  I  saw  those  vessels  in 
Halifax  sheltered  under  English  guns. 
But  blockade-running  is  the  law ;  it  is 
the  test,  in  fact,  of  an  effective  blockade. 
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And  Englishmen  are  the  blockade-run- 
ners, not  because  England  as  a  nation  is 
your  enemy,  but  because  her  merchants 
are  more  adventurous  and  her  seamen 
more  daring  than  those  of  any  nation  but 
your  own.     You,  I  suspect,  would  not  be 
the  least  active  of  blockade-runners,  if 
we  were  carrying  on  a  blockade.     The 
nearness  of  our  fortresses  at  Halifax  and 
Nassau  to  your  shores,  which  makes  them 
the  haunt  of  blockade  -  runners,  is  not 
the  result  of  malice,  but  of  accident,— of 
most  unhappy  accident,  as  I  believe.  We 
have  not  planted  them  there  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  have  come  down  to  us  among 
the  general  inheritance  of  an  age  of  con- 
quest, when  aggression  was  thought  to 
be  strength  and  glory, — when  all  kings 
and  nations  were  alike  rapacious,  —  and 
when  the  prize  remained  with  us,  not 
because  we  were  below  our  neighbors  in 
morality,  but  because  we  were  more  res- 
olute in  council  and  mightier  in  arms. 
Our  conquering  hour  was  yours.     You, 
too,   were  then  English  citizens.     You 
welcomed  the  arms  of  Cromwell  to  Ja- 
maica.    Your  hearts  thrilled  at  the  tid- 
ings of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  thunders  of  Chatham.     You 
shared  the  laurels  and  the  conquests  of 
Wolfe.     For  you  and  with  you  we  over- 
threw France  and  Spain  upon  this  con- 
tinent, and  made  America  the  land  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Halifax  will  share 
the  destinies  of  the  North-American  con- 
federation, —  destinies,  as  I  said  before, 
not  alien  to  yours.  Nassau  is  an  append- 
age to  our  West-Indian  possessions.  Those 
possessions  are  and  have  long  been,  and 
been  known  to  every  reasoning  English- 
man to  be,  a  mere  burden  to  us.  But  we 
have  been  bound  in  honor  and  humanity 
to  protect  our  emancipated  slaves  from 
a  danger  which  lay  near.     An  ocean  of 
changed  thought  and  feeling  has  rolled 
over  the  memory  of  this  nation  within  the 
last  three  years.     You  forget  that  but 
yesterday  you  were    the   Great   Slave 
Power. 

You,  till  yesterday,  were  the  great 
Slave  Power.  And  England,  with  all 
her  faults  and  shortcomings,  was  the 


great  enemy  of  Slavery.     Therefore  the 
slave-owners  who  had  gained  possession 
of  your  Government  hated  her,  insulted 
her,  tried  to  embroil  you  with  her.  They 
represented  her,  and  I  trust  not  without 
truth,  as  restlessly  conspiring  against  the 
existence  of  their  great  institution.  They 
labored,  not  in  vain,  to  excite  your  jeal- 
ousy of  her  maritime  ambition,  when,  in 
enforcing  the  right  of  search  and  striv- 
ing to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  she  was 
really  obeying  her  conscience   and  the 
conscience  of  mankind.   They  bore  them- 
selves towards  her  in  these  controver- 
sies as  they  bore  themselves  towards  you, 
—  as  their  character  compels   them  to 
bear  themselves  towards  all  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal.     Living  in  their  own 
homes  above  law,  they  proclaimed  doc- 
trines of  lawless  aggression  which  alarm- 
ed and  offended  not  England  alone,  but 
every  civilized  nation.     And  this,  as  I 
trust  and  believe,  has  been   the   main 
cause  of  the  estrangement  between  us,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  nations,  not  merely  between 
certain  sections  and  classes.  It  is  a  cause 
which  will  henceforth  operate  no  more. 
A  Scandinavian  hero,  as  the  Norse  legend 
tells,  waged  a  terrible  combat  through  a 
whole  night  with  the  dead  body  of  his 
brother-in-arms,  animated  by  a  Demon  ; 
but  with  the  morning  the  Demon  fled. 

Other  thoughts  crowd  upon  my  mind, — 
thoughts  of  what  the  two  nations  have 
been  to  each  other  in  the  past,  thoughts 
of  what  they  may  yet  be  to  each  other 
in  the  future.  But  these  thoughts  will 
rise  in  other  minds  as  well  as  in  mine,  if 
they  are  not  stifled  by  the  passion  of  the 
hour.  If  there  is  any  question  to  be 
settled  between  us,  let  us  settle  it  with- 
out disparagement  to  the  just  claims  or 
the  honor  of  either  party,  yet,  if  possible, 
as  kindred  nations.  For  if  we  do  not, 
our  posterity  will  curse  us.  A  century 
hence,  the  passions  which  caused  the 
quarrel  will  be  dead,  the  black  record  of 
the  quarrel  will  survive  and  be  detested. 
Do  what  we  will  now,  we  shall  not  can- 
cel the  tie  of  blood,  nor  prevent  it  from 
hereafter  asserting  its  undying  power. 
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The  Englishmen  of  this  day  will  not  pre- 
vent those  who  come  after  them  from  be- 
ing proud  of  England's  grandest  achieve- 
ment, the  sum  of  all  her  noblest  victories, 
—  the  foundation  of  this  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  the  New  World.  And  you 
will  not  prevent  the  hearts  of  your  chil- 


dren's children  from  turning  to  the  birth- 
place of  their  nation,  the  land  of  their  his- 
tory and  of  their  early  greatness,  the  land 
which  holds  the  august  monuments  of 
your  ancient  race,  the  works  of  your  il- 
lustrious fathers,  and  their  graves. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


WE  ARE  A  NATION. 


THE  great  national  triumph  we  have 
just  achieved  renders  that  foggy  and  for- 
lorn Second  Tuesday  of  November  the 
most  memorable  day  of  this  most  memo- 
rable year  of  the  war.  Under  the  heavy 
curtain  of  mist  that  brooded  low  over 
the  scene,  under  the  sombre  clouds  of 
uncertainty  that  hung  drizzling  and  op- 
pressive above  the  whole  land,  was  en- 
acted a  drama  whose  grandeur  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  history.  The  deep 
significance  of  that  event  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  mind  to  fathom.  As  the  accu- 
mulating majorities  for  the  Union  came 
rolling  in,  like  billows  succeeding  bil- 
lows, heaping  up  the  waters  of  victory, 
it  was  not  alone  the  ship  of  state  that 
was  lifted  bodily  over  the  bar,  but  all  her 
costly  freight  of  human  liberties  and  hu- 
man hopes  was  upborne,  and  floated  some 
leagues  onward  towards  the  fair  haven 
of  the  Future. 

The  first  uprising  of  the  nation,  when 
its  existence  was  assailed,  was  truly  a 
sublime  spectacle.  But  the  last  uprising 
of  the  same,  to  confirm  with  cool  deliber- 
ation the  judgment  it  pronounced  in  its 
heat,  is  a  spectacle  of  far  higher  moral 
sublimity.  That  sudden  wildfire -blaze 
of  patriotism,  if  it  was  simply  a  blaze, 
had  long  since  bad  time  to  expire.  The 
Red  Sea  we  had  passed  through  was  sure- 
ly sufficient  to  quench  any  light  flame  kin- 
dled merely  in  the  leaves  and  brushwood 
of  our  national  character.  Instead  of  a 
brisk  and  easy  conquest  of  a  rash  rebel- 
lion, such  as  seemed  at  first  to  be  pretty 


generally  anticipated,  we  had  closed  with 
a  powerful  antagonist  in  a  struggle  which 
was  all  the  more  terrible  because  it  was 
unforeseen.  The  country  had  soon  di- 
gested its  hot  cakes  of  enthusiasm^  and 
come  to  the  tougher  article,  the  ostrich- 
diet  of  iron  determination.  If  we  were 
a  race  of  flunkies,  ample  opportunities 
had  been  afforded  to  have  our  flunky- 
ism  whipped  out  of  us.  If  Jonathan  was 
but  another  blustering  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  he  would  long  before  have  elicit- 
ed laughter  from  the  world's  aristocrat- 
ic dress  -  circle,  and  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,  by  turning  from  the  foe 
that  would  fight,  and  bellowing  forth  that 
worthy  gentleman's  sentiments :  —  "  An 
I  thought  he  had  been  valiant,  and  so 
cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him ! " 
But  those  who  looked  hopefully  for  this 
conclusion  have  been  disappointed.  Even 
Mr.  Carlyle  may  now  perceive  that  we 
have  something  more  than  a  foul  chimney 
burning  itself  out  over  here  :  —  strange 
•that  a  seer  should  thus  mistake  the  glare 
of  a  mountain  -  torch !  We  have  not 
made  war  from  a  mere  ebullition  of  spite, 
or  as  an  experiment,  or  for  any  base  and 
temporary  purpose  ;  but  this  is  a  war 
for  humanity,  and  for  all  time.  That 
we  are  in  deadly  earnest,  that  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  in  it,  and  that  this  is 
no  effervescent  and  fickle  heart,  the  mo- 
mentous Tuesday  stands  before  the  world 
as  the  final  proof. 

True,  in  that  day's  winnowing  of  the 
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national  grain,  which  had  been  some 
four  years  threshing,  plenty  of  chaff  and 
grit  were  found.  The  opposition  to  the 
Administration  was  made  up  of  three 
classes.  The  smallest,  but  by  far  the 
most  active  class,  consisted  <5f  reckless 
politicians,  —  those  Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles  (if  they  have  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  princi- 
ples) who  sympathize  with  the  Rebels  in 
arms, —  who  hold  the  interests  of  party  to 
be  supreme,  and  shrink  from  no  acts  that 
bid  fair  to  advance  those  interests.  They 
are  the  grit  in  the  machine.  The  second 
class  comprised  the  sheep  which  those 
bad  shepherds  led, —  sheep  with  a  large 
proportion  of  swine  intermixed,  and 
many  a  fanged  and  dangerous  cur,  as 
ignorant  as  they,  doing  the  will  of  his 
masters,  —  the  brutish  class,  without  en- 
lightenment or  moral  perception,  goad- 
ed by  prejudice,  and  deceived  by  lies 
so  shallow  and  foolish  that  the  wonder 
was  how  anybody  could  be  duped  by 
them.  Side  by  side  with  these,  and  of- 
ten mingling  with  them,  was  the  third 
class,  the  so  -  called  "  Conservatives," 
whose  numbers  and  respectability  could 
alone  have  kept  the  warlike  young  Fal- 
staff  of  the  expedition  in  countenance, 
and  induced  him  to  march  through  Cov- 
entry (or  rather  into  it,  for  he  got  no  far- 
ther) with  his  motley  crew  of  followers. 

This  last-named  class,  when  analyz- 
ed, is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  elements.  The  downright 
"  Hunker "  Conservative,  who  is  very 
likely  to  pass  over  to  and  identify  him- 
self with  the  first  class,  hates  with  a  nat- 
ural, ineradicable  hate  all  political  and 
spiritual  advancement.  He  takes  materi-  • 
al  and  selfish,  and  consequently  low  and 
narrow  views  of  things,  —  and  having 
secured  for  himself  and  his  wife,  for  his 
son  John  and  his  wife,  privilege  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  cohabit,  he  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  any  further  progress.  If  he 
is  enterprising,  it  is  to  increase  his  bless- 
ings in  this  world ;  if  devout,  it  is  to 
perpetuate  them  in  the  next :  for  sin- 
cere religion  he  has  none, — since  religion 
is  but  another  name  for  Love,  inspiring 


hope,  charity,  and  a  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind. —  Others  are  conservative 
from  timidity,  or  because  they  are  wed- 
ded to  tranquillity.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  say, 
"  no  doubt  the  cause  you  are  fighting  for 
is  just;  but  then  fighting  is  so  dreadful ! 
Let  us  have  peace,— peace  at  any  cost ! " 
Good-hearted  people  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  lacking  constitution.  To  them  the 
fiery  torrents  of  generosity  and  heroism 
are  unknown.  Numbers  of  these,  it  is 
true,  were  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  en- 
thusiasm which  prevailed  during  the  first 
days  of  the  Rebellion  ;  but  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  insurgents  were  not  to  b« 
overawed  and  put  down  by  noise,— that 
making  speeches  and  hanging  out  flags 
would  not  do  the  business, — they  became 
alarmed :  the  thought  of  actual  blood- 
shed, and  taxes,  and  a  disturbance  of 
trade  developed  the  Aguecheek.  "  Good 
heavens  ! "  said  they,  picking  up  the  hats 
they  had  tossed  with  cheers  to  the  sky, 
and  carefully  brushing  down  the  rufHed 
nap  to  its  former  respectable  smoothness, 
"  this  will  never  do !  we  can't  frighten 
'em ! "  So  they  concluded  to  be  frightened 
themselves,  and  ran  back  to  the  comfort- 
able apron  -  strings  of  opinion  held  by 
their  grandmothers.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
many  of  these  are  persons  of  piety,  taste, 
and  culture.  Yet  their  culture  is  retro- 
spective, their  taste  mere  dilettanteism, 
and  their  piety  conventional :  to  what- 
ever is  new  in  theology,  or  vital  in  lit- 
erature, (at  least  until  the  cobwebs  of 
age  begin  to  gather  upon  it,)  and  espe- 
cially to  whatever  tends  to  overthrow 
or  greatly  modify  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  they  are  unalterably  oppos- 
ed. If  occasionally  one  of  them  be- 
comes desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  or  is  forced  along  momentarily  by 
the  stream  of  events,  some  defect  of 
mental  or  moral  constitution  prevents  his 
progress ;  and  you  are  sure  to  find  him 
soon  or  late  returning  to  the  point  from 
which  he  started,  like  those  bits  of  drift- 
wood which  are  always  bobbing  up  and 
down  close  under  the  fall  or  circling 
round  and  round  in  the  eddies.  The 
trouble  is,  such  sticks  float  too  lightly  on 
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the  surface  of  things ;  if  they  carried 
more  heart-ballast,  and  would  sink  deep- 
er, the  current  would  bear  them  on. — 
Another  variety  of  the  Conservative  is 
the  man  who  is  really  progressive  and 
right-minded,  but  extremely  slow.  Give 
him  time,  and  he  is  certain  to  form  a 
just  judgment,  and  range  himself  on  the 
right  side  at  last.  He  goes  with  the  rest 
only  so  far  as  they  travel  his  road,  and 
his  lagging  is  pretty  sure  to  be  atoned 
for  by  earnest  endeavor  in  the  end.  With 
these  are  to  be  classed  numerous  other  va- 
rieties: those  who  are  "  Hunkerish  "  on 
account  of  some  strange  spiritual  obtuse- 
ness,  or  from  misanthropy,  or  perverse- 
ness,  or  self-conceit,  or  a  cold  and  slug- 
gish temperament,  or  from  weak  human 
sympathies  governed  by  strong  political 
prejudice, — together  with  those  countless 
larvae  and  tadpoles,  the  small-fry  of  sons 
and  nephews,  of  individuality  yet  undevel- 
oped, who  are  conservative  because  their 
fathers  and  uncles  are  conservative. 

Such  was  the  Opposition,  to  which  we 
have  devoted  so  many  words,  because, 
though  signally  defeated,  much  of  its  pow- 
er and  influence  survives.  The  fact  that 
it  proved  to  be  as  large  as  it  was  is  by  no 
means  discouraging :  that  there  should 
have  been  so  much  flabby  and  diseased 
flesh  on  the  body-politic  was  to  have  been 
expected ;  and  that  it  would  show  it- 
self chiefly  in  the  large  cities,  where  foul 
humors  and  leprosy  are  sure  to  break 
out,  if  anywhere,  upon  slight  irritation, 
(contrast  the  corrupt  vote  of  New  York 
City  with  Missouri  and  Maryland  giving 
their  voices  for  freedom ! )  was  likewise 
•  foreseen.  That  the  malady  continues, 
and  by  what  curative  process  it  is  to  be 
subdued  and  rendered  harmless, — this  is 
what  concerns  us  now. 

We  have  at  last  demonstrated,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  arrogant  South- 
ern friends,  let  us  trust,  that  the  despis- 
ed Yankee,  the  dollar-worshipper,  is  as 
prompt  to  fight  for  a  principle  as  they 
for  power  and  a  mistaken  right  of  prop- 
erty, —  ready  to  give  blood  and  treasure 
without  stint,  all  for  an  idea ;  and  that, 
having  reluctantly  set  his  foot  in  gore,  to 


draw  back  is  not  possible  to  him,  for  his 
heart  is  indomitable,  and  his  soul  relent- 
less,— in  his  soul  sits  Nemesis  herself.  We 
have  taught  the  slaveholding  insolence 
the  final  lesson,  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  pusillanimity  it 
counted  upon.  To  the  world  abroad,  al- 
so, that  Tuesday's  portentous  snow-storm 
of  ballots,  covering  every  vestige  of  trea- 
son here,  to  the  trail  of  the  Copperhead, 
and  whitening  the  face  of  the  whole  land 
with  a  purer  faith,  will  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  our  victories  in  the  field.  The 
bubble  of  Republicanism,  which  was  to 
display  such  alacrity  at  bursting,  is  not 
the  childish  thing  it  was  deemed,  but 
granitic,  with  a  fiery,  throbbing  core  ;  its 
outward  form  no  mere  flashy  film,  blown 
out  of  chimeras  and  dreams,  but  a  crea- 
tion from  the  solid  strata  of  humaii  expe- 
rience, upheaved  here  by  the  birth-throes 
of  a  new  era  :  — 

"  With  inward  fires  and  pain, 

It  rose  a  bubble  from  the  plain," 
secure  and  enduring  as  Monadnock  or 
Mount  Washington. 

We  have  proved  that  we  are  a  nation 
equal  to  the  task  of  self-discipline  and 
self-control,— a  new  thing  on  this  planet. 
Hitherto,  on  the  stage  of  history,  kings 
and  princes  have  been  the  star-actors: 
in  them  all  the  interest  of  the  scene  has 
centred :  they  and  a  few  grand  favor- 
ites were  everything,  and  all  the  rest 
supernumeraries,  "  a  level  immensity  of 
foolish  small  people,"  of  no  utility  ex- 
cept to  support  them  in  their  pompous 
parts.  But  we  have  found  that  "  Ham- 
let "  does  very  well  with  Hamlet  left  out. 
In  place  of  the  prince  we  will  have  a 
principle.  Persons  are  of  no  account: 
the  President  is  of  no  account  simply  as 
a  man.  Here,  at  last,  Humanity  has 
flowered ;  here  has  blossomed  a  new  race 
of  men,  capable  of  postponing  persons  to 
uses,  and  private  preferences  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  of  subjecting  its  wildest  passions 
to  a  sense  of  justice,  —  qualities  so  rare, 
that,  when  they  are  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  us,  foreign  observers  stand  as- 
tonished and  incredulous.  Accustomed 
to  seeing  other  races  carried  away  by 
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their  own  frenzy  the  moment  they  break 
free  from  despotic  restraint  and  attempt 
to  act  for  themselves,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Americans  actually  have  that 
uncommon  virtue,  self-control.  The  pre- 
dictions of  the  London  "  Times  "  with 
regard  to  us  have  always  proved  such  lu- 
dicrous failures,  because  they  have  been 
based  upon  this  false  estimate  of  our  tem- 
per. Taking  for  granted  that  we  are  a 
mob,  and  that  a  mob  is  an  idiot,  whose 
speech  and  actions  are  void  of  reason, 
u  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing," the  Thunderer  continues  to  proph- 
esy evil  of  us  ;  and  when,  where  mad- 
ness was  most  confidently  looked  for,  we 
exhibit  the  coolest  sense,  it  can  think  of 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  denounce 
us  for  our  inconsistencies  !  Yet  the"  self- 
control  we  claim  for  ourselves  comes  from 
no  lack  of  caloric :  caloric  we  possess  in 
abundance,  though  of  a  stiller  sort  than 
that  with  which  the  world  has  been  hith- 
erto acquainted.  Our  friend  from  the, 
backwoods  thought  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  coal  -  furnace,  because  he  could  not 
hear  it  roar  and  crackle,  and  was  after- 
wards amazed  at  its  steady  intensity  of 
heat.  Our  misguided  Southern  brethren 
had  the  same  opinion  of  Northern  char- 
acter, and  burned  their  hands  most  de- 
plorably when  they  laid  hold  of  it. 

They  have  discovered  their  mistake. 
Our  Transatlantic  neighbors  have  also,  by 
this  time,  discovered  theirs.  Moreover,  we 
(and  this  is  the  main  thing)  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  ourselves  in  the  glass  of  the 
last  election.  Henceforth  let  us  have 
faith  in  our  destiny.  Let  us  once  more 
open  our  maps,  and,  by  the  light  of 
that  day's  revelation,  look  at  the  grand 
outlines  and  limitless  possibilities  of  eur 
country.  Look  at  the  old  States  and 
the  new,  and  at  the  future  States  !  Be- 
hold the  vast  plains  of  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  —  the  rivers  of  Ari- 
zona, Dakotah,  and  Utah,  —  Montana, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  with 
their  magnificent  mountain-chains, — Ne- 
vada, and  the  Pacific  States, — Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  each  alone 
capable  of  becoming  another  New  Eng- 


land !  What  a  home  is  this  for  the  na- 
tion that  is  to  be  !  Let  us  consider  well 
our  advantages,  be  true  to  the  inspira- 
tion that  is  in  us,  put  aside  at  once  and 
forever  the  thought  of  failure,  and  Ad- 
vance with  firm  and  confident  steps  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grandest  mis- 
sion ever  yet  intrusted  to  any  people. 

True,  great  humiliations  may  be  still 
in  store  for  us ;  for  what  do  we  not  de- 
serve ?  When  we  consider  the  inhuman- 
ity, the  cowardice,  the  stolid  selfishness, 
of  which  this  people  has  been  guilty,  es- 
pecially on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery, 
we  can  find  no  refuge  from  despair  but 
in  the  comforting  assurance  that  God  is  a 
God  of  mercy,  as  well  as  of  justice. 

Let  us  hasten  to  atone  for  our  sins, 
and  forward  the  work  of  national  puri- 
fication, by  doing  our  duty— our  whole 
duty  —  now.  One  thing  is  certain  :  we 
cannot  look  for  help  to  other  nations, 
nor  to  the  amiable  disposition  of  a  foe 
whose  pith  and  pluck  are  consanguine- 
ous with  our  own,  nor  to  the  agency  of 
individuals.  It  was  written  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  people  which  aspired 
to  make  its  own  laws  should  also  work 
out  its  own  salvation.  For  this  reason 
great  leaders  have  not  been  given  us, 
and  we  shall  not  need  them.  It  is  for 
a  nation  unstable  in  its  purposes,  and 
incapable  of  self- moderation,  that  the 
steady  hand  of  a  strong  ruler  is  neces- 
sary. The  first  Napoleon  was  no  more 
a  natural  product  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  than  the  present  Emperor 
is  of  the  last.  They  might  each  have 
sat  for  the  picture  of  the  tyrant  spring- 
ing to  the  neck  of  an  unbridled  Democ- ' 
racy,  drawn  by  Plato  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  "  Republic  "  :  just  as  his  description 
of  the  excesses  which  necessitate  despot- 
ic rule  might  pass  for  a  description  of 
the  frenzy  of  'Ninety-Three  :  —  "  When 
a  State  thirsts  after  liberty,  and  hap- 
pens to  have  bad  cup-bearers  appointed  tV, 
and  gets  immoderately  drunk  with  an  tin- 
mixed  draught  thereof,  it  punishes  even 
the  governors."  No  such  inebriety  has 
resulted  from  the  moderate  draughts  of 
that  nectar  in  which  this  new  Western 
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race  has  indulged ;  and  only  the  south- 
ern and  more  passionate  portion  of  it  is 
in  any  danger  of  converting  its  acute 
"  State  -  Rights  "  distemper  into  chronic 
despotism.  The  nation  in  its  childhood 
needed  a  paternal  Washington ;  but  now 
it  has  arrived  at  manhood,  and  it  re- 
quires, not  a  great  leader,  but  a  magis- 
trate willing  himself  to  be  led.  Such  a 
man  is  Mr.  Lincoln:  an  able,  faithful, 
hard-working  citizen,  overseeing  the  af- 
fairs of  .all  the  citizens,  accepting  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  and  conscien- 
tiously yielding  himself  to  be  the  medium 
of  a  people's  will,  the  agent  of  its  des- 
tinies. That  is  all  we  have  any  right 
to  expect  of  him  ;  and  if  we  expect 
more,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  He 
cannot  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  save 
us,  although  we  have  now  twice  elected 
him  to  his  high  place.  Upon  ourselves, 
and  upon  ourselves  alone,  under  God, 
success  and  victory  still  depend. 

What  outward  duties  are  to  be  ful- 
filled it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  here, 
— for  have  they  not  been  taught  in  ev- 
ery loyal  pulpit  and  in  every  loyal  print, 
in  sermon,  story,  and  song,  until  there 
is  not  a  school -boy  but  knows  the  les- 
son ?  Treason  must  be  defeated  in  the 
field,  its  armies  annihilated,  its  power 
destroyed  forever.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  our  own  armies  must  be  kept 
constantly  recruited  with  numbers  and 
with  confidence.  As  for  American  sla- 
very, it  perishes  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
utterly.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
serpent  which  the  young  Republic  warm- 
ed in  its  too  kind  bosom.  Now  it  dies ; 
there  is  no  help  for  it :  if  you  object  to 
the  heel  upon  its  head,  and  place  your 
own  head  there  to  shield  it,  God  pity 
you,  my  friend,  for  you  will  have  need 
of  more  than  human  pity !  •  This  war  is 
to  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  and 
the  cause  of  the  war  extirpated,  wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not.  You  can  accept 
destruction  and  ignominy  with  it,  or  you 
may  live  to  rejoice  over  the  most  glo- 
rious victory  and  reform  of  the  age : 
take  your  choice  :  but  understand,  once 
for  all,  that  complaint  is  puerile,  and 


expostulation  but  an  idle  wind  in  the 
face  of  inexorable  Fate.  Shall  we  re- 
member our  martyred  heroes,  our  noble, 
our  beloved,  who  have  gone  down  in 
this  conflict,  and  sit  gloomily  content 
while  the  devouring  monster  survives  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  they  have  fallen,  and 
yet  such  a  wrong  that  the  fetters  of  the 
bondman  should  fall  ?  Is  the  claim  of 
property  in  man  so  sacred,  and  the  blood 
of  our  brothers  so  cheap  ?  Have  done 
with  this  heartless  cant,  —  this  prating 
about  the  constitutional  rights  of  trai- 
tors !  When  the  Moslem  chief  was 
marching  to  the  chastisement  of  a  re- 
volted tribe,  the  insurgents,  seeing  dis- 
aster inevitable  in  a  fair  field,  resorted 
to  the  device  of  elevating  the  Koran 
upon-  the  shafts  of  their  spears,  and  bear- 
ing it  before  them  into  battle.  The  strat- 
agem succeeded.  The  fanatical  Arabs 
were  filled  with  horror  on  finding  that 
they  had  lifted  their  swords  against  the 
Book  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  and  fled  in 
confusion, — defeated,  not  by  the  foe,  but 
by  their  own  blind  reverence  for  the  let- 
ter and  outward  symbol  of  the  Law. 
Thus  the  first  attempt  at  secession  from 
the  Moslem  Empire  became  successful; 
and  the  decadence  of  that  empire  was 
the  fatal  fruit  of  that  .day's  folly.  In 
like  manner  we  have  had  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  thrust  between  us  and 
victory.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
carried  it  before  them,  with  ostentation 
and  loud  pharisaical  rant,  in  the  late 
political  battle.  But,  much  as  it  has 
embarrassed  and  retarded  our  cause, 
terrifying  and  bewildei-ing  weak  minds, 
the  device  has  not  availed  in  the  past, 
and  it  shall  avail  still  less  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
we  shall  remember  and  obey ;  but  the 
sword  of  justice,  edged  with  common 
sense,  must  cut  its  way  through  every- 
thing else,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

Only  from  ourselves  have  we  anything 
to  fear.  Self-distrust  is  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  foreign  interference  or  Rebel  des- 
potism. The  deportment  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  become  more  and  more  respectful 
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towards  us  as  we  have  shown  ourselves 
worthy  of  respect ;  and  even  France  has 
of  late  grown  discreetly  reticent  on  the 
subject  of  intervention.  But  it  is  said 
the  Rebels  will  arm  their  slaves.  Very 
well ;  if  they -think  to  save  their  boat  by 
taking  the  bottom  out,  in  order  to  make 
paddles  of  it,  they  are  welcome  to  try  the 
experiment.  Are  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  negro  soldiers  going  to  accept 
from  their  masters  the  boon  of  freedom 
for  themselves  only,  and  not  demand  it 
for  their  race  ?  Or  think  you  their  grat- 
itude towards  those  masters  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  they  will  take  arms  against 
their  brothers  already  in  the  field,  and 
not  be  liable  to  commit  the  slight  error 
of  passing  over  and  fighting  by  their  side  ? 
In  either  case,  Mr.  Uavis's  proposition,  if 
carried  out,  is  practical  abolitionism  ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  how  a  tottering  ed- 
ifice can  be  rendered  any  more  stable  by 
the  removal  of  its  acknowledged  "  corner- 
stone." The  plan  is  violently  opposed 
by  the  slave  -  owning  classes :  for,  what- 
ever may  be  proclaimed  to  the  contrary, 
they  have  risked  this  war,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  war 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  peculiar 
institution ;  and  if  that  succumbs,  where 
is  the  gain  ?  Already  their  new  Govern- 
ment has  become  to  them  an  object  of 
dread  and  detestation,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  look  back  with  regretful  hearts 
to  the  beneficent  Union  which  they  were 
in  such  rash  haste  to  destroy.  Only  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion  can  hope  to  gain 
anything  by  so  perilous  an  expedient ; 
for  Slavery  has  become  with  them  a 
secondary  consideration,  —  no  doubt  Mr. 
Davis  is  sincere  in  asserting  this,  —  and 
they  are  now  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  their 
private  ambition.  They  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  men  who,  driven  to  extremity, 
will  give  up  everything  else  in  order  to 
preserve  their  power,  and  their  necks 
with  it.  But  let  us  indulge  in  no  useless 
apprehensions  on  this  point.  Such  a  prop- 
osition, seriously  entertained  by  the  Rich- 
mond Government,  is  of  itself  the  stron- 
gest evidence  we  could  have  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  resources.  Every  other 


means  has  failed,  and  this  is  their  last 
resort.  We  are  reminded  of  that  vivid 
description,  in  one  of  Cooper's  novels,  of 
an  Indian  in  his  canoe  drawn  into  the 
rapids  of  Niagara  and  swept  over  the 
falls,  —  who,  in  his  wild  efforts  to  save 
himself,  continued  paddling  in  the  air 
even  after  he  had  passed  the  verge  of  the 
cataract.  So  the  Confederate  craft  has 
reached  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  we 
may  now  look  to  see  some  frantic  pad- 
dling in  their  air.  Or  shall  we  liken  it 
to  Milton's  bad  angel,  flying  to  his  new 
empire,  but  dropping  into  an  unexpected 
"  vast  vacuity  "  ? 

"  Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he 

drops 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft." 

That  "ill  chance"  has  been  averted  by 
the  last  election ;  and  no  such  "  tumult- 
uous cloud "  will  gather  again,  to  bear 
up  the  lost  Anarch,  if  we  courageously 
act  our  part.  The  danger  now  is  from 
our  own  weakness,  not  from  the  enemy's 
strength. 

A  great  and  most  important  work  still 
remains  for  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  per- 
form simply  the  external  and  obvious  du- 
ties of  the  hour.  What  we  would  insist  on 
here  is  the  internal  and  moral  work  to 
be  done.  Men  have  never  yet  given  full 
credit -to  the  power  of  an  idea.  With 
faith,  ye  shall  remove  mountains.  A  peb- 
ble of  truth,  in  the  hand  of  the  shepherd- 
boy  of  Israel,  is  mightier  to  prevail  than 
the  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam.  How 
long  were  the  little  band  of  Abolitionists 
despised  !  But  they  were  the  cutwater 
of  the  national  ship.  With  their  revo- 
lutionary idSa,  so  opposed  to  the  univer- 
sal prejudice,  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
moving  the  entire  country,  just  as  one 
cog-wheel  set  against  another  overcomes 
its  resistance  and  puts  the  whole  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  The  rills  of  thought, 
shooting  from  the  heights  of  a  few  pure 
and  lofty  minds,  have  spread  out  into 
this  sea  of  practical  Abolitionism  which 
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now  covers  the  whole  land,  —  although 
the  sea  may  be  inclined  to  deny  its 
source.  May  we,  then,  charge  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  with 
having  caused  this  war?  In  the  same 
manner  we  may  regard  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the  wars 
and  persecutions  of  Christianity. 

If  such  is  the  force  of  earnest  convic- 
tion, consider  what  we  too  may  do.  We 
have  gone  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  certain  object :  far 
more  intelligently  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  (for  few  knew  then  what  we 
were  fighting  for,)  we  have  met  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  and  defeated  them 
at  the  ballot-box.  But  there  is  another 
and  no  less  important  vote  to  be  cast. 
The  Twentieth  Presidential  Election  is 
not  the  last,  even  for  this  year.  We  are 
to  continue  casting  our  ballots,  every  day, 
and  day  after  day, — nay,  year  after  year, 
if  necessary,— to  the  end.  We  have  had 
political  suffrage ;  but  moral  suffrage  is 
now  called  for.  Here  woman  realizes 
her  rights,  so  long  talked  about,  and  so 
little  understood ;  here,  too,  even  the  in- 
telligent, patriotic  boy  and  girl  can  ex- 
ert an  influence.  We  know  something 
of  what  words  can  do ;  but  how  little 
we  appreciate  the  power  which  is  behind 
words  !  By  the  wishes  of  your  heart,  by 
the  aspirations  of  your  soul,  by  the  ener-* 
gies  of  your  mind  and  will,  you  form 
about  you  an  atmosphere  as  real  as  the 
air  you  breathe,  although,  like  that,  invis- 
ible. Not  a  prayer  is  lost  ;  not  a  throb 


of  patriotism  goes  for  nothing  ;  never  a 
wave  of  impulse  dies  upon  the  ethereal 
deep  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  Be  filled  with  the  truth  as 
with  life  itself;  let  the  divine  aura  ex- 
hale from  you  wherever  you  move  ;  and 
thus  you  may  do  more  to  overcome  the 
opposition  to  our  cause  than  when  you 
deposited  your  ticket  in  the  box.  You 
may,  perhaps,  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  coldest  clay  of  con- 
servatism you  know:  for  true  it  is  that 
men  not  only  catch  manners,  as  they  do 
diseases,  one  from  another,  but  that  they 
catch  unconscious  inspiration  also.  Bos- 
well,  when  absent  from  London  and  his 
hero,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  empty, 
vapid ;  and  he  became  somewhat  only 
when  "  impregnated  with  the  Johnsonian 
ether."  So  the  ether  of  your  own  ear- 
nest, fervent,  patriotic  character  may  im- 
pregnate the  spiritless  and  help  to  sustain 
the  brave.  Consider,  moreover,  what  an 
element  may  be  thus  generated  by  the 
combined  hopes  and  prayers  of  a  whole 
loyal  people  !  This  is  the  atmosphere 
which  is  to  sustain  the  President  and  his 
advisers  in  their  work :  this,  although 
we  may  not  know  it,  and  although  they 
may  be  unaware,  is  the  vital  breath  they 
need  to  give  them  wisdom  and  power 
equal  to  the  great  crisis ;  while  even  the 
soldiers,  in  the  far-off  fields  of  conflict, 
shall  feel  the  agitations  of  this  subtile 
fluid,  this  life-supporting  oxygen,  buoy- 
ing up  their  hopes,  and  wafting  their 
banners  on  to  victory. 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Dissertations  and  Discussions :  Political,  Phil- 
osophical, and  Historical.  By  JOHN  STU- 
ART MILL.  In  Three  Volumes.  12mo. 
Boston  :  W.  V.  Spencer. 

AT  a  time  of  deep  national  emotion,  like 
the  present,  it  is  impossible  that  we  Amer- 
icans should  not  feel  some  bias  of  person- 
al affection  in  reading  the  works  of  those 
great  living  Englishmen  who  have  been 
true  to  us  in  the  darkest  hour.  Were  it 
only  for  his  faithful  friendship  to  freedom 
and  to  us,  Mr.  Mill  has  a  right  to  claim  an 
attentive  audience  for  every  word  he  has 
ever  written ;  and  this  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings,  covering  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  has  a  special  interest  as 
showing  the  successive  steps  by  which  he 
has  risen  to  this  high  attitude  of  noble- 
ness. 

But  apart  from  these  special  ties,  Mr. 
Mill  claims  attention  as  the  most  advan- 
ced of  English  minds,  and  the  ablest,  all 
things  considered,  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish writers.  His  detached  works  have 
long  since  found  a  very  large  American 
audience,— larger,  perhaps,  than  even  their 
home-circle  of  readers  ;  and  the  sort  of 
biographical  interest  which  attaches  to  a 
collection  of  shorter  essays  —  giving,  as  it 
does,  a  glimpse  at  the  training  of  the  writ- 
er —  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
want  of  continuity  in  these  volumes,  and 
for  the  merely  local  interest  which  belongs 
to  many  of  the  subjects  treated.  Church- 
rates  and  the  English  currency  have  not 
to  us  even  the  interest  of  heraldry,  for  that 
at  least  can  offer  pictures  of  mermaids,  and 
great  ingenuity  in  Latin  puns ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  discussion  of  the  British 
university  -  system  has  a  positive  value, 
in  the  exceedingly  crude  and  undevelop- 
ed condition  of  American  collegiate  meth- 
ods. There  is  the  same  disparity  of  in- 
terest in  the  different  critical  essays.  Ben- 
tham  has  hardly  exerted  an  appreciable 
influence  on  American  thought,  and  the 
transitory  authority  of  Coleridge  is  now 
.merged  in  more  potent  agencies ;  yet  when 
the  essays  bearing  those  great  names 
were  first  printed  in  the  periodical  then 
edited  by  Mill,  they  made  an  era  in  con- 


temporary English  literature,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  modified  our  own. 

Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  almost  all 
these  essays  have  a  value.  The  style  is  al- 
ways clear,  always  strong,  sometimes  point- 
ed, seldom  brilliant,  never  graceful;  it  is  the 
best  current  sample,  indeed,  of  that  good, 
manly,  rather  colorless  English  which  be- 
longs naturally  to  Parliamentary  Speech- 
es and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Not  being  an 
American,  the  author  may  use  novel  words 
without  the  fear  of  being  called  provincial ; 
8O  that  understandable,  evidentiary,  desid- 
erate, leisured,  and  inamoveability  stalk  at 
large  within  his  pages.  As  a  controver- 
sialist, he  is  a  trifle  sharp,  but  never  ac- 
tually discourteous  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  that  his  chivalry  makes  him  gentlest 
in  dealing  with  the  humblest,  while  his 
lance  rings  against  the  formidable  shield 
of  a  Cambridge  Professor  or  a  Master  of 
Trinity  as  did  that  of  the  disguised  Ivan- 
hoe  upon  the  shield  of  Bois-Guilbert. 

The  historical  essays  in  this  collection 
are  exceedingly  admirable,  especially  the 
defence  of  Pericles  and  the  Athenians,  in 
the  second  paper  on  Grote's  History.  In 
reading  the  articles  upon  ethical  and  phil- 
osophical questions,  one  finds  more  draw- 
backs. The  profoundest  truths  can  hard- 
*  ly  be  reached,  perhaps,  by  one  who,  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  as  at  the  beginning,  is  a 
sensationalist  in  metaphysics  and  a  utili- 
tarian in  ethics.  It  is  only  when  dealing 
with  these  themes  that  he  seems  to  show 
any  want  of  thoroughness  :  unfairness  he 
never  shows.  In  the  closing  tract  on 
"  Utilitarianism,"  which  the  American 
publishers  have  added  to  the  English  col- 
lection, one  feels  especially  this  drawback. 
As  the  theory  of  universal  selfishness  falls 
so  soon  as  one  considers  that  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  resigning  everything  that  looks  like 
happiness,  and  of  plunging  into  apparent 
misery,  because  he  thinks  it  right,  —  so  the 
theory  of  utilitarianism  falls,  when  one 
considers  that  a  man  is  capable  of  abstain- 
ing from  an  action  that  would  apparently 
be  useful  to  all  around  him,  from  a  secret 
conviction  that  it  ;s  wrong  in  itself.  There 
are  many  things  which  are  intrinsically 
wrong,  although,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
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they  would  do  good  to  all  around.  To 
assassinate  a  bad  neighbor,  —  to  rob  a  mi- 
ser and  distribute  his  goods,  —  to  marry 
Rochester,  while  his  insane  wife  is  living, 
(for  Jane  Eyre,)— to  put  to  death  an  imbe- 
cile and  uncomfortable  grandmother,  (for 
a  Feegeean,) — these  are  actions  which  are 
indefensible,  though  the  balance  of  public 
advantages  might  seem  greatly  in  their 
favor.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  moment 
a  great  good  would  be  done  to  this  nation 
and  to  the  world  by  the  death  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis ;  yet  the  bare  suggestion  of  his 
assassination,  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren,  was  received  with  a  universal  shud- 
der, and  disavowed  as  an  atrocious  slan- 
der. But  Mr.  Mill  can  meet  such  ethical 
problems  only  by  reverting  to  that  gen- 
eral principle  of  Kant,  which  he  elsewhere 
repudiates  :  "  So  act  that  the  rule  on  which 
thou  actest  would  admit  of  being  adopted 
as  a  law  for  all  rational  beings."  Mr.  Mill 
eays  of  such  instances,  "  The  action  is  of 
a  class  which,  if  practised  generally,  would 
be  generally  injurious,  and  this  is  the 
ground  of  the  obligation  to  abstain  from 
it."  But  under  the  rule  of  utilitarianism, 
it  is  the  injuriousness  itself  which  should 
be  the  principle  of  classification,  and  to 
prove  an  action  innoxious  is  at  once  to 
eeparate  it  from  that  class  ;  so  that  the  ob- 
jection falls.  By  his  own  principles,  a 
murder  which  would  benefit  the  commu- 
nity is  by  that  very  attribute  differenced 
from  ordinary  and  injurious  murders,  nor 
can  any  good  argument  be  found  against 
its  commission.  The  possible  bad  prece- 
dent is  at  best  a  possible  misapprehension, 
to  be  sufficiently  averted  by  concealment, 
where  concealment  is  practicable. 

In  dealing  with  contemporary  and  prac- 
tical questions,  Mr.  Mill  shows  always  pre- 
eminent ability,  witli  less  of  the  Insular 
traits  than  any  living  Englishman.  While 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  passage  in  these 
volumes  so  thoroughly  grand  as  his  argu- 
ment for  religious  freedom  in  his  essay 
on  Liberty, — an  argument  which  the  most 
heretical  theologians  of  either  Continent 
could  hardly  have  put  so  boldly  or  so 
well, — yet  through  the  whole  series  of  es- 
says there  runs  the  same  fine  strain.  He 
repeatedly  renews  his  clear  and  irresisti- 
ble appeal  for  the  equal  political  rights  of 
the  sexes  :  a  point  on  which  there  is  com- 
ing to  be  but  one  opinion  among  the  most 
advanced  minds  of  Europe  and  America, 
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— a  unanimity  which,  after  the  more  im- 
mediate problem  of  Slavery  is  disposed  ef, 
must  erelong  bring  about  some  practical 
application  of  the  principle,  in  our  repub- 
lican commonwealths.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  Mill 
has  included  with  his  own  essays  the  cel- 
ebrated article  by  his  wife,  on  "The  En- 
franchisement of  Women,"  and  has  pre- 
fixed to  it  one  of  the  noblest  eulogies  ever 
devoted  to  any  wife  by  any  husband. 

He  deals  with  strictly  American  sub- 
jects in  the  best  criticism  ever  written  up- 
on De  Tocqueville,  where  he  shows  con- 
clusively the  error  of  that  great  writer,  in 
attributing  to  democracy,  as  such,  many 
social  phenomena  which  are  equally  ob- 
servable under  the  English  monarchy. 
These  volumes  also  include  —  what  the 
English  edition  of  1859  of  course  did  not 
contain — the  later  essays  on  "The  Con- 
test in  America,"  "  The  Slave  Power," 
and  "Non-Intervention."  In  treating  of 
Slavery  and  of  the  War,  the  author  rarely 
commits  an  error ;  in  dealing  with  other 
American  questions,  he  is  sometimes  mis- 
led by  defective  information,  and  cites 
gravely,  with  the  prelude,  "  It  is  admit- 
ted," or  "  It  is  understood,"  statements 
which  have  their  sole  origin  in  the  haste  of 
travellers  or  in  the  croaking  of  disappoint- 
ed egotists.  The  government  of  the  ma- 
jority does  not  end  in  tyranny  :  cultivated 
Americans  are  not  cowards  :  the  best  heads 
are  not  excluded  from  public  life :  free 
schools  do  not  tend  to  stifle  free  thought, 
but  infinitely  to  multiply  it :  individuality 
of  character  is  not  checked,  but  healthily 
trained,  by  political  equality.  Six  months 
in  this  country  would  do  more  to  disabuse 
Mr.  Mill,  in  these  matters,  than  years  of 
mere  reading ;  and  it  is  a  positive  injury 
to  his  large  ideas  that  he  should  not  take 
the  opportunity  of  testing  them  on  the  on-  I 
ly  soil  where  they  are  being  put  in  prac- 
tice. Whenever  he  shall  come,  his  wel- 
come is  secure.  In  the  mean  tinie,  all  that 
we  Americans  can  do  to  testify  to  his  de- 
serts is  to  reprint  his  writings  beautifully, 
as  these  are  printed,  —  and  to  read  them 
universally,  as  these  will  be  read. 

Narrative  of  Privations  and  Sufferings  of 
United  States  Officers  and  Soldiers  tchile 
Prisoners  of  War  in  the  Hands  of  the  Eebd 
Authorities.  Being  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
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mission  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Tes- 
timony. Printed  by  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission.  Philadelphia. 

THAT  uniform  thoroughness  and  accu- 
racy which  have  marked  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  not  in 
the  field  alone,  but  in  the  committee-room 
and  the  printing-office,  were  never  better 
shown  than  in  this  Report.  It  attempts 
something  which,  unless  done  thoroughly, 
was  not  worth  doing  ;  since,  on  a  subject 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  feelings, 
mere  generalities  and  gossip  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  the  work  of  a  special 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  composed  of  three 
physicians,  (Drs.  Mott,  Delafield,  and  Wal- 
lace,) two  lawyers,  (Messrs.  Wilkins  and 
Hare,)  and  one  clergyman  (Mr.  Walden). 
This  commission  has  performed  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  and  has  digested  its  re- 
sult into  a  form  so  systematic  as  to  be 
logically  irresistible.  The  facts  on  which 
the  statement  rests  are  a  large  body  of 
evidence,  taken  under  oath,  from  prison- 
ers of  both  armies,  and  confirmed  by 
the  admissions,  carefully  collated,  of  the 
Rebel  press.  The  conclusion  is,  that,  in 
the  Southern  prisons,  "tens  of  thousands 
of  helpless  men  have  been,  and  are  now 
being,  disabled  and  destroyed  by  a  pro- 
cess as  certain  as  poison,  and  as  cruel 
as  the  torture  or  burning  at  the  stake,  be- 
cause nearly  as  agonizing  and  more  pro  - 
longed." 

The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  all  these  horrors.  All  theories  of  apol- 
ogy—as that  the  sufferings  were  acciden- 
tal or  exceptional,  or  that,  badly  as  our  sol- 
diers may  have  fared,  the  Rebel  soldiers 
fared  little  better  —  are  taken  up  and  con- 
clusively refuted,  the  last-named  with  es- 
pecial thoroughness.  The  inevitable  in- 
ference drawn  by  the  Commission  is,  that 
these  inhumanities  were  "  designedly  in- 
flicted on  the  part  of  the  Rebel  Govern- 
ment," and  were  not  "  due  to  causes  which 
such  authorities  could  not  control." 

The  immediate  preparation  of  this  able 
Report  is  understood  to  be  due  to  the  Rev. 
Treadwell  Walden,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  Philadelphia,  not  unknown  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Atlantic."  His  present 
work  will  be  the  permanent  authority  for 
the  facts  which  it  records,  and  will  justify 
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to  future  generations  the  suggestion  with 
which  it  ends,  that  these  cruelties  are  the 
legitimate  working  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  takes  human  slavery  for  its 
basis.  The  record  of  such  a  government 
is  fitly  written  in  these  pages  :  it  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  is,  for  a  king  of  Dahomey,  his 
funeral  pyramid  of  skulls. 


Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing ;  or,  Every  Be- 
ing that  Wills  a  Creative  First  Cause 
By  ROWLAND  G.  HAZARD.  New  York . 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  455. 

THE  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  most 
metaphysically  inclined  of  all  the  sister- 
hood, not  excepting  South  Carolina.  A 
superficial  observer  or  a  passing  travellei 
might  take  just  the  opposite  view  of  hei 
tendencies.  The  stranger  who  should  com- 
plete a  cycle  of  sumptuous  suppers  in 
Providence,  or  spend  but  a  day  or  two  in 
Newport  at  the  height  of  the  season,  might 
conclude  that  Matter  with  its  most  sub- 
stantial appliances,  or  Fashion  with  her 
most  fascinating  excitements,  had  combin- 
ed to  exclude  all  thoughts  of  the  spirit- 
ual from  the  few  square  miles  over  which 
this  least  of  the  States  holds  dominion. 
Should  he  leave  the  two  capitals  of  luxu- 
rious wealth  and  giddy  fashion  and  seek 
for  the  haunts  of  Philosophy  among  the 
quiet  nooks  which  her  few  valleys  and  her 
splendid  sea-coast  afford,  he  might  judge 
that  meditation  had  been  effectually  fright- 
ened from  them  all,  for  nowhere  can  he 
escape  the  whir  of  countless  spindles  and 
the  clash  of  thousands  of  looms. 

But  inferences  like  these  may  not  be 
trusted,  as  history  demonstrates.  The 
most  admirable  of  modern  treatises  in  the 
subtile  science,  that  masterpiece  of  spec- 
ulation in  matter  and  style,  "  The  Minute 
Philosopher  "  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  was 
composed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  place  is 
still  indicated  where  the  musing  metaphy- 
sician is  said  to  have  written  the  greate 
portion  of  the  work.  That  Berkeley's 
genius  did  not  abandon  the  region,  when 
he  left  it,  is  manifest  from  the  direction 
taken  by  the  late  Judge  Durfee,  whose 
"Pan -Idea,"  if  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
in  all  respects  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
relations  of  the  spiritual  universe,  may 
be  safely  taken  as  an  indication  of  the'lof- 
ty  and  daring  Platonism  of  the  ingenioui 
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author.  The  anonymous  author  of  "  Lan- 
guage by  a  Heteroscian  "  is  another  think- 
er of  somewhat  similar  tastes.  If  common 
report  do  not  greatly  err,  it  is  the  same 
thinker  who  in  the  volume  before  us  so- 
licits the  attention  of  the  philosophic  world 
to  his  views  of  the  Will.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  volume  itself,  in  our 
view,  and  we  trust  will  do  so  in  the  view 
of  our  readers,  to  know  that  he  is  no  stu- 
dious recluse  nor  professional  philosopher, 
but  active,  shrewd,  and  keen-sighted,  both 
in  his  mills,  when  at  home  in  a  fitly  named 
valley,  and  upon  Change,  when  in  Boston 
or  New  York. 

Surely  Roger  Williams,  that  boldest  of 
idealists,  did  not  live  in  vain,  in  that  he" 
not  only  set  apart  the  State  which  he 
founded  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  persons 
given  to  free  and  daring  speculation,  but 
made  it  a  kind  of  Prospero's  Isle,  that 
should  never  cease  to  be  haunted  by  some 
metaphysical  spell. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  work  from 
such  a  source  is  of  itself  most  refreshing, 
as  an  indication  that  a  life  of  earnest  de- 
votion to  material  pursuits  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  an  ardent  appreciation  of  the 
surpassing  importance  of  speculative  in-^ 
quiries.  One  such  example  as  this  is 
enough  to  refute  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  in  America  all  philosophy  must  of 
course  give  way  before  the  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  A  few 
years  since  we  chanced  to  send  a  copy  of 
an  American  edition  of  Plato's  "Phaedo" 
to  a  German  Professor.  "Eine  wirkliche  Er- 
scheinung,"  was  his  reply  in  acknowledg- 
ment, "  to  see  an  edition  of  a  work  of 
Plato  from  America."  What  would  be  his 
amazement  at  receiving  a  copy  of  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Will  written  by  an  American 
mill-owner ! 

It  is  still  more  refreshing  to  find  the  au- 
thor so  sincere  and  so  earnest  an  advocate 
of  the  elevating  tendency  of  philosophical 
studies.  There  is  a  charming  simplicity 
in  the  words  with  which  his  Preface  is 
concluded :  —  "  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
effort  to  elucidate  this  subject,  I  trust  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  arguments  I 
have  presented  at  least  tend  to  show  that 
the  investigation  may  open  more  elevated 
and  more  elevating  views  of  our  position 
and  our  powers,  and  may  reveal  new 
modes  of  influencing  our  own  intellectual 


and  moral  character,  and  thus  have  a  more 
immediate,  direct,  and  practical  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  our  race  in  virtue  and  hap- 
piness than  any  inquiry  in  physical  sci- 
ence." Such  testimony,  coupled  with  the 
impression  made  by  his  argument,  is  most 
gratifying,  not  only  in  consideration  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes,  but  also  as 
contrasted  with  the  course  of  so  much  of 
the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  day,  to- 
wards Materialism  in  Psychology,  Neces- 
sarianism  in  Morals,  Naturalism  in  Philos- 
ophy, and  Pantheism  in  Theology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  writer,  or  rather  his 
position  with  respect  to  theories  of  the 
Will,  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  title  of 
his  volume.  It  is  obvious  that  he  must  be 
a  decided  asserter  of  Liberty  as  opposed  to 
Necessity  who  dares  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  in  support  of  the  thesis  that 
"  every  being  who  wills  is  a  creative  first 
cause."  All  his  views  of  the  soul  and  of 
its  doings  are  entirely  consistent  with  the 
direction  which  is  required  by  this  auda- 
cious assertion.  That  the  soul  is  an  orig- 
inator in  most  of  its  activities  is  his  per- 
petually asserted  theme.  To  maintain  this 
he  is  ready  almost  to  question  the  reality, 
as  he  more  than  questions  the  necessity,  of 
the  existence  of  matter,  verging  occasion- 
ally, on  this  point,  upon  Berkeley's  views 
and  style  of  thinking.  The  constructive 
capacities  of  the  intellect  are  inferred 
from  the  variety  of  mathematical  creations 
which  it  originates,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  diverse  and  interesting  structures 
which  the  never  wearied  and  ever  aspir- 
ing fantasy  is  always  building.  .Should 
any  one  question  the  right  of  these  cre- 
ations to  be,  or  seek  to  detract  from  their 
importance,  our  author  is  ready  to  defend 
them  to  the  utmost  in  contrast  with  mat- 
ter and  its  claims.  Indeed,  the  author's 
exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Will  is  by 
itself  an  inconsiderable  source  of  inter- 
est, when  separated  from  the  views  of  all 
the  functions  of  the  spirit,  which  are  inter- 
woven with  it.  In  discussing  the  Will  he 
is  necessarily  led  to  treat  of  its  relations 
to  the  other  powers  and  functions  of  the 
spirit,  and  hence  by  necessity  to  give  his 
philosophy  of  the  Soul.  This  philosophy, 
briefly  described,  is  one  which  regards  the 
soul  in  its  nature  and  its  acts,  in  its  inner- 
most structure  and  its  outmost  energies,  as 
capable  of  and  destined  to  action.  This  is 
also  its  dignity  and  its  glory.  The  soul  or 
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spirit,  so  &r  from  being  the  subject  of  ma- 
terial foices,  or  the  outgrowth  of  succes- 
sive series  of  material  agencies,  or  the  sub- 
tile product  or  potence  of  material  laws,  is 
herself  the  conscious  mistress  and  sover- 
eign of  them  all,  giving  to  matter  and  de- 
velopment and  law  all  their  importance,  as 
she  condescends  to  use  these  either  as  the 
mirror  in  which  her  own  creations  are  re- 
flected or  the  vehicle  by  which  her  acts 
can  be  expressed. 

How  the  author  maintains  and  defends 
this  position  the  limits  of  this  brief  notice 
will  not  allow  us  to  specify.  The  views 
expressed  which  have  the  closest  pertinen- 
cy to  the  will  are  those  which  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  soul  as  capable  of  wants,  and 
as  thus  impelled  to  action.  Emotion  and 
sensibility  neither  of  them  qualifies  for  ac- 
tion. Want  must  supervene,  to  point  to 
the  unattaiued  future,  to  excite  to  change  ; 
and  to  this  want  knowledge  also  must 
be  added,  in  order  to  direct  the  activity. 
Under  the  stimulus  thus  furnished,  the 
future  must  be  created,  as  it  were,  by  the 
will  of  the  soul  itself,  before  it  is  made  real 
in  fact. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  under- 
stand the  author's  doctrine  of  Want,  and 
its  relations  to  the  activities  of  the  will, 
nor  that,  so  far  as  we  do  understand  it,  we 
should  accept  it.  But  we  agree  with  him 
entirely,  that  it  is  precisely  by  means  of 
and  in  connection  with  a  correct  analysis 
of  these  impelling  forces  that  the  real  na- 
ture and  import  of  the  will  can  be  satisfac- 
torily evolved.  Mr.  Hazard  seems  to  us 
to  make  too  little  difference  between  the 
power  of  the  soul  to  act  and  its  power  to 
will  or  choose.  He  conceives  the  will  as 
the  capacity  which  qualifies  for  effort  of 
every  kind,  as  the  conative  power  in  gen- 
eral, instead  of  emphasizing  it  as  the  ca- 
pacity for  a  special  kind  of  effort,  namely, 
that  of  moral  selection. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devot- 
ed to  a  criticism  of  Edwards,  the  author  on 
whose  "  steel  cap,"  as  on  that  of  Hobbes 
of  old,  every  advocate  of  liberty  is  im- 
pelled to  try  the  strength  and  temper  of 
his  weapons.  For  a  critical  antagonist,  Ed- 
wards is  admirable,  his  use  of  language 
being  far  from  precise  and  consistent,  and 
his  definitions  and  statements,  through  his 
extreme  wariness,  being  vague  and  vacil- 
lating enough  to  allow  abundant  material 
for  comment.  Of  these  advantages  Mr. 


Hazard  knows  how  to  avail  himself,  and 
shows  not  a  little  acuteness  in  exposing  the 
untenable  positions  and  the  inconsequent 
reasoning  of  the  New-England  dialectician. 
The  most  ingenious  of  the  chapters  upon 
Edwards  is  that  in  which  he  refutes  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God.  His  position  is  the  follow- 
ing : —  If  we  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  were 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  involved  the 
necessity  of  human  volitions,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  Supreme  Being  to  forego  the  ex- 
ercise of  foreknowledge  in  respect  to  such 
events.  But  it  would  not  therefore  follow 
that  God  would  be  thereby  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  any  such  volitions,  or  would  be 
incompetent  to  regulate  His  own  actions 
or  to  control  the  issues  of  them  in  govern- 
ing the  universe.  This  he  seeks  to  show, 
very  ingeniously,  by  asserting  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  must  be  competent  to  fore- 
see not  the  actual  volition  that  will  be 
made,  but  every  variety  that  is  possible ; 
and  as  a  consummate  chess-player  pro- 
vides by  comprehensive  forecast  against 
every  possible  move  which  his  antagonist 
can  make,  and  has  ready  a  counter-move, 
so  may  we,  on  the  supposition  suggested, 
conceive  the  Supreme  Being  as  fully  com- 
petent, without  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
actual,  by  means  of  His  foreknowledge  of 
the  possible,  to  control  and  govern  the 
course  of  the  future.  This  solution  is 
certainly  ingenious,  and  doubtless  origi- 
nal with  the  author.  It  has  in  all  proba- 
bility occurred  to  other  minds  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  advocate  for  freedom  does  not 
usually  allow  that  he  is  shut  up  to  the  al- 
ternative of  either  denying  the  divine  pur- 
poses or  abandoning  human  freedom,  the 
suggestion  of  the  author  has  not  often,  if 
ever,  been  seriously  urged  before.  But  we 
have  no  space  for  critical  comments. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  good.  With 
some  diffuseness,  he  is  usually  clear  arid 
animated.  The  circumstance  that  he  has 
approached  the  subject  in  his  own  way,  in- 
dependently of  the  method  of  books  and  the 
technics  of  the  schools,  has  lent  great  fresh- 
ness to  his  thoughts  and  illustrations.  The 
occasional  observations  which  he  throws 
in  are  always  ingenious  and  sometimes 
profound.  He  shows  himself  at  every  turn 
to  be  an  acute  observer,  a  comprehensive 
thinker,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  medi- 
tative spirit.  The  defects  incidental  to  his 
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peculiar  training  are  more  than  compensat- 
ed by  the  freshness  of  his  manner  and  the 
directness  of  his  language.  More  inter- 
esting still  is  the  imaginative  tendency 
which  gives  to  many  of  his  passages  the 
charm  of  poetic  feeling,  and  elevates  them 
to  the  truly  Platonic  rhythm.  There  are 
single  sentences,  and  now  and  then  entire 
paragraphs,  which  are  gems  in  their  way, 
that  sparkle  none  the  less  for  the  plain 
setting  of  common  sense  and  unpretending 
diction  by  which  they  are  relieved. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  attitude  of  the 
author  in  respect  to  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  truly,  but  not  obtrusively,  rev- 
erent. Though  he  asserts  for  man  the 
dignity  that  pertains  to  a  creator,  yet  he 
never  forgets  the  limits  under  which  and 
the  materials  out  of  which  his  creations 
are  wrought.  His  Theism  is  outspoken 
and  sincere. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon 
this  volume  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  or 
theology,  all  truth-loving  men  will  agree 
that  it  brings  honor  to  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  country.  No  man  can  read  a 
few  of  the  many  passages  of  refined  thought 
and  sagacious  observation  with  which  the 
volume  abounds,  without  acknowledging 
the  presence  of  philosophic  genius.  No 
one  can  read  the  passages  with  which  each 
principal  division  of  the, work  concludes, 
without  admiring  the  fine  strains  which  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  genius  inspired  by 
poetic  feeling  and  elevated  by  adoring  rev- 
erence. We  are  sure  that  the  fit,  though 
scanty,  audience  from  whom  the  author 
craves  a  kindly  judgment  will  cheerfully 
render  to  him  far  more  than  this,  even 
their  unfeigned  admiration. 


Military  Bridges :  With  Suggestions  of 
New  Expedients  and  Constructions  for 
crossing  Streams  and  Chasms ;  includ- 
ing, also,  Designs  for  Trestle  and  Truss 
Bridges  for  Military  Railroads.  Adapt- 
ed especially  to  the  Wants  of  the  Ser- 
vice in  the  United  States.  By  HER- 
MANN HAUPT,  late  Chief  of  Bureau  in 
Charge  of  the  Construction  and  Opera- 
tion of  United  States  Military  Railways, 
etc.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand.  8vo. 
pp.  310. 

THERE  is  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington  a  series  of  splendid  photo- 
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graphs,  illustrative  of  scenes  along  the  line 
of  march  of  our  armies  in  Virginia,  and  de- 
picting minutely  the  great  pioneer  labor 
of  transporting  troops  and  ammunition, 
giving  evidence  of  the  greatest  engineer- 
ing genius,  and  the  illimitable  resource 
that  has  been  evoked  by  this  dreadful 
War  of  Rebellion. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  result  of  these 
operations  reduced  to  form.  The  author's 
name  has  for  the  last  twenty -five  years 
been  associated  with  most  of  the  great 
works  of  internal  improvement  in  this 
country,  and  is  familiar  to  every  Massa- 
chusetts man  as  connected  with  the  great 
railroad-enterprise  of  the  State, —  the  Hoo- 
sac  Tunnel. 

The  professional  reputation  of  the  author 
of  "  The  General  Theory  of  Bridge-Con- 
struction "  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  a  new  work  from  the  same 
source  would  be  entitled  to  consideration. 
General  Haupt  does  not  often  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author :  his  works  are 
few,  but  of  rare  merit.  The  first  which 
appeared,  "  The  General  Theory  of  Bridge- 
Construction,"  was  the  fruit  of  many  years 
of  experiment,  observation,  and  calculation, 
and  at  once  established  his  reputation  in 
Europe  and  America,  as  unequalled  in  the 
specialty  of  Bridges.  This  work  was  not 
only  the  first,  but  up  to  the  present  time  is 
the  only  publication  in  which  the  action 
of  the  parts  in  a  complicated  system  is  ex- 
plained, and  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
each  and  every  strain  brought  within  the 
reach  of  mathematical  formulas,  and  ren- 
dered accurately  determinable.  Before  the 
appearance  of  this  book  it  is  probable  that 
not  another  engineer  in  the  world  could 
be  found  able  to  calculate  the  strain  upon 
every  sort  of  bridge  -  truss,  but  only  on 
certain  simple  forms  and  combinations. 
Now,  such  calculations  can  be  made  by 
any  student  in  any  institution  where  civ- 
il engineering  is  taught  thoroughly,  and 
where  "  Haupt  on  Bridges  "  is  used  as  a 
text  -  book.  Professor  Gillespie,  writing 
from  Europe,  remarked  that  the  greatest 
engineer  of  the  age,  Robert  Stephenson, 
and  his  distinguished  associates,  had  spok- 
en of  this  book  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

After  the  publication  of  the  controver- 
sial papers  between  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Fairbairn  in  regard  to  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  it  became  apparent  that  neither 
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of  these  gentlemen,  with  all  their  calcula- 
tions and  expenditures  in  experiments,  had 
determined  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
strains,  and  the  size  and  strength  required 
for  the  side-plates  of  tubular  bridges,  but 
only  for  those  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Gen- 
eral Haupt  solved  the  problem  mathemat- 
ically, and  sent  a  communication  on  the 
subject  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  has 
been  extensively  copied  into  the  scientific 
journals  of  Europe,  and  has  added  largely 
to  the  reputation  of  its  author.  In  the 
Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  the  distribu- 
tion of  material  in  the  vertical  plates  con- 
forms to  the  proportions  given  by  General 
Haupt. 

About  the  year  1853,  General  Haupt, 
then  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  reviewed  the  work  of  Charles 
Ellett  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
with  other  plans  of  improvement  that  had 
been  suggested,  and,  in  a  pamphlet  of  about 
a  hundred  pages,  proposed  a  novel,  bold, 
and  simple  method  for  the  improvement 
of  these  rivers,  costing  scarcely  a  tenth  as 
much  as  the  estimated  expense  of  some  of 
the  other  methods,  and  promising  greater 
durability  and  efficacy.  The  Pittsburg 
Board  of  Trade  recently  appointed  a  scien- 
tific commission  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject ;  and  their  report,  which  is  thorough 
and  exhaustive,  gives  unanimously  the 
preference  to  the  plan  of  General  Haupt, 
as  the  only  practicable  mode  of  improving 
the  Ohio  River,  so  as  to  insure  a  perma- 
nent depth  of  water  of  not  less  than  six 
feet.  In  passing,  we  would  remark  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  War  De- 
partment has  had  to  contend  with  has  been 
the  lack  of  suitable  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gov- 
ernment did  not  at  once  seize  upon  the 
plans  of  General  Haupt  and  carry  them 
into  execution. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  General  Haupt  was 
solicited  to  take  charge  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Acquia  Creek  to 
Predericksburg.  Without  material  other 
than  that  furnished  by  forests  two  miles 
distant,  and  without  skilled  mechanics, 
but  simply  by  the  aid  of  common  soldiers 
who  had  no  previous  instruction,  he  erect- 
ed, in  nine  days,  a  structure  eighty  feet 
high  and  four  hundred  feet  long,  which 
for  more  than  a  year  carried  the  im- 
mense railroad-trains  supplying  the  Army 


of  the  Potomac.  It  was  visited  and  crit- 
ically examined  by  officers  in  the  for- 
eign service,  as  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  bold  and  successful  military  engineer- 
ing. 

Major-General  McDowell,  in  his  defence 
before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  the  Poto- 
mac-Creek Bridge,  on  the  line  of  the  Rich- 
mond, FrederiCksburg,  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road. 

"  The  large  railroad  -  bridge  over  the 
Rappahannock,  some  six  hundred  feet  long 
by  sixty -five  feet  high,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  one  over  Potomac  Creek,  some  four 
hundred  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  high,  were 
built  from  the  trees  cut  down  by  the  troops 
in  the  vicinity,  and  this  without  those 
troops  losing  their  discipline  or  their  in- 
struction as  soldiers.  The  work  they  did 
excited,  to  a  high  degree,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  several  distinguished  foreign 
officers,  who  had  never  imagined  such  con- 
structions possible  by  such  means,  and  in 
such  a  way,  in  the  time  in  which  they 
were  done. 

"  The  Potomac  -  Run  Bridge  is  a  most 
remarkable  structure.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered, that,  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
trestle  -  bridges  of  more  than  one  story, 
even  of  moderate  height,  were  regarded 
as  impracticable,  and  that,  too,  for  com- 
mon military  roads,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  distinguished  Europeans 
should  express  surprise  at  so  bold  a  speci- 
men of  American  military  engineering.  It 
is  a  structure  which  ignores  all  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  military  science  as  laid 
down  in  books.  It  is  constructed  chiefly 
of  round  sticks  cut  from  the  woods,  and 
not  even  divested  of  bark  ;  the  legs  of  the 
trestles  are  braced  with  round  poles.  It 
is  in  four  stories,  three  of  trestles  and  one 
of  crib-work.  The  total  height  from  the 
deepest  part  of  the  stream  to  the  rail  is 
nearly  eighty  feet.  It  carries  daily  from 
ten  to  twenty  heavy  railway  -  trains  in 
both  directions,  and  has  withstood  sever- 
al severe  freshets  and  storms  without  in- 
jury. 

"  This  bridge  was  built  in  May,  1862,  in 
nine  working-days,  during  which  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  was  cut  and 
hauled.  It  contains  more  than  two  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber.  The  original  struc- 
ture, which  it  replaced,  required  as  many 
months  as  this  did  days.  It  was  con- 
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structed  by  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  (command  of 
Major-General  McDowell,)  under  the  su- 
pervision of  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel,  now 
Brigadier-General,  Hermann  Haupt,  Chief 
of  Railroad  Construction  and  Transporta- 
tion." 

A  fine  lithographic  drawing  of  this 
bridge,  taken  from  a  photograph,  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  folume  before 
us. 

Previous  to  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  General  Haupt  received  instructions 
to  prepare /or  a  rapid  advance  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  towards  Richmond.  He 
provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  to 
rebuild  all  the  bridges  between  Fredericks- 
burg  and  Richmond,  and  adopted  the  bold 
and  novel  expedient  of  portable  railroad- 
bridge  trusses.  These  trusses  were  built 
in  advance,  in  spans  of  sixty  feet;  they 
were  to  be  carried  whole  on  cars  to  the 
end  of  the  track,  then  dragged  like  logs, 
with  the  aid  of  timber-wheels  and  oxen,  to 
the  sites  of  the  bridges,  where  they  were 
to  be  raised  bodily  on  wooden  piers,  and 
the  rails  laid  over  them.  The  reverse  at 
Chancellorsville  prevented  this  plan  from 
being  carried  into  effect ;  but  four  of  these 
spans  were  used  to  replace  the  trestle- 
bridge  across  the  Acquia  Creek,  where 
they  were  tested  in  actual  use,  and  an- 
swered perfectly. 

When  informed  of  the  contemplated  ad- 
vance on  Richmond,  General  Haupt  con- 
cluded to  replace  the  trestle-bridge  across 
Potomac  Creek  by  the  military  truss- 
bridge,  which  was  of  a  more  permanent 
character.  The  trestle  -  bridge  had  per- 
formed good  service  for  more  than  a  year, 
but,  as  it  obstructed  the  water-way  of  the 
stream  too  much,  and  as  the  preservation 
of  the  communications  would  become  of 
even  greater  importance  after  the  advance 
than  it  had  previously  been,  it  was  thought 
best  to  take  it  down.  General  Hooker, 
having  heard  of  this  determination,  sent 
for  General  Haupt  in  much  alarm,  and  in- 
quired if  the  report  as  to  the  proposed  re- 
building of  the  bridge  was  true,  and  pro- 
tested against  having  it  disturbed,  saying 
that  he  needed  all  the  supplies  that  could 
be  run  forward,  and  could  not  allow  a  sus- 
pension of  transportation  even  for  a  day. 
General  Haupt  replied,  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  held  responsible  for  results,  but 
must  be  permitted  to  control  his  own 


means  ;  he  did  not  ask  for  a  suspension  of 
transportation ;  he  would  take  down  the 
high  bridge  and  build  a  permanent  bridge 
on  the  piers,  and  would  not  detain  a  sin- 
gle train  even  for  an  hour.  General  Hook- 
er and  staff  declared  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve such  a  feat  possible ;  yet  it  was  actu- 
ally accomplished  without  any  detention 
to  the  trains  whatever,  and  in  a  period  of 
time  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
In  less  than  two  days  the  trusses  of  the  three 
spans  were  placed  in  position. 

If  there  is  any  one  faculty  which  Gen- 
eral Haupt  appears  to  possess  in  a  preemi- 
nent degree,  it  is  resource.  He  never  finds 
an  engineering  problem  so  difficult  that 
some  satisfactory  mode  of  solution  does  not 
present  itself  to  his  mind.  He  seems  to 
comprehend  intuitively  the  difficulties  of 
a  position,  and  the  means  of  surmounting 
them.  He  never  waits ;  if  he  cannot  read- 
ily obtain  the  material  he  desires,  he  takes 
that  at  hand.  His  new  work  on  "  Military 
Bridges  "  exhibits  this  power  of  resource 
in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  it  is  full  of  expe- 
dients, novel,  practical,  and  useful,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  expedients  for 
crossing  streams  in  front  of  the  enemy  by 
means  of  blanket  -  boats,  —  ingenious  sub- 
stitutes for  pontoon -bridges,  floats,  and 
floating-bridges,— plans  for  the  complete  de- 
struction of  railroad  bridges  and  track,  and 
for  reconstructing  track,  —  modes  of  de- 
fence for  lines  of  road,  etc. :  for  the  book, 
be  it  observed,  is  not  limited  in  its  con- 
tents to  the  single  subject  indicated  by  its 
title. 

The  design  of  the  author,  as  stated  in 
the  Introduction,  appears  to  have  been  to 
give  to  the  army  a  practically  useful  book. 
He  has  not  failed  to  draw  from  other  sour- 
ees  where  suitable  material  was  furnished, 
an  indebtedness  which  he  has  gracefully 
acknowledged ;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
book  contains  new  and  original  plans  and 
expedients,  the  fruits  of  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  author  while  in 
charge  of  the  construction  and  transporta- 
tion for  the  armies  of  the  Rappahannock,  of 
Virginia,  and  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen- 
erals McDowell,  Pope,  McClellan,  Burn- 
side,  Hooker,  and  Meade.  It  is  a  book 
no  officer  can  afford  to  be  without ;  and 
to  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  operations  of  the 
war,  it  will  commend  itself  as  replete  with 
information  on  this  subject. 
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Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  Religious  Questions  of  the  Day. 
By  M.  GUIZOT.  Translated  from  the 
French  under  the  Superintendence  of 
the  Author.  London:  JOHN  MURRAY. 

WHOEVER  is  familiar  with  religious  con- 
troversies, past  and  present,  has  not  failed 
to  notice  of  late  an  improvement  in  their 
tone,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  deeply 
thankful.  This  does  not  arise  solely  from 
the  neglect  which  now  prevails  of  the 
ancient  and  highly  recommended  plan  of 
imprisoning,  torturing,  and  roasting  such 
obstinate  heretics  as  are  too  obtuse  or  too 
sharp-sighted  to  yield  to  milder  methods 
of  treatment.  Such  incidents  in  history 
as  the  exposure  of  Christians  to  hungry 
beasts  in  the  Colosseum,  a  Smithfield 
burnt  -  offering  of  persistent  saints,  or  a 
Spanish  auto  -  da  -  fe,  with  attending  civ- 
ic, ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes  even  royal 
functionaries,  and  wide  -  encircling  half-re- 
joicing and  half-compassionate  multitudes, 
were  not  without  their  charms  and  com- 
pensations for  victims  blessed  with  a  fervid 
fancy  or  a  deathless  purpose.  These  cruel 
scenes  associated  such  with  the  illustrious 
dead  who  have  held  life  cheaper  than 
truth,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
saying  to  countless  multitudes  such  as 
no  pulpit-orator  could  attract  and  sway,  — 
"  See  how  Christians  die ! "  The  liability  to 
such  trials  turned  away  the  fickle  from  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful  and  attracted  the 
magnanimous.  When  grim  Puritans,  in 
our  early  history,  broke  the  stubborn  necks 
of  peace-preaching  Quakers,  the  latter  of- 
ten thought  it  a  special  favor  from  Provi- 
dence that  they  were  permitted  to  bear 
so  striking  a  testimony  against  religious 
fanaticism.  They  felt,  like  John  Brown 
in  his  Virginian  prison,  that  the  best  ser- 
vice they  could  render  to  the  cause  they 
had  loved  so  well  was  to  love  it  even  unto 
death.  Indeed,  martyrs  in  mounting  the 
scaffold  have  ever  felt  the  sentiment, — 
"  Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  be- 
hind the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 

watch  above  His  own." 
Such  heroic  treatment  always  relieves  any 
cause  from  contemptuous  neglect,  the  one 
thing  which  is  always  harder  to  bear  than 
the  fires  of  martyrdom.  Every  reader  of 
Bunyan  knows  that  he  complains  far  less 
of  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment  than 


he  exults  over  the  success  of  his  prison- 
born,  world-ranging  Pilgrim.  He  would 
doubtless  have  preferred  lying  in  that 
"den,"  Bedford  jail,  other  twelve  years 
to  being  unable  to  say,  — 

"My  Pilgrim's  book  has  travelled  sea  and 

land, 

Yet  could  I  never  come  to  understand 
That  it  was  sUghted  or  turned  out  of  door 
By  any  kingdom,  were  they  rich  or  poor." 

The  dreariest  period  in  religious  dis- 
cussion commonly  occurs  when  men  have 
just  ceased  to  inflict  legal  penalties  upon 
the  heterodox,  but  have  not  yet  learned 
those  amenities  which  lend  so  sweet  and 
gentle  a  dignity  to  debate.  In  looking 
over  the  dusty  pamphlets  which  entomb 
so  many  clerical  controversies  of  our 
Colonial  times,  it  has  often  seemed  as 
though  we  had  lighted  on  some  bar-room 
wrangle,  translated  out  of  its  original 
billingsgate  into  scholarly  classical  quota- 
tions and  wofully  wrested  texts  of  Holy 
Writ.  This  illusion  seems  all  the  more 
probable  when  we  remember  that  the  po- 
tations which  inspired  the  loose  jester  and 
the  ministerial  pamphleteer  of  that  period 
but  too  often  flowed  from  the  same  gener- 
ous tap.  This  phase  of  theological  dispute 
is  best  typified  in  that  eminent  English  di- 
vine who  wrote, — "  I  say,  without  the  least 
heat  whatever,  that  Mr.  Wesley  lies."  The 
manner  in  which  such  reverend  disputants 
sought  to  force  their  conclusions  on  the  re- 
luctant has  not  infrequently  reminded  us 
of  sturdy  old  Grimshawe,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Bronte  at  Haworth,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Gaskell  reports,  that,  finding  so  many  of  his 
parishioners  inclined  to  loiter  away  their 
Sundays  at  the  ale-house  as  greatly  to  thin 
the  attendance  upon  his  ministry,  he  was 
wont  to  rush  in  upon  them  armed  with  a 
heavy  whip,  and  scourge  them  with  many 
a  painful  stroke  to  church,  where,  doubt- 
less, he  scourged  them  again  with  still  more 
painful  sermons. 

But,  bad  as  were  the  controversial  hab- 
its of  the  clergy,  those  of  their  skeptical 
opponents  were  still  worse.  That  was 
surely  a  strange  state  of  things  where  such 
freethinking  as  the  "Age  of  Reason  "  could 
win  a  wide  circulation  and  considerable 
credit.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  vulgar 
among  freethinkers  who  then  substituted 
sophistry  and  declamation  for  honesty  and 
sense.  The  philosophers  of  the  Institute 
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caught  the  manners  of  the  rabble.  What 
a  revolting  scene  does  M.  Martin  sketch 
in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint -Pierre  "!  "The  In- 
stitute had  proposed  this  as  a  prize-ques- 
tion :  — '  What  institutions  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  establish  the  morals  of  a  nation  ? ' 
Bernardin  was  to  offer  the  report.  The 
competitors  had  treated  the  theme  in  the 
spirit  of  their  judges.  Terrified  at  the 
perversity  of  their  opinions,  the  author  of 
"  Studies  of  Nature  "  wished  to  oppose  to 
them  more  wholesome  and  consoling  ideas, 
and  he  closed  his  report  with  one  of  those 
morsels  of  inspiration  into  which  his  soul 
poured  the  gentle  light  of  the  Gospel.  On 
the  appointed  day,  in  the  assembled  In- 
stitute, Bernardin  read  his  report.  The 
analysis  of  the  memoirs  was  heard  at 
first  with  calmness ;  but,  at  the  first  words 
of  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  a  the- 
istical  philosopher,  a  furious  outcry  arose 
from  every  part  of  the  hall.  Some  mock- 
ed him,  asking  where  he  had  seen  God, 
and  what  form  He  bore.  Others  styled 
him  weak,  credulous,  superstitious ;  they 
threatened  to  expel  him  from  the  assembly 
of  which  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy ; 
they  even  pushed  madness  so  far  as  to 
challenge  him  to  single  combat,  in  order 
to  prove,  sword  in  hand,  that  there  is  no 
God.  Cabanis,  celebrated  by  Carlyle  for 
his  dogma,  '  Thought  is  secreted,  like  bile, 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  small  in- 
testines/ cried  out,  '  I  swear  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  I  demand  that  His  name  shall 
never  be  spoken  in  this  place/  The  re- 
porter left  the  members  in  grave  dispute, 
not  whether  there  is  a  God,  but  whether 
the  mention  of  His  name  should  be  per- 
mitted." 

We  have  fallen  upon  better  days.  The 
high  debate  which  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  Christendom  is  conducted,  for 
the  most  part,  on  both  sides,  with  dis- 
tinguished courtesy.  Not  that  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  or  is  felt  to  be,  any  less 
vital  than  former  ones.  The  aim  of  mod- 
ern free -inquiry  is  to  remove  religious 
life  from  the  dogmatic  basis,  upon  which, 
in  Christian  lands,  it  has  hitherto  stood. 
Denying  the  existence,  and  sometimes  the 
possibility,  of  a  supernatural  revelation, 
now  admitting,  now  doubting,  and  now 
rejecting  the  personal  immortality  of  the 
soul,  our  freethinkers  profess  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  religious  culture  of  the  race. 


They  would  found  a  new  scientific  faith, 
and  make  spiritual  life  an  outgrowth  of  the 
soul's  devout  sensibilities.  The  soul  is  to 
draw  its  nutriment  from  Nature,  science, 
and  all  inspired  books  ;  so  that,  if  preach- 
ing is  as  fashionable  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion as  under  the  old,  the  future  saints  will 
be  in  as  bad  a  plight  as,  according  to  emi- 
nent theological  authority,  were  those  of  a 
late  celebrated  divine  :  •— 
"  His  hearers  can't  tell  you  on  Sunday  before- 
hand, 

If  in  that  dfcy's  discourse  they  '11  be  Bibled 
or  Koraned." 

But  is  such  a  religion  possible  ?  M. 
Guizot  thinks  not,  and  comes  forward  in 
full  philosophical  dignity  to  repel  recent 
assaults  upon  supernatural  religion.  The 
chief  gravity  of  these  attacks  has  doubt- 
less consisted  in  exegetical  and  historic 
criticism.  M.  Guizot  deems  these  matters 
of  minor  consequence,  and  believes  that 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  settle  cer- 
tain fundamental  metaphysical  questions, 
and  correct  prevalent  erroneous  ideas  re- 
specting the  purpose  of  revelation.  His 
book  consists  of  eight  Meditations :  Upon 
Natural  Problems, —  Christian  Dogmas,  — 
The  Supernatural,  —  The  Limits  of  Sci- 
ence, —  Revelation,  —  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures, — God  according  to  the  Bible, — 
Jesus  according  to  the  Gospel.  These 
themes  are  presented  so  skilfully  as  to 
attract  the  interest  of  the  careless,  while 
challenging  the  fixed  attention  of  the  train- 
ed thinker.  The  reader  will  find  him- 
self lured  on,  by  the  freshness  of  the  au- 
thor's method  of  handling,  into  the  very 
heart  of  these  profound  and  difficult  ques- 
tions. He  will  be  charmed  to  find  them 
treated  with  calm  penetration  and  out- 
spoken frankness.  No  late  writer  has 
displayed  a  better  comprehension  of  all 
phases  of  and  parties  to  the  controversy. 
There  is  a  singular  absence  of  controver- 
sial tone,  a  marvellous  lucidity  of  state- 
ment, and  a  visible  honesty  of  intention, 
as  refreshing  as  they  are  rare,  —  while  a 
spirit  of  warm  and  tender  devotion  steals 
in  through  the  argumentation,  like  the 
odor  of  unseen  flowers  through  a  giant 
and  tangled  wood.  Yet  there  is  no  want 
of  fidelity  to  personal  convictions,  no  effort 
by  cunning  shifts  to  bring  about  an  appar- 
ent reconciliation  of  opponents  which  the 
writer  knows  will  not  endure.  With  a 
firm  hand  he  touches  the  errors  of  con- 
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tending  schools  of  interpreters,  and  de- 
mands their  abandonment.  To  Ration- 
alist and  Hyper  -  Inspirationist  in  their 
strife  he  says,  like  another  Moses,  "  Why 
gmitest  thou  thy  fellow  ?  " 

Those  who  have  watched  carefully  the 
tendencies  of  these  parties  for  many  years 
must  sometimes  have  grown  despondent. 
The  progressive  school  has  claimed  with 
unscientific  haste  the  adoption,  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
of  the  negation  of  the  supernatural.  Their 
argument  is  simply,  that  human  experience 
disproves  the  supernatural.  Man,  a  recent 
comer  upon  the  globe,  who  has  never  kept 
a  very  accurate  record  of  his  experience, 
who  comes  forth  from  mystery  for  a  few 
days  of  troubled  life,  and  then  vanishes  in 
darkness,— he  in  his  short  stay  upon  earth 
has  watched  the  play  of  its  laws,  which 
were  before  him  and  will  remain  after  him, 
and  has  learned  without  any  revelation  that 
God  never  has  changed,  never  will,  never 
can  change  or  suspend  them  !  Who  shall 
assure  us  that  our  experience  of  these  laws 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  Peter  and  John, 
the  Apostles  ?  How  much  better  to  say  of 
them  with  Hume,  Whatever  the  fact,  we 
cannot  believe  it,  or  to  query  with  Mon- 
taigne, Que  sais-je  ?  Far  better  might  we 
say  that  human  experience  can  never  over- 
throw faith  in  the  supernatural,  for  none 
can  ever  say  what  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  countless  dead  over  whom  oblivion 
broods.  Shall  a  few  savans  say,  Our  ex- 
perience outweighs  the  experience  of  the 
Hebrews  plus  one  hundred  generations  of 
dead  Gentiles  plus  one  universal  instinct 
of  humanity  ?  Credat  M.  Littr€,  non  ol 
7ro/Uot,  M.  Guizot,  vel  Agassiz.  But  the 

laws  of  Nature  are  uncha Ah !  that  is 

the  very  point  in  dispute.    Why  can  they 

not  alter  1    Because  they  are  invari 

Tut !    Well,  then,  b-e-c-a-u-s-e   • 

When  you  find  a  good  argument,  put  it 

into  that  blank.     Till  then,  adieu. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
Those  who  claim  a  plenary  verbal  in- 
spiration as  essential  to  a  real  revelation 
are,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  equally  re- 
mote from  a  truly  scientific  spirit.  Errors 
in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  passages  where 
the  writers  speak  of  astronomical  and  ge- 
ological matters  in  consonance  with  the 
prevailing,  but,  in  many  cases,  mistaken 


theories  of  their  times,  being  pointed  out 
in  the  Bible,  these  cry  out,  "  There  can  be 
no  real  errors  in  an  inspired  book,"  —  and 
we  are  at  once  amazed  and  disgusted  to 
hear  men  deny  the  reality  of  things  which 
they  can  but  perceive,  quite  as  sturdily 
as  the  Port-Royalists  refused  to  allow  the 
presence  of  sundry  propositions  in  their 
books,  which,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's 
infallible  assertion,  they  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  thinking  or  writing,  which  they 
supposed  they  had  always  hated  and  dis- 
avowed, and  which  they  could  by  no  in- 
genuity of  search  discover.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  might  enjoy,  could  he  revisit  the 
world,  the  privilege  of  seeing  many  who 
are  reduced  to  defend  their  faith  with 
Tertullian's  desperate  resolution,  —  "  It 
is  certain,  because  it  is  impossible."  If 
ever  we  escape  from  such  ineptitude,  it 
will  come  about  by  the  diffusion  of  a  more 
philosophic  temper,  and  the  use  of  a  logic 
that  shall  refuse  to  exclude  the  facts  of 
human  nature  from  fair  treatment,  that 
shall  embrace  and  account  for  all  the 
questions  involved,  and  that  shall  decline 
to  receive  as  truth  errors  of  finite  science 
because  found  in  an  inspired  book.  We 
welcome  this  volume  as  an  example  of  the 
right  spirit  and  tendency  in  these  grave 
discussions,  and  shall  look  eagerly  for  the 
promised  three  succeeding  ones. 

This  translation,  though  "  executed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  author," 
evidently  does  no  justice  to  the  original. 
We  have  not  seen  the  book  in  French,  but 
we  venture  to  say  that  M.  Guizot  never 
wrote  French  which  could  answer  to  this 
version,  awkward,  careless,  and  sometimes 
obscure.  A  certain  picture  of  dull  and  an- 
cient aspect,  which  had  long  passed  for 
an  original  from  the  hand  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and,  despite  the  raptures  of  senti- 
mental people  who  sought  to  tickle  their 
own  vanity  by  pretending  to  perceive  in 
it  the  marks  of  its  high  origin,  had  com- 
monly awakened  only  a  sigh  of  regret 
over  the  transitoriness  of  pictorial  glory, 
fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
artist.  By  careful  examination,  this  worthy 
person  became  satisfied  that  the  painting 
was  indeed  all  that  had  been  claimed,  but 
that  its  primal  splendors  had  been  obscur- 
ed by  the  defacing  brush  of  some  incom- 
petent restorer.  With  loving  care  he  re- 
moved the  dimming  colors,  and  to  an 
admiring  world  was  revealed  anew  the 
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Christ  of  the  Supper.  Will  not  some 
American  publisher  perform  a  like  kindly 
function  for  Guizot  ? 


History  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Measures  of  the 
Thirty-Seventh  and  Thirty-Eighth  United 
States  Congress,  1861-64.  By  HENRY 
WILSON.  Boston  :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co. 
12mo.  pp.  384. 

SENATOR  WILSON  is  admirably  qualified 
to  record  the  anti- slavery  legislation  in 
which  he  has  borne  so  prominent  and  hon- 
orable a  part.  Few  but  those  engaged  in 
debates  can  thoroughly  understand  their 
salient  points,  and  fix  upon  the  precise 
sentences  in  which  the  position,  argu- 
ments, and  animating  spirit  of  opposite 
parties  are  stated  and  condensed.  The 
present  volume  is  a  labor-saving  machine 
of  great  power  to  all  who  desire  or  need 
a  clear  view  of  the  course  of  Congressional 
legislation  on  measures  of  emancipation, 
but  who  prefer  to  rest  in  ignorance  rather 
than  wade  through  the  debates  as  reported 
in  the  "  Congressional  Globe,"  striving  to 
catch,  amid  the  waste  of  words,  the  lead- 
ing ideas  or  passions  on  which  questions 
turn. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  well-executed  epitome  is 
the  gradual  character  of  this  anti-slavery 
legislation,  and  the  general  subordination 
of  philanthropic  to  military  considerations 
in  its  conduct.  The  questions  were  not  tak- 
en up  in  the  order  of  their  abstract  impor- 
tance, but  as  they  pressed  on  the  practical 
judgment  for  settlement  in  exigencies  of  the 
Government.  When  Slavery  became  an 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  national 
arms,  opposition  to  it  was  the  dictate  of 
prudence  as  well  as  of  conscience,  and  its 
defenders  at  once  placed  themselves  in  the 
position  of  being  more  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  slavery  than  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  nation.  The  Republicans, 
charged  heretofore  with  sacrificing  the  ex- 
pedient to  the  right,  could  now  retort  that 
their  opponents  were  sacrificing  the  ex- 
pedient to  the  wrong. 

Senator  Wilson's  volume  gives  the  his- 
tory of  twenty-three  anti -slavery  measures, 
in  the  order  of  their  inception  and  discus- 
sion. Among  these  are  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes, 
—  the  forbidding  of  persons  in  the  army  to 


return  fugitive  slaves,  —  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  —  the 
President's  proposition  to  aid  States  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  —  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,— the  confiscation 
and  emancipation  bill  of  Senator  Clark,  — 
the  appointment  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tives to  Hay  ti  and  Liberia,— the  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  — 
the  enrolment  and  pay  of  colored  soldiers, 
— the  anti-slavery  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution,—  the  bill  to  aid  the  States  to 
emancipate  their  slaves,  —  and  the  recon- 
struction of  Rebel  States.  The  account  of 
the  introduction  of  these  and  other  meas- 
ures, and  the  debates  on  them,  are  given 
by  Mr.  Wilson  with  brevity,  fairness,  and 
skill.  A  great  deal  of  the  animation  of 
the  discussion,  and  of  the  clash  and  conflict 
of  individual  opinions  and  passions,  is  pre- 
served in  the  epitome,  so  that  the  book 
has  the  interest  which  clings  to  all  ac- 
counts of  verbal  battles  on  whose  issue 
great  principles  are  staked.  As  the  words 
as  well  as  the  arguments  of  the  debates 
are  given,  and  as  the  sentences  chosen  are 
those  in  whicli  the  characters  of  the  speak- 
ers find  expression,  the  effect  is  often 
dramatic.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed, 
in  reading  these  reports,  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  vulgarity  of  tone  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  champions  of  Slavery.  They 
boldly  avow  the  lowest  and  most  selfish 
views  in  the  coarsest  language,  and  scout 
and  deride  all  elevation  of  feeling  and 
thought  in  matters  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  Their  opinions 
outrage  civility  as  well  as  Christianity ;  and 
while  they  make  a  boast  of  being  gentle- 
men, they  hardly  rise  above  the  prejudices 
of  boors.  Principles  which  have  become 
truisms,  and  which  it  is  a  disgrace  for  an 
educated  man  not  to  admit,  they  boldly 
denounce  as  pestilent  paradoxes;  and  in 
reading  Mr.  Wilson's  book  an  occasional 
shock  of  shame  must  be  felt  by  the  most 
imperturbable  politician,  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  legislature  of  "  a  model  republic  " 
experiencing  a  fierce  resistance  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  indisputable  truths. 

Most  of  the  questions  here  vehemently 
discussed  should,  it  might  be  supposed, 
be  sett'.rd  without  discussion  by  the  plain 
average  sense  and  conscience  of  any  body 
of  men  deserving  to  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  but  so  completely  have  the  de- 
fenders of  Slavery  substituted  will  and 
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passion  for  reason  and  morality,  and  so 
long  have  they  been  accustomed  to  have 
their  insolent  absurdities  rule  the  politics 
of  the  nation,  that  the  passage  of  the  bills 
whose  varying  fortunes  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
cords must  be  considered  the  greatest 
triumph  of  liberty  and  justice  which  our 
legislative  annals  afford.  And  in  that 
triumph  the  historian  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Measures  may  justly  claim  to  have  had  a 
distinguished  part.  Honest,  able,  indus- 


trious, intelligent,  indefatigable,  zealous 
for  his  cause,  yet  flexible  to  events,  gifted 
at  once  with  practical  sagacity  and  strong 
convictions,  and  with  his  whole  heart  and 
mind  absorbed  in  the  business  of  politics 
and  legislation,  he  has  proved  himself 
an  excellent  workman  in  that  difficult 
task  by  which  facts  are  made  to  take  tho 
impress  of  ideas,  and  the  principles  of 
equity  are  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the 
land. 
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Love  and  Duty.  By  Mrs.  Hubback.  Phila- 
delphia. T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.  446.  $2.00. 

Memoirs  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  LL.  D. 
Written  by  Himself.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York.  Sheldon  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  xxii.,  330 ; 
iv.,  323.  $4.00. 

To  Be  or  Not  To  Be,  That  is  the  Question. 
Boston.  Geo.  C.  Rand  and  Avery,  Printers. 
ICmo.  pp.  47.  38  cents. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands:  Their  Progress  and 
Condition  under  Missionary  Labors.  By  Ru- 
fus  Anderson,  D.  D.  Boston.  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln. 12mo.  pp.  xxii.,  450. 


Uncle  Nat:  or,  The  Good  Time  which 
George  and  Frank  had,  Trapping,  Fishing, 
Camping -Out,  etc.  By  Alfred  Oldfellow. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  16aao.  pp. 
224.  $1.25. 

Lyra  Anglicana:  or,  A  Hymnal  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  selected  from  the  Best  English  Writ- 
ers, and  arranged  after  the  Order  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  By  Rev.  George  T.  Rider,  M.  A. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ICmo.  pp. 
xiv.,  288.  $2.00. 

Gunnery  Catechism,  as  applied  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  Naval  Ordnance.  Adapted  to  the  Lat- 
est Official  Regulations,  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department.  By 
J.  D.  Brandt,  formerly  of  U.  S.  Navy.  New 
York.  D.  Van  Nostraud.  18ino.  pp.  197. 
$1.50. 

Ruth  :  A  Song  in  the  Desert.  Boston. 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  16mo.  pp.  64.  60  cents. 

The  Burden  of  the  South,  in  Verse:  or. 
Poems  on  Slavery,  Grave,  Humorous,  Didac- 
tic, and  Satirical.  By  Sennoia  Rubek.  New 
York.  P.  Everardus  Warner.  8vo.  paper, 
pp.  96. 

Petersons'  New  Cook-Book:  or,  Useful  and 
Practical  Receipts  for  the  Housewife  and  the 
Uninitiated.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.  I2mo.  pp.  533.  $2.00. 

Ancient  Law:  Its  Connection  with  the  Ear- 
ly History  of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Mod- 
ern Ideas.  By  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Theodore  W.  Dwight.  New 
York.  Charles  Scribner.  8vo.  pp.  Ixix.,  400, 
$3.00. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  Trans- 
lated by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 
From  the  Last  London  Edition.  New  York. 
Clark  &  Maynard.  18ino.  -pp.  407. 
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